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PREFACE 


The  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,"  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources ;  the  best  modern  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.    The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.    The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desire* ;tb- take  VMs  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  1>e<?n "able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  at'compTtsXcd  b"y  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  cni*  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors •n'Dreflx'W  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  aa 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 

to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 

Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 

modern  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 

of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 

hitherto,  oniv:  |Jitrtan4l£  Anl  jta  ^fto/lnstances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 

course  of  cldiiUl 'iiretructidaV  Iotffes'c  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 

well  as  of  the  Ltvfesj  o£{$£Wtfers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 

editions  of  the  wtfritsi  n^etfier'wrlh  references  to  the  principal  modern  works 
•  •       •   •••••••  • 

upon  each  subje&t:  I  '<  » 

The  lives  of  ilPCKrislian  XVrnefs,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  K.  O.  MtiUer, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modern 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Albxajcdee, 
Axtiochtb,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.   Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 

by  the  writer  is  generally  stated;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
vot.  i.  a 
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editions  arc  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated:  Plato,  ed.  H.  Stepbanus, 
1578;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620 ;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620 ;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Reiske,  Lips.  1770 ;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  eti 
H.  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kuhn,  Lips.  1825-7 ;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kuhn, 
Lips.  1828;  Rufus  Epheaius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Kegim. 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Kuhn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  A&ius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  u  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Ixmdoo,  October,  1844. 
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LIST  OF  COINS  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


In  the  following  Hst  AV  indicates  thai  the  coin  U  of  gold,  Ai  of  silver,  JE  of  copper,  1 A5  first  bronze 
Itoiian,  2A£  second  bronze  Roman,  3.E  third  bronze  Roman.    The  weight  of  nil  gold  and  silver  coins 


is  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  aurei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  respectively.    When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
original  coin  is  given  in  the  last  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale : 
which  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  than  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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LIST  OF  COINS. 


Berenice  

Do  

Blnsio   

Britannicus   

Brocchuj  

Brutus  

Ruca  

Do  

BurMo  

Caesar,  Sex.  Julius  . 
Caesar,  C.  Julius   .  . 

Do  

C.  and  L.  Caesar    .  . 

Caeaius   

Caldus  

Calidius   

Caligula  

Capito,  Fonteius  .  .  . 

Do.  ...» 
Capito,  Marks  .... 
Capitolinus,  Petillius 

Carausius   

Carinua  

Camiua   


Do. 


...... 


Carviliua  

Cams  

Ca*ca   

Caeaander  

Cato  

Do  

Celaua   . 

Do  

Censorinua  

Do.     *  •  •  ••«••• 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Cerco  

CcBtius  

Cilo  or  Cbilo  

Cinna   

Cipiua   

Clara,  Didia  

Claudius   

Claudius  (emperor).  1st 

coin  

Do.    2nd  coin  . 

Claud  im  II  

Cleopatra,  wife  of  An- 

tiochui   

Cleopatra,  queen  of 

*Vypt  

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Juba 
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Cloeliu*   

Cluviua   

Code*   

Coimiiodus  

CotihLnna  

Consiantinus,  the  tyrant 
Consiaiitiuua    1.  (ihf 

Great)  

Coiuuntinus  II  

Constant  ins  1  

Constant! u-s  II  

Constaiilius  III  

Coponiti*  

("ordus  

Cornit'uius  

Cusconius  

Cotta  

Do  

Cotys   

Cni>sipt>s  

CrnsMis  

Crispina  

Cri*pus  

Critonius  

DfCODtillS  

DttriiiH   

Deiotarus  

IMmatins  

Demetrius   I.,   king  of 

Macedonia  

Demetrius  II.,  king  of 

Macedonia  

Demetrius  I.,  king  of 

Syria  

Demetrius  II.,  king  of 

Syria  

Demetrius  III.,  king  of 
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ABARIS. 

AIUEUS  (*A«o*m),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
tired  from  the  town  of  A  hoe  in  Phocis,  where  the 
god  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  *A&u ;  Herod. 
riiL  33  ;  Pans,  x.  35.  §  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  M AGISTER.  [Porphyria] 
ABANTI'ADES  CAeami^s )  signifies  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abas,  bnt  is  nsed  especi- 
ally to  designate  Persons,  the  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  673,  v.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisius,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Ov.  Met  iv.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
•»aa  called  Abontiaa.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.  fABANTTADRS.] 

ABA'NTrDAS  ('Afovrfcoj),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleinias, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  b.  c.  264.  A  rat  us,  who  was 
then  only  seven  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Atantidu  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  philosophical  discussion!)  of 
Deinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  ho  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  bv  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nkocles.  (Plut.  Arrti.2. 3;  Pans.  ii.8.  §  2.) ' 

ABARBA'REA  fAftipftv*'*),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aesepus  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Uomedon.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  bnt  Hcsychius  (#.  v.) 
mentions  'ASap€ap4m  or  ASapttaAauu  as  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  CA«of«T),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod.  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Or. 
Met  v.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
Tilted  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Strab.  rii. p.  301 .)  He  travelled  about 
in  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in 
sis  History  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
been  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
funned  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
history,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
"'  ways,  ainl  worked  np  with  extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Aylaophamiis,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  Charmid.  p.  158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  «.  v.  *A€apu),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6(nt  otrrtupa.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bcntlcy,  On  the 
fJpisL  of  Phalaris,  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  ac.  570,  i.e.  about  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfcr, 
Mythologisches  W'orterbuch,  i.  p.  2  ;  Zapf,  Disputa- 
tio  kistorica  de  Abaride^  Lips.  1707;  Larchcr,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.J 

ABAS  ("Atfaj).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demetcr  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicander, 
Tkeriaea  ;  NataL  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  MUuie. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  llypermneslra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocalcia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollud. 
ii.  2.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  7^6.170.)  When  he  informed 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Dannus,  ho  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abac  in  Phocis  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pclasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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2  ABELLIO. 

revolted,  whom  he  had  subdued,  they  were  pot 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  286  ;  Serv.  ad  foe)  It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.  [Abantiades.] 

[L.  S.] 

ABAS  fA&ii).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  (*.  «.  *A&w:  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  laroptni  dwofuniftara  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (t^x*1)  ^V^opaci).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walx,  Rhetor.  Urate  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  Troica,  from  which 
Scrrius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment. [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  ('A^oVkoktoj),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Med icam.  seaotd. 
Locos,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiiL  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  aim  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  AnUd.  ii.  12.  voL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
oame  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Grater's  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freed  man  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kiihn  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Aftdic.  VeL  a  J.  A. 
Fabricio  in  "  BM.  Grr  EshU,.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  napo*Aifrior 
'A6d(TKav6os  in  Galen  (De  Compos.  Afedicam. 
tecftnd.  Locos.  viL  3.  vol.  xiiL  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALCNIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  kiug  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just, 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDE'RUS  f  Atfipos),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thxomius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8;  Strab.  vii.p.  331.)  He  wasa  favourite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedcs,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistoncs.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdcra  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus,  (Fah.  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomede*.  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistone*, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostrat.  Heroic.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ABDIAS  ('A8Mas),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Apo- 
stUicul  contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Kutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
nbout  A.  n.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Ctnltje  Ajtoctyjihus  Nori  Test.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A.J.C.] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Jnxcr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
IacIuucs Ansunianae,  i.  9.)  Buttiiiann  (Afytholooits, 
i.  p.  167,  &c.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  tho  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  iu  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  'A6«A(os,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest  s.  r.  ApcUinem  ;  Kustath.  ad 
1 1,  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  {UeU.  Gall.  vi. 


ABISARES. 

17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  (Apologet.  23)  and  Herodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  Capitol.  Maximin.  22).  As  the 
root  of  the  word  be  recognises  the  Spartan  B«Xa, 
ue.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  «.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Bclus  or  Baal.       LL.  S.] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  ('A^ior),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St.  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hierapolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  AureUms,  of 
which  Baroniua  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Discipline 
(&i§\os  ti&atncaXias)  addressed  to  his  Clergy  ;  this 
too  is  lost.  See  JUtutr.  Ecdes.  Orient,  Script. 
VUue,  a  P.  HaUovt.  Duac  1636.       [A.  J.  C] 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( "ACyopos,  "Axtfapor,  Atfyopos ),  a  name  commoo 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  It  bccms  to  hate 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
BetL  Pert.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  "Hiatoria  Osrhoena  ct  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustrata,"  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  wb« 
treacherously  drew  Crass  us  into  an  unfavorabUt 
position  before  his  defeat.  He  is  called  Augarus 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamues  by  Plu- 
tarch. (CVtus.21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chief,  who  resisted  Meherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  12. 14),  but  was  probably  an Osrhoeuiaa. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  ca*r. 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  htm  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  Tlte 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  bv 
Eusebius.  (Hist  Ecd.  i.  13.)  [A.J.  C]  ' 

A'BIA  ('Atia),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Heraclid  Cresphontes 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  LL.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  ("A«ai<), 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage, 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  tho 
Roman  generals  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Li v.  xxii. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii.  98,  &c.) 

A  BPS  ARES  or  ABI'SSARES  ('Murdpnt), 
called  Embiaarus  ('EfiSioapos)  by  Diodorus  (xvii 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspcs, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embas- 
sies to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  aud 
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on  his  death  appointed  hi*  ton  as  his  successor. 

(ArrkD,  Curt.  viiL  12. 13. 14. 

ix,  L  x.  1.) 

ABI'STAMENES  was  appointed  governor  of 
Ca^edec*  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  iii.  4.1 
He  it  called  Sabictaa  by  Arrian.  (J  moo.  ii.  4.) 
(irvifcuTius  conjecture*  that  i"*'*"^  of  AUtlumew; 
Ctyfuduciat  yrutpusH/iy  we  ought  to  read  AUcta 
wycuc  Ctiffiuiucuur^  <£'c. 

ABITIA'NUS  CA€n^iay6s\  the  author  of  a 
Greek  treatise  De  UrimM  inserted  in  the  second 
v,W  of  Idder'a  Pkytici  et  Media  Grata  Mi- 
■era,  BeroL  8 to.  1842,  with  the  title  ricpl  Otfpw 
npo7>*«T «ia  'Apum\  too  JUxpondrov  wapd  /ier 
Uw  'AAA*  *E*<ro  rov  lira  ifrot  "AAA*  vW  rov 
liKL,  rapa  {4  'ImAeSt  'Atfrrf'mi'ov.  He  is  the  umc 
person  a*  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician  ^etceima, 
whose  real  name  wan  .46a  M/i  76*  StnA,  A.  H. 
370  or  375—428  (a.  o.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
from  whose  great  work  Krtab  al-Kdnim  fi  t-  I'iUj, 
Ltkar  Guttmii  MrJicuuw^  this  treatise  is  probably 
ua^Uted.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ABLA'BIUS  £KCxA*«n).  1.  A  physician  on 
whose  death  there  U  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
( oien.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Galen, 
that  it,  some  time  later  than  the  second  century 
afexChrist.  [W.  A.  G.J 

2.  The  illustrious  f  lAAo&rrpio*),  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (ix.  762)  •*  on 
the  qooit  of  Atclepindea."  N  othing  more  is  known 
of  iiinx,  unless  he  be  the  (wine  person  as  Ablabius, 
she  Noratian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent 
in  the  same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
Borius  and  Theodoaioa  I L,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
sad  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ. 
(Socrates,  lit*.  Ecc  rii.  12.)  [P.  8.  J 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  mi- 
nistrr  and  favourite  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was 
murdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
ii.  40.)  He  was  consul  a.  d.  331.  There  is  an 
epigram  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
n-q>u*  of  Nero  and  Constantino  ore  compared. 
(AntkLsJ.  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  sonie- 
Uues  quouJ  by  Jornandes  as  his  authority. 
(AA6.Grfic.iv.  14.23.) 

ABRADATAS  ('Agpa&dtras),  a  king  of  Susa 
and  in  ally  of  the  Ad  rians  against  Cyrua  His 
wue  Paathek  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Assyrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Bactrjans.    In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
ble treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces.    He  fell  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
at  her  lu&s,  i'anthcia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
three  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  Abradatas  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
characters;  and  three  columns  below  bore  the  in- 
►^.piion  aictrrrovxuy^  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
(  Xen.C>r.  v.  1.  %  3,  vi.  1.  §  31,  &c  4.  8  2,  &c  vii. 
*  S  2,  &c;  Lucian.  J  mag.  20.) 
ABRETTE'N  US  (Afperrwwfa).  a  surname  of 

Zeus  in  Mym.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  574.)     £L.  S.] 
ABRO'COMAS  CA*^«o>af j,  one  of  the  satraps 
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of  Artaxerxes  Mncraon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrua,  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  parses,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  tome  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xcu. 
A  nab.  i.  3.  §  20,  4.  $  3,  5,  18,  7.  $  12;  HarpocraU 
and  Suidas,  j.  v.) 

ABRO'COMES  (*A6>o«o>p)  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  (TvcpeWnf),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  righting  over  the  1 
nidas.   (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  ("ASp»y  or"A^).  L 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgua  (Plut.  Vii.  dec 
OraL  p.  843.) 

2.  i  he  son  of  Callias  of  the  dome  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Bon}.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  ir«pl  -napwyvfxwv,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stephanos  By*,  (ae.  VV7a^,'Ap7oj,cic.)and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphou.  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Homo 
under  the  first  Caesars.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  "A£po»r.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Argos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "Afyojror  /Wot,  which  was  applied  to  extrava- 
gant persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 
das, *.  e.) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Fortius  Latro.  His  son  wiu  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantoiuiineb. 
(Senec  Sma$.  iL  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'N YCHUS  ('Afyiiyxos),  the  son  of 
Ly sides,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistocles  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Thuc.  L  91.) 

ABROTA  ('A^poirn),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Megaris.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  all 
the  Aiegarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  coiled 
ujtJtabrvtaa  (d<pafy>w>«i),  and  wis  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  (QtuirsLC'raec.  p. 295, a) 

ABRO'TONUM  ('AfyoVoaw),  a  Thracian 
harlot,  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  tho 
mother  of  Themistocles.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact.  (Plut.  Them.  1 ;  A  then, 
xiii.  p.  576,  c;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  his  'Epcmicdf  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  some  name  (Dial. 
Meretr  1 ) 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
is  fkr  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xiii.  13.  SO.  41.) 
ABSEUS.  IGioantes.] 
ABSIMARUS.    [TiBKiuus  A iimmarur.] 
ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  CA^wprot),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 

is  suited  differently:  Hygi- 
b2 
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nus  {Fab.  13)  calU  her  Ipsia,  ApoUodorus  (i.  9. 
§-3)  Idyia,  Apollonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neacra,  or  Eurylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
Apoiton.  I.  c.)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  father,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Wm*»,  *  cut."  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §24  ;  Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  338,  &c  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcitious,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
23. )  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuviua  (Ck.de  nai. 
deor.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xlii.  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeua.  [L.  S.] 

ABULI'TKS  ('KfiovMr^sy,  the  satrap  of  Suai- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathre&  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt.  v.  2;  Arrian,  Aaab. 
iii.  16.  vii.  4 ;  Diod.  xvii.  65.) 

ABU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Gkm.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Gcminus.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  ABurius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Ti.  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrin  us, 
B.  c  176.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valenr.] 
ABYDF/NUS  ('A£woVo*f),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  ('Affovpiaitd). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Mega*- 
tbencs  and  Bcrosus  ;  and  Cyrillus  {adv.  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
Kuscbius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  bis  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  **  Iks  Emondatione  Temporum,"  and 
Richtcr,  «*  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiac," 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  ('AxoicaAAfj),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegentes,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
Was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 
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(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  (Apoiton. 
iv.  1490,  &c)  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  2)  call*  UiU 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  ('AiedAAij),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (A thro, 
xv.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  a.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ACA'CIUS('Axd«<0f),a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarca 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidaa,  t.  v.  'Axdatos, 
As€&yios :  Eunapius,  A  cadi  Vii.)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.     [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antiocb,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Herrhoea,  a.  d.  378,  by  St.  Eusebius  of  Snmoaata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St.  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  bis  J'anarium  (a.  D.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  ApollinarU  be 
fore  Pope  St.  Danm&us.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St.  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  waa  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St.  Chrysostom  (Socrates 
Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  otdaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrius,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  Si 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concile St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  d.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St.  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  (Ibid,  pp.819,  830,  c.41.  55.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  (6  Mot&pBaXfiot),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  Sec  of  Caesarca  of  Eusebius 
a.  n.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hut 
Ecd.  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Scmi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Scicucu, 
a.  ».  359.  (Socrates,  Hist.  EccL  ii.  39.  40; 
SoEomcn,  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  22.  23.)  He  sutwe- 
quently  became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [Aktii  s], 
the  author  of  the  Anomocon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoouaion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaca.  He  died  a.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  Ecdesiastes  and  six  of  jl/wvi- 
lanics.  (St.  Jerome,  Vir.  JIL  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  ayainM 
Murcdlut  {c.  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  hi* 
is  extant,  though  Soxomrn  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  (Hist.  Ecd.  iii!  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zeno, 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monophyaitcs  mean- 
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while  had  gained  so  much  strength  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  formula,  conciliatory 
from  its  indefi  triteness,  called  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
48*2.  Acacius  was  led  into  other  concessions, 
which  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
Takua,  i^.iinst  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mongus  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
anathema  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  D.  484.  Peter 
Mongus  bad  gained  Acacius's  support  by  profess- 
ing assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
heart  a  Monophvsite.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
Peter  Mongus,  'but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
x.  D.  488.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Simplirius,  in  Latin  (see  Conciliorum  Nova 
Cvlledio  d  Mansi,  rol.  vii.  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Folio,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  {Ibid.  p.  11*21.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Mrlitene  (a.  d.  431).  He  wrote  A.  D.  431, 
against  Xestorius.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expressions,  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror Theodosias  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus 
a.  n.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  the  Council,  (see  Ooncilioruin 
Nora  Colltttio  a  Maim,  voL  v.  p.  1 81,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St,  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Latin  translation.  (Ibid.  pp.  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 
AC  ACE'S!  US  CA*ori(ff'ot)i  »  surname  of 
Herme*  (Callim.  //Via.  «  Dion.  143),  for  which 
Homer  (It.  xn.  185;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
form  ixajcrrra  (aVur-frifs).  Some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acaccsium,  in  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
Acacus  ;  others  from  kok&s,  and  assign  to  it  the 
meaning :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  does 
not  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (Hes.  Theog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil.  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  Callim. 
I.  c ;  Spitxner,  ad  II.  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETES.  [Acaceuus] 
A'CACUS  CA«a*"»j),a  «on  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acacesiojn  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byx. 
$.  v.  "A*air-$<nor.)  [L.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  (*A»ra5»7>M>j),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
liberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
>he  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
reason  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong- 
ing to  Acadcmus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
stadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Thai.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 

iii.  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
an.  13),  and  was  called  A  cad  em  ia  from  its 
original  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallib.] 
A'CAMAS  fAmffioj).    1.  A  son  of  Theseus 
and  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 

iv.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
azainst  Troy,  he  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ascribe*  to  Menelaus  and  Odysseus,  IU  xi.  139, 
&c).  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthcn. 
Nic  EnL  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus, 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (SchoL  ad  Lycophr.  499,  &c.)  Virgil 
(Am.  ii.  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sward.  (SchoL  ad  Lycophr .  L  e.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  iu 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Stepb.  By*.  *.  r.  'Atapdv- 
tmm*  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  olno 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1 ,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn  //.  ii.  H'J'I,  xii. 
100.)  Ho  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promachua 
the  Boeotian.  (IL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Mcriones.  (//.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Num.  //.  ii. 
844,  v.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Telainoniuu 
Ajax.  (//.vi.  8.)  [L  S.1 

ACANTHUS  (vA*far©oj),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  tiavKos  and  the  8^Ai*(of  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  Oh  15,  (u.  c  720 J  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72  ; 
African,  apud  Euub.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Mcgarian.  [Oksii*- 
PU8.J  Thucydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games.  (i.  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('Aitopi/di"),  one  of  tho  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoc,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterua.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegcus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  tho 
death  of  their  hither.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acarnan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acarnania.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5—7  ;  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  413,  &c;  Thucyd.  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTUS  ("AifaxTTos),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolcns,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  10;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 224, &c),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt. (O v.  Met.  viii.  305,  Ace.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  father,  drove  Iason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  &c;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vL  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolytc,  fell  in  lovo  with 
Pcleus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the  miu> 
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der  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus  refused  to  listen 
to  her  addressee,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  2,  &c. ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  90,  &c.)  Acastus, 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Pcleus  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep.  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleus  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  Lc;  Schol. 
ad  ApolUm.  Rhod.  i.  224.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  Iason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  Iolcus. 
(Apollod.  Hi.  13.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUS.  [Abgarub.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (Qvaeat.  Rom.  35;  RomuL  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marti  us 
a  servant  (aeditumt)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Lauren  tia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet.  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larcntalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Ling.  Lot.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Maccr,  ajmd  Afacrob.  I.  c ;  Ov. 
Fad.  iii.  55,  &c  ;  Plin,  //.  N.  xvui.  2),  Acca 
Laurcntia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurcntia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Oell.  vi.  7.)  According  to  Massurius  Sobinus 
in  Gcllius  (L  c.)  she  wa»  the  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  c.)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people, 
(Valcr.  Ant.  ap.  GelL  I.  c;  Livy,  i.  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurcntia,  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larcntia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  wis  followed  by  one  sacrod  to  the  Lares 
(Macrob.  Sat.  L  c;  compare  M  uller,  Etrnsker^  ii. 
p.  103,  Ac. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romrr,  ii. 
p.  144,  &c)  [L.S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUS,  an  early  Ro- 
man  tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  wa* 
born  according  to  Jerome  B.  c  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (Brut.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (Praetertata)  ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.21,  pro  Arch.  11.)  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Sett.  56,  Ac  ; 
Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 56 ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  97 ;  Gell.  xhi. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An- 
nulet in  Terse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  **  Libri 
Didascalion,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  **  Libri  Pragma  ticon"  and  *'  Parerga": 
of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanos  in  "  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat"  Paris 
1564  ;  Maittaire,  **  Opera  et  Frag,  ret  Poet. 
Lat"  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  44  Poet  Scenici 
Latin,"  ▼<>!•  r.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  **  De  L.  Attii  Didas- 
caliis  Comment"  Hafniae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisanrum  in  Umbra 
and  a  Roman  knight  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Clneo- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c  66.  He  was  s 
pupil  of  Hermagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  lor 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (Brut.  23,  pro  CtumL  23, 
31,57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a.c 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Acco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (Bell.  Gall.  vi.  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Acroleins 
Abascautus. 

ACE/RATUS('AKijparof  ypaup,aruc6$^*  Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [p.  S.J 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgn,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  Ho  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elista 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin.  xviiL  4.)  In  this  account  Acerla> 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  VirgiL  (Am.  i.  343,  348,  Ac.)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Virgil;  for  Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  L  343)  remarks 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  fo- 
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reign  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  him,  and 
the  real  name  of  Sicbaeus  was  Skharbas, 
»hifh  seems  to  be  identical  with  Acer  baa.  [DlDO  ; 
Ptomaijon.]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRCNIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  B.  c  59,  when  an 
uit*ucce»?ful  attempt  wan  made  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Agnppina.  (Tac  Amu  xiv.  4  {  Dion  Caw*, 
lxi.  13.) 

CN.  ACERRCNIUS  PROCULUS,  consul 
a.  n.  37*  the  year  in  which  Tiberius  died  (Tac. 
Jss.  rL  45;  Suet.  TiL.  73),  was  perhaps  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Cn.  Acerranius,  whom  Cicero 
lamtion*  in  hie  oration  for  Tullius,  a.c  71,  as  a 
tir  trptimu*.  (16,  &c) 

ACERSE'COMES  ('AacpoWMHf)*  a  •urname 
of  Apollo  exprcsMve  of  his  beautifol  hair  which 
was  never  cut  ©r  shorn.  (Horn.  1L  xx.  39 ;  Pind. 
PfOu  iH.  26.)  [L.  S.J 

ACESANDER  CA*fW5po$)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyrene.  (Schol.  ad  ApolL  iv.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
Pmd,  Pyik.  ir.  not.  57.)  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  2. 
§8)  *pe-aJts  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (w*pl 
AiSVvj),  which  may  prul>ably  be  the  name  work  a* 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lired 


A'CESAS  fAawas),  a  native  of  Sulaniis  in 
Cyprus,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
» ariegatcd  patterns  (polymiiarima).  He  and  his  son 
Jlr-Licon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zenohius  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  bays  that 
Acesas  (or,  as  he  calls  him  Aceseus,  'Atttcris)  was 
a  native  of  Patara,  and  Helicon  of  Carystua.  He 
tells  as  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
pepltxs  for  Athena  Polias.  When  they  lived,  we 
ere  not  informed ;  but  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplus.  (Eur.  Hec.  468;  Plat,  Emtkyphr.  §6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
marvellous  skill  to  their  hands.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ACE'S  I  AS  ('Axeoiaj),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, whose  age  and  country  nre  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
Axttrias  ldumroy  Acc»uu  cured  Aim,  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Acesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  persons  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas  (a  e.  'Aacoiar),  Zenobius  (Proverb. 
Cent.  i.  §  52),  Diogeniauus  (Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael Apostolus  (Proverb,  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
(Proverb,  qtibme  Altxandr.  est  stud,  §  98).  Sec 
also  Proverb,  e  Cod,  BodL  §  8*2,  in  Gaisford's 
Panttmiagrapki  Graeci,  8 to.  Oxon.  1836.  It  is 
possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  5 1 6,  c)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (ityaprv- 
viaa),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier, 
Adaff.  Medic  CmL  4 to.  Lips.  1718.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ACE'SIUS  ('Aa-tVuri),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elia,  where  he 
had  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
name, which  ha*  the  same  meaning  as  oa*Vt«p 
and  &A«£i*aico$,   characterised  the  god  as  the 


sverter  of  evil.  (Pai 


VI. 


24.  §5.)  [L.S.] 


ACESTES  ('Akiotuj),  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egesta  or  SegesU  (Virg.  Aen.  L  195,  550, 
v.  36,  711,  &c.\  who  according  to  Scrvius  was 
sent  by  her  father  Hippotes  or  I  p^o stratus  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  bind,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  tbo  town  of  Segcsta.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad 
Lycophr.  951,  963.)    The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysius  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (Aryvj- 
voi),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand- 
father of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
•Jew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  bind.   A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  u  son,  Aegestus.    During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elytnus,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  mid  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgil's  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Heyne,  Excuru  1,  on  A  em.  v.  [L.  S.] 
ACESTODO'RUS  ( 'Aacorooayos  ),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (  Them. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanus  (*.  c  M(>dAn  w6kit)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(»«pl  xoXiwv),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('AxsoTsy).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxiaiot. 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  ('AxsVrwo),  surnarned  Socas  (2o- 
ao«),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Ave*,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  lot.;  Vetpae,  1216;  Schol.  ad  loe.  ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  i.  e.  Zcbtar  :  Wekker,  Die  Griech.  Trngod. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  ('AaVorwp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Hcraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gaiued  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  born  at  Cuoesus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Paus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Paus.  vL  3. 
§  2) ;  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  01.  82. 
(a  c.  452.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES  ('A*«<nV8»i0,  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusana 
in  b.  c.  3 17,  and  banished  Agathocles  from  the  city. 
(Died.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (t£v  Kara  v6Kt» 
pvSiKwvp    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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account*,  as  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  (ivSutd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  "  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  ApoUodorus, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot  BibL  cod.  189 ; 
Ttetx.  Chit.  vii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  ('Axo/a),  a  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Ge- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  t.  61  ;  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  378,  d.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomcdcs  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (AristoL. 
MiraL  Narrat.  117.)  [L.  S-] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axcwy),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellcn. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  hira  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §  2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  Servius  (ad  A  en.  L  242) 
alone  calls  Achacus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.    [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axon**),  son  of  Andromacbus, 
whose  Bister  Laodicc  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
datea,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ccraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  a.  c  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attalus  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  falsely 
accused  by  Hermeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  oi  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  a.  c  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately. (Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  ('Ax«*Mfj)  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  born  B.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  &  c.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.  The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho* 
logy,  and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (A then.  x.  p.  451,  c)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Loer.  ii. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  arc  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidaa,  *.  c.) 
This  Achacus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suida*  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.  (Urlichs,  Ibid.)    [R.  W.] 

ACHAEMENES  ('Axayifetf).  1.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achaemenidae  ('Axav*y{8cu ),  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribe*.  Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent :  Achaemenes,  TeiVpe*, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  TcTspes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsames, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod.  L 125,  vii.  11; 
Aelian,  Hid.  Anim.  xii.  21.)  The  original  scat  of 
this  family  was  Achaemenia  in  Persia.  (Steph.  #.r. 
' A x<ua« '{<*.)  The  Roman  poet*  use  the  adjective 
Achat mrnius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hot.  Carm. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8  ;  Ov.  Ar.  Am.  I  226,  Met  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  zip  pointed  by  bis 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  ad  vice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  n.  c  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclop*.  Here  be  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  A  en.  iii. 
613,  Ax.  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont  ii.  2.  25.)        [L.  S.J 

ACHA'ICUS,a  surname  of  LJkluxMiua. 

ACHA'ICUS  (*Ax«*K*'0»  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi  99 ;  Theodor.  Cr'roec.  afftcL  cur. 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Scbulxe;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirens, 
the  daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
Met  v.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Acheloides.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  ('Ax«A*or)>  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys  (He*.  Tkeog.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (NataL  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (ad 
Virg.  Geory.  L  9;  Aen.  viii.  300) :  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughter*,  the 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  hira  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him.  she  caused  th«  river  bear- 
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ing  his  name  to  gash  forth.    Other  accounts  about 
the  origin  of  the  river  and  its  name  are  given  by 
Stephanus  of  Byxantium,  Strobo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
Plutarch.  (Oe  Flum.  2*2.)    Achelous  the  god  was 
a  competitor  with  Heracles  in  the  suit  for 
Deianeira,  and  fought  with  him  for  the  bride. 
Achelous  was  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
possessed  tbe  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  he 
metamorphosed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bull.    But  in  this  form  too  he  was  con* 
quered  by  Heracles,  and  deprived  of  one  of  bis 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
tbe  horn  of  Amalthea.  ( Ov.  Met.  ix.  8,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
i-  8.  §  1,  ii.  7.  §  5.)    Sophocles  {TruchAn.  9,  dec.) 
makes  Deianeira  relate  these  occurrences  in  a  some- 
what  different  manner.    According  to  Ovid  (3/Irf. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which 
Heracles  t/>ok  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.    When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calydonian  chase  he  was  invited  and  hospitably 
received  by  Achelous,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinades. 
(Ov.  Met.  viii.  547,  &c)    The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  cf  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.    Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
v^ry  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achelous,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
tbe  nature  of  the  river  itself.  It  resembled  a  bull's 
vmce  in  the  noise  of  the  water ;  its  windings  and 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
formation  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quire* no  explanation.    His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytholog. 
liritfe^  Lxxii.)    Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Achelous  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Xuus.    But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece  (Horn.  //.  xxL  194),  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c 
(Ephorus  ap.  Macrob.  v.  18),  and  the  Dodoncan 
Zeus  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
/.  c.)    This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
sLso  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
source  of  all  nourishment.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  9,  with 
tbe  note  of  Voss,)    The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Heracles  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclac 
(Pan*,  iii.  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarians  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
niatk  by  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.  (Paus. 
vi.  19.  §  9.)    On  several  coins  of  Acamania  the 
rod  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Cotnp.  Philostr.  Jmag.  n.  4.)      [L.  S.] 
ACHEME'NIDES.  [Achaemenides.] 
ACHERON  ('Axfysw).    In  ancient  geography 
thvre  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
*  ere,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
in  this  light  was  tbe  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Kpinis,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Gutlcs  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
subsequently  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
t*a  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world  was  transferred  to  other 


'  more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  was 
placed  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (CW.  x.  513 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  17. 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  sou 
of  Helios  and  Gaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascaluphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra.  (Natal.  Com.  iii  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  312 ;  Cic  post  redit.  in  Seuat.  10  ; 
C.  Nepoa,  Dion,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  wcro 
acquainted  with  the  worsh  ip  of  Acheron  (Acheruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifices  {Achmtntia  $acra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected.  (Muller,  Etnuker,  ii.  27,  Ac)  The 
description  of  tbe  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.    [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  ('AxtpowrlaMw,  or  'AX<pov- 
ofj),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Asherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  m  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc  i.  46  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  324.)    Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hcrmione 
in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  lli- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)    [L.  S.'] 
ACHILLAS  ('Ax*AAo»),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompcy  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  c.  48.    He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
104;  Liv.  EpU.  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  tho 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  ho 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.    Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  bad 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes  a  eunuch, 
a.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  108—112  ;  B.  Alt*. 
4  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  36 — 40 ;  Lucan.  x.  519 — 
523.) 

ACH 1 LLES  ('AxtAAcvs).  In  the  legends  about 
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Achilles,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric  traditions  should  be  carefully  kept 
apart  from  the  various  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  fabrication*  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  detail*,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Homeric,  dory.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotia,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  206,  Ac) 
From  his  lather's  name  he  is  often  called  nnA«/5iji, 
nijAnr^f?*,  or  Tin\ttw  (Horn.  IL  xviii.  316 ;  i. 
1 ;  L  197  i  Virg.  Aem.  iL  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (AjWoif*,  //.  iL  860 ;  Virg.  Am.  i.  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment, (ix.  485,  &c;  438,  dec)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  410,&c) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  biter 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fab.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Acbaeans 
against  Troy.  (ii.  681,  Ace-,  xvi.  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  Sec.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
sei's  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
Briscis  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (i.  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  bard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,&c.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseis  (ix.  119,  Ate) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  ho  rues,  and  his  armour,  (xvi.  49,  ficc.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grief. 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
jippearcd  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(xviii.  166,  &c)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
be  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,  (xix.  155,  &c)    He  wound- 


ed and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxi.),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  (xxii.)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  person  to  beg  for  it  (xxiii.  xxi  v.)  Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  ia  alluded  to  in  a  few  passage*., 
(xxii.  358,  &c,  xxi.  278,  &c)  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  36,  &c),  when- 
it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  be- 
ried  in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  as 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  ia  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  debgbtv  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
jmssion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Later  tradition*.    These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.    His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parte  he  bad 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.    But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered bis  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  **  whining,"  into  Achillea  (Find. 
Nem.  iii.  51,  etc.;  Orph.  Argon.  395  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813 ;  Stat  AchiL  i.  269,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  &c)   Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  rive: 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent.  Mythal.  iii 
7 ;  Stat  AckiU.  I  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  tho  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  withont  dogs  or 
nets.    The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cbeer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xix.  2.)    When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Caleb  as  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  withont  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
Dut  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  Dcidameia,  became 
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mother  of  ■  ion,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleraus,  by  him. 
The  Greeks  m  la*t"  discovered  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  an  embassy  was  Rent  to  Lycomedes, 
who,  though  be  denied  tbe  pretence  of  Achilles, 
yet  allowed  the  messengers  to  search  his  palace, 
i  >Jysvu«  discovered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata- 
Li-m.  sad  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assist- 
ance to  the  Greek*.  ( Apollod.  U  c ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
%;  Stat.  Add.  il  200.)  A  different  account  of 
hit  my  in  Scyros  is  given  by  Plutarch  (Tka.  35) 
Mid  Phil' »stratos.  (Her.  xix.  3.) 

Reporting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aobs,  net  Aoamsxnon,  Iphigbnkia. 

I  hiring  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
Penthesileia,  an  Amazon,  but  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Th cr- 
ates ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achilk*  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Smvro.  L  6o*9,  &c. ;  Paus.  v.  11.  §2;  corap. 
Soph.  PUod.  445 ;  Lycoph.  Cos.  999;  Ttetxes, 
PoftAom.  199.)  He  also  fought  with  Memr.on  and 
Troitos.  (Q.Smyrn.  il  480,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab.  112; 
V'irg.  Aem.  I  474,  Ac)  The  accounts  of  his  death 
iiSur  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  Btating  that 
he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
Mthout  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.  Ac- 
carding  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himself  (Soph.  Pkiioct.  334 ;  Q.  Sroyrn.  iii.  62 ; 
Har.  Can*,  iv.  6.  3,  Ac.),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
told. (Horn.  IL  xxi.  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
(Fab.  107k  Apollo  aasumed  the  appearance  of 
Paris  in  killing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
deftly  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Acbil- 
and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Hector.  (Virg.  Aem.  vi.  57; 
Or.  Met.  xii.  601,  Ac ;  Horn.  IL  xxii.  358,  Ac.) 
1  ►icryi  Cretensis  (iiL  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
Achilles  lured  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
urnpted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
*»  ais  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
1-ra,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  (Comp. 
Phaostr.  Her.  xix.  1 1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  110 ; 
Dares  Phryg.  34;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  50;  Txeta.  ad 
I&tfkr.  307.)  Hi»  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
w-us  and  Ajax  the  Telamonian;  his  armour  was 
promised  by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
Greeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  woo  bad  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Messed,  where  he  was  united  with 
M»-deia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Leuce 
in  the  Euxme  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
r.'i*  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  his  body.  (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
ud  /W.  Nem.  iv.  49;  Pans,  iii  19.  §  1 1.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.   The  Thes*aliaiiH,  at  the  command  of  the 
uaele  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
in  Troas.  (Philostr.  Her.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
KTmnisium  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.    (Paus.  vi.  23. 
i  2.)    Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
wad  from  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Pans,  iii  20.  §8),  on 
cape  Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  and  other 
5-Uce*.  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re- 
pruroted  in  ancient  works  of  art.   (Bot  tiger,  Vd- 
•^peauiiifl, iii.  p.  144,  &c;  Museum  Clement,  i.  52, 
'.17;VilUBorg.i.9;Mua.Nap.ii.59.)   [US.  J 


ACHILLES  ('AxiXXsot),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persona 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  ru  p.  383.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  CAX*\*dt  TdVior),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statius, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aem.  .But  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sixth  century  of  our  aera,  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  bo 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  far  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  tho 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Ix?ucippe.  It  bears  tho 
title  Td  aard  Atwtlimjr  iced  KAen-o^Kra,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
detects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
morel  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  arc  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  tbe  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  Tbe  work  is  fall  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself,  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  affairs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  Tho 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  Ovo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
PartheniuR.    An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
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tnasius,  Leydeu,  1 640, 8vo.  The  best  and  most  re-  I 
cent  edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  18*21,  in  | 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
Crucejus,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  11. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatius,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (w«p  I  <r<paipas)%  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be-  an  introduction  to  the 
rhaenomcna  of  Aratus  (EWjwyi)  its  rd  'Ap&rov 
<paiv6fi*va)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Maihe*.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Uranologia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  170.%  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  arc  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.    [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  A.  D.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15  ;  Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Caes.  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
Jlrroui.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHI'ROE  CAX'f*fo),  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  1.  §  4^  Anchiuoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchiroc,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Bel  us,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Dannus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippus 
(up.  Strph.  JJyz.  s.  v.  ITaAAifri)),  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallcnaea  and  Rhoetea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  ('AxAvs),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Heaiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (Scut.  Here  264, 
&c):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust.  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  fAx^r  *>lis  2*<p«H 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  'Or«ipoKprrtK&^  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Abu  Dckr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (CataL  Cod.  Ma- 
nusrr,  DiUioth.  Reg.  Pari*,  vol.  L  p.  230,  cod. 
mccx.,)  and  who  was  born  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  A.  if.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
1'usey,  Glial.  Cod.  Manutcr.  A  rah.  DiUioth.  liodl. 
p.  51*6.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Achtaei  and  Mohamtned,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first.  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmct's  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
liave  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 
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dence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c  2. 
150,  Ac.)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxl  14,  ed.  FrancoC 
1624,  foil.)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  the  title  **  Apomasaris  Apotclesmata,  sirr 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  I nsomniorum,  ex  1  ado- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Disciplina."  The 
word  AjMi'nosare*  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  famous  Albumaaar,  or  Abu  Ma'shar,  and  Leon- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  ia 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneirocritiea  of  Artemidoru, 
Lutct.  Paris.  1603,  4to«,  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhoer  in  hb 
C) titan  Da  vent  nense,  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1/62, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHO'LIUS  held  the  office  of  Maauter  Ad- 
missionum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (a.  c.  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurehan. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Several. 
(Lnmprid.  Ale*.  Sec.  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.  [Harpyiak.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  ('AxixwpioO  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  n.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeon  a. 
In  the  following  year,  B,  c  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Rrennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  toe 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  44  De  fontibus  vcterum  sur- 
torum  in  enarrandis  expeditionibus  a  Gallis  in 
Macedonian]  susceptis,*'  BeroL  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Aetu 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  oVtOfr,  £.  &  cares  cr 
troubles.  [L.  S.J 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  fiunily-name  of  the  Maulia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  die 
first  men  of  a  former  age.  (De  leg.  opr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  praetor  urbanas  in 
a  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  bold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvL  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In&c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Narniato 
oppose  Hasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Lit. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  n.  c  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lcntulus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  b,  c  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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tie  tribune  P.  Poix-ins  Laeca  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  ovation,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
him.  (Liv.  xxriiL  38,  xxix.  1 — 3,  13,  xxxiL  7.) 

2.  L.  Manlics  Acimkus  Fulvianub,  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted 
into  the  Manila  gens,  probably  by  the  above-men- 
tioced  Acidinus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8.)  He  was 
praetor  a  c  1  B8,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispnnia 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.  c  1 86.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  would  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
subjection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
-queace,but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Liv.xrzviiL 
35,  xxxix.  21,  29.)  In  B.  c.  183  he  was  one  of 
the  anihassadors  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and 
wss  also  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  found- 
ing the  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  founded  till  B.  c  181.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)  He  was  consul  n.  c.  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Fast. 
Oipio/.;  VelL  Pat.  iL  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Acid  in  us,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virum 
eomm.  eyreyUmque  cwem.    (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  Manlius  (Acidinus),  who  was  quaestor 
in  B.C.  168  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illustrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Liv.  xliL  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  Acidincs,  a  younjr  man  who  was  going  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  n.  c  45.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xii.  32.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic. 
adFam.  iv.  12.) 

ACl'LIA  OENS.  The  family-names  of  this 
gen*  are  A  viola,  Balbub,  and  Qlabrio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
ber* of  these  families  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
the  plcb*. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  born  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  Acilianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  Dart 
of  his  property.    (Plin.  "Ep.  L  14,  iL  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  GREGCRIUS  (Vfrrry6fnot 
'AjrlvSwot),  a  Greek  Monk.  A.  D.  1341,  distin- 
guished in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
pietist  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
and  succeeded  RarL-inm  in  bis  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em- 
peror, John  CantacuscnuS)  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
with  Palamas,  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
councils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
a.  o.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Lnmtia  et  Optratume  Dei  adverttu  imperitiam 
GmgorU  Palamae,  fc.  in  "  Variorum  Pontificnm 
ad  Petrum  Gnsphcum  Eutychianum  EpistoL"  p.  77, 
GreUer.  4to.  Ingolst.  1616,  and  Carmen  Jambi- 
ium  de  Hatrttdttu  Palamae*  14  Graeciae  Ortho- 
doxac  Scriptures,"  by  Leo.  AUatius,  p.  755,  voL  i. 
4ta.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACl£  CAku),  according  to  Ovid  {Met.  xiii. 


750,  Ac.)  a  sou  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis.  He 
wiis  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  ('Ax/tyrcf),  a  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.   (Pans.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Or. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  viii.  425),  and  as  Argcs  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  (*A<colr»r),  according  to  Ovid  {Met. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Mneonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoctes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  11  y  gin  us  (Fab.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Baceh  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.  [Nil-star.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  CAwJvrn*  or 
'AjcoVtios),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acontium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (A pol- 
ish iii  8.  §  1 ;  Stcph.  By*.  *.  r.  *Att6mov.)  [L.  S.] 

ACO'NTIUS  CAkoVtio!),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  tho  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  **I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe's  father  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
tho  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maidens 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 
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meant  to  punish  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  the  whole  affair  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  father  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  {Heroid.  20,  21 ;  camp.  Trist.  iiL  10.  73) 
and  Aristaenetus  (Eput.  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cvdippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  ( A/e/am.  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctesylla.  (Comp.  Ctk- 
svlla  and  Buttmanu,  Afythotog.  iL  p.  115.)  [L.S.J 
A'CORIS  rAxooti),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Kvagoros  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  B.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acoris  collected  a  large 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene- 
ral. Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  u.  c  373,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Diod.  xv.  2-4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42 ;  Theopom.op. 
J'koL  cod.  176\)  SynceUus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

AC11AEA  ('Ajcpaia).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosy nina  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  17.  §  2.) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acracus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Paus.  L  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
§  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Vitruv.  i.  7  ;  Spanbeim, 
ad  CatUm.  Hymn  in  Jov.  82.)  [L.  S.J 

ACRAEPlIEUS  ('Aicpai^*is\  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acrocphia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acraephius  or  Acmephiaeus.  (Steph.  Bya.  m.v. 
'AKpavpla  i  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 
ACRAGAS  ('AKpdyasy,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Steph.  Byt.  $.  v.  AKpdyarTfS.)  [L.  S.J 
ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Puny.  (xxxiiL  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  born.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  My*  were  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  famed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  a.  c,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ACRATO'PHORUS  ('AapoTo^oj),  a  sur- 
of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as 


ACRON. 

the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phignleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

ACRAWPOTESOUparorori?*),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  Mu- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  ap.  Atken.  ii.  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.  J 

A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods 
(Toe  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvi  23;  comp.  Dion  Chrys. 
Hhod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  hy 
Valerius  Maxim  us  (viiL  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arion,  which  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Acrion. 

ACRISIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Dana«,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (V'irg.  Aen.  viL  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  'Axpuru&nf     [L.  S.J 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  (Or.  Met.  v.  70.)     [L.  S.] 

ACRl'SIUS  ('AkoW),  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argoa  and  of  Ocaleia.    He  was  grandson  of  Lyu- 
ecus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.    His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  hare 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  father-in-law  I o bates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  bis 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  woukl 
kill  his  grandfather.     For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae'  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  brazen  tower.    But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
father,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  unci* 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri- 
sius ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectes. 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  1, 4.  §  1 ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  2,  25. 1 6, 
iii.  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  FaL  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  PsRsaca.    According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Orrtt  1087),  Acrisius 
wjis  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
{>art  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp. 
Libanius,  Orai.  voL  iii  472,  ed.  Reiske.)    [L.  S.J 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caenineuses,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Kerctrius  as  Spol& 
Opima.  (See  Did.  of  Ant  p.  893.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut  Horn.  16;  Serv.  ad.  Viry.  Aen.  vi. 
060;  Liv.  i.  10.) 

ACKON  fAicpon'),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.    His  exact  date 
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is  not  known ;  bet,  m  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
contemporary  -with  Empedoclea,  who  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Peioponnesian  war,  he  must 
hare  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ*  From 
Sicily  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (ivwplortvtv).  It  is  said 
that  !it*  wm  in  that  city  during  tho  great  plague 
(b.  c  430),  and  that  lari*e  firea  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
bis  direction,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  (Prat.  De  Is.  et  Otir.  80 ; 
Oribaa.  Sjnop*.  vi.  24,  p.  97;  Ae'tiua,  tetrab. 
ii.  term.  i.  94,  p.  223 ;  Paul  Aegin.  ii.  35, 
p.  406.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  49.  &c),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Em- 
pedode*  or  Shnonides  (who  died  B.  C.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
•whether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agrigentum  he  wa* 
anxious  to  erect  a  family  tomb,  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
docles  however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitaph  {rteSatrriKSr),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
the  original : 

"Aicpor  irp-pov  'Ajcp&v  'Ajcpayayrlyov  -rarpos  &Kpov 

Kf^rrti  apitftrds  daps*  merp&os  dxpordr^t. 
The?  second  line  was  sometimes  read  thus : 

'Ajrpmrrwf  Kopvfns  rv/itos  iicpot  iraTcx**. 

Some  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Sunonides.  (Suid.  a  e.  "Axprnr  ;  Eadoc.  Violar^ 
apt.  Vflloison,  J  need.  Or.  L  49 ;  Diog.  Laert. 
viiL  65.)  The  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to 
boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(founded  by  Thessalus  the  son,  and  Polybus,  the 
son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  about  B.c.  400),  claimed 
Acron  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-Gal.  IntrwL  4. 
toL  xiv.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  century  b.  c.  [Philinus  ;  Sbra- 
noN.]  Pliny  falls  into  this  anachronism.  (H.  N. 
xxix.  4.)  None  of  Acron's  works  are  now  extant, 
though  he  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
.Medical  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  [W.  A.O.] 

ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  a.  D.,  but  whose  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
race, and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  we  have  on  Persius.   The  fragments  which 
remain  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti- 
lated, are  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
the  older  commentators,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  and 
others.    They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milan,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
been  published  since  in  different  editions ;  perhaps 
the  best  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  ed.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Leipxig,  1571.    A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
is  referred  to  by  the  grammarian  Charisius.  [A.  A.] 
ACROPOLITA,    GEOROIUS  (Tufam 
'Ax^wsAirns),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
stantino* Acropolita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
By  tan  tine  family  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (76.  39), 
but  accompanied  his  father  in  bis  sixteenth  year  to 


Nicaea,  the. residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatatxes  Ducas.   There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodoras  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephorus  Blemmida.  (Ib.  32.)    The  emperor  em- 
ployed him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  negociator.    In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  army  in  the  war  between  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.    Rnt  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palaeologua.    Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic    Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeologua  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  12G0,  and  in  1261 
he  expulsed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years 
from  public  affairs,  and  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.    But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negociation.  Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches  ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  6ve  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor's  name  that  that  confession 
of  faith  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.   The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  fault  of 
Acropolita.    In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works :  tho 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzau- 
tine  empire,  under  the  title  Xpovucd*  th  *V  aw6^u 
t«#V  #V  iJoT^poii,  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologua  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuxenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabridua,/ii«.Cru«j.voLvii.p.768.)  The 
first  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo.;  bnta  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.    It  has  the  title  r«wp7^ou 
tow  'Atcporoklrov  tow  fuyaKov  KoyoOirov  XP0*1*^ 
<rvyypdpth  Georgii  Acropolitae,  magni  Logotheiae^ 
Historic^  &c.  Paris,  1651.  foL    This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  u  Corpus  Byzantinoram  Scriptorura," 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xii.    This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  enly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author* 
which  is  lost.  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria, 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  Pachymeres 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolitn.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  (vol.  vii.  p.  471 )  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Tltpl  rww  dri  icrlcttes 
koV/uov  ir&v  teal  irtpl  twv  ficuriXtvcavTvy  pi\pi 
dAcMTcwr  Kwv<rramvow6k**s.  Georgius,  or  Gre- 
goriusCyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita's  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  iv.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  seq.     [W.  P.] 

ACROREITES  CAKpwpttnis),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Mcta- 
pontnm  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v. 
'Awpwocta.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRU'TATUS  QA*p6™ro,).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infamy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  b.c  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  B.  c.  314  against  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  ww  in  B.  c.  309.  Ho  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomenes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71  ;  Paus,  i. 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,  2 ;  Plut  Agist  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  1.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chclidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus, who  was  the  uncle  of  his  father  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymus 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  B.  c.  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodcmus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
hi*  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
tins  mistaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
ahove.  (  Plut.  J'yrrh.  26-28 ;  Ayit,  3;  Paus.iii.  6. § 3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  {ap.  A  then.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  ('Attraia).  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Dork  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  41  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7 ; 
llygin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Stavercn.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTA  EON  fAm-aW).  J.  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
rnn,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  bv  Ovid  {Met.  iii.  206,  &c.) 
and  Hyginos.  {Fab.  181 ;  corop.  Stat.  Thcb.  ii.  203.) 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  had 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gargnphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.    (Ov.  MtU 
iii.  155,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Callim.  L  m 
Paiiad.  110.)    Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  be  ex- 
celled her  in  bunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feist 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Baevh.  320;  Diod.  iv.  81.)    A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  ho  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  the  rock  on 
which  Actneon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  ArteuiU 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaern 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness.   Palaephatus  {$.  r.  Actaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.    According  to  th: 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  wa» 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delph: 
commanded  the  Orcbomenians  to  bury  the  remain* 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  Tim 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orcbomenians  offered  annual  ut- 
eri tices  to  Actaeon  in  that  place.    The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  tv 
Polygnotus  in  the  Leschc  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2  ;  cump.  Mttller,  OrrAo*. 
p.  348,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Mch'ssus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off ;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archias  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Mclusus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  pn>pi- 
tiate  Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (PIuLjW. 
AW.  p.  772 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucvd.  vL 
3 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.}  [L.'S.] 

ACTA  ECS  ('Airraioi).  A  son  of  Erisichihon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (X  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughter*, 
Agraulos,  Hcrse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succewi- 
ed  by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus  (iii.  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hano, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.      [L.  S.J 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
woman,  and 
Asia  Minor. 


originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Nero  loved  her  far  more  than  hu 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attalus.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tat 
Ann.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2  ;  Suet.  AVr.  28,  50 ;  Dion 
Cass.  IxL  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  hi* 
worship.   (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  J'roprrt.  p.  434.)    [L.  S.] 
ACTI'SANES  {'Ajcriadmjs),  a  king  of  Ethiopia 
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»ho  conqne  red  Egypt  and  povemed  it  with  justice. 
He  {bonded  the  citj  of  Khinocolura  on  the  con- 
fine* of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Meadea,  an  Egyptian.  Diodoma  says  that  Acti- 
sanes  conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasia,  for 
which  wo  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ammosis.  At  all 
(-rents,  Amasia,  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus,  cannot 
be  meant.  (Diod.  L  60  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  759.) 
ACTIUS.  [Amua.] 

ACTOR  {Atrip).  1.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Diamede,  the  daughter  of  Xuthus.  He  was  thus 
i  brother  of  A»teropcia»  Aenetus,  Phylacus,  and 
(V- plains,  and  husband  of  Aegina,  father  of  Me- 
noetins,  and  grandfather  of  Patroclus.  (Apollod. 
i.  1|  4,  16,  in.  10.  f  8 ;  Pind.  OL  ix.  75 ;  Horn. 
II  ii.  785,  xvi.  14.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Phorbas  and  ilyrmine,  and  husband 
of  Molione.  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  Augeas, 
and  father  of  Eurvtus  and  Cteatus.  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.  \  2;  Pans.  t.  1.  §  8,  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

1  A  companion  of  Aeneas  (  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  500), 
who  is  probably  the  same  who  in  another  passage 
(iii  H)  is  called  an  Auruncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
quered knee  Turnus  made  a  boast.  This  story 
scans  to  hare  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  saying 
*  Actoris  spolium"  (Jut.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil  in  general  [L.  &  J 

ACT(/RIDES  or  ACTO'RION  ('Attroplhis  or 
Arrowy),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  arc 
consequently  given  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
web  as  Patroclus  (Or.  Met.  xiii  373 ;  Trist.  i.  9. 
29),  Erithus  (Ov.  Met  v.  79  ;  compare  viii.  308, 
371),  Enrytus,  and  Cteatus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  621, 
xiu.  185,  xi.  750,  xxiiu  638.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ACTCKRIUS  NASO,  seems  to  hare  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
times,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (Jul.  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  ia  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
he  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Caesar. 

ACTUA'RIUS  CAjcrowtpwi),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
name  wa*  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
father*,  name  was  Zacharias  ;  he  himself  practised 
at  CoBiUatinnple,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Admarim.  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
court  upon  physicians.  (  Diet  of Ant.y.  6  ll^b.)  Very 
little  ii  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
hit  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
others  bring  him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
i*  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Racendytes,  who 
hired  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Palaeologua, 

o.  1281—1328.  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
'j].>>«4  to  have  boon  Apocauchus,  whom  he  de- 
icnbes  (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
"jmo  an  embassy  to  the  north.  (De  Metk.  Med. 
Praef.  in  i.  ii.  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled,  IUpl  *Evtpy(twy  iral 
nadir  voi?  Wir^urow  nrcofurros,  *al  ttjt  aav*  adrd 
-**  De  Actionibua  et  Affections  Spiritus 
Atiiiaalis,  ejusque  Nntritione.*'  This  is  a  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
which  ail  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle, Galen,  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
wtyect.   The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchuaen,  Hist.  Medic.  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  Ac  It  was  first  published,  Venet.  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published,  Par.,  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  preface,  by  Jac  GoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Physici  et  Medici  Groeci  Mi- 
norts,  BeroL  8vo.  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bernardi  Reliquiae  Medico-Critico*,  cd.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  &tpa- 
weimin)  M4$o9os,  **  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Dietz  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Galen 
De  Dissect.  Muse.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praef.  L  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisiua, 
was  first  published  Venet.  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Phys.  et  Metl.  Gr.  Min. 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  Utpl  Amyv&rtvt 
naflo?*',**  De  Morborum  Dignotione,"  and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's  Dtctmnarium 
Mcdicum,  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  token  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves, Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruelliua,  with  the  title 
**  De  Medicamentorum  Composition?."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  FernePs  collection  of 
writers  De  Pebribus,  Venet  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Tlepl  Ovp&v,  u  Dc 
Urmia," in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which TheophUusProtospnthariuH  hud 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  bad  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet.  4 to., and  has  been  several  times  reprinted; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  (Handbuch  der  li'u- 
cherkunde  fur  die  AeUere  Median,  Leipzig,  1841 ), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Medkao 
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Artis  Principes  of  H.  Stephens,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Frcind's  Hist,  of  Phytic;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Med. ;  Haller,  Bibliatk.  Medic  Praet. ;  Rarchuscn, 
Hist.  Medic.)  (W.  A.  G.J 

ACU'LEO  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Li v.  xxrriii.  55.)  Acu- 
leo,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  regular  fa- 
mily-name of  the  Furia  gens,  but  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  example 
occurs  in  the  following  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acutencss  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visetlius  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  father  from  his  ncuteness,  and 
that  his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic  de  Or.  i.  43,  ii.  1,  65 ;  Brut.  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  ('AKovfitv6s\  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Phaedr.  init;  Xen.  Manor. 
Hi.  13.  §  2.)  He  was  the  father  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (Plat. 
Pratag.  p.  315,  c  ;  Symp,  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Kpitf.  Socratis  et  Socraticorum^  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius.  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.    [W.  A.  G.] 

ACUSILAUS  CAKowrfAsm),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logognq>hers(Z>ic*.  of  Ant.  p.  575, 
a.),  who  prolan  bly  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  ,the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  (».  r.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
father  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logograpbera,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (Symp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  Acusilaus  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious.  («.  r.  'EkotoZk  MiAifowr,  'laropHaaiy 
1vyypi$tt.)  The  fragments  of  Acusilaus  have 
been  published  by  Sturta,  Gerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1 824  ;  and  in  the  **  Museum  Criticum,"  i. 
p.  216,  &c.  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACUT1US,  tribune  of  the  oicbs  a  c  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Li v.  v.  10 ; 
Did.  of  Ant.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  fAfa),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  s.  c 
351  and  died  B.  c  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  B.C.  340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  B.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
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him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  Halicamassu*,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.    (Arrian,  AnaU 

i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvi.  42,  74 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657 ; 
Plut  Alt*.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('ABoSisor'AMawi), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MaKtMvos  u 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigram 
in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Antk.  Gr.  vi.  228) ;  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (Anlk.  Gr.  viL  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (Antk.  Gr.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
'ASSaiov  MtruAnroiou,  and  there  w;u»  a  Mitylenaean 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  n*pl 
'AyaAftaroirouir  and  Tltpi  Aiadtcrtvs.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  606.  a,  xl  p.  471,  r.)  The  time  when  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Reiskc, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (Antk.  Grace.  vL  228. 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  AnaL 

ii.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  831.)      [C.  P.  M.] 
ADAMANTEIA.  TAmalthkia.] 
ADAMA'NTIUS   ('Aoo/idWioj),  an  ancient 

physician,  bearing  the  title  of  Iatrosopkista  (Imrputmr 
Koywv  cr&pumjs,  Socrates,  Hist  Ecdcs.  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  sec  JticL  of  AnL 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  was  bv  birth  n  Jew,  and  thst 
he  Wits  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  rte  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  tout 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  a.  d.  4 1 5.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates, 
I.e.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
yhvsiognomy,  ^uaioyrupiovuttL,  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  L  Prooem.  p. 
314,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polcmo's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantius,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (Bibtiatk.  Graeoa,  vol.  ii.  p- 
171,  xiii  34,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Tbeodosius  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  Honorius.  It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8va*  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1 544,  8vo.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4 to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franxius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Pky* 
ognomiae  Veteres,  Gr.  et  Lat,  Altenb.  1780,  8r«. 
Another  of  his  works,  IIspl  'AW^mp,  De  Ventis, n 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  L  serm.  3,  c 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  mann- 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  0 ribs- 
si  us  and  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ADEIMANTUS  ('ASefjuorrot).  1.  The  sou  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Thcmistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themi*- 
tocles  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Salami*. 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle,  but  this 
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was  denied  by  the  Corinthians  and  the  other 
Greeks.  (Herod,  viii.  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  PIuU  Them. 
11.) 

2.  The  son  of  Leueoloph ides,  an  Athenian,  wa« 
one  of  the  commander*  with  Alcibiades  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Andros,  &  c.  407.  (Xen.  HdL  i. 
4.  %  2 1 .)  Hewu  again  appointed  one  of  the  Albe- 
rt-an  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae*  B.  c. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
p >tami,  B.  c.  405,  where  be  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders, and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
put  to  ilmth.  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
for  cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian* who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was 
accused  by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
was  afterward  i  im  peached  by  Con  on.  (  Xen.  Hell.  i. 
7.  %  1 ,  ii.  1 .  §  30-32 ;  Pans.  iv.  1 7.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  5 ;  Dcm. 
dt  fab.  fee.  p.  401.  ;  Lys.  e.  Ale.  pp.  143,  21.) 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  Adeimanto*  in  the  **  Frogs  " 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
lophus,  that  is,  u  White  Crest."  In  the  **  Prota- 
goras*' of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.). 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  latter.  (ApoL  Socr.  p.  34,  a,  de 
Rep.  ii.  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
offered  to  kill  Arminius  if  the  Romans  would  send 
him  poison  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
the  offer.    (Tac.  ^m.  ii.  88.) 

AD  HER  HAL  fATOptu).  1 .  A  Carthaginian 
cummander  in  the  first  Punk  war,  who  was  placed 
rrer  Drepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
consul  P.  Claudius  in  a  sea-fight  olT  Drepana,  h.  c. 
249.  (Polyb.  u  49—52;  Diod.  EcL  xxir.) 

2.  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mngo  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  b.c. 
206.    (Lit.  xarviii.  30.) 

3.  The  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nUw,  had  the  kingdom  of  Nutnidta  left  to  him  by 
his  father  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
and  Jugurtha,  b.  c  118.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome  and 
was  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Roman*  in  b.  c  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and  be- 
si^ed  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Jugurtha  in  B.  c.  112,  although  he  had  placed 
himself  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(Sail.  Jwg.  5,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26;  Lit.  Ep.  63; 
Diod.  Ere.  xxxiv.  p.  605.  ed.  Wees.) 

ADIATOR1X  ('ASmtip^  son  of  a  tetrarch 
in  Gaiatia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
all  the  Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
prisoner  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to 
death  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son, 
Dyteutus,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
celebrated  goddess  in  Comana.  (Strab.  xiL  pp.  543, 
558,  559  ;  Cic  ad  Earn,  ii.  12.) 

ADMETE  ('A2/x7frn).  1.  A  daugter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Thetys  (Hesiod.  Theog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
in  the  preface  to  his  fables  calls  Admeto  and  a 
daughter  of  Pontus  and  Thalaswu 

2,  A  daughter  of  Eurystheus  and  Antimache  or 
Admete.  Heracles  was  obliged  by  her  father  to 
fbich  for  her  the  girdle  of  Area,  which  was  worn 
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by  Hippoljte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetses  (ad  Lycophr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  (A  then.  xv.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hem 
at  Argos,  but  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samoa.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  more.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  t>ack  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samos.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Argives,  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samoa.  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  f  Ai>irro0,  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymcne  orClymenc.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2, 9. §  14.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Hy- 
gtn.  Eab.  14.  173.)    When  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.   This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Aleut.  2 ; 
Callim.  k.  m  Apolt.  46,  &c),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  Hi.  1 0. 
§  4.)    On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.     Apollo,   however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  tbe  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  far  him.    Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  15 ;  com- 
pare Alckstis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  CA4>irro0,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epirua,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
tbe  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Pbthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  bands  upon  the 
hearth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  be,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistocles 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  136,  137;  PluL  Them.  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ADME'TUS  CAoMirvoi),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  hi*  is  preserved 
bv  Lucian.  (Dtmonaxy  44  ;  Brunck,  Anal.'m.  p. 
'Si.)  [C.P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  ('Aowitvi).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Anson.  Evigr.  xxix. 
6.) 

2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (Piaut.  Menatck.  i.  2.  35  ;  CatulL 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ADO'NIS  (*A8o»w),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord- 
ing to  Heaiod  (ap.  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphcsiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Apollod.  L  c)  a  son  of 
Tbeias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)   The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:   Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  father's  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  apipva.    After  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  born.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone  ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keepiug,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.    The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.     Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  controuL  After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  far  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.    Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  father, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.    Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  his 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
(Met  x.  300,  ice.)  adds  the  following  features: 
Myrrha  *s  love  of  her  father  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  i.  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.    Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.    According  to  some  traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  EcL  x.  18 ;  Ptolcm.  Hephacst  i.  p.  306, 
cd.  Gale.)    A  third  story  related  that  Dionysus 
carried  off  Adonis.  (Phanodca  ap.  Plut.  Sympo$. 


iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginus 
(Port  Attron.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (JdylL  xv.), 
Dion  (Idyll,  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  (839,  &c)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapus. 
(Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Jthod.  L  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Oolgos  and  Be  roe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (Schol.  ad  TkeocriL  xv. 
100;  Nonni  Dumys.  xlL  155.)  On  bis  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  bis  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (OrpA.  hymn.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  d*  dea  Syr.  c  6.)    Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications.   In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.    In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  tlx 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appear 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  wintei 
and  its  revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  su 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  world 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrate 
in  annual  festivals  ('ASwvia)  at  By  bios,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.      [L.  S.J 

AD  RAN  US  (  AZpa*6i\  a  Sicilian  divinity  wh> 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  a 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  TimoL 
12  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  («.  e.  llaAutoi) 
represents  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  PalicL 
According  to  Aelion  (Hist  Anirn.  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranus 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general. 
(Bochart,  Geograpk.  Sacra,  p.  530.)  [L.  S.1 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Tlieo- 
phmstus,  entitled  wtpl  'Hd**,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweighauser's 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  ('ASpdtrrtta).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Mclisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dic- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  i.  1. 
§  6 ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Joe.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimacbus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iii.  132,  ice.)  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infant  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (afatpa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe,  (Spanh.  ad 
Callim.  I.  c.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adnutus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopua  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588),  and  by  others  from 
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the  verb  6ibpd<rKia>,  according  to  which  it  would 
signify  the  goddess  whom  none  can  escape.  (Vale- 
ken,  ad  Herod,  iii  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTI'NE.  [Adrastbs.] 

ADRASTUS  f/ASpo^Tot),  a  son  of  Talaus, 
king  of  Ar^os,  and  of  Lysimache.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§13.)  Pausaniaa  (U.  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
Lysianaaaa,  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  69)  Eurynome. 
(Conap.  SchoL  ad  Kurip.  Pkoen.  423.)  During  a 
feud  between  the  most  powerful  houses  in  Argos, 
Talaus  was  slain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus 
being  expelled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
then  king  of  Sicyon.  When  Polybus  died  with- 
out heirs.  Adrastus  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicyon,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  said  to  hare 
instituted  the  Nemcau  games.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  572 ; 
Pind.  AV».  it.  30,  &c. ;  Herod,  v.  67  ;  Pans.  ii. 
6.  §  3^)  Afterwards,  however,  Adrastus  became 
reconciled  to  Amphiaraus,  gave  him  his  sister  Eri- 
phyle  in  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argos.  During  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydeus  of  Calydon  and  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their  native  countries, 
met  at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
carae  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
6oy«arated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
of  his  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
lion,  and  the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adras- 
tus therefore  gare  his  daughter  Deipyle  to  Tydeus, 
and  Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  bock  to  his 
own  country.  Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war 
against  Thebes,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  1, 
Ac  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  69,  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
ran.s  Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopncus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
a*  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  A 
xxni.  346,  Ac. ;  Pans,  viii  25.  §  5 ;  Apollod.  iiL 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Theseus  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  burial.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1  ; 
Paoa.  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  years  after  this  Adrastus  persuaded  the 
■even  sons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
gods  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
■access,  (Pans.  ix.  9.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
This  war  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
of  the  Epigoni  ('EirfTorot).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
raxed  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
Tiresiaa.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2—4 ;  Herod,  v.  61 ; 
Strab.  viL  p.  325.)    The  only  Argue  hero  that 
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fell  in  this  wax,  was  Aegialcus,  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adrasteia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Pans.  L  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  part* 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Paus.  L.  c),  at  Sicyou 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.  (iii.  1&  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.    (Horn.  IL  v.  412.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  CASpaaros%  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  be  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod,  i.  35—45.)       [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ('AS/Kwrroi),  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Proo- 
fed, in  via.  lib.  /%«.)i  an<*  DV  Achilles  Tatius 
(p.  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  ta 
Harmonica  Ptolcmaei),  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  wfpl 
'Apfiovucwv,  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.J 

ADRIA'NUS.  [Hadrianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('AofMoyor),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herod es  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  H1b  advance- 
ment docs  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  M  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,"  and  Adrian  us  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  ono 
another  in  their  zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianua 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  rdAw  ix  ♦oiWicijt  ypd^iara, 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equijmge 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  hia 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  orfrpora  xrfpewf,  but 
his  pupils  were  not  content  with  weapons  ok* 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoninus  to  Athens 
made  him  acquainted  with  Adrian  us,  whom  be 
invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.  D.  1 92,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  (Philostr.  Yit. 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  *A9puu4s.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  arc  extant.  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allatius  in  the  Excerpta  Faria  Graecorum  So- 
jikistarum  etc  Rheioricorumy  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Walz  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Wmtores  Grarci, 
1832.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  fAtyiafoj),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  *AX«(oi»5p«£i.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Byz. 
$.  v.  Sarcm),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  *A<rrptdaJ) 
Suidas  (*.  r.  'A$iav6t)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  'AA^oKtyidj,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  Abhandl,  der  Berlin. 
Akwltmir,  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  CAtyiWt)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  A.  D.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Isagoge  Sacrarum  Literarum,  re- 
commended by  Photius  (No.  2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critiri  Sacri.  fbl.  Loud.  1CG0.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SIUS  ('AoWo*iot),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  1,  &c,  viii.  6.  §  7.) 

AKA.  [Gaka.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Yal.  Flacc.  i.  742,  v. 
42G.)  [L.  S.] 

A  E'ACES  (A/eunji).  1.  The  father  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates,  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  Ionians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c.  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  Ionians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionian*.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  a  c  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (A/aJtfotjj),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Pcleus  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  227,  &c.,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  4  ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus  ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  grcaVgrandson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  296.)  [L.  8,] 


AEACUS. 

AEACIDES  (AWoSji),  the  son  of  Arymba*, 
king  of  Epirua,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsnlus,  by  whom  ho 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
DeVdameia  and  Troias.  In  B.  c.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  m  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Cassander ;  but  the  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhna,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  &  c.  313 ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pans.  i.  11 ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1, 
36,  74  ;  Plut.  Pyrrk.  I  2.) 

ABACUS  (Afaitoj),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  boru 
in  the  island  of  Oenonc  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12,  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  52;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  com  p.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (nipfirjKts) 
of  the  island  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  nut 
of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Fragm.  67,  ed.Gottling ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  6;  Paus.  /.  c.)  Ovid  {Met.  vii.  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fob.  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375),  on  th« 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
MUller  justly  remarks  (Aepinetica),  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pclasgians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi- 
dones, and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  htk.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  favourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  uulcs* 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might  ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhcllenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
A  caecum,  which  was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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walls  of  white  marble.    Aeaeus  was  believed  in 
later  times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
s.ttred  enclosure.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre- 
wrred  in  Pindar  (Oi.  viii.  39,  &c)  relates  that 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeaeus  as  their  assistant 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.    When  the  work 
was  completed,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
van,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  parts  of  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  forced  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  built  by  Aeaeus.    Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 
phesied that  Troy  would  fall  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeacids.    Aeaeus  was  also  believed  by  the 
Aeginetans  to  hare  surrounded  their  island  with 
high  cliffs  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Pans,  ii.29. 
§  .*».)   Several  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
story  of  Aeaeus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (  Met.  viL 
506,  4e_  ix.  435,  4ec)    By  Endeis  Aeaeus  had 
two  sons,  Teiamon  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  sim,  Phocus,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  two 
others,  who  contrived  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
contest,  and  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[Panes;  Tklamon.]    After  his  death  Aeaeus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (0 v. 
MeL  xiiL  25;  Hor.  Cam.  ii.  13. 22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  (Gorg.  p.  523 ;  compare  A  point/,  p. 
41 ;  IsocraL  Enig.  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
European*.    In  works  of  art  he  was  represented 
bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  6  ;  Pind.  I$tkm.  viiL  47,  &c)  Aeaeus 
bad  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6  ;  Hesych.  s.  r. ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Sem.  xiii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
AV«.  riii.  22.)  [L.  S,] 

AEAEA  (Aioia).  1.  A  surname  ot  Medeia, 
derived  from  Aea,  the  country  where  her  father 
Aeetes  ruled.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  1135.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  32  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  559 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  Hi.  3C6.)  Her  eon  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.  (Acaetuy  ProperL 
ii.  23.  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
have  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Propert.  iii.  10.  31.)  [US.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (A*a»r»»j).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
Lmipsacus,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Arrhedice  in  marriage.  (Thuc  vi  59.) 

2.  A  tmgic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  T nitric 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
ISchol.  ad  Hepkaed.  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paw., 

AEBU'TIA  GENS,  contained  two  families,  the 
names  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  for- 
mer was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician ;  but  the 
pens  was  originally  patrician.  Candctn  does  not 
**em  to  have  been  a  family-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
consul  in  aa  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  curule  office  till  the  praelorship  of  M. 
Aebotius  Elva  in  a.  c.  1 76. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutius 
1"' longed,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
of  the  Bacchanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  senate  in  consequence,  b.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
9,  IU  19.) 

A£DE'SIA(AioWa),a  female  phUosophcr  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Sy  na- 
nus and  the  wife  of  Henneia*,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  Syrian  us,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damascius,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monius  and  Heliodorus.  (Suidas,  ».  r. ;  Damascius, 
op.  Phot.  cod.  242,  p.  841,  b.  ed.  Dckker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (AJ8«W),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Iamblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesins  fearing  the  real  or 
fancied  hostility  of  the  Christian  em  [M»ror  Conri  tan- 
tine  to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  tho 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes 
and  E  use  bias,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunap.  VU.  Aedes.)    [B.  J.] 

AEDON  fAwowV).  >•  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  (Od.  xix. 
517,  &c.)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylns.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  pun  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe 's  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylns.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  aa  Aedon 's 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phcre- 
cydes,  I-Vag-m.  p.  138,  ed.  Sturx  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  Bhe  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husbaud, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prise.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fate,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  tho 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.    Aedon  fled  with  Chelidonis  to  he* 
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lather,  who,  when  Polytechnus  came  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  hound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thu»  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
father  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
seems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies  and 
is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.J 

AEETES  or  AEE'TA  (Aiifn>»)»  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tkeog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Praef.  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Find,  OL  xiii.  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pastphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
L  c. ;  Apollod.  L  c;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic 
dt  Nat.  Deor.  hi.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  aud  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  960.;  Apollod.  i.  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Absyrtus,  Ab- 
oonautab,  Jason,  and  Mkoria.         [L.  S.] 

AKE'TtS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met.  vii.  9,  296,  //erotrf.  vi.  103  ;  Val.  Flacc. 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGA  (AfTtj),  according  to  Hyginus  (Poet. 
Astr,  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infant  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  gnat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Arga  was  a  duughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegia).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Eucmerus  and  others.  (Eratosth.  Catast. 
J 3  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  Inxtit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  alf,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  di^,  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (A  rat.  J 'ham. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  ldders»  Ursprung 
JtUung  dcr  Siemnamcn,  p.  S09  ;  Bbttiger, 
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Amalikea,  I  p.  16,  &c. ;  Creuxer,  Symbol,  it.  p. 
458  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEON  (AfyoW),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Gaea.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  U  ran  id* 
(Hes.  Tkeog.  502,  Ace),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (iKwr6yx*tp*i)  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  L  1.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  149, 
Sic.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Brian: us  instead  of  Aegaeon. 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (II.  L 
403,  &c),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(Horn.  J  I.  I  398,  &c)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tkeog.  154,  &c.  617,  &c),  Aegaeon  and  hit 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
chcires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (He*.  Tkeog. 
617,  &c  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  iu 
Pausanios  (ii.  1.  §  6,  ii.  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pont  us  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  (MtL 
ii.  10)  and  Philostratus  (  Vil.  Ajtdlon.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(Aen.  x.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachas  (//yaw. 
in  Del.  14l,&c.),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  an 
Theocritus  (IJylL  I  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [  L.  S.J 

A  EGA  E  US  (Alycuos),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hill.  (Stmb.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (Atyffliji),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegcus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus, 
(Horn.  //.  i.  265;  Ov.  Herwd.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
comp.'itv  Abobus.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGE  RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Li v.  i.  19;  VaL  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv.  L  21.)  The  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  out  two  distinct  placv* 
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•acred  to  Algeria,  one  near  Arid*  (Vug.  Aen.  vii. 
761,  Ac;  Ovid,  Fast  iiL  263,  &c;  Strab.  t. 
p.  239  ;  Plut.  Ar«m.  4;  Lactant.  i.  2*2.  §  1),  and 
the  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  called  Caparella,  where 
the  sacred  shield  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
where  Numa  was  likewise  believed  to  bare  had 
mterviews  with  his  beloved  Camena.  (Pint.  Num. 
13  ;  Jut.  iii.  12.)     Orid  (Afd.  xv.  431,  &c. ; 

Strab.  /.  c)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Noma,  Aegeria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Aricia,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen- 
tations the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  Tauris  by  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Hippolytus.    Virgil  {Aen. 
vii.  761)  makes  Hippolytus  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Yirbius,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.    This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
combined  with  a  purely  Italian  worship  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women.  (Festus,  $.  v.  Egeriae  ;  compare 
Wagner,  Commentatio  de  Egeriae  fonte  et  sprcu 
nt^me  sitm,  Marburg,  1824  ;  Hartung,  Die  Iit  /ip. 
ier  Homer,  ii.  p.  203,  &c  and  213,  &c)     [L.  S.] 
AEGESTUS.    [  Ackstbs.] 
AEGEUS  (A*7»vj).     1.  According  to  some 
accounts  a  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 
of  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 
Phe  tains,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Pandion,   (Paus.  L  5.  §  3,  &c. ;  SchoL  ad 
Ljcopkr.  494  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  5.)  Pandion 
had  been   expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Motion  ids,  but  Aegeus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  Pallas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegeus  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.    Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed tli  l*  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  (Plut.  The*.  3; 
ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
formed of  bis  descent,  be  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
feated the  fifty  sons  of  bis  uncle  Pallas,  who 
claiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
kit  upon  Aegeus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Plat.  The*.  13.)    Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
soon  after.    His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
runner :   When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.    On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
pr  nine,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rock  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  Kail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.    (Plut.  The*.  22;  Diod.  iv.  61; 
Pans.  L  22.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iiL 
74.)    Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
some  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
to  Cokhis,  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 
(ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  5. 
§  2.)  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  Utter  of  which 
bad  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  L  5.  g  2, 
x.  10.  §  I.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera,  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aegcids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cad  mean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  Aegcids 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
rtitk.  v.  101;  J*tk  vii.  18,  &c.,  with  the  SchoL) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  (Paus. 
iiL  15.  §  6  ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGI'ALE  or  AEGIALKIA  (AfydAn  or 
A<7idActa),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Horn. 
//.  v.  412 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Eustath,  ad  IL  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  610;  Or. 
Met.  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Crctcnsis 
(vi.  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytemncstra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
(76m,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  (AfyoAfui).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Demoanassa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialcia. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
ncus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialcia  was  ascribed. 
(Paua.ii.  5.  §5,viL  I.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.  [Absyrtvs.]    [L.  S.J 
AEGl'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457—461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  bad  banished  Childeric. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  his  death.  (Ciregor.  Tu- 
-u  12.) 
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26  AEG1NETA. 

AEQIDUCHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  (Afyoou- 
Xos  or  Afyfox01)* a  surname  of  Zeus,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  II.  i.  202,  ii.  157, 
373,  &c. ;  Pind.  Itth.  iv.  99  ;  Hygin.  Poet,  A  sir.  ii. 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  at£  and  dx^, 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
gnat.  (Spanh.  ad  CaUim.  hymn,  in  Jov.  49.)  [L.S.] 

AETGIMUS,  or  AEGl'MIUS  (Afyu«w,  or 
Alyimos)^  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Differ.  Puis. 

i.  2,  iv.  2.  11.  voL  viii.  pp.  498,  716,  752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  Velio  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  His  work  was  entitled  flcpi  IlaAftaV,  De 
Patpitationib**,  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachus  (ap.  Aiken,  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (wAeucow- 
Towouiror  irAyypufifia),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  (H.  N.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  ore  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [VV.  A.  G.] 

AEGl'MIUS  (Al-v/aief),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Pind. 
Fifth,  i.  124,  v.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (Apollod. 

ii.  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymos  and  Pamphylas,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dy  manes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyilus  (Hyllcans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aeghnius.  (Apollod.  it  8. 
§  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  L  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
sec  M  tiller,  Dor.  i.  35,  &c. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
**  Aegimius,**  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  (A then.  xL 
p.  503;  Steph.  Byx,  ».e.  'Atorrls.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Oroddeck,  BiUioih.  der  alt.  Lit.  *nd  AW,  ii.  84, 
&c;  M  tiller,  Dor.  L  33,  dec.;  Welcker,  Der  Epucke 
Cyrlm,  p.  266,  &c.  The  fragment*  are  collected 
in  Diintzcr,  Die  Fragm.  d.  epiech.  Poee.  der 
Oriech.  bit  xur  Zrit  Abxrand.  p.  56,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.  [Abacus.] 

AEOINAEA  (Aryira/a),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Paus. 

iii.  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha- 
mois, or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (aiyavia).  [L.S.] 

A  EG  IN  EH*  A,  a  modeller  (fidar)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (II.  M  xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckehnann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeginetae  in 
the  Piisaage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 


AEOISTHUS. 

of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  i 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Pasias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 


N calces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (A rat.  13), 
that  Nealcea  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sky  on, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  leacu ••■ 
B.  c  243.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  OL  cxl.  b.  c  220.  (K.  0.  Muller,  Arch, 
der  AW  p.  151.)  [C.P.M.] 
AEGINETA  PAULUS.  [Pavlv* 

NKTA.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Abgidochur] 
AE'GIPAN  (AJ-yhroy),  that  is,  Goat-Pan, 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  bo  altogether  of  lat< 
origin.  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  155)  he 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  Aega, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  13.  §28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  father  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  haJ 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  Catatt.  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  bis  hands  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  I  e.)  According  to  a  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParaUcL  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculum  and  her  father 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MyOoi. 
Briefs,  i.  p.  80,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 

AEGISTHUS  (Myurtoz),  a  son  of  Thyestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.    Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthns  (from  afg  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthns  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father. 
Bhe  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast    Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  e. 
and  252.)    Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.    (Od.  iv.  518,  &c)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od.  ui.  263,  &c)  In 
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AECUS. 

to  be  surprised  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
•flit  out  spies,  axd  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Acgtfthus  invited  him  to  a  repast  at  which  he  had 
fiia  treacherously  murdered.  (Horn.  OJ.  iv.  524, 
8*.;  Paus.  it  16.  §  5.)  After  this  event  Aegisthus 
lnmed  seven  year*  longer  oyer  Mycenae,  until  in 
ih*  eighth  Orestes  the  ton  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
temed  home  and  avenged  the  death  of  his  father 

putting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Horn.  Chi.  i. 
%  Ac ;  compare  Agaxrmvon,  Clytkmnrstra, 
i)itsrTt&.)  [L.  8. J 

AEGLE  (AfyAif).  I.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
Naiads  daughter  of  Zens  and  Neaera  (Virg.  Edog. 
tL  20).  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites. 
i'r-u*.  ix.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
tad  Oymene.  (llvgin.  Fab  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

3.  One  of  the  Hesperides.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  484  ;  comp.  Hesperidrr.) 

4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopcus,  who  was 
beloved  by  Theseus,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Pint.  The*.  20;  Athen,  xiii.  p.  557.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLE  (AfyAw),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  31)  by 
Lamprtia,  the  daughter  of  the  San,  according  to 
Hermippas  (ap.  Sc&ol.  in  Aristopk.  Pint.  701),  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Suidas.  ($.  v.  'Hw»oVn.) 
She  is  said  to  have  derived  her  name  Aegle, 
w  Brightness,"  or  **  Splendour,**  either  from  the 
beaaty  of  the  human  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Meibom.  Comment  in  ffi/tpr>cr.  "Jusjur™ 
Lugd.  ItaL  1643,  4to.  c  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.  A.G.] 

AEGLE'lS  (Ai^Arjft),  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 
▼ho  had  emigrated  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
of  Aegens,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Antheis, 
Lytaea,  and  Orthaca,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
<rf  Geraestus  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
mf  a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (Apollod. 
uu  15.  |  8.)  [L.  S.] 

A  EGLES  (  Afy\m-)»  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
■hunta,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
cn  one  occasion  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
n tempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
('JeJL  v.  9 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  4.) 

AEGLETES  (AJ-yATfnjr),  that  is  the  radiant 
pxL,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
i/"30 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  |  26  ;  Hesych.  ».  v.)   [L.  &] 

AEGO'BOLUS  (AryoftJA**),  the  goat-killer,  a 
mmante  of  Dionysus,  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia. 
(Paas.ix.8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGO'CERUS  (AfysVvpwf),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
descriptive  of  bis  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
but  is  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
ujrns  of  the  Zodiac.  (Lucan,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret.  v. 
b!4  ;  C.  Caes.  Germ,  in  Ami.  213.)      [L.  S.] 

AEGOTHAGUS  (Aiywpdyos),  the  goat-enter, 
a  mmame  of  Hera,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paua.  iii.  15.  §  7; 
Hesych.  and  Etym.  M.  t.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AEG  US  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
AlWjroges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
bim  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
but  m  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  having 
^ftn  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 

^cavalry  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 

^loeaueives,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  59,  60.)  Aegus  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Afywroi),  a  son  of  Belns  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Dannus. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Tzctz.  ad  Lycophr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Bel  us 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  he 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fall.  170.) 
Dannus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  nmong  them,  but  to  each  of  them  ho 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus  who  was  saved  by  Hypcrmnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lerna,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their -crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lema.  In  Hyginus  (Fab.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominion*.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argus. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless  he  put  an  end  to  tho 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrac  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe*  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  sons.  Tho 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrac  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Pans.  viL  21.  §  6.)       [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  ('A^/u^rror),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a.  c  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Messcnian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius Plutarch  (Ariit.  19)  calls  Ariran<*ktus 
^hplfumaroi). 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  family- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catus,  Gallus,  Gra- 
cilis Lamia,  Liour,  Partus  Staiknus, 
Stilo,  Tubrro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  al&o 
written  A  ilia,  but  Aflia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  family-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Bala,  Lamia,  Partus, 
and  Srjanus.  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Seja- 
rrns  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  [Skjanuh.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens  wno  obtained  tho 
consulship,  was  P.  Aelius  Pactus  in  a.  c  337. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  still 
more  celebrated.  1 1  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antonines,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
a  c  409.  (Li  v.  iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Herruh'us.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  1 3  ;  AurcL  Vict,  de  Co**.  3.9.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Dunritian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  lxviiL  3,  5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAa&.o»  A/Aia- 
was  bom  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AiAauo'j) 
at  Pracnestc  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V.  H.  xii.  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  (  V,  H.  ix.  3*2,  xii.  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom  ;  but  especially  admired 
Hcrodcs  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Had  rim,  and  hence  was 
called  d  «-o^«mjf.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  d  iithl-yKterrot  or  n«\i$8<ryyos.  (PhilosL  Vii. 
Soph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  ma}'  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  'Apx"P*v*  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  because  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (FIouciAtj  'laropla)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  "Varia  Historian  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (TltfA  Z«W 
VbibTtfToi)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
**De  Animalium  Natura."  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  Ao,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  an  a  great  variety  of  subjects-  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lout.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
Rut  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Phitofttrutus  (in  Vit.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy  ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  feet.  (De  Anim.  xi.  40  ;  com  p.  xL 
1 1 .)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  iu  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philcs,  a  Byzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 


end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (IwlXtryos)? 
where  he  states  the  general  principles  on  which  be 
has  composed  his  work  : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  be 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  par- 
suit  of  wealth  ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  be  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habit*  of  tb« 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  U» 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xi.  15)  to  dragon* 
(xi.  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  u«es 
of  oxeu  (u.  57).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  TouclKa  wouciAms,  he  says  »*  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  J  lis 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  fault,  has  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  Menu  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  suh 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Vakkenaer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V.  II.  vii.  44  ; 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.)  ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  no 
Providence  (n«ol  Upovolas)  in  three  books  (Suidas, 
$.  v.  'A&woj/Iotou),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (n«pl  ©fteix  'Ejnpytwy)y  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(Dt  Anim.  vii.  44.)    There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matters  ('A7poiKUCol  'EvurroAai),  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.    The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesncr,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Ileraclides,  Polenio, 
Adamantius  and  Melampus.  The  **  Varia  Historia'' 
was  first  edited  by  Camillas  Peru m: us.  Home, 
1545,  4to. ;  the  principal  editions  since  arc  by 
Pcrizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8vo.,  by  Uronoviu*, 
Ley  den,  1731,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Kiihn,  Ix-ip- 
zig,  1780,  2  vols.  Bvo.       The  De  Animaliura 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vols.  4  to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1 784,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.   This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.    The  Letters 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  w  Collectio  Epistoiaruzu 
Graecarum,"  Venice,  1499,  4 to. 

The  Varia  Ilistoria  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  thi* 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  1 1  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translau-d 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Korrryopla  tow  TuVmooj,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabalu*. 
(Suidas,  s.  r.  "A$nv.)  [A.  A.] 
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A  ELI  AN  US. 

AELIA'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
ants  (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empire. 
H?  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaol  after  the  death  of 
Pttttmot,  and  wu  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  be- 
came he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogun- 
cxjnr.  TrebeHius  Pollio  and  others  call  him 
IMum ;  Eckbel  (Doctr.  AW.  vii.  p.  448)  thinks, 
L- it  his  true  name  was  Laelianus ;  but  there  seems 
authority  in  favour  of  L.  Aelianus.  (Eutrop. 
it.  7;  Trebell  PoD.  Trig.  Tyr.  4  ;  AureL  Vict,  de 
Can.  33,  Epit.  32.) 

AKLIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  (?Aikuxr6t  Ms'kihoj), 
ik  ancient  physician,  who  must  bare  lived  in  the 
veond  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
fialra  (De  Theriaca  ad  Pamphil.  init  vol.  xiv. 
p.  299)  as  the  oldest  of  bis  tutors.  His  hither  is 
^opposed  to  have  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aelianus 
U  »»d  by  Galen  (De  Dissect.  MuseuL  c.  1.  p.  2. 
eu.  Dietx)  to  hare  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's 
anatomical  writings.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
hi.  work  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Mscies  u  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
(<'*/.),  and  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
nccL  (/hid.  e.  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  During  the 
fiTTalfoce  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
by  Galen  (De  Tktriaea  ad  Pamphil.  ibid.)  to 
used  the  Theriaca  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  The- 
n"tn3)  with  grtat  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease.  He 
iau»t  hare  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
Mm*  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 
rian Abu  1-Faraj  (Hisior.  Compend.  Dynast,  p. 
•  i  U  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
t>at  he  nukes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Artiocb.  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(a»  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

rW.  A.  G.] 

AELIANUS,  PLAUTIUS,  offered  up  the 
payer  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
Capitol  was  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac  Hist.  iv. 
-A)  We  fcarn  from  an  inscription  (Grater,  p.  453; 
« MK,  n.  750),  that  hi*  full  name  was  Ti.  IMautius 
•suvama  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul. 
Hi*  first  conmiUhip  waa  in  a.  d.  47 ;  the  date  of 
ci*  tecood  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS  (AJXjoWj  Toirrucdt) 
aa*  «ost  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Clandin,  Aelianus.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
»  »wk  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (Ilepi  2rparrryuc»v  Td{caw 
^jTw"r)'  wkic,>  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
J  l^nin.  He  *l*o  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
antiunion  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
work  arose,  he  says  (Dcdie.)%  from  a  conversation 
m  had  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Frontinus's 
noose  at  Formiae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
.Nora/  Tactics  also;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
a  lost.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
»J«ne)  was  published  in  1532 ;  the  next,  much 
jF^*r'  by  Franciscus  Robortellus,  Venice, 
i+A  4  to*,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
™  «htor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
wt  edition  is  that  printed  by  Ebtevir  at  Levden, 
"fill  It  is  osually  found  bound  up  with  Leo's 

i  acuta  [Lio]. 

It  *u  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
ot  Theualonica.   This  translation  was  published 
Jwme,  UB7,  together  with  Vegetius,  Frontinus, 
aw  -Modesto*.   It  is  printed  also  in  Robortellus's 
taiuoa,  which  therefore  contain,  two  Latin  ver- 


A  EMILIA. 
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sions.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
CapL  John  Bingham,  Lond.  1616,  foL,  and  by 
Lord  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [AawTinas.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [Asclbpiaobs.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionvsius.] 
AE'LIUS  DONA'TUS.  [Donatus.] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRl'DIUS.  [Lampridics.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianub.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maurus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMO'TUS  (AfAios  llpou&ros), 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  arc  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villoison 
(Anted.  Grace  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  (Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die 
Aeltere  Medicin,  Ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos.  Medicam.  seeund.  Loco*,  iv.  7,  vol. 
xiL  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aefius.  Ho 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kiihn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  bis  works  entitled  Ai/ra^jpoV,  *  Mcdi- 
cinalium  Formularum  CoUcctia,  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kiihn  in  his  Additatn.  ad  Etcnch.  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  Fabritio  in  M  Bibl.  Gr.n  Exhib.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tractatus  de  Scorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Vuriae  Lection**,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Venenis  et  Morbu  Venenosit, 
i.  16,  ii.  2;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicander's  Theriaca,  p.  xi.,  and  Aleripkarmaca, 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.J 

AELLO.  [Harptiae.] 
AELLOPUS  ('AeAAoVouA  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift- footed  like  a  storm- wind.  Homer 
uses  the  form  deAAdwor.  (//.  viii.  409.)    [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.    [Timothbi/s  Ablurus  J 
AEMI'LIA.    I.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.     (Dionys.  ii. 
68;  VaL  Max.  I  l.§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  She  was  ot 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  IL, 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  bad 
by  his  own  father  L. 


*  AwcyicpdV  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Congo  (Gloss.  Med. 
et  Infim.  Graecit.)  to  mean  rw,  virtus.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text.  See  Leo,  CbnspecL  Medic  iv.  1,  11.  ap. 
Ennerin.  A  need.  Med,  Chute,  pp.  153,  157. 


■ 
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30  AEMILIANUS. 

(Polyb.  xxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxi.;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  7.  §  1;  Plut.  Aem.  2;  Liv.  xxxviii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L  Aemilius  Paullus 
Macedonicus  was  a  little  girl  when  her  father  waa 
nppointed  consul  a  second  time  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Per*eus.  Upon  returning  home  after  his 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reason  she  told  him  that  Perseus  had  died, 
which  was  the  name  of  her  dog ;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  **  I  accept  the  omen,"  and  regarded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  his  success  in  the  war.  (Cic.  de 
LHv.  L  46,  ii.  40;  Plut.  Aem.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lcpida.  [Lkpida.] 

5.  A  vestal  virgin,  who  was  put  to  death  B.  c 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  several  oc- 
casions. She  induced  two  of  the  other  vestal 
virgins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fice.%  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Ca&sius. 
(PluL  QuaesL  Horn.  p.  284  ;  Liv.  EpiL  63 ; 
Orohius,  r.  15  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  MiL  p.  46,  ed. 
Orclh.) 

AEMl'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
L1A,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
Home.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
tncrcua,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (8Y 
alfivKlav  \6yov).  This  Mamcrcus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanius,  who  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Acmylos.  (Plut  Aemil.  2,  Num.  8,21;  Festus, 
$.  v.  AemU.)  Amulius  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Acmilii.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  297.) 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin  ;  and  Festus  derives  the  name  Ma- 
inercus  from  the  Oscan,  Mamers  in  that  language 
being  the  same  as  Mars.  The  Sabines  spoke 
Oscan.  Since  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Home  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
goras, we  can  sec  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilius  Mamercus, 
in  u.  c  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  arc  :  Barbula, 
Bica,  Lkpiol's,  Mambrcub  or  Mamercinub, 
Papus,  Paullub,  Rkuillus,  Scaurus.  Of  these 
names  Ruca,  Lepidus,  Paullu.%  and  Scaurus  are  the 
onlv  ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

A  EM  I  LI  A' N  US.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paullus  Maccdonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
Africanus.  [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the 
reign  of  Gallus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius ;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  pracnomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caius.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C.  Julius 
Aemilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.  (Eckhel,vii.  p.  372.) 
He  was  born  in  Mauritania  about  a.  n.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vince, and  chased  them  as  far  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  bis  soldiers  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  waa  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Gallus,  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  slain  at  Interamna  to- 
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gether  with  his  son  Volusianus  by  his  own  i 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  hi* 
soldiers  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  VaW 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  lie  died  a 
natural  death.  (Zosimus,  i.  28,  29 ;  Zonaras,  xu. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  5  ;  Aurel  Vict,  de  Cues.  31, 
Epit.  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  (a.  d.  259— 2fi8) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  awjaw 
the  purple.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  cr 
Alexandrinus.  Gallienus  sent  Theodotus  again*: 
him,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  sent  prisoner  i<< 
Gallienus.  Aemilianus  was  strangled  in  prison. 
(TrebelL  Poll.  Triq.  Tyr.  22,  Galium]  4,  5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called  Aemilius, 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  B 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  (a.  a 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  iu  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romiik 
church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (Mar- 
tyrol.  Horn.  cd.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  Ik  Ftr- 
strut.  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Ruinart's  notes,  Pari*. 
8vo.  1694;  Biovius,  Nomenciaior  Sanctorum  1'nr 
fctsione  Medicorum.)  [W.  A  C.J 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AlfuXiayos),  a  native  of  tbc 
town  of  Nicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (Anthol.  Graec  itt 
623,  ix.  218,  756.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASPER.  [Abpkr.J 
AEMI'LIUS  MACER.  [Mackr.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  [An- 

BORIL'K.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACENSIS.  [Packnms.] 
AEMI'LIUS   PAPINIA'NUS.  [Pamxh 

ANU8.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PARTH EN  I  A'N US.  [P*« 

TIIKNIANUS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.     [Nbpos,  Cobn* 

LILTS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 
AENE'ADES  (AxV«id5«),  a  patronymic  Iran 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  soch 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus  and  the  Romans  in 
general  (  Virg.  A  en.  ix.  653  ;  Ov.  Ex  Font  i.  85; 
Met.  xv.  682,  695.)  [L.  &J 

AKNE'AS  (A/Kffo»).  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  * 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  was  * 
grandson  of  Tros.  (Horn.  IU  xx.  2)5,  & 
820,  v.  247,  &c;  lies.  Thcog.  1007,  &c)  lie  wm 
educated  from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the 
house  of  Alcathous,  the  husband  of  his  sister. 
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xiu.  463.  Ac.)    At  tbe  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  port 
in  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
pay  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (IL  xiii.  460,  Ac, 
zx.  181.)    This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
scendants were  to  rule  orer  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Priam  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 
Croaion.    {IL  xx.  307.)    One  day  when  Aeneas 
was  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achilles,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
him  to  flight.    But  he  was  rescued  by  the  god*. 
This  event,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
roused  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  (IL  xx.  89,  Ac,  190,  &c,  ii.  81 9,  Ac) 
Henceforth  be  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
of  tbe  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
pears beloved  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 
xi.  58,  xvi  619,  v.  180,  467,  vi.  77,  Ac.)    He  is 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.    Both  are  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  feud  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
of  divine  origin.   (//.  v.  265,  Ac)    Achilles  him- 
self, to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Ae»««  a  worthy  competitor.  (IL  xx.  175.)  The 
place  which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
well  expressed  in  Philostratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
tbe  soul  of  the  Trojans.   Respecting  the  brave  and 
coble  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
friend  Pandarus,  see  //.  v.  299.    On  one  occasion 
he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
Imried  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneas  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  assistance  (//.  v.  305),  and  when  she  too 
vi*  wounded,  Apollo  enmed  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  his  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
nn-d  Artemis.    (//.  v.  345,  Ac.)    In  the  attack  of 
the  Trujans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
commanded  the  fourth  host  of  tbe  Trojans.  (II. 
xii.  98.)    He  avenged  tbe  death  of  Alcathous  by 
claying  Oenomans  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajax.    Tbe  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  hi*  fight  with  Achilles.   On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offspring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troy.  (//.  xx.  178,  Act,  305,  Ac)  Thus  far  only 
is  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
having  emigrated  after  tbe  capture  of  Troy,  and 
having  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aeceas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
after  tbe  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.) 

Letter  Stories.  According  to  tbe  Homeric  hymn 
on  Aphrodite  (257,  Ac),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  arid  was  not  taken 
to  his  father  Anchises  until  he  had  reached  his 
fifth  year,  and  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
of  tbe  goddess,  given  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
Xesophon  (De  VenaL  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
heroes.   According  to  the  **  Cypria,"  he  even  took 
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traditions  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ones.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  115;  Philostr.  L  c)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  beeu  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  tbe  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  father  on  his  shoulders.  (Dion. 
Hal.  L  48.)    A  third  account  makes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  bis  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Oph  rynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept.    Here  be  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  lather,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  tbe  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.     (Dionys.  L  46,  Ac;  Aelian,  V.  II. 
iiL  22 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  254.)    Others  again  related 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
Ihon  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  deport 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  i.e.)  Livy 
(LI)  states  that  Aeneas  and  Antenor  were  tbe 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  bad  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Mcnclaus. 
(Comp.  Strab.  /.  c) 

The  farther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods  especially  that  of  Pallas  (Palladium, 
Paus.  ii.  23.  $  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.   All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.    According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
sula ot  Pallene  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menos  and  settled  there.    (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Paus.  viii. 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  HaL  L  49.)    By  far  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  anceatorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.  (Lycophr. 
1226,  Ac;  Dionys.  L  53;  Li  v.  LI.)    A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed daring  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(L  50,  Ac),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  tbe  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions  some  of  which,  as  his  lauding  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.    From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Therraaic 


part  in  carrying  off  Helen.    His  bravery  in  the   gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
tbe  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  later  |  Delos,  Cythcra  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Boise  in  Lnconia  (where  he  built  Etis 
and  Aphrodisiaa,  Paus.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthus 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia, 
and  to  Dodona,  where   he    met    the  Trojan 
Hclenus.     From  Epirus  he  toiled  across  the 
Ionian  tea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the 
Iapygian  promontory.     Hence  he  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and 
Aegestus  (Acestes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme 
and  Acgesta.    From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lcucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latiam.    Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.    Latinus,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
called  after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Turous,  in  which  both  chiefs 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mezcntiut,  king  of  the  Etruscans.    As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numiciu*.     The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  native  pod.     (Jovi  /ndiyeii, 
Liv.  j.  2 ;  Dionys.  L  64  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  229,  xiii. 
p  595 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  623,  &c.,  xiv.  75,  &c,  xv. 
438,  &c. ;  Con  on,  Narrat.  46;  Plut.  Rom.  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  arc  preserved  in  Servius  (ad  Aen. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzetzes  (ad  Lyvphr.  1252).  Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.  Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represent* 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Turn  us  within 
the  *pace  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pelagians  :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
such  as  be  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  bv  ancient  artist*.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2 ;  IMin.  H.  M  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usaatly  represented  as  carrying  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
niu*  by  the  hand. 


Respecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legend* 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  L  p.  179,  &c  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  De  Erroribus  Aeneae  ad  Phoenicum  coU/uku 
pertinentibux,  Wctel,  1827,  4  to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Getchichte  de*  Trojanischen  Krieaes,  Stuttgarri, 
1836,  p.  302,  &c;  Ilartung,  Geschkhte  Jer  /fe/w. 
der  Romer,  i.  p.  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  R  II. 
Klausen,  Aeneas  uruldie  Peuaten,  especially  book  i 
p.  34,  &c  [L  $.] 

AENE'AS  (A*Wai)  GAZAEUS,  so  csJM 
from  his  birth-place,  flourished  a.  d.  487.  Hr 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosopcr  Ilierocles  (a*  ap^ars 
from  his  Theaphrastusj  Galland.  p.  629)  and  s 
friend  of  Procopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Epistle*). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  hi* 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  Hunneric  had  cut  out,  i.  n. 
484.   (/bid.  p.  663,  c.)    When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,  Ou  the  /mmortulitw  of  tie 
Soul  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Bo>ly>  called  Tl*<> 
phrastus  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.    This  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrmi  u 
Camaldulensis,  8vo.,  Ven.  1513,  and  4to,  Basil 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf,  fol.  Tigur.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4  to.  Lips.  1655  (uc 
Fabricjus,  de  Veritat.  Reliy.  Christ.  Syllabus,  p.  10", 
I  Iamb.  1725);  alto  in  Gallandi's  RiUiotheca  /'«• 
/ram,  vol.  x.  p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.    In  Ebert'* 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wcrntdvrf 
Pr.  de  Aenea  G'oz.,  Numb.  1817,  4to.     In  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  Epistles  by  Greek  A  uthort  then- 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4to.,  Ven.  1499.    See  Fa 
bricius,  Biblioth.  Grace,  vol.  L  pp.  676-690.  Scene 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  £Wy- 
dopaedia  Philologka  of  Joannes  Patusa,  Gr.  8to„ 
Ven.  1710,  vol.  L  [A.  J.  C.J 

AENE'AS  SIXVIUS,  son  of  Silvia.,  snJ 
grandson  of  Ascanius.  He  is  the  third  iu  the  !i»t 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  hou*. 
(Liv.  i.  3.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  7^  ) 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  610,  &c.)  does  not  mention  hui 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [LS  ] 

AENE'AS  (A*Vs(ot),  surnamed  TACTICI'S 
(6  TajcToco'i),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  »  , 
not  known.  Xenophon  (//<•//.  vii.  3.  §  1)  mention* 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  who  about  the  time  »t 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  B.  c)  distinguUM 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  tli« 
Arcadians.  Caaaubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  U>  !* 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confinned  by  » 
passage  (Comment.  Po/iorc.  27)  where  he 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  t~>» 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  hi»torw; 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evident*, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  kn^' 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  arparvynca  Aa, 
or  wspJ  Tft»K  crpairryiKw*  iitoavj\ajxra  (Polyb-  *• 
40;  Suidas,  t.  v.  Aivtlas)%  consisting  of  several  part* 
Of  these  oidy  one  is  preserved,  called  rairriKor  « 
koI  voAicfMrnriaof  \nt6uyr\^a  wtpl  tow  rtn  X«1 
I  wokiopKovixtvo*  airriytuf,  commonly  called  C^o* 
j  mcntarius  Poliorceticus.    The  object  of  the  bowk 
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u  to  shew  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted,  the  va- 
moj  kinds  of  instruments  to  be  used,  manoeuvres 
to  be  practised,  wars  of  sending  letters  without 
tang  detected,  and  without  even  the  bearers  know- 
tag  about  it  (c  31,  a  very  curious  one),  &c.  It 
mc tains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  archaeology,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
connected  with  warfare,  denoting  instruments,  &c, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  many  passages  arc 
ctficult. 

The  bonk  was  first  discovered  by  Simler  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Caaaubon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Polybius.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  republished  by  Oronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
vol  iii.  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Ernesti,  Leipzig, 
1763.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1818,  with  Caaaubon 's  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentary,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Schwei.^haeuser's  Polybius.  liesidos  the 
Vatican  MS.  there  arc  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Casaubon  founded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
to  Orelli  (Praef.  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  alL  The  work 
contains  many  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
ment now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thea- 
sahan,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  279, 
tc  (Aelian,  Tact  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  (ad  Fans.  ix.  25).       [A.  A.1 

AEN  CI  US  or  AENE'SIUS  (Atnjiot  or  A/nf- 
w),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  teraple  on  mount  Aenos.  (Hes.  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Jpollon.  Mod.  iL  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (Afopr&ipios),  the  son  of 
Fatal  cos,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the  I 
roler  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Herod.  viL  154,  165.)  [Thrron.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (AW^M***)*  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  born  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Wogenes  Laertius  (ix.  1 16),  but  at  Aegae,  accord- 
ing to  Photios  (CodJ212),  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heracleides 
ind  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
For  a  full  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
Pyrrhon.  As  Aencsidemus  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itself! 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
doubL  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher  who  affirmed  ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
:  and  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  {drapa^la)  which 
followed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
tai tied  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment (evox'Ot  an J  allowing  himself  literally  to 
rat  in  doubt,  (i.  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
travel  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
al, and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  of  opposite*,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
that  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed, 
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the  iVnxrGfVtia  of  things.  In  common  life  ho  may 
act  upon  ^aiWfwro  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  Uko,  rp&wot  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]    The  opposite  appearances  of  tho 
moral  and  natural  world  (Scxt.  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
fallibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  sjmce 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  oMHr  dpi  fa 
we  must  end  with  oiHWr  paWov.    We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind :  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  bo  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptivo 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.    The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.   There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  causo 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  tho 
favourite  method,  drd  tou  fir  irttpov  iic&dWtir,  or 
arguing  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection  of  human  faculties  prevents  our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  wo 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  sido 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with   dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school.  From  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation:  they  saw  nothing  hut  a  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  hy  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  that  **the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  made 
all  thing*  and  was  all  things."  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextua  Erapiricus  to  affirm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.    We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.    It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.    It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  dpxji  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and   the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  wo  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us  Borne  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  Td  tv 
and  rd  -wpciyTov  aw^xa  (Pyr.  Hyp,  hi.  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  acinar  a  :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought. 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time  :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Hemcleitug,~he 
said  that  "time  was  air''  (Sext.  Kmp.  adv.  Jam/ictj^ 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
tm  doctrine,  were  but  $euv6fixva,  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  b}r 
their  mutual  opposition" :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  »;ud  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  HeracleituV* 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposites  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man  :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
uig  of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  Btate  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  Hut  <f>cuv6n*va.  are  of  two  kinds, 
t5ia  and  ttoivcL  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Ixig.  ii.  8),  the 
{■preoptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sijjht  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 


probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  hit  dis- 
tinction of  ttirnffis  into  n*raSariK^  and  /mto€As- 
Tunf,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  sad 
mind;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  **that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses." 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  rigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  declared,  after 
Heracleitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it.**  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  arguuu-t 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasonings 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  mar 
be  by  the  titca  r pivot,  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  caiue; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  law*. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  arc  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  ptw r:.- 
ceived  notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  vann:  ^ 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principle?. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  th< 
facts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (1'yrrL 
Hyp,  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  hi? 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  \*xv. 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  2 12.)  He  waa  the 
author  of  three  books  of  riu^jWtiat  'Two-rinWdi, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aristocles.  (Apud  Euscb.  J'rarparat.  Eratc 
xlv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  hi< 
work.  [H-J-J 

AKNETE  (AiVrfrr;),  a  daughter  of  Eusoruv 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son, 
Cyzicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  reini' 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  950  ;  Qrph.  Argon.  502,  wh-'K 
she  is  called  Acnippe,)  [L.  S.] 

AK'MCUS  (Au/.ttoQ,  a  Creek  poet  oTWili 
comedy,  whose  play  "Arroa  is  referred  to  by  S.:-- 
das.  (<.  v.  AIvikos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  a 
EunicuB  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENl'DKS.  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  whir- 
ls applied  by  Valerius  Flaccua  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  beliewl 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyzicus,  the  son  <<'■ 
Aeneas.  [  L.  STj 

AKO'LIpKS  (Ai'oXlSnr),  a  patronymic  given  t 
thc  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athainaa  (Ov.  AfrL  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Macareua  (Ov- 
Met,  lx.  50(j),   Miscnus  (Virg.  Aai.  vi.  15IJT 
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Sisyphus  (Or.  Met.  xiii.  26  ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  154), 
Cretheus  (Horn.  Od.  jL  237),  Iocastus  (Trotz.  ad 
hfeofkr.  732);  and  to  hit  grandsons,  as  Cephalos 
(Or.  Met.  vi.  621 ),  Odysseus  (Virg.  A  en.  vi.  529), 
and  Phryxus.  (VaL  Place,  i.  286.)  Aeolia  is  the 
patronymic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
and  is  given  to  his  daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 
(Or.  MeL  xL  573 ;  fferoid.  xi.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

AE'OLUS  (Afo*<w).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  Greece  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  bat  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
fated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
them.  (Muller,  Ordom.  p.  138,  Sac.)  We  shall 
follow  Diodorus,  who  distinguishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he  confounds 
them. 

1 .  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  0 reels,  and 
a  brother  of  Dorus  and  Xuthus.  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Theaaaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  fire  daughters, 
and  according  to  some  writers  still  more.  (Apollod. 
17.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  iv.  190.)  Ac- 
cording to  Muller's  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
ar.fi  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aeolus,  viz.  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
Salmoneus,  as  the  representatives  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
<fach  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
ant of  Aeolus,  prol»ably  gave  rise  to  the  varying 
acrount*  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Macareus,  who,  after  hav- 
ing committed  incest  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (Heroid. 
1 1 )  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was  to  kill  hereof.  (Comp.  Plut.  Parallel,  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodorus  (iv.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeolus  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Me  Lin  ippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Arne, 
the  daughter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Camp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  $3.)  In  another  passage  (v.  7)  Diodorus  re- 
presents the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes, or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Arne,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
t>U>ry,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Arne  declared  to  her  father  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poseidon,  but  her  father  disbelieving  her  state- 
meat,  gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
became  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (in.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 
pontum in  accordance  with  an  oracle.  When  they 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
when  a  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Arne  and  their  foster-mother  Autolyte,  the 
two  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
mother  from  Metapontum.  Aeolus  went  to  some 
islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 
him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  built  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(Diod.  iv.  67,  v.  7.)    Here  he  reigned  a*  a  just 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  daring  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  1 86.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
x.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  father  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
rapdift  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  his  pleasure.  (Od.  x.  21,  Ac.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  cUAAw  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  .It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  tho 
Trojans.  (Virg.  Aen.l  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  1 1.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strong)- lo 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  954,  iv.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Dei  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycophr.  732 ;  comp.  Diod. 
v.  8.)  *The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Met.  i.  264,  xi.  748, 
xiv.  223 ;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  575 ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (Afirvror).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatus 
(Pind  01.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  I'hae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Clcitor, 
the  son  of  Axan,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viii  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.    (/7.  ii.  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Mcrope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypsclus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Cypsclus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apollod.  it  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  father-in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  bis  father,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes to  death.   He  left  a  son,Glaucus,  and  it 
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was  from  him  that  subsequently  tho  kings  of  M ea- 
st nia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Hcraclid*.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3,  &c, 
viii.  5.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hippothous,  and  king  of  Arcadia, 
fie  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Acpytus  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  tho  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselua. 
(Paus.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AERIUS  ('Af/wof),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  EuBtathius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St.  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  K.  d.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (*t«xotP<x^*'o»')  of  Pon- 
tus.  (St.  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  75.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
cnuld  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covctousness.  Ho  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (cbr©ra#a).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields  and  lodged  in  tho  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Arius  the  following 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  tho  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fasts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  {Adv. 
llaer.  §  53,  vol  viii.  p.  18,  which  was  written 
a.  d.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  f/Af^mj),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  ho  should 
lose  his  life  by  ono  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Plcisthencs,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  Hi.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  458 ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Plcisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  Ore*.  5,  &c,  Helen.  397  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
87  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  249  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
2G2.)  [L.  &] 

AE'ROPUS  £M(*wot).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenus.  (Herod,  viii  137.) 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I„ 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  father  of  Alcetas.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 
.3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Archelnua,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  B.  t  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
he  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausanias. 
(Diod.  xiv.  37,  84 ;  Dexippus,  op.  Syttcell.  p. 263, a.; 
comp.  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  §  17.) 

AeTSACUS  (A Wo*),  a  son  of  Priam  ana 
Arisbc,  the  daughter  of  Mcrops,  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  he  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  tie 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Pari*.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Ccbren,  who  died  earlv, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  be  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12,  §  5.)  f>id 
{Met.  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicus.  He  lived  far 
from  his  father's  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  suing 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Theti* 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L  S.J 

AE'SARA  (Amto/xi),  of  Lucania,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wrote  a  work  "about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeu*. 
{Ed.  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Hccren.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bcntley  prefers  reading  Aesara. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
{op.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bckker),  where 
Bcntley  reads  Awrrfpa  instead  of  2dpa 
upon  Fhalariiy  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  {Aitrxltms%  tho  orator, 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Cothocidac,  in  u.  c  383, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  against  Timarchos  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  ac.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  bis  forty- 
fifth  year.    He  was  the  son  of  Tromcs  and  Glau- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Dwno»- 
thenes,  his  political  antagonist,  his  father  was  not 
a  free  citizen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slaw  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.    After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  ThrasT  bolus, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeschine* 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  father  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.    Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Ae#- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  hit 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atroroeuus 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.    (Dem.  De  Coron.  pp.  313,  320, 
270.)    The  mother  of  Aeschincs  is  described  ai 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  s 
sort  of  private  mysteries.    She  is  said  to  hare 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empusa,    According  to  Aeschincs  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  in 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadae.    He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driien 
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from  his  country  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
He  then  •erred  in  the  Athenian  armies  in  Asia 
and  spent  the  remaiader  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
fast  in  reduced  circumstances.  (Aesch.  De  feds. 
Lnf.  pp.  38, 47.)  His  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
Atheinsn  citizen,  and  the  daughter  of  Glaucias  of 
Achirnc  Which  of  these  accounts  is  true,  can- 
not be  decided,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parents  of  Aesch ines  and  his  early 
Vi.'tith. 

Aeschines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
kchares,  was  older  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobetns,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochsres  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
tfeoerals,  an  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
far  three  successive  years  ;  Aphobctus  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after- 
ward* connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
paboc  revenue  of  Athens.  (Aesch.  De  fals.  Leg. 
p.  48.)  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  Aeschines,  although 
poor,  most  hare  been  of  some  respectability.  Re- 
specting his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  father  in  his 
scbooL,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,  he  was  employed  in  the 
gymnasia  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercise  a.  (Dem.  De  Curon.  p.  31 3 ; 
PhL  ViL  x  omL  Aesch.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  favourite 
custom  of  late  writer*  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
upbers,  poets,  &&,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
fcboiar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
is  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
I socrates.  If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
tme,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  en- 
gaged Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  he  formed  am  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  principles  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  That  he  served  two  years  as 
t^'wAjk,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  young  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
{De  fait.  Leg.  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  military  training  must  probably  be 
placed  before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Aristophon;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
service  of  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
fur  which  be  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  tho  parts  of  rpira- 
7wrum{(,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenomaus,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
De  Corm.  p.  288.)  After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  (De  fult.  Leg.  p.  50),  he 
pined  great  distinction.  (Com p.  Dem.  De  fait. 
Dg.  p.  375.)  After  several  less  important  engage- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  b.  c  362  in  the  battlo  of  Mantineia ; 
sad  afterwards  in  a  c  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
c*ca*iin  be  gained  »nch  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
was  gamed,  was  Bent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Tcmenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  tho 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
Defalt  Leg.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  Epul.  12),  and  the 
military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab-  ' 
lished  his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  be  was,  liko 
all  other  Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus  in  n.  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aes- 
chines spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hicronymus 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
fait.  Leg.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  Defalt.  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  a  c.  347,  gnvc  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  Tho  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terras  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  in  Ctetiph.  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
(De  Coron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  tho 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersoblcptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  Pclla  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptea.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  tho 
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Phocians  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour-  I 
ed  the  Athenian  ambassadors  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  having  detained  their  am- 
bassadors so  lung.  (Dem.  D*  fal*.  Leg.  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hyperides  and  Ti  inarch  us,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  the  ambassadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, because  they  were  bribed  by  the  kin^. 
Timarchus  accused  Aeschines,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
locratea.  But  Aeschines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (a  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ill.  (Dem.  De/als.  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king's  plans  as*  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
muse  at  Athens.  In  a  c  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  vvXay6pas  to  the  assembly  of  the  arophic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
vnd  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  a  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
thenes (wepl  Tapawpf<r6*las)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (»«pl 
vapawpttrfStiat),  which  was  likewise  published 
(Dem.  De  fuU.  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  ho  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  Tho  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Pacania,  and  in  343  he  was  father  of  three 
little  children.    (Aesch.  De  faU.  Leg.  p.  52.) 

It  was  probably  in  ac.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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I secretly  returned  to  the  Pciraeeus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  contfi- 
tutioa  Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
(tvv&ucos  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperides.  (Demosth.  De  Conm.  p.  271.) 
In  ac.  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  rvkay6pas,  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  sic- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it.  When  in  338  he  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  E  la  tea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  routed 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  derided 
the  rate  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribes 
which  Aeschines  received  from  Anti pater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  I>e- 
mosthenes  was  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesi- 
phon on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  ac  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victoria 
of  Alexander,  political  affairs  had  assumed  a  diffe- 
rent aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  B.C 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  bs« 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
ors^drov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  bad 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
h  is  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  favour  of  Aeschines. 

Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Cans, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  *ad 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  a  c.  824  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhode*,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
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grave  manliness  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  the  effe- 
minate luxuriance  of  the  co-called  Asiatic  school  of 
ornery.  On  one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience 
in  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesipbon,  and  when 
vote  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  hit  having  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oration,  be  replied,  **  Yon  would  cease  to 
be  astonished,  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes.** 
(Cic  De  OruL  iiL  56 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  30 ;  Plin. 
Epid.  il  3 ;  QuinetiL  xL  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
vent  to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  &  c.  314. 

The  conduct  of  Aeschines  has  been  censured  by 
:  a-  writers  of  all  ages  ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
nay  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  above 
all,  it  vras  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
io  juxtaposition  or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  have  made  him  ap- 
pear more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
through  hi*  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  con- 
trast between  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  was 
frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, in  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
biamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and  less  with  re- 
gard to  troth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  hi*  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
toute  of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
sophist*  and  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
cimcter  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tor«  of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  woe  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
early  put  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
erodered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
and  had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  that 
Aeschines  recommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
tint  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
nouag  the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
hiestif  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
the  craftiness  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
Oat  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
covering the  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
continued  to  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  But 
there  ii  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
intended  to  rain  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
Potable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
vat  doing  right,  and  was  thus  unconsciously  led 
on  to  became  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an- 
cient writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
from  him  what  they  themselves  wished,  and, 
perhaps  also,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
hmnelfc 

Aeschines  spoke  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
published  only  three  of  his  orations,  namely,  against 
Timarchua,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctcsiphon. 
A*  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
thenes. Ue  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
ordinary oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  orations 
afford  abundant  proofs.  The  facility  and  felicity 
ff  hU  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
nost  have  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
rienta,  as  Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
tb<se  three  orations  as  the  Graces,  and  the  nine 
letters  whkh  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Muses,  Resides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines, which  however  are  in  nil  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Pholaris, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  bite  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Cteai- 
phon.  These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  translation  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them :  **  De  optimo  genera 
Oratorum.**  2.  The  life  in  Plutarch's  Vila*  Jeetm 
Oratorum.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratus. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo- 
nius*  Exegesis.  The  but  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske's  edition,  p.  10,  foil  The  best  modern 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Erich  and 
Gruber'e  EncydopOdie,  il  p.  73,  &c  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stechow,  De  Aeschinis  Oratoris 
Vila,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
dear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  all  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attached  to  it;  but  tho 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  failure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manntius  in  his  CulUclio  lihetontm 
GraeoontsHj  Venice,  1513,  foL  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf,  Basel. 
1572,  fob  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Mark  land,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske's  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume.  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bckker,  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Oralores  AtHci,  Oxford,  1822,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  P.  11. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  Tho  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Maxlrnt).  an  Athenian  philo- 
sopher and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage- seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysanias  (I)iog. 
Laert.  ii.  60;  Suidas,  a.  v.  'Aio^lvnt),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Laertius,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  **  the  sausage- 
seller's  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  bis  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  "to  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish* 
ing  his  daily  wants.'*  After  the  death  of  bis  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  apud  A  then. 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippns  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  leo- 
I  tuxes.    One  of  the  charges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
ideas  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  ejes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  receiving  money  for 
bis  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
charged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
llegcsandcr  (apud  A  then.  xL  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xcnocratea. 

The  three  dialogues,  Tltpl  apcrij*,  tl  StSarroV, 
'Epv^lat  ^  irtfk  wA«frot>,  'A^fojrov  $  rcpl  OcwdVoi;, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Aeschines  arc  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (Ova  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  (Simonia  Socratid  ui  videtur  dialoai 
qvaluor)  by  Iiockh,  Heidcl.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Hermogcnea, 
n«pl  'low*,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  Invent,  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)      [B.  J.] 

AE'SCHINES  (At<rxin»j),  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic  DruL  95  ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  64  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Sen.  Conirov.  i.  8.) 

AF/SCHIN  ES  (A/<rxfvn,),  of  Nkapolir,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  B.  c  109.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Mclanthus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCMNES  (Al<rx(»T)t)»  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  Latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  He  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  fame  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself  in  vita  I'rouetvt.  p.  76,  cd.  Doisson) 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  O.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
1 4,  v.  12,  31.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Syracoiwns  (ii.  21),  and  obtained  the  fanning  of 
the  tithes  of  tho  Hcrbitenses  for  the  purpose  oi 
plundering  them,  (iil  33.) 

AE'SCHHION  (AiVxpW),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Sotnos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
( vii.  p.  296,  t  viiL  p.  335, c),  who  has  preserved  some 
cboliamhic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philaenis  against  Poly  crates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist  Some  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tretzes  (ad  Lyoophr.  638).  There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Mitylcne  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  r.)  and  Tzetxes  (Chil.  viii.  406).  At 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambies, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylcnaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
Delectus  Poctarum  iambic,  et  mtlicorum  Grate. ; 
Jacobs,  Anth.  Grace,  xiii.  834.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  Ht 
Iiw4.  LI.) 

AE'SCHRION  (*AMrxpfcw),  a  native  of  Per- 
gamut,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  He  was  one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  tay* 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empiric),  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Mcdica.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Synopt.  iii.  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal.  De  SmjJ. 
Medic.  FaculL  xL  34,  vol.  xii.  p.  356  ;  C.  G.  K  uhn, 
Additam.  ad  Elench.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric 
in  «BibL  Gr."  exhibit.)  [  W.  A.  G.J 

AESCHY'LIDES  (AfoxtdOSqO,  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  rttepytxci,  which  was  st 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Anim.  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AlaxS\ot)  was  born  at  Henrii 
in  Attica  in  &  c  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pin.hr. 
His  father  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  wits 
the  worship  of  Demcter,  from  which  Aeschylos 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  religious  impressions.    He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  my* 
terics,  with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  birth- 
place Elcusia,  Aristophanes  (Han.  884)  makes  hits 
pray  to  the  Eleusinian  goddess.    Pausanias  (i.  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  trae. 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  early  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.    According  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  wa*  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  Jn 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  bim  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded  very 
easily."   Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  hare 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion.   At  the  age  of  25  (a  c.  499),  he  made  hit 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  pru*  of 
tragedy,  against  Cbocrilus  and  Pratinas,  with  not 
however  being  successful.    Sixteen  years  after- 
ward (n,  c.  484),  Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  oat 
arc  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  nwt 
probably  Pratinas  and  Phrynichus  or  Choerilu*. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prise  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  w 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gamed  by  him  in  the 
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interval  of  sixteen  years,  between  B.C  484,  the 
year  of  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war  by  Cimons  doable  victory  at  the 
Esrymedon,  B.  c.  470.  (Bode,  Gack  der  HdLen. 
l/td,'J.HKst,  iii.  p.  212.)    The  year  b.  c  468  wm 
the  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  poets  life. 
Id  that  year  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
bis  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch  (Cim.  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
(nutted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
vent  to  the  court  of  Hiero  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  3),  king 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  as  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
most  ho*pitably  received.    Of  the  met  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Plutarch  for  his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  diificulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.    It  may  be,  as 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  A<**chylust  whose  family  and  personal  honours 
were  mnnectcd  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
councils  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
approve  of  its  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  over  Greece.    The  contemporaries  of 
hit  earlier  years,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 
mistocles,  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
sod  his  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon :  and 
the  aristocratical  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported were  gradually  being  supplanted  and  over- 
borne by  the  advance  of  democracy.    From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  tbe  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
prize  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himself.  (Plut 
It)    On  this  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
his  determinations,  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  removing  to  Sicily.    It  has  been 
further  conjectured  that  the  charge  of  dWlcca  or 
impiety  which  was  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Arittot.  Etk.  iii.  1),  but  possibly  from  political 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  bis 
retirement  from  his  native  country.    If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  plays 
which  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  have  been  published  before  a.  c  468,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  had  no  connexion  with  it    Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
prince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catana :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (a.  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city.    At  the  request  of  Hiero,  be  also  repro- 
duced the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
vhich  be  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  (a.  c.  472.)    Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
presented soon  after  the  M  Persians  :w  it  follows 


therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  must  have  been 
first  represented  not  biter  than  B.C.  470.  (Welckcr, 
Trilogie,  p.  520 ;  SchoL  ad  Arittoph.  Han.  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  ac,  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arid.  3.)  Besides  *  The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit.  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  B.  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit.  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (ac.  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pratinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  tho 
mil  of  the  wooden  planks  {Upia)  or  temporary 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  scats. 

In  n.  c  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died ;  and  in  B.  c.  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  bad  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Optuc.  iL  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (n.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  tbe  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufficient.  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  play 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  tho 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  **  watchful 
guardian"  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Arciopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  tbe  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint- 
ment or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Amcinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battle  of  Salamis. 
(Aelian,  V.  II.  v.  19.)  According  to  some  authors 
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this  accusation  was  preferred  against  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  either  divulged  or 
profanely  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  hia 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
desses, the  Eumenides,  which  he  had  done  in  rach 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre- 
judice, but  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eumenides  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  **  Chorus  of  Furies,"  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.  c.  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous. (Suidas,  «.  r.  XcAcm^mmSk)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oela  shewed  tbeir  regard  for 
bis  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself.  (Puus. 
L  14.  44 ;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  ViL  Anon.)  In  it 
Gela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  547,  e,  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  bis 
own  posthumous  fame,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Aehar.  102;  Aeschyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  {Ran.  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  bis  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion : 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  B.  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  father's  never  before  represented. 
( Illomficld,  ad  Argum.  Agar*,  p.  20.)  Philocles 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus  was  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  (Argum.  Soph.  Oed. 


Tyr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  alio 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve- 
ments aB  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himfeflf  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  L  21.  §  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself,  proves  that  be  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  was 
also  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod,  viii.  84 ;  Diod.  xL  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  perscveringly  brave  as  Cynaegeirus. 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits,  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (a.  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  **  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance'* of  war,  as  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
u  Seven  against  Thebes,"  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  characters 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  exjm-wu 
(Aristoph.  Ran.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1 )  says  of  him,  M  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fault."  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  kin- 
gunge,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  various 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his 
plays,  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  are  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus'  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  pracucal 
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lessons.  He  produces  indeed  a  sort  of  religions 
awe,  and  dread  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
pads,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
»ubject;  bat  on  the  other  hand  humanity  often 
appears  a*  the  sport  of  an  irrevocable  destiny,  or 
the  victim  of  a  struggle  between  superior  beings. 
Still  Aeschylus  sometimes  discloses  a  providential 
order  of  compensation  and  retribution,  while  he 
always  teaches  the  dnty  of  resignation  and  sub- 
njj&km  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  futility 
tod  fatal  consequences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
Quarterly  Renew,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 
fitUe  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
dramatic  interest:  this  deficiency  however  may 
strike  us  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conse- 
•ruence  of  most  of  hia  extant  plays  being  only  parts 
or  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Still  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
he  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  filling  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
v. parous  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
and  groups  his  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  in  such  plays  as  the 
Pervar.  and  the  Seven  against  Theirs  which  an* 
nj-'fe  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 


to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  de^ls  and  character*-,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  by  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot  {Ran. 
\o<*).)  The  religious  views  and  tenets  of  Acv 
thylus,  co  far  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric.  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  Fi-prr-roe  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  source  and 
orctre  of  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  divini- 
ties are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
authority  are  derived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  some- 
times identical  with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decrees.  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  (Prom.  40.) 

In  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Aeschylus  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic.  Tut. 
I>i<fK  ii.  10) ;  bat  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
famish  any  conclusive  proof,  though  there  certainly 
»as  some  "similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
ia  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  tno^t  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
t'haracter  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  succes«>rs,  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  "Frogs.**  He  is  there  de- 
picted as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  such  as  we  have  described  it.  Aristophanes 
was  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
sympathised  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
cal and  moral  sentiment**.  He  considered  Aes- 
chylus as  without  a  rival  and  utterly  unapproachable 
as  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
himself  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
»a  fetior  claims  to  the  tragic  throne.  But  few  if 
say  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
coincided  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
Aeschylus,  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
nceii'-iices.  Thus  Dionysius  (De  Poet  Vet  ii.  9) 
onuses  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
urenions,  and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
feypriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
(Jo)  speaks  of  his  elevated  creations  and  imagery, 
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overstrained ;  and  Quintilian  (x.  1)  expresses 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it(Athen.x.p428,£), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  an  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Lec- 
ture iv.),  that  "  Generally  considered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 

whatever  i 


nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion, ' 
the  latter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men.**  Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  tabic.  (A then.  viii.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
VU.  A  poll,  vi  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynicbus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophocles.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus,  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (8swr«po7wumJj,  Aristot  Poet.  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal  part  of  the  play  (ro> 
\&yov  wpuraywurrny  irap*CK«vaaw)^  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  {e.g.  in  the  Ckoepkoroe  665—716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himself,  (A then.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Clean  dm  s,  and  afterwards  by  Myniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vita  apud  Robert,  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  e,  g.  as  the  dialogue  between 
K  rates  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteocles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  differing  aa  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  diameter, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Ana- 
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tharcus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes  which 
had  ever  heen  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  furnished  his  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself,  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus1  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  c.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A.  P.  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  lieen  a  practice  introduced  bv 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  Vii.  Apol.  vi.  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prise  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Paus.  iL  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
"Persians,"  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  the 
"Suppliants,"  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Choephoroc,"  and  "  Eumcnirles ;"  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  "Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
B.C  458  ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "  Oresteia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "  Suppliants," 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  B.  c.  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  arc  made  up  into  one 
piny.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  reedited  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wcllauer,  Lips.  1823,  W.Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholcfield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  arc  by  Blomheld, 
M tiller,  Klausen,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Mcd- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Actckyli  Vita  et  Fabulis, 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  Aetckyl.  Trilogie 
Pnmethati,  Darmstadt,  1824,  Nachtrag  xur  Tri- 
hffify  Frankf.  1826,  and  Die  Gruck.  Tragodien^ 
Bonn,  1840;  Klausen,  Tlteoii»juvurna  Aesekyti 
Tntgid,  BeroL  182i).)  •  [R.  W.] 


AESCULAPIUS. 

AE'SCHYLUS  {Slexi\os%  of  Alkxaxdui, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  tbc 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whom 
Athcnaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,"  and  another 
"  Messcniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  ou 
proverbs,  {tltpl  Uapoifuuf  ;  compare  Schncidewin, 
Prae/at.  Puroetniogr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.J 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  contemporary  nf 
Cicero,  and  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  rhetorician* 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic.  Brut.  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (Ai<rx«Jxoj),  of  Rhodes,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  &c.  332.  (Arrian,  Amtb.  iii.  5 ;  camp. 
Curt.  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  B.  c 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilkia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesua  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 
(Died.  xviiL  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  ('AffitAiiiriot),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius 
does  not  appear  to  bo  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  d/iriftw,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  /irnip  ofivftmr,  and  the 
father  of  Macbaon  and  Podalcirius.  (//.  iL  731, 
iv.  194,  xi.  518.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  (OI. 
iv.  232)  calls  all  those  who  practise  the  heabn? 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaleriu* 
and  Macbaon  are  colled  the  sons  of  Aesculapius 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paecvii 
arc  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet's  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculaptu* 
iu  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni- 
versally described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Greek  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Itborae,  and  Oechalia.  (it- 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  {ad  Ham.  p 
330),  Lapithcs  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Lapithcs.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  tbc  more  common  one,  that  Aesculapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithc*. 
(Apollod.  hi.  10.  §  3;  Piad.  PytL  hi.  14,  with 
the  SchoL) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  followi 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which 
be  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  bis  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  *i*tcr 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Laccreia  iu 
Thcssaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Camp. 
Horn.  Ifymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  {Met.  iL 
605,  Ac)  and  Hyginus  {Pott.  A  sir.  ii.  40),  it 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischu. 
\\  hen  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  Apollo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  5),  Henna 
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ared  the  child  (Aesculapius)  from  the  flames,  and 
tarried  it  to  Cheiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.    (Pind.  Pyik. 
ii  I,  &c.;  ApoIlodL  iiL  10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  /.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions  Aesculapius  was  born 
At  Tricca  m  Thessaly  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  647),  and 
"tiers  again  related  that  Coronis  gave  birth  to  him 
'luring  an  expedition  of  her  cither  PhJegyas  into 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and 
tut  she  exposed  him  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 
■a*  before  called  Myrtion.    Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
?nat  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  last  he  was 
f  *nd  by  Areathanaa,  a  shepherd,  who  saw  the  boy 
surrounded  by  a  lustre  like  that  of  lightning. 
'v<ee  a  different  account  in  Pans.  viiL  25.  §  6.) 
From  this  daxzling  splendour,  or  from  his  having 
been  rescued  from  the  flames,  he  was  called  by  the 
Dorians  aryXoifo.    The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
Aesculapius  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
daurus, and  was  not  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
of  Leocippus  and  born  in  Messenia,  was  attest- 
ed by  an  oracle  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
question.    (Paus.  ii.  26.  §6,  iv.  3.  §  2  ;  Cic.  De 
Sit.  Dear.  iiL  22,  where  three  different  Aescula- 
piuse*  are  made  out  of  the  different  local  traditions 
■Jt<cn\  him.)    After  Aesculapius  had  grown  up, 
reports  spread  over  all  countries,  that  he  not  only 
cured  ail  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 
power,  there        two  traditions  in  ancient  times. 
According  to  the  one  (Apollod.  L  c.),  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  reins  of  Gorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
Howed  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
p^ssesaed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
one  occasion  was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  Glaucus, 
whom  he  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
absorbed  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  round  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
bad  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
me  of  the  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
weu.    (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  14.)    Several  per- 
wns,  whom  Aesculapius  was  believed  to  have  re- 
tored  to  life,  arc  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth,  iiL  96)  and  by  Apollodoru*.  (/.  c.) 
When  be  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Glaucus, 
Zeus  killed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  he  feared  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  hi.  10.  §4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.    (Diod.  iv.  71  ;  com  p.  SchoL  ad  Find. 
PytL  iii.  102.)    But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Port.  Astr.  ii.  14.)    Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.    He  was  married  to 
Epione,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
dren of  his :  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aegle,  Iaso,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  PytL 
vL  14 ;  Pans.  iL  10.  §  3,  L  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
are  only  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
their  father. 

These  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
Vrecting  and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Virions  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
npkun  the  origin  of  his  worship  in  Greece ;  and, 


while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  beeu 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stories,  others 
hare  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evany. 
i.  10 ;  com  p.  Paus.  viL  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facts.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
effects)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worsliip[>ed  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  havo 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  bo 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  (Plut  Qttaest.  Rom. 
p.  286,  d.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  workofThrasyroedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  iL 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 
iL  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  4 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  EpU.  1 1  ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  wc  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Cclaenae  (xiiL  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrae  (viiL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viiL  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p.  657  ;  Pans.  iiL  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Cans  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  a  vX 
at  Sicyon  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (viL  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viiL  25. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  Phlius  (ii.  13. 
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%  3),  Argos  (ii.  23.  §  4),  Aegium  (ii.  23.  §  5), 
Pellene  (viL  27.  §  5),  Asopus  (UL  22.  §  7), 
(iiL  26.  §  7),  Lebene  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Balagrae  (iL  26.  §  7),  Ambracia  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from 
Epidaurus  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  a.  c  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
-in  which  this  was  effected  see 


Valerius  Maxima*  (L  8.  $  2),  and  Ovid.  {Met 
xv.  620,  &c;  corop.  Nicbuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
iii.  p.  408,  &c.;  Liv.  x.  47,  xxix.  11;  Suet 
Claud.  25.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (jralf&str,  wcnAan*,  Paus.  ii.  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  PluL  662,  &c. ;  Cic  De  Dh.  iL  59 ; 
Philostr.  Vita  A/*ollon.  L  7  ;  JambL  De  Mytt.  iii. 
2.)   It  was  in  allusion  to  this  incuba&o  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat.  Phaed. 
p.  1 18)  or  a  goat  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Georg.  iL  380),  and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
effected.    The  temples  of  Epidaurus,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  extant.    (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  3  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  374  ;  comp.  Did.  of  AnL  p.  673.)  Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Acs- 
cuLipius  sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  103,  &c  The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  arc  described  by  Pansanias. 
(iL  10.  §  3,  x.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
daurus, he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telesphorus, 
Euamcrion,  or  Acesius.    (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  7.)  We 
still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  a*  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and  gems.  (Bottiger, 
Amalthea,  L  p.  282;  iL  p.  361  ;  Hirt  MgOol. 
Jiildejh.  L  p.  84 ;  Miiller,  IfandL  der  Arch'dol. 
p.  597,  &c  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  tho  name  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.  (Fabricius,  DM.  Graec  i.  p.  55,  &c) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Atchpiadae,  ('Ae-aAirriadai.) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asclepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat  de  He  PuU.  iii.  p.  405,  Ac) 
But  the  Asclepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret  which  was  transmitted 
frum  father  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  AsclepLv 
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dae,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  possesion 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Galen,  Anai.  ii.  p.  128; 
Aristid.  OraL  i.  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sprengel,  Gtxk. 
der  Aledici*.  vol.  L)  [L.  S.1 

A  ESERN  I'N  US.  [Marcxllus.] 
AE'SION  (AiflYsw),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  be  wa* 
educated.  (Suidas,  s.  e.  AmjooffcVip.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  » 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  though; 
of  the  orators  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  sad 
their  power.  (Hermippus,  op.  PUU.  Dem.  10.) 
Aristotle  (Rket.  iiL  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [L.  &] 

A  ESON  (Afow),  a  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder 
of  Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneuf . 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thessaly.    He  wa» 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polymede, 
Alcimede,   Amphinome,   Polypheme,  Polymek 
Arne,  and  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  11  and  §  16; 
Horn.  Od.  xL  258 ;  Tzcta.  ad  Lgcophr.  872 ;  Diod. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
Od.  xii.  70.)    Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the 
Argonauts,  but  when  one  day  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  I>t 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  27.)    According  to  an  account  in 
Diodonis  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  ox*s  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.    According  to  Ovid 
{Met.  viL  163,  250,  &c),  Aeson  survived  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Mcdeia.    Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  U 
called  Aesnnides.  (Orph.  Arg.  55.)  [L.S.] 
AESO'NIDES.  [Abson.] 
AESOTUS  (Afiwww),  a  writer  of  Fables,  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  denned 
w  analogical  narratives,  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  object* 
are  introduced  as  speaking."  {Philolog.  Afwum.  i. 
p.  280.)    Of  his  works  none  are  extant  *n<l  °f 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.    He  appro:* 
to  have  lived  about  B.C.  570,  for  Herodotus  (ii.  134) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fellow- 
slave  of  Aesop's,  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign 
h.  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Solon  (Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  p.  152,  c),  and  Laertim 
(i.  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.    The  only  apparent  authority  again*! 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  (*.  v.  AJatnros) ;  but 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  tho 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  B.  c.  620  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  a  c  564, 
but  mav  have  occurred  a  little  later.  (See  Clinton, 
Fast.  HeU.  vol.  L  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samos,  Sardis,  Mcsembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Coticeum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reason  of 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Pbaedrui.  (iiL 
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33,  &c)    Among  his  masters  were  two  [  to  win  his  utToor  fay  repeating  to  him  fables,  and 


Samians,  X  ant  has  and  iadmon,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  received  his  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
Tinted  Croesus  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re- 
pro  red  Solon  for  discourtesy  to  the  king),  and 
afterwards  Pcisistratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  (de 
mm  Xmm.  VtmL  p.  556)  tells  us,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Delphi  by  Croesus,  to  distribute  among  the 
citizens  four  minae  a  piece.  But  in  consequence 
of  some  dispute  arising  on  the  subject,  he  refused 
to  give  any  money  at  all,  upou  which  the  enraged 
Delphian*  threw  Kim  from  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offence, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
claim  it.  At  length  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
old  master,  received  the  compensation,  since  no 
nearer  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
the  compensation,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
circumstances  of  Aesop's  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
thority.   But  there  are  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  adventures  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
in  a  life  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Maximos  Planudcs, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century.     This  life  repre- 
sents Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
deformity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatever.    For  he  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
doMacal  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 
sonal peculiarities  would  have  been  most  natural, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  appears  for  instance  in  Plutarch's  Convivium, 
where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
condition  as  a  slave,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients would  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
famishes  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 
sium of  Plato.    Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lvsippus  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
lad  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
above  description,  would  have  been  the  reverse  of 
ornamental. 

The  notice*  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
hia  existence  altogether.  **In  poetical  philosophy," 
says  Yko  in  his  Sciemza  AW,  -  Aesop  will  be 
found  not  ti>  l>e  any  particular  and  actually  exist- 
ing man,  but  the  attraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
.i  joetitul  character  representative  of  the  companion* 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sages  of  Greece." 
This  however  is  an  excels  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge :  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Bentley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
Aristophanes  (  Vcrp.  1259)  represents  Philocleon  as 
I'-uming  his  Fables  vi  conifrsutum  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
versified  those  that  "he  knew,  and  could  most 
rradily  remember."  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
ley,  Disaarlatitm  om  tie  Fables of  Ae#^  p.  136.) 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fables, 
bearing  Aesop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  dicast  (  Vap.  566)  was,  that  among  the  candi- 
dates for  his  protection  and  vote  some  endeavoured 


some  AiVwwov  rl  y4Koutv.  Two  specimens  of 
these  yi\ota  or  drolleries  may  be  read  in  the 
Vespae,  1401,  &c,  and  in  the  Ave*,  651,  &c  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Archilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour- 
able to  Bentley's  theory,  that  his  fables  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authors 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  arc  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  fable.  Thus  Aristotle  (Dn 
Fart.  Anim.  iii.  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Momus,  44  that  the  bull's  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,"  whilst  Lucian  (As>r.  32)  makes  the  fault 
to  be  "  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes."  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fables  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  lias  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.    Again,  Plato, 
though  he  excluded  Homer's  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  ire  called  niton  (Phaed.  pp.  60,  61 ), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  fur 
such  fictions  was  alros,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  (Lcxilogns,  p.  60,  Eng.  transl.),  u  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
woXvtuvot  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.    In  Hesiod 
{Op.  el  Dies,  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  fable.    The  cuVot  or  nvQoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose : — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes \6yoi,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
AttTwros  6  Aoyosrotor,  \6yos  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Pro&e,  as  (trn  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  fable  and  history,  though 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  ; 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (a  c  320)  turned  Aesop's  fables  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
arc  preserved  by  Suidas.    But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fables  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine.   Hia  version  is  in  Choliambics,  i.  e.  K 
halting  Limbics  (xsjAos,  fopfos),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fables  only  are  preserved.    Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopcan  fables,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  con- 
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taining  136  fables,  published  first  a.  d.  1610, 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forgery, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demadea,  who  lived  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  (yvpwol  ydp  1f\6on*v  ol 
iraircr,  yvfjwol  oZr  dx*\*wj6n*6a).  Some  of  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choi  iambic  verses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maxirous  Planudes. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (&owv  iv  rf 
Kapdla:  compare  e.  g.  Ecclcs.  xi.  1,  slaw  «V 
KapMa  fcon),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modern,  as  fhvrakis  a  bird,  fiovptupov  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planudes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bentley's  dissertation  on  Aosop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  Aesopiearum  Fabvlarum 
IklectuSy  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop's  tables  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  mak«  contempo- 
rary with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
14  Lukman 's  wisdom**  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
David's  melody.  [Soe  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane's  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ez-Zcman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  talcs  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fables  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  personam 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  I  ndo- Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop's  Fables  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fables  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  lloi  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1646. 
3.  The  edition  of  Novelet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Heuainger  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Ernesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  O.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  ( 1 810,  1 8 1 8,  1 820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fables  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Corny  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  fables  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
G.  Schneider,  at  Brealau,  in  1810.  [O.  E.  L.  C.J 


AESOPUS. 

AESOTUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  loct. 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  J  olios 
Valerius  [Valerius],  of  which  Franciscus  Joretus 
had,  he  says  (ad  Syinmack.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script. It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Arobrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4  to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8ro.  The  title  is 
**  Itinerarium  ad  Constantinum  Augustum,  etc  : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donia," etc  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Advertar.  ii.  10.)  Mat,  in  the  preface  to 
Ms  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  a.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Serspis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  translation  (Jul. 
Valer.  L  3iyas  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  LctrooDo 
(Journ.  des  Savant,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [  A.  A.  ] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  Uw 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Godh 
gens.    Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  82)  and  other  authors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.     (Fronto,  p. 
44,  cd.  Niebuhr.)    Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  (pronuntiatv^moxf 
rapid  (citatior,  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  xL  3.  §  1 1 1 ) ;  Ai- 
sopns  in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  (pvurior, 
Quintil.  JLc).    Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.    He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  real 
life  ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  be 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  mor.- 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played, on  such  occasions.  (VaL  Max.  viii.  10.  §  ~) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  perform  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  timr, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearand 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinion 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v.  Pertona),  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leadiri? 
characters ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Div.  1 37), 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of 
prtmion  (tantum  ardoretn  vultuum  atop*  mot***). 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.    From  tbc 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  empba*i» 
and  vehemence.    On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
tvmmta  artifer,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  the  itsp*- 
(Pro  Sejrt.  56.)     It  does  not  appear  that  be  eve? 
performed  in  comedy.    Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  RoBcius  both  "ludicrx 
artis  peritissimos  Tiros,' '  but  this  may  merely  de- 
note  the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  tragedy 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Covap.  ludicrae  tithe,  Plin- 
N. xvi.  36.)    Fronto  calls  him  (p.  87)  Trayi&u  Ac 
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•ops*.    From  Cicero's  remark,  however,  (de  Of. 

I  114),  it  would  Mem  that  the  character  of  A jax 
was  rather  too  tragic  for  him.  (Comp.  Tux.  Quatrst. 
iL  17,  it.  25.) 

Like  Rosrius,  Aesopus  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  ^rtsit  actor,  who  calls  him  Hotter  Aeaoptu  (ad 
Fam.  TiL  1\  noder  familiari,  {ad  Qm.  Frat  L  2, 
i);  and  they  seem  to  have  sought,  from  one  an- 
other*! society,  improvement,  each  in  hi*  re- 
spec  fare  art.  Daring  bis  exile,  Cicero  received 
nia.iv  valuable  marks  of  Aesopus's  friendship.  On 


AETHER.  49 

who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
dues*.    The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 


Aesopus  s  mendship. 
one  occasion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
part  of  Tebnnon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
of  Aerinss  plays,  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
word,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
sad  succeeded  in  leading  the  audience  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
essential  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
could  have  done.    The  whole  house  applauded. 
(Pro  Sat  56.)    On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
*  Bruins  qui  Kbertatem  avium  stabiliverat,"  he 
sobstituted  Tuftm*,  and  the  audience  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
"a  thousand  times**  {millica.  revoeatum  est,  Pro 
Sat  58).    The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
not be  fixed  with  certainty ;  but  at  the  dedication  I 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (a,  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  elderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
ouslj  to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate :  yet, 
from  the  passage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring    On  that  oc- 
casion, however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap- 
peared again  ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
i if  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an  I 
«ath,  A*  trims  folia,  etc~,  his  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  through  with  the  speech.  He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
woold  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
u  the  paswp,.  Ln  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1), 
a  Roman  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
fcrmers.    Aesopus  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
If.  X.  x.  72),  readied,  like  Roscius,  an  immense 
fortune  by  his  profession.    He  left  about  200,000 
<*>terees  to  his  sent  Clodius,  who  proved  a  foolish 
'f^dthrift.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2.)  It  is  said,  for 
i^tanee,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  ijBOOO,  which  be  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Cnecilia  Metella  (Hor.  5b/.  iL  3,  239  ; 
VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  J  2;  Macrob.  Sat  iL  10 ;  Plin. 

K  ix.  59),  a  favourite  feat  of  the  cxtra- 
Tacant  monomania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet. 
Coi*  37  ;  Macrob.  Sat  iL  1 S.)  The  connexion 
*f  Cicero's  son-in-law  DolabeUa  with  the  same 
«dj  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
Wt  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  bis 
old  friend.  (Ad  Att.  xL  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNETES  (A2ot»furpfnjs),  a  surname  of 
Diooysua,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
mder  which  he  was  worshipped  at  A  roe  in  Achaia. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
*«  >•  ss  follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
mage  of  Dionysus,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Z«m  had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
ft  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
•he  quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
would  do  injury  to  him  who  possessed  it  When 
the  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  them- 
fches,  this  chest  irU  to  the  share  of  theThessalian 


state  of  mad 

consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered^  "Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle,"    When  Eurypylus  came  to  Area  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  place.    This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.    This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.    Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest.   Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried the  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-cars, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Pans.  vii.  19  and  20  )    This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolUhcd  at  Area'  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.    At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (Pans.  viL  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 
AETHA'LIDES  (AJ*aAf8irs),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  Ho 
was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.    He  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus,  Hermotimus,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  (Apollon, 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  &c;  Orph.  Argon.  131 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14;  Diog.  Laert.  viiL  1 .  §  4,  &c ;  Vol  Place 
i.437.)  [L.S.] 

AETHER  (Atafp),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  Pre/,  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phornut  De  Nat.  Ltoor.  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  Prtf.  p.  2,  Ac.)  These  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appear*  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  alao 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  tirac«  Aether  was  regarded  ai 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods  and  Zens  a*  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacuv.  ap.  Oc.  de  Nat.  Dour. 
ii.  36,  40;  Lucrct  v.  499;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  140, 
Ckorg.  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.  [Hkmadss.] 

AETHICUS,  MISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmogruphia.  We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Autonius,  i.e.  B.  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  year*, 
five  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crass  us ;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  oyer  by  tbo  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polyclitus's  share  taking 
more  than  3*2  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  <n  less  than  (intra)  3*2  years  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
lhdymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.    (Suidas,  «.  v. 
A6youorot.)    By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Var.  iii.  5*2,  by  an  emendation  of  Hnschke,  p.  6, 
iiber  den  zttr  SSeit  der  Gttmri  Jesu  Ckruti  gehaiienm 
Centut, Rrcslau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  Orig.r.  36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientolis,  Occidentals,  Scpten- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.     Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montcs,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Gcntes.    Theso  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tins  orbis  Dcscriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
( 1 .)  Asiae  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europne  situs,  Ac ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
Ac.;  (4.^  Insula*  Nostri  Maris.    This  part,  the 
Descriptm,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Orosius, 
i.  2.    In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majores  nostri,        is  tacked  on 


AETHIOP& 
i  to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio,  by  the  words 

i  Ifatic  ({tuulrifHirtitaM  totius  ttrrati  continent  tain  fii 

F  qui  dimenri  sunt.    From  this  it  would  appear  that 

i  Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosius. 

>  The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
-  same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
.  pie,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  iu 
,  the  east ;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 

south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
i  this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
■  especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
i  reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  DicuiL  a 
1  writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Coemograph  ia, 
i  differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
»   appears  to  bo  very  corrupt    The  whole  is  a  very 

>  meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
t  points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
I  made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Excrcitationes  Philolo- 
i  gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
,  whole  subject  by  Hitachi  in  the  Itkeinuekes  Mm*.  *,* 
»   (1842),  L  4. 

,      The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi- 
i  cial  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
i   Agrippa's  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  re- 
i   ferrcd  to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
;   authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  CommentariL  (Plin.  HitL  Nat.  iii. 
2.) 

i  Cassiodorus  (de  inttiL  dicin.  25)  describes  a 
i  cosniogniphiud  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Crator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Hitachi  scents 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  in»tead  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philosophos 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speak* 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written :  consulibm  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  comulatum.  £>uis  is  found  a»  a  contrac- 
tion (?)  for  tuprascriptis.  The  introduction  is  very 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itioeranu  :i 
Antouini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simler'a  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  bis  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius Mela,  Ley  den,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

AETHILLA  (AWtAAo  or  Af&vWa),  a  daughter 
of  Ijnomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicasto.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protcsilaus,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water,  While  Protcsilau*  had  gone  inland, 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione.  (Tzetx. 
ad  Ljfcophr.  921, 1075 ;  Conon,  NarraL  13 ;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150 ;  Stcph.  Byx.  *.  «, 
2*tJvn.)  [L  so 

AETH  IOPS  (AM<4),  the  Glowing  or  theBIack. 
I.  A  surname  of  Zeus  under  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron,  Cum. 
537,  with  the  note  of  Txetxes.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from  whom  Aethjopia 
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AETHUSA. 
wai  believed  to  bare  derived  its  name.  (Plin. 
H.  X  vi.  35 ;  Nat.  Corn.  ii.  6.)  [L-  &] 

AETHLIUS  (%Ki6\tos)y  the  first  king  of  Eli*. 
(Pan*,  t.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Protoceneia,  the  daughter  of  DeucaHon  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Csljce,  by  whom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  some  account*  Endymion  was  himself  a  .*on  of 
Zens  and  first  king  of  Eli*.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  5.) 
Other  traditions  again  made  Aethlius  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 

(iwaji.)  [L.S.] 

AE'THLIUS  ('A4e\un),  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "Samian  Annals  "  ('Opot  lA+uoi),  the  fifth 
book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeu*,  although 
he  expresses  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
work.  (zrr.  p.  650,  d.  653,  £)  Aethlins  it  also 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandnnus  (Protr.  p. 
30,  a),  Eustathius  (ad  Od.  viL  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etymologic  urn  Magnum  (*.  e.  rtVtmu), 
where  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (Attpa).     1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Prtthcus  of  Troesen.    BeUerophon  sued  for  her 
hand,  hut  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nuptials  took  place.    (Pans,  ii-  31.  §  12.)  She 
w:ia  surprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Sphaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaerus.    Aethra  there- 
fore dedicated  in  the  inland  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apaturia  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Hiera  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
amonp  the  maidens  of  Troezen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Apoturia  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1 1.)  At  a  later 
tune  she  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(Plat.  Tkes.  3 ;  Hygin.  Fob.  14.)    In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
ttered to  hare  been  with  her.    (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§7;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)    According  to  Plutarch 
( Tkes,  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theseus  might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  much  revered  at  Troesen.   This  opinion, 
howerer,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.    After  this  event 
.he  appears  living  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedacmon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuces,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
«he  was  taken  to  Troy.    (Pint.  The*.  34  ;  Horn. 
//.  iii.  144.)    At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  the  was  recognised 
hyher  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  of  them, 
«sked  Agamemnon   to  procure  her  liberation. 
Agamemnon  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.     This  was 
granted,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.    (Paus.  x. 
25.  %  3;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13.)    According  to  Hy- 
ginus  (Fa&.  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  tons.  The 
history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
on  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  (Paus.  iv.  19. 
5  1 ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Orai.  1 1 ),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polygnotus  'in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi.    ( I'aus.  x. 
25.32.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
got the  twelve  Hyades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
Fa*,  v.  171 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [I*  S.j 

AETHU'SA  (AWoikto),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
sod  Alcyone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
bore  to  him  Eleuther.    (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ; 
20.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 


AETHYIA  (AWwsa),  a 
der  which  she   was  woi 
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surname  of  Athens, 
worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Cam.  359.) 
The  word  aWviet  signifies  a  direr,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship- building  or 
navigation.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lyeopkr.  L  c)  [L.  S.] 
AETION.  [Cvpsaxua] 
AETION  ('Aerfer).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Ampbipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimnchus  (Anth.  Gr. 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  (Epvjr.  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  a  famous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  c  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name  ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.    ( K.  O.  M ttller.  Arch,  der  AW,  p.  1 5 1. ) 

2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
(De  Merced.  Cond.  42,  Herod,  or  Action,  4, 
Ac,  Imag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
I  that  ProxenidiiH,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Action  seems  to  have 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  {Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  O.  Mtillcr, 
Arch,  der  Km*,  p.  240  ;  Kugler,  KunstaetehichiA, 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boniface,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  born  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jornandes,  de  reb.  Get  34),  and  his 
father  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  ho 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbarian  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii.  1 2. )  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usurper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  favour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  JieJl.  Vand.  i. 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonifsci  us],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunniah  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  iu 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Marcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  solo  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jornandes,  de  reb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Hritain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  A  poll  Faneg.  AviL 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  in  concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrested  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Greg.  Turon.  ii.  7 ;  Jornandes,  de  reb.  (Jet. 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  up  his 
successes  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  from 
Volenti nian  and  his  barbarian  allies.  (Idatius 
and  Isidores,  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.)  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apoll.  Paneg.  AviL  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell- 
Vand.  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marccllinus,  in  anno  454), 
Mcocidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  nec  potuit  relevari." 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridus,  in  Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  BeU,  Vand.  L  3,4;  Jornandes,  de  Reb. 
Get.  34,  36  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FalL  c  33,  35 ; 
Herbert's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AETIUS  ('AsVw),  surnamed  the  Atheid,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St.  Athanns. 
de  Synod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf .  1 842  ; 
Socr.  Hid.  Eed.  ii.  35  ;  Sotom.  Hid.  EocL  iv.  29), 
was  born  in  Coele  Syria  (PhUostorg.  Hid.  Eod. 
hi.  15  ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eunom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  Suidas,  a.  t>.  %Airtos\  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  {&>6nou>v)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fatherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dresser's  wife  (St.  Gregory  Nazians.  e.  Eunom. 
p.  292,  c,  D ;  but  see  Not.  Vales*  ad  Pkilod.  iii. 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  ibid.)  or  n 
goldsmith.  (Phil,  ibid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc  in.  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  n)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eriaticism, 
that  he  Ijccamc  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  Eulalius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anaxarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, a.  n.  331.  (PhiL  iii.  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 


*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated  :  —  St  Athanasius, 
de  Synodis  [S.  Ath.]  ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eunoinianos 
fS.  Bas.];  St  Gregory  Naxianxen  adv.  Eunomian. 
[S.  Gr.]  Tho  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozorocn, 
Thcodoret,  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Soz.,  Thdt,  PhiLJ;  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Haereses  [S.  En.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him  ;  but  he  was  dismissed 

in  disgrace  on  publicly  disputing  against  his 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Compel*.  After- 
wards he  read  the  Epidie*  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Prophet*  with  the  priest  Leon ti us. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  argument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Mankhee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  fame 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost  He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iii.  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodores  Hid.  Eod.  ii.  23.)  His 
chief  employment  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S* 
Epiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  §  2,  and  corop.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leon  tins  to  that  See,  a.  n.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  transL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaoonate  and  accepted  that  of  kaching,  a.  d. 
350.  (PhiL  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  layrnca, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  ii  19.)  His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  a.  d.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iii.  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
A.  d.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  latter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Gallus  (S, 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (Phil,  iil  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.  (Post  Epist  Jtdiuni,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisson. 
Mogunt  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  a.  d.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  b),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  A  nanism,  and  in  a.  d.  355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadocia,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanasius. 
(St  Ep.  76.  §  1  ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (PhiL  iii.  20)  and  amanuensis. 
(Soc  ii.  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  19) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Senas  and  Secundus,  who  made  the  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  d.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  ii  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deacon. 

The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Alttvs)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Arians  (whom  we  may  call 
here  Anti-Aetians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantius 
(So*,  iv.  13);  they  allege  also  his  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the  Theologiial 
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tuestion.     The  Aetian  interest  with  Eusebius 
(So*.  L  16),  the  powerful  Eunuch,  divides  the  in- 
tended council,  but  notwithstanding,  the  Actions 
are  defeated  at  Scleucia,  A.  D.  859,  and,  dissolving 
tiie  council,  hasten  to  Constantius,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op- 
ponent*.   (8.  Ath.  transL  pp.  73,  77,  88,  163, 
164.)    The  A  nti- Aetian*  (who  are  in  fret  the 
nx-re  respectable  Semi- Aria ns  see  Aaics)  follow, 
sod  chares?  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
Ikfcrrnt*  m  Smbmtamee  ( irtporiaiov)  in  the  Trinity, 
producing  a  ji-ipeT  to  that  effect.    A  new  schism 
ensues  among  the  Actions,  and  Aetius  is  aban- 
doned by  his  friends  (called  Eosebians  or  Aca- 
ctaji.s  see  AaiL's)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  L  4), 
after  protesting  against  his  companions,  who, 
holding  the  same  principle  with  himself  (via.  that 
the  Son  was  a  creature,  trrUrtiay,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessary  inference  (viz.  that  He 
is  tf  mniik*  mtbttance  to  the  Father,  dt4potov). 
(Thdt.  iL  23 ;  Sox.  iv.  23 ;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  D.  ; 
Phil  ir.  12.)    His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
n-niain  at  Mopsuestia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ed red  by  Auxentius,  the  Bishop  there:  Acacias 
procures  his  banishment  to  AmMada  in  Pisidin 
(PhiL  t.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  blas- 
phemies, captious  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
his  irreligion,  vis,  that  In^rneruteneits  (dyturtfcla) 
is  the  essence  (ovvia)  of  Deity;  which  are  refuted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 
&  Ep.  osfo.  Haer.  76.    He  there  calls  his  op- 1 
fonrnts  Chronite*,  i.e.  Temporals,  with  an  appnrent 

ap.  S.  Ep. ;  comp.  c.  4.) 

On  Constantius 's  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
various  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  Aetins,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  JWioat,  31,  p.  52, 
cd.  Boisson.).  giving  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les- 
bos. (Phil.  ix.  4.)  EuzoTus,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Aniioch,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
from  Aetius  (PhiL  vii.  5),  and  he  was  made 
B^hop  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
He  t.prtad»  his  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
own  irreligion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  viiL  2) and 
by  missionaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.D.  364. 
VaJena,  however,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Acaeian  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetius  re- 
tired to  I^esbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Procopios  in  his  rev-olt  against  Valena,  x.  D.  365, 
3'jfi.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuse 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  his 
former  friends.  In  rain  he  applied  for  protection 
to  Eudoxius,  now  at  Marcianople  with  Valens ; 
and  in  a.  d.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Constantinople,  un pitied  by  any  but  the  equally 
irrebgiotia  hunotnius,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  ix. 
6.)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  ore  stated 
historically  in  the  article  on  Amur.  From  the 
M-inichees  he  seems  to  hare  learned  his  licentious 
morals,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soh- 
ndianisio,  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
interpretation  of  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  He  denied, 
like  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  fasting 


and  self- mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Haer.  1  6.  §4.) 
At  some  time  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  E use- 
bios  of  Sebaste.  (S.  Bas.  Epid.  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (ii.  35)  speaks  of  several 
letters  from  him  to  Constantino  and  others.  His 
Treatise  is  to  be  found  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haer. 
76,  p.  924,  cd.  Petav.  Colon.  1682.       [A.  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  ('Afriot,  Aitius),  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spolt  Aetins.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writer*  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (tetrab.  iii.  term.  I  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  a.  d.  444,  but  also  (tetrab.  ii  term.  iii.  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  bved  still  later;  ho  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con- 
founded with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  hns 
the  title  of  ftWprjs  ddtaiov,  comes  obsequii,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Conge,  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.); 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  (/.  e.),  he  attained 
nt  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St.  Blaise 
{tetrab.  iL  semi.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
t>one  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  (tetrab.  iv.  serm.  ill.  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  BuSKia  'Ioroisd  *E««toX- 
3«ko,  44  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  into  four 
tetrabibli  (tct/n(£i6Aoi)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modern  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  "in  aed.  Aldi,"  with 
the  title  44  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus ;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Graces :"  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
44  Tentamen  Philologicum  Modicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Medico  rum  Veteran,"  &c;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  "Aetii  Amideni  Av««c5oTo»f 

 Specimen  alterum."   Another  chapter  of  tho 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrom,  Aboae,  1817,  4 to.,  with  the 
title  **  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'AyixSora  Specimen  Primum,"  etc.  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  44  2uAA<t>t) 
'EAXnyncaV  'AwKOoVwr,"  Vcnet.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty- fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  (tetrab.  i.  sera*,  iii.  164) 
44  De  Significationibus  Stellanun,"  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  his  *  Uramolo* 
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pion"  p.  421,  ed.  Paris.  Six  books  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1533,  foL,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Janus  Cornarius,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis  Morbis 
Sermoncs  Sex  jam  primum  in  lucem  editi,"  etc.  In 
153.%  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanus,  in  two 
volumes,  so  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1 534,  4to.,  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Corna- 
rius completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil.  foL);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo.; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stephens's  **  Me- 
di'cae  Artis  Principe*,"  Paris.  1567,  fol.  Two 
useful  works  on  Aetius  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (Horozco),  entitled  **  Anno- 
tations in  Interprets  Aetii,"  Basil.  1540,  4to.; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  Weigei, 
entitled  "  Aetianarum  Exercitationuin  Specimen," 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind's  Hist,  of  Phytic, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remark h 
have  been  taken ;  Cagnati  Variae  Observed,  iv. 
18  ;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Medic  PracL  vol.  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprengel,  Hut.  de  la  Medecine;  Choulant,  ffand- 
buch  dcr  UUcherkunde  fur  die  Acltere  Medictn.) 

[W.  A  0.] 

AE'TIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Xutfaos  6  'AeW), 
sometimes  called  Aitius  Sicaniia  or  Sic td tit,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  Tltpl  McAo7xoAidr,  De  Melan- 
cholia, which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  699,  Sec)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  bo  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
latter'*  great  medical  work  (tetrab.  it  term.  ii.  9 
— II,  p.  250,  etc.):  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Hufus,  Posidonius,  and  Mareellus.  [W.A.G.] 

AETNA  (Arrrn),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  AlcimuB  (ap.  Schol.  Theoerit.  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Dcmeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Scrv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  ( Eurip.  CycL  296 ;  Propert.  iiL  15.  21 ; 
Cic.  Iks  Divinai.  ii.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  (Airwubj),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnaea  (Schol.  ad 
Pintl.  Ot.  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  (Aelian. 
Hint.  An.  xi.  3;  Spanhcim,  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in 
Dktn.  56),  and  the  Cyclops,  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  440, 
xi.  263,  iii.  768  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont  ii.  2.  1 15.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'LE  (A/to»Aij),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  6.)  |"L.  S.] 

AETOXUS  (Arr«\e»).  1.  A  son  of  Endymion 
and  the  nymph  Nets,  or  lphianaua.  (Apollod.  i.  7. 


AFRANIA. 

§  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  L  g  2),  his  mo- 
ther was  called  Asterodia,  Chromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Byz. *.  r.  N<££«*; 
Conon.  Narrai.  14 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  CH.  i.  28.}  Hi* 
father  compelled  him  and  his  two  brothers  Pawn 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  v> 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Elis.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
throne  after  his  lather,  and  on  his  demise  he  wa» 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  A  win,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (Apollod.  La;  Paus.  v. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Curetea,  be- 
tween the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where 
he  slew  Doras,  Laodocu*,  and  Polypoetea,  the  cons 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Actolia.  (Apollod.  Paus.  IL  or.)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
LaVas.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord- 
ingly buried  him  under  the  gate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiarch  of  Elis 
used  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  g  2.)       [  L.  S.  J 

AFER,  DOMl'TIUS,  of  Nemausns  (Niames) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  A.  v.  26.  (Tac  Attn. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  i?<~)v  em- 
inent. In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  apiio 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  (A  mm.  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  lost 
mnch  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (QuinuL 
xii.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitios 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  age. 
He  says  that  Domitios  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  be 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  g  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  ** On  Testimony" 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  -Dicta"  (vi.  a  g  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Vohuenua 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated, 
(viii.  6.  g  16,  ix.  2.  g  20,  3.  g  66,  4.  g  31,  x.  1. 
§24,  Ac)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitius  Afer, 
see  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA.  the  wile  of  the 
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wnator    Licinius  Buccio,   a  very  litigious  wo- 

the  praetor,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publish- 
ing of  the  edict,  which  forbade  all  women  to  postu- 
late. She  wai  perhaps  the  sifter  of  L.  Afranius, 
en  sol  in  B.  r,  60.  She  died  8.  a  48.  (VaL  Max. 
TiiL  3.  §  1  ;  Dig.  3.  tit.  1.  a.  I.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  GENS,pkbeian,isfir*t  mentioned 
in  the  secoud  century  a.  c  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
Strixio  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Apkamls.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  Gen*. 
On  coin*  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afra- 
nius, of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhel,  v.  p. 
132,  &c) 

AFRA'NIUS.  I.  L.  Afranius,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  a.  c     His   comedies    described  Roman 

subject*  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  clas&e*.  (Comoedias  tabemariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
according  to  (juintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  conduct  of  Afraniua.  (x.  ].  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
i*  cLtAsed  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
borrowed  largely.  (Hor.  Ep.  iL  1.  57;  Macrob. 
SaL  tu  1  ;  Cic.  ds  Fm.  L  3.)  He  imitated  the 
style  of  C.  Titius,  and  hi*  language  is  praised  by 
Cicero.  (Brut,  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
under  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
nod,  bat  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
occur*  in  the  time  of  Nero,  (VelL  Pat.  L  17,  iL  19; 
tit-ll  xiiL  8;  Suet.  Ner.  11.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  (Anson.  Epigr.  71.)  Afranin* 
must  hare  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
names  and  f ragmen U  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  still  preserved.  These  fragment*  have  been 
published  by  Bothe,  PoeL  LaL  Scenic.  Fragmmta, 
and  by  Neukirch,  Dt  fabula  ktgata  Bomun. 

2.  Lb  Afraniua,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob- 
scure origin,  as  he  it  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
"the  aon  of  Aulus,"  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic.  ad  Att  L  16,  20.)  He  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
his  warm  friend  and  partisan.  In  B.  c.  77  he  was 
one  of  Pompey*  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  also  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
rapacity  in  the  Mithridatk  war.  (Plut.  SerU  19. 
Pomp.  34,  36,  39;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  5.)  On 
Pompey  ?s  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
more  cosily  carry  bis  own  plans  into  effect ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtained  the  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
and  bribery.  During  his  consulship,  however, 
(a  c.  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
want  of  experience  in  political  affairs  than  from 
any  want  of  inclination.  In  a.  c.  59  Afranius  had 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (com p.  Cic  ad  AtL 
i.  19),  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
tages he  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
oration  against  Piso.  (c  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spain*  in  his  second  consulship  (a.  c  55), 
he  sent  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  govern  Spain 


in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil  Pat.  iL  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  ot 
the  civil  war,  a.  c  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Petreius,  he  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  ad  vantage  at 
first,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  1  his 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
again»t  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C.  u  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23 ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  65,  Cat*,  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhacium,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracv,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
cium, Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  a.  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  05, 
76 ;  Pint  Pomp.  66 ;  Dion  Cass.  xu.  52 ;  VelL 
Pat.  iL  52)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  tlio 
Pompeians  at  the  battle  of  Tbapsus,  a.  c.  46,  at 
which  he  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Maun  tan ia  with  Faust  un  iMilla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  takeu  prisoner  by  P.  Siltius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
sonic  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesur. 
(Hirt  BelL  Afrie.  95  ;  Suet  Cue*.  75  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xliiL  12;  Floras,  iv.  2  §  90 ;  Liv.  Epii.  114; 
Aur.  Vict  de  Fir.  IU.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affairs.  Dion  Cassius  says  *  that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  "  (xxxviL 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  (ad.  Alt.  L  18, 20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  nunmut  dtue.  (Phil.  xiiL  1 4.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  father's  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  AFRANIUS  Potitus.  [PoriTua.] 

5.  Afranius  Burr  us.  [I1urrus.J 

6.  Afranius  Quinctlanus.  [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Dkxter.  [Dextrr.J 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrknius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Manic  war,  a.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Strain,  and  pursued  him  into  Firm  urn, 
before  which,  however,  be  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
L  40,  47  ;  Floras,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUS.  [Scipio.] 

AFRICA'NUS  ('AfoMteWr),  a  writer  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  Ktaroi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subject*. 
[  A  FRicANUS,  Sax.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writers  ou  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Rucl- 
lius,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterward*  in  Greek,  Has. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Grynaeus.      [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  claa- 
sical  Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Piu*.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvias 
Julianus,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salvius,]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  a.  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (Africanus  libro  vieesimo  EfUiokintm  apttd 
Julianum  quaerit,  Sec  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  a  39},  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  "ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (iL  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  **ex  Sexto"  being 
synonymous  with  "ad  Sextum."  (Neuber,  die 
jurid.  Klassiker,  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  **  Libri 
IX  Quaestionnm,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  Been  in  Hom- 
mePs  u  Palingenesia  Pandectanim,"  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  words  ait,  cjistimarit,  net/avit,  putavit, 
intuit,  respondit,  placet,  notat.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
v,  as  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tat.  7.  a.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  S.  Caecilitu,  not  &  Aelius), 
and  his  u  Libri  IX  Quaestionum,"  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottineas  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  A/rieani  far,  id  est  dfficUii.  (Heinecc.  Hist. 
Jut.  Horn.  §  cccvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (de  Seeds  Jut. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [Capito],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaius,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bcrtrandus,  Grotius,  &c) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Lam  pridius  (Lamp.  Afar.  Sev.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tit  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
wc  hold,  contrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  Menage  (Amoen. 
J  nr.  c  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 


identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caecilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (Gell.  xx.  1.)  Gellius  per- 
haps draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
"ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  decern  viral  law  against  debtors — partu 
senunta,  &c — by  the  example  of  Metius  Fufctius, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

"At  tu  dictis,  Alhane,  mancres." 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  A/ricanum  tractatus  IX. 
in  Cujac.  Opp.  voL  1 ),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  GentilL  (Scip.  Gentilis,  Dm.  I-JJT  ad 
A/ricanum,  4 to.  Altdorf.  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius,  Vitae  u/ufuot  reterum  Juriatxmsut- 
torum,  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  I.  Zimmern,  Horn.  Rcehtt- 
<rschichtc%  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  J«lkis  Africanus.  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  Sax>- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  A.  D.  32. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  7.)  Quintilian,  who  had  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitius 
Afer  as  tlie  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo- 
quence of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (Qnintil.  x.  1.  §  118, 
xii.  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  15 ;  DiaL  do  Orat. 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  J  olios 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Ep.  viL  6.) 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  A.  D.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU  LIUS,  a  Chriatian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (».  v.  'AtyrMrcu^r),  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Em  ma  us  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  IU.  63.)  When  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  he  suc- 
ceeded: the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  D. 
221,  Eusebius,  Chron.  sub  anno ;  Syncellua,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Heraclas,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (Hist.  Bed.  iL 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the* History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  waa  a  Chron  icon 
in  five  books  (vcrrdGig*.  toy  xpo'cAo-yueoV),  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  B.  c.  to  a.  n.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  KlagaUdus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  are  also 
preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellua,  Cedrenoa,  and  in 
the  i'aschale  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  Handhuck 
d.  ChronoL  voL  ii.  p.  456,  ale)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (DM.  Pat.)*  and 
Routh  (Reliquiae  Sacrac). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Orijpn  replied.  Thii  letter  is  extant,  and  has 
b-*n  published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by 
Wetstein.  Basic,  1674,  4 to.  It  is  also  contained 
is  De  la  Hue's  edition  of  Origen.  Africanus  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Lnke  (Phot.  BibL  34 ; 
F.u*b.  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 
are  riven  by  Eusebius.  (i.  7.) 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus, 
<ctitled  K«<rro<,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
inik-J  from  the  celebrated  jrnrror  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  this  work  to  have 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  bat  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  it  was  written  by  the  some  Afri- 
cans, since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
other  writings  by  Photius  (/.  c),  Snidas  (L  c), 
Syncelhis  (/.  &),  and  Eusebius.  (vi.  23.)  The 
camber  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
Tsrioosly.  Suidas  mentions  twenty-four,  Photius 
fourteen,  and  Syncellna  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
varkty  of  subjects— medicine,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  the  military  art,  &c.,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
author  entered  the  results  of  his  reading  Some 
of  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript 
(Fabrieius,  BibL  Graec  vol  ir.  pp.  240,  &c.) 
Some  extract*  from  them  arc  published  bv  Theve- 
not  in  the  44  Mathematici  Veteras,"  Paris,  1693, 
la.,  and  also  in  the  Geoponica  of  Cassianus  Bass  us. 
(Needham,  Prolegom.  ad  Gtoptm.)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
French  by  Guicbard  in  the  third  volume  of  44  Me- 
tnoirrs  crit  et  hist,  sur  plusicurs  Points  d'Anti- 
<\ahm  nlliitaire9,,,  BerL  1774.  Compare  Durcnu 
de  la  Malle,  **  Poliorcetique  des  Anciens,"  Paris, 
1819,  8vo. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE^XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
r.  »bic  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  mar- 
rying Silana.  In  A.  n.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
tie  provinces  of  Gaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusia* 
and  Trebellius  Maximus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  19, 
xrr.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fntfres  Armies.  (Grater,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sextius  Africanus  consul  with  Trojan  in  a.  d. 
11*2,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 

AOA'CLYTUS  f  AToxAimfi),  the  author  of  a 
work  about  Olyropia  (wepl  'OKintrlas),  which  is 
n-ferred  to  by  Suidas  and  Photius.  (*.  v.  KwfsAi- 
*•>.) 

AGA'LLIAS.  [Agallm.] 

AOALLIS  (*A7aXAij)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  i. 
P*  14,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  from  two  passages 
m  Snidas  («.  c.  'AxryoAAif  and  'OpxT***),  that 
we  ought  to  read  Anagnliis  in  this  passage  of 
Athenaeum  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
stathins  (ad  It.  xviiL  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corcyracan  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
us  or  perhaps  her  father. 

AGAMEDE  fAwnfc^).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Aogeias  and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (IL  xl  73.9),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
wih.  Hyginus  (Fab.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Belus.  Actor,  and  Dictya,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Mocaria,  from  whom  Agamcdc, 
»  place  in  Lesbos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
same  (Stepa.  By*.     c.  'Ayau^.)        [L.  S.] 


AG  AM  ET)  ES  ('Ayafitfiis),  a  son  of  Stymphal  us 
and  great- grandson  of  Areas.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  father  of  Cercyon  by  Epicastc,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Epicastc,  or  of  Zeus  and  Iocaste,  and  father  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginua,  king  of  Orchomcnus, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421 .)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  608)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeiaa.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pausanias  lienrs  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus(ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ithnmpsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  II  vacua,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
medes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it-  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Did.  of 
Ant  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(7W.  Quoat  i.  47  ;  com  p.  Plot  De  consol.  ad 
Ap<Mon.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modern  scholars  in  both  ways;  but  M tiller 
(Orchom.  p.  94,  dec)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeiaa,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  ('Atafiinyw).  1.  A  son  of 
Plcisthenes  and  grandson  of  At  re  us,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Meneluus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
( Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  5  ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  131  ; 
Eurip.  Helen.  396  ;  Txetx.  ad  Lycophr.  147  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  97.)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Ae'ropc ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthcnes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menclaus,  he  hod  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndragora,  ot  Astyocheia. 
(SchoL  Eurip.  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  17.)  Aga- 
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racmnon  and  Menelaus  were  brought  np  together 
with  Acgisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestea,  in  the  house 
of  Atreus.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atrcut  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  wek 
Thyestes.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreus,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atreus,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
father  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Abgis- 
Tiiua.]  The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
reus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Iphianas^a 
(Iphigencia),  Chrysothemis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lucret.  L  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Api- 
memnon  came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (//.  ii.  108 ;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(AcschyL  Affam.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Fans.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  &c.; 
comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  L  9.)  When 
Homer  (IL  ii.  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  here 
signifies  Pcloponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes. 
(//.  ii.  559,  &.c)  Strabo  (Lc.)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Odyn.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  IL  ii.  108 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  CrcU  i.  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  fall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel.  (Od.  viii.  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Auhs.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it, and  devoured  attest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Odchas  in- 
terpreted the  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  tight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fall.  (IL  ii. 
303,  &ic.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  poi- 
tending  the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(A (/am.  110,  cVc)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  tho  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Auhs.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  ginldes»  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 


Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port.  When  the 
seers  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  oi 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  nnder  the  pretext  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tauris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98; 
Eurip.  Ipkig.  AuL  90,  Iphig.  Tour.  15;  Sophocl 
Elect.  565  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  35 ;  Ov.  Met,  xii.  31 ; 
Diet.  Cret  L  19;  SchoL  ad  Lycophr.  183;  Antonin. 
Lab.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  ( IL  ii.  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Brise'is,  whom  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Ackilk* 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Acuii.lk&] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  aim 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Trojans. 
(IL  ii.  8,  &c)    The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (IL  ii.  55,  &c)    After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greek*,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot. 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (//.  viii.),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.   (IL  ix.  10.)    But  he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.    An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  failed,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (IL  x.  1,  &c)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  was 
renewed.    Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  hit  own 
hand.    At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent.  (IL  xi.  '250, 
&c)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  (IL  xiv.  75,  &c.)    But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.    Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (//.  xiv.  1*25,  ic) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  the   friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  bis  fall  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.     In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  prize  in  throwing  the  spear.    (IL  xxiii.  8!K>, 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  ui 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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inferior  to  Achilles.  But  he  nevertheless  rises 
shove  all  the  Greeks  by  hi*  dignity*  power,  and 
majesty  (//.  Hi.  1  66,  &c),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
Ares,  snd  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  {IL  ii. 
477,  Ac)  Agamemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
heroes  what  Zeus  is  among  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  guided  the  Greek  artists, 
for  in  several  representations  of  Agamemnon  still 
ritant  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
representations  of  Zeus.  The  emblem  of  his  power 
a&d  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
llqihaestua,  which  Zeus  had  once  given  to  Hermes, 

to  Agamemnon.  {IL  iL  100,  &c;  com  p.  Pans,  ix. 
40.  f  6.)  His  armour  is  described  in  the  Iliad. 
(xL  19,  &c) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  several  later 
writers.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  received  Cas- 
(utdra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize  {Od. 
xL  421 ;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13),  by  whom,  according 
t*  s  tradition  in  Pau*amas(ii.  16.  §5),  be  had  two 
sons,  Tekciamus  and  Pelops.    On  his  return  home 
he  wan  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  storms, 
tat  at  last  landed  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
-At.ni-tha-s  who  had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during 
tht-  absence  of  her  husband.    He  invited  Againem- 
: '  n  on  hu  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
r-tartiuions  treaeheroasly  murdered  during  the 
feut  (Od.  iii.  263)  [  AkgisthusJ,  and  Clytemnee- 
*ra  on  the  tame  occasion  murdered  Cassandra. 
{Od.  ri.  400,  &c  422,  xxiv.  96,  &c.)  Odysseus 
tort  the  shade  of  A  i^ncmnon  in  the  lower  world. 
(OA.  xL  307,  xxiv.  20.)     Mettelaua  erected  a 
uunumeot  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
Argyptus.    {Od.  iv.  584.)     Pausanias  (ii.  16.  § 
3)  states,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
non was  still  extant  at  Mycenae.     The  tragic 
poets  have  variously  modi  tied  the  story  of  the 
mmder  of  Agamemnon.    Aeschylus  {Ayam.  1492, 
&c.)  taakes  Clytcmnestra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
non: she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
tbe  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
j«rtly  her  adulterous  life  with  Aegisthus.  Ac* 
coram;  to  Tsetzes  {ad  Lfoupkr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
romritted  the  murder  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
temaestra.    Euripides  {Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
mem  which  Clytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
«i  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  {Elect.  530)  and  Eu- 
ripides represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  tbe 
(-bxk  tor  which  she  murdered  him.     After  the 
death  if  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
was  were  murdered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
I IW  ii.  16.  §  5.)    According  to  Pindar  {Pytk. 
XL  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Anrdae,  in  Laconica,  and  Pausanias  (/.  c)  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
Cassaadia.   (Comp.  Paua,  iii.  19.  §  5.)    In  later 
bines  statues  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  several 
PWs  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
J ■  Amydas  and  Olympia.    (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
-°-  %  5-)   He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
las  celebrated  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  (i.  33.  £7), 
»J  hU  fight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  CvpseJus. 
[r.  19. 1 1.)    He  was  pointed  in  the  Lescbe  of 
WpM.  hy  Polygnotus.    (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pue  Pun.  H.  N.  xxxv.  36.  <j  5  ;  QuiutiL  ii.  13. 
UJiVaL  Max.  via  11.8  6.)   It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  tbe  name  of  Halesua,  to 
whom  tbe  foundation  of  the  town  of  Faliaci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  Fast  iv.  73;  Amor. 
iii.  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serr.  ad  Am*  vii.  695 ;  SiL 
ItaL  viiL  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  ho  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL  ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  iL  25.)  Eustatbius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  dya*  and  ucvuv.  f  L.  S.J 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES  {'Ayeuuuywl&w),  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30 ; 
Juv.  viii.  215.)  [L.  S.1 

AGANl'CE  or  AGLAONI'CE  {'AyayUa,  or 
'A^AoartKff),  daughter  of  Hcgetor,  a  Tbessalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut.  d*  Of.  Cotyuy.  p.  145, 
de  Defect.  Orac.  p.  417.)  [L.  S.J 

AGANIPPE  {'Aytwinrn).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it,  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  tho  river-god  Pcrmessus. 
(Paua.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  Ectog.  x.  12.)  Tho 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Aganippidcs. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnaiua,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Dauae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  likod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  S.j 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  {Fast,  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrcne  ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Aguippe,  tho 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippidcs  is  used  to  de- 
signato  tho  Muses,  Agunippis  Hippocreoe  may 
mean  nothing  but  "  liippocrene,  sacred  to  tho 
Muses."  [L.  S.J 

AGAPE'NOR  CAyow/^p),  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  609,  &.c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  07.)  Ho 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81  j  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (I'aua. 
viiL  5.  §  2,  &c.)  Ho  also  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Harmonia.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5,  etc.    [L.  S.J 

AGAPE'TUS  ('AyawTjr^i).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  bis 
Kutlragaas  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chalccdon, 
he  defended  it  against  Timothcus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Cvnri- 
liorum  A/ova  CoUtctio  a  A/uiui,  vol  vii.  p.  500. 

2.  St.,  born  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  ho  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against  his  de- 
ceased rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.  LAntuj- 
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mur.]  The  fear  of  an  Invasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatus  to  oblige  St. 
Agapctua  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Breviarhtm  &  Liberate  ap.  Mansi,  Chttcilia, 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimns, 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agnpctus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agnpctus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  viii.  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  various  qnartcrs  against 
tho  Monophysite  Acephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
jl.  d.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
tind.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St 
Agnpetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians ;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Rcparatus,  Bishop  of 
Cartilage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Gm- 
ci/w,  viii.  pp.  846—850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.  D. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agoyeti  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agnpctus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitions  on  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (iVrftam  Kt«paXcduv  wapeuvrrucmv  o~x*- 
HiaaQitva).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Royal 
Sections  (axi&V  fiatrtXind).  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zach.  Cattierg.  8vo.,  Ven. 
1 509,  afterwards  bv  «/.  Brunon,  8vo.,  Lips.  1 669, 
GriibeL,  8vo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Gallnndi's  Bib/io- 
thfca,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  &c,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bnndurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
nnd  by  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo.,  Lond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPETUS  (*A7«rnro'0,  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegincta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
1 1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.        [W.  A.  G.] 

AG  A  PIUS  ('Aydwios),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AG  ARISTA  ('Ayopl<rrn).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  nnd  among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmacon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which  I 


time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  in  various 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megacles.  From  this 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herod, 
vi.  126—130;  comp.  A  then.  vi.  p.  273,  b.  c, 
xii.  541,  b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi.  130; 
Plut.  PericJ.  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('Aya/rlas),  a  Stymphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  §  27),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (AmoU 
iv.  7.  §  11.  v.  2.  §  15,  &c)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidatcs.  (Anab.  viii.  8. 
§  19.) 

AGA;SIAS  fA-yaWa,),  son  of  Dositheus,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Epheeus.    One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.    This  statin1,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  {Capo  tPAnxo).  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant.    Thiersch  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.    The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  hare  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  R.  c 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agasias,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Heracliidcs,  was  the 
some  as  the  author  of  the  Borghese  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilus.  He  U 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exercised  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  ».  c.  (Thiersch,  /.'/^b  <■•'■ 
bUd.  A'***,  p.  130  ;  MuUcr,  Arch,  d.  AW, 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.l 

AOASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  H  EGESICLES 
('ATaowATjs,  'A •yncia-X^i,  'HtwucA^s),  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Procles.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  so> 
cecded  bis  father  Archidamus  I.,  probably  about 
a  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  again** 
Tegen,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod, 
i.  65 ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

AGA'STHENES  ('A>o<rWw»j),  a  son  of  An- 
gelas, whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Bis. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  624  ;  Paus.  r.  3. 
§  4;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratw 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  viii. 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  public 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  time  »t 
which  Agathangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
BtU.  Grate  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi.  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGETUS  {'AyaBdynros),  a  Rbodiaa, 
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espouse  the  side  of 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Perseus,  B.  c  171.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6. 
§3,xxvrii.  2.  i  3.) 

AGATHA'RCHIDES  ('ATootyxto?*),  °r 
AGATHARCHUS  ('ATdftyxoj),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, born  at  Cnidoa,  He  was  brought  up  by 
•  man  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeua ;  was,  as  Strnbo 
(ru.  p.  779)  informs  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  works.  In  his  youth 
he  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
H  end  ides  Lembus,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
king  died  a.  c.  146.  He  himself  informs  us  (in 
his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
daring  his  minority.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Dodwell  en- 
desroon  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wcsscling 
and  Clinton  think  the  cider  brother  to  be  the  one 
meant,  as  Soter  II.  waa  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
minor  on  his  accession  in  B.  c  117,  than  Alexan- 
der in  a.  a  107,  ten  years  after  their  father's 
death.  Moreover  Dod well's  date  would  leave  too 
short  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga- 
tharchides's  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea  (about 
a.  c  113),  and  the  work  of  Artemidorus. 

An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Agatharchides 
ii  given  by  Photiua  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books;  a  geo^rraphica]  work  on  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  in  5  bonks,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
U>ks  of  which  Pbotius  gives  an  abstract;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  work  ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Troglodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
A*»»  of  Antimachus  ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
tho*e  who  had  written  wtpl  ttjt  (rvvayaryfji  6au- 
oaviW  aWsisn*;  an  historical  work,  from  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(tii.  p.  527,  b.  vi  p.  251,  £);  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercourse  of  friends.  Tbe  first  three  of 
these  only  had  been  read  by  Photiua  Agathar- 
chides composed  his  work  on  the  Eryth  raean  Sea, 
u  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  1 4,  ed. 
Hud*.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able nutter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
ittpmhtg  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  described  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichtbyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
elephant-inters,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
nines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea,  His  account  of  the  Ichtbyophagi  and  of  the 
"node  of  working  tbe  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
oyDiodonw.  (iii.  12—18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
trvrdinary  animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard, 
which  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae,  and  the  rhinoceros, 

Agatharchides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
«yle,  according  to  Photiua,  was  dignified  and  pcr- 
■pcaout,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
which  inspired  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
»wm»  In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
*n  imitator  of  Thucydides,  whom  he  equalled  in 
d»puty  and  excelled  in  clearness.  His  rhetorical 
abo  are  highly  praised  by  Photiua  He 


was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  (de  Rttbr.  Af.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  caivse  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.  (Diod.  L  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Samoa,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  w«ol  AfoW.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga- 
tharchides. 'Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geogr.  Script.  Or. 
Minora;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell,  iii.  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sympoe.  viii.  9.  8  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  Filaria  Mcdincnsi*,  or 
Guinea  Worm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
De  FUar.  Medin.  Comment,  Berol.  1832,  8vo., 
and  especially  the  very  learned  work  by  G.  H. 
Welschius,  De  Vena  Medi**nai,  Scc^  August. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.A.G.] 

AGATHARCHUS  ('Ay4BapX<»$,  a  Syracusan, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syracusan  s  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  B.  c  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse. (Thuc  vii.  25,  70 ;  Diod.  xiii.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  CAydBapxos),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Praef.  ad  lib.  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (seesaw  feeii)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle's 
assertion  (Poi't.  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophocles,  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pi*.  279  : 
el  modicu  itufravit  pmlpitu  tignu.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoraa,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  tho 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aenchylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  tbe  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Plut. 
PerkL  13.)  Plutarch  (Alcio.  16)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (in  Alcio.  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pencil  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (b,  c.  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholars  (as  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeschylus,  who,  however, 
must  hare  preceded  him  by  a  good  half  century. 
(Mt. Her,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  p.  88.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  ATH  E'MERUS  (JAyaHfitpos),  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  small  geographical 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  rqr  yturypafias  uno- 
rinreicfis  iv  briTOur)  (u  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome"),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
ia  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  A.  D.  328,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium,  (ii.  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator  ;  but  Dod- 
wclL,  who  thinks  ho  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  «V  p 
arparowtSa  tipvreu,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Scverus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point. 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorua, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
wind^  nnd  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  port  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathetnerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
praph.  Scri/Uores  Gr.  Minores;  Ukert,  Geoj/r.  der 
Griechsn  h.  Homer,  pt  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AO  ATI!  E'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KWStot 
'AyaOfoipos),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
born  at  Lacedacmon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Cornutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persiua  about  a.  o.  50. 
(Pseudo-Sucton.  vita  I 'emu.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  ho  is  called  Agaternuay  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reinesius  {Syntagma 
Jtucript.  Aniv/.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Oxonitmia  and  the  Greek  An- 
thology, voL  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
( Tiber.  6 ),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  G.  Kiihn,  Ad- 
ditam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet,  a  J.  A.  Fabricw,  in 
"Bibbdh.  GraeeaT  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  ('AToOfttf),  the  ton  of  Mamno- 
nina,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  636 
or  537  A.  D.  (Hid.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Apathiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  Acolia  (Aauihiae  Prooemium, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Ven.),  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople {Hist.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  roost 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (Epyr.  4.)    Ho  afterward  exercised 


with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advoeatr, 

though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  fa- 
vourite occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  ([list.  iii.  1 ) ;  and  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  history.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  his  surname  2xoA.cum*oj  (Suidas,«.r. 
'AyaQlas),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebuhr  (  Vita  Ayath.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xv.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  tha 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri- 
tius in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  yean. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epiar.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodoras  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentiarius 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonius  the  ex- 
consul.  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulas  Silentiarius, 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Floras,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  family,  (//ut  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

1.  AatpetaKd,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexamctres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Agath. 
Prooemium^  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par. ;  p.  6,  Ven.) 

2.  KvicAof,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Macedonius.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  wu 
written  by  Agathias  himself.  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  wore  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KojcAos,  or  which  he  composed  at  s 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  hut 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ft- 
ncrally  attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  &c  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Anlhologia  Graeca  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaveutun 
Vulcanius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  Ao^puucd. 

3.  'AyaBiou  2x°*t"rr»*<>G  Mvpumlov  'loTepfs*'  E, 
44  Agathiae  Scholastici  Myrincnsis  Historiamm 
Libri  V."  This  is  his  principal  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  553 — 558  a.  i>.,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  events 
with  which  it  is  tilled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  N arses  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  **z 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  thirl 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536 ;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  537, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Bclisariua  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias,  after  having  related  that  he  bad 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  (Prooemium^  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7 ;  Par.  p.  4; 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  soveral  distinguished  men 
hod  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  history 
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nf  his  time,  ami  he  adds,  that  he  had  undertaken 
tie  task  especially  on  the  advice  of  Eutychiauus. 
[Ib.)  However,  he  calls  Eutychianns  the  orna- 
Bwot  of  the  family  of  the  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
EitTchianus  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that,  instead  of  Eutychianns,  we  must 
wad  Paulas  Sileutiarius :  Niebuhr  is  of  this  opi- 
nion, (lb.  not.  19.)  Agathiaa  is  not  a  great  histo- 
rian; be  wants  historical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
knows  the  East  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  real  causes  of  tho*c  great  events  which  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  rem  i  nisi  tnc^s.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
partial, and  in  all  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
i  urTSuiiiu  i\e  Mie wh  nimwii  a  man  01  gooa  sense. 
Hi*  style  is  often  bombastic  ;  he  praises  himself  ; 
in  bis  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
parity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
diaJrrta,  Notwithstanding  these  denciences  the 
wrk  of  Agathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  con- 
tun*  a  great  number  of  important  facts  concerning 
*ne  of  the  moat  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions:  'AyaBlov  2xAAaoT  tiros*  w«pl  t^t  Barn- 
Xttat  *ioverunavoo,  t4(uh  E.,  ed.  Bonaventura 
Volcanias,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1 594. 
The  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
*  Corpus  Script.  Byxant."  was  published  in  1660  ; 
it  contains  many  errors  and  conjectural  innova- 
tions, which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Latin  translation  by  Christophorus  Persona  was 
separately  published  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg,  15)9, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1 531, 
and  at  Levdcn,  1 594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
i>  that  of  Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1828,  8vo.,  which  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Hutoriae  Byzantinae."  It  contains  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius. 
The  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niebuhr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'NUS  ('Ay4Bi*ot\  an  eminent  an- 
rieat  Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
aedieal  »xt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Epi- 
ttnAtUci   {Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Episynthbtici.) 
He  was  born  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenaeus,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.  (Galen. 
It-Jink.  Med.  c  14.  vol  xix.  p.  353;  Suidas, 
'A^rrnT,,  ;  Eudoc  FsoJur.  ap.  Villoison,  Anted. 
Or-  voL  L  p.  65.)    He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
•rised  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
pvpQ  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
firiw-ated  with  a  gmtt  quantity  of  warm  oil 
(Aetws,  tetr.  L  serm.  iii.  172,  p.  156.)    He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
*nw>ng  the  Pneumatici    (De  Denote  Puis.  i.  3, 
wlvui.  p.  787.)    None  of  his  writings  are  now 
titan  L,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Mitvhaeia  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Veterum  et 
(  'an/rum  AAv/trurwre  Grnerorum  Varia  Opusru/u, 
Mrisqaae,  1808,  4to.     See  also  Palladius,  Com- 
»«*t.  is  Hippoer.  "  De  Morb.  Popul.  lib.  vi."  ap. 
Dwu,  Scholia  fa  Hippoer.  et  Oaten.  voL  iL  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 
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known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (Diet,  o/  Ant.  s.  n. 
EcLsxmci.)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhausen,  ffivtor.  Seetae 
Pneumatic.  Med.  Altorf.  1791,  8vo.;  C.G.  K'dhn, 
Addiiam.  ad  Elenek.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio 
m  «  Bibliotk.  Graeca"  exhibit.)         [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

AGATHOCLB'A  ('A^afloWm),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  nmhitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenantbe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydicc,  Aga- 
thoclea  became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (b.  c.  205),  Agathoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thocles on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphancs. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agathoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  bad  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Enrydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  v.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25—34;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,2;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Plut.  acorn. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acamanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  /.  e.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGA'THOCLES  ('AyaBoKAris),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  hitter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  a  c,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vl  p.  280),  and  that  be  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  Rome,  c.  xxx  v.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named Epitimaeut  (fault-finder).  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272- ) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  docs  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
prossly.  (Fragm.  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charges 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  so 
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that  tlie  account  which  he  has  left  mart  be  received 
with  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  arc  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Born  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by 
his  father,  Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  Dy  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  oh  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Daman,  a  noble  Synv 
cuaan,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damns,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syrncusans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  A  gat  hoc  le  8  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  hope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest. 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffctes  of  Cartilage,  the  one,  Bomikar, 
nimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  ftther,  Hanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bom i (car  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagnthus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated  ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  port  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Aixhagathus,  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken.    Agathocles  escaped ;  but  in  revenge  for  | 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocrates,  a  Syra- 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  again  it 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocrates  into  fa- 
vour, and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  tht 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corey ra  against  Cfifcsander.  (Died.  xxi.  Fratpn.  1 
He  plundered  the  Li  pari  isles,  and  also  carried  hit 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Bruttii. 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagatbus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family  would  share  hu 
fate.  Accordingly,  be  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dying 
thus  uncarcd  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  theu 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  hod 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathiis, 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quiU 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  bring 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur- 
poses. He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthagi-, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seised 
the  command  of  bis  army.  He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syrncusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  h» 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  mean*  to 
acquire  his  power,  bo  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  African  us,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathodef 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appears  ak> 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  snd 
repartee,  to  have  l>een  a  most  agreeable  compani  >:i. 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hieromnemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  tun* 
i.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c,  310.  (Clinton,  FatL  /M) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  B.  c.  307,  died  n.  c.  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  7*2  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  (MacroL  10),  gives  hit 
age  95.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  imm- 
inent of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  wttfsn 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  after  hb 
death  seized  Messano,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [O.  E.  L  C.J 
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AGATIIOCLE3  CAyBoKXijt).  1.  The  fa- 
ther of  Lysimachus  was  a  Thessaaan  Peneat,  bat 
obtained  "the  favour  of  Philip  through  flattery,  and 
was  raised  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompii*, 
ap.  Atktn.  tL  p.  259,  £,  Ac ;  Arrian,  AmaL  vi. 
*— o\  Jwd,  1  8.) 

2.  The  ton  of  Lysimachus  by  an  Odrysian 
woman,  whom  Polyaenus  (vi.  12)  calls  Macris. 
Agathodes  was  went  by  his  father  against  the 
Getae,  about  B.  C  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
the  king  of  the  Getae,  and  sent  back  to  his  father 
with  presents;  but  Lysimachus  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
himself.  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
tis who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
Lysimachus  in  marriage.  According  to  some  au- 
thors it  was  only  Agathodes,  and  according  to 
others  only  Lysimachus  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Diod.  Ere  xxL  p.  559,  ed.  Wess. ;  Paus.  L  9. 
§  7  ;  Strab.  ni.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut  Demetr.  c  39, 
de  »er.  mum.  vimd.  p.  555,  d.)  In  a.  c  287,  Aga- 
thocles  was  sent  by  his  father  against  Demetrius 
Poiiorcetes  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
prfre  Lysimachus  of  Lydia  and  Caria.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  successful ;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
machus and  drove  him  out  of  his  father's  pro- 
vinces. (Plut  Zbsrtr.  c  46.)  Agathodes  was 
destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Lysimachus,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects;  but  his  step- 
mother, Arainoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  father 
against  him  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
poison  him,  Lysimachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  murdered  (a.  c.  284)  by  Ptolemaeus 
Cerannus,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machus. His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  conse- 
quence. (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
22©*,  ed.  Bekker;  Pans.  L  10;  Justin,  xvii.  1.) 

AGATHOCLES  ('AyaBoKX^  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyskus  (vrpl 
Kufurev).  He  is  called  by  Athenacus  both  a 
1  lab y Ionian  (L  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyii- 
can,  (xir.  p.  649,  L )  He  may  originally  have 
come  from  I  la  by  Ion,  and  have  settled  at  Cyxicus. 
The  first  and  third  liooks  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
nacus. (ix.  p.  375,  £,  xiL  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathodes  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de 
Dir.  L  24 X  PHoy  (HieL  Nat  Elenchus  of  books 
iv.  r.  vik  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathodes 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus,  t.  v. 
Homam;  Soli  n us,  Polyh.  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (iv.  761)  rites  Memoirs  (ihro^uoj^aro) 
by  an  Agathodes,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
SchoL  ad  He*.  Tina.  485 ;  Steph.  Bys s.  e.  BsVfuwj; 
Etymol.  At.  $.  v.  AIktti.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  1.  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Ashing  (sl/uevrurd,  Suidas,  $.  v.  KixfAtoi).  2.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
and  Colum.  de  Re  Rmet.  i.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  44.) 
3.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut. 
de  Fluv.  p.  1 153,  c)  4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a  i 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plut.  Ibid. 
p.  1159,  a.)  i 

AGATHOCLES,brotherofAgathoclea.  [Aoa-  I 
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AG  ATHOD AEMON  ('AyMalfmv  or  'Ayato t 
;  S«dr),  the  u  Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
;  whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wiue  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Pausaniaa  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  Phtynick.  p.  603.)    [L  S.] 

AGATHODAEMON  (,Aya6o5al,4**r),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
'Ex  raV  KXavSiau  UroXtfialov  Y**rypaa>iK*v  fit- 
t\lam>  onto*  njj»  otKOvpLtirifw  vdura*  *  Ky*&ubalu*»* 
'AA«{avo>«i>f  irwrrirwatci  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS,  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  tnobt 
beautiful  extant  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  laud  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considers  the  debneator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  1,  2)  men- 
tions certain  maps  or  tables  (vlvcurt s),  which  agree 
in  nunil)er  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicola  us  Donis  «  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  a,  d.  1470}  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  Commentatio  de  FontiLus  Geo- 
graph.  Ptolemaci  Tabular*  mow  tie  anna  a  ruin  ; 
Raidel,  Commentatio  eritieo-literaria  de  CI.  Ptolrmaei 
Geographia  ejtuqut  oodinhus,  p.  7.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  ('A-yaW),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotas  and  the  brother  of  Parmenion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  n.  c  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.   (Uockh,  Corp.  J  user.  105.) 

A'GATHON  ('AYdflsrv),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  born  about  n.  c  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  family.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat  Protag.  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Ixrnaean  festival  in  u.  c.  416,  when 
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ho  was  a  little  above  thirty  yean  of  age :  in 
of  which  Plato  represent*  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon  *s  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (a.  c.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archclmi*, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V.  Ii.  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  Mime  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Ranne 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  is  paxapctv  fiWxuv,  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  cither 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  B.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Bode,  Otschicktr  drr  dram.  JhchthunM^  i. 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  "  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  image*,'*  (Aelian,  V.N.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
put*  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods  :  an  iKaiov  P<iua  d^ixpyrrl  ptotrrot. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Tliesmophoriazusae  ( 191 )  as  a  fleeted  and  effemi- 
nate, corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  a  c  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  llanae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  iyaBdt  woiifr^t  kcu  wo$*tris  ro7r  <fd\ois. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusao  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
'A-ydOn**  6  Kktiroi.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  {Poet.  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  ip€6\ifu^  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
(/V/.  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower"  fA^os,  Arist  Port.  9. 
§  7) ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  prolmbly  "neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegel,  Ihxtm.  Lit.  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestcs,  the  Tcle- 
phus  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmiieoru  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascrihed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agnthon's  plays  in  the 
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t.  1 00- 1 30.  The  opinion  that 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Dentlcy,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (RitScM,  (jumtnentatut  de  Aaa- 
tlvmh  vita,  Arte  et  Tragoediarum  retyvtu,  Hake, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.] 

A'GATHON  (*A-yii&W),  of  Samoa,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Plut.  de  /fee.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobsens, 
Serm.  tit.  100.  10,  ed.  Ciaisford.) 

AG'ATHON  {'Aytottr),  at  firat  Reader,  after- 
wards Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  a.  n.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself,  to  the  five  Patri- 
archates. He  wrote,  a.  d.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip, 
picu*  ikirdanes  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelite error,  Conctiiorum  Nova  CoUectio  a  Monk, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  (V^ofloo-u^riij),  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  if 
referred  to  by  Tietaes  {ad  Lyeopkr.  704,  1021. 
Chit.  viL  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  geography.    There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthenes   called    "  Asiatics  Carmiaa" 
(Gennanicus,  t»  A  rat.  Pkaen.  24),  where  Gsir 
(Notae  m  Partite*,  p.  125,  &c)  wished  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes  \  for  Aghmsthenes  or  Aulo*- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthenes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  but  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.    (Hygin.  Port. 
Astr.  ii.  16  ;  Eratosth.  Catast.  ii.  27  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  Hi.  p.  78  ;  Plin.  N.  N.  iv.  22.)  [LSlJ 
AGATHCTYCH  US(A«ya*eVuxos),  an  anrirot 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  un- 
known, but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.    Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  Rue II m%  Veterinariae  Afedicmae  LUwi  dtm, 
Paris.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynacus,  Basil.  1537,  4 to.  [W.  A.  0.] 

AGATHYLLUS  {'Ayd6vMas)y  of  Arradtt, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  DionynM 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneaa  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved 
by  Dionysius,    (i.  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  {'Ayd6vPvos),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathymum 
in  Sicily.    (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGA'VE  ('ATwraf).  1.  A  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
l>ecume  the  mother  of  Pcntheus,  who  succeeded  hi* 
grandfather  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  A  fir* 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  and  Semele  (Apoi- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  ber 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisters  spwsd 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  wai  a 
just  punishment  for  her  falsehood.  This  calumny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Ag*t* 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelW 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festival*  «» 
mount  Cithacron.    Pcntheus  wishing  to  pre*" 1 
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3f  slop  these  riotous  proceedings,  went  himself  to 
jL'iuiit  Cithaeroa,  bat  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by 
i:#  »<m  mother  Agate,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  §  2 ;  Ov. 
ita.iu.  725;  com  p.  Pknthkus.)  Hyginus  (Fab. 
24<L  254)  make*  Agave,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
niyna  and  marry  king  Lycotherses,  whom  how- 
em  the  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  for  her  father  Cadmus.  This  account  is 
maait^tly  transpbeed  by  Hyginus,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
1  [NaanojiB.]  [L.  S.] 

AODISTIS  (*A78(e*T4f),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Pausanias  (viL  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow- 
ioe  story  about  Agdutis.  On  one  occasion  Zeus 
m willingly  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
being  which  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
wa»  called  Agdistia.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
unmanned  it,  and  from  its  severed  alSoTa  there 
fiTrw  ap  an  almond-tree.  Once  when  the  daughter 
of  the  riTer-god  Sangarins  was  gathering  the  fruit 
if  this  tree,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 
tot  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
tbe  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  fell 
in  lore  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
bin  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Pessinus,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
araownced,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
teued  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.  This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affair, 
which  is  proltfibly  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature,  A  hill  of  the  name 
•f  Agdistis  in  Pbrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  believed  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nia*.  (i.  4.  |  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (*.  v.) 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  567;  comp.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 
a  the  mine  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 
■uwm  under  that  noxne.  A  story  somewhat  differ- 
ent is  giyea  by  Arnobius.  (Adv.  Gent.  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
ccmp.  Mbuc.  Felix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LADAS  (*A*y«Ao8at),  a  native  of  Argos 
(Paaam.  vi.  8.  §  4,  vii.  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  fame 
is  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas,  t.  v.  ; 

Antfi/j>k.  Ham.  504  ;  Tsetses,  Chiliad. 
ril  154,  nil  191 — for  the  names  'EAsttov  and 
T**Moo  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
A7«Aa£ov,  a*  was  first  observed  by  Meursius,  with 
whom  Winckehuann,  Thiersch,  and  Miillcr  agree), 
Myron,  and  Polydetus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
19-)  The  determination  of  the  period  when 
A?-!ada»  Nourished,  ha*  giTeu  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
'^teniento  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
Psnmnjas(vi  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas  cast  a 
•***ue  of  Cler*thenea  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
ehiriot-race  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
chariot,  hor^s  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
Otympia.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Timaaithcus  of  Delphi  and  Anochus  of  Ta- 
ttntnaL  Now!  unasitbeus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
AiLeaians,  for  bis  participation  in  the  attempt  of 


Isagoras  in  OL  lxviiL  2  (b,  c.  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Eusebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  80  far  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  born 
about  B,  c  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  c)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polydetus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87th  OL  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HoaxArjr  oA«£Ikoko*,  the  work  of  Ageladas  tho 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence. (01.  lxxxvii.  8.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  B.  c  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny's 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite  :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebclis)  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  ot 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  born 
about  b.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Silug  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argive*.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively tbe  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music 
Canachus  and  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  Atdk.  rat  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
Epod.  d.  hild.  Kuntt.  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AOELA'US  ('A7«Aaof).  I.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (L  7) 
derives  the  family  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lamus,  and 
others  Loomed es.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  PalaephaU  de 
Incred.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fallen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxii.  131,  241),  until  at  hut  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(xxiL  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §  4 ;  compare 
Pa  his.) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
lars are  known,    (Apollod.  ii  8.  g  6 ;  Antonin. 
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Lib.  2;  Horn.  II.  viii.  257,  xL  302 ;  Pons,  viil 
36.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AOELA'US  (*Ayi\aos\  of  Naupnctus  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c  221,  when  he  negociatcd  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdilai'das  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  t.  103—107.) 

AOELEIA  or  AGELE'IS  CKy*\*la  or  A«y#- 
Atjfj),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  128,  v.  765,  vi.  269,  xv.  213, 
Od.  iii.  378,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.    [A.  Gklucs.] 

AGE'NOR  ^Kybmp).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Belus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phineus  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Paus.  v.  25.  §7;  Schol. 
ad  A  potion.  Rhod.  ii.  178,  iii.  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)    Virgil  (Aen. 

i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Buttmann  (Mytholog.  i.  p.  232,  Ac.)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
(Fraifm.  p.  47,  ed.  Stun.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
bugus,  and  that  after  their  father's  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Erasmus,  and 
built  Larisaa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Eli*. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopaa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 

ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Actolus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
dnn,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonicc.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanins  (iii.  13.  §  5),  Thcstius,  the  father  of 
I<eda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegcus,  king  of  P  soph  is  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmacon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmacon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  pcplus  of  Harmon ia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe',  tho  daughter  of  Achelous, 
he  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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gation  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brother* 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplua,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photerus  and  Acini  an,  the  sons  of  Alcmacon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (via. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temeuus,  Axion,  and  Alphc- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  59,  vi. 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxi  570,  &c.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  then  Mi- 
stimed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  from  the  wall*  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  (xxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo> 
ptolemus  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotos  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Leache  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  ii.  1.  j  5, 
iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.J 

AGENO'RIDES  (' Ayvr  optSvs),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Ageoor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  it. 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Flacc  iv.  582),  and  Perseus, 
(Ov.  Met.  iv.  771.)  [L.S.] 

AGE'POLIS  CA-yewoAu),  of  Rhodes,  was  tent 
by  his  countrymen  as  amlxissador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus  b.  c  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus  >»d  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (PoJjh. 
xxviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESI  LA'US  ('Arftfaripi 
or '  Ay  tctkaos ),  from  dytw  and  drfjp  or  Aae'f.asur- 
name  of  Pluto  or  Hades  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  Fat- 
lad.  130,  with  Spanheim'a  note;  Hesych.  a  v.; 
Aeschyl.  ap.  A  tie*,  iii.  p.  99.)  Nicander  (op. 
Atht-n.  xv.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  HywrlXaot.  [LS.) 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  U» 
island  of  Rhodes.    His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxri.  5.  a.  4),  and  ire 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  moat  decisive  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.    In  conjunction 
with  Polydorua  and  Athenodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  se- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  muck, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repo*i 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.    This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.    Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.    A  great  deal  has  been 
written    resecting  the  age   when  Ajresamkr 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
tho  subject.    Winckelmann  and  Miiller,  fomuog 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  in 
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ibt-  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the  age  of  Lysip- 
pos.  M Uller  thinks  the  intensity  of  suffering  de- 
picted, and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  thews  that  it  belongs  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Letting  and 
Thiersch  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 
passage  of  Pliny  to  an  accurate  examination,  hare 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Ageaander  and  the 
other  two  artists  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titos,  and 
sculptured  the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 
been  a  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand  how  Pliny  should  hare  ranked  it  above 
all  the  works  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippus.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  was  modern  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
thai  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
full  vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 
edly down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  de- 
ceived in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  lap*e  of  time  has  discovered  a 
join  in  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Anlium)  that  A  thecodonts  was  the  son  of  Age- 
cander.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  executed  the 
figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  figures.  (Lessing,  Lsiok'Mn;  Winckclmann, 
Oadu  d.  Kuntt,  x.  1,  10 ;  Thiersch,  Epochen  d. 
btld.  Kttnst.  p.  318,  6bC. ;  M iiller,  ArchiicJir/ie  d. 
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AOESA'NDRIDAS  fAr?<raro>«'3ai),  the  son 
of  Agesander  (comp.  Thuc  L  139),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  in  B»  c.  41 1,  was  attacked  by  the 
Athenians  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  them.   (Thuc  tuL  91,  94,  95.) 

AOESI'ANAX  (*A7wdi>a(),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beautiful  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch.  (De  facie  in  orb.  lunae, 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S,] 

AGE'S  I  AS  ('ATwrfas),  one  of  the  Iambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
gained  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  Bockh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  CAy^rtSattos),  son  of  Ar- 
chestratus,  an  Epixephyrian  Locrian,  who  con- 
quered, when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  10th  and  11th  Olympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
places  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
father  of  Chromius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
mean  odes.    (i.  42,  ix.  99.) 

AGESILA^US.  [AoBSANoiR.] 
AGESILA'US  I.  {'hmclKaot\  son  of  Doryssus, 
sixth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Aristodemus,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  reigned 
forty-four  years,  and  died  in  886  B.  c.  Pausanias 
makes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  (Paus.  iii  2.  §  3 ; 
Clinton,  Fasti,  I  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C] 


AGESILA'US  IL,  son  by  his  second  wife,  Eu- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agis  1 1,  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [Lbotychioks.]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  B.  c,  both  inclusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,** 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  iu  IW7 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  or  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
K(H>cts  :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371  ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphemcs  and 
Pharnabazus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Tbebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  Ho 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed  ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes* route,  he  met  and  defeated  atCoroneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acarnanians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phocbidas'  seizure  of 
the  Cadmcia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily excluded  from  the  peace,  and  orders  given  fur 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  tho  un- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Pcrioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  solo 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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bnssy  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiations  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscure  passage  of  Xenophon  (Agesilaus,  iL  26, 27) : 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  86 1-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Ileferring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agciiilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroncia  to  Lcuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apnphthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
"We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  Dut 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country's  and  her  allies'.  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
other*  holding  office  in  the  state."  Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  : 
**Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children  ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nyraus,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peisander.  [Pkisandbk.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  "If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  u  lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Apc- 
tilwts;  Diod.  xiv.  xv ;  Pans.  hi. 9,  10;  Plut.  and  C. 
Ncpos,  in  vita;  Plut  Apophthegm.)   [A.  H.  C] 

AGESlLA'US('A7n«"i*»o*)i  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
nraAurd),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  (/'aroflrio,  p.  312),  and  Stobacus.  (Flo- 
rileg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  Ixv.  10,  cd.Gaisf.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AGESl'LOCHUS    or  HEOESl'LOCHUS 


AGESIPOLIS. 

(*A7«o-(Aoxo»,  *AyricrlKoxosi  *Hyr)*lkoxof ),  was  the 
chief  magistrate  (Prytanu)  of  tho  Rhodiani,  on 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  in  B.  c.  171,  and  recommended  his  coun- 
trymen to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.  c  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemiliua  Paulina  in  Macedonia,  b.  c 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 


AGESI'MBROTUS,  cemmander  of  the 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c  200 — 197.  (Liv. 
xxxl  46,  xxxii.  16,  32.) 

AGESI'POLIS  I.  (*Ayrnjiwo\is),  king  of  Spam, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  beginning  with  Ko- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  father  Pauaanias,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  b.c  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.    He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.     He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigue* 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithraustes),  which  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argm, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colleague,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  Asia ;  and  the  fint 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  then  assembled.    The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen         iv.  2.  §  9.)    In  the  year 
a  c  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  tho  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argolis.     Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Argirct 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  farthei 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  B.C.  393 ;  but  at  he 
suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.    (Xen.  Hell.  tv.  7.  fi  2-6; 
Pans.  iii.  5.  §  8.)    In  ac  385  the  Spartans  teic- 
ing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.    In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tincans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidaa,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  lie 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Optus,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.    The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantincam 
were  forced  to  surrender.    They  were 

admitted  t  > 

terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  §  1-7;  Pau*.  viii.  8.  §  5;  Diod. 
xv.  5,  &c;  Plut.  Pdop,  4  J  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  67,  a, 
De  Pace,  p.  179,  c) 

Early  in  n.  c  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Spari* 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollouia,  request- 
ing assistance  against  the  Olyntbians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  successful.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Tclcutias  in  tho  second  campaign  (b.c.  381) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  Ml, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  38ft 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Town* 
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;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  ho  was 
with  a  (ever,  which  earned  him  off  in  seven 
day*.  He  died  at  Aphytis,  in  the  peninsula  of 
His  body  was  immersed  in  honey  and 
home  to  Sparta  for  buriaL  Though 
Aev«ip»>H*  did  not  share  the  ambitious  riews  of 
Tort-i^i  conquest  cherished  by  Agesilaus,  his  loss 
jnv=  d'^ply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (Xen.  Hell. 
».  3.  $  8-9,  18-19;  Diod.  xv.  22;  Thirl  watt,  I  fist, 
nf  Irrweee,  roL  iv.  pp.  405,  428,  &C-,  v.  pp.  5,  Ac. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESl'POLIS  I L,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line.  He  ascended  the 
throne  b.  c  371,  and  reigned  one  year.  (Pans. 
iiL  6.  %  1  ;  Diod.  xv.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESl'POLIS  IIL,  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 
was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson  of  Cleom- 
l  rot  us  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenes  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
iv.  33.)  He  was  however  soon  deposed  by  his  col- 
Vague  Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  him  next  in  b.  c  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 
t  lamininus  in  bis  attack  upon  Nabts,  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedaemon.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
one  of  an  emliassy  sent  about  B.  c  183  to  Rome 
by  the  Lac^iaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
panion*, was  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polyb.  xxiv.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.    [Aois  IV.] 
AG  ETTAS  ('AtsVoj),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Aetoliaas  in  B»  c  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Acaruania  and  Eptrus,  and  ravaged  both  coun- 
tries.   (Polyb.  v.  91.  96.) 

AGErTOR  CAynTwp), a  surname  given  to  seve- 
ral gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Lacedacmon 
(Stob.  Serm.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zeas  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[Agamemnon,  2]: — to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Med.  426) 
where  however  Ehnsley  and  others  prefer  ay^rotp . 
— to  Hermes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  world.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statue  at  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  viiL  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
AGGE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agrimensores.  {Did,  of  Ant.  p.  30.) 
It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
from  fruine  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are  : — **  Aggeni 
Urbici  in  Julium  Frontinum  Commentarius,"  a  com- 
mentary npon  the  work  44  De  Agrorum  Qualitate,** 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus;  **  In  Julium  Fron- 
tinum Commentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diazo- 
gniphus  dicitur  and  **  Commentariorum  de  Con- 
tnnrersiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera."  The 
last-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
naca  the  author  speaks  of  "  praestantissimus 
Domitian  us,"  an  expression,  which  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  alter  his  death. 
{Hut.  of  Rome,  voL  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Eav- 
ifo-nns)  by  LHodoras,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangaridac 
and  Prasii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
barber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
by  his  soldiers,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  v.  2 ;  Diod.  xvii.  93,  94 ;  Arrian,  AnaU 
v.  25,  Ac. ;  Plut.  Ala.  60.) 

A'GIAS  {'Aylasy,  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand- 
son of  Tisamenus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegos-j>otami.  (Paus. 

iii.  11.  §  5  )  [Tisamenus.] 

A'GIAS  {'Aylas).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Exccrpta  of 
Produs.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PkUul.  Monae.  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monaccnsis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agias, 
and  in  another  H agias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  Hegias  (  Hy las)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Strom,  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1 ),  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troezen,  and  the  time  at  which 
be  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
b.  c  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  NoVroi,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium  ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  tbo 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  tbo 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  NoVroi,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  rodt  Ndorovf 
(Athen.  vii.  p  281  ;  Paus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
j  2;  Apoflod.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Odyas.  iv.  12 ; 
ScboL  ad  Aristoph.  EqvU.  1332;  Lucian,  Da 
Sailat,  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
NoVtoi  to  Homer  (  Suid.  «.  v.  v6<rroi ;  Anthol. 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ad  Odym.  xvi.  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  at;  Eumelus  of  Corinth 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  xiii.  31),  Anticleides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Athen. 

iv.  p.  158;  Schol.  ad  A  potion,  lihod.  i.  558.) 
Where  the  NoVro*  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iii.  36  ;  Meinckc, 
Hid.  Comic  Graec  pp.  404,  416.)         [  L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  ('A7foj),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  {'ApyoKtHiL,  Athen.  iii.  p  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  6  uovautdt  in  another  passage  of  Athcnncus 
(xiv.  p  626,  f.),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AGIATIS.    [Acw  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  ("A71J),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  H.  c 
1032.  (M  tiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  511,  transl.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euscbius  {Cfiron.  i.  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodorus,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hclos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helots. 
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(Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  364.)  To  hU  reign  J 
was  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  Pollis  and  Delphus.  (Conon.  Narr.  86.) 
From  him  the  king*  of  that  line  were  called 
"Aydku.  Hi*  colleague  was  Sous.  (Paus.  iiL  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AO  IS  II.,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  father 
An-hidamus,  b.  c.  4*27,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  years.    In  the  summer  of  b.  c.  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Pelopounesians  and  their  allies  as 
far  as  the  isthmus,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica  ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  far.     (Thuc.  iii. 
89.)    In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.    (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
b.  c.  419,  the  Argivcs,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
bindes,  attacked  Kpidaurus ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Lacedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.    It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.    (Thuiwall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)    At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.    He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Caraean  festival;  and  when 
the  Argivcs  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.    In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.    By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
hist  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.    Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.    On  his  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argos,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orcbomenos.    It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  100,000 
drachmae.    Bnt  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc 
v.  54,  57,  Ac.)    Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
«.ouml,  the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.    The  Spartans 
immediate)}*  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.    He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantincia.    By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantincans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.    A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever  I 
fought    between    Grecian    states.      (Thuc.  v. 
71  —  73.)    In  B.  c.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown, 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiac.  (Thuc 
v.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  a  c.  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Dcceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc  vii.  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northwards  to  lery 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleis  be 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  at  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  &i 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Dcceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself.  (Thuc  viii.  71.)  In  a.  c.  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Elis  was  entrust- 
ed to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  be  was  reluming 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  he 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  JleU.  iii.  2.  §  21,  &c. 
3.  §  1—4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leo ty chide*,  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Akibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  hit 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  *2; 
Plut.  AlcUi.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaea.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochut  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  viii.  12,  45 ;  Plut.  2>oW. 
22.  AgesiL  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  III., was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventful.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  a  c.  338.  In  B.  c.  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Pharnabazus  and  Autophra- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plans.  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Agesilaus,  with  instructions  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In  thi*  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c  331),  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  to  de- 
clare war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Issus 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipnter 
came  to  its  ,elief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in 
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Agis  was  defeated  and  killed.  It  happened  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbekt.  (Arrian,  ii.  13 ; 
DiodL  xri.  63,  68,  xvii.  62 ;  Aesch.  c  Ctesij.h. 
p.  77;  Curt.  vi.  1;  Justin,  xii.  1.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
AO  IS  IV.,  the  elder  ton  of  Eudamidas  II.,  was 
the  24th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  ac  244,  and  reigned  four 
rearm.  In  ac.  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agii 
Jed  an  army  against  him,  but  was  defeated. 
(Paua.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  The  interest  of  his  reign,  how- 
erex,  ia  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  rices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
te verity  of  manners.  Not  above  700  families  of 
the  genuine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus, 
who  procured  a  repeaPof  the  law  which  secured 
to  every  Spartan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber were  females,  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-establish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgu*.  For  this 
end  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  lands.  Another  part  of  bis  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  PerioecL  His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
young  men.  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus  (a  man  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandrocleidcs. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephors,  he  laid  bis  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Pcrioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Pcrioeci.  The  senate 
could  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysander,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
]*.-"ple,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  aud 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.  His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  only  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
accordingly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Leonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-operated  with 
Agis.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander's  term 
of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidas.     Tbey  brought  an  accusation  against 
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late  the  laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
dejiose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tcgea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Ageailaus,  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  Lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly all  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Agesi- 
laus,  having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Actolians.  Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  ho 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  During  his  absenco 
Age*ilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecus,  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  .Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  hand 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  pooplo  had  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
"  Weep  not  for  me :  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  uiy  murderers."  His 
mother  Agcsistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Pausaniaa,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  ( Plutarch,  Jyw,  Clcomcne*,  Arutm; 
Paus.  vii.  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  (*A7is),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemjwrary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  (Anab.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (Ito  adulat.  et  amic.  ducrim.  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  **  pcsnimorum  carminurn 
post  Choerilum  conditor,"  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  tho 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  iii.  p. 
836 ;  Zimmermann,  ZdUchrifi  Jur  die  Alterth. 
1041,  p.  164.) 
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AthcnacuB  (xii.  p.  516)  mentions  one  Agis  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(i+aprvruct).  [L.  8. J 

AO  LA' I A  CA7\ofa).    1.  [Charitbs.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopus  and  mother  of  Nireus, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.//,  ii.  671;  Diod.  v.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodarus,  (it 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGLAONI'CE.  [Aoanicb.] 

AGLAOPHE'ME.  [Sirbnw.] 

AGLA'OPHON  ('A-yAao^v),  a  painter,  born 
in  the  island  of  Thasos,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Suidas  and  Photius,».e.  TloA6yvt»- 
toi  ;  Anth.  Or.  ix.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxx  f.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  bved 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenacus 
(xii.  p.  543,  d.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemca,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (b.  c  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  father  but  of  his  grand- 
father. Plutarch  (Ala'b.  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiades.  He  may  perhaps  hare  assisted  his 
This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  yltvj,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOLAOSTHENES.  [Agaosthknxs.] 

AOLAUROS.  [Aoraulok,] 

AG  LA' US  ('Ay\a6t),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentcdncss,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.  §  2;  Plin.  II.  A'.  viL  47.)  Pausn- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  15,  §  4,  vl  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleans  the  44  porch  of  Agnaptus."  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'ONIUS  fA-yKioj),  the  father  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Atyon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniades.  [Ii.  S.] 

AGNO'DICE  ('ATvoJfmj),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Hyginus 
{Fab.  27  1),  on  whoso  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero-  | 
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philus,— devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After- 
wards, when  she  began  practice,  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  these  branches  of  the  profession,  she 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopagus,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  moral, 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  this  charge  by 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  atteiuiH, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf,  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  alwlifhed.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  setenl 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  HerophUua  instead  of  HiempkHu, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ  But  this  emendation,  though  at  first  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth  ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
HcrophiluB  at  Athens ;  and  thirdly,  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  **  a  certain  IIerophiU$.n 
(HerophUua  qntdam.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (iL  17. 
§  15)  calls  M  Rhetorices  accusatio."  Rhuaken 
(Hist  Crit.  OraL  Grate  p.  xc*  and  after  him 
most  modern  scholars  have  considered  this  Agaoo 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Corn.  Nepos  (Phoc.  8)  called  Agnon.    But  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian, shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.    Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602), cannot  be  decided.  fLS.] 
AGNO'NIDES    (*A>wr»n»),    an  Athenian 
demagogue  and   sycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.    The  former  was  ac- 
cused by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Oi^. 
Lao rt.  v.  37.)   Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athena. 
Afterwards  however,  he  obtained  from  AntipaW 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.    (Plut.  Phoc.  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  Vn 
benefactor,  nnd  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  jwrty  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  the 
PeiraceiiB  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.    (Plut.  Phoc. 
33,  35  ;  Corn.  Nop.  Phoc.  3.)    But  the  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
nnd  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  inane*. 
(Plut.  Phoc.  38.)  [LS.J 

AGON  ('Aydy),  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (drywvts).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olynipin  with  i\rijp*t  in  his  hands.  This  «»»■ 
tuc  was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  by 
Siakythua  of  Uhegium,  (Pau*.  v.  26.  §  3.)  [L.S.J 
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AGCNIUS  (*A>fltfnof),  a  surname  or  epithet  of 
several  gods.  Aeschylus  (A pom.  513)  and  Sopho- 
cles (7VarA.  26)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeus,  and 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  straggles  and 
contests.  (Com p.  Eustath.  ad  If.  p.  1335.)  But 
Agoniuz  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of 
Hermes,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
contests.  (%AjHr*t,  Pans.  t.  1 4.  §  7 ;  Pind.  Otymp. 
vi.  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  8.] 

AGORA'CRITUS  (*A7opd*pm>j),  a  fiunous 
statuary  and  sculptor,  born  in  the  island  of  Paras, 
who  flourished  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
//.  -V.  xxxvi.  5.  «.  4.)  He  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  I),  who  is  even 
said  by  Pliny  to  hare  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
four  of  bis  productions  are  mentioned,  viz.  a  statue 
of  Zeus  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  /.  r.)  ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  /.  e.)  ;  and  the 
Uh.-usnusian  Nemesis.  Respecting  this  last  work 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus 
contended  with  Alcnmenee  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  on  undue  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  Akamenes.  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  mode  some  slight  alterations  so  as  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pausanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
A  rtaph«-rne»  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  Thcietctus  and  Parme- 
nio,  Antbol.  Gr.  Pianud.  iv.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
account  however  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  confusion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  (Un- 
edited Antkmilics  of  Attica,  p.  43.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396),  Tietxes  (Chiliad,  vii.  154),  Suidas  and 
Photius  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
statue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny's 
account  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
SZmmtliche  Werke  von  J.  Eiselein,  vol.  v.  p.  364  ; 
Zoega,  Abhandlumjen,  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  0.  Mliller, 
Arth.  d.  A't/m/,  p.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGORAEA  and  AGORAEUS  ('Ayopala  and 
Ayopalos),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  in  the  dyopd,  such  as  Zeus 
(Pans.  in.  II.  §  0,  v.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iii.  11. 
§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 
§  1.  ii.  9.  §  7,  ix.  17.  §  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  ayopd  as  the  market-place.  (  L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  ('Aypeuot),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  bad  killed  the  lion  of  Cithac- 
ron,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathoua  at 
M<^ara  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeua.  (I'aus. 
I  41.  §  4  ;  Eustath.  ad  If.  p.  361.)       [  L.  S.J 

AGRAULOS  or  AGRAULE  fA7pttuXoj  or 
'AypzuA.^).    1.  A  daughter  of  Actaeus,  the  first 


king  of  Athena,  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2; 
Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Ares.    This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  different  legends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  18.  §2)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisters 
Erichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.    But  Agraulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where- 
upon they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.    2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  710, 
&c.),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panatbenaca,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.    But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption,  ho  changed  Agraulos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.    Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.     The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last.   (Suid.  and  Hesych.  t.  v. 
'AypavKos ;  Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  de  fal*.  leg.;  He- 
rod, viii.  53  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  15;  Philochorus,  Praam. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)     One  of  the  Attic  trjuot 
(Agrau)e)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her.   (Steph.  Byt.  t.  v.  'Aypavkj  • 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  p.  8.9;  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (Dt  Abstin.  ub animal,  i.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  "down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.J 

AGRESPHON  £  Ay p4<r<pw\  a  Greek  gram- 
marian mentioned  by  Suidas.  (s.  e.  'AiroAAeii'ioj.) 
He  wrote  a  work  n<pl  'Ofmtvvnw  (concerning  yer- 
sons  of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGREUS  (*Ayp«6s)y  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristoeus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  115; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  hi.  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  $.v.; 
Salinas,  ad  Sofin.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.J 

AGRI'COLA,  GNAKUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Agric 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  1 3th,  a.  n.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  August,  a.  d.  93)  extends  through  the 
reigns  of  the  Dine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Dona- 
tion. He  was  born  nt  the  Roman  colony  of  Forum 
Julii,  the  modern  Frijus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julias  Graecinus  of  acnatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
utulosophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Pauliuus  in  Britain  (a.  D.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubcmalis.  (See  Did.  of  Ant  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Dccidiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  n.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvius  Titianus,  where  bis  integrity  ww 
shewn  by  bis  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces;  the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero's  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Gal  ha 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero's  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  AVr.  3*2)  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  bis  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian's  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  n. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontic's. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fashionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  n.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silurcs  (South  Wales) ;  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola's  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argylc.  His  first  campaign 
(a.  o.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconqucst  of  Mona 
(Anglesea),  and  the  Ordoviccs  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  tho  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
part*  of  Britain.   The  third  caropaigu  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Tans,*  probably 
the  Sol  way  Frith;  and  the  fourth  (a.  o.  81)  was 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (a.  d. 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  possession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
(Jalgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Trutulcnsian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covering Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.d. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fallen  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  n.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (LxvL  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  (Agric  39 — 46)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  bis  person,  and  hit 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  AyricuU.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Anih,  BntncL  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  ('AypuiwM),  a  surname  o( 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomcnus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  {Dkt. 
of  Ant  p.  30 ;  M  tiller,  Orchom.  p.  166,  &c)  [L.S.] 

AGRl'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (//• 
N.  viii.  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopsi 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  praenomun,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomen.    It  frequently  occurs  a»  » 

•  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Sol  way  Frith 
or  tho  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers'  Caledonia 
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cognomen  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire,  but  not 
under  the  republic  One  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
AIha  is  called  by  this  name.  (Li v.  L  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aulas  Gellias  (xvi.  16),  Pliny  (H.  N. 
vi .  6.  a.  8),  and  Solinos  (1),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  which  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
foremost ;  but  their  derivation  of  it  from  aegre  par- 
ts* or  pes  ii  absurd  enough.  (Com p.  Sen.  OetL  813.) 

AORIPPA  CAyphrvas),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  known  to  have  lived  later  than  Aenesidemus, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  tune  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  "five  grounds  of 
doubt**  (ol  w4vrt  rp4wot\  which  ore  given  by 
Srxtns  Empiricus  as  a  summary  of  the  later  scepti- 
cism, are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  88)  to 
Agrippn, 

1.  The  first  of  these  arjnu-s  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers.  II.  The  second  from  the  "  rejectio 
ad  infinitum  : "  all  proof  requires  some  further 
proof,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  AU  things  arc 
changed  as  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
we  look  upon  them  in  different  paints  of  view. 

IV.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  involves  a  vicious  circle,  (Sextus  Empiricus, 
Pyrrhost.  IfypoL  i.  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  Wrr«  rpoVot  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
short  summary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 
[PvnntioN.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
bility of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
met* physical  grounds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to 
tiark  a  now  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
(Ritter,  Gesckickts  dtr  Philmophie,  xii.4.)  [B.  J.] 

AGRIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consul  a.  d.  25, 
died  a.  D.  26,  wan  descended  from  a  family  more 
Hhxstrions  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
his  mode  of  life.    (Tac  Ann.  ir.  34,  61.) 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR  ('ATpfinraj  KdVrwtf), 
about  a.  n.  135,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
brss,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (de  Vhris  ■ 
Iltustr.  c  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Gnostic  Basilides,  on  the  Gospel.  Quota- 
tions  are  made  from  his  work  by  Euscbius.  (Hist. 
Eerits.  iv.  7  ;  see  Gallandi's  UMiothcea  Palrum, 
voL  L  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ac- 
cusers  of  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
a.  n.  19,  as  offering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.   (Tac.  Arm.  ii.  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
a.  d.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  ptacvd  over  Moesia  in  A.  n.  70.  He 
ws»  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
matians.  (Tac  HisL  iii.  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
vii.  4.  S  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  HATETIIUS,  called  by  Taci- 
tns  (Ann.  iL  51)  the  propinquus  of  Germanicus, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  d.  15,  praetor  A.  n.  17, 
and  consul  a.  d.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
Tery  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  A.  n.  32,  as  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac  Ann.  I  77,  ii.  51,  Hi.  49,  52,  vi.  4.) 


AGRIPPA, HERO'DKS  Lf'tysttifs  'Ayphnnu), 
called  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  2.  §  2), 
"  Agrippa  the  Great,**  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malatha  in 
Idumaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypres,  with  his  sister  Hcrodias,  the  wife  of  He- 
rodes  Antipas,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedilo 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Putcoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freed  man 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  37). 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  bad  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  yearAgrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banishment  of  Herod  es  Antipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  A  grip  pa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  tho 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herod e*.  (a.  n.  41.)  Ho 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  tho 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  ho  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  bo  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  bo  cart  into 
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prisou.  (a.  d.  44.  Acts,  xii.)  It  was  not  however 
merely  by  such  acts  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
favour,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cacsarea  in  the 
some  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Act*  xii.,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Joseph  us,  who 
repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cyprus  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis  afterwords 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi  156);  Mariamnc,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
soph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  1.  §  2,  xviii.  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
JkIL  Jud.  L  28.  §  1,  ii.  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8  } 
Euscb.  Hut.  Eccles.  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  HKRO'DES  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Home,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  us  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  6tcad  the  tetrar- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.  D.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichcae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
A grip|ja  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities  especially  Berytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects  and  the  capricious  man- 
ner in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  nets  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gainala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Hcrods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  hin  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  Acta.  xxv.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  hitn.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
g  2,  xx.  1.  §  3.  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &  11,  9.  §  4 ; 
lUU.Jml.  ii.  1 1.  §  6,  12.  §  1, 10, 17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
l  it.  s.  54  ;  Phot  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AORIPPA,  MARC  I  US,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  n.  c.  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass,  lxxviii.  13.) 
He  seems  to  Iks  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 


Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of  Antoninus 

Caracallus.    (Anton.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.  [Menknics.] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  posthumous  too 
of  M.  Vipsonius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus  was  born  in  a.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  A.D.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet.  Odav.  6*4,  65 ;  Dion  Can. 
liv.  29,  lv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  bis  adoption  be 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  ho  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  ami 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  tho  surveillance 
of  soldiers  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatuscon- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  coo- 
firmed  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasury 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus  who  seemly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Alaxi- 
mua.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livis  the 
mother  of  Tiberius  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  ha  ving  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Li  via  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 — 6 ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  $2, 
lvil  3  ;  Suet.  /.  c,  Tib.  22  ;  VcUei.  ii  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens  who  was  not  informed  of  tho  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem- 
blance to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostis  and 
fuund  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  drath 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.P.J 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knigbt, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  A.  D.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  40 ;  Dion.  Cats. 
Iviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  bora  in 
a  c  63.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Lucius  and  was  de- 
scended from  n  very  obscure  family.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apullonia  in  IUyris  tPg*" 
ther  with  young  Octavius  afterwords  Gctavisnui 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
n.  c.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  frieodf 
of  Octavius  who  advised  him  to  proceed  ininWi- 
atcly  to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  favour- 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  n.  c.  43,  Octarioi 
gave  to  Iris  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  (»nfflu»»»n 
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transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  hi*  arms  against 

revolted  Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  < 
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of  prosecuting  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
J.  Catsar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Penisinian  war 
bet «r ten  Octavios,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Ante- 
nna, in  a.  c  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
euaanded  part  of  the  forces  of  Octavianus,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
besieged  L.  Antonius  in  Peruaia.  He  took  the 
town  in  b.  c  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  tame 
rear  retook  Sipontum,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Antonius.  In  a  c  38,  Agrippa  ob- 
Uiaed  fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where  he  quelled  a 
nvoh  of  the  native  chiefs ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  and 

the 
the 
obe- 
dience. His  victories,  especially  those  in  Aquitania, 
•  •  T'tr.  jutoii  much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavi- 
anus, and  he  w;i*  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
ammand  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompcius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  a  c,  37. 
ftctananus  offered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
4«fised,  but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  by  Octavianus  in  a  c  37.  Dion 
Cassius  (xlviiL  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  cen- 
tal when  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  throVci* 
&  (ura  AovkIov  ftfAAov  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
culess  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
tlx  passage,  t*»  8*  A7phnra  t^k  too  twrucov 
Ta^uncsv^r  iyxiipiaaz,  which  refer  to  an  event 
which  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nliv,  he  was  charged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  Srxtus  Pompey  was  master  of  the  sea. 

Azrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
new  separated  (Vellei.  ii.  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
war  Oaiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
harbour,  which  be  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
Octavianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
sad  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
i  rperienced  bailors  of  Pompey.  In  ac.  36,  Agrip- 
pa defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  after- 
ward* at  Naulochas  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
nour of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
i  pas  him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Varro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  (Vellei.  ii.  81  ;  Liv.  EpiL  129; 
Uion  Cass.  xlix.  14  j  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi  3.  s.  4;  Virg. 
Aeu.  tuL  684.) 

In  a  c  35,  Agrippa  bad  the  command  of  the 
*ar  in  IQyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
vianus, when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
^l  leship  in  ac.  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
sod  expanded  immense  sums  of  money  upon  gre«it 
public  works.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  Anienian  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  tbo  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
mailer  water-works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
Tsrajunms  Priscus  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tist* of  Home.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
mented in  a  c.  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 

these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription :  44  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  fecit."  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
liii.  27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  15,  a.  24  |  3j  Strab. 
v.  p.  235 ;  Froutin.  De  Aqmed.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
and  M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  n.  c  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leucao,  Pa  true,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (a  c  31) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skilL  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
B»  c.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  ** 


flag. 
In 


a  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
Marcella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  bis  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponio, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c.  27, 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
be  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus  in  a  c  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  a*  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  a  c  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Marcella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (a  c  21.) 

In  a  c  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci- 
6ed  the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Ncmausus  (NJmcs).  From  thence  be  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  a  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  6ve  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  c  17),  bis  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Derytus 
(Bey rut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  a  &  16  to  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  xvL  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  c.  1 3.  After  his  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  a  c.  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  c.  12,  tn 
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his  5 1st  year.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it 

Dion  Cassius  tells  us  (Hi.  1,  &c),  that  in  the  year 
B»  c  29  Augustus  assembled  his  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  (Ociav.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
as  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him ;  nnd  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  &c),  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  (Ep.  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  i.  6), 
speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  tt  Commentarii"  of 
Agrippa  as  an  nuthority  (Elcnchus,  iii.  ir.  -v.  vi, 
comp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [Abthicus],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pnmponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tilterius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
his  second  wife,  Marcella,  he  had  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned ;  nnd  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Coius  [Caesar,  C], 
Lucius  [Caksar,  L.],  and  Aorippa  Postumus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  Epit.  117-186; 
Appian,  IML  Civ.  lib.  5  ;  Suet  Octar.;  Frandsen, 
At.  Vipmnius  A;frippa%  eine  hutorische  Untmuchmg 
Uftrr  ffcswN  Mxn  und  Wirken,  AUona,  1836.) 

There  arc  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  his 


AGRIPPI'N  A  I.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  uf 
Augustus,  was  born  some  time  before  B.C.  1*2. 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Druse* 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  power* 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  for  her  husband  wa> 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  on* 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment  (Soeton. 
Caliy.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  wa* 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  there.    Her  husband  wis  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germanicu* 
master  of  the  state.    Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  hi* 
first  wife.    In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicu* 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pursued  the 
war  against  the  Germans.    In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  hut 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  perhaps 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans.   Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.    Germanicus  was  absent  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to   destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)    If  this  had  been  done 
the  retreat  of  Caecina's  army  would  have  been  cut 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  a» 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  they  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wonnda    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  69.)  Ger- 
manicus having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  d.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [GkhmanktsJ, 
she  returned  to  Italy.    She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundnsium,  accompanied  hy 
two  of  her  children,  nnd  holding  in  her  arm*  the 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.    At  the  ne»* 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  Iwfl 
Praetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  b 
Brundusium  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  h?r 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germa- 
nicus  was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  it*  march 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria  Apulia  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Drosus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  Claudiw, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  List  in  the  environ*  ■ 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowd*  of 
the  Roman  people.    (Tac  Am.  iii.  1,  &c) 
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During  mmt  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred 
of  Agrippina ;  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to 
secret  Herniations  and  intrigues.    She  asked  the 
emperors  permission  to  choose  another  husband, 
bat  Tiberius  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
proposition.    Scjanns,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 
ed influence  over  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
disorders,  persuaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  poison  her.    Aiarmed  at  such  a  report, 
we  refused  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
(•Send  her  from  his  table,  and  Tiberius  in  his 
tarn  complained   of  Agrippina  regarding  him 
as  a  poisoner.    According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
m  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
tad  Sejanus  who,  as  it  seems  had  formed  the 
:*n  of  leading  Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tibc- 
nas  was  extremely  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 
(iewed  his  hostile  feelings  by  allusive  words  or 
j    neglectful  silence.    There  were  no  evidences  of 
ambitious  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  but  the 
rumour  baring  been  spread  that  she  would  tly  to 
the  army,  be  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dacaria  (a.  d.  30)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
lied  in  exile.    Her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus  were 
likewise  banished  and  both  died  an  unnatural 
death.     She  lived  three  years  on  that  barren 
blind ;  at   last   she  refused  to  tukc  any  food, 
\:A  divd  most  probably  l>y  voluntary  starvation* 
Her  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
■■'D  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
in  a.  d.  33.    Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Soeton.  716.  53 ;  Tac  Ann.  xl  25.)    The  ashes 
rJ  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterwards  brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 
the  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  his  mother.    In  the  one  figured  below, 
the  head  of  Caligula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  his 
mother  on  the  other.    The  words  on  each  side  are 
respectively,  c  caksar.  avo.  okr.  p.sj.  tr.  pot., 
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(Tac  Amn.  i. — si. ;  Sueton.  Ociav.  64,  Tib.  I.  c, 
Wig.  I.e.;  Dion.  Cass.  Ivii.  5,  6,  lviii.  22.)  [W.  P  ] 

AGRIPPI'NA  IL,  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
cts  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
\'ipsantu»  Agrippa.  She  was  born  between  A.  D. 
!3  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
tailed  in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne,  and  then  the  bead -quarters,  of  the  legions 
commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.  D.  28,  she  mar- 
ried Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  man  not  un- 
like her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  a.  d.  40.  After 
his  death  she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
s»me  years  afterwards ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing his  great  fortune,  or  for  some  secret  motive  of 
much  higher  importance.  She  was  already  known 
for  her  scandalous  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
oos  intrigues,  and  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
>he  was  accused  of  having  committed  incest  with 
her  own  brother,  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula, 
who  under  the  pretext  of  having  discovered 
that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse 
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with   M.   Acmilius   Lepidus,  the  husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Caicta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.    Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.    Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This 
happened  in  A.  D.  39.    Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  a.  n.  41,  by  tb»ir  uncle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  after  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,   Mcssalina,    was  the   mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina,     Messalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying the  emperor.    Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  senatusconsul- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother's  daughter  was  declared  valid  ;  this  senatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Constantinc  and  Constans.    In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he  adopt- 
ed Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius,  fly 
her  intrigues,  L  Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  A.  o.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.    Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  sho 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Domitia  Lepidn,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  met  with  a 
similar  fate.     After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.    A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.     Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and  Xcnophon, 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  ojd  emperor,  in 
a.  o.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippimi  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.    Narcissus,  the  rich  freedmait 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  ro6e  from  her  son's  pas- 
sion for  Actc,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.    To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.    She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
hut  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  she 
even  solicited  her  son  to  an  incestuous  intcr- 
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course.     At  last,  her  death  was  resolved  upon 

by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina's  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Baiac,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip- 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
her  attendant  Accrronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Burrus  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Burrus 
declining  it,  Anicctus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicctus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
**  Ventrem  fcri "  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother:  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  {!>>.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  6.  s.  8,  Elcnchus,  vil  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 

AGRIPPINA!  A  VGV6TAB,  and  TU  CLAVD.  CAESAR. 
AVO.  UKHW.  P.M.  TR1B.  POT.  T.P. 


(Tac.  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiii.  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
lxi. ;  Sueton.  Claud.  4 3,  44,  Nero,  5, 6.)   [  YV.  P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  CommoniL  L  9.)  St 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  Baptitmo,  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  (EpuL  93, 
c  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  about  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  a.  d.  215,  Mans. 
A.  D.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
Baptumo,  iii.  2,  p.  1 09.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. (Suet  Tib.  61.)    Agrippinus  was  accused  at 


the  same  time  as  Thru  sea,  a.  d.  67,  and  vat  ba- 
nished from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi  28,  29,  33.) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Epictetus  (ap.  Stob.  Serm.  7),  and  Aman. 
(i-  I-) 

A'GRIUS  (?AyfHOi\  a  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Galydon  io 
Actolia,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Stcrope. 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  wa* 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Ocnetu  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  father ;  but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Thersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (ApolkxL 
i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c.)  Apollodonis  places  these 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  again*; 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  {Fab,  175,  comp.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomedes,  when  he 
heard,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  grandfather  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Paus.  ii.  25.  §  2 ;  Ov.  He 
raid.  ix.  163.) 

There  arc  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  1013,  &c;  Apollod. 
i.  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [LS] 

AGROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  "  He 
Orthographia  et  Differentia  Sennonis,"  intended  a» 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Flaviua  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euchi^- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middk 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work  ii  prints 
in  Putschius*  "  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctore* 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266-2275.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  RO  ETAS  ('Aypobas),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (2ku0««x),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  A} 
nius  (ii.  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (AjSws), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  saiec 
scholiast  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  Byx.  («.  v.  "Afiir*\oi.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  fAypuv).  1.  The  son  of  Ninas  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heracleidw. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  government  as  deputies.  Tbe 
names  Ninus  and  Belus  in  their  genealtigy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  g°w 
nors,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Plcuratus,  a  king  of  lllyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  be  sur- 
passed all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  country. 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  M  - 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  under- 
took to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Den>- 
trius,  the  father  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  Illyriant,  lfc 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolians. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success,  ga« 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  bistf- 
cess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (s(- 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  scut  to  nvdisfo 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  I***- 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  theo- 
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•ekes  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By 
hit  first  wife,  Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had 
a  son  named  Piuncs,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived 
him,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Demetrius  Pharius,  who  married  his  mother  after 
the  death. of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  4C,  151  ; 
Polvb.  ii.  2 — 4 ;  Apptan,  MIL  7 ;  Flor.  ii.  5 ;  Plin. 
J£Ar.  xxxiv.  6.)  [C.  P.  1L] 

AGROTERA  QAyporioa),  the  huntress,  a  sur- 
name of  Artemis.  (Horn.  //.  xxi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
on  the  Ilissus,  where  she  was  helieTed  to  have  first 
hunted  after  her  arrival  from  Delos,  Artemis  Agrotera 
had  a  temple  with  a  statue  carrying  a  bow.  (Paus. 
L  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Aegeira.  (vii.  2G.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agrotera  i»  synonymous  with  Agraea  [Agraei'h], 
but  Eustatliius  (ad  11.  p.  36 1 )  derives  it  from  the 
town  of  Agrae.  Concerning  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Agrotera  at  Athens,  see  Did.  of  AnL  t.  r.  'A70O- 
T*Va?  &vrio,  p.  31.  [L.  S.J 

AGYIEUS  ("ATwinJi),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
scribing him  as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
public  places.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  at 
Acharnae  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  3),  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7), 
and  at  Tegea.  (viii.  53.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
warship  of  Apollo  Agyieus  in  the  last  of  these 
places  is  related  by  Pausanias.  (Compare  Hor. 
Can*,  iv.  6.  28 ;  Macrob.  SaL  I  9.)      [L.  S.] 

AGY'RRHIUS  ('Ayi ftios),  a  native  of  Collv- 
Ms  in  Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calk  toV 
coAor  icdyaB6r  (dc  Mt/st.  p.  65,  cd.  Reiske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  obtained  about  B.  r.  395  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Theorieon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
attending  the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
allowance  previously  given  to  the  comic  writers. 
(Harpocrat.  s.  c.  Btoepitcd,  'Ayvfyios ;  Su  id  as,  $.  r. 
ixjcX-^ntumKOV ;  Schol.  ad  Arutojik.  Ecd.  102; 
Dem.  c  Timoer.  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
that  he  was  appointed  general  in  u.  c  389.  (Xen. 
JftlL  iv.  8.  §  31  ;  Diod.  xiv.  99 ;  Bockh,  I'ubl. 
Bam.  of  AtAttu,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c,  2nd  ed. 
EngL  transL;  Schomann,  dt  Comitiis,  p.  65,  &c.) 

AHA  LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Serrilia  Gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Slrudus  Alula,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
la*"; but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Struct!  Ahalae  are 
frequently  confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these 
names  are  given  here. 

1.  C.  Skrvilius  Structus  Ah ala,  consul  b.c. 
478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti.  (Liv.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  Servilils  Structus  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  b.  c  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelius 
was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maelius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  bim.  (Liv.  iv.  13,  14 ;  Zo- 
naras,  vii.  20  ;  Dionys.  Ere.  Mai,  L  p.  3.)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  CaliL 
L  1,  pro  MiL  3,  CatOy  16) ;  but  it  was  in  reality 


a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
deranati6n  by  a  voluntary  exile.  (VaL  Max.  T.  8. 
§  2  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  3,  pro  Dom.  32.)  Livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  B.  c  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des- 
cended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  bis 
father's  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  ii  therefore  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  first  consul. 


3.  C.  Skrvilicr  Q.  f.  C.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consul  B.  c.  427.  (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Sbrvilius  P.  p.  Q.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  B.C  408,  and  magister  equitum  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  senate  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Sbrvilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum 
B.  c,  389,  when  Camillas  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  vi  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  in  battle ;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
calls  Ahala  P.  Servilius.   (//.  N.  vii.  39.) 

6.  Q.  Sbrvilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
B.  c.  365,  and  again  B.  c.  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  be  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius  had  been 
slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumuli  us,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  gate.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355.  (Lav.  vii.  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Sbrvilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  b.  c.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
&  c.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Domitia  Gens,  so  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  "Red-Beard,"  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately 
red.    (Suet.  Ner.  1 ;  PluU  J  emit  25,  CorioL  3j 
of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  his  1  Dionya,  vi.  13;  TertulL  ApoL22.) 
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ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins  I 
at  lake  Regillus  (a.  c.  496),  and,  to  confirm  the 


Stkmma  Ah 

1.  Cn.  Domitius 


UM. 

Cos.  a  c  192. 


2.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  Suff.  b.  a  162. 
3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  122. 


4.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c  96. 

_J  


i 


 1 

5.  L.  Domitius  Abenotnrbus,  Cos.  a,  c  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  a,  c.  8 1 .  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  b.  c.  87. 


I 


7.  L. 
B.  c  54.  Married 
of  M.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  32. 


r 


9.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c  1 6.  Married 


Nero. 


10.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos. 
A.  D.  32.     Married  Agrippina, 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
plebeian  acdile  B.  C.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorship,  B.  c  194.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxiv.  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxxv.  10,20,22,40,  xxxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xxxvii. 
89;  Plut  Apopkik.  Rom.  Cn,  Domii.)  In  his 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  "Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Liv.  xxxv.  21 ; 
VaL  Max.  L  6.  §  5,  who  falsely  says  Bella  Punieo 
tecundo.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.  c. 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xliu  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  oiu*  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Acmilius  Panllus  fxlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic  de  NaU  Dear.  ii.  4,  de  Div. 

11.  35;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
Salluvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  AeduL,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arvcmi, 

Vindalium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Crispus  Paa- 


12.  Domitia 
Married  M.  Vale- 
rius Mcs^ala, 


the  Rhodanus  ;  and  be  gained  the  battle  mablr 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro- 
phies and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  ICO. 
(Liv.  EpU.  61 ;  Floras,  iii.  2 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 ; 
Cic  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26  ;  Vellei.  ii.  10,  39 ; 
Oros.  v.  1 3 ;  Suet.  Ner.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  1 15  with  Caeri- 
lius  Mctcllus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  person* 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  EpU.  62  ;  Cic  pro  ClurnL 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet./. c)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic.  pro 
Font.  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobabbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  f. 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marius.  (Aston. 
in  Cornel,  p.  81,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  be 
brought  forward  the  law  (Lejc  DoinUia),  by  whifi 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  (Did.  of  J»i  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  (LW. 
Epit.67;  Cic  proDriot.  11;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterward* 
several  of  Im  private  enemies,  as  Acmilius  Scaurai 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (VaL  Max.  /.  c;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100;  Cic  Div.  in  CaedL  20,  Verr.  ii.  <*, 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.)  He  was  consul  n.  c.  W 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  B.  c  92,  with  Lieiniu* 
Crassus,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  hit 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians (Cic  de  OraL  iii.  24  ;  Gell.  xv.  1 1  \  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert. 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  **• 
moreover  in  favour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  b>- 
ing,  while  Crassus  loved  luxury  am 
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art.  Among  the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both, 
we  .in?  told  that  Crassu.n  observed,  **that  it  waa  no 
vender  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  had 
a  Booth  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Plin.  //.  JV*. 
xviii.  1 ;  Soet.  Lc;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  4  ;  Macrob. 
•Sat  iL  11.)  Cicero  says,  that  Domitius  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators,  but  that  he 
*poke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
icamtain  his  high  rank.  (Cic  lintt.  44.) 

5.  L«.  Domitius  Cn.  t.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
•on  of  No.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  wa*  praetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B.  c  96,  ahortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
anna  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic  Verr. 
t.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  tL  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
be  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
by  the  praetor  Dainasippus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88  ; 
Vellei.  n.  26  ;  Oroa.  t.  20.) 

6.  Cx.  Doaimtra  Cn.  r.  Cn.  r.  Ahenobarbus, 
ap]«rentiy  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  &  c  87,  and 
ia  the  aril  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  »w  proscribed, 
and  nod  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
roOect'xl  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pompeins,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
cicip,  a.  c  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(Lit.  Epk.  89 ;  Plut  Pomp.  10, 12 ;  Zonaraa,  x.  2; 
Oros.  t.  21  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L.  Domitics  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Auknobarbus, 
■on  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Verrea,  In  61  he 
wis  rumle  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Numidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  lb**  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxriL  4G  ;  Plin.  //.  JV.  viii.  54  ;  this 
pause  in  the  games  was  called  dilwdium,  Hor.  Ep. 
l  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  bis  aedilcship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  pp>po«al<i  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
votes  for  Afraniua.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
Dobarbos  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
throughout  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
cf  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  eppo«ing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
dared  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  measures  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
snip,  and  depriTe  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
dc  feated,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
also  became  candidates,  and  was  driven  from  the 
Campus  Marti  us  ou  the  day  of  election  by  force  of 


arms.  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  b.  c  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero's  absence  in  CiU- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  bis  enemy  Coclius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  tho 
pJace  in  tho  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesars  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  ho  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus* 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thcssaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senator*  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it.  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  Orclli's 
OnomutieoH  TuUiamm ;  Suet  AVr.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  Bell.  OSc.) 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  w  as  taken  with  his  father  at 
Corfinium  (b.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesars 
death,  and  van  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.   In  42  he 
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commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  completely  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus  on  the 
day  of  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  a*  the  latter 
attempted  to  sail  out  of  Brand usium.  He  was 
tainted  Imperator  in  consequence,  and  a  record  of 
thit  victory  it  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
represents  a  trophy  placed  npon  the  prow  of  a 
vetteL  The  head  on  the  other  tide  of  the  coin 
hat  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbut 

conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeiua, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  shipt  and  two  legiont 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobarbut  become  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bitbynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  hit  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Part  hums  in  36.  He  became 
contul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  from  the  array.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustas.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic.  Pkil.  ii. 
1 1,  x.  6,  Brut.  25,  ad  Fam.  vi.  22  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  55,  63,  65;  Pint.  Anton.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlvii— I;  VelleL  ii  76,  84;  Suet.  Ner.  3; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  n.  c  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Tarcn- 
tutn,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
(Ma via.  He  was  aedile  in  a  c  22,  and  consul  in 
a  c  1 6.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  be  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  a.  a  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relates  that  in  his  aed  lie  ship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  lie 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them. 
(Suet.  Aer.  4  ;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  44;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
59;  VelleL  ii  72.) 


AJAX. 

10.  Cs.  DoMiTitTs  L.  r.  Cx.  w.  Ahbxobabbcs* 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
German  icus.  He  was  consul  A.  D.  32,  and  after- 
wards proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etruria  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  ac- 
complice of  Albucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sister  Domitia 
Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatever 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  could  only 
bring  ruin  to  the  ttatc.  (Suet.  Ntr.  5,  6  ;  Tac 
Ann.  iv.  75,  vi.  1,47,  xii.  64  ;  VeUei.  ii  72 ; 
Dion  Cass,  lviii.  17.) 

11.  Domitia,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Do  urn  a.] 

12.  Domitia  Lbpioa,  daughter  of  No,  9. 
[Domitia  Lbpioa.] 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahknobarbus  ton  of  No. 
10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Nma] 

14.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahknobahbus,  praetor  in 
a  c.  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  Coeliu*. 
(Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii  13.)  He  may  have  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  Domitius  Ahbnobarbus,  praetor  a  c 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  In  79,  he  was  summoned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Mctellus  Pius,  who  was 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Scrtorius,  but  be 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleius,  quaestor  of 
Sertoriua,  near  the  Anas.  (PluL  SerU  12;  liv. 
Epit.  90;  Eutrop.  vi  1;  Floras,  iii  22;  Ore* 
v.  2a) 

AJAX  (  Alar).    1.  A  son  of  Telamoa,  king  of 
Salamis,  by  Pcribooa  or  Eriboea  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  7  ;  Paus.  i  42,  §  4 ;  Pind.  I$tk.  vi  65 ;  Diorf. 
iv.  72),  and  a  grandson  of  Aeacus.    Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or 
simply  Ajax  fit  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410;  comp. 
Pind.  Ixth.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  the 
son  of  0  ileus,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  some  epithet.     According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  again»t 
Troy,  with  his  Salaminians,  in  twelve  ships  (//. 
ii  557  ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  brarest 
among  the  Greeks,    (ii  768,  xvii  279,  &c)  He 
is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iii  226,  &c);  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achilles.    (Od.  xi  550,  xxiv.  17; 
comp.  Paus.  i  35.  §  3.)    When  Hector  challenged 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  forward  among  several  others.    The  people 
prayed  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax   (IL  vii.  179,   &c),   and  he  ap- 
proached, Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.    The  combatants  were  separated, 
and  upon  parting  they  exchanged  arms  with  ooo 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.   (305,  &c) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Afr»- 
memnon  sent  to  conciliate  Achilles,  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xiv.  409,  Ac  xr. 
415,  xvi  114),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patn> 
clus.  (xvii  128,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patrodus,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  bet 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  bra 
(xxiii  720,  exc),   and  in  like  manner  with  Dw* 
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medea.  In  the  contest  af>out  tbe  armour  of  Achilles, 
lie  was  conquered  by  Odysseus,  and  this,  says 
Homer,  became  the  cause  of  his  death.  (Od.  zi. 
541,  Ac)  Odysseus  afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
Hades,  and  endeaToured  to  appease  it,  bat  in  rain. 

Thus  far  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Telamonian,  is 
rebted  in  the  Homeric  poems.    Later  writers  fur- 
nish us  with  various  other  traditions  about  his 
youth,  but  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
is  so  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Homer.    According  to 
Apollodorus  (Hi.  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (/**.  vi. 
51,  &c),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  cons** 
qoenoB  of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
while  he  was  on  a  vuit  in  Salamis.    The  child 
was  called  Afar  from  dero'j,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  favour- 
able omen.    According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
SchoL),  Ajax  was  bom  before  Heracles  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  invulner- 
able by  wrapping  him  tip  in  bis  lion's  skin. 
(Camp.  Schol.  ad  IL  xxiii.  841.)    Ajax  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (ApoUod. 
hi.  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)     During  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  excursions 
into  neighbouring  countries.    The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  took  Poly- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.    Thence,  he  went  into  Phrygia,  slew 
king  Teuthras,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
carried  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress,    (Diet  Cret 
ii.  18  ;   Soph.  Aj.  210,  480,  Ac. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In*  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prise  to  Odysseus.    This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  state  of  madness.     In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  dragged  <3<-a4  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fancying  that  they  were  his  enemies.    When,  in 
the  morning,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  given  him  as  a  present    (Pind.  Nem.  vii. 
36;  Soph.  Aj.  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Met.  xiiL  1, 
&c. ;   Lycophr.  /.  c)     Less  poetical  tra-litions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  v.  1 5 ;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)    His  step- brother  Teucrus 
was  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
but  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  tbe  accusa- 
tion.   (Paus.  L  28.  §  12.)    A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Paus&nias  (L  35.  §  3;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  xiii. 
397,  &c.)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
up  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  at  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.   According  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolcmus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  debited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe- 
teion ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  his  brother  Teucrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atreidae.  (Comp.  Q.  Smyrn.  v.  500 ;  Philostr.  Her. 
xi.  3.)    Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroes,  as  living  after  his  death  ia 
the  island  of  Leucc.    It  is  said  that  when,  in  tbe 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  bad  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  found  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  buried  again.    (PhUostr.  Her.  i.  2 ; 
Pans.  iii.  39.  §  11.)   Respecting  the  state  and 


wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  doath,  see  Plato, 

De  Re  Publ.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Plut  Sympot.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salamis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Alarrtta. 
(Diet  of  Ant.  a  v.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  (Arantit)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  L  35.  §  2  ;  Plut.  Sympot.  i.  10.)  Not  far 
from  the  town  Hhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antonius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Angustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Crctensis  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  A  can- 
ticles ;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaces.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Milttades, 
Cimou,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamon ian  Ajax.  (Paus.  iL  29.  §  4  ;  Plut.  Alcib. 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  (Paus. 
v.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §36; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egreraont  collection  at 
Petworth.    (Bottiger,  AmaUhea,  iii.  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  iL  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  wheuce  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Narydu$  heros.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
8x.)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  tho 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamon  ian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (\iyo6tipr£),  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (//.  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiii. 
789,  &c.)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  arc  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
xiii.  700,  Ac,  xiv.  520,  &c„  xvL  350,  xvii.  256, 
732,  Ac.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
Iochus  for  tho  priae  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prise,  (xxiii.  754,  &c) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tvpai  Wrpai),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  Iiave  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    (Chi.  iv.  499,  ckc) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhcne,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81,  97 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  (Her.  viiL  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  fire  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  is  said,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup- 
pliant. Ajax  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  ( Virg.  Aen.  iL  403 ; 
Eurip.  Troad.  70,  &c;  Diet.  Cret.  t.  12;  Hygin. 
Fab.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiiL  422 ; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  Schol.);  Odysseus  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paua.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  1.)  The  whole  charge,  fa  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  hare  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himself.  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharcan  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboca,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  waa  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  116;  com  p.  Virg.  Am.  i.  40,  &c, 
xi.  260.)  For  a  different  account  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her.  viii.  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lyoophr.  L  c. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  /.  c ;  Conon.  Narrat.  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileu*.    (Mionnct,  No.  570,  Ac)        [L.  S.J 

A'IDES,  'Alfcji.  [Hadks.] 

AIDO'NEUS  ('AioWs).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  ot  'Affcij.  (Horn.  IL  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[IIadks.J 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epeirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnac  [Acade- 
mic], he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Aidoneus.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Aidoneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut. 
The*.  31,  35.)  Eusebius  (Chron.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aidoneus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter, 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Aidoneus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  fate  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [L.  S,] 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
divinity.    In  the  year  a  c.  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  silence  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  v.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  pall 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdraw 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remem  tared  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutios,  or 
the  **  Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50 ;  Varnv, 
ap.  GeiL  xvi.  17;  Cic  de  JJtvmaL  L  45,  iL 
32.)  [L.  S.] 

ALABANDUS  fAAdffau'oos),  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  'AXdSaySa. ;  Cic 
de  Art/.  Dear.  iii.  15,  19.)  [L  S.J 

ALAGO'NIA  ('AAa-yoWa),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Euro  pa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  ia 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paua.  iii.  21.  §6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.J 

ALALCOMENE'IS  ('AAoAitoiuwjft),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
mencs,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  AJako- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  dkikmir, 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  u  powerful  defender." 
(Horn.  II.  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'AAaAjro^nw ; 
Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  213.)  *  [L  &] 

A  LA  LCO'M  EN  ES  f  AAoA«om#Viji),  a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bora  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.1  According  to  Plutarch  (Ik 
Daedal  Fraym.  5),  he  advised  Zeus  to  hare  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  anil 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  sqngs,  in  order  V> 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  Th>: 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomenes  was  AuV- 
nai's,  and  that  of  his  son,  Glnucopus,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Byx. 
s.  v.  'AXaXKOfiiyioy ;  Paua.  ix.  3.  §  3 ;  corup. 
Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  AcdbaKa ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  p. 
213.)  [LS.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  ('AAoAKosisvfa),  oneofth* 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  t»<> 
sisters,  Thelxionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  a* 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly. Their  name  was  npa^iSIinu,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusiau 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  thew 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  head*. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §2,4;  Panyasis,  ap.  Steph.  Dp. 
s.  v.  Tpt/ifAij ;  Suid.  s.  v.  npoliofirn ;  Miiller,  Or- 
okctn.  p.  128,  &c)  [L  S.] 

ALARI'CUS,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.  *  All 
rich,"  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  si 
being  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  en- 
tered and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  hud  appeared  before  its  walls  since  tlw 
time  of  Hannibal  He  was  of  the  family  of  Balthm 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  fanuly  of  the  Visigoths. 
( Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  29.)  His  first  appearand 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Eugcnius.  (Zoumus, 
v.  5.)    In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  being  refusal 
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the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus  (Socrates, 
HixL  EocL  viL  10),  be  invaded  and  devastated 
Grew,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
tva§  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus.  Whilst  there 
be  was,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  appointed 
prefect  of  eastern  Illyricum  (Zosimus,  v.  5,  6),  and 
partly  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  providing  arms  for  his  own  purposes  partly  to 
his  birth  and  fame,  was  bv  his  countrymen  elected 
king  in  398.  (Claudian,  Entrap,  ii.  212,  BeU.  Get 
533—543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
sions of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
unprovoked,  brought  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treasure*  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Oros.  vii.  37  X  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  services  from 
Arcadius  to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.  In  this 
capacity  be  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  province,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.  The  second  invasion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho  s 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  most  severe,  but  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  Alaric*  demands  and,  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attalus,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pacity,  be  restored  it  to  Honorius.  (Zosimus,  v.  vi.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
hi»  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
cay*.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
vading Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illness  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Ores, 
vii.  39  ;  Jornandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
— his  answer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance, "The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown," 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
leave  them,  **  Your  lives" — are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
But  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.    The  real  military 
skill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  be  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  peace;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
ambition  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
common  with  other  barbarian  chiefs.    So  also  his 
scruples  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tacked at  Pollentia,  and  his  reverence  for  the  churches 
during  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vii.  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  again»t>tho 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  tho 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  wc  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  vii.  37),  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invasions 
confirm  tho  same  view.  And  amongst  tho  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  {Belt. 
GtU  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  tribe  teems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd. 
viL  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigoth ic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west. 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jornandes  de  lirL.  Get. 
30;  Claudian,  B.  Get.:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jornandes,  ib. ;  Orosius,  viL  39 ; 
Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  i.  1-10 ;  Hieronym.  Ejntt.  ad  Prin- 
cip. ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  2 ;  Sozoraen,  //«/. 
Ecd.  ix.  9,  10;  isid.  Hispolensis,  Chronicou  Got- 
torum.)  The  invasions  of  Italy  arc  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jornandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c  30,  31)  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed. Sec  also  Godefroy,  ad /\Wo»fc/r.xii.  3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  ('AAaVrwp).  1.  According  to  Ile- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Pnus.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut.  De  De/.  Orac.  13,  &c. ;  Acschyl. 
Agam.  1479,  1508,7V*.  343 ;  Soph.  Truck  1092 ; 
Eurip.  Phoetu  1550,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nclcits  and  Chloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  Alostor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9 ; 
SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  156'.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c.  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  llar- 
palyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
father  Clyraenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  sloin  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  //.  v.  677 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alostor  is  mention- 
ed in  Horn.  11.  viii.  333,  xiii.  422.        [L.  S.] 
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nymic  from  Alaator,  and  given  by  Homer  {If.  xx. 
463)  to  Tros,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Alaator  mentioned  above.  [  L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  called  ODOTHAEUS  by  Clau- 
dian,  became  with  Saphrax,  in  A.  o.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericua,  the 
young  king  of  tho  Greuthungi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Oatrogotha.  Alatheua  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  thia  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  thoae  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigcrn,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valcns  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alatheua  and 
Saphrax  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  tho  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3,  &c. ;  Jomand.  de 
Reb.  Get.  26.  27  ;  Claudian,  de  IV  Com.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimua,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinus,  and 
the  father  of  Atya,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Li v.  L  3;  Dionys.  i.  71.) 

A'LBIA  OENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
B.  c.    They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Carrinas. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  B.  c. 
494.  (Liv.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
nius  C.  F.  Paterculus.  {In  Cic.  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
OrcllL) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  a  c.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things:  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  ho  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40 ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  B.  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hht.  of  Rome,  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epiatlca  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  Ho 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poeta ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  tiderevs  Pedo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  {Ex.  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Oermanicus,  the  son 
of  Drusus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  arc  pre- 
served in  the  Suasoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  •  De  Navigatione 
Oermanici  per  Ocean um  Septentrionalem,"  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Oermanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Tac  Ann.  ii.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  him  fabtdaior  cUgantisrimua.    {Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, bat  without  any  sufficient  authority: 
namely, — 1.**  Ad  Liviam  Aug.  deMorte  Drusi,4* 
which"  is  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  separately  by  Bremer,  Hclmst.  1775. 
2.  44  In  Obitum  Maecenatis."  3.  **  De  Verbis  Mae- 
cenatis  moribundi."  (Wernsdorf,  Poctoc  Latini 
Minore*,  iii.  pp.  121,  &c.t  155,  Ac) 


The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  of 
Gcnnanicus,  has  been  published  by  H.  Stephens, 
Fragm.  Poet.,  p.  416,  Pitboeus,  Epigram,  et  potm. 
vet.,  p.  239,  Bumiann,  A  nth.  Lat.  ii.  ep.  121, 
Wernsdorf,  Pott.  LaL  Min.  IT.  i.  p.  229,  Ac. 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1 703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  ia  by 
Mcinecke,  which  containa  the  text,  and  a  German 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinburg,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  B.  c.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hiempsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  in  B.  c.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo- Asconius  {in 
Cic.  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino- 
vanus betraying  it  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  60,  62,  91 ; 
Floras,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  prifl- 
cipal  family  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nus.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives 
in  antu,  enus,  and  into,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  form*. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  Postumiixs  P.  f.  Albcb  Reoillitois, 
was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  B.  c  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  RcgiUus.  Roman  story  related  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the  dictator  aftcrwardi 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
forum.  He  was  consul  b.  c  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  tie 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it  (Liv.  ii.  19,20,21; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  Ac. ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Cic.  it 
Not.  Deor.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Regillensis 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spuko 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  L  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  Roma  underneath,  which  are  partly 
effaced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  horsemen 
tn.mpling  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  Sf.  Posttjmicb  A.  f.  P.  x.  Albv*  Riwn> 
lbnsis,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
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npon  these  genealogies.)  was  consul  a  C.  4GG. 
(Lit.  iiL  2 ;  Dionys.  ix.  60.)  He  to  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
tmiivm  about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  wai 
■  member  of  the  first  deceravirate  in  451.  (Liv. 
iii.  31,  33  ;  Dionys.  x.  52,  56.)  He  commanded, 
u  Irgattu,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aequians  and  Vobcians  were 
dilated  in  446.  (Liv.  iii  70.) 

1  A  PoSTUMlL'8  A  F.  P.  N.  ALBUS  RXGIL- 

lsxsr,  apparently  ton  of  No.  1,  was  consul  a  c. 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians. 
He  tu  tent  as  amln&sador  to  the  Aequians  in 
438,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
cemmander.  (Lit.  iii.  4,  5, 25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62, 65.) 

4.  Sr.  Postumius  Sp.  p.  A  s.  Albus  Rbgil- 
1-Xvms,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri- 
bune a.  c  432,  and  served  as  legatus  in  the  war  in 
the  foiio  wing  year.  (Liv.  fv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinos  Rsgil- 
lixsu,  whom  LiTy  calls  Marcus  was  consular 
tribtme  ac  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  loWiers,  whom  he  bad  deprived  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aequian  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
promised  them.  (Lit.  it.  49,  50.)  ■ 

6.  M.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus  Regil- 
lxnsjs,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (t.  1)  as  consular 
tribute  in  a.  c  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
tiat  year  with  M.  Furius  Camillas.  {Fasti  Capitol.) 
Ia  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age.  (VaLMax. 
ii.  M  U  Plut  Cam.  2  ;  Did.  ofAnL  s.  p.  Uxorium.) 

7.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Rbgillsnsis,  con- 
sular tribune  a  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L  Julias  an  army  of  volunteers,  since  the  tribunes 
prevented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cat  off  a  body  of  Tarqoinienses,  who  were  return- 
r.-  home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Lie.  t.  16.) 

Sr.  Postumius  Albinus  Rbgillsnsis,  con- 
«hr  tribune  a  a  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Aequians;  he  at  first  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
^forwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Lir.  t. 

9.  Sr.  Postumius  Albinus,  was  consul  a  c 
M4,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
Cairinnt,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
Wted,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnitee  were  com- 
ing to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Lit.  Tiii.  16,  17.)  Ho  was  censor  in  332  and 
sarirta  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
eeihu  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 
(nil  17,  23.)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calvin  us,  and  marched 
•runst  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
diam,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
«nay,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  his  deliverance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  his  colleague  and  the  other  commanders  swore, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consuls,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  bud  down 
tbrir  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
vnatr,  on  the  advice  of  Postumius,  resolved  that 
all  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
p»en  up  to  the  Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 
htt  they  refused  to  accept  them.  (LiT.  ix.  1—10  ; 
Appian,  *  IU.  Sum*.  2—6  ;  Cic  de  Off.  iii.  30, 
&fa,12.) 

10.  A  Postumius  A.  p»  L.  n.  Albinus,  was 


consul  a  c.  242  with  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punk  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  because  he  was  Flamen  Martialis. 
(Lit.  Epii.  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  27;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  (Fasti 
CapUot.) 

ILL.  Postumius,  A  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  a.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
be  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  (Eutrop.  iii.  4  ; 
Ores.  iv.  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151  ;  Polyb.  ii.  1 1, 
Ac,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Aulas  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  liTe  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  OauL  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking-TesseL  (Lit.  xxil  35,  xxiii  24  ;  Polyb. 
iii  106,  118 ;  Cic  Tusc  u  37.)  * 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregrinus  in  a  c.  189  (LiT.  xxxvii.  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
soiiatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it.  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c;  VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
10;  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Liv  xl. 
42 ;  Cic.  Goto,  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A  p.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedile  a  c  187.  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
ho  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  from  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank .  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10  ;  com  p.  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  socrornm  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lcntulus.  (LiT.  xlii.  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  'public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thcs- 
salians  about  the  Bastarnae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxvi.  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (LiT.  xlii.  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  Aerailius  Paullus.  (xIt.  17.) 
Livy  not  unfrequcntly  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  1 3  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Pnullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  a  c.  183,  and  consul,  174.  (LiT.  xxxix. 
45,  xli.  26,  xliii.  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  1 3  and  1 4,  was  praetor 
a  c  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain,    His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow* 
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ing  year.  After  conquering  the  Vaccaci  and  Ln- 
ritani,  he  returned  to  Home  in  17B,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories.  (Liv.  xL 
35,  44,  47,  40,  50,  xli.  3,  1 1.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albinus, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries, (xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floral  ia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  was  re- 
stored in  bis  consulship.  (Ov.  F<utt.  v.  329.)  In 
1 71,  be  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Maai- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  toTaiso  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  35.)  In 
1 69  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship, (xliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
Paul) us  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aenii.    (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
R  c.  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  Postumius  Sr.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  n.  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Mcgalcnses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  1 54,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  PosTUMira  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  B.  c.  155  (Cic, 
Acud.  ii.  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
EpiL  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  1 53  to  make 
ponce  between  Attalus  and  Prusias  (  Polyb.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  bv  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xL  8),  Mocrobios  (Preface  to  Satum.\  Plutarch 
(Gatoy  12),  and  Suidas  ($.  v.  AZkos  ilo<rr6fuos). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  doeiu$  homo  and  liUm* 
tus  tt  dixrtus.  (Ck.  AewL  ii.  45,  Zfriff.21.)  Ma- 
crobius  (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Virg.  Am.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  u  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,"  c  35. 
(Krause,  Vitae  el  Fragm.  Veterum  Hidorieanan 
Romanorum,  p.  127,  &.C.) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus,  ww 
consul  b.  c  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus  °f  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Bruins  (c 
25),  and  says  that  theretwere  many  orations  of  hi*. 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinv*, 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  B.  c  1 10,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  alio  we  i 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha. 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulas  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  bitter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  hi* 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  consul  Mctellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  35, 3S, 
39,  44;  Oros.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  wa« 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  pasted 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic  BruL  34; 
com  p.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.  Postumius  A  lbinur,  brother  of  No.  20. 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  hit  bro- 
ther as  pro- praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  &  c.  1 10.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  SuthaL  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promt* 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  sad 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (SolL  «/■?• 
36—38.) 

22.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus,  par- 
son of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  «f 
consul  b.  c  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  //•  >• 
viii.  7;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotei  the 
words  of  a  senatusconsultum  passed  in  their  coo- 
sulship  in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Man  hann? 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
(Brut.  35,  pod  fed.  <vi  Quir.  5.)  • 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (toL 
v.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the  letters 
H isp an.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  t!» 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obtained  in 
Spain.    [See  No,  15.]    On  the  other  side  »  ■» 
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:« represented  stretching  out  hi*  hand  to  an  eagle, 
3  Eui/tary  standard,  and  behind  him  are  the  faeces 
with  the  axe.  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  p. 
n.  s.  abin  (so  on  the  coin,  instead  of  ai.hiv).  On 
tiie  coins  of  the  Postumia  gens  the 
is  alway 


23.  A.  Postukics  A i  n i st's,  a  person  of  prae- 
torian rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  u.  a  89,  in  the 
Manic  war,  and  was  killed  by  bis  own  soldiers 
under  the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
reality  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  consul  Fortius  Cato,  incorpo- 
rated his  troop*  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
the  offender*.    (Lir.  Epit.  75  ;  Pint.  Sulla,  6.) 

24.  A.  PosTuaiitra  A  l  bin  us  was  placed  by 
Caesar  over  Sicily,  b.  c  48.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  48.) 

23.  D.  J v sits  Brutus  Albixua,  adopted  by 
No.  22,  and  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
where  Brutus  is  called  albinv(s)  brvtl.  p. 
[Barrus.] 


ALBl'NUS,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
of  Ntro,  about  a.  d.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Festus, 
and  was  guilty  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
hi*  government.  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
for  money,  and  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro- 
vincial*. He  was  succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph. 
A*L  Jud.  xx.  8.  §  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  The 
Licuus  Albinus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
bare  been  the  same  person. 

ALBl'NUS  ('AAftvoj),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  lived  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen.   (Galen,  vol  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil.)  A 
»W  tract  by  him,  entitled  'Ziaaytryh  tt$  toOi 
UXaruvas  AioAtryoux,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
published  in  the  second  volume  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
edition  of  Fabricius ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
by  Harles,  because  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
EtwalTs  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
WTl;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Lips.  1783.    It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance.    After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
dialogue,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  divide  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
into  four  classes,  Xoyixods,  iXrytcriKovs,  <pwrucovs% 
iWwowt,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subject*.  He 
adnspj  that  the  Alcibiadea,  Phaedo,  Republic,  and 
Timaeo*,  should  be  read  in  a  series. 
The  authorities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
by  Fabricius.    (MU,  Grace,  iii.  p.  658.) 
He  it  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  arrange- 
fcint  of  the  writings  of  Plato.    Another  Albinus 

*  Mentioned  by  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus,  who 
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wrote  in  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  geo- 
metry. [B.J.J 

ALBl'NUS,  CLOTMUS,  whose  full  name 
was  Decimus  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Al- 
binus, the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Amelia  Messalina,  was  born  at  Adrametum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  his  father's  statement  (Capitol. 
Clod.  Alhin.  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nus ou  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.  d.  175.  His  merits  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  [ib. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  but  little,  aud  who  was 
praiseworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  tho 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (iu 
Bithynia)  would  hare  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consul  The  emperor  Commodus  gate  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
false  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
bad  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  maintaining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Sevcrus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  haro 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  from  the  fact,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Scverus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pertinax  iu 
a.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  tho 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.  (76.14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pesccnnius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  Illyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  Gaul  Julianus  having  been  put  to  dcatit 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
against  Pesccnnius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  a.  d.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  n.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  tho 
fall  of  Byiantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Hom;m 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Scverus  (&  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  onw^- 
the  19th  of  February,  197  (Spartian.  Sever.  11), P 
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Moody  battle,  in  which  he  was  at  first  victorious, 
1  mt  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  hit  life 
either  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  Severus,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severus,  who  tent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinus.  The  town  of  Lugdunum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherents  of  Albinus  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander  ; 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinus,  Clodiut  Albinus:  Dion  Cass,  lxx.  4—7; 
Herodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  5 — 7.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Albinus.  In  the 
one  annexed  he  is  called  d.  clod.  sbpt.  albin. 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE'IUS,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Mauritania  Cncsariensis,  to  which 
Galba  added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Galba,  a.  d.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Otho,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
this,  sent  centurions  into  Maurctania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tac.  /list.  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  ('A*«W  or  'AAftor), 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or 
Bcrgion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
presumption  with  their  lives.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alcbion,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginus  (Poet.Astr. 
ii.  6)  and  Dhnysius.  (i.  41.)  [I>.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satrius  Secundus, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  (impietatis 
in  principtm),  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcno- 
barbus  Vibius  Marsus,  and  L.  Arruntius,  as  ac- 
complices. She  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herself.   (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

A  LB  U'NE A,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  grove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fatidicus.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  81,  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  12  ;  Tibull.  ii.  5. 
69.)  Lactantius  (De  Sibyll.  i.  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  one 
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hand,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  -Aio. 
Her  sortex,  or  oracles,  which  belonged  to  thrsirVi 
fatal**,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  senate  depo- 
sited  and  kept  in  the  CapitoL  The  sroal  square 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli.  Re- 
specting the  locality,  see  Kephalidcs,  Heist*  dure* 
I taii     i.  p.  125,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  195& 
2*.  6d.).  This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  tctt 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  uotion  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  finished  bis 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  eud  of  the  second 
century  b.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  or 
rather,  says  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Greek.  (Brut. 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  occasion 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  was  sati- 
rized by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  are  pre- 
served by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  i.  3);  and  Cicero  himself 
speaks  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  accused, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
of  maladministration  (repetundae)  in  his  province. 
(Brut.  26,  De  Orat.  ii.  70.)  In  B.  c  105  Albucitu 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  tucccss  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  u.c  103  of 
repetundac  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albucius.  (De  Prov.  Cons.  7,  in  Pison.  38,  Dir.  i* 
Caecil.  \9,deO/T.  ii.  14.)  After  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Athens  nnd  pursued  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. (Tusc.  r.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  some 
orations  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  (Brut.  35.) 

Varro  (de  He  Bust.  hi.  2.  $  17)  speaks  of  some 
satires  by  L.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Luci- 
lius ;  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  as  Titos. 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 

ALBUS  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTI'NUS.  fJe- 

VBNTlNt'S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AMra7oj).  1.  A  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponome,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnocceus  of  Thebes,  by  whom  h« 
l>ecamc  the  father  of  Amphytrion  and  Anaxa 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  HrcuL  886.) 
According  to  Pansanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  his  wife1* 
name  was  Laonome,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
G  uncus,  or  Lysidice,  a  daughter  of  Pelops. 

2.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  Alcaeui,  the  son  of  Perseus.  [HE- 
RACLES.] 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Jar- 
dauus,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod, 
i.  7.)  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  calls  this  son  of  Hera- 
cles, Cleolnus.  (Comp.  llcllanicus,  up.  Sleph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  'Ak4\i)  ;  Weasel  ing,  ad  Diod.  L  r.) 

4.  According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  a  general  of 
Rhadamanthys,  who  presented  him  with  the  island 
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cf  Pane  s.  Aponodoma  (ii.  5.  §  9)  relates  that  he 
was  a  ton  of  Androgeus  (the  son  of  Minos)  and 
brother  of  Sthenelus,  and  that  when  Heracles,  on 
his  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
armed  at  Puros,  some  of  his  companions  were 
slain  by  the  sons  of  Minos,  residing  there.  He* 
racks,  in  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
excrpt  Akaeus  and  Sthenelus,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
island  of  Thasus  as  their  habitation.      [L  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AA«tubf),of  Mkrskn*,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigram*  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
from  acme  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  wa»  contemporary  with  Philip  1 1L,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
several  of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
however,  gare  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flam  in  in  us,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  author *»  ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynoscepha- 
l»e  to  the  Aetolians  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
la  reply  to  that  of  Akaeus,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Meucntan  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  be  fell  into  his  hands.  (PluL  Flatnin. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Salmasius 
{De  Crua^,  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric  BMioth.  Grate,  ii.  p. 
S8)  to  suppose  that  Akaeus  w  as  actually  crucified. 
Id  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general's  name,  Titus,  led 
T*eiz-»  {Proltf.  w  Lyoopknm)  into  the  error  of 
iLLLgining  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Aleaeus  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Akaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  219  and 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology whirh  bear  the  name  of  ^Alcaeus,"  two  have 
the  word  ** My tilenaeus"  added  to  it;  but  Jacobs 
Kerns  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition-  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  **  Akaeus  Measenius,"  and  some  of 
Aleaeus  alone.  Bat  in  the  last  class  there  are 
lereral  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
Wn  written  by  Aleaeus  of  Messene,  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

Turns  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
cac  as,  two  otner  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
t.toa  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  a  c  (Periron.  ad  Adxan.  V.  If.  ix.  22 ;  A  then, 
iii.  p.  547,  a.;  Suidaa,  s.  e.  't-vltcovpot) :  the  other 
i»  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  gram  mar  uiu  lsocrates. 
(Pojyb.  xxxiL  6;  B.&  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  two  persona,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist. 

(Jacobs,  AniAol.  Oraec  xiiL  pp.  836-838  ;  there 
i*  a  reference  to  Akaeus  of  Messene  in  Eusebiua, 
1'nxpur.  Evu»g.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  CAAxoI"),  of  Mytilkne,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poets  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  in  his  native  state.  Aleaeus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  former  party,  and  warmly 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (a.  c  61 1 ),  we  find  tho  brothers  of 
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Aleaeus,  namely,  Ckis  and  Antimenida\  fighting 
under  Pittacus  against  Melanchrus,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  tho 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert  L  74,  79 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  a.  v.  KUts  and  Ulrr<ucos ;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  «.  v.  Ki6apos,  instead  of  KAnr ;  Clin- 
ton, Fasti,  L  p.  216.)  Aleaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomficld.) 
Aleaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeans 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeuni.  (b.c.606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
naeans were  defeated,  and  Akaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
bailie ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  PluL  de  Herod.  Malig.  a  15,  p. 
H58;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Oiym.  xliii.  3;  Clinton,  Fasti,  I  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  (he  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Blomf.),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(Anthol.  Paint,  ix.  184 ;  Cic  Tusc  Ditp.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Com,  i.  32.  6 ;  Atben.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned tho  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Cleanactids,  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Aleaeus  engaged 
actively  ou  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odea  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacus was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
euVv/orfrriJ  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  He  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c  589—679),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  617;  Akaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Blomf.;  ArisL  Rrp.  iii.  9.  §  5,  or  iii.  14;  Plot. 
AmaU  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert  L  79;  Dionya, 
v.  p.  336,  Sylb.)  [Pittacus.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Akaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  **  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge."  (Diog. 
Laert  L/6;  Valcr.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Aleaeus 
has  not  escajn-d  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Aleaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytikne  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
countries.   Aleaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  i.  p.  37), 
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and  he  appears  to  have  written  poems  in  which  his 
adventures  by  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Carm.  it. 
13.  28.)  Antimcnidas  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  perforated  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaeus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomf.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeus  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  died  m  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circula- 
tion in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarcbus  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (oV/urra).  Thoso  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  arc  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  factions  of  his  state 
ffratTttrriKd  or  8(xo<rra<r«umxd,  the  "Alcaei  mi- 
naces  Camoenae"  of  Horace.  (Curm.  ii.  13.  27; 
Qinntil.  x.  1.  §  63  ;  Dionys.  de  Vet.  Script.  Ecus.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blomf.),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blomf.),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Curm.  i.  37,  i.  14.)  Many  fragments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3,  1 6,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  I  9. 
18.)  Miiller  remarks,  that  "it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeus  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (avfiToruci) ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  bo  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  cither  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man's  destiny 
in  general."  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho's  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  (Hhet.  i.  9;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  youths, 
(ilor.  Carm.  i.  32.  10;  Cic.  de  NaL  Deor\  i.  28, 
Tutc.  Qviest.  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
aro  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  ore  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writers  inmost  feelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well  known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  n  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Hoyal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  Visconti. 
(/<*>.  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  "Aristologia  Pindarica," 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 


poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinua,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Hike 
San.  1780—1782,  4to.;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo. ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  M Museum  Criticum," 
vol  i.  p.  421,  &<x,  Comb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gait- 
ford's  **Poetae  Graeci  Minores;**  and  the  mo»t 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  "Alcaei 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,"  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mo- 
seam  for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  "Jahr- 
biich.  f  dr  Philolog."  for  1830;  and  in  Gamer's 
"Anecdote  Graeca,"  vol  L  Oxf.  1 835. 

(Bode,  Gcachichtc  der  Lyrvchen  IHdttlaaut  der 
HcUencn,  ii.  p.  378,  Ac.)  [P.  S.J 

ALCAEUS  (AAxcuor),  the  son  of  Miccns,  was 
a  native  of  Mytilbnr,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  nt 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.C.  388,  be 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  neun<pdij,  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  hit 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  tho  meaning  of  Suidu  i* 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
*A8«A0of  noixtvofUmUy  raw/MfSnf,  Ev&vfxUnr,  'Upii 
ydfxos,  KoAAitrro,  Kmn^Horpay^Sioy  TlaXeutrrpa. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabricim 
(BibliutA.  Graec  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
**  Cotnoedo-tragoedia." 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Suidai, 
t.  v. ;  Pollux,  x.  1 ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  p. 
206 ;  Meineke,  Frugm.  Comic  Graec  I  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824;  Bode,  Gtschtchte  der  Dramatiteir* 
Dkhtkunst  der  Hellene^  ii.  p.  386.)        [P.  S.] 

ALCA'MENES  ('Ateanims),  king  of  Sports, 
1 0th  of  the  Agids  son  of  Teleclus,  commanded,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  first  Mes- 
scnian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  Apollodotus, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c  In  his  reign  Helos  ru 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotts, 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot  (Paus.  iii.  2,  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3; 
Herod,  vii.  204  ;  Plot.  Apophth.  Luc)  [A.  H.  CJ 

ALCA'MENES  ('AA/ca^*),  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nclaidcs,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  th« 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  B.  c.  412.  When  Alcamenes  pot  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmw  of 
Corinth,  nnd  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  it- 
tacked  the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcatnew* 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thuc  viiL  5,  10.) 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAft^rqt),  a  distingui»hed 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (Pin- 
//.  A\  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  Suidas  (s.  v.)  calls  hiffl  * 
Iranian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  arnrt). 
This  K.  O.  Miiller  (Arch,  der  AW.  p.  96) 
prcts  to  mean  that  he  was  a  cleruchus,  or  holder  * 
one  of  the  n\r\poi  in  Lemnos.  Voss,  who  i*  fol- 
lowed by  Thiersch  (Epochen  der  bUd.  K*»*  T- 
130),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Al/M 
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and  accordingly  that  Alcamenes  was  born  in  the 
district  called  the  Ai/uxu,  which  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  his  having  made  a  statue  of  Dionysus 
in  gold  and  ivory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaeum,  a  part  of  the  Limnae.  ( Pans.  i.  20. 
§  2.)    He  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias,  but  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  Agoracritua.    Like  his  fellow-pupil,  he 
exercised  bis  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.    By  ancient  writers  he  is  ranked 
aatongst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con- 
lidered  by  Pausanias  second  only  to  .  Phidias. 
(QuintiL  xil  10.  §  8  ;  Dionys.  De  Demo$tk.  acum. 
loLri.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Paus.  t.  10.  §2.) 
He  flourished  from  about  OL  84  (Pun.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19)  to  01.  95  (b.  c  444-400).  Pliny's  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pauvniias,  who  says  (viii.  9.  §  l),that 
Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  third  generation  after 
Alcamenes ;  and  Praxiteles,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flour- 
ished about  Ol.  104  (b.  c  864).    The  last  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  of,  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules  which  Thrasybulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  set  up,  'H  iv  ic^wott  *A<f>p«- 
iiri).   (Lucian,  fmagipe*,  4,  6  ;  Paus.  i.  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  this  work.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a  4.) 
The  breasts,  cheeks,  and  hands  were  especially 
admired.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Agoracritua,    There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says, 
that  Alcamenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  fa- 
vouritism of  his  fellow-citizens  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  statue.    Another  celebrated  specimen 
of  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)    Other  works  of  his 
were :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephae- 
stus, in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
geniously represented  as  not  to  give  the  appearance 
of  deformity  (Cic  De  Nat.  Dear.  i.  30  ;  Viu.  Max. 
riii.  11.  ext.  3)  ;   an  Aesculapius  at  Mantineia 
(Pans.  via.  9.  §  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Paus.  iL  30.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3)  ;  and  a  bronze 
»tatue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)    A  story  of  very  doubtful  credibility  is 
told  by  Tzetzes  (CM.  viii.  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes was  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
licate finish ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
dias caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 

On  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  villa  Albani  there 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

Q.  Lollius  Alcamenm 
Dec  xt  Duumvir. 
If  this  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 
who  bad  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
tnan  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
smte  munidpium.    He  perhaps  exercised  the  art  | 
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of  carving  as  an  amateur.  (Winckclmann,  viii.  4, 
5.)  [CP.  M.] 

ALCANDER  f AA*a»«poj).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectively  in  Horn.  //.  v.  678  ;  Virg.  Am. 
ix.  766  ;  Antoniu.  Lib.  1 4.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  0»l.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.J 

ALCANDER  ('AAwurtpoj),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  face, 
however,  produced  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies,  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  But  Lycurgus  par- 
doned his  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  (Plut.  Lye.  1 1  ;  Aclian, 
V.  H.  xiii.  23;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext.  %) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCITHOE  ('AAita«dii  or 
'AAwi&b}),  a  daughter  of  Minyas,  and  sister  of 
Leucippe  and  Arsippe.  Instead  of  Arsippc,  Ae- 
lian  (  V.  //.  iii.  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristippa,  and 
Plutarch  (4<ui?W.  (Sr.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Uucehic  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  profaning  tho  days  sacred  to  tho 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Met. 
iv.  1—40,  390 — 415.)  Plutarch,  Aclian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  the 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  linn, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seized  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  leucippe,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hippasus  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains,  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  tho 
men  of  Orchomenos  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  ^oAdtir,  that  is,  mourners,  and  the  wo- 
men dActcu  or  o/oAsZoi,  that  is,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  wns  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Did.  rf  Ant.  $.  v.  'Aypuivia  ;  comp.  Buttiiiann, 
Mytkolog.  ii.  p.  201,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALCA'THOUS  ('AKtcdeoos).  1.  A  son  of 
PeJops  and  Hippodaraeia,  brother  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Euaochmo,  and  was  the  father  of  Kchcpolis  Cul- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automedusa.  (Pau*. 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4 ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11,  iii.  12. 
§  7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Euippus  the  son  of  king  Megareus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythacronian  liorr,  Megareus  whose  elder 
son  Timalcus  had  likewise  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus  offered  his  dnughter  Euacchine  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathous  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechme  for  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Megareus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  success  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
Ho  nlso  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  which  had 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretans.  (Pans.  L  41.  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  ( Paus.  i.  42.  §  1  ; 
Ov.  Met.  viii.  15,  Ac. ;  Virg.  Cir.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
wait  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  father,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Pans.  i.  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Me^nra  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.    (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
damcia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
//.  xiii.  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (//.  xii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
Ho  was  slain  by  Idomenens  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(//.  xiii.  433,  &c) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 

ALCEIDES  (*AA««fthff),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus, hi*  original  name  was  Alcakus.      [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCKSTE  fAX**™  or  'AA- 
Kltmj),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumclus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (//.  ii.  715)  calls  her  the  fair- 
est among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus, with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Admetls.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  //.  xiv.  45,  AnimoL  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Iter.  ii.  4  ;  Ov.  Art  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AUxttit.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52 ; 
comp.  however,  Palacph.  De  inendib.  41 ),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modem  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  hy  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palacph.  /.  c  ;  Pint.  Ama- 
tor.  p.  761.)    Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
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thest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
lolcmnities  of  Pelias.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
n  usctun  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  tho 
vork  of  Cleomcnes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Otteh. 
dirbUdtnd.  Auntfe,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  ('AA*r«Taf ),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
«os  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (aVafcj- 


nara)  in  Delphi, 
second  hook,  (xiu 

A'LCETAS  I.  OAAWTaj),'king  of  Emus,  wy 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  be  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  the  eld«r 
Dionyaiua,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  wns 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagiw  of 
Thessaly.  In  B.  c  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  or  Arym- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Arybilui. 
(Paus.  i.  11.  §  3;  Dem.  Timotk  pp.  1187,  1190; 
Diod.  xv.  13.  36.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCETAS  IL,  king  of  Enaus,  was  the  son  of 
Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Alcetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  bj 
his  father,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aeaeide*, 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  Aeacidcs,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Ca&sander  a  c. 
31 3,  the  Epirots  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassander  sent 
aii  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Ljci*- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(a.  c.  312).  The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  outrages 
of  Aketan,  roso  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons  ;  on  which  Pyrrhua, 
the  son  of  Aeacidea,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  his  protector  GLaucias,  king  of  the  Illyriatu, 
8.  c.  307.  (Paus.  L  11.  §  5  ;  Diod.  xix.  88, 
Plut  Pyrrh.  3.)  [C.  P.  XL] 

A'LCETAS  ('AAWtos),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Caranua,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Perdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  years.  Ho  was  the  father 
of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  u.  c.    (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ('AAitfVcu),  the  brother  of  Pkbdic- 
cas  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orden, 
murdered  in  B.  c  322  Cyane,  the  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Philip  Arrhidaeos. 
(Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen.  viii.  60;  Arrian,  op. 
Pkot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bckker.)  At  the  time  of  Per- 
diccas' murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Cratenu; 
and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetai 
and  all  the  partizans  of  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  was 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attains  were 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  Termessus.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into 
his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xviiL  29,  37. 
44—46  ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  8;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.Lc) 
ALCIBI'ADES  ('AAKifido**),  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  was  born  at  Athens  about  B.  c.  450,  or  s 
little  earlier.  His  father  fell  at  Coroaeia  u.  c  447, 
leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  ( Plat ,  Prvtag. 
p.  320,  a.)  The  but  cani[«ugn  of  the  war  with 
Potidaea  was  in  a  c  429.  Now  aa  Alcibiade* 
served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  we* 
not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  before  the/ 
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had  attained  their  20th  year,  he  amid  not  hare 
We  bom  later  than  R.C  449.  If  he  served  in  the 
fast  campaign  (a.  c  432),  he  mutt  have  been  at 
Vast  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death. 
Nepos  (AlcA.  10)  says  he  was  about  forty  years 
odd  st  the  time  of  his  death  (a.  c  404),  and  his 
ct:»takc  has  been  copied  by  Mitford. 

Akibiade*  was  connected  by  birth  with  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.    Through  his  hither 
he  tiaeed  his  descent  from   Eurvsacea,  the  son 
of  Ajax  (Plat.  A  fab.  i.  p.  121),  and  through 
him  from  Aeacns  and  Zeus.    His  mother,  Deino- 
mache,  w;u  the  daughter  of  Megaclee,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*    Thus  on  both 
r.des  he  had  hereditary  claims  on  the  attachment 
rf  the  people  ;  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  Alci- 
bisdes,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids  (Isocrat.  De  Big.  10),  and  his 
nother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.    His  father  Cleiniss  did  good 
srrrice  in  the  Persian  war.    He  fitted  out  and 
rtanaed  a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium. 
(Herod.  viii.  17*)    One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
same  of  Cleinias  earned  a  less  enviable  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Solon.    The  name  Alcibiades  was  of  Laconian 
origin  (Tbuc  viii.  6"),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Spsirtan  family  to  which  the  ephor  Endius  belong- 
ed, with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  an- 
ciently connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
first  who  bore  the  name  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  Alcibiades. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  (a.  c  447),  Alcibiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Pericles 
and  Ariphroovt  Zopyrus,  the  Thracian,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  instructors.  (Plat.  Ale.  i. 
p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  mark- 
ed him  throughout  life. 

He  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  vain.  Even  when 
oo  military  service  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
hurling  the  thunderbolt  When  he  grew  up,  he 
earned  a  di^rracetul  notoriety  by  his  amours  and 
drbaarbcrie*.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  his  guardians.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
ssost  in  flue  ntial  families  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
he  afterwards  received  a  large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparcte,  the  daughter  of 
Hipponkus?),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  ver- 

*  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  561)  says,  that  the 
a»ther  of  Alcibiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
sirus,  and  that  his  father  was  connected  with  the 
Akmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  possibly 
k  true.  Bnt  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 
tale**  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  confounded 
tike  great  Alcibiades  with  his  son. 

t  Agariste,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
ras  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Cleisthenes  was  the  grandfather  of  Dcinomache. 
(Herod.  vL  131  ;  Isocr.  De  Biff.  10;  Boeckh, 
BrfJtit.  ad  Pind.  Pyti.  vii.  p.  302.) 

X  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 
wife,  whkh  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  over  * 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  it*  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — in  a  city  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)   and    in  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Akibiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.     Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
place  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  be  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  seductive  mliuence  of 
the  temptations  whkh  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
saw  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him   to   the   paths   of  virtue.     Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.    In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaea,  Alcibiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  was  rescued  by  So- 
crates.   At  the  battle  of  Delium  (a.  c.  424),  Al- 
cibiades, who  was  mounted,  bad  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Plat. 
Owes*,  pp.  220,  221 ;  Isocr.  JM  Big.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were  not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of 
his  desires. 

Alcibiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.    At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  01. 
89,  a  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prizes.    His  liberality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
his  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.    Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharchus,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparcte, 
his  assault  upon  Taureas,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.   (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  citizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment.    As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  (Frogs,  1427),  **A  lions 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way/* 
Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.     While  Clcon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.    From  allu- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  AorroActr  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  B.  c  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.    (For  the  story  con- 
nected with  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10.)    At  some  period  or  other 


son.  His  marriage  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (n.  c.  424),  in  which  Hipponicus  was 
slain.    (Andoc  Alcib.  p.  30.) 
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before  b.  c.  420,  he  hud  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creasing  the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
'  Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hypcrbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hypcrbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  b.c.  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Strategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  tho  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  b.  c.  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vi.),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  tho  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc  vL  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
faned the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androclcs,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  I^unachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Sclinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminin  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  bis  country ;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Oylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Decclcia.    (Thuc  vi.  88,  &c,  vii.  18, 


27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  bad  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  be  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tisu- 
phcrnes  (Thucviii.6,&c);  but  the  machination*  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Aois  II.]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tissapheme» 
(n.  c  412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphernes  from  his  Spartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samo% 
offering  to  bring  over  Tissaphernes  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  be  wa< 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  on 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (b.  c  41 1 )  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  ho  could  not  perform 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  sa 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldier* 
in  the  armament  at  Samoa,  headed  by  Tbrasybdu& 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiadc* 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  bis  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  yeara  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cysicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
a  c.  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  forres. 
(Diod.  xiii.  69;  Plut  Ale.  33;  Xen.  1M.  i.  4. 
§  1 3 — 20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Decdeia. 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Andrw 
and  the  defeat  at  Notiura,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant.  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  hu 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
(tk  c  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abvdos,  Alci- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes  »*ho  had  ar- 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by.  him  and  sent  to  Sard  is.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  ia 
making  his  escape.    (Xeu.  Hriicn.  L  1.  §  9.) 
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to  hi*  fortified  domain  at  Bisanlhe  ra  the  Thracian 
Cheratmesut.  He  collected  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
and  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
tribe*,  bj  which  means  he  considerably  enriched 
himself,  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neigh  bour- 
ing  Greek  cities.  Before  U»e  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami  (b»  c  405),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  general*.  Afu-r  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (a.  c  404),  he  was 
condemned  to  baimhmenU  Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  with  Pharnahaxua,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artaxerxcs,  when  one  night 
his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hum], 
but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,  (a  c.  404.)  Ac- 
o>rduig  to  Diodorus  and  Kphorns  (Diod.  xiv.  11) 
the  assassin  a  were  emissaries  of  Piianiabazus,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Alcibiades,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutarch)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alci- 
biades had  seduced.  His  corpse  was  taken  up 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Atbenaeus 
(xiiL  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
fice*  in  his  honour.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who  never  distin- 
guished himself:  It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  speech  n«pJ  roi  Z*6yovs.  Two  of 
Lysiaa'e  speeches  (xiT.  and  xv.)  are  directed 
against  him.  The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
him  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Pint.  Alcib.  and  Nicitu;  Thucyd.  lib.  v.— viii.; 
Xenophon,  HeUem.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc  in  Alcib.  and 
de  Mycttr. ;  Isocr.  De  Bu/is;  }sepo&,  Alcib.;  Diod. 
xiL  78—84,  xiii.  2—5,  37—41,  45,  46,  49—51, 
64—73  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  v.  pp.  215,  216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi.  p.  506,  xii.  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  ('AX^uiins),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  a  c.  1 84,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  a»  am- 
bassador from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Philopoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  4, 
11,  12,  xxiv.  4;  Lit.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCTDAMAS  ('A^iooMa*),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  ((^uintiL  iii.  l.§  10,  with  Spalding's  note.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  a  c  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  instructions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
cia  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  works  of  Alcidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle (liieL  iiL  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  Dionysius  (De  Itaca,  19),  who 
calls  his  style  vulgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tzetz.  Ckil. 
xi.  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
ence from  the  fact,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
practice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
vering them,  is  uncertain. 
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such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  ( Tusc.  i. 
48)  ;  a  shew-speech,  called  \4yos  MnT<n)viatc6t 
(Aristot.  RheU  i.  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  ».  v.  'AAat&d/ias)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
viz.  one  on  rhetoric  (t4x*V  (Jirropnof,  Plut.  Demostk. 
5),  and  another  called  K&yos  pvauc6i  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tzctxes 
(ChU.  xi.  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  name.  1.  'OoWasur, 
i;  /card  Uakatiifiovi  srpooWias,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  itecuse  Palamedcs  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
wtpl  <r<xpurr£iy,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extern  {to  re  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fault  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  Tho 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  in  Heiske's 
Oratortt  Graed,  voL  viii.  p.  64,  Ac. ;  and  iu 
Bekker's  Orator**  Attici,  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.] 
A'LCIDAS  (*AA*fJa»),  was  appointed,  a  c 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  tho 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast, he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephcsus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  far  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc  iii.  16,  26 — 33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyra,  b.  c.  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyracans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  buck 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  bock  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69 — 81.)  In  a  c  426,  he  was  ono 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Heracleia,  near  Thermopylae.  (iiL 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  ('AAinoiKw),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  she  nad  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Salmoneus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (//.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olympia. 
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Pioxippus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Aelian,  V.  II.  x.  22;  D>od.  xvii.  100; 
Athcn.  vi.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimachus  therefore  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  tame  time.         [C  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  ('AXif^Ju),  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacus  and  Clvmene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  ( Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  'i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  loc  and  ad  i.  230.) 
She  married  Aeson,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jason  (Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  IS  and  14),  who,  however,  is  called  by  others 
a  son  of  Polymcde,  Arne,  or  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  B  ;  comp.  Arson,  Jason.)  [I*  S.] 

ALCl'MEDON  ('AAic<fi&»*).  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Akime- 
don  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  son,  Aechma- 
goras,  whom  Alcimoden  exposed,  but  Heracles 
saved.  (Paua.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Aechmagorar.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  with  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 
comp.  A  cost  as.) 

3.  A  son  of  Laerceus,  and  one  of  the  cotnman- 
dor*  of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patroclu*.  (Horn.  //. 
xvl  197,  xvii.  475,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCl'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  (Edog.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MENES  (,AAi«Mt*'ijr).  1.  A  son  of 
Glaucus,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellerophon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  Bellerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glance,  his 
sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Died.  iv.  54, 
55.)  (US.] 

A LCl'M ENES  ('AAa-uWnfr),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
KoKv^8w<rat  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Mcgara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Mcineke, 
IfuL  Crit.  Comieorum  Urate,  p.  481  ;  Suid.  #.  u. 
•AAKi^ifjr  and  'AAitjadV  )  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  ("AAjtifioj),  also  called  Jaciraus,  or 
Joachim  ('IdtrciMot),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius  about  n.  c.  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled  in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(u.  c  159)  while  be  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  .that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xii. 
9.  §  7  ;  I  Maccab.  vii.  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAtfMw*),  n  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
about  k.  c  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  nscribes  a  work  vpof  *A/«ifo> 
rav.    Athcnacus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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i  cilian  Alcimus,  who  appears  to  hare  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  'IraAjxa  mid 
2<*«Aunt  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined.  (Athen. 
x.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)        [L.  S.] 

A'LCIMUS  (A VITUS)  ALETHIUS,  the 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wemsdorf  has  shewn  ( Poet.  LaL  Mm.  vol 
vL  p.  26,  Ac.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alcimus, 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apollinaria, 
(EpUi.  viii.  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausonius.  (Fnf'ets. 
Burdigal.  ii.^  His  date  is  determined  by  Hiero- 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that  Akimus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  a.n.  360. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  **  Anthologu 
Latina,"  ep.  254 — 260,  and  by  Wemsdorf,  voL  vi 
p.l94,&c 

ALCl'NOUS  (*AAa-(«>of).  1.  A  son  of  Nao- 
sithons,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  name  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Alcinous  is  represented  as  living  with 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  came  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Alci- 
nous declared  that  if  she  was  still  a  maiden  the 
ahould  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out their  princess,  and  the  Argonauts  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Argon.  1288,  &c  ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  it 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phacacians  in  the  island  of 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  (Od.  vi.  12,  Ac.,  62,  Ac.)  the 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominions,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enter- 
tainments given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occupy  s 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  book  vi. 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  its  most  charming  parts, 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled  Ica- 
rion  and  Tyndareus  from  Lacedaemon,  but  wai 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

A'LCINOUS  CAAa-fiwj),  a  Platonic  phuW 
pher,  who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entitled  'Errrojn)  raV  riAdrwrer  hoyiidrmwy  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  at 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism (c  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
**«r  and  irtpyiuu  (c.  2.  8),  are  attributed  to 
Plato  j  as  well  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It 
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rora  tbe  writings  of  Pinto  to  get  ft 
system  complete  in  its  parts,  and  hence  the  temp- 
taUcn  of  later  writer*,  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
laronu&tency  of  the  union,  while  every  thing  which 
suited  their  purpose  was  fearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
foamier   of  their  own  sect.     In  the  treatise  of 
Alo nous,  however,  there  are  still  trace*  of  the  spi- 
rit  of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea  be  give*  of  his 
own  philosophical  talent.    He  held  the  world  and 
2ts  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.    This  soul  of  the 
(rj  ^vxil  t<w  tticrftov)  was  not  created  bv 
to  use  the  image  of  AJciuoua,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
tumcd  toward*  himself,  **that  it  might  look  out 
■j;*m  intellectual  things  (c  14)  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind.*1    It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  Ood 
and  man.    Tbe  Xeai  proceeded  immediately  from 
tbe  mind  of  Ood.  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
oar  intellect ;  the  "form"  of  matter,  the  types  of 
sensible  thing*,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c  9.)    He  differed  from  tbe  earner  Platonists  in 
the  &4ai  to  general  laws  :  it  seemed  an 
that  Ood  could  conceive  an  &*a 
ut  things  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  particulars,  or  of  any  thing  relative.    He  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  i5mu,  as  he  distinguished 
them  from  tbe  ff5r/,  forms  of  thing*,  which  he  al- 
lowed were  inseparable :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  eternity 
and  self-existence  of  matter.    God,  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  t&tai,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is  :  it 
is  bat  a  faint  notion  of  htm  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tion* and  analogies  :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
our  power  of  expression  or  conception,    llelow  him 
arc  a  scnos  of  beings  {hai^vtt)  who  superintend 
tie  production  of  ail  living  things,  nnd  hold  inter- 
course with  men.    The  human  soul  passes  through 
various  transmigrations,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
punned  and  rendered  acceptable  to  Ood.    It  will 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Arifttotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  tbe 
ea*t,  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  studv  of  the 
Pytharorran  system.  (  Hitter,  Gcxkidde  der  Pktio- 
*y«t*e,  iv.  p.  249.) 

Akinoos  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Balbi,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Apuleiua,  1469,  foL    The  Greek  text  was  printed 
m  tbe  Aldine  edition  of  Apuleius,  1521,  8vo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  FeO,  Oxford,  1667. 
Th«?  beat  ia  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combcs- 
Douaoua,  Paris,  1800,  8vo^  and  into  English  by 
Stanley  in  bis  History  of  Philosophy.        (B.  J.] 
ALCIPHRON  ('AJUl^v),  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epistolo- 
^ra; >her*.    Respecting  bis  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  p«**eM  no  direct  information  what-, 
ever.    Some  of  tbe  earner  critics,  as  La  Croae  and 
J.  C  Wolf,  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
rea^.n,  in  th«?  hlth  century  of  our  acta,  licrgler, 
and  others  who  followed  htm,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
that  is,  between  a.d.  170  and  350,  while  others 
a^ain  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
tune  of  Lucian.     The  only  circumstance  that 
mgtfests  anything  re*i>ecting  his  age  is  the  fact, 
tbu  among  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus  there  arc 
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two  (t  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  Alciphron ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites,  and  betoerac  or 
Athenian  courtezans.  All  arc  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  tbe  best  times  in  familiar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athens.  Tbe  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  tbe  principal  source  from  which  tbe  author  de- 
rived bis  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different  Doth 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  tbe 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Bergler  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me- 
nander  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron *s  letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Epistolograpbers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  more  modern  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715, 8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  tbe  third  book  in  Bergler 's  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1798,  2  vols,  8vo^ 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  1'ur  is  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  fAAufcrwij).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agraolos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ihv 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Are*.  (Paus. 
L21.§7;  ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astrncus,  unwittingly.  When  Astraeus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  hint  the  name  of  Astrae- 
us, but  was  afterwards  called  Cakus.  (Plut  i)e 
Flur.  21.) 

Other  personages  of  this  name  ore  m< 
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Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  8;  Diod.  iv.  16;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  776  ;  Horn.  Od.  iv.  124.  [Alcyonidbs.]  [L.S.] 
ALCIS  fAAaus),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Lit.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharvali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit.  Germ.  43.)  Grimm  (Deut- 
sche Mythol.  p.  39)  considers  Alcii  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alx,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  &\<ros.  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  Apollodorus,  ii.  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.J 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.J 
A  LC  FT  HOE.  [Alcathob.] 
A'LCITHUS  fAAififioj),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achaenns  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  B.  c  1 69, 
when  they  heard  that  the  A  nacieteria  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  t.  v.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  bis  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  10,  16.) 

A  LC  MA  HON  ('AAirftaiwi'),  a  *°n  °^  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eripbyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Kurydice,  and  Denionasaa.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
mon ia,  which  she  received  from  Polyneiccs,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  247, 
Ac.)    But  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  ho  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)    When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmneon  their  leader.  He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  ho  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  of  bis  father.    But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thcrsandcr,  the  son 
of  Polyneiccs,  the  peplus  of  Harmonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmavon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mu%  the  son  of  Etcocles.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2,  &c. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)    When,  after  the  fall  of 
Thebes,  ho  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
aud,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.    For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegcus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
siboea  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.    But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achclous.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.  Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  PluL  De  Exil.  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  tho  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river  Achelous,  Apol- 
lodorus agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmaeon 's  wanderings  until  ho 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achclous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrhoe  in  marriage.    Calirrhoe  bad  a 
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|  desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia, and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madness.  Phegcus 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  beard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (via.  24.  §  4),  Temenus 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  tho  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Paus.  U.  ce. ;  Ov.  Met 
ix.  407,  dec) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apollo- 
dorus (iii.  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  traced/ 
**  Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  tho  fall  of  Thebes 
he  married  Man  to,  the  daughter  of  Teireaias,  and 
that  he  hail  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisi  phone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jnalous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  bis  daughter. 


(Diod.  iv.  66  ;  Paus.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  tho  house  of  Pindar  (I'ytk.  viii.  80,  die),  who 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  father  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (Paus. 
viii.  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica*  where  Am- 
phiaraus and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoyed  no  such  honours,  because  be  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  L  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4.)  [L.S.J 

ALCMAEON  (AAxpoW),  son  of  the  Megacles 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimoo,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sanlu 
in  consequence  of  the  services  be  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  nnUu 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dress, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stuffed  with  gold,  and  then  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust.  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  B.  c.).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  suul 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmaconidae,   (Herod,  ri.  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  prise  in  a 
chariotrrace  at  Olympia.  (Herod.  Lc;  Iaocrates, 
de  /tops,  c.  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  11),  that  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhacan  war,  which  bepui 
»•  c.  600.  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  fAAxpaW),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graccia.  His  father's 
name  was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  aud  must  therefore  have  bred 
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in  die  Utter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
(Diog.  Laert  viii.  83.)  Xothing  more  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
discovery  has  been  noticed  in  the  Dtd.  of  Ant.  p. 
756,  a ;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  rests,  merely  says  (Com- 
mtaL  in  Plai.  "Tim."  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  "qui 
primus  essectionem  aggredi  est  ausus,"  and  the 
word  trsectio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  said  also  (Diog.  Laert  I.e.;  Cle- 
mens Alexandr.  Slroau  I  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
rirst  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(fvaiKor  Kiyor),  and  to  have  invented  fables  (fa- 
ImIoSj  Isid.  Onuf.  L  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  bv  Stobaeus  (Eclog.  Pkys.),  Plu- 
tarch {De  Pkjft.  Pluto*.  Deer.),  and  Galen.  (Ilistor. 
Phikmopk.)  A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage's  Xotes  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  viii.  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de 
h  Med. ;  Alfons.  Ciacconius  ap.  Fabric.  DiUioth. 
(Jnuc  toL  xiiL  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  HitL  de 
U  Mid.  yoL  L  p.  239;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  De  Philotoph. 
amis  Ilippocr.  Modicixae  Cnltor.  Lips.  1781,  4to., 
reprinted  in  Ackennann's  (Jpuse.  ad  f/utor.  Medic 
Pertutentta,  Norimb.  1797*  8vo.,  and  in  Rutin's 
Ope*.  Acad.  Med.  tt  Pkilol.  Lips.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
8.0. ;  Isensee,  Gtech.  der  Medici*.      [W.  A.  O.] 


Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytba- 
goras,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandis,  GeschkhU 
der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Mcta~ 
a.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<rTo<x*<a  of  opposite*,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist  de  Anima,  i.  2,  p. 
405;  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
( Brandis,  vol.  L  p.  508.)  *     [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'N  IDAE  (AAjquusmfcu),  a  noble 
family  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 100  to  400  b.  c  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family. 


1. 


I 


founder  of  the  family,  1 100  b.  C 


2.  (Megaclea),  6th  perpetual 

3.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  archon.  (b.  c.  755 — 753.) 

4.  Megaclea,  archon  in  B.  c.  612. 

5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  b.  c.  (See  Alcmabon.) 

6.  Megaclea,  the  opponent=pAgariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenca, 

of  Peisistratus.  j     tyrant  of  Sicyon. 


lO.Aldbiades.  His  pa- 
rentage is  unknown, 
bat  be  was  said  to  be 
an  Alcmaeonid  on 
th- father's  side.  (De- 


7.  Cleisthenes,  (the  re- 
former. See  Cleih- 

THBNKS.) 

11.  Megaclea,  victor 
.  in  the  Pythian 
games.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  vii.  15.) 


8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ; 
Schol.  Pmd.  Pyth.  vii.  17.) 


I 

9.  Coesyra,  mar. 
to  Peisistratus. 


12.  Megaclea. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131.) 


i 


•) 


I  I 

U.  Aiiochus.  15.Cleinias: 

Phu.  Em-  commanded 

tkyd.  p.     a  trireme  at 


13.  Agariste.^=Xanthippus. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131;  Plut 
Peric  3.) 


Artemisium 
B.C.  480  ;fell 
at  Coroneia 
b.  c  442. 
(Herod,  viii. 
17;  Plut. 
Ale.  1.) 


1 6.  Deinomacho^I  I  i  ppon  icus,  1 7.  Euryptolemus.  1 8.  Pericles,  1 9.  Ariphron. 


(Plut  Ale 
I.) 


nror 


commanded    (Plut  dm.  4.)     (the  great 
at  Tanagra  states- 
b.  c  246.  man.  Pb- 

(Thuc.iii.91.)  bulbs.) 
He  is  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 
Alcmaeonid. 
HirroNicus. 


(Plut^Jc; 
1 ;  Plat 
Prolog,  p. 
320.) 
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20. AIci- Sl.Ccl'uiia*.  22. Alcibiadcs,  23.Cleinias.  24.CalIias.  25. Isodice=Cimon.  26.Paralus.  27.Xan- 


biadcs. 
(Xetioph. 
ffeJUn.  i. 
2.  §13.) 


(Xcnoph. 
Coaviv. 
12.) 


(the  great 
general. 
Alcibi- 
adem.) 


(Plat 
Protaa. 
p.  320.) 


(The  rich  (Plat. 
Callias.)     Om.  4.) 


28.  Alcibiadcs. 
(Alcibiades.) 


(PlatA/V  tbippu*. 
■on,  94 ; 

Prolog,  p. 
315;Plut 
Per.  37.) 


voured  them  thenceforth ;  and  whenever  it  was 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom  ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  restored  family 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisistratii] 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Nklkidak.  The  Nvlcidae  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Mcssenia  by  the  Dorians,  about  1100 
B.  c,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthus,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Me- 
dnn,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids on  the  mother's  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c  612.)  [Cimon  Megacles.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
manded, and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocis,  probably  about  596  or  595  B.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc- 
maeon], and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agaristc, 
the  daughter  of  Clcisthenea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 

took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and  In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  they  effected  continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  and 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar  Suidas  (/.  c)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa, 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had    which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  waa  enrolled 


ttids. 

now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athens. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  family  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod, 
vi  121-131 ;  Pindar,  Pytk.  viu,  and  Bockh's  notes ; 
Clinton's  Fasti,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.) 

ALCMAN  ('AAksisM,  called  by  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  ( AAx/iaf—r),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sardis.  His  father's  name  was  Damns  or  Tita- 
ros.  He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,' evi- 
dently when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emancipated  him  ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet  (Suidas, «.  e.;  Heracbd. 
Pont  PoliL  p.  206 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  18;  Alcman,  fr. 
11,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetoltu, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  Thess.,  in  Jacob's  AntkcL 
Grate.  i.  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  110, 
No.  56  ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 


seized  the  government  (  B.  a  559.)  [PBiaiSTRATUa.] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long ;  for,  at  tho  end 
of  five  years,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistratus,  and  assisted  in  bis  restora- 
tion to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippias.  They  bad,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  u.  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Pcisistratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  the  fire.    The  oracle,  besides,  fa- 


may 

as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
al>ove  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman *s  father  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  waa  born  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Euscbius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  fallowed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Euscbius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  fn.  c.  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  B.  c,  with  Leeches, 
the  author  of  tho  M  Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Ter- 
pander,  during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets ; 
he  was  older  than  Stesichorus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn 
from  himself  (Fr.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  B.C.  (Clinton,  Fast. 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365;  Hermann,  Antiq.  Lacon.  pp. 
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7C,  77.)  He  U  said  to  hare  died,  like  Sulla,  of 
the  morUs  pedicular*.  (Aristot  Hid.  Amm.  v. 
31  or  25 ;  Pint.  S*Ua,  36  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  33. 
§55.) 

The  period  during  which  most  of  A I  email's 
poems  were  composed,  was  that  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Meesenian  war.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  that  taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of 
poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  their  attention  was  absorbed  iit  war.  In 
this  process  of  improvement  Akman  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Terponder,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  B.  a,  had  removed  from 
to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
Thk  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
the  choral  form  in  which  the  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic.  In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpandcr  made  his  great  im- 
provements in  musk.  [Thhfandmr.]  Hence 
arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
y oenger  con  temporary,  Akman,  which  presented 
the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  musk  of  Terponder  enabled  it  to  reach.  Bnt 
Alcnan  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
s>me  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Akman 's  poetry  wa*  erotic. 
In  bet,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
hern  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (A then.  xiii. 
p.  600 ;  Snidas,  r.)  From  bis  poems  of  this 
ckus,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  **  sweet" 
and  **  pleasant"  (^Aswev,  xoptttf).  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  Bat  the  Far- 
which  form  a  branch  of  Akman  s  poems, 
r.-iM  iwt  be  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They 

V  irpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
ranou,  *oim-tiines  indeed  erotic,  but  often  reli- 
pous.  Akman 's  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
toe  gods.  Paeans,  Prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 
ljph:cal  pieces,  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war- songs,  or  marches, 
"-nich  were  called  fV&mf^a;  but  it  seems  very 
'-■ukely  that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
r  -mposition  which  bad  been  rendered  so  popular 
W  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  Ho  is  said  by 
S -lidos  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  state- 
neat  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  whkh  Akman  broke  up 
the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ler, he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
^<nn  he  borrowed  several  others  of  bis  peculiar 
metres:  others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactybc,  ana- 
p&e»*»ic  trochaic,  and  iambic,  as  well  as  lines  com- 
posed of  diiTtrent  metres  for  example,  iambk  and 
wiapaestk.  The  C  re  tic  hexameter  was  named 
Alcnanie,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Akman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
Bees  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
«Tophe,  som-times  of  different  metres.  From 
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choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  Gaisf.),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  whkh  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epode  following  the  strophe  and  antistropbc,  in  his 


The  dialect  of  Akman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Akman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpandcr,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (n.  c  665,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  de- 
served his  reputation ;  but  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit 

Ale  man  a  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius 
U  minus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Gieascn,  1815.  [P.  8.] 

ALCME'NE  ("AAifMifru),  a  daughter  of  Eiec- 
tryon,  king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vii.  49 ;  Plut.  The*.  7),  or 
Eurydice.  (Died.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Asius  rep  re- 
sented Akmcne  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle,  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  ApoUodorus  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterclaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Elcctryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
tentionally, killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
upon expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcraeno  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  tusk,  and  invited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  bis  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6—8 ;  Ov.  Amor.  i. 
13.  45;  Died,  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fab.  29;  Lucian, 
Dialog.  Dear.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teircsias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Ipbicles  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Hcmcke  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  born  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself.  (Horn.  IU  xix.  95,  Ac ; 
Ov.  Afet.  ix.  273,  &c ;  Died.  /.  e.)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thya,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  ions,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
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and  when  Hyllus  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurya-  I 
theus,  Alcmene  satisfied  her  revenge  by  picking 
the  eyes  out  of  the  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  1.) 
The  accounts  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
A  wording  to  Pausonias  (i.  41.  §  1),  the  died  in 
Meguris,  on  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and 
r*  the  son*  of  Heracles  disagreed  as  to  whether 
she  was  to  bo  carried  to  Argos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  she  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(iMGctt.  Socr.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhada- 
tnanthys  were  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesilaus,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing her  remains  to  Sparta.  According  to  Phcre- 
cydes  (Cap.  Anton.  Lib.  33),  she  lived  with  her 
sons  ^ter  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  at  .Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  her,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadomonthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  n  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Heradids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
she  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  (Cynoaarges, 
Paus.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Pans.  v.  18.  §  1 ),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  use  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant  (lie*.  Scut.  Here. 
iniU;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  fAA*«r).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Colydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173;  Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7, 
IS.  8  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Erechthcus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
father  of  Phalcrus  the  Argonaut.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Valerius  Fiaccus  (i.  399, 
&c.)  represents  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
(Edog.  v.  1 1 )  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Fiaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Erechtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  21),  and  in  Hvginus. 
(Fab.  173.)  [L.S.] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  (vttlnerttm  medicus)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  n.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  8)  to  hove  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces  :  H.S.  eentiet  cent.  mill,  (about  78,125/.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  ho  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Ai.nucits  and  Arrcntu's),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  tho  text.  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Epigr.  xL  84)  as  n  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  O.  ] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.S. 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god's  endurance  of  labour.       [C.  P.  M.l 

ALCY'ONE  or  HALCY'ONE  (/AAicvoVij). 


1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aethusa,  Hyrieus  and  Hy- 
percnor.  (Apollod.  iii  10.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Praef. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Staveren ;  Ov.  Hemid.  xix.  133.) 
To  these  children  Pausonios  (ii.  30.  §  7)  adds  two 
others,  Hypcres  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or  Aegiale. 
She  whs  married  to  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happy  with 
him,  that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birds,  dAKtwr  and 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  3,  fitc  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hygintu 
relates  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  fhblcd,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  bird  &Kkvwv  was  breeding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel- 
lished form  of  the  some  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 
(Met.  xL  4 10,  dec. ;  comp.  Virg.  Geary,  i.  399.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Melea- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apollo.  (Horn.  1L  ix.  562 ;  Eust&lli. 
ad  Hum.  p.  776  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)      [L-  S.) 

ALCY'ONEUS  ('AAiruorfJt).  1.  A  giant,  who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  tho 
time  when  Heracles  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Gcryon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  cru&bed  twelve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Heracles 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himseh' 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  club  and  slew  Aky- 
oneus.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Heracles,  was  shewn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Air*, 
iv.  44,  with  the  Schol.)  In  another  passage  (IttL 
vi.  45,  &c.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoneus  a  Thracian 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  the 

1'hlegraea.n  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Gioantks.]  [L  Si] 
ALCYO'NTDES  ('AA«uoWB«s),  the  daughter! 
of  the  giant  Alcyoueus  (2).  After  their  father's 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice- birds.  Their  names  are 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Mcthone,  Alcippe,  Pallet*-, 
Drimo,  and  Astoria.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  77<* ; 
Suidas,  «.  v.  'AAxvowost.)  [ll  S,} 

A' LEA  ('AA^a),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantineia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  §  3,  ii.  17. 1 7  ) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  was 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleo*, 
the  son  of  Apheidas,  from  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5  ) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  u.  c  394,  smi 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopus,  which  in  sue  and 
splendour  sur^sed  all  other  temples  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  made  by  Endoeus  all  of  ivory, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  ta 
adorn  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §4, 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Ala 
at  Tegea  was  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  sud 
the  names  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  ■red 
themselves  by  seeking  refuge  in  it.  (Pans,  iii  5 
§  6,  ii.  17.  §  7,  iii.  7.  §  80  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  wbo 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Pans.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  d>« 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this  temple,  *< 
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Meyer.  GetdL  der  Lildmd.  A'iiwfe,  ii  p.  99,  &c 
On  the  rood  from  Sparta  to  Therapne  there  was 
likewise  a  statue  of  Athena  Alea.  (Paus.  iii.  19. 
§  70  [L.  S.] 

ALEBION.  [Albion.] 

ALECTO.    [  Furiak.] 

A  LECTOR  ('AJJrrwp).  1.  The  father  of 
Leitus,  the  Argonaut  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
mer (//.  xrii.  602)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

^2.  A  son  of  Anaxagoras  and  father  of  Iphis, 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  consulted  by  Polyneices 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Amphiaraus  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebe*.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Paus.  u.  18.  §  4.) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  (Od.  iv.  10;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  303 
and  1598.)  [L.  S.] 

ALE'MON,  ALEMO'NIDES.  [Mtsckli-s.] 

ALE'TES  fAAijnjj),  a  son  of  Ilippotcs  and  a 
descendant  of  Heracles  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is 
said  to  hare  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
hare  expelled  the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Ilcraclids. 
His  family,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
tained themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Baccbi*.  (Pans.  ii.  4.  §  3,  v.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  389;  Callim.  Fra4jm.  103;  Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  17.) 
\  elleius  Paterculus  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heracles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  an 
oracle,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  oracle  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  country.  (Conon,  Narrat.  26.)  [Codrus.] 

Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  122,  and  in 
Virg.  Aen.  i.  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

ALEUAS  and  ALEU'ADAE  ("AAsuar  and 
KXiudiau).  Aleuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 
Thessudian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Larissaean 
family  of  the  Aleuadae.  (Pind.  1 '>  '■:..  x.  8,  with 
the  SchoL)  The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Thessaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (vii.  6)  calls  its  members  &aai- 
A#*j.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  61,  xtu  14.)  The  first 
Aleuas  who  bore  the  surname  of  nu#or,  that  is, 
the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagus,  see  Did.  of  AnL  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalus, 
ouo  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas,  n  r. 
'AAtvdku ;  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Olynth.  i. ;  Schol. 
ad  ApoLUm.  Mod.  iii.  1090  ;  Vcllei.  i.  3.)  Plutarch 
{tie  Am.  Frat.  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 
his  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character ;  but  his  uncle  nevertheless*  contrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
Delphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proLa- 
bi'bty  the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 
mon  (ap.  Ael.  A  mm.  viiL.  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
dragon.  According  to  Aristotle  (ap.  Harpoerat. 
s.  v.  Trrpapxl*)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  latest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 
lluttmann  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 
the  so-called  return  of  the  Hernclids  and  the  age  of 
Peisistrntus.  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of  J 
Peisistratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 
have  become  divided,  into  two  branches  the  Aleu-  | 


adae  and  the  Scopadae,  called  after  Scopaa,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.  IUt,  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (0<unA«ij)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  b.c.  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [  E i' h y loch  us.  J  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  i>yris  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  xvi.  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/to,  225),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  almut  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  (Jreece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydaeus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  P'horax.J 
When,  after  the  Persian  wnr,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.C.  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Kchecratides,  who  came  to  Alliens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc.  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  /xuriA«ifr 
{(,§.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xeti.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thetsalinn  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  «.c. 
375,  Jason  of  Phenie,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus, 
(Xen.  Hellcn.  ii.  3.  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  U0.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  xv.  61.)  Alexander  took  I*arissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly ;  but  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes 
and  how  little  he  spired  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dcm. 
de  C«r. >  241  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  1 1;  Ulpian,  I.e.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daciis  (Theopomp.  ap.  Alheti.  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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ALEXANDER. 


the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Plut.  Dt 
Tranquil.  13;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  530.)  The  fa- 
mily now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  the  lost 
certain  trace  of  an  Alcuad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of 


ALEXANDER, 

nected  with  the  Aleuadae,  cannot  be 
See  Boeckh's   Commentary  on  Pv*L  Pytk.    x- i 
Schneider,  on  Arittot.  PoliL  v.  5,  9;  but  more  parti- 
cularly Bottmann,  Von  dem  Gcsddeckt  dtr  Alt 


Antigonus.   (Plut.  Demttr.  29.)     Whether  the  |  in  his  MythoLix.  p.  246,  &cn  who  has  nmdc-  out 
sculptors  Alcuas,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  j  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aleuadae. 
8),  and  Sco pa*  of  Faros,  were  in  any  way  con-  ! 

Alkuas  Ilvd/Vo*, 
Kino,  or  Taous  of  Thus  alt. 

Mother  Archedice.   


01.   40.  Echecratidcs. 

n  "15. 
n  50. 


55. 


Eurylochus. 


Scopas  I. 


Croon.  Diuctorides. 


70. 


Echecratides. 

wife  Dyseria. 


See 


Antiochus,  Tagus. 


Alcuas  II. 


»» 


80. 
85. 
90. 
95. 

100. 
105. 
110. 
115. 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thrasydaeu*. 


las  II. 


Orestes. 


Mcdius. 
Medius. 


Eurylochus. 


Aristippus. 


Scopas  III.,  Tapis. 


Ilellanocratca. 
Eurylochus.    Eudicus.    Simus.  Thrasvdaeua. 

[L.  S.J 


ALKUAS,  an  artist  who  was  famous  for  his 
statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  fAAeai),  a  son  of  Apheidos,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.    He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Ncacra,  and  is  said  to 
hare  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegca.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  *cc.;  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [Alka.]  [L.'S.] 
ALEX A'MENUS  ('AA^aM«nSr),  was  general 
of  the  Aetoliana,  b.  c  196  (Polyb.  xviii.  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetolians,  in  B.C.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Lncedaemnn.    He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  xxxr.  34 — 36.) 

ALEX  A'MENUS  ('AAf^wfj),  of  Tcoa, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (»«pl  Toirrraiv\  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  505, b.  c;  Diog.  Lnert.  iii.  48.) 
ALEXANDER.  [Paris.]  ' 
ALEXANDER  fAAjgastyos),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  1  >een  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandros  by  Adrastus  after  his 
flight  from  Argon.  (Schol.  ad  rind.  Ncm.  ix.  30 ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.1 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^orfpoi),  a  man  whom 
Mithridutcs  is  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
unatc  Nicomedcs.  ( Appian,  Dt  Ml  Mithr. 


ALEXANDER  CAAefrutyoj),  a  saint  and 
martyr,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyr*  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.  He  wa*  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profcaaion, 
and  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  perse- 
cution that  raged  against  the  churcbea  of  I,yon* 
and  Vienne  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelhi*- 
(Eput.  Ecde*.  Lugdnn.  et  Vievn.  apud  Euaeb.  Hi*. 
Ecd.  v.  1 .  p.  1 63.)  He  was  condemned,  together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (aa  the  historian 
expresses  it)  "neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  God." 
(Bzovius,  NomencLitor  Samctornm  Pnfemtme  Sit- 
dicormm ;  Martyrvl.  Roman,  ed.  Baron.;  Acta  Smc 
torum,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarwaniam,  who  bad 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  mncfl 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  be 
was  admitted  to  his  moat  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victorv  over  the 
Romans,  B.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  18.) 
followed  ) 


ns  nc 


lv 


to 


57.)  He  sccma  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paptilagoiiian,  who  ii  afterwards  (76,  Ac.) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 


In  the  battle  of  Cyne*cej»hah. . 
in  which  Antiochus  wa*  defeated  by  the  Roman*. 
Alexander  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  thi» 
state  be  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  king, 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac  gulf- 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  died  arid 
was  buried  there,  u.  c  191.  (xxxvi.  20.)  [L.  M 
ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  ("AA#*a*6>w  Ai- 
7<"0f),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  st 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Susigeues,  whose  calcala- 
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Ill 


:ic«cs  were  used  by  Julius  Caesar  for  his  correction 
of  the  year.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Sodas,  i.  v.  'AAi&uitipos  Afycubf ;  Suet.  Tib.  57.) 
Two  treatises  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  attri> 
beted  to  him  by  some,  but  are  assigned  by  others 
to  Alexander  Aphrodinenaia.  I.  On  the  Meteoro- 
'.  >gj  of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  Asulanus, 
Yea.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piccolomini,  1540, 
foL  II.  A  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics.  The 
di>-ek  has  never  been  published,  but  there  is  a 
Latin  version  bv  Sepulveda,  Rom.  1527.  [B.J.] 

ALEXANDER  A  EG  US.  [Alexander  IVM 
Kwo  or  Macedonia.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA4*«4>oi),  »  ™  of  Abmk- 
tcs,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian xoAxootJo  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
i  mag  the  battle  of  Sellaaia  against  Cleomenes  III. 

Sparta,  in  a  c  222.  (Polyb.  ii.  66.)   [  L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Aimiu- 
Asvt,  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAafweVoj),  son  of  Aero- 
tv%  a  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
Lyacestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Lyneestes.  Justin  (xi.  1)  makes  the  singular 
RttUks  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lynccstas, 
wbile  in  other  parages  (xi.  7,  xii.  U)  he  uses  the 
correct  exprvwiion.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pbiop  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
Ho  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Arrhabaeus  ; 
ill  three  were  known  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  b.  c  336.  Alexander 
tie  Great  on  his  acceesion  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
ti>e  Lyncestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
doned, because  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  aa  his  king.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
I  25 ;  Curtios,  vii.  1  ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Ak' under  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  even  made 
km  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours, 
lie  was  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
^miy  in  1  brace,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
no&d  of  the  Thessalian  horse.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex* 
petition.  In  b.  c  334,  when  Alexander  was 
Miring  at  Phaselis,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
I-ynce*iun  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
*ith  kinjj  Darius,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
Mrere^a,  The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
*  a  taken  by  Parmenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, and  the  treachery  was  manifest.  Yet 
A ie under,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
«»  Annpater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
dsarhter  was  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
H  advisable  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
°«tly  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody. In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
^•ree  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  B.  c 
when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  for 

A.n3jider  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
punished  according  to  his  desert.  King  Alex- 
ander gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
'  icolpatn  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
trans,  in  the  countrr  of  the  Drangae.  (Curtius, 
i  t,  aod  riu.  1 ;  Justin.  xiL  14  ;  Died.  xvii.  32, 80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
te*  II.  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [L.S.] 
ALEXANDER  (VkAtf{w8pot^  an  Abtouan, 


who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Social  war,  in  a  c  220.  But  toe  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso- 
lent and  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polyb.  ir.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETOLUS  (*AA^a*6>or  6 
AfrssAor),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
bis  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  s.v.;  Eudoc  p.  62 ;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  xvL  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant. 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and 
Aratus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Ara- 
tus,  Piaenomena  et  Diomsm.  ii  pp.  431,  443,  &c 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedi.  Among  bis  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three 
pieces :  the  Fisherman  (dAisvr,  A  then.  vii.  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and 
Helena.  ( Bekker,  A  need.  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  170,  xi.  p.  496,  xv.  p.  899 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  556, 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  Erot.  4  ;  Tzetz.  ad.  Lyeophr. 
266;  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  iii.  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  'lawucd  iroiifoiaTa,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  ana{)oestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gcllius.  (xv.  20.) 

All  the  fragments  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col- 
lected in  "Alexandri  Aetoli  fragmenta  colL  ct  UL 
A.  Capelhnann,M  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Welc- 
ker,  Die  Griech.  Tragodien,  p.  1263,  &c.;  D'untxcr, 
Die  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poena  der  Griechen*  von 
AUj-and.  dem  Grossea,  A[c  p.  7,  &c       [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA«*{a»o>of ),  (ST.,)  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St, 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted, Martyr.  S.  Petri,  ap.  Surium,voL  vi.  p.  577,) 
a.  d.  312.  He,  **  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,**  (Theodt  Hut.  Eod.  I  2,)  first  hud  baro 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  bis 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucalis.  St.  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaca,  a.  n. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  326. 
St.  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haeres.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  (H.  E.  i.  6).  and  Soxoraen  (H.  E.  i.  I), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain ;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bishops.  (See  Theodt. 
H.  E.  L  4 ;  Galland.  DiU.  Pair.  vol.  iy.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Anus's  depo- 
sition (Socr.  H.  E.  L  6,  and  Galland.  I.e.  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Gclasius  Cyxicen. 
{Hist.  Con.  Nioaen.  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  Concilia.  voL  ii. 
p.  801.)    There  remains,  too,  The  Deposition  of 
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A  rius  and  A**,  i.  e.  an  Address  to  the  Priests  and 
Deacon/,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 
S.  Athanas.  vol.  i.  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  see, 
Gal  land.  I.e.  p.  455).    Two  fragment*  more,  apud- 
Galland.  (/.  e.  p.  456.)    St,  Athanasius  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (/.  c.  p.  397.)       [A.  J.  C.J 


ALEXANDER  fAA^artyoj),  commander  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Dohon  dur- 
ing the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparm. 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  against  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Scllasia.  (ii.  68.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
name  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes  to  persecute  Me* 
galea*,  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (vii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA«>»-6>oj),  of  Antiochia, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
lictween  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthians,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  B.  c  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parth.  pp.  93,  96,  ed.  Schweigh.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  (*AA^ayo>oj),  son  of  Anto- 
nius, the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 
He  and  his  twin-sister  Cleoputra  were  born  n.  c. 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  "He- 
lios," and  **  King  of  Kings,**  and  called  his  sister 
**  Selene.'*  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  us 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
nnd  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public,  (a.  c.  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotnpc,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdcs,  to  his 
son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Oc- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  1.  25,  li.  21  ;  Plut  Anton.  36,  54,  87; 
Liv.  Kpit.  131,  132.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAt^ai*Spoj),  bishop  of  Apa- 
mka,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Nora  Col- 
lectio  Coneiliorum  a  Stephan.  Baluzio,  p.  834.  c 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C.l 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AAl£- 
arSpos  >A<f>poo't<rt*vty,  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  nnd  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Herminus  and  Aristocles  the 
Mcssenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monitis  and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
•  Hinrrrrtis  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
I*tin  at  the  revival  of  literature;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  panted,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  pre- 
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served  of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  be 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  CasirL  (Vol.  i.  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  ii 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
style ;  everywhere  **a  flat  surface,"  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opiuions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected against  them.  (Rittcr,  Gtsckichte  der  I'lulo- 
sofhui,  voL  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  bis  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.  Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Plntonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.  (Hitter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  it 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brought  oat 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  from  his  living 
in  tho  light  of  a  later  age.  God,  he  aays  (in  Mdi- 
phjfs.  ix.  p.  320),  is  44  properly  and  simply  one,  the 
self-existent  substance,  the  author  of  motion  him- 
self unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  {mAfetapk, 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.  The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe : 
the  Utter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  late,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  bi« 
being.  (Quae*.  Nat.  i.  25,  ii.  21.)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistency, as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.  As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  stole.  He 
seems  however  to  hnve  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  savs 
(deAnima.  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  object*  of  thought, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself ;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonise  the  early 
Peripoteticisra  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

Tho  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  ha* 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  **Dc  Fato,"  an  inquirv 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
rate  and  Freewill.  It  is  probably  one  of  bis  ku*t 
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vsrka,  and  most  have  been  written  between  the 
jvars  199-211,  because  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
peror* Severus  and  Caraealla,  Here  the  earlier 
Stoics  are  hit  opponent*,  who  asserted  that  all 
tiling*  arote  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
of  antes  and  effects.  The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  speculatively.  Universal 
a  pinion,  the  common  use  of  language,  and  internal 
rtTifooasnesa,  are  his  main  arguments.  That  fate 
has  a  real  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  ate,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
between  free  and  necessary  actions.  It  is  another 
rod  for  nature,  and  its  working  arc  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c.  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 
ause  of  read,  but  not  absolute,  power, 
fatalism  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility :  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
lifts.  The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
necessity  and  freewill ;  but,  properly  speaking, 
tbey  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 
cn-operation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature : 
rarwrer,  the v  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
jet  freely  acting;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
ratntablencas  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda- 
tion ef  morality,  religion,  and  civil  government, 
(a  12—20.)  Supposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
t*eary,  it  is  impossible  in  action.  And  even  spe- 
eufanvely  their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
?ds  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Coital  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
sll  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
Bunn  and  absurd. 

Tins  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
pre*  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
tbc  whole,  h  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Hitter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
tainker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
*sdy  «»f  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
fwrdiog  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Broeker,  voL  iL  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
H»rlesa  Fabricius.  (VoL  v.  p.  650.)  I.  TUpl 
' --vWn|t  coi  tov  i)>uv,  De  Fata,  deque  eo 
7»wf  m  nostra  potentate  est:  the  short  treatise 
Bttsuooed  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
Tcroi  and  Caraealla  ;  first  printed  by  the  auc- 
wson  of  Aldus  Manutius,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themistius :  translated  into  Latin 
t>r  Grotius  in  the  collection  entitled  "Veterum 
Pfeflos,  Sententiae  de  Fato,"  Paris,  1C48,  4to., 
Load.  1688,  l'2mo^  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1824,  8*ol,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
iMForLan,  and  treatises  of  Ammoni us,  Plotinua,&.c 
« the  same  subject.  1 1 .  Commentarius  ('Twd/irnfia) 
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Venrt.  Aldi,  1520,  fbl.;  Floren.  1521,  4to.,  with  a 
La:  n  translation  by  J.  Bap.  Felicianua.  III.  Com- 
■wsariw  M  VIII  fierce  Topicorunt,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1313;  with  a  Latin  version  by  G.  Dorotheas,  Ven. 
1526  and  1541,  and  Paris,  1542,  folio ;  and  another 
by  Haaariua,  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.     IV.  Com- 

Greece,  Ven.  Aldi, 


1 520,  fol. ;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Haaariua.  V.  Comment,  in  Metapkyncorum 
XII  libros;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Scpulvedae,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  tibrum  deSensu  et  u»  quae  sub  senium  eadunt ; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
lius  Philothaeus,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VI L  In  Aristotelis  Meterolomca;  Ven. 
Aldi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  De  Mistione; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  Anima  libri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronymus  Donates,  Ven. 
1502,  1514,  folio.  X.  Phynca  Scholia,  dubitationes 
et  solutions ;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XI.  'larpurd 
"Axoprj wara  *al  ♦wn*d  Upo€\^fiaTa,  Quaettiones 
Medieae  et  FroUemafa  Physiea.  XII.  Utpl  Uvpt- 
tom»,  Libelius  de  Febribus.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  w«ol  yeviotmt  koX  tpdopas, 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theologia, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Ititer- 
prctatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled irtfil  8<uMdv»y  x6yost  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fables,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisicnsis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'larpucd  'AwopHpara 
Koi  +wn«rd  n/wtfArjuaTa,  Quaesiiones  Medieae  et 
Problemata  Pkysica,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Caairi  {LtiUioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Etcuriai.  vol.  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (L  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AAAn- 
yoptal  twv  «'?  Qtovs  'ArawAaTTOusVwi'  TliBavdev 
'laropuif^  Allegoriae  Historiarum  CredUniium  de 
Dim  Fabricatarum,  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works  ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praef. 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied  ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consists  of  two 
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becks,  and  contains  scTcral  interesting  medical  ob- 
servations along  with  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  George  Valla,  Venet  1488,  foL  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet.  fol  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgiua,  Francof.  1585,  8vo. ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  16rno.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Minorca  BeroL 
1841,  8vo. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  Tltpl  Tlvpvruv, 
De  Febribus,  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet  1498, 
fob,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Museum 
Criticum,  vnL  iL  pp.  359 — 389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Vratislav.  1822,  4to.,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Opuscula  Academic^  Lip*.  1835,  8vo., 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Meier's  Phytici  et  Medici  Graeci 
Minor?*,  flerol.  1841,  8vo.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  (\h3si\pAfm\  the  eldest  son  of 
Aristobi/M's  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was 


pri- 
soner, with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (a  c.  63),  but  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
&  c  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  armv  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alcxnn- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Hyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius,  who  brought  a  large  army 
Against  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexnn- 
dreion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tresses still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabiuius  into  Egypt, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Gabinius,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  Iom  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  hi*  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
it.  c  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  he  again  collected 
some  forces,  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Caasius.  (a  c.  52.)  In  a  c  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
i  seized  at  tho  command  of  Pompey, 
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and  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jwi. 
xiv.  5-7  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8,  9.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  hucrip- 
tion  given  in  Bbckh  (Corp.  Inter.  L  p.  765),  who 
refers  it  to  the  145th  Olympiad,  (a  c  200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  name 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  quoted 
by  the  Schol.  on  Homer  (//.  ix.  216),  and  Aristopk 
(Ran.  864),  and  Athea  (iv.  p.  170,  e.  x.  p.  496,  t; 
Meinekc,  Fratpn.  Com.  voL  L  p.  487.)  (C  P.  IL] 
ALEXANDER  f'AA.'fa.Vt),  an  ambassador 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  a  c  198,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (Polvh 
xvii.  10.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  QAXi^po,  BoAoi), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  the  throw  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  150, 
a  c,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antioehu* 
Epiphanes.    His  claim  was  set  up  by  Heracleides 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antv> 
chus  Epiphanes,  but  had  been  banished  to  Rhodei 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter;  and  be 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadoca, 
and  Attalus    Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Heracleidcs  also,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Home. 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
ms  iavour.    rumisnea  witn  lorces  uj  mese  bjbjbsj 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  a  c,  took  -• 
of  Ptolcmais,  and  foaght  a  battk  with 
Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated.   In  the  year  150  a  a  Alexander  spun 
met  Demetrius  in"  battle  with  better  success.  The 
army  ot  uemetnus  was  completely  routed,  ana  ■ 
himself  perished  in  the  flight.    No  sooner  kid 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  than  he 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  minis- 
ter Ammonius,  and  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Ammonius  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power ;  but  two  son* 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.    The  elder  d 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.     Alexander  applied 
for  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Demetrius.     Alexander  now  re- 
turned from  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius,  nnd  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  at 
the  river  Oenoparas.      In  this  kittle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,    (a  c.  1 4fi.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Baku)  is  doubtful. 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  signifying  "  kwTor 


■  king.**  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  called 
"  Epiphanes"  and  -  Nicephorus"  after  hi.  pre- 
tended father.  On  others  "  Euergetes "  and 
44  Theopator."  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14, 16  ;  Lir.  EfiU 
L  liii.;  Justin,  xxv.;  Appian,  Syriaca,  c  67;  1 
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Maeab.  til;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  §  4 ;  Euseb. 
Mm;  Ctintoo,  Fas*,  iii.  p.  324.)       fP.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bxkoka  ;  h«  and  ThyrtU 
r.-Ixated  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip  III.  of 
iLkrwimia,  at  Heracleia,  in  B.  c  179.  (Lir.  xl.  24 ; 
c  «p.  ltoyrrsucR,  son  of  Philip.)       [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA«^a»o>©r),  at  first  bishop 
in  Cattadocul*,  flourished  A.  D.  212.  On  the 
ieach  of  Severus,  A.  D.  211,  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
as4  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
;  i^hop  of  that  city,  whom  he  afterword*  succeeded. 
Ik  foanded  an  ecclesiastical  library  at  Jerusalem, 
ef  which  Eusebins  made  great  nae  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suffering  under  Severn*  and  C  ars- 
ons, he  wa*  at  Last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
i  ii,  ata  r  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  a.  d. 

Eu*ebius  ha*  preserved  fragments  of  a  letter 
vritten  by  him  to  the  AntinoTtea ;  of  another  to 
tie  AnUocbenes  {Hist.  EccL  vi.  11);  of  a  third 
t>  Origea  (vi.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  IX-me- 
trios  of  Alexandria.    (vL  19.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARI  US  ('AA#£ 
oiost  4  'A*^po*ffvi),  flourished  in  the  third 
«itjuy.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  band- 
«*ne  person,  he  disguised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  coal-heaver  at  Cumae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  sec 
*  this  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
'jflojwry  Thaumaturgus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
u*iop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
(•aiecnttion,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
vinae  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  w  Well, 
ties!  sake  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop!" 
St  Gregory  bad  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
Cugsiie,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  sacerdotal 
vesuaniU,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
wrpriw  nid  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  .  He 
atdm*-il  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
nded  the  church  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
vhm  be  was  burnt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nysscn. 
y±  S.  Grey.  Tkuvmatwrg.  §§  19,  20,  ap.  Oalland. 
Pair.  voL  iii.  pp.  457— 460.)   [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^aKSges),  third  son  of 
Casaxdkx,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
««er  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  his  quarrel 
vitk  his  elder  brother  Antipater  for  the  govem- 
***t  [Antipatkb],  he  culled  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhe*  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
To  the  former  be  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  price  of  his  yimn^f,  the  land  on  the  sen-coast 
«f  Jlacrtlunia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
brsas,  Acarnania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Plot. 
Pfrrk.  p.  386,  b.)  Demetrius,  according  to  Plu- 
»*ta  [PyrrL  386,  Demetr.  906,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pyrrhus  bad  retired,  and  when  matters, 
tt-Rmeh  hi*  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
***  brother*.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  now  an 
tcwdcom*  visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  re- 
ceived him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
fVarch  to  bare  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
pn*satiou  of  Demetrius.  {Demetr.  90C,  a.  b.) 
Tbs  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
A  ^  uiacW  attended  him  a*  far  as  Tbessaly.  Here, 
**  Larissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
{taking  no  guards  with  him  by  a  fancied  refine- 
**«t  of  psuey)  wa»  assassinated,  together  with  his 
friends  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
ha*e  e  xclaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
beforehand  with  them.  (Pint  Demetr.  p.  906, 
c  i.  i  Jose  xvi.  1  j  Mod,  xxL  Exc  7.)  E.] 
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ALEXANDER  f AA^ortoot),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Uasilius  and  Eudocia.  He  was  born  about  a.  n. 
870,  and,  after  his  fathers  death,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  91 1, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brothers  son, 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  Luted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness ;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  in  Basil  26 ;  Scylita.  pp. 
569,  608 ;  Zonaras,  xvi  15,  Ac)         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. [Ariuh.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  ('AA^ofoyor 
KopmfAios),  surnamed  Polyhistor  (rio\iAtrrmp), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  biro  the  pacdagogus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulus,  while  Scr- 
vius  {ad  Aen.  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  He 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Bysantius  («.  v.  KoridW),  who  says 
that  he  waB  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asclepiade*,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (*.  re.  Mourn  and 
w*gi/}^Tj5T)y),  where  Alexander  is  called  Koriatvt. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Byzantius  calls 
TlayraSuwris  "TAuj  A&yoi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  Ac  But  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  ad 
ApaUon.  Hhod.  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
44  Tractus  Illyricus."  (Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  7.) 
These  gcographico-historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzantius 
and  Puny.     A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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musicians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Mus.  5), 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Alexander  Poly 
histor  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  AtaSoxat 
&i\ocr6(pu>v,  which  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
Diogenes  Laertius.  [Alkxandkr  Lychnus.]  A 
work  on  the  symbols  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  131) 
and  Cynl lus  (adv.  Julian,  ix.  p.  133).  lie  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  Evany. 

ix.  17;  comp.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  i.  p  143; 
Steph.  Byz.  i.  r.  'louoala.)  A  history  of  Home  in  five 
books  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Servius.  (Ad  Aen.  viii.  330, 

x.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  given  in 
Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grace,  p.  1 87,  &c,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  L  II.,  kings  of  Egypt.  [Pto- 

ALEXANDER  CAkltjutmt)  L,  king  of  En- 
rus,  was  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  came  at  an  early  ago  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fashion  became 
tho  object  of  his  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethroning  his  cou- 
sin Acacides.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (n.  c  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias. 
In  ii.  r.  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lncanians  and  Bruttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Hcraclea  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  Bruttii.  But  in  &  c  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  aud  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemus,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmca.  (Justin, 
viii.  6,  ix.  8,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xxiii.  1  ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  J»P>ter.  ic.  P.  M.J 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Ehrus,  was  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Unasu,  the  daughter  of  the 
HeOlM  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  ra- 
£.7  'W',272'  Bnd  continued  the  war  which  bis 
father  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
Mavedon.    He  was  however,  dispossessed  of  both 
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Maccdon  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  amongst 
the  Acarnanians.  By  their  assistance  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment for  him,  he  recovered  Epirus.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Aetolian*.  He 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  a  daughter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympia* 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  king.  The  former 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  hkin  of  an 
elephant's  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  he- 
low.  The  reverse  represents  Pallas  holding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (J ustin,  xvii. 
1,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxTiii.  1  ;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  ix-  34  ; 
Plut.  Pyrrh.  9.)  [C.  P.  M-] 


ALEXANDER  fAAc'fcutyoi),  a  Greek  Gram- 
marian, who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (CapitoL  Af.  A  ■  : 
M.  Antonin.  i.  §  10.)  We  still  posses*  a  \6yo$ 
licn4finos  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristeidcs.  (Vol.  i.  OraL  xii.  p.  142,  &c)  (L.S.) 
ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [  Hkrodks.] 
ALEXANDER  ('AA^ovopot).  1.  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  nourished  A.  D.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  On  the  new  tAmp* 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  tcoHd  ri  fccurdc  «unf- 
vtytc*  Xpurr6s  us  r6v  k&o~hov.  n*<p.  & ;  not  extant. 
(Suid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  A.  n.  431.  He  was 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Ncstorius  at  the  Council  of  Epbesus.  His 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranism,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodorct,  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Famothis 
IB  Egypt  Twenty-three  letters  of  his  are  extant  in 
Latin  in  tho  Synod  icon  udveraus  Trogoediam  I  mart 
ap.  Aoru  m  CoUectionem  Conciliorum  a  Jialuxia,  p. 
670,  &c  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXiJ^Spos),  ST.,  H1ERO- 
SO  L  Y  M I  TAN  US,  a  disciple,  first,  of  PanUeous 
then  of  SL  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Origen,  (  Euseb.  Hist,  Eed.  ri. 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillemont,  Hut. 
Ecd.  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadocia.  (S.  Hier.  Vir.  JtL 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Severva  be  was 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  a.d.  204,  Euseb  ri  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Asclepiade*  succeeded 
Serapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211,  the  beginning  of 
Caracalu^  reign.  (See  [o]  the  Epistle  St,  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  11.)    Eusebius  re- 
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lates  (I  r.%  that  by  Divine  revelation  he  be- 
came coadjutor  bishop  to  Narcissus  bithop  of 
Aefia,  Le.  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  212.  (See  Euseb. 
//.  £L  vi  8;  Chronic,  ad  a.d.  2*28,  and  Alexan- 
der's [/J J  Epistle  to  the  Antinoi'tes  op.  Euseb.  //.  E 
vL  11.)  During  hi*  episcopate  of  nearly  forty 
yean  (for  he  continued  bishop  on  the  death  of 
St  Narcissus),  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
EceUmoMtieal  Epistles*  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Eosebios.  (//.  E.  vi.  20.)  He  received  Origen  when 
the  troubles  at  Alexandria  drove  him  thence,  a.  d. 
J 16,  .\nd  made  him,  though  a  layman,  explain  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  a  proceeding  which  he  justified 
in  [7]  an  epistle  to  Bishop  Demetrius,  of  Alexandria, 
(sp.  Euseb.  //.  K.  vi.  19,)  who,  however,  sent 
hbm  deacons  to  bring  Origen  home.  As  Origen 
was  pa.v*insr  through  l'.destine,  on  some  necessary 
lysines*,  St.  Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
{S.  Hier.  L  c  §§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  church.  [Origin.]  A  fragment  of  a 
|  i]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sub- 
ject exists,  ap.  Euseh.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  St.  Alexander 
died  in  the  Deoan  persecution,  A.  D.  251,  in  prison 
[S.  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  EtueL  H.  R  vi.  46)  after  great 
wftrings  (  AWA.  vi.  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  church  on  12th  December,  in  the  West- 
ern on  16th  March.  Mazabanes  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
Cmmame  Eectemagtico  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
[H.  E.  vi.  13.)  His  fragments  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  Gallandi,  BibL  Pair.  ii.  p.  201,  and  in  Ronth's 
fieHtpnae  Sorrow,  ii.  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  (,AAs'£o»8pet 
'larraZat),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  IM  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  a  c  104,  after  putting  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
towtu  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  PtolemaTs  (Acre), 
Itara,  and  Gaxa,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made  themselves  independent.  The  people  of 
PtolemaTs  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
then  king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
roan  try  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  In  B.  c. 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Cyprus,  (b.  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
terwards Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  the  independent  cities.  In 
a  c  96  he  took  Gaxa,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
ran -acred  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
sadertalrings  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  btaddncocs,  drew  npon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  by  far  the  more 
numerotss  partv.  He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
mac.  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles ;  but  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  c  93)  he  made  on  expedition 
against  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and 
the  Moabites  tributary.  But  in  B.  c.  92,  in  a 
campaign  atrain»t  Obedas,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
Gaaionitia,  be  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tain* of  (radara  ;  his  annv  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  be  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  Pha- 
risees seised  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  out  into  open  revolt.  At  first  they  were 
successful,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
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the  mountains  (a  c.  88) ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victims.  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  **  the  Thracian."  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  successful  campaigns  reco- 
vered several  cities  and  fortresses  and  pushed  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  a  c  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ragaba  in  Geraaena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Joseph us  Ami.  Jud. 
xiiL  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAf£<u'6>ot),  surnamed  Isura, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33;  Polyb.  xvii.  3,  &c.)  In 
B.  c  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Home,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  alnrnt 
peace,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10.)  In  EC.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
fmra  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviii.  19,  &c ;  Appian,  Mactd.  vii.  1.)  In 
B.  c.  1 95,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians And  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  «(Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  a  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  I  sins  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  bead  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epcirots  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)  [US] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAljaatyos),  surnamed  Lvcif- 
nos  (Awx»of),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Ephcsus  whence  ho  is  sometimes 
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called  Alexander  Ephesius,  and  must  have  lived 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  Ephesian 
authors,  and  also  states,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
account  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius 
Victor  (de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Manic  war  by 
Alexander  the  Ephesian  ;  but  this  authority  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  (oj  rwv  <pi\o- 
adtpuv  BtaSoxoi),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  (i.  116,  iL  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  62,  vii.  179,  viii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  His 
geographical  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus 
Byzantius  and  others.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.w.  Aaxtj^oj, 
Tcwpo&uTj,  A«pos,  'TpKowoL,  MtKtrata,  &c;  com  p. 
Eustath.  ad  Diony.  Perieg.  888,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  {Addend, 
ad  Parihen.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  Vitruv.  iL 
p.  23,  &c.)  to  Alexander  Aetolus.  (See  Naeke, 
tichedae  Crituxu,  p.  7,  &*c.)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  20,  22)  is  speaking  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  but  yet  pos- 

^TleTand^l 

Au\wo\ittjy),  was  so  called  from  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  born  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  bv  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himself.  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  (Trac- 
tuttu  de  PlacUis  Mankiaeorum)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Combefis,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Auctarium  NorUsiinum  Iiibt.  a. 
Pair.  Ps.  ii.  pag.  3,  &c.  It  is  published  also  bv 
Gallandi,  BUd.  Pair.  voL  iv.  p.  73.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot.  Epitome  de  Afanidk.  op. 
Mont/aucon.  BiU.  Coidm.  p.  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Meletius.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Xnu*.  vol.  iL  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  CL1 

ALEXANDER  ('aa«*£o*3poi),  the  son  of  Lym- 
machus  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  B.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysiroachus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  bitter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
a.  c  281,  in  the  plain  of  Coros  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chcrsonesus,  and  there  buried  between  Cardia  and 
Pactya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pauaania*.  (i.  10.  §  4,  5 ;  Appian,  Sfrr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  I.  CAA*£ov5por),  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.  When 

about  a.  c.  607,  to 
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to  Darius,  Amyntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Persian  envoys,  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  mi 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  guests,  ordered  them 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  caused  then 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  more 
beautifully,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  *om- 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re- 
turn, Megnbazus  sent  Bubares  with*  some  troops 
into  Macedonia  ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan- 
ger by  giving  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage  to  tbe 
Persian  general.  According  to  Jnstin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17 — 21,  viii.  1J*>; 
Justin,  vii.  2—4.)  In  a  c  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persian  general  Mar- 
donius  (Herod,  vi.  44) ;  and  in  Xerxes'  invauon 
of  Greece  (a  < .  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
donios,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Salanris,  to  propose  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  tbe 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion ;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  die  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  tbe  night  Wor 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonia* 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136, 140- 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  &  c 
when  Ciraon  recovered  Thasos.  (Plot  Cim.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  of  the  rorat 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  s»  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  bis  Greek  descent 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reiri 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  ter- 
ritory.   (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  ('AA«*$a»*>or),  the  «x 
tcenth  king  of  Macedonia,  the  eldest  sen  «( 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  rather  in  s.  c  3*tf, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  years 
though  Diodorus  assigns  only  one  to  his  reirri. 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  a  usurper  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Aloritos,  whom  Diodorw, 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  era- 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  *- 
counts,  was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  »t 
Alexander  the  Great  But  he  had  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  according  to  Justin  (vii  5), 
through  the  intrigues  of  his 
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IVmo*thcncs  (de  fait.  L*g.  p.  40*2)  names  A  polio - 
pastes  :i»  one  of  the  murderers.  (Diod.  xv.  60, 
61 67, 71,  77 ;  Pint.  Pdop.  26,  27 ;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.628,  d.;  Aeschin.  «t*/«k        p.  SI,  1.  33.) 


ALEXANDER  III.  f AA^ortpoi),  king  of 
Macxdoxia,  lurnamed  the  Great,  was  born  at 
Pefa,  tn  the  autumn  of  &  c.  366.  He  was  the 
mo  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  and  he  inherited 
cadi  of  the  natural  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
rvirU — the  cool  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
•f  on  father,  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm  and  un- 
pwisable  passions  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
Winced  to  the  royal  house  of  Kpcinis,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achilles.  His  early  education  was  committed  to 
Leooidas  and  Lyaimachus,  the  former  of  whom 
***  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  and  the  latter  an 
Aeanuunan.  Leonidas  early  accustomed  him  to 
tcdnre  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lys-imachus  recom- 
"tvndnl  himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
lattery.  But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
over  bis  mind  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
hi*  use  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
t*>f  drtir  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  political 
relations  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
whidi  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
quests, may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
had  received  in  his  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
^phers.  It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  discovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  inv 
ptanted  in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
***  hi*  physical  education  neglected.  He  was 
any  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
^r*mar»bip  he  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father* 
.^struciion. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  Alexander  waa  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
atber,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
«)  march  agaimt  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
i.:mself,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
(a.  c  J38),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
iiJ*  impctuo*itv  and  courage. 

On  the  Binder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336),  just  after 
^  hiid  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
amended  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemiea  on  every  aide.  Attalus, 
the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  who  bad  been  sent  into 
Asia  by  Parmenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
pired to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
nn*ihenea,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy ; 
«nd  the  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
J'jirauions.     Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
ouid  save  him;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
deficient   Attalus  was  seised  and  put  to  death. 
His  rapid  inarch  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
*w«d  aO  opposition;  Thebes,  which  had  been 
B»st  active  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
P«red  at  iu  gates;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 


the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  mther.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  a.c  385)  across  mount  H nemos, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  more 
took  up  arras.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fate,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  his  wrath  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance further;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  b.  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  80,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist.  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  tho 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  find  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  the  following 
year  (a.  c.  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent  After  the  capture  of  Halicarnassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient ;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Acgaean,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
Bceond  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  favourable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
Into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  where  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect.  The  battle  of 
Imus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  dose  of  B.  c. 
333,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  h.  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  nnd  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  0000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards, according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  bis  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priest*  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (a.  c  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe- 
niciaand  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  cro*sed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Gaogamcla.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  b.  c.  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fuxri- 
t.ves  to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fouirht.  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in 
Alexander  was  bow  the  conqueror  of  Asia; 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  Asiatic  despot.  His  adoption  of  Persian  habit* 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects ;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom- 
panied by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant ;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  his  prso 
sions,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  moat  violent 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon.* 
Susa,  and  Persepolis  which  all  surrendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  Ho  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c  330,  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darin* 
had  collected  a  new  force.     On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  passe*  of  the 
Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the  ancienta  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  province*.  Afte?r 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  pur- 
sued him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king 
murdered  by  Bcssus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  and  his 
sociates.    Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolia,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  king*.  Denut 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.    Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  iii 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius's  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  AfUr 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded  ;  they  were  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  hit 
pay.    After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zndmcarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Sntibarzanes,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  oat  on  hi* 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessua,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Satibarxanes.    By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days'  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.     Instead  of  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seem* 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Drangae 
Sarangae. 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Prophthasia,  the 
tal  of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicious  oriental 
despot.  Philotaa,  the  son  of  his  faithful  general, 
Pannenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  again*: 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Pannenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonian  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year,  (a  c.  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (a.  c  329),  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus  (the 
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Coosh),  and  marched  into  Bactria  against 
iVs-u*.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Bes&us 
tied  acroas  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Alexander 
followed  him,  and  transported  his  army  across  the 
river  on  the  skins  of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  Bessus  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands,  and,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
order  of  Alexander,  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  Alexander  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several 
Scythian  tribes  north  of  that  river.  After 
founding  a  city  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  be 
retraced  his  steps,  recrossed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
to  Zarinapa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  32d.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitus  in  a  drunken  revel.  [CLurrua,] 

In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  3-8,  Alexander  again 
crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nau- 
taca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c  327,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  bis  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  Ruxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  be  accordingly  made  her  bis 
wife.    This  marriage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jecta  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.     Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ana, Alexander  marched  southward  into  Bactria, 
nod  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered for  the  murder  of  the  king.    The  plot  was 
formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
ivVS  and  Callisthenes.  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.    All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 


Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Pen  jab,  or  the  Fire  Rivers. 
Taxilaa,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspes, 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Porus,  an  Indian 
king,  was  posted  with  a  large  army  and  a  consider- 
able  number  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
cross  the  river  un perceived  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Porus  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspes, 
during  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bonk  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his -victory. 
From  thence  be  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chi  nob),  which  he  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Hydraotea  (the  Ravee),  which  he  also  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Porus,  who  had  prepared 
to  resist  him.  But  as  be  approached  nearer, 
this  Porus  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  cast  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  were  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  he  reached  the  Hyphasis 
(Garra),  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross,  when 
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the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  previously  given 
orders  far  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions. This  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  327.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  conilu  ence  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Cra terns,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carmania.  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Ncarchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  count  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nbarchur],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  through  Gedrosia,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kirmau),  the  capital  of  Carmania,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Cra tenia,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  had 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  Hc~ 
phaestion,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Pasargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Persopolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Pcuccstas,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  ho 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Hero 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  faithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a- 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  10,000 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Cra  terns.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year  (a.  c.  325)  he  went  to  Ecbntana, 
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where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hephaestion ;  and 
hiii  grief  for  hi*  loss  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ecba- 
tnna  he  marched  to  Babylon,  subduing  in  his  way 
the  Cossaei,  a  mountain  tribe ;  and  before  he  reach- 
ed Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  a.  & 
324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
numerous  and  gigantic.  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west.  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest.  He  sent  Heracleides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  Pallacopaa.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete ;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  b.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  ports  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East. 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survive*.  Our  best  account  comes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Cassandria.  The  history  of  (juintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  also 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  The  best  modern 
writers  on  the  subject  are :  St.  Croix,  Krumen 
critique  det  ancient  /fistorient  d*  A  lemndrt  le  Grand; 
Droyscn,  (renckichU  Alerandm  due  Groom  ;  Wil 
Hams,  Life  of  Alexander;  Thirl  wall,  History  of 
Greece,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  IV.   ('AA^axopoj),  king  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  bis 
father,  in  B.  c.  323.    He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  321.    He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Antipater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  w in.  36,  39.)    On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polysperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polysperchon ;  and 
Boxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epeirua,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.    At  the  instigation  of  Olympian, 
Aeacidcs,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  3 1 7.    [A  K  acid  as.  j  Eory- 
dice  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias. 
(xix.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)    But  in  the  following 
year  Cansander  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.    They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognized.    Many  of  his  par- 
tizans  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secret! v  in  prison.  (b.<, 
III.    Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105  ;  Justin,  xv.  2  ; 
Paus.  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  ('A\4t«u*pos)%  a  Mbgalopo- 
i-itan.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo- 
polis about  B.  c.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apama  was  married  to  Amynaader, 
king  of  the  Athamaninns.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  47 ;  Appian,  Syr. 
13;  com  p.  Philip,  son  of  Alexander.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ayopoj),  brother  of  Moia 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  in  b.  c.  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Perns, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-(iowerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper 
satrapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  iu 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his 
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advice  that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  entrust-  | 
ed  to  men  without  courage  and  ability.    In  a  c 

Moio  was  deserted  by  hi*  troops  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  pat  an 
k ^  \\ x ^  o ^a  o  \ x \ ^ ^  *r^^ H  Cfi^  1  ^,  of  \f ^j^? I 
lien  followed  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who 
escaped  to  Persia,  killed  Molos  mother  and  chil- 
dren, persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  at  last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
his  fVwnd*.  (Polyb.  v.  40,  41,  43,  54.)   [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  CAA^ovSpoj  uova- 
X*»X  perhaps  a  native  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  his  age  ia,  that  be  lived  before  Michael  G lycos, 
a.  d.  1 I 20,  who  quotes  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
are  extant.  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St.  Barnabas,  ap. 
Bulhmdi  Acta  Sandortnn,  voL  xxi.  p.  436.  2.  Con- 
«  ming  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  ap.  Grttmsr.  dt 
Cruee  CkrM,  4to.  IngolsL  1600.        [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  fAAigoropos)  of  Mvndus  in 
Oana,  a  Greek  writer  on  xoology  of  uncertain  ibite. 
His  works,  which  are  now  lost,  most  have  been 
cunsidered  very  valuable  by  the  ancients,  since 
they  refer  to  them  very  frequently.    The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  Ktijjw  'hrropla,  a  long  fragment 
<>{  wUkh,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
bv  Athenaeus.  (v.  p.  221,  com  p.  ii.  p.  65 ;  Aeiian, 
Hid.  Am.  iii.  23,  it.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)    This  work 
i?  probably  the  s.une  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
vyrrs  is  simply  called  Tl*pl  Zsfesv,  and  of  which 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  392)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.    The  work  on  birds  (riepl  nrnrwr,  Plut. 
Mar.  17;  A  then.  ix.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  Ac.)  was 
a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeus.    Diogenes  I<aertius  (L  29)  men- 
tions one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
Thi»  author  l>eing  otherwise  unknown,  Menage 
to  read  'AAt^u-Spoj  6  MuvSios  instead  of 
But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
»jetture  at  least  is  not  very  probable.      [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  NUME'NIUS  (VU^evftoss 
SovuqMUH,  or  6  Novjunvlov,  as  Suidas  calls  htm),  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian or  that  of  the  Antonines.   About  his  Ufa 
Bathing  is  known.    We  possess  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.    The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  bears  the  title  n«pl  ts>  n}f  Auwiias  sal 
Adfyms  2xuudra»',  i.  e.  **De  Figuris  Sententiarum 
et  Elocntionis."    J.  Ruhuianus  in  his  work  on  the 
wine  subject  (p.  1 95,  ed.  Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
that  Aquila  Iloruanus,  in  his  treatise  **De  Figuris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocnticuris,"  took  his  materials 
from  Alexander  Numenius'  work  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Numenius,  entitled  n«ol  ^.Tt&wcruc<iv,  i.  e.  44  On 
Sbow-speevhes,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  np 
very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Menander.  (Vales,  ad  EmeL  HmL  Ecda.  p.  28.) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
A  ilus,  ia  his  collection  of  the  Jikdore$  Grufd, 
Venice,  1508,  foL,  vol.  i.  p.  574,  &c  They  are 
alf>  contained  in  Walz's  Wutorca  o'ru«i,  vol.  viii. 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minocianus  and 
Phoehommon,  by  L.  Normann,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
kuwo  and  useful  notes,  Upsala,  1690,  tiro.  (See 
Ruhnken,  ad  AqmU.  Ham.  p.  139,  dtc;  Wcster- 
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mann,  Gesck.  dcr  GriecJL  BerctUsamheiL,  §  95,  ».  13, 
S  104,  a.  7.)  [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Athenian  paints  a,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Winckelmann, 
voL  ii.  p.  47,  v.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plat.  Acmil.  Paul.  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  Lollius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA/iax-opoj),  the  Papulago- 
nian,  a  celebrated  impostor,  who  nourished  aliout 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Lucian.  Alex. 
6),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and 
the  pupil  of  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  His 
history,  which  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  narrWc, 
is  chiefly  nn  account  of  the  jnrious  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian 's  account,  at 
his  wits  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de- 
termined on  the  following  imposture.  After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  bad  himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.  A  larger  ser- 
pent, which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph- 


lagonians really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  n  serpent.  Dark  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggling  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  zest  as  any  modern  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
Ho  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
fall  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Aorelius.  [B,  J.] 

ALEXANDER  f  AAgsvBpet)  of  Paphiuk,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Kustathius  (ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  pp.  1658,  1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avSpoi),  surnamed  Pblo- 
platon  (nifAswAdrsir),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleucia.  (Philostr. 
ViL  Soph.  ii.  5.  §  1,  compared  with  EpisL  ApulUm. 
Tyan.  13,  where  the  either  of  Alexander  Pelopla- 
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ton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  surname.)  His  father  was  distinguished  as 
a  pleader  in  the  court*  of  justice,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  father. 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phnvorinus,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
npent  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  con- 
temptible pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Sclcucia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  tra- 
velled through  all  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  rifwoi.  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
a.  d.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  H erodes  Atticus.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  oidy 
conquered  his  famous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
H  erodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  "  the  clay  (nijAoj),  but  not  Plato."  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Pcloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  ore  not  known. 
Philostratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (  ViL  Safth.  iL  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Com p. 
Suidas,  «.  e.  'A\4%wtpot  Klytuot  in  fin. ;  Eudoc 
p.  52.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^poj),  son  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  father  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilius  Paul  1  us  in  a.  c.  167,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  together  with  his  father.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42;  Plut  Arm.  Paul.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AAc'taityos),  tyrant  of  Phe- 
rak.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61 )  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  u.  c  370,  Po- 
lydorus  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (Hell.  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorus 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and*  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  B.  c  3G9,»  by  Alexander— his 
wepsVrr,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 

♦  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi 
5)  ;  but,  see  Wesscling  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 


Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Pint.  Pdop.  p.  293,&c; 
Wess.  ad  Diod.  I.  c.)    Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  according  to  Diodorus  (L  &),  differently 
from  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphron,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  /.  c.) 
The  Thessalian  states,  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagus 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  4,  5,  &c;  Diod.  xt.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  family  of  the  Alcuadae  of  La- 
rissa, who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Arayntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  bis  enemy  in  Macedonia,  bat  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thessalian  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  garrison  in  La- 
rissa, as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  bad  also  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)    But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thessaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid- 
able, and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.    On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  La- 
rissa, whence  according  to  Diodorus  fxv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  offered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  taleB  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  Lc  ; 
Plut  Pdop.  p.  291,  d.)    These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Thessaly,  in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints 
o^Tiinst  Alexander.    Accompanied  by  Ismenias,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant  was  seised  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut  PeL  p. 
292,  d;  Polyb.  viii.   1.)    The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes   (a.  Arittocr.  p.  660)    will  hardly 
support  Mitford  s  inference,  that  Pelopidas  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  ,Mitford,  Gr.  J/ut, 
ch.  27.  sec  5.)    The  Thcbans  sent  a  large  army 
into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Athens, 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Theban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalized  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexanders  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Scotussa  (Plut  Pel.  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Pans,  vi  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epominon- 
das into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thirty  days*  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Plut  Pel.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Plut  PeL  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  &  c.  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.    The  army  ap- 
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pointed  to  march  under  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have 
bm  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  (Jane  15,  364),  and 
Pelopidas,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  Thessaly  at 
tie  head  of  three  hundred  volunteer  horsemen  and 
some  mercenaries.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  wherein  Pelopidas  was  himself  slain,  bat 
defeated  Alexander  (Plat  PeL  pp.  295,  296  f 
I  Hod.  xv.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Theban*  under  Malcites 
sod  Diogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thessalians  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
Limself  to  Pherae,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  (Plot.  Pel.  p.  297,  &c;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
coenp.  Xrn-  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Epaminonda*  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants.  Peparethus  too  he  besieged, 
sod  **  even  landed  troops  in  Attica  itself,  and 
vised  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
ionium."  Lcosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
feated him,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  bat  Alexan- 
der delivered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
took  several  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peiraeeus.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaen.  vi.2;  Demosth. 
e.  PtJyci.  pp,  1207,  1208;  »«pl  <rre£.  rijr  rpinp. 
a.  1330  ;  ThirlwalL  Gr.  Hist,  vol  v.  p.  209 :  but 
fur  another  account  of  the  position  of  Panormus, 
see  We**,  ad  Diod.  I.  c.) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
rus  to  b.  c  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
econt  of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
barborian  palace.  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrant's  bedchamber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
Tbebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daughter  of  Jason  (Plut  Pel.  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
eaosed  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  husband's  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
sway  Alexander's  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
orver  all :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
His  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe's  motive 
for  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
together  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopi<inn,  when  she  vi- 
sited him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
ascribed  to  jealonsy.  (Plut  PeL  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvi.  14;  Xen.  HelL  vi  4.  \  37;  Cic.  de  Of. 
iL  7.  See  also  Cic  de  Inv.  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
ander's murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 
cial pleading  ;  also  Aristot  ctp.  Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Eudemus.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  PHILALF/THES  ('AK4%av- 
Spor  +t\oAiffi)f ),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octavios  Horatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent  1532),  Alexander  Amoior  Veri,  and  who 
is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Caelios  Aurehanua  (D'  Morb.  A  cut.  iL  I,  p.  74) 


lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p.  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pnpil  of  Asclepiades 
(Octav.  Horat  L  e.)t  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Heropbilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and  Carura 
(Strab.  A  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  and 
Demosthenes  Philalethes.  (Galen.  De  Differ.  PnU. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  nnd  also  by  Soranus 
{De  Arte  Obttetr.  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  fAAe&ttfyot),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Pbocian  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  inado 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  B.C.  217.  (Polyb.  v.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYIIISTOR.  [Alexan- 
der CORNKLIUS.} 

ALEXANDER  f AA«<*a«/Mf),  son  of  Polvs- 
pehcuon,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (a.  c  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Diod.  xriii. 
48 ;  Plut  Pkoc  p.  755, f.)  The  chief  men,  who  bad 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
sander, as  their  patron's  son,  and  Polysperchon 's 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  a.  c.  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Caa- 
sandcr's  appointment  commanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antipater  in  Munychia.  (Plut  Phor. 
755,  f.  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviii.  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia,  had  also  treacherously  seised  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (/.  c.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper- 
chon. (Diod.  xviii.  66 ;  Plut.  Pkoc.  756,  f.  757,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
uperchon  with  a  large  force;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Pans.  i.  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
power  of  the  latter. 
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When  Polysperchon,  baffled  at  Megalopolis  (Diod. 
xviii.  72),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  his  son  seems 
to  have  been  left  with  an  army  in  Peloponnesus, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodorus  (xix.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
into  Macedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  by  Olympias,  B.C.  317. 
(Paua.  i.  1 1  ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1 .)  During  his  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
several  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (Diod.  xix.  53) ;  but,  on  Cassander's  return 
to  the  south,  after  crushing  Olympias  in  Macedon, 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  check  him  by  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassander,  passing  to 
Epiriaurus  by  sea,  regained  Argos  and  Hermione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Messenian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  315,  Antigonus  (whose  am- 
bition and  successes  in  the  cast  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  Lyaimochua,  Asander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  measures,  sent  Aristodemus 


into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexander ;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodemus  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
for  a  personal  conference  with  AntigonuB.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Greece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  60,  61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  his 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  title  of 
governor  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
gaged for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllenc,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodemus  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
demus to  Aetolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyrae,  in  Achaia, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  Cassander's  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  task, 
—his  wife  Cratesipolia.  (a.  a  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^a^Jpoj),  a  Rmodian.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  n.  c,  43.  (Appian,  da  IteU.  Civ.  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnaseas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassius  in  a  sea-fight  off  C nidus. 
(Appian,  ds  lt.lt.  Civ.  i v.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rom  a,  a.  n. 
109—119.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eod.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  Epistle*  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Merc.it  r.  as  well  as  a  decrrr,  according  to  <  i ration. 
(Munsi,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  pp.  643 — 647.)  lieracleon 
is  said  (in  the  book  1'raetiestinalwt^  ap.  Sinnond. 
Opp.  vol.  i.  p.  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  and  to  hove 
been  confuted  by  him.  But  Heracleon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  born.  [A.  J.  C.J 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
PKRon  op  Hums  in  a.  d.  311,  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
Pannonian.  Ho  was  appointed  by  Maxentius 
governor  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxcn- 


ALEXANDER. 

tius  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 


a  timul  nature.  Maxentius  sent  some  troop* 
against  him  under  Rufius  Volusionus,  who  put 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Alex- 
ander was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimus,  ii.  l  i, 
14;  Aur.  Vict  de  Cam.  40,  EpU.  40.)  There  an 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Alexander.  P.  F.  Auu.; 
the  reverse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Victoria  Axkxandhj  Aug.  N-,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P. 


ALEXANDER  OF  SELEUCIA.  [Alex- 
ander Phloplaton.] 

ALEXANDER,  1.  II.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Aiix- 
anokr  Balas  and  Zkhina.] 

ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (Ti««>ot  'AA/f 
avopox),  was  born  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in  Alexandra, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  continue  in  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  apostacy 
by  various  public  appointments.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fad i us  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  d.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  and  by  his  orders 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom- 
panied Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia, 
a.  d.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  T indite*, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  deckuvd 
in  favour  of  Vespasian  ;  and  the  day  on  which  be 
administered  tho  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.  D.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Ju  l.  xx.  4.  §  '2; 
DM.  .J  ul.  iL  11.  §  6,  15.  §  1,  18.  §  7,  8,  iv.  10. 
§  6,  vi.  4.  §  3 ;  Tac  Ann.  xv.  28,  Hut,  L  11,  u, 
74,  79  ;  Suet  Vesp.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUS(*AA*{a»fywf 
6  TpoAAiaWj),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an- 
cient physicians,  was  born  at  Tralles,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  be  derives  his  name,  lit* 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  afur 
Christ  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  (iu.  28, 
78,  vii.  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660,  687), 
who  is  supposed  to  hove  lived  in  the  seventh ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by 
Agathias  (Hist.  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  .losus 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  his  father, 
Stephanus,  who  was  himself  a  physician  (iv.  1. 
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p.  198),  and  also  under  another  person,  whoso 
ume  he  does  not  mention,  but  to  whoso  son 
Coanas  be  dedicates  bis  chief  work  (xii.  L  p.  313), 
which  be  wrote  out  of  gratitude  at  his  request 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  very 
long  experience,  and  of  great  reputation,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Gad,  and  Italy  (L  15,  pp.  156,  157),  whence  he 
was  called  by  way  of  eminence  **  Alexander  the 
Physician."  Agatbias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
of  his  four  brothers,  Anthemius,  Dioscorus,  Metro- 
dorua,  andOlyniptua,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
several  professions.  Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Aetius,  Oriba>.ius  and  others,  but  is  an 
author  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.  He  wrote  his  great  work 
(as  be  tells  ns  himself,  xiL  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  prac- 
tice. His  style  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  very 
good,  short,  clear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xii.  I, 
p.  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions;  and  I 
though  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
occasioned  perhaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per- 
fectly elegant,  yet  very  expressive  and  intelligible. 
Fabrici us  considers  Alexander  to  have  belonged  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Freind  this  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  par- 
ages adduced.  The  weakest  and  most  curious 
part  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulets.  Mime  of  which  may  be  quoted 
as  specuuens.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  •*  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  with  com- 
mon ink  «a,  po<,  a,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck" 
(xiL  7,  p.  33d) ;  for  the  gout,  M  Write  on  a  thin 
plat*  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  pel, 
a»*u,  mO>,  $>0>,  t«I(,  fd,  H  Kovt  XPU  7*\  ft 
its',  and  wear  it  round  the  ankles ;  pronouncing  also 
iafcdf*.  ft™*  Wr,  X«^«~  (xL  1,  p.  313), 

or  else  this  verse  of  Homer  (IL  0.  95), 

TrTpifaw  3*  dyorf,  vwd  8'  l<rrwax%rro  701a, 
while  the  moon  is  in  Libra;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  Leo."  {Ibid.)    In  exorcising 
the  gout  (iUd.  p.  314)  he  says,  u  I  adjure  thee  by 

the  great  name  *Io«  Sa^cuttJ,"  that  is,  FHm 
JVjOSt  and  a  little  further  on,  u  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  holy  names  'lot},  %a6a&6,  'A&u-vat,  *EAot/,n 

that  is,       >ttn  jtinix  mm ;  from 

t  v:  t  —  t  :  t_  : 
which  he  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
swine's  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  chief  work,  entitled  BitfAia  'larpiKa 
Auw*=i5«ox,  Libri  Duodedm  de  Re  Mediea,  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  barl>arous,  and  imperfect  Latin 
tmahkition,  with  the  title  AUjcandri  Yutros  Prao- 
tmy  Lagd.  1504, 4 to.,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanus 
Torino*,  BesiL  1533,  foL  It  was  first  edited  in 
Creek  by  Jac  Ooupylus,  Par.  1548,  fbL,  a  beauti- 
ful and  scarce  edition,  containing  also  Rkaxue  de 
PatU<aaia  LUxttu*  ejr  St/rorum  Lingua  in  O'rneoam 
Mmssna  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  by  Jo.  Gninterus  Andernacus, 
BanL  1556,  8vo„  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
edition.  Qtrinter's  translation  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
bis  Medico*  Arts*  Principe*,  Paris,  1567,  foL;  it 
also  forms  part  of  Haller's  Collection  of  Medical 
Writers,  Lnnaann,  1772,  8vo.  2  vols.    The  other 


work  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  II«pi  'EXpirta*,  De  Lmmbricis,  which  was 
fin.t  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hieron.  Mer- 
curial is  Venet  1 570, 4 to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
work  De  Morbm  Puerorum,  Fraacof.  1 584, 8vo.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius, 
DiUiotheca  Graeea ;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Haller's  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  Oriuinibue  Meduhiw:  Arahir 
cue  sub  Khalifat*,  Lugd.  Bat  1840,  8ve, ;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Aucturwn  Graecorum 
Version  ibus  el  Commenlariu  Syriaeu,  AraUcit, 
Armenians,  Perticinjut,  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  also  to  have  written  several 

other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  {De  L/rm.  Differ,  c.  2.  p.  43),  and  ho 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, Lc)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was 
published  at  London,  1 734,  8vo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.  D.,  entitled  u  Trallianus  Reviviscens ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  far  from  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,"  &c  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (viz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Problems,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alexander  Aphbodisiknmr.  (Freind's 
Hid.  0/  Phytic,  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed  ;  Fabricius,  Bill.  Grate,  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Hallcr,  Bibiiotkeca  Medicinae  Practi- 
cal torn.  i. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.  torn.  ii. ; 
Iscnsee,  Geechichte  der  Medkin ;  Choulant,  Hand- 
buck  der  B'ucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

[W.  A.  G.J 

ALEXANDER  (*AA4^o>8pof),  of  Thjchonium 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
b.  c.  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thermos,  bat 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetolians 
fell  (Polyb.  v.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINAS 
CAXt^avSpot  Za&Vas),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchus,  was  Bet  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  bis  captivity  among  the  Parthians. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes ;  but  he  never  succeeded  m  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  he 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  his  troops ;  but  the  people  rose  against  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  c  12*2. 
Ho  was  weak  and  effeminate,  but  sometimes  gene- 
rous. His  surname,  Zebina,  which  means  u  a 
purchased  slave,"  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  are 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is're- 
pivsented  on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxxix.  1,  2  ;  Joseph.  Anliq.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  Fasti,  iii.  p.  334.)  [  P.  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.  [Cassandra.] 

ALEXANDRIDES  CAA^rtoi'oijr)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  (Pint  Lytand.  18  ; 
Schol.  ail  Eurip.  Alctst,  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anaxandrides  ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  1'lui.  926.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NOR  f  AAt£dVo»p),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Paus.  ii. 
23.  §4,  11.  §6,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

ALEX  ARCH  US  ('AA^opxof),  a  Greek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
('ItoAiko),  of  which  Plutarch  (Parallel.  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  iii.  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  his  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  (De  1$.  et  0$.  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AA^x")-.  1.  A  brother 
of  ('assnndcr  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  slang.  (  A  then.  iii.  p.  98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  fortifying  Dccelcia  in  Attica,  n.  c  413, 
and  were  sending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  600  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
rii.  19.)  [L,  S.J 

ALE'XIAS  ('AAfgias),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Man  tinea, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Theopbrastus  mentions 
him  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  (IlitL 
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Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8).  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abm- 
ties  and  acquirements.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXI'CACUS  CAAsSiWu),  the  avcrter  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  seven! 
deities,  as — Zeus  (Orph.  De  L  ipid.  J' norm,  i.),— 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  believed  t>> 
stopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war  (Paus.  i.  3.  g  3, 
viii.  41.  §  5),— and  to  Heracles.    (Lactant  v.  3.) 

[L.S.] 

ALEXICLES  ('AA.-jufAijf),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian partv  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  &  c. 
41 1,  be  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  cur 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  But  he  was 
afterwards  made  prisoner  in  Peiraeeua,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrvnichus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92  ;  Lycurg.  in  Leoer. 
p.  164.)  [LS.] 

A  LE  X  ICR  AT  ES  ('AXtlMpdrvs  ).  a  P  y  t  hap  .mm 
philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (Plut  Sympo9.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pmrrk.  5.) 

[LSI 

ALE'XIDA  ("AA*{;,'8t,),  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 
araus,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called  Ela»u 
(  'EAdViot,  i.e.  the  avertcrs  of  epileptic  fits)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.    (Plut  Qmaest.  Gr.  23.) 

fL.  S.] 

ALEXI'NUS  ('AAs^oi),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eo- 
bulides  [Euclides],  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  'EAe^pvoj,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  He 
was  a  native  of  El  is,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeoo. 
From  Elis  ho  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  calW 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  sad 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant  None  of  his  doctrinw 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Ii.  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puzzles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Craterus,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  Alexinus  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
was,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Didfene* 
Laertius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alphcus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.J.] 

ALE'X  ION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  was  pro- 
bably (judging  from  bis  name)  a  native  of  Greece; 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  his  medical 
skill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  a.  c 
44.  (Ad  Att.v\\.2,  x\\L25,  xv.  I.d2.)  [W.A.O.] 

ALEXI'PPUS  CAA^iwwof),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (A Us. 
c.  4 1 )  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself,  to  thank  him  for  having  cured 
one  of  his  officers,  of  an  illness  prubablv 
327. 

ALEXIS  fAA«$it).  L  A  comic  poet  bom  st 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Graecia  (Suidas  «.  r.  *AA.),  but 
admitted  subsequently  to  the  privileges  of  no 
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and  enrolled  in  the  demo  Olw, 
k-foniring  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  By*.  *. ».) 
He  was  the  node  and  instructor  of  Menander. 
(Suidas  *.  ts."AA«*u;  Proleg.  Arittoph.  p.  xxx.) 
When  he  was  tarn  we  aro  not  expressly  told,  but 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  106  (Plat.  Drfect.  Oroc. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  was  living  at  least  as  late  as 
Bl  c.  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thurii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lucanians  about  B.  c.  390.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
it  net  ion  of  their  city,  removed  shortly  before  with 
their  little  son  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
rn.iv  assign  about  B.  c.  394  as  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Alexis.  He  had  a  son  Stephanas,  who 
also  wrote  comedies.  (Suidas  /.  a  J  He  appears 
to  hare  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  (A then.  viiL  p.  344.)  According  to 
Plutarch  (Zfe  Senis  Admin*.  Rripubt.  p.  785,  b.), 
lie  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
victor.  By  the  old  grammarians  he  is  commonly 
called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag 
menu  and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
was  contemporary  with  Philippides,  Philemon,  Me- 
mnder,  and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  re- 
markably prolific  writer.  Suidas  says  be  wrote 
245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  Mspowf*,  'A-yrvA^v,  'OAuytrtoowpo*, 
and  napebrrros,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym- 
piad. The  'At^.j,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
gola*,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
and  Aeschines  (c  Ti march,  pp.  6  —8)  in  ac  345, 
•peaks  of  him  as  then  living.  The  'A&tXfol  and 
XroarMfTifi,  in  which  he  satirised  Demosthenes, 
were  acted  shortly  after  n.  c  343.  The  "Iws-or, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
acaimit  the  philosopher*,  in  B.  c.  316.  The 
ntpawos  in  B.  c.  312.  The  ^apfuucowmKn  and 
TofoAi/iaXof  in  B.  c  306.  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
passage  frequently  occurred  in  several  plays ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other 
poets,  as,  for  example,  from  Eubulus.  (A then.  i. 
P-  25,  f.)  Carystius  of  Pergamus  (op.  Atken,  vi. 
p.  235,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
part  of  the  parasite.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  had  been  introduced  tx-fore  him  by  Epicharraus ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
•tage,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Ath  enaeus  (ii.  p.  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  extant  fragments.  A  considerable 
list  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  used  by  him  is 
given  by  Meineke.  His  plays  were  frequently 
translated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  (Gell.  ii. 
23.)  The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  have 
been  prewrved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeua. 
(Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  374—403; 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hdlenici,  under  the  years  above 
given ;  Fabricius,  B&l.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  &c) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  4 1 8) 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  wspl  Adrapttilas . 

8.  A  Sam i. -in,  the  nuthor  of  an  historical  work 
called  1d.uioir r.poi  or* flpoi  ZoumkoI  (Samian  An- 
nal»),  which  Athenaeus  quotes.  (xiiL  p.  672,  f., 
xii.p.540,<L)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ALEXIS  (*AAf(u),  a  sculptor  and  ■tatnnry, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny's  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  OL  95  (b.  c  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  whom  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  a.  c.  300.  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
(Epoc&e*  dtr  htid.  Kunst.  p.  276)  thinks,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Eutychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  I.  COMNE'NUS 
f/AA»{i»  ,  or  'AAs'gioi  Kofiyv^t),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  born  in  a.  D.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenus,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  from  bis  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp- A nslan,  sultan  of  theTurks- 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Malax- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  bis  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Rota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  becoraehope- 
loss,  he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1 077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  1 1 1,  was  disobey- 
ed by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Rryennius  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
I  "  Sebastos."  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
J  general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  Rut  Alexis  opposed  in  • 
trigues  to  intrigue*,  and  as  ho  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  army  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byxantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  flryennius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  III., 
Melek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  and  tho 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Soliman.    The  Rulgarians  threatened  to 
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invade  Thrace,  and  Robert  Ouiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Norman  knights,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Durazza,  the 
ancient  Dyrrachiura.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
stni^'le  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeirus  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks hail  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.    The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piocenza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.    The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.    They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  tlio  Pennyless, 
and  were  rather  a  bond  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army.    Alexia  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  nnd  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.   However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  tbey  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  tho  Seljuks.     In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1 097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.    The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra.    Duriflg  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.    He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Calo-  Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
AoTopun),  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  A  materia  Graeca,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  De  SaUrtiU,  Lugd.  Bat  1091.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extent,  see  Fabric.  DV4,  Grace,  vii.  p,  729. 
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The  life  of  Alexia  has  been  carefully,  though 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
Coranena,  in  her  Alexia*,  which  is  the  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Corap.  Glycaa,  p. 
4 ;  Albertus  Aquensis,  ii.  9- 1 9 ;  Wilbelmtts  Ty  rensi*. 
ii.  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken, 44  Kerum  ab  Alexio 
I.,  Joanne,  Monucle  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gesta- 
rum  Ubri  quatuor,"  Heidelberg,  1811.)  [YV.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  II.  COMNE'NUS 
("AA«(if  or  'AAs^ioi  Kofivj}v6s\  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Cora 
ncnus,  was  born  in  1167,  according  to  Nketas. 
In  1 179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anno,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1 180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Andromcus  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  hia  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1 183 ;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetaa,  Alejru 
Manuel.  Cumn.  fiL ;  comp.  Ducange,  Familtae  By- 
xantinae,  p.  188.)  [\\r.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A'NGELUS 
f/AAfgu  or  'AA^ioj  "A-jrycAor),  the  brother  of  th-» 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angclus,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 195.    Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  family- name  of  hi* 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelus-Comnenus.    In  1197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  hia  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
min.     He  lost  the  crown  through  hia  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelas,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.    After  his  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  em- 
perors the  blinded  Isaac   and  his  son  Alexis. 
[Alkxis  IV.]  He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
nnd  treacherously  blinded  the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Murzuphlus,  who  after  his  deposition  in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexia  I II.,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascarii 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghavath-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexia  III.  fWd  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Lascar  is.    The  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Angela -Com- 
ncna,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  I IL,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis  III.  died  some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age  ;   the  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.     (Nicetaa,  Ale  sit  AngeUu,  Itaacn* 
Anyelu>,  iiu  8,  Ac;   J$aaciu$  et  Ale*.  fiL  c.  1; 
Villchardouin,  lie  la  GmquetU  d*  Const'** hnoble, 
Paris  1838,  c.  51,  56,  Ac.)  [W.  P.J 
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ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IV.  A'NOELUS 
fAAt^ti  or  'AA*£u>j  *Ayy*\oi ),  was  the  son  of  the 
eaperor  Isaac  II.  Angelu*.  It  is  mentioned  tinder 
Ai exis  III.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em- 
peror, he  and  his  father  were  placed  on  the  throne 
br  the  Cnuodera.  Alexis  IV.  was  crowned  toge- 
ther with  Isaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1203, 
is i,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
Crusader*  to  continue  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
premised  them  to  pat  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
purpose,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusadera.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
cot  understand  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
tie  turbulent  and  haughty  barons  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Serious  differences  consequently  arose  between  him 
aid  bi»  deliverers.  Alexis  Ducas,  surnamed  Mur- 
laptuas,  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  man,  took 
advantage  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seised 
tie  crown.  By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
<f*th  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
<iied  of  grief.  (Nicetaa,  Itaaaus  Angelas,  iii.  c.  8, 
at;  Wtw  et  Alexis  JiL ;  Villehardouin,  llAd.  c 
51,  56,  60,  Ac,  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  ('AAefcr 
or'AAcgm  Aovnz),  surnamed  uMuRZUPULua,n  on 
account  of  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brow*, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1 204,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Alexis  I  V„  who  was  put  to 
cesla  by  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
known. Nicetaa,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
alvijn  been  rapacious  and  voluptuous ;  on  the 
ether  hand,  he  wa*  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  bad  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
cader  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
city.  Alexis  V.  disdained  to  conclude  peace  with 
them  on  di*honoarable  conditions  and  prepared 
f"f  rwutancr,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascaris.  However,  courage  suddenly 
z^AcvM  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
pen*  Alexis  III,,  whoso  daughter  Eudoxia  Angela- 
Omneaa  be  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
April,  1204),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
Urrurs,  of  which  Nicetaa,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
•sth  sa  emphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
[  -at  of  Handera,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
kaviag  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alexis  V.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
earned  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
tan  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
"^xii-nian  column.  (1204.)  (Nicetaa,  Murzu]>hl\is; 
ZoMrtM  A n'/elas  et  Ale*,  fil.  c  4,  5 ;  Gesta  Fran- 
C  94;  Viuehardouin,  Ibid,  c  51,  56,  60, 
4       106,  113-115,  127,  &c.)       [W.  P.] 

ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  CAA^iot  'Afmrrn- 
Oeeonomus  of  the  Great  Church  at  Constan- 
"wpfe*  flourished  a.  D.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
*m  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
«bted  a  S*nof*is  Canonmm  with  scholia,  which  is 
rtva>  by  Riihop  Beveridge  in  his  Pandectae  Cano- 
Own.  1672,  foL  vol.  ii.  post  pag.  188,  and 
^  j-  p.  1,  &c  Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 
Sw  Fabric.  fli«.  Or.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.      [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS  CAA#>f),  Patriarch  of  Const  a  N- 
Twwta,  a  meml«r  of  the  monaster*  of  Studius 
(fowled  a.  d.  460),  succeeded  Eustathius  as  Pa- 
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triarch  a.  n.  1025.  In  a.  o.  1034  he  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Romanus.  He  thwarted  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor's  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal sec  (a.  d.  1036),  and  died  a.  d.  1043.  De- 
crees of  his  are  extant,  ap.  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  voL  i. 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Lcunclav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric  liiU.  dr.  vol.  xi.  p.  558.        [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS('AA^M>r),  Metropoh'tan  of  Nicaka, 
composed  a  Canon  or  Hymn  on  St.  Demetrius  tie 
Martyr.  It  u  uncertain  when  he  lived.  Tho 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  Sec  Lambecius,  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  vol.  v.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXON  CAAe>v),  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
savod  tho  town  of  Agrigentum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  faithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  faithful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polyb.  L  43,  ii.  7.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.  [Alexander  Mtn- 

DIU6.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavus.] 
ALGOS  fAATor),  is  used  by  Hesiod  (Tkeog. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  are  there  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Kris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palarstinus.] 
L.  ALIE'NUS,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c  454,  ac- 
cused Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iii.  31.) 

ALIE'NUS  CAECI'NA.  [Caecina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  CI'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Gorgias  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Annates.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasae, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corte's  Sallust. 

Nicbuhr  (t.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  groat 
man,  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Rome  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  building  of  the 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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This  difference  ia  the  more  important  in  an  hi*to- 
rica!  view,  from  Alimentus  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Niebuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  yean,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Gracchanua,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  years,  for  132—  U*H_!£=  22,  and  22  years, 

added  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Nepos,  viz.  OL 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus,  OL 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Juris* 
consult*,  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  Verbis  priscis,  one  De  Corundum  l'otr state,  one 
Dt  Comitiis,  one  De  Fasti*,  two,  at  least,  Mystaoo- 
pkxMy  and  several  De  lie  Miiiiari.  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jus  Feciaie.  (Gell.  xvi.  4  ;  Voss.  Hist.  Or.  iv. 

1 3,  fin^  Hist.  Lot.  i.  4 ;  K.  Lachmann,  de  Fontib. 
Histor.  TiL  I.i  rt  i  Com.  i.  17,  4  to.  1822  ;  Zimmcrn, 
R6,n.  RecJits-pesck.  i.  §  73.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  a  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cincia  Lex  de  Donis  et 
Muncribus,  or  Afuneralis  Lex.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Cic  Cato,  4,  de  OraL  ii.  71,  ad  AtU  I  20;  Fcstus, 
t .  v.  Afuneralis.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Cincia  Lex.) 

ALlPHE'RUSorHALIPHE,RUS('AAfoVi)poj), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iii. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Aliphcira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Paua.  viiL  3.  §  1,  26.  g  4  ;  Steph.  By*.  s.  v.  'A\l- 

[L.  S.] 

ALITTA  or  ALILATfAA/rro  or'AAiAdr),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Cnrausius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  A*  n. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
■tantius  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict  de  G*e*.39;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allectus. 
P.  F.  Auo.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero's,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  Tie  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  60  (Cic  ad  Qu. 
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Ft.  L  1.  g  3),  an  d  praetor  in  a  c  49.  {Ad  AtL  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  waa  then  in 
Africa,  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  a  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
consul. Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  BelL  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiiL 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  has 
on  one  side  C.  Cars.  Imp.  Cos.  Iter.,  and  on  ths 
other  A.  Alliknvs  Procos. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  a  c,  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  CassiuH  in  Palestine,  who  waa  at  the 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, Allienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
78,  iv.  59  ;  Cic  Phii.  xl  12,  1 3 ;  Caaaius,  ap.  Cic 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  Allienus  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  the  Ccltiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautiful  virgin,  who  was  token  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  a  c  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allucius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi.  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19 ;  Vol  Max.  iv.  3.  §  1;  SO. 
Ital.  xv.  268,  &c.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinus  and  others,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  AW 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  20 ;  comp.  Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  71,  ed.  Miiller.)  [  L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  ("AA/i*^),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Po<*idon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  sod 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopes  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  hnve  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
».  v.  *AAfi*«r(a.)  [L.  S.J 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALO'ADAE 
( ' AAwf ?5ai,  AAmS&cu  or  'WtAaiai),  are  patronymic 
forms  from  Aloeu«,  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedcia  by  Poseidon :  via, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The  Aloeidae  are  renown  1 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  li*y 
were  nine  years  old.  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height. 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Osss 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood  ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  tbeir 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xi  305,  Ac.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  Ac;  comp.  Philoatr.  de  Flf.  %i 
it  1.  g  1)  the  poet  relate,  another  feat  of  their 
early  age.  They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  an  J 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in-  | 
formed  of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  tht 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  arc  related  by  A  polio-  j 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  docs  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According  ] 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  roountaios  upoa 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  inu» 
sea  and  sea  into  land.  They  are  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtes  sued  for  the  hand  d 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.  But  tha  lei 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  (Coma 
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Pind.  Pyth.  it.  136,  &c.)  Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  then  in  the  form  of  a  stag.  And  ran  between 
the  two  brother*,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  same  time,  shot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
{Fab.  28)  relates  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
bnt  makes  A  polio  vend  the  fatal  stag.  (Com  p. 
Cailim.  Hymn,  in  IHam.  264 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L 
484,  with  the  SchoL)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
presumption,  they  were,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  faces  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Munck,  ad  Hygin.  I.e.; 
Virg.  Aen.  tL  582.)  Diodorus  (v.  50,  &c.),  who 
does  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrive*  to 
give  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  TVssalian  he  roe* 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  father  Alocus  to  fetch 
track  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
P  .ncrati*,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
After  having  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Strongyle  "(Naxos),  they  settled 
there  as  rulers  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they-  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Nazian*  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AioTum  in  Thessaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byx.  a.  p.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
represented  as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength  ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  in  a  different  light.  Pausanias  (ii. 
29.  §  1 )  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Muse*  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mountain  to  them ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoide,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monument*  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedon.  Later  times  fabled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessnly.  (Philostr.  i.  3.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
and  dxud,  which  has  been  attempted  by 
modern  scholar*,  is  little  satisfactory.      [L.  S.] 

ALO'EUS  ('AA**sv»).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canace.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triops,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
used  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  full 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it.  The 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
Aloeidae.  (Horn.  IL  v.  885,  Od.  ad.  305  ;  ApoUod. 
L  7.  §  4.)  [Alobidab.] 

2.  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
received  from  his  father  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Pans.  ii.  I.  §  6, 3.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 
A'LOPE  CAAaVn),  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  t*>n,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.  But  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
attire  of  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
on,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
posed again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
him  Hippothou*.  f  Hippothous.]  The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  1 87  ;  Paus.  L 
5.  §  2;  Aristoph.  Av.  533.)   The  town  of  Alope, 


in  The**aly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  it*  name 
from  her.  (Pherecyd.  on.  Stej>L  Byx.  s.  v.  'AAsVif, 
where,  however,  Philonide*  speaks  of  an  Alope  as 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  Mcgara,  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  father.    (Pans.  L  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCPECUS.  [Astbabacub.] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal's  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  bospes  of  the  Sagun  tines, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
inhabitant*  to  accept  Hannibal's  terms,  (Liv.  xxi. 
12,  dec) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AA^cuo,  'AA^soio,  or  'AA^iowra),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheius,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Letrini  in  Eli*  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (SchoL 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12,  Nem.  L  3.)         [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (Met.  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.J 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  ('A******  or 
'AA^ed**),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Occanus  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Nem.  i.  1;  Hes.  Theog.  338.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  8  '2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethusa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (Met  v.  572,  &c)  Arethusa,  a  fair  nymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  x.  4; 
Vug.  Aen.  iii.  694;  Stat.  SUv.  I  2,  203;  Tfub. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Marin.  3.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Eli*,  and  here  she  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini.  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius*  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
SchoL  ad  Pind.  CH.  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethusa.  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arethusa  in  Ortygia.   (Strab.  vi.  p.  270,  viiL  p. 
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Quacst.  Nat.  iii.  26 ;  Fulgent.  Myth. 
iii.  12.)     Platarch  ( de  Five.  19)  gives  an  account 
which  is  nhogcther  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned above.    According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
•on  of  Helios,  and  killed  hit  brother  Ccrcaphus  in 
a  contest    Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyet 
he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctimus  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  Alpheius.  [L.  S.] 
ALPHE'NOR.  [Niobb.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus] 
ALPHESIBOEA  ('AX^ciSom).    1.  The  mo 
tber  of  Adonis.  [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegeus,  who  married  Ale- 
maeon.  [Alcmason.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.    (Pint,  de  FUw.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MVT1LENAEUS  (*AX*tfoi  Mth 
TiAiptubs),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipatcr  lived  under  Augustus  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiiL  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
fmtn  Pausanias  (viii.  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  lime  of  Alpheus.  Rut  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  An- 
thol.  Grnec.  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  AVPTUS.  [AvrruH.] 
ALPI'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (Sat  L  10. 
86)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably means  M.  Furius  Oiboculus.  [Bibaculus.] 
ALPI'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  VitcUius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A.  n.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  tho  next  year.  (Tac.  Hid.  iii. 
35,  iv.  31,  v.  59.)  [CivtLia.] 

ALTHAEA  ('AXBalaY  a  daughter  of  the  Acto- 
lian  king  Tbcstius  and  Eurythemis,  and  sister  of 
Lcda,  Hypermncstra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  &c.  She 
was  married  to  Oencus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeus,  Thyrcus,  Cly- 
menus,  and  Meleagvr,  and  of  two  daughters,  Gorge 
and  Deianeira.  (ApoIM-  »•  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
ApoUodorus  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mcle- 
ftger  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Ares,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dci- 
by  Diony        (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 
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171,  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  fate  of  her 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dagger.  (Apollod.  L 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met  viii.  445,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTH  AE'MENES  (*AX- 
0T)^Kni  or  ' A\.6cupiirr)$),  a  son  of  Catrcus,  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
menes quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  father's  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  C  re  tenia,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabyriua.  His 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermos,  but 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  bis  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  tailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  be  and  his  com- 
panions were  attacked  by  shepherds,  who  mistook 
thera  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
and  shot  bis  own  father  dead.  When  he  became 
nwitre  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  b  the 
account  of  ApoUodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  dec),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  point*, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  la&t  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds,  that  the  Khodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.J 

ALT  HE' PL'S  fAAfrrroT),  a  ton  of  Poseidon 
and  Lei's,  a  daughter  of  Orus,  king  of  Troezrn. 
The  territory  of  T  roe  ten  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  ('AAwrrnfj),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sadyattcs,  B.  c.  618.  Sadyattcs 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  cn- 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  but  of  these 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  fall- 
ing sick  shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Claxomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  for  five  years 
from  B.  c.  590  'to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astynges,the  son  of  Cyaxares,  with 
Arycnis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
B.  c  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  bis  father  in 
the  government.^  (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  ((rijfta)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (L  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  and 
consisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a 
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ft  andatiofi  of  great  stones.  It  was  erected  by  the 
tradespeople,  mechanic*,  and  courtezans  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  fire  pillars,  which  Hero- 
dotus nw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portions  raised  by  each;  from  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  courtezans  did  the  greater  part. 
It  measured  six  pie  thru  and  two  stadia  in  circum- 
ference* and  thirteen  pletbra  in  breadth.  Accord- 
inf  to  wrap  writers,  it  was  called  the  "tomb  of  the 
courtesan,"  and  was  erected  by  a  mistress  of  Gyges. 
(Clearch.  ap.  Aiken,  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)  This  mound 
still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  (Rf smirches  in  Asia 
Mmor,  toL  L  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minutes  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  gire 
it  a  drcumference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
states,  that  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na- 
tural rock— a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
Iime«mie,  cut  away  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
structure.  The  upper  portion,  he  adds  i»  Kind 
and  grave!,  apparently  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hi-rmas.  He  found  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  was  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
io  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
or  lip,  eridently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
the  apex  of  the  tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS  f  A\ifar<or),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
musical  treatise  entitled  tUrayvyfi  uovauc^.  There 
are  no  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
name  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors  and  of 
whose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
the  most  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
»h'»m  Eunapiua,  in  bis  Life  of  lamblichus  cele- 
brate* for  his  acute  intellect  (d  o'loAsirvuca'TaTos 
'AAvri0*)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  friend  of  lamblichus  probably  nourished  under 
Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  Aly- 
pius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
been  the  person  called  by  Amroianus  Marcellinus 
Alypuu  Aatiockciuis,  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
tain, and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
addresses  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Alypiiu 
(levXsavds  'AAtnrip  dl>i\$y  Kounxpioi/),  in  one  of 
which  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographical  treatise  or 
chart ;  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  this  was  the 
A  ntbehian  than  that  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
Alypius  as  Meursius  supposes  if  indeed  he  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  lamblichus  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Mearsiu-H,  .Vbtf.  ad  Alyp.  p.  186,  &c.  c ;  Ju- 
lian, EpitL  xxix.  xxx.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
Eunapius  f&  famUich.  and  not  voL  iL  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenbach  ;  Aram.  Marcell.  xxiii.  1.  §  2 ;  De 
la  Borde,  Enai  $ur  la  Mwrique,  vol  iii.  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
symbols  used  (both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
duced by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  (Diatonic,  Chromatis  Enharmonic) 
It  treats,  therefore,  in  feet,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
ject is  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction  ;  and 
may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any 
considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
scribed in  it;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see  I 


Burney,  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bockh,  da 
Metr.  Pind.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursius  it* 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  indefatiga- 
ble Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctorcs 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1652; 
Aristozenus  Nicomachns,  Alypius  ed.  Joh.  Meur- 
sius Lugd.  Bat  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALYTIUS  ('AAuxior),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  a.  d.  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  Conciliorum 
Nova  CoUectio,  a  Monti,  voL  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.J.C.] 

ALYPUS  f AAi/voi),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydes  the  Argive. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shored 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegospotami.  (b  c. 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vL  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  fAAvfci/r),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius  After  hie 
father's  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  hie 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  hare  founded 
the  town  of  Alyzcia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  AAofuo.)  [L.  8.] 

AMA'DOCUS  (*A^d8o«oj)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(Mif&Mros),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  O dry sae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiadcs  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  &  c  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  b.  c. 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulus, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  B.  c  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c,  Hdl.  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes  &  Thracian.  ( PoL  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisadcs  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
B.  C  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dein. 
in  Aridocr.  p.  623,  &c)  [CxRsoBLKPTxa.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Phdipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat.  j.  r.  *KuAZokos.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c.  184.   (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SffNTIA  U  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maxim  us  (viii.  3.  §  1 )  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  a  C  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
</t/net  from  having  a  man's  spirit  with  a  female 
form.    Compare  Afrania  and  Hortensia. 
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136  AMALTHEIA. 

C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  waa  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  He  wrote  several  works,  which 
are  censured  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    (Acad.  L  2,  Tuse.  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  (VyuM**).    1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.    The  an- 
cients themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.    Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  dpaAOet/c iy,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich  ; 
others  from  &ttd\9aKTosy  i.  e.  firm  or  hard;  and 
others  again  from  d/ioAi)  and  0ffa,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.    The  common  derivation  is  from 
&ni\ynyt  to  milk  or  suck.    According  to  some 
traditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  13;  Arat. 
Phaen.  163;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jots.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.    (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  1.  g 
6.)    [Abo a.]    According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Occanus,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxi.  1 94 ; 
Emtosth.  Catast.  13;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §5;  Lac- 
tant.  Jnttit.  L  22;  Hygin.  /.  c,  and  Fab.  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamantcia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat.  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.    (Ovid,  Fatt.  v.  115, 
&c)    According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
K'usor  wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.    (Apollod.  /.  c. ; 
6choL  ad  Callim.  I.  c.)    This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  tiroes  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general  (Strab.  x.  p.  458, 
iiL  p.  151;  Diod.  iv.  35.)    [Achklous.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Amnion  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bull's  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.    This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.    (Galena  Giustiniani,  ii.  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna,    ( Paus. 
iv.  30.  §  4,  vii.  26.  §  3;  comp,  Bottiger,  Amal- 
theia, oder  der  Crctensitche  Zeus  aU  SaHgUno: 
Welcker,  Ucber  cine  Cretuche  Colonic  in  Theben, 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyl.  (Tibull,  ii.  5.  67),  whom 
Lactant.us  (i.  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumacan 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.   The  same  is  stated 
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by  Serviua  {ad  Atn.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydna  (A 
Mem*,  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klausen,  Aeneas  und  dm 
Penaten,  p.  299,  &c  [L.  S  ] 

AMANDUS.  [Aslianu*,  p.  28,  a.  3 
AMARANTUS  ('Afidpamos),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritus' 
Idyls  (EtymoL  Af.  p.  273.  40,  cd.  Sylb,),  and  a 
work  entitled  w*fA  (rrafflfi.  Respecting  hia  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Jul*, 
king  of  Mauretania.   (Athen.  riiL  p.  343,  e.,  x. 

P'  AMARYNCEUS  (*Auapvy*™*)*  »  «»W  of  the 
Elcnns,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Ace  tor. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  Amarynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 
(Amarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(//.  ii.  622,  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynceua  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  (//.  xxiii.  629, 
&c),  took  part.  According  to  Pansaniaa  (▼.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeas 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Augeas  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L.  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  Om^M,  »  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthus  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  By  a.  says  Euboea  itself)  waa  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  x.  p» 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Aina- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  waa  wor- 
shipped there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paua.  i.  31.  § 
3,  comp.  Did.  rf  Ant.  t.  v.  'AnapvvQia.)     [L.  S.] 

AMA'SIS  fA/iaini).  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 
early  times,  according  to  Diodorus  (L  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisancs, 
king  of  Ethiopia!    [Artisan a*.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apnea,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichus,  in  n.  c  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  ( Herodotus, 
ii.  172,  calls  him  3Ttfx©TT/r),  and  waa  born  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amas>is  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battle 
near  Momcmphis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  np  into 
the  bands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to*  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrenc,  and  himself  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyronaic  lady.  (Herod,  ii.  181.)  He  removed  the 
Ionians  and  Canons,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  himscIC 
(ii.  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  *ua 
Croesus  (L  77)  and  with  Poly  crates,  the  tyrant 
of  Samoa  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Di°g- 
Ijaerl  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod,  ii.  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  hia  travel,  visited  his- 
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(1  30;  Plat.  &Jom,  26;  Plat  Timor**,  p.  21.) 
It  would  appear  from  Xenopbon  (Cyrop.  riii.  6. 
§  20)  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus,  Amasis  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
He  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the  priest-caste  by 
building  them  temples.  Daring  the  reign  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts 
greatly.  The  extension  of  Egyptian 
was  much  favoured  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  made  tributary.  His  reign  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
several  magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art.  (ii. 
175,  176.)  The  plans  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect,  were  followed 
oat  by  Cam hy  sea,  who  in  a  c  525  led  an  army 
axainst  Egypt.  According  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (iiu  1),  Cambysea  had  been  incensed 
by  a  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Araasis, 
who,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Persian  king,  that  he  should  send  him  his  daughter 
to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 
Apries  for  his  own.  Amasis  however  did  not 
lire  to  see  the  fall  of  his  country.  He  died  be- 
fore Cambysen  reached  the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 
44  years,  and  was  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
(ni.  10,  ii.  169.)  His  corpse  was  afterwards  taken 
oat  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 
of  Cambyses.  (iiu  16.)  As  a  governor  he 
<d  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 
useful  regulations  (ii.  177),  but  he  appears 
to  have  indulged  in  more  familiarity  towards  those 
about  hitn  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his 
kingly  dignity.  (Herod,  ii.  161—182,  iii.  1—16  ; 
Diod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
who  was  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyses,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  assist  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arte  si  la  us 
III-,  king  of  Cyrene.    He  took  Barca  by  strata- 
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and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Cyrene,  He  was  then  recalled  by 
Aryandes.  On  it*  march  back  the  Persian  army 
«ui?red  severely  from  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  iv. 
167,  201,  203.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  ('Afjuurrpis  or 
'A_ — ,  ...  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Ctesias, 
who  calls  her  Amistris,  of  Onophas.  She  was 
cruel  and  vindictive.  On  one  occasion  she  sacri- 
ficed fourteen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  families 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mutilatiou  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  gives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
harem.  She  survived  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108—113;  Ctesias,  Permc  c  20.  30.  ed. 
Lion;  Plut.  Aldb.  p.  123,  c) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  whom  her  fa- 
ther premised  in  marriage  to  Terihazus.  Instead 
sf  fulfilling  hi.  promise,  he  married  her  himself. 
(Plut.  Aria*,  c  27.) 

3-  Also  called  A  ma*  trine  ('Atiarrrpirj),  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
given  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Craterus. 
fArrian.  Anuh.  vii.  4.)  Craterus  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  Amas- 
tris  married  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  a  c.  322."  After  the  death  of  Dionytius, 


in  B.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, Clearchus,  Oxyathres,  and  Amastris,  she 
married  Lysimachus,  b.  c.  302.  Lysimachtts, 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  whereupon  Amastris  retired  to  Heracleia, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  B.  c.  288.  (Memnon,  c  4,  5  ; 
Diod.  xx.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand,  (Eck- 
hel,  ii.  p.  421.) 


A XI ATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  ahe  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Turnus.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alec  to,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Turnus.  This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Turnus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself.  (Virg.  Am.  xii.  600 ;  Dionys.  L 
64.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MATHES  (*Aj«fftf*).»  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Amathus  in  Cyprus  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  was  denved 
from  Amathusa,  the  mother  of  Cinyras.  (Steph. 
Uyt.M.v.'AtiaBois)  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AM ATH  U'NTI  A  ('Ajit> 
Oovrria  or  * Afxado vrr la ),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Tac  AnnaL  iii.  62  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15.  15  ; 
Virg.  Or.  242  ;  CatulL  lxviii.  51.)  [L.  S.J 

AMA'TIUS,  furnamed  P*udomari*s,  a  per- 
son  of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  b.  c  44,  he 


as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it.  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  his 
name  was  Hcrophilua.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  2,  3 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  116;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
PkUipp.  i.  2;  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Vit.  Aug. 
c  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Cornea ) 

AMA'ZONES  (Auafriff),  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Therm odon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Trebixond.  From 
thence  they  are  said  to  have  at  different  times  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
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greui,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Tbermodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons 
who  wen?  governed  by  a  queen.  The  Gargareans, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land ;  but  each  girl 
bad  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  Ac;  Diod.  ii.  45, 
&c,  iii.  52,  &c;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesua,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Strubo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  Lite  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Plat. 
Alex.  46.) 

Bnt  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
zons are  connected.  They  are  said  to  hare  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  tbe  reign  of  lobules,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontcs.  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king's  court  (Horn.  //.  vi.  186,  &c; 
SchoL  ad  iAtcoph.  17.)  [Bbxlerophontm,  Lao- 
si  boon.  J  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
3'oung  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  iii. 
189,  &c  )  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurysthcus,  was  to  take  from 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Ares.  (Apollud.  ii.  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Quint  Smyrn.  xi. 
244.)  [Hbkaclkh.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Pans,  i.  2;  Plut.  Thn.  31,  33.) 
[TusaBua.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Pcnthcsileia, 
came  to  the  asaUtance  of  Priam  ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  bv  Achilles.  (Quint  Smvm.  i.  669 ; 
Paus.  r.  1 1.  §  2  ;  Philostr.  Her.  xix.  19.)  [Pbn- 

TIIB.S1I.BIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  aVoposrroVoj.  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  from  uafof,  the  breast  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  "breastless,"  or  "not  brought  up  by 
the  breast"  44  beings  with  strong  breast*,**  or  "with 
one  hreant."  (Philostr.  Lc;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word 
nam,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmetch, 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Sprcngel,  Apo- 
logia da  HipjMjcratcsy  ii.  p.  597;  Klaproth,  Jieite 
ftciiA  dan  Cuucasvr,  i.  p.  655.)  Among  the  various 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  atory  about  the  Amazons,  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  tie 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  Um 
laucnsuin  districts  mea,  ana  penormea  the  antic* 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instances  of  female  bmvery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  rrmarkable  even 
by  modern  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  western  Asia  and  tbe  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  an-1 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amaxom 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon ), 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Ama- 
zones that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  A  masons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  bow 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
fir-male  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  tbe 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it 
(Comp.  Muller,  Ordkom.  p.  356,  Ac) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc- 
cupied the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  ail,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walk, 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazon i 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  tbe  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Paus.  L  15. 
ft  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidiae.  (i.  17.  $  2.) 
A  masons  were  also  represented  by  Alcamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  $  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representstions 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  see  Muller,  HattdL 
d.  A  rrhdol.  «  365,  417.  [  L.  S.  ] 

AMAZOJNIUS  (\r\^o£oW),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Laconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  tbe  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  iuto  Peloponnesus  as  far  as 
Pyrrhichus,  or  that  ther  had  founded  the  temple 
there.    (Paus.  iii.  25.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGATUS,  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  belonged  to 
the  Bituriges,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  yean,  he 
sent  out  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Herrynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Liv.  v.  34.) 

AMBI'ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  Gallic 
people  between  tho  Mouse  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Aduatici,  but  were 
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delivered  by  Caesar  from  the  payment  of  this  tri- 
bute. In  B.C.  54,  Caesar  placed  a  legion  and  five 
cohorts,  under  the  command  of  <j.  Titurius  Sabinus 
and  L*  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Eburone*  for  the  purpose  of  pawing  the  arbiter 
there.  But  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  their  territories,  the  F.buroncs  revolted  at 
the  instigation  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  another 
chief,  besieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Roman  troops,  alter  they  had  been 
induced  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
piT»mLse  of  a  safe-conduct.  After  their  destruction 
Ambiorix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nervii, 
and  induced  tbera,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
mnas,  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
stationed  for  the  winter  among  the  Nervii  The 
firmness  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gaols  on 
the  arrival  of  Caesar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
though  all  bis  plans  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
ferent troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  be 
alwnvs  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. (Cues.  B.  O.  r.  24,  26—51,  vi.  5,  29— 
4H,  viiL  24,  ice;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5 — 10,  31,  dec. ; 
Liv.  Epit.  106.)  According  to  Floras  (iii.  10. 
§  8)  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
rieeing  be  rood  the  Rhine. 

L.  AMBl'VIUS  TU'RPIO.  [1Wio.] 
AMBOLOOE'RA  (VyfoAoyifpo),  from  dvo- 
Sdx\w  and  "rnpat  **  delaying  old  age,"  as  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  Sparta 
under  this  name.  (Pans.  iii.  18.  §  1;  Prat 
$>i-mpo$.  iii.  6.)  [L.  8.] 

AMBRA'CIA  ('At*(*utla),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
geas,  from  whom  the  town  of  Anibracia  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  J'o- 
tu'<j.  49*2.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
grand  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
neos,  king  of  the  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambrax,  a  son  of  Thesprotua  and  grandson  of 
Lvcaon.  (Steph.  By*. /.  e.)  [L.  S.] 

"AMBRO'SIUS  ('AfiSpocun)  ALEXANDR1'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Haer.  64.  [44]  §  3)  flourished  A.  D.  230.  At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Euseb.  //.  E.  viL  18)  and  Marcionist, 
he  was  won  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whose  con- 
stant fellow- student  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
African,  vol.  i.  p.  29),  and  was  ordained  deacon. 
(&  Hier.  Vir.  Illuttr.  56.)  He  plied  Origen  with 
questions,  and  urged  him  to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries ( ipyoSuiirrr)! ),  supplying  him  with 
transcribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fessor during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maxinrinus 
(Euseb.  vi.  18)  a.  O.  236,  and  died  between  a.  d. 
247  and  253.  His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
St.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
L&.  de  Orat.  c.  5.  p.  208,  a.  B.  (Sec  Routh's 
JUiiatdae  Saer.  ii.  p.  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  bis  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom  ;  Books  against 
CU*u:  Commentary  on  St.  JoW*  Go*prl ;  and  On 
Prayer.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
boru  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorura  ( Tirves), 
which  was  the  sent  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
biographers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  a.  o.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
his  infancy  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 


future  greatness.  His  father  having  died,  Am- 
brose, then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Ankiui  Probus  and  Symruachus.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  -  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  a.  IX,  or  a  little  later)  as  consular  pre- 
fect of  the  provinces  of  Lipoma  and  Acmilia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  address? :1  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  "■Ambr^mas 
tpuHxtpus."  The  words  were  received  as  an  orncle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  ViLA  mbms. 
pp.  2,3):  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor  ( Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
bis  election  be  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  was  roost  firm  and  skilful.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  mooasticism  :  about  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  u  Dc  Virginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Siraplicinn,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  u  De  Fide,"  and  **  Dc  Spiritu  Snncto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
illyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cave's  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  affairs.  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  IL,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
iwssy  to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  ngain-to  Treves  on  a  like  mission  ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximas,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  ago.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  tenets. 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  rear  380, 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Sinniuiu  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miraculous  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  hating  struck  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  consecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect 
'  In  the  year  382,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Oration  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Illyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  Aquileia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  Ood  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop's  re- 
sidence and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fact  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina's  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperors  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonol  hymns, 
which  hod  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  ore 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
rcliques  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight  And  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  Paul  in  us,  and  by 
his  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt  (Ambros.  EpiaL 
xii.  xx.  xzi.  xxiL  §  2,  liii.  liv. ;  Pnulin.  Vit.Ambrot. 
$  1  4-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Con/it**,  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8.  §  2,  Serin.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  oflence  against  which  was  mode  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  De  Fide  ihtiolica)  ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  qahs 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Volentinion  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodwin 
over  Maxim  us  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  Arm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Am  brow 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  The> 
dosius  admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  he  hod  learnt  the  difference  between 
on  emperor  and  a  priest 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  bat  also  of  the  Macedonians,  ApoUinarians, 
and  Novations,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Syramachus  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  [Augustin us.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  bishopric  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
a.  d.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  father*, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monosticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  ore  :  M  Hexaemeron,"  an  account  of  the 
creation;  "De  Officiis  Ministrorum,"  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work ;  "De  Mysterus;" 
wDe  Sacramcntisr  "De  Poenitentia and  toe 
above-mentioned  works,  "De  Fide,"  and  "De  Spi- 
ritu  Snncto,"  which  ore  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn, " Te  Deum  laudamu*s"  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "  Officials  Am- 
brosianum"  and  "  Missa  Ambrosiana." 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodore!? 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic- 
tine editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  Kr/Jiinatm 
Symboli  ad  initiandoe,  and  Epistola  de  Fide,  hsss 
been  discovered  by  Angclo  Maii,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  «£n/>/f>nw» 
Vcterum  A'oca  GJlectio.  [P.  S.J 

AMBRCSIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  a.  D.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Job,  and  a  book  in  verse  ugainst 
Apollinoris  of  Loodicea.  Neither  is  extant  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illmd.  §  126.)  [A  J.  C) 

A'MBRYON  ('AfrfptW)  wrote  a  work  on 
Theocritus  the  Chian,  from  which  Diogeues  Laer- 
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bus  (t.  11 )  quotes  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  against 
Arwtotle. 

AMBRY  SSUS  {KpJtfnMnro,),  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Ambry  ssua  or  Amphryssus 
in  Ph^cis.  (Pans,  x.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S-] 

AMBtTLIA,  AMBU'LIL,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
("AjtSattXla^  'ApjfoiXiot,  and  'AfiSa6\ioj\  •urnamei 
nndor  which  the  Spartans  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dnnri,  and  Zeus.  (Pans.  Hi.  13.  §  4.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
■opposed  to  be  derired  from  dvaSiA^u,  and  to  de- 
signate those  divinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.  S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
pamaan  Fabia  Gkns.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus  consul  in  B.  C.  412,  who  ap[>eurs 
to  hare  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
in  a  c.  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanus 
»as  dropt,  and  that  of  Ambus tus  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  torn  supplanted  by  that  of 
Maiium*,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
son  of  No.  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
tus, consul  in  B>  c.  412.    (Lay.  iv.  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximus 
ia  the  rear  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
a.  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  No*.  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ; 
jmd  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parts  ev  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
son*  were  in  tbe  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes.  (Liv.  t.  35,  36,  41 ;  Plut  Cam.  17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M-  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
in  b.  c  409,  with  three  plebeians  a»  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  from  the  plebs.  (Lir.  iv.  54.)  He  W3« 
consular  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (iv.  61b 
apua  in  401  (v.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (v.  24), 
ud  a  foarth  time  in  390.    [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  if.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c.  406  (Lir.  ir.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c  390.    [See  No.  2.] 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  B.  c. 
3£l»  (Lir.  vi.  22.)  He  bad  two  daughters,  of 
whim  tbe  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpiciut,  and 
the  younger  to  C  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
T  .wis ton  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Liry,  tbe  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
*ul*hip  for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married,  (ri.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
s  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
tupport  of  the  Licinkn  Rogations,  (vi.  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363.    (Fast  Capitol.) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  r.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
H  appears,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  &  c  360,  and 
cuned  on  the  war  against  the  Hernici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence,  i 
(Liv.  Tfi.  11 ;  fast  Triumph,)    He  was  consul  a  1 
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second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interrcges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  hare  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  eleventh  interrcx,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtcs 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  Fast,  Triumph.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  vii.  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people.  (tuL  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  a.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed through  fear  of  the  Gauls.   (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  RuUianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  a  c  322.    (Liv.  viiL  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  B,  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fault  in  the  election.    (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  n.  c.  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.    (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AMEINIAS.  [Narcissus.] 

AMEI'NIAS  ('Afutyfoi),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viii.  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decclea  according  to  Plutarch  {Them.  14),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Sulamisfa.  c  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Plut.  U,  oc. ;  Diod.  xL  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
f  V.  H.  v.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.    [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  ('AnttvoicMit),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  b.  c  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Saminns.  (Tbuc.  i.  1 3.) 
Pliny  (//.  M  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men- 
tioned Ameinocles  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
According  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEl'PSIAS  ('AMffnphs*^  »  co»«ic  P0**  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  KoVror  when  Aristo- 
phanes was  third  with  the  *'  Clouds"  (423  b.  c), 
and  the  first  with  his  Kufuurrai,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birds."  (414 
B.  c;  Argum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  ct  Av.)  The 
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K6vvoi  appears  to  have  had  the  same  subject  and 
aim  as  the  M  Clouds."  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  thnt  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  ♦poKrwrrof.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  ii  28; 
A  then.  t.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Ameipsias  in  the  44  Frogs"  (v.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsias  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rtrpdSt  yryords,  which  means 
**  a  person  who  labours  for  others,"  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  bora  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 'AwoKorraSi^orrts,  Kartc&lwy  (doubtful), 
KoWor,  Moix°£i  2as*$w,  2<ptrS6vr)y  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meincke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  ii.  p.  701.)  [P.S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  ('ApHKrvrayipas)  or  ME- 
LESA'GORAS(MfAijo*a-)n<{/»aj),  as  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gorgias  and  Eudemus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  vi.  p.  629,  a ; 
Schol.  ad  Euri,,.  Alcat.  2  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  Mtkritrayopai  for 
Mrnaayipas.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (Stria.  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melcsagoras,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (Hut.  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Ameli-Na^oras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goras  of  Chalcedon.  (Vostius,  de  Hist.  Urate  p. 
22,  ed.  Wcstermnnn.) 

AME'LIUS  fA^Aiotl  n  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  ($.  v.  Aftiktos),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (rit.  Plotin.)*  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St  John  about  the  ASyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Euocbius.  (Pruep.  Erang.  xi. 
19.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  //.  cc. ;  Syrian.  xiL 
Metaphy*.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentlcy, 
Remarks  on  Free-Thinking,  p.  182,  &c,  Lond. 
1743 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Grace,  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('A^ijKrnt),  an  ancient  Greek  sur- 
geon, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (Ik  FuxiU,  c  58,  61,  89, 
voL  xii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  n  surgeon  named 
Amjmtat  (of  which  name  Amenta  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nicctas  (Kabricius, 
BM.  Gr.  vol  xiL  p.  778,  ed.  vet),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribasius  ((WJ.  Medic,  xlviii. 
80)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Collec- 
tion of  Clauici  Auctores  «  Valkanit  Codidbm,  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyft.  xvii.  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Philudelphus,  about  B.  c.  264,  for  plotting 
agitinst  his  bfe.  [  \V.  A.  O.] 

AME'RIAS  QAfiiptai),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  a  work  entitled  Tkttcaai, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  another  called  'Pifore/uicof.    (A then.  iv.  p. 
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176,  c,  e,  xt.  p.  681,  f,  &c;  SehoL  ad  ApcJLRLoJ. 
iL  384,  1284  ;  Kuster,  ad  Hesych.  $.  v.  'Aftnttrm.) 

AMERISTUS  (,AM<pt<rro*),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  {ad 
Euclid.  iL  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  early  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c. 

AMESTRIS.  [Amastms.] 
AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vi  1 .  §  1 3),  written  b.  c.  50,  was  pro- 
bably a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilkia. 

AM  ISO'DA  RUS  ('AnurMapot),  a  king  of  Lyeis, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
macra.  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  328  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  II.  A.  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Trov 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvi.  317,  &c)  [L.  S.J 
A'MITON  ('A/tW),  of  Eleutberae  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called  Amitore4(%dT0f>*s).  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  638, b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  A  miton  and  A  mitorts  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  *  Ajnrropfoai.) 

AMMJA'NUS  ('A/i^aWf),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  addwl 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Animianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No.  xlil) 
They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  In  the 
Planudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abb  ion  us,  which 
Wernsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  Avianus 
or  Avienus.   (Poet.  Lot.  Min,  v.  p.  ii.  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  be  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lucil- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flacctto,  (Ammian.  Ep.  2;  Lucil.  Ep.  86,  so. 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (ix.  30), 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Ammian  us,  and  therefore  to  hare  lived 
after  him.  But  the  fact  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  were  contempo- 
rary. From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammian uj 
(Jacobs,  voL  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  yoL  xiii. 
p.  125),  we  find  that  be  was  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polenta,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  An&ol.  Gruec.  xL 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  &J 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  -the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  Lnguage,"  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  u 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  nn„ 
xxiL  8.  §  33,  xxiii.  6.  §  20,  Ac),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antiocb,  as  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Li  nonius.  (See  Vales,  prarf.  m  Ammian. 
AfarceUin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protectorta  domcrtici,  which  proves  that  be  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  hod  been  proved 
in  Ions  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
known.    He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
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Cracnas,  one  of  the  moat  able  among  the  generals 
of  Constantino,  and  accompanied  hira  to  the  East 
b  350.  He  returned  with  his  commander  to  Italy 
fcer  rears  afterwards,  from  thence  passed  over  into 
GaoC  ««d  assisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylva- 
nus,  again  followed  Ursieinus  when  de!>|>atched  for 
t  second  time  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  have 
sever  quitted  hira  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace in  360.  Ammianus  subsequently  attended 
tie  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  was  present  at  Antioch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodoras  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Yakas,  and  witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
tie  conspirators,  (xxix.  i.  §  24.)  Eventually 
b«  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed his  history,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
task  read  sereral  portions  publicly,  which  were 
treated  with  great  applause.  (Liban.  Epist. 
Doxcixxxin.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)  The  precise  date 
of  ku  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  must  have  hap- 
pred  later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
tie  consulship  of  Ncoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 
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Tix  work  of  Ammnvnus  extended  from  the  ac- 
cestioD  of  Nerva,  a.  o.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
kiitories  of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valena,  a.  d.  378, 
comprising  a  period  of  282  years.  It  was  divided 
iate  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
an  lest  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  Constant:  u*  from  a.  D.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
Giflttv  Jnlianus,  Jovian  us,  Valentinianus,  and 
\  ilms.  The  portion  preserved  includes  the  trans- 
•rtions  of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  proves 
tlut  the  earlier  books  must  have  presented  a  very 
condensed  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
kng  space  over  which  they  stretched ;  and 
bote  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
sw«l  is  much  more  valuable  than  what  has  pe- 
nshed. 

Gibbon  (cap.  xxvi.)  pays  a  well  deserved  tri- 
bsie  to  the  ar curacy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
Anmwau*.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
ledge of  many  important  facts  not  elsewhere  re- 
corded, and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
Wing  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
*n;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
pfwbently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
°arly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
**uided  open  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in- 
fcrnation  derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  considerable  number  of  dissertations  and  digrcs- 
M0B*  are  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
ing sod  valuable.  Such  are  his  notices  of  the 
i*JUt»nom  and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
j[  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (xviL  12),  of  the 
Huu  and  Alani  (xxxL  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
their  country  (xxiL  6,  14 — 16),  and  his  geogra- 
faal  dL*cuMion»  upon  Gaul  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
l«n.Sh  »nd  Thrace  (xxriL  4),  although  the 
»«ur»cy  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
(pMtion  by  D'Anville.  Lew  legitimate  and  less 
jadiriout  are  his  geological  speculations  upon  earth- 
tfokes  fxrii  7  k  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
f^P**  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu- 
rf  the  calendar  (xxvi.  1),  his  medical  re- 
*  'inr-w*  htto  the  origin  of  epidemics  (xix.  4),  his 
theory  on  the  destruction  of  lions  by 


mosquitoes  (xviii.  7  )♦  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  duy, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Gall  us,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Valcntinian,  are  all  sketched  with  bold- 
ness, vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pular superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosophers 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenet*  of 
the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  us  to  decide  the  question  positively.  I  n 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  sub  fiu.,  xxii. 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  **  to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polythcist,"  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  h© 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
band  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damnsus  and  U  rain  us  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3) :  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  (xiv. 
11,  xxii.  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius  (xvL 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  probably  devoid  of 
strong  religious  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adapting  the  various  forms  which  the  faith  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus. The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal schools.    His  phraseology  as  it  regards  the  &ig> 
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combination!  of  words  probably  represents  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  age,  but  mutt  be  pronounced 
full  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  when  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Livy. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Aramianus  Marcellinus, 
edited  by  Angclus  Suhinus,  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  George  Sachsel  and  Barth.  Golsch  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
IS  books  only,  from  the  14th  to  tho  26th,  both 
inclusive.  The  remaining  five  were  first  published 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsburg  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  had  corrected 
five  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modem  editions  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  4  to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693 ;  of  Ernesti,  8vo. 
Lips.,  1773;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  fA/i/ow),  originally  an  Aethiopian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Amman  (Herod,  ii. 
42 ;  Plat.  <U  Is.  ctOs.9);  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Amnion,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  (Jerem.  xlvi.  25. )  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  first  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
hare  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Zeus.  (Herod,  ii.  42 ;  Diod.  L  15.) 
Another  famous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwah)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrcnaica.  (Paus.  x.  13.  g  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Herod.  /.  c; 
Strab.  zvii.  p.  812) ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
(de  PatL  3)  calls  him  diva  ocium.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
dear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aelhio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  (Poet.  Autr.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god's  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  (or  this.  Liber  gavo  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  was  represented  as 
a  human  being  with  horns.  What  P»usania6(iv.23. 
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§  5)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Diony*.  Perieg.  212)  re- 
mark, as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Atmomi, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
I  accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.    Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  account  for  the  ram's  head  (ii.  42) : 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zeus,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview;  when,  however,  Her  tele* 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  bead  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  bead,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  ap|iearcd  before  I  Lega- 
cies.   Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebswis  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  yeas*  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  day  a  ram.  and  with  its  akin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus '(Ammon)  ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Heracles. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servins  (ad  Ant, 
iv.  196)  may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Heracles 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  tbe  deserts 
of  Libya,  be  was  at  lost  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  father,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot.     For  this  reason,  says  bemu*, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
duaos  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
nun.   (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Astr.  L  20 ; 
Lucan,  I 'hartal,  ix.  511.)    There  are  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts, 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oracles.  Am- 
mon, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  nun,  is 
the  guide  and  protector  of  roan  and  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions ;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  mm  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Acthiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.    On  a  certain  day,  the  im.ag* 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  as 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn, 
II.  v.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
tbe  gods  they  worship.    This  number  twelve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  (co/wr)  is  one.    Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  pliasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ram. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Attr.  i.  20  ;  Macroh. 
Sat.  i.  21.  18 ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  x.  18.)    ThU  astro- 
nomical  character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  times 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
Diodorus,  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  Ac)  he 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (L 
11,  &c.)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  ai.d 
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a*  th*  author  nf  all  life  in  nature  (Comp.  Plut.  de 
Is.  et  Os.  9,  21.)  The  now  Pin  ton  Uu  perceived 
in  Amnion  their  demiurgoa,  that  is,  the  creator  and 
[»r»-«erver  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
niorr  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
the  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
assigned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 
and  Heracles.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
various  opinions  of  modern  critics,  as  well  as  the 
different  representations  of  Amnion  still  extant, 
the  reader  may  consult  Jablonsky,/*aa4ttt»i  Aegypt.; 
Bo  (ilea.  Das  alte  Indien,  mit  besonderer  Rucksicht 
am/  Egyptesu,  iL  c  2.  %  9  ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  Egyptian 
.X/ytA^ogy;  J.  F.  Champollion,  Pantheon  Egyptien, 
cut  Coiifx  ttoM  tle-i  Persuhu'fcs  dt  C  ancumu.  Egv}>tc, 
Pari*,  1823. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrenc,  which 
mu*t  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora- 
cle of  Ammon  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment. Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  16.  %  1),  and 

as 

PaoMHiias  (iii.  18.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
shipped, from  the  time  of  Ly sender,  a*  jealously  as 
in  Ammonium.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Pans.  viii.  32.  §  1), 
and  the  Om  ks  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
homage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  ('Awutr),  a  geometrician,  who  mode 
a  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit.  (Olympiodorus, 
mp.  PhoL  Cod,  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.)    [  P.  S.] 

AMMON  fA^r).  ).  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
a.  d.  400,  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Resurrection 
against  Ongenism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
&  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  de  Recta  Fide.  ( VoL  v.  pt  2,  ad 
fin.  p.  50,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus's  church, 
near  Chalcedon.  (Sox.  Hist.  EccL  viii.  &  3 ;  Mansi, 
Concilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  851.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Thcbaide,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
ap.  Syn-tditxm  Bevercgii,  vol  L  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Papc- 
broehius  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
Epistle  to  Theophilus,  lie  Vita  et  Convcrsationc 
SS.  Pachoma  et  Theodori  (ap.  Holland.  Acta  Sanc- 
torum^ vol.  xiv.  p.  347,  oxc).  It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONAS(,AwWms)or  AMOUN  ('A^owV), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
communities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tine  nee  (Soxom.  Hist.  Ecd.  1 14)  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
HisL  EccL  iv.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
18  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scetis  and  ML 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotia,  where  he 
lived  22  yean,  visiting  his  sister-wife  twice  in  the 


year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  Hid.  Lous,  c  7  ;  Ruffin. 
I  'it.  Pair.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  SL  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  A  than.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bencd.),  i,  «.  before  a.  d.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  home  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vit.  S.  Autonii  a 
S.  Athanas.  §  60),  and  as  St.  Athanasius's  history 
of  St.  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  a.  n.  320.  There  arc  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rules  of  Asceticism  (ns^dXaui)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exi»ts  in  MS.  (Laiubccius 
RiUiutk.  Vindol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6)  ;  they  arc 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vosaius 
in  the  BiUioth.  PP.  Ascetica*  voL  ii.  p.  484,  Paris. 
1 661.  Ttcentyttro  Ascitic  Institutions  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
in  MS.  (Lambec  l.c.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.J.C.] 

AMMO'NIA  ('Apuwiay,  a  surmune  of  Hem, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)    [L.  S.J 

AMMONIA'NUS  Kpp*»>*w4i\,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  a**,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damascius,  ap.  Phot.  p.  339,  a_,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  s.  e.  'Auutt*ia*6t  and  "Oroi  K&pas.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Alkxandkk 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  cntnut- 
ed  the  entire  management  of  public  affairs.  Am- 
monius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  B.  C  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  Epit.  50 ;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Etc.  29,  p.  628,  ed.  We**.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Au^yiot)  of  Albxandrm, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Amtarchua.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Apr 
nuiviot.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tant (Fabric  Biol.  Grace  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Estais  historiuues  sur  C  tcole  dWleixuidrt,  i.  pp.  . 
179,233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Appsivios),  of  Alexandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  a.  n.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Concilia,  ed.  Labbci,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  IM/rrence 
between  Nature  and  Person,  against  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  (not 
extant) ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (ap. 
Catena  Grace  Patr.  in  Act  SS.  Apostolornm,  8vo.t 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer)  ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena  ;  se. 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc.  p 
244);  On  the  Heracmeron  (no  remains);  On  St. 
John's  Gospel,  which  exists  in  the  Catena  Grae- 
corum  Patrum  m  8.  Joan.  ed.  Corderii,  fob, 
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Antw.  1630.    He  is  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the  I  bladder  when  too  large  for 

(Nova  Col- 


History  of  Susannah  and  on  DanieL 
led.  Script.  Vet.  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  166,  fccvoL  L 
a.  n.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMON I  US  ('Aafu^ws)  GRAMMATICUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladius, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.    He  was  also  priest 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  rigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  A.  v. 
389-3M,  Anunonius  and  Helladius  ncd  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  Hist  Eod.  v.  16.)    Ammonius  wrote,  in 
Creek,  On  the  Difference*  *f  Word*  of  like  Significa- 
tion (»#pl  Sfwlwv  xaL  hia<p6pv¥  A^cwr),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g.  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.    There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  wept  AitvpoXaylat,  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.    (Fabric.  Dibl.  Graec  vol.  Y. 
p.  71 5.)    The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.   (I/ist.  Ecd.  v.  16.)        [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  fAwittrios),  son  of  Hbrmbar, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  A.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
Philoponus,  and  Damascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle,  His  extant  works  are  Com- 
mentaries  on  (he  lxujotje  of  Porphyry,  or  the  /Ytv 
PredimUrs,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  De  Interpre- 
tationc,  first  published  at  Venice  m  1503.  See  too 
an.  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  De  Fata,  p.  180,  8vo. 
Lond.  1 658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
A  r.stuL  ed.  Brandis.  In  M  S.  are  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Methodu*  cotatruendi  Adrolalnum,  (Fabric.  ZKW. 
Graec.  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprak,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  (Symp.  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Corsini  endeavours  to  shew  (in  vita  Plutarchi,  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  really  the  same  per. 
son  with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  I  sis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lnmprac  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  De  Differentii*  Ver- 
borum,  under  the  word  0wu6s%  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Tltpl  Bvnuv,  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  llepl  Bu^uiv  tcai  0wwr.  (xL  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  wus  the 
author  of  another  work,  tlepl  r£r  'ABnviiaiv 
'EroipioW,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  QKuuebiot)  LITHOTOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  (De  Med.  vii.  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  n.  c.  283—247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 


entire;  on 

which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
\t6or6fios.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
as  described  by  Celsus  (D*  Med.  vii.  26,  p.  161 X 
is  given  in  the  Diet  of  Ant  p.  220.  Some  medical 
prorations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  nam* 
occur  also  in  Aetius  and  Paulas  Acgineta,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  un- 
certain. [ W.  A.  G.J 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  A.n.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brother*  (so  calk-d 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  Mt  Nitria  (  Vitae  Putrnm,  ii.  23 ;  Pmllad.  IPmt 
Lav*,  c  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)    He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  carefully  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.    In  a.  n. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Atbanasius  to  Rome. 
In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutors, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine. 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  agaiust 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  A.  d.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  K-  i 
Sea.    On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  bis 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  di*.tre**f  * 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  Christi  Marty  mm  I-2nii  tri- 
umphi  (p.  88,  ed.  Combefis,  8vo*,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  PaUad. 
Hist.  Lam,  c  12.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMMO'NIUS  (•Airier)  the  Peripatetic, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  dedamanons. 
He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammonius,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinus.  (Longtn.  op.  Porphyr.  ia 
Phtin.  r*.  c  20  ;  Philostr.  ii.  27 ;  Ruhnken,  Diss, 
de  Lonaino.) 

AMMO'NIUS  QApiukun\  a  Greek  Porr. 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodowus  1 1. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  tmder  Gainaa  U.  d.  400),  which  he  called 
romo,  and  is  said  to  have 

it 


in  a.  D.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  appml«ti  cm. 
(Socmt  Hist  Eccles.  vi.  6;  Nicephor.  iii  6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  line* 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum (*.vMlromi) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graoca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  »  bd- 
rcrUitn. 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  sn- 
liassador  of  Ptoi.km  akus  Auletes,  who  was  s*nt 
to  Rome  B.  c  56  to  seek  assistance  against  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  oppoaed  the  king.  (<>• 
ad  Fauu  i.  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  prr*«ti  a* 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  aa  one  of  the 
agenta  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c.  44.  (Ad  Att  xr.  IS.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  8ACCAS  ('Aw^" " 
Zcucxar,  Le.  ZaKKoQipos),  or  sack-carrier,  becau* 
his  official  employment  was  carrying  the  corn,  land.  d 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  (tacearm.  •« 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Theodo*.  14,  tit.  22),  was  born 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asm  rts  (lib.  3, 
adv.  Christian,  ap.  Euscb,  //.  E.  vi  19),  Entebiiti 
(L  c.)  and  St  Jerome  (  Vir.  PL  $  55)  deny,  that 
he  apostatised  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  nr 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  ChriitisnitT, 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  spostaij 
as  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic  fcchoj- 
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Longinua,  He- 
Plotinus  (A mm.  MarcelL  xxiL),  both 
Oicenv  and  St  Heraclas.  Ho  died  A.  D.  243,  at 
t!w  »tr  of  more  than  80  yearm.  A  life  of  Aristo- 
tle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  bis  namesake 
on  the  Categories,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  bat  it 
t<  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponua,  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  Ammoniaa  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
lwpbical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  in- 
vard  perception  ;  God  was  threefold  in  estence, 
irtrlLrnce,  (viz.  in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
j—rtr  (rix.  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notion* 
t<r.s  inferior  to  the  first;  the  care  of  the  world 
m  entrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
i'.vx  again  were  daemons,  good  and  bad ;  an 
ucrtx  life  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  wan  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
«lr  in  tbeir  national  deities.  The  Alexandrian 
pjtici  and  psychology  were  in  accordance  with 
these  principle*.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
I'aratian,  he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
*i»i!d,  of  course,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
ami  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
eweribed)  noted  for  his  writings  (Euseb.  //.  R.  vi. 

e*peciallv  on  the  Scriptures.  (Euseb.  Epist. 
**"  Qufiam.  a  GnUandi'e  BibL  Pair.  vol  ii )  He 
wposed  a  Ihatcssaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  iicapeU^ 
»Weh  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
'i  Capua  fin  the  6th  cent.,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  Tatian)  and  of  Luscinius.  (Sec  Munuaunta 
Pair.  ChtiuxiojixrrapKrL,  L  pt.  2,  per  Grynaeum,  pp. 
Wl-747,  foL,  BasiL,  1569;  E  Graeco  versa  per 
(xiomar.  Lnxirdum.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523;  and 
ta  German,  Augsb*,  8vcv,  1524;  the  version  of 
Victor,  Mogunu,  8vo»,  1524;  Colon.,  8to.,  1532; 
id  Realms,  et  Consist.  Monaat.  B,  M.  V.  de 
Sden,  8tts  1774  ;  BibtioA.  Pair,  a  Galland.,  voL 
ii-  p.  53),  Venet^  1766  ;  where  vid.  Protegom.) 
&:-sid«  the  Harmonv,  Ammonius  wrote  De  C<m- 
**»  .Vflsni  et  Jem  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vi  19),  which 
»  praised  bv  Sc  Jerome  (Par.  lUmdr.  §  55),  but 
Mkst  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMNISI'ADES  (Vtnwailts  or  'ApmaiBet), 
tat  nyaiphs  of  the  river  Amnisus  in  Crete,  who 
art  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Atimis  there.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  15,  1 62  ; 
ApoGGn.  Rhod.  iiL  801.)  [L.  S.] 

AMOMETUS  CAjulfirtTM\  a  Greek  writer  of 
Uicrruin  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
«W  Auaci  (Plin.  H.  JV.  vi.  17.  a.  20),  and 
nher  entitled  'Arawkovi  ix  Mifjuf>ttnt.  (Antigon. 
Csryit  Hid.  Mir.  c.  164 ;  camp,  Aelian,  V.  II. 
xriL  6.)  We  ought  probably  to  rend  'Afuwjtwrof 
intend  of  'Arp6uirros  in  gchoL  ad  Apoll.  iii.  179, 
*d  F.udot  VioL  p.  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  ('Anoiupiprros),  com- 
sunder  of  the  Pi  tana  tan  loch  us  in  the  Spartan 
srar,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
hrttle  of  Plataea  (a  c.  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
t*ar  the  city,  as  Paubania*  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  waa  equivalent  to  a 
-■^u  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
bd  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
«t  sat  to  join  Pausaniaa.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
*fcxh  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
taterj,  and  waa  buried  among  the  Irenes. 
(Herod,  ix.  53—57,  71,  85;  Plut.  ArMd.  17.) 
A»  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Diet  of 
^sta  r.  aty*',  and  Thirl  wall,  HuL  of  Greece,  iL 

Ailull,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony.   Ho  had 
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no  placet  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.]  [L.  S.] 

AMORAEUS('AMon«ubj),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesins 
(Persic,  c  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  fell. 

AMORGES  ('A^d>>»f).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  Ctesiaa,  whom  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wife  of  Amorges. 
Ctesiaa  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (Persic,  cc  3,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  B.  c  498.  (Herod,  v. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  B.  c  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tissaphernes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  Insus,  R.  c  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tiswiphernes.   (Thuc  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AM PE'LIUS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  LmcH  Ampeiii  Liber  Jllemoruilia.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Snlmasius,  in  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretus,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  editions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himcrius,  Ammianus  Mnrccllinus,  and  Symmachus 
make  frequent  mention  of  nn  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  mngister  officiorum, 
proconsul  and  pracfectua  urbi  under  Valentinian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonrus  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  801)  com- 
memorates the  learning  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  n  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaser  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  Rkeinische*  Museum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.    It  is  stated 

in  c  18  of  this  book,  "Sulla    primus 

invasit  imperium,  tolusqm  drj>o*uit.n  Now  aa 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  a.  d.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma- 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  ii  a  sort  of  common- place- book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  tho  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  satis- 
factory form,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  faUc- 
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hood,  and  the  blunders  committed  so  numerous, 
that  it  cannot  be;  used  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names, "is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  we  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Salmasius,  Murctus,  Freinsheim,  Ilcin- 
sius,  Perixonius  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Floras. 
(Lug.  Bat  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1832.)  Ampclius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Taschucke 
(Leips.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitx 
(Lunenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Leips. 
1826.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHl'ANAX  ('A^idVaO,  a  king  of  Lycia. 
When  Proetus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Sthcneboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Argons,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  Iobatea,  (A pol- 
led, ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  157,  &C.)     [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (Schol.  ad  German.  AraL  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAl'DES,  a  natronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus, by  which  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
ton  Alcmaeon.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIARA'US  ('Af*^«dpao»),  a  son  of  Oicles 
and  H vpcrninestra,  the  daughter  of  Thestius. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  244 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  73 ;  Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  On  his  father's  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Melampus. 
(Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
scribe him  ns  a  seer  and  prophet.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
70.)  Amphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero  :  be  ia  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argos  in  common  with  Adrastus; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Kriphylc  in  marriage  [Adrastcm],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Aniphilochus  Kurydice,  aud  Dcmonnssa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  wns  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneices  had  given  her.  Amphiaraus  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  l>iod.  iv.  65;  Horn.  Od. 
xv.  247,  &c.)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(Pind.  Ol.  vi.  26,  &c),  but  still  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mcla- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mela- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  and 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  Pcriclymcnus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
I  am  cuius.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  AVjw.  ix.  57,  Oi.  vi  21, 
Ac;  Plut,  Parall.  6;  Cic  de  Divin.  L  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
first  at  Oropua  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece. 
(Pans.  i.  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  sane 
tuary  at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  23.  f  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i.  8.  §  3),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(MUller,  Orckom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Aniphiarnus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  see 
Griineisen,  Die  alt  grieckieche  Bronze  dee  Ttu'tcbm 
KabineU  m  Tubingen*  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de- 
scent from  Melampus  or  Apollo,  though  there  was 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phlius,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (otnos  /lorrucox)  of  Phlius. 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  §  6;  comp.  L  34.  §  3.)  He  was, 
like  all  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Apdl  ' 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  tee  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v.  OmeuUm.  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Virgil  (.4at.  vii.671) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  vis.  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Coras,  the  first 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  ('A/upI*A«ia),  the  daughter 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  lamblichus,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  philosophy  from  Plotini:*. 
(Porphyr.  vit.  Flotin.  c  9.) 

AM PH I'CRATES  ('A^mpdrnt),  king  of  Sa- 
mos  in  ancient  tunes,  in  whose  reign  the  Sauiian* 
invaded  Aeginn.    (Herod,  iii.  59.) 

AMPH I'CRATES  ('A^Ddnjj),  *  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.  He  was  s 
contemporary  of  Tigranes  (b.  c  70),  and  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athenv 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  saying,  thst 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranes,  and  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Ampin- 
crates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself,  and  wis 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greek*, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plat 
LuculL  22.)  Longinus  (de  Sublim.  p.  54,  ed.  Toop) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesias  and  Maths, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  sublimity. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amohicrotej 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (wep)  M^** 
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aritw,  A  then,  xiii.  p.  576;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  101), 
»  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

AM  PHI/CRATES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
of  Athena,  since  he  wu  the  maker  of  a  statue 
*hich  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tesan, who  ha  ring  learnt  from  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  their  conspiracy  against  llippias  and 
Hipperrhus,  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
vita  oat  disclosing  the  secret.  Her  name  was 
Lean*  (a  Hmett) :  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statne  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lionets ;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal's 
as  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
r*s  age,  unless  we  may  infer  from  the  narra- 
tive that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Peisistratidae.  (a,  c  510.)  In  the 
parage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(xxziv.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Ampkicratu  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  Sillig. 
(Coft^yw  A  riiftcHi*,  t.  v.)  [  P.  S.] 

AMPHICTYON  CA^urruoJr),  a  son  of  Deu- 
axtd  Pyrrha  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  having  married 
I'ranae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  father-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
usurped  his  throne.    He  ruled  for  twelve  years 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  5,  &c;  Pans.  L  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Phyacns,  the  father  of  Locrus.     According  to 
Strphanus  Byzantius  («.  v.  *ikncot),  however, 
Aetolua  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Antphictyon.    He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
I»v>riysu»  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.    (Eustath.  ad 
ItomL.  p.  1815.)    Dionysius  of  Halicamasaus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x, 
8.  g  1),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
founder  of  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
hi  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon wis  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on 
the  Aftopaa,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  thia  amphictyony.    (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
Bat  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
■rose  from  the  ancient*  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  (Did, 
ttf'Awi.  s.  e.  Avtphyctums.)  [L.  8.] 

AMPHICTY/ONISCA^KTiwff), »  surname 
of  Deraeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  araphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200 ; 
Strah.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIDAMAS  fA^Sa^o*).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycurgu*  and  Cleophile,  and  father  of  Antimache, 
who  married  Eurystheus.  (Apollod.  in.  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viiL  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
aias  Rhodrus  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleut,  and 
consequently  a  brother  of  Lycurgus,  Cepbcus,  and 
Auge,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonaut*.    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games,  in  which 
Hetiod  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  It 
consisted  of  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  of  Helicon.  (Hes.  Op.  ctD.  654,  &c.) 
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3.  The  cither  of  Clysonymus  whom  Patrocltu 
killed  when  yet  a  child.  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  87 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Horn.  //.  x.  266,  &c  [US.] 

A  M  PH I'  DAM  AS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  ('A/* 
^.toa^ar,  'A^<pi8afiof),  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
B.  c  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip's  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  A  rat  us  against  the  charges  of 
Apelles.    (Polyb.  iv.  75,  84,  86.) 

AMPH1DICUS  ('A/upttiaot),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  nativo  city, 
slew  Parthenopaeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  $  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (Pkoau  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclymcnus  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 


name  in  Apollodorus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPHIETERUS  ('Aa*- 
^tenjs),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orph.  I/ymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  Tptenjj.  [L.S.] 
AMPH10YEEIS  (rA^pryt^«s),  lame  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Horn.  11.  L  599;  comp.  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  5.) 
[Hephakrtos.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  ('Am#aox«*)»  »  un  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2 ;  Horn.  Od,  xv.  248.) 
When  his  father  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  bis  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcmabon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mopaus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Malloe.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any. 
Bhare  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  tho  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Mnrgasa,  not  far  from  Py  ra- 
mus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675  ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  SchoL)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.    Other  accounts,  however, 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  tbU  town  to  Alcraoeon 
(Strah.  viL  p.  326),  or  to  Amphilochus  tbe  son  of 
Alcmaeon.  (ApolJod.  iiL  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  ton  of 
the  seer  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochus  was  likewise 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers; 
and  at  Mallot  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochus,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (L 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  alL 
(Did.  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  father  at  Oropus ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroum.  (Pans.  L 
34.  §  2,  iiL  15.  $  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  (ApolJod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Dryas.  (Parthcu. 
Erot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIII'LOCHUS,  of  Athens,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  (It  It  i.  I)  and 
Columella  (L  1).  Pliny  alio  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  **  De  Modica  et  Cytiso."  (H.  N.  xviiL  16. 
a.  43.) 

AMPIIILO'CHIUS  ('AM^X^xtof),  metropo- 
litan of  Cyzicus  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Photius,  tbe  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  ( Fabric  BiU.  Graec. 
viii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
was  bom  at  Caesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader, 
(llasnage,  Annal.  Politic  Ecol.  iii.  p.  145,  A.;  and 
Gallandii  Bibliotk.  Pair.  toL  tL  Prolegom. ;  Epist. 
S.  Greg.  Nax.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  father  at  Osizalis  in  Cappa- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
sco  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2**,  a.  o. 
373-4.  St.  Basil's  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant.  (Ep.  393,  aL  161,  voL  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
visit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
"On  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vol.  iiL  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  D.  375-6.  St.  Basil's  Canonical  Epistles 
are  addressed  to  St.  Amphilochius  (L  c  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
synodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi's  Concilia,  voL 
iiL  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Macedonian  ism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  o.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
ness, St.  Gregory  Nozianxen's  will  (Opp.  S.  Greg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  o.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  other- 
wise put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadius.  (Fleury's  EocL 
Hist,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
Maasalian  heretics,  who  mode  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt  Haerct.  Fah.  iv.  11.) 
In  a.  d.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [see  Ammom  of  Hadrianople],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostra.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  A.  D.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.    His  re- 


I mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combef.i, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  of 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Eight  Homilies  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  (Gallandi 
gives  fit*  among  his  works,  voL  vL  Bibliotk.  Pan*.), 
as  is  the  Lift  of  St  Basil.  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  Limbic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucus,  nephew  of 
St  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  by 
Theodofcia,  sister  to  St.  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  his 
master,  Valens,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  o.  378.  Gal- 
landi adds  the  testimony  of  Coamas  Indkopleustes 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonaras, 
and  Dalsamon,  hi  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  (L  c 
pp.  1 38-154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  (L  & 
p.  497,  &c,  and  Proleg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  Script.  EccL  c 
133  ;  Fabric  BibL  Graec  vol.  viiL  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Gregory  Nazianaen  states,  that  **  by,  prayers, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases."  (Carm.  ad  Vital.  voL  iL  pp. 
1030,  v.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171st 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  oddresstd 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Sim  in  Pam- 
phylia, who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesiis, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Cod.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230,  p.  28.1, 
a_,  ed.  Hckk. ;  I^ibbcus,  dc  Script  EccL  toL  L  p.  63) 
AMPHI'LYTUS  CA^fAirrot),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (L  6*2) 
calls  him  an  Acarnanian,  but  Plato  (  Tkeag.  p.  1 24,  d) 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333)  speak 
of  him  as  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acarnanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  from  Peisistratus.  This  sup- 
position removes  the  necessity  of  Vakkenaer't 
emendation.  (Ad  Herod.  L  c) 

AMPHI'MACHUS  ('AfupifiaxosX.  1.  A  son 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  U ; 
Pans.  v.  3.  §  4  ;  Horn.  IL  iL  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (IL  xiiL  185,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nastcs  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamander.  (Horn.  17.  ii.  870,  &c)  Conon  (Aev 
rat.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lyciana. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Pans,  v.  3.  §  4.  [US.] 
AMPHI'MACHUS  ('A/i*0j«x")«  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelitis,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Anttpater  in  a.  c 
321.  (Arrian,  op.  Phot.  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekker; 
Diod.  xviii.  39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON  Ch^tuS**),  a  son  of  Me- 
Lmeus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
been  staying  when  ho  came  to  call  upon  Odys*cus 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
103,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (Od.  xxiL  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  (Met.  v.  75.)  [U  S.J 
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AMPHrNOMECA**«W,  to  wife  of  Aeson 
and  mother  of  Jason.  \\  hen  ht*r  husband  and 
her  too  Promachiu  had  been  skin  by  Pelias,  and 
she  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fete,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Peliaa,  that  hia  crime  might 
be  aggravated  by  murdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spot.  She  then  cursed  the  murderer  of  her  rela- 
tive*, and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast 
(I hod.  ir.  50;  Apollon.  Khod.  i.  45.)  Two  other 
mvthical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Died,  ir.  53,  and  in  the  Iliad,  xviii.  14.  {L.  S.] 
AMPHI'ON  (*A^iW).  1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Theirs,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Or.  MH.  vi.  110,  Ac; 
Apollod.  hi.  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  was  with 
child  by  the  father  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  own  father 
induced  her  to  flee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
she  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
but  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Kpopeus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
ugrtint  Skryon,  took  the  town,  slew  Kpopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutberae  in  Boeotia. 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
but  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (A polled. 
/.  c.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  7),  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Kpo- 
Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hns> 
and  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  sho 
was  visited  by  Zeus,  Dirce,  the  second  wife  of 
Lycus,  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
chains  ;  but  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
t'ithaeron,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  ApoUodorus,  she  remained  in  captt- 
rity  for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent.  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
ApoDo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
henceforth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
ther spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
Hocks.  (HoraL  EpUL  I  18.  41,  Ac)  The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  (Pkoen.  b'Oy)  calls  "the 
1  >i'-scnri  with  white  horses,*'  fortified  the  town  of 
En  tresis  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Bye  t.  c)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Lycus  and  Dirce,  escaped 
trotn  ner  pn?*on,  ner  c/iains  naving  miraculously 
be^n  loosened  ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
mother,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
to  a  bull,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  having  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  titted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
form  the  wall.  (Apollon.  Rbod.  L  740,  755,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  Syncell.  p.  125,  d. ;  Horat  ad  P»on. 
394,  &c)  Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
Gelliue,  xz.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  7,  8 ;  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
260,  Ac ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  4 ;  comp.  Niobe.)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  (Met.  vL  271) 
reUtes,  that  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  from 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children.  According  to 
others,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made 
an  assault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  9.)    Amphion  was  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanas 
Bysnntius,  $.  v.  Tiflooata,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Aniphion's  gravo  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Pans.  ix.  17.  §  3, 
Ac)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  he  to.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared :  Pans.  ii.  6.  g  2, 
ri.  20.  §  8 ;  Propert.  iii.  IX  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Famesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Rome. 
(  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxtL  4 ;  Hcyne,  A  ntiptar.  A  u/t'dtxn, 
ii.  p.  182,  Ac;  comp.  Mailer,  Orckom.  p.  227,  Ac) 
2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Chloric  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  281,  Ac.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchoraenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe ;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (Eu» 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1684  ;  Muller,  Orckom.  pp.  231, 
370.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Horn.  IL  xiii.  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176;  Orph.  Arg.  214; 
Hygin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe  [Niobb.]  [L.S.] 

AMPHION  (*An<pi»»).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Acbbtok,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  C'alaureio,  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  and 
flourished  about  a.  c.  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  R-tftus,  the  coloniser  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Pane  vi.  3.  §2,  x.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
Apellea  (a.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  (eedebat  A  wyhiend  ditptf 
titiona,  Plin.  xxr.  36.  g  10:  but  the  reading  Am- 
pkitmi  is  doubtful :  Melanihio  is  Brotier's  conjec- 
ture ;  Mbxanthivs).  [P.  S.J 

AMPii  IS  ("A^is),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phryne,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (A then.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  b.  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Suidas,  $.  v.;  Pollux,  i.  233; 
Dfog.  Laert.  iii.  27 ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  567,  f. ;  Met- 
neke,  L  p.  403,  ui  p.  301.)  LP.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  fA/*TM0,0«),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  bare  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monument.  (Pans, 
x.  38.  §2,  Ac)  [L.8.] 

AMPHISSUS  ('A^ievoi),  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Dry  ope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  ft  late  period.   (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[L.  S.J 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  Ch^Aorpcmn)  and  his 
brother  Rhccas  were  the  charioteer*  of  the  Dios- 
curi. They  were  believed  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  hare  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  jvloxot  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Jastin.  xlil  3.) 
Plinjr  (//.  A7,  vi.  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Corap.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  (frig. 
xv.  1;  A  mm  inn.  Marcellin.  xxii.  8.)      [L»  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  ('AfupUrrparot),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  8.  c  324.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4. 
$  10)  and  Tatian  (Oral,  m  Gtxmsc  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  8.) 

AMPHITHEMIS  ('A^WeMii),  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  father  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurus,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nvmph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
iihod.  iv.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIIITRITE  ('Afsfwrpfrw),  according  to 
Hesiod  (Tkeog.  243)  and  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodorus  (i.  2. 
§  2,  L  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Occanid.    She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  Ma  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.     In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phi  trite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.    The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Dclian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  Apollo.    When  Poseidon 
sued  for  her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
star*.    (Eratoeth.  Caiatt.  31  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr. 
ii.  17.)    When  afterwords  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite 's  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet.  (Txetc.  ad  Lucojyh. 
45,  649.)    She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,  and  Benthesicyme. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  930,  Ac. ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  6 ;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)    Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  genera),  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
C<fd.  702;  Ov.  Met.  I  14.)   Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.    She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.   The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pans.  ii.  1.  9  7)»  <u«l  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amycloe  (iii.  19.  §  4).  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  26.  §  2.)    We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite.   A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Alhnni,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.    The  most  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  (Wmc- 
kelmann,  AUe  Denkm&ter,  i.  36 ;  Hirt,  MytioL 
IlMertoick,  ii.  p.  159.)  [L.  &] 

AMPHI'TRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (  A^* 
rptW),  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troexen,  by 
Ilipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus.  (ApolUi. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)    Pausonios  (viii  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonome.    While  Electryon,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Myc  ciiiit?,  the  sons  "i 
Pterelaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  hi» 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Electryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  PtereUu*, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Euereo,    The  Ta- 
phians, however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleaafc 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  aTengipg 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmcne  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  bis 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.    Sthenclua,  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  far 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  together 
with  Akmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebe*. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.  In 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene's  brother* 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creoo 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  should  de- 
liver the  Cadmeon  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     But  as  it  wss 
decreed  by  fate  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephaiu* 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  every 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephalus  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphians.    Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox,  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeus 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.  Assisted  by 
Cephalus,  Panopeus,  Heleius,  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  si 
Pterelaus  lived.    This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortal.    His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  wa* 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  sod 
after  Pterelaus  had  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands;  and  having 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismenius.    (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6,  7;  P»u*- 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon see  Alcjmbnk.  Amphitryon  fell  ins «ar 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyons,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tributt 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Erginus  as  an  atone- 
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nent  for  the  murder  of  Clymenus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4. 
S  3s  Ac)  Hh  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Paiisaiiias.  (i.  41.  $  1  ;  compare  Horn.  Od. 
xi  266,  Ac;  Hes.  Scat.  Here.  init. ;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
it ;  Hygin.  Fob.  29,  244 ;  Muller,  On-horn.  p. 
207.  Ac)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
ira^dy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  arc 
now  lost.  We  still  possess  a  comedy  of  Plautu*, 
the  "  Amphitruo,*'  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene 
in  the  disguise  of  her  lorer  Amphitryon.    [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRYONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
NIDES  £hfL$>crpvQjviaZT)$)%  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitryon,  by  which  Heracles  U  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (Or.  Afet  ix.  140,  XT.  49 ;  Pind. 
Oi  in.  26,  Istk.  vi.  56.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPHIUS  ('A^Mot),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastus.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father's  ad- 
«ice.  and  were  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Mom.  IL  ii. 
838,  Ac,  xi.  328,  &c)  'Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
ILt.  61%  [L.S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  ('AAi^drepoj),  a  son  of  Alc- 
mseon  by  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Acaman. 
[Acabxa*.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  occurs  Horn, 
/ixri.  415.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  ('A/u^r^s),  the  brother  of 
Cnrterns,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
adunsnder  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  B.  c  333. 
A-uphoterus  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
tad  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
cleared  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  B.  c  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
gainst  the  Macedonian  power.  (Arrian,  L  25,  iii. 
6;Curt.iK.  l,iv.  5,  &) 

T.A'MPIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbu&] 

T.A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.  [Flavians] 

AMPY'CIDES  ('A^wwrflhif ),  a  patronymic 
frvci  Ampvcus  or  Arnpyx, applied  to  Mopsua,  (Ov. 
Md.  viii.  316,  350,  xiL  456,  524  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  1083;  camp.  Orph.  Arg.  721.)  [I*  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  ('Atacwtot).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
Riband  of  CbJoris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopaa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14,  128;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  1083  ;  Or.  Met  xii.  456.)  Pausanias  (v.  17. 
I  *,  tL  18.  |  4)  calls  him  Arnpyx. 

2.  A  son  of  Japetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (  0  v. 
AH*\  ?.  U0,  Ac)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
«ews  in  Orph.  Arg.  721.  [L.  S.] 

A.\iPYX("Af«rv().  1.[Amptcva.]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Or.  AftL  v.  184,  xii.  450.)  [L.  S.] 

AMU'LIUS.  [Romulus.] 

AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
aopkyed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  his  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
**w  he  chose.  Pliny  calls  him  "gravis  et  severus, 
idemque  florid us,r'  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
»r  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
ngard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
wde  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
°f  icaffalding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37 : 
><>■»,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
alterations,  substitutes  Fttbullut  for  Amulitu. 
H»  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig ;  but 
there  wems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
*  reading.)  [P.  S  ] 
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AMYCLAEUS  ('AMiwAoibs),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amyclao  in  I>a- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  H  is 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (ILL 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  neld  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclao  made 
every  year  a  new  x«vaV  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  CMton. 
(Paus.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Bathyclet 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  §  6, 
Ac;  comp.  Welcker,  Zeitachrifl  fur  GetcL  der 
all.  Kutut.  i.  2,  p.  280,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  (,A>i«cAa«>$),  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thes- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  &  c 
480.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4 ;  Herod,  viii.  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  tho  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred ie  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4) ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes- 
salian  chiefs  were  Heracleidae,  and  their  war-cry 
"Athene  Itonia."  (Muller,  Archdol.  der  AW,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  representa- 
tions of  it  are  still  extant.  ( Winckelmann,  JFervhr, 
ix.  p.256,ed.  1825;  Silb'g,*.©.;  compare  Diylluh, 
Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  fAAteVAos),  a  son  of  Laccdae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  mther  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomedc,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EroL  15,  and  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.  [L.S.J 

AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amychis, 
by  which  Ovid  (MeL  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin- 
thus, who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
ofAmyclas.  [L.  S.] 

AM  YCLUS  {AfiwtXos),  or  AMYCLAS  (*A/u*- 
K\as)  of  Heracleia,  one  of  Plato's  disciples.  (Diog. 
LaerL  iii.  46 ;  Aelion,  V.  //.  iii.  1 9.) 

A'MYCUS  ('AMwcot).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
challenge,  killed  him.  ( Apollod.  L  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  g  9  i 
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ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  754.)  Pliny  (ff.  JV.  xvi.  89) 
relates,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Arayeus  there  grew 
a  species  of  laurel  {laurua  ihmuui),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crew  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Or.  Met.  xii.  245 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  705,  com- 
I*i?d  with  Horn.  IL  vL  289 ;  Virg.  Acn.  xiL  509, 
compared  with  t.  297.  [I*  S.] 

AMYMO'NE  (V^isVn),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Blepharitis,  When  Danaus  armed 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  lnacbus,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  ninidnn 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself, 
ami  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition, Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  batyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  bcr  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius.  (Hygin.  Fah.  169  ;  Lncian,  Dial. 
Marin.  6 ;  Paus.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
mone was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyrie  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Odttiger, 
Amatae*,  ii.  p.  275.)  [L,  S.J 

AMYNANDER  (Vl/tiWo>»),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(b.  c.  208.)  When  tho  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynandcr  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  assistance : 
tbe  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  a  a  198  ho  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Gomphi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminius  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoseephalae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowea  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip,  In  the  war  which  the  Romans,  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  But  in  B.  c  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  be  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him.  (a.  c.  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambraciots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megnlo- 
politan  named  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
wo  have  no  accounts,    {lav.  xxviL  80,  xxix.  12, 


I  xxxi.  28,  xxxiL  14,  xxxiiL  3, 54,  xxrv.  47,  xxxvL 
7—10,  14,28,  52,  xxxviii.  1, 3,  9  ;  Polyb.  xvL  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxiL  8,  12; 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [CP.M.J 

AMYNO'MACHUS  fAjiaWsiaxof  ),  the  sou  of 
Philocrates,  was,  together  with  Tiruocrates,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  16,  17;  Cic  dt 
Fin  ii.  31  ) 

AMYNTAS  f  Ajifrraff)  L,  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alcetas,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod.  viiL  139; 
comp.  Thucyd.  iL  100;  Just  viL  1,  xxxiiL  2; 
Pans.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persian*.    Megabazus,  whom  Darius 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  had 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  143),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeonia  to  re- 
quire earth  and  water  of  Amyntaa,  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.     The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(Seep.  118,  b.)    After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntaa,  except  his  offer  to  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  of  Anthemus  in  Chalcidice,  when  Hippias 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  hi*  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy.   (Herod,  v.  94  ;  MiilL  Dor.  A  pp.  L  ( 
16;  Wassc,  ad  Thuc.  ii.  99.)     Amyntaa  died 
about  498  n.  c  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viiL  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Bubam 
and  Oygnea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grandfather. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  *on  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc  ii.  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  whkh  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav  - 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians.   (Thuc.  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  &  c  Amyntas,  aided  by  St- 
talces,  king  of  tho  Odrysian  Thrucians,  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccad  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself ;  but  the  latter  contrived  to 
obtain  peace  through  tho  mediation  of  Scut  he*,  th<- 
nephew  of  the  Thracian  king  (Thuc  iL  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  n.  c.  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pauaania*,  *>u 
of  the  usurper  Aeropua.  (Diod.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeus,  tbe 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  supported  by  Bardyus, 
the  IUyrian  chief :  the  result  was,  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  s  refuge 
among  the  Thcssauans,  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92; 
Isocr.  Arckid.  p.  125,  b.  c;  comp.  Diod.  xvi. 
4;  Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  11.)  Rut  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argaeus  and  the  lllyrianv 
he  had  given  np  to  the  Olynthians  a  Large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own,  —  despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olya* 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.  ( Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)  On  his  return  he  claimed  l>ack  what  he  pro- 


*  There  is  somo  discrepancy  of  statement  os 
this  point.  Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aclian  (xii-  W 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Mcnelaua.  See,  u» 
Diod.  xv.  60,  and  Wcsscling,  ad  loc 
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fasted  to  have  entrusted  to  them  as  a  deposit,  and 
i»  they  refused  to  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
far  aid.  (Diod.  xt.  19.)  A  similar  application 
wis  alio  made,  B.  c.  38*2,  by  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Oirnthas  for  declining  to  join  her  confederacy. 
(Xea.  BUL  r.  2.  |  1 1,  &c)  With  the  consent  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  required  succour  was 
given,  under  the  command  successively  of  Euda- 
nudas  (with  whom  his  brother  Phoebidas  was 
associated),  Teleutiaa,  Agesipolia,  and  Polybiades, 
br  the  last  of  whom  Olynthus  was  reduced,  B.  c. 
379.  (Diod.  xr.  19—23;  Xen.  II 11.  v.  2,  3.) 
Throughout  the  war,  the  Spartans  were  rigorously 
Kcwkicd  by  Amyntaa,  and  by  Derdas,  his  kins- 
can,  prince  of  Elymia.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
Sparta,  which  he  appears  to  hare  preserved  with- 
out interruption  to  his  death,  Amyntaa  united 
himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae  (Died.  xt.  60), 
"d  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
*nh  which  state  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
u  their  common  jealousy  of  Olynthus  and  pro- 
bably also  of  Thebes.  Of  his  friendship  towards 
the  Athenians  he  gave  proof,  1st,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  (A each. 
ll«sl  Uafxtrp.  p.  32) ;  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iphicrates  as  his  son.    (Id.  p.  32.) 

It  appears  to  hare  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
as  is  perhaps  implied  by  Strabo  (.fire.  riL  p.  330), 
that  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
n  moved  from  Aegae  or  Edessa  to  Pella,  though 
the  fanner  still  continued  to  be  the  burying-placc 
of  the  kings. 

Justin  (viu  4)  relates,  that  a  plot  was  laid  for 
las  anamination  by  bis  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
H  place  her  son-in-law  and  paramour,  Ptolemy  of 
Alarm,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
discovered  to  Amyntaa  by  her  daughter.  Diodorus 
(xt.71)  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas; hut  see  Wesseling's  note  ad  loc*  and  Thirl- 
**lli  Gr.  Hut.  voL  t.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
B.C.  370,  leaving  three 
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4.  A  Macedonian  officer 


in  Alexander's  army 


•"i*,  Alexander,  Perdiccaa,  and  the 
{JuLLc;  Diod.  xt.  60.) 


Philip. 


OF  AMTNTA8  IL 


3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II,  was  left  an  infant 
in  nominal  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdiccaa  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
th*Iflyrians,B.c.360.  (Diod.  xri.  2.)  He  was 
quietly  excluded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
ancle  Philip,  a  c.  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
merely  as  regent  (Just  viL  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
•elf  to  safe  in  his  usurpation,  that  he  brought  up 
Amyntas  at  his  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  his 
in  marriage     In  the  first  year  of  the 


of  Alexander  the  Great,  &  c,  336,  Amyntas 
executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life. 
(Thirlw.  Gr.  HuL  vol  t.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  toL 
p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Just,  xil  6,  and  Frevnsheim,  ad  Curt  vi.  9,  17.) 


rmy, 

son  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt.  t.  1. 
§  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  f,  ed.  Steph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  B.  c.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sard  is  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Arr.  L  p.  17,  c. ; 
Freinsh.  Sup.  in  Curt,  il  6.  §  12.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies,  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Gaza  advanced  to  Egypt;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c ;  Curt.  it. 
6.  §  30,  v.  L  §  40,  viL  L.  §  3a) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  u.  c  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  sons  of 
Andromencs  (Attalus  and  Simmias)  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot. 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii.  pp.  72,  £,  73,  a.), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (vii.  1.  §  10),  when  he  waa 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt.  vii.  1.  §  18,  &cA  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo's 
re-appearance  (Curt.  viL  2.  §  1,  &c;  Arr.  iii.  p.  73, 
a),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after, 
Amyntas  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (Arr.  iii.  L  c.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  ia  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iii.  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
b.  c  333 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "  Persian  Gates," 
b.  c.  381.  (Curt.  t.  4.  §  20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (See  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  28,  t.  2.  §  5, 
TiiL  2.  §  14,  16,  vi  7.  $  15,  vi.  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect.  1 ) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  Pausanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Ephesus 
under  Persian  protection  ;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Arr.  L  c.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  B.  c  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  waa  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco- 
vered through  the  confession  of  Asisines,  a  Persian, 
whom  Dareius  bad  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lynccstian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt,  iii  11.  $  18;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia.  (PluL  Aloe.  p.  675,  b, 
Arr.  il  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
I**u%  Amynuis  tied  with  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
to  Tripoli*  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  seised  some 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
double  traitor — he  designed  to  possess  himself. 
The  gates  of  Pclusium  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
reius  :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazaces.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntas 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
(Diod.  xvii.  40  ;  Ait.  iL  p.  40,  c ;  Curt.  iv.  1.  §  27, 
&c,  iv.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  amkissadurs  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  b.  c.  33B,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Andromenes.  (Plut  Dent.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvi.  85.) 

0.  A  king  of  Galatia  and  several  of  the  ndja- 
ccnt  countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  509) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  508.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  hy  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipatcr,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  73),  and  Isnura  and  Cappadocia  by 
Konuin  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  {Ant, 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Deiotarus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  507); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  refractory  high- 
binders around  bim,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  509),  or  Uomona 
(Plin.  II.  N.  v.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  but  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Amyntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambush  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  Lc)  [E.  E.] 


COIN  OF  AMYNTAS,  KINO  OF  OALATIA. 


AMYNTAS  ('AMv'rTai),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  IraB^ol,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nake,  Chcx-riltu,  p.  205.) 
From  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. ( Athen.  ii.  p.  07,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p.  500,  d., 
xii.  pp.  5 1 4,  f.,  529, e. ;  Aelian,  //.  N.  v.  1 4,  xvii.  1 7.) 

AMYNTAS,  surgeon.  IAmentks.] 


AMYTIIAON. 

AMYNTIA'NUS  ('A^.Wj),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  which  Photius 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographies. 
(Phot  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a-,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {ad  OL  iii.  52)  refers  to  a 
work  of  Amvntianus  on  elephants. 

AMYNTOR  {'A+wrrmp),  according  to  Homer 
{If.  x.  260),  a  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon  in  Thessaly, 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house  and  stole 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  father  of 
Crantor,  Euaemon,  Astydamein,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  with  his  father's  mistress.  (Horn. 
//.  ix.  434,  &c  ;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iii.  13.  §  7),  who  states, 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heracles,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions, 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astydamein.  (Com p. 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  {Met.  viii.  307, 
xii.  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Peleus,  he  gave  him  his  son 
Crantor  as  a  hostage.  [L.  S.] 

A'MYRIS  CAuvpts),  of  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sur- 
naraed  "the  Wise,"  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agariata,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  n.  c  Amyris  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, "Afivpts  fto/rrrw, 
"the  wise  man  is  mad."  (Herod,  vi.  120;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidas.  *.  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ii  p.  298  ; 
Zenobius,  Paroemiogr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYKTAEUS  {'Afivpraws).  1.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctesias  (op.  Phot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bckker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  [Psammbnituh.] 

2.  A  Sa'ite,  who,  having  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  was  joined  with  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (a.  c, 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
b.  c.  450  [AcHABMBNBa],  Artaxerxes  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  B.  c.,  when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years.  Wing 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  on 
the  monuments  is  thought  to  be  Aomahorte. 
Eusebius  calls  him  Amyrtes  and  Amvrtanns 
{'Auvprdvos),  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15;  fhuc  L 
110;  Diod.  xi.  74,  75 ;  Ctesias.  op.  Phot  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Euseb.  Chron.  Armen,  pp.  1  n  •. 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson's  AnU 
F<fyPt.  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.] 

A'MYRUS  {'Aftvpos),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Thcssaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
By*.  *.  r. ;  Val.  Flacc  ii.  1 1 .)  [  L.  S.J 

A  MYTH  A'ON  ('A^dW),  a  son  of  Cretheus 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  235,  &c),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Pheres.  (Horn.  Oil.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pylos  in  Mcasenia,  and  by  Idomcne  be- 
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cvme  the  father  of  Bias,  MeJampns,  and  Aeolia. 
( Apuilod.  L  9.  §  1 1,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
{Pytk.  iv.  220,  Ac),  he  and  several  other  members 
•f  his  family  went  to  lolcua  to  intercede  with 
Pelias  on  behalf  of  J  awn.  Pausanias  (v.  8.  §  1) 
men  tions  him  among  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  game*  was  ascribed.      [L.  S.] 

AM  YTHAO'NIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
tha  >n,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  Melampus,  is 
voaietunes  designated.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  550 ; 
CoIumelL  x.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
in  general  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amythaon idac. 
(Strab.  riiL  p.  372.)  [L.  S.] 

A'M  YTIS  (*A/omj).  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
i\ ages,  the  wife  of  Cyrus  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
byaea,  according  to  Ctesias.  (/'era.  c.  2,  10,  dec., 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daoghter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Mega- 
byrus,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe- 
rished in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  (/Vs.  c  20, 
22,  28,  30,  36,  39,  Ac.) 

A'NACES.    [Anax,  No.  2.] 
ANACIIARS1S  ('Avdxf*'*),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (ir.  76),  the 
son  of  Gnurus,  and  brother  of  Saulius,  king  of 
Thrace;  according  to  Lucian  (ScytAa)  the  son  of 
Ihiuceuis.    He  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legisla- 
tive measures.    He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
its,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usage*  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
«**  such,  that  be  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
ajiM.Rg  the  seven  sages.    Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  alter  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
franchise,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
on  his  return  to  Thrace,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Saulius,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
at  Hybsea.    Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  somewhat 
different  version — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.    He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  ( Tunc  LH*p~  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, are  still  extant.    Various  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenacus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77  ;  Plut.  So/.  5,  CWrre. 
8tpt.  Sapient.;  Diog.  Laert,  i.  101, <cc;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  303  ;  Lucian,  Scytka  and  Anudarsu ;  A  then, 
iv.  p.  159,  x.  pp.  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aelian, 
V.  //.  v.  7.)  t  [C.  P.  M.J 

ANA'CREON  ('Afturpwr),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
are  meagre  and  confused,  but  be  seems  to  have 
»f*-nt  hi*  youth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  have  re- 
moved, with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har- 
pa^os,  the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  a  c  540 ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  644).  The  early  part  of  bis  middle  life 
was  spent  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
envies,  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
songs.  (Strab,  xiv.  p.  638  ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  favour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
said  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
music  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dun.  xxxvii.  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (a.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  iuritation  of  the  tyrant  II  ipparcbus, 
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who  sent  n  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Ilijipurch.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
families  besides  the  Peisistratidae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Plat  Charm,  p.  157;  Berghk's 
Anacreon,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c  478.  (Lucian,  Aloe  rob.  c  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (ArdhoL 
Pal.  vii.  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (l'aus.  i.  25.  §  1),  and  the  Tcians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  lam. 
Crreoyue,  pL  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (b.  c  514);  but  there  is 
also  a  traditiou  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (a.  c  495 ;  Suidas,  *,  v. 
'Kmxpi«n>  and  Tim.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera, 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary  ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athcnaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  {Anikol.  PaL 
vii.  25  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Z>u».  xxvL  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  tbe  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape- stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  forgctfulness  of  the 
fact  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man  ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon's 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have-  come  down  to  us.  The  44  Odes'* 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel- 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalcctic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunch,  S trash  1 786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793  ;  Mehlhom,  Glogau,  1825 ;  and 
Ikrgk,    Lips,  1834.  [P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  ('Amxi^So^tjj),  the 
father  of  S&rdanapulua,  king  of  Assyria.  (Arrian, 
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Am.  ii.  5 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  672;  A  thou.  tuL  p.  835,  f., 
xiL  pp.  629,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  ('AtrtiMtsfrn),  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  ce- 
lebrity previous  to  the  time  of  Apelles,  but  his 
famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apelles  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  have  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effaced, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  the  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  657;  Piin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15  ;  Auson.  Ev.  106  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  ('Atom),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Caria  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  a.v. ;  Eustath.  odDionys.  Perieg.  828.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAOALL1S.  [Agallis.] 
,  ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  (1«*aVnft 'Am. 
yv*cm)s\  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thessalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amurath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
"  Monodia,"  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
1.6  muter*  of  Leo  Allatius,  Rom.  1653,  8vo.,  pp. 
318 — 380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  d*  Hut.  Byz.  Script,  i.  88, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  Supp.  to  Cave,  JlisL  Lit.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAITIS  fArafrtt),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  zvL  p.  738),  sonuv 
times  Aneitis  (Plut.  Aria*.  27),  sometimes  Tanais 
(Clem.  Alex.  ProirepL  p.  43),  or  N anaea.  (Maccab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Assy- 
ria, Penis,  &c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xiL  p.  569.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  (ItpoSovKot)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Acilisene  these 
slaves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut.  Lucull.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Pans.  iii.  16. 
§  6 ;  Plut  L  c),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex.  L  c ;  Agathias,  L  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiii.  3;  Spartian.  Carac  7;  comp.  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANA'NIUS  f/ArdViOf),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Htpponax  (about  540  &  C.) 


The  invention  of  the  satyric  iambic  verso  called 
Season  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Hipponax. 
(Hephaest.  p.  30,  11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  of 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  78,  282, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  col- 
lected by  Welcker.  (Hippanadis  el  Amanii  lamLo- 
grapkorum  Frcu/mentat  p.  109,  6c c)       [P.  S.J 

ANAPHAS  fAm^oi),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  a.  c  521, 
and  to  bare  been  lineally  descended  from  Atos*a, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  was  tbe  father  of  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadocia,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Da  tames.  (Died,  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  n.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,  *.  v.  xpvc6yi>trot.    [P.  S.J 

ANASTA'SIUS  CAwTdVior),  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Armatus,  44  De  Ratione  Victus  Salmons 
post  Incisam  Venam  et  Kmissum  Sangninem,** 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  tbe 
to</imenSanitatuSalernii<inum.  (e.g.  Antverp.  1567, 
1 2 mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  (irevk 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year* 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tctrab.  iii. 
serm.iv.  47,  p.  COD),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  time  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  IL,  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 

[ANASTASIUS  SlNAlTA.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  ( 'Awuttq^.oj  ),  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Dicoru*  (Aor»- 
po%)  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  his 
eye-balls,  was  born  about  430  a.  d.,  at  Dyrra- 
chium  in  Epeirus.     He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  family,  and  wc  arc  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  circumstances  concerning  his  life  pre- 
viously to  his  accession.     We  know,  however, 
that  he  was  a  zealous  Kutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silentiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  bis 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silentiarius,  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  I  saurian,  having  died  in  491 
without  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  during  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Anastasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  be  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  be  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  M agister  Officiorum, 
and  Longinus  Selinuntius,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  imperial  troops.  Tin* 
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r,  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Isaurian  war,  kited  till  497,  and  partly  till 
i'-'Z,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rmfprrur  hy  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebellion.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
the  Hunc  h l«cked,  and  under  them  Jnstinus,  who 
l>^came  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them- 
selves greatly  as  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Anastasina,  The  following  year*  were  signalized 
hy  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
tarbances  between  the  factions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
»aa  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  plague,  (a.  D.  500.) 
Aca»tasiu*  tried  to  relieve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  xpvcra^ryi/poT,  a  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
indi:?ero ntly  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadia,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Byzantine  army  commanded  by 
Hrpuous  and   Patricia*  Phrygius,  and  ravaged 

purchased  peace  in  505  by  paying  1 1 ,000  pounds 
sA  gold  to  the  Persians,  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
peror the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun.  From 
Asia  Ana-otasius  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  the  Kast-Goths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  rain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
dHatigable  warriors  crossed  that  river  in  great 
and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
in  sight  of  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
were  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
ncighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
structing a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pom  us  Euxinus.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
of  this  n  ail,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
he  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
Recount  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
txariaa,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
chxan  Palladras  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  This  act 
wa*  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
frstion  of  faith  acconling  to  the  orthodox  principles 
Lud  down  tn  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Notwith- 
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standing  this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutycbius,  and  in 
496  he  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
The  successor  of  Euphemius 


nitis,  wb 


Ren 


thwarted  the  measures  of  the  cm- 


p»-ror,  and  who  but  a  few  years  aft  r  v     L,    ,  , 


Anastasius  gave  to  the 
Kuiychian  Tirnothi-us,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matters.      Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 

s»>r,  Ilormivdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 


the  East.  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Vitalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  bis  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  **  Diptychs"  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modern  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemont's  **  Histoire 
I  des  Empereurs."  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  far  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
Manic  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently 
proached.  Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  uHisto 
du  Bas  Empire,"  does  not  condemn  him;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  scq. ;  Cedrcnus,  pp. 
354-365,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  1 15-141,  ed. 
Paris;  Grcgor.  Turon.  iL  38.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoaseeretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicua,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Ritfus,  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  n,  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  I  saurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition foiled,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces;  for 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
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Anastasius,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  nil  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  716,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Thesaalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isaurus  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Tcr- 
belis  or  Terbelius,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theoplmncs, 
pp.321,  Ac,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  26,  &c; 
Cedrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Anttquar.  Led.  iii. 
pp.  123—186.  The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest  He  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heimbach.  it  p.  10;  ed.  FabroL  iy.  p.  701, 
viL  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  SU'phanua.  Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  nave  been  contemporary  with  Justinian;  Reita, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  of  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.  (Eicun,  xx.  p.  1234.)  The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  A.  d. 
517.  Procopius  (de  IMl.  Pen.  ii.  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dara,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Cbosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosrocs,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosrocs  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  G.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nick 
(about  520 — 536  A.  D.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.   (Bill.  Cuislin.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  1.,  bishop  of  Romb,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origcn.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origen's  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rnfinus.  (Constant,  Epid.  Pontif. 
Rom.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  (Epist.  16.)  [P.  8.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  496 
to  bis  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
I-i tin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cia*. There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Ualuziua,  Nov.  ColUcL  Conal  p.  1 457.    [P.  S.J 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SIN  A  IT  A  QAm<mbr*os  2i- 
ra*TTjj).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  Aittioch 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  coi>- 
trovcrsy  with  the  Aphthartodocetac,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af- 
terwards banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  •»  de 
Cura  Pastorali,"  and  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  a.  D. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Ml 
Sinai,  called  by  laterGreek  writers  "the  New  Moses" 
(Mhxnji  k#oj),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his 44  Hodegus." 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarch* 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  "  Sinaita"  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  "Hodegus"  (ttiryds),  or 
*  Guide,"  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Other* 
have  thought  that  be  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  G  reiser 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstndt,  1606,  4 to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  (acts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (litU. 
Gnu*,  x.  p.  57 1 ),  and  Cave.  ( ilia.  Lit. )    [  P.  S. ) 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bbkytus,  afterwards  P.  P. 
( praefectus  prarloriv)  of  Illyricum,  received  a  locrii 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  hit 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  forensic  eminence,  from  IJorvtus  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
favour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  cotuularia  of  Galatia,  and  we  find  him 
named  vicarius  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  n.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1 .  tit.  30.  s.  1 9.)  A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  vicarius  Africae;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Asiar,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit.  1.  a.  28.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district.  (CodLTh. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  38,  ib.  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  A.  D.  359  (Am.  Marc  xix. 
1 1 .  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  A.  o.  361.  (xxi.  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  praefect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuously  from 
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a.  D.  346  to  A.  D.  JVJ 1 ,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
His  admuii«trati'in  Is  mentioned  by  MarceDinus  as 
an  era  of  unusual  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Anrelius  Victor  (  Trajan)  as  a  bright  but  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down- 
ward progress  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
prewon  of  provincial  governors.  Ho  is  often 
ppaken  of  in  the  letters  of  Libanius ;  and  several 
letter*  of  Libanius  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anstulius.  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  favours  or 
m-itminendinpr  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Anatolian.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
ttantins  bis  appointment  to  the  pracfecture  of  llly- 
rkutn,  he  said  to  the  emperor,  **  Henceforth,  prince, 
no  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity."  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

Be  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
mdefetigable,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Aoatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatoli ns 
it  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
ric. ( Wernsdorff,  ad  HimcrwvL,  xxxiL  and  297.) 
If  ve  would  lean i  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  man,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
nius  and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapiua.  In 
the  18th  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  of  pupu-  and  persiflaije-,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
bow  for  the  censure  and  the  praise  are  ironical. 
Libanius  wem»  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
quaintance wait  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person ; 
did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents voluntarily  offered  ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
his  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age; and  was  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
opon  old  friends. 

Among  his  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  effusions  of  Mileaius  of  Smyrna,  that  he 
called  htm  Mileains  the  Muse.  Anatoli  us  himself 
received  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
his  reputation  the  nickname  'Afvrploiy,  a  word 
which  has  puxxled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
and  lexicographers,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toon.  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Eunapiua  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
the  KajcoScuutev  twv  SvntXwv  X°P^S-  '*c  was  a 
heathen,  and  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
h^thenism  was  unfashionable,  and  when  the  tide 
cf  opinion  had  t>egiin  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fices, and  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
occurs  m  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  authority.  Jac  Oodefroi  states,  in  the 
J'neopoaruphia  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
donan  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(vis.  letters  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  that  be- 
l'mged  to  the  preceding  article  on  Amphilochius, 
ha*  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Bitter. 

The  Anatolius  who  was  P.P.  of  lllyricum  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law.  It  is  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponicn  by  one  or  other  of  thu 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindania- 
nns,)  Bcrytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Niclas,  ProlcgoM.  ad  Genpon.  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  (CW.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  con- 
cerning Sympathies  and  Antijvthirt  (wtpl  Ivp-raQtivv 
teal  'AvTiiraletwe),  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (BM.  G'r.  iv.  p.  29) ;  but  wo  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  Inrablichus 
(Brucker,  Hist.  Phi/,  vol.  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  Questions.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  mamstcr  offici- 
orum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Maranga,  a.  n.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)     [J.  T.  O.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Bxnvn'a. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  {Const.  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  eir  illustris-  maoistcr,  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Lcontius 
and  his  grandfather  Eudoxius  44  optimam  mi  me* 
moriam  in  leoibus  reliquerttnL."  Ha  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Mattbaeus  Bias  tares  (in  Pratt 
Syntaa.)  states,  that  the  44  professor  (dyrutiycrtcp ) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo 
rus  Hermopolites  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  mora 
briefly ;  Isidorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus. 
but  more  diffusely  than  the  other  two."  It  is  pos* 
sibly  from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  miaquo 
tation  of  this  passage,  that  Terrasson  (Hisioire  de  la 
Jurisp.Rom.  p.  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodoras  Hermopolites 
and  Isidorus,  to  translate  Justinian's  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Constitttfio,  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  o.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodoras,  Isidorus, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
A.  d.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
was  advocatus  fisci,  and  was  one  of  the  major**  ju- 
dvtt  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  dhrinat  domus  tt  ret  priraia*.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de- 
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ceased  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
heirs.  He  perished  in  a.  d.  557*  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Berytus.  (Agath./7wr.  v.  3.)  [J.T.G.] 

ANATO'LIUS  \  'Avar6\tos ),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutychcs  and  his  followers,  and  whs 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Cbaloedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  up  between  Anatoli  us  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatoli  us  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  a.  d.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  a.  d.  449.)  [P.  8.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AycmfAior),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
dicba  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Eusebius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (//.  E.  vii.  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known  ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  (L  c.) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  **  Volu- 
men  dc  Paschate,"  or  "  Canones  Pasrhnlea,"  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
Dodrina  Temporum,  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  do  Vir.  IUtut.  c  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  ScoXaryovntra  Tjjs  'Apt8 firmer}*. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Grace,  ui.  p.  462.    [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  ("Aval).  I.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  bis  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Pans.  L  35.  §  5, 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  "Ayajrer,  or  "AMurrst,  or 
*A*eur«»  ira*8fi,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  7,  x.  88.  §  8 ;  Ctc  de  Nat. 
Dear.  iii.  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  v.  4  ;  Pint  Tim.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
*Ava#tf f  «o<3«f  at  Amphissa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetcs,  or  the  Cabeiri  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  Amphisaa  and  Sarao- 
thrace  has  been  inferred.  (Com p.  Euttath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.        [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  ('At^orydpor),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Clazomcnae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  b.  c.  499.  His  father,  Hegesibulus, left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  daring 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  hare 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  rack 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thos  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  mat 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  un«uy  a: 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  princijAl 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration  seized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  wa» 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  ar> 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12,  dec.;  Plut.  Perid.  32,  Nldat, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxa^ra* 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  imptetv, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Percii 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  infloenro 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  pot  to 
death  ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  no*- 
went  to  Lnmpsacus,  and  it  seems  to  liarc  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
nrfiifffiit  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  kuJ 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsarns  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  nonou red  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  hit 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
c.  3  ;  Diet  of  Ant  $.  r.  ^Ara^ayApvta.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes;  bat 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  ^mr 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  That 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagnra*  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosnphr ,r% 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  hit 
successors  Lalwured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  causeof  sll 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  coneemd 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  r* 
pour,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence.  This 
poSs,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  hot 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  ths  worW 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supf**-^ 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  thou^. 
before  the  vovt  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  i*  * 
confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  tbers 
an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  poru 
(6fiMOfi*p7))  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  Th? 
turns  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  proce** 
arose  the  things  we  see  in  this  world.  Ton 
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and  separation,  however,  were  made  in  such 
s  manner,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  ports 
of  ether  thing*  or  heterogeneous  element*,  and  is 
what  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  mt,  which  thus  regulated  and 
the  material  world,  is  itself  also  cognoscent, 
isequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition :  it 
alone  can  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  arc  imperfect  and  often  lead  us 
into  error.  Anaxngoras  explained  his  dnalistic 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
h  only  from  such  fragments  as  are  quoted  from  it 
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Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
nore  detailed  account  see  Hitter,  (ksch.  d.  lonisch. 
PhiLas.  p,  203,  Ac;  Brandis,  RU™.  Afta.  L  p.  117, 
te..  Handb.  <Ur  (Jack,  der  PhUos.  L  p.  232,  Ac. ; 
J.  T.  Ht-msen,  Aruurayoras  Claxomenuu,  stnr  de 
rua  euu  atxpse  PkUoscqJiu^  Gotting.  1821,  8to.  ; 
Breier,  Die  Philosophic  dts  Anaxaqoras  von  Klazo- 
kjtm  xacA  Aristoteles.  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag- 
ments of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schauhaeh  :  Annxagorae.  Fratjmenta  co/left,  <£c, 
Leipzig,  1827,  8vo.,  and  much  better  by  Schorn, 
AtfiMJforaM  Fray  men  to,  dispos.  et  illustr.,  Bonn, 
18J9,  8vo.  [L.8.] 

ANAXA'OORAS  {'Jux^cryipas),  of  Aegtna,  a 
sedptor,  flourinhed  about  B.  c  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  np  at  Olyrapia 
by  the  states  which  had  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
Tasion  of  Xerxes.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  (Anthol.  Grace 
L  p.  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene- pain  ting  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

[A&ATB ABCH178.]  [P.  8.] 

ANAXANDER  (,A*tt£aj>opoi),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Eurycrates,  is  named  by 
Pausania*  as  commanding  against  Aristomenes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Mcssenian  war,  B.  c. 
668 ;  bat  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
••Element  of  TyTtaeua  (given  by  Strabo,  rui.  p. 
3S>2).  that  the  grandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  the  second.  (Pans.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
nr.  15.  %  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3;  Pint  Ajyopfuh. 
lot)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA  CAru&topa)  and  her  sister 
Lathria.  twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heraclide 
king  of  Cleonae,  are  said  to  hare  been  married  to 
the  tv*in-born  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles;  Anaxandra,  it  would  teem,  to  Proclea. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Paosanias.  (HL  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nealcess  was  herself  a  painter  about  B.  a  228. 
(Didvmus,  ap.  Ctem.  Ale*.  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 
Sylb.)  [P.  8.] 

AN  AX  A  N  I) RIDES  ('Aya^^plSrts).  1.  Son 
cf  Theopompus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himself  never  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
LeetTchidcs  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  father  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton's 
Fasti,  iL  p.  204,  and  Herod,  viii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
Leon,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  B.  c.  At 
th«  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
alliance  with  "  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,"  t.  e. 
about  554,  the  war  with  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
leigns  went  against  them,  had  now  been  decided 


In  the  Spartans'  favour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephora,  we  are  told,  made  him  tako  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Clcomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paua.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut.  Apophth.  Lac. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing the  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton's  Fasti,  L  opp.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  205,  and 
Mailer's  Dorians,  bk.  i.  c  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AN  AX  A'NDRI  DES('Am{av8ptti7*)»  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandrides. 
[Alkxandridbh,  and  Plut.  Qwest.  Grate  c.  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  (Aj*£ovo>iJ»j),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  B»  c  376  (A farm. 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (Met  iii.  10— 12;  Eth.  End. 
vL  10  ;  Nicom.  viL  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
be  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty- three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
$.v.;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374;  Meineke  ;  llode.)    [P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  ('A*a(o>x<>').  »  philosopher 
of  Abdern,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  flourished 
about  340  b.  c  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  favour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  •Hb'auiQviK&t. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  **a  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  {Tusc. 
iL  21,  de  Nat.  Deor.  iiL  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus we  know  nothing.  Some  writers  understand 
his  title  etocufiovttt&t  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  be  tti&aiuovla,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  *toainorutoly  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius's  perfume- casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  10; 
Plut.  Alex.  52;  Plin.  vii.  23;  Aelian,  V.  If.  ix. 
c  37 ;  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Philos.  i.  p.  1207 ;  Dathe, 
ProUuh  de  Anaxarcho,  Lips.  1 762.)      [P.  S.] 
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ANAXA'RETK  CA»-a|af><T»i),  a  maiden  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
profession!  of  love  and  lamentations  of  I  phis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession  ;  but 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Sahunis  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [L.  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  AN  AX  IS  ('Aj<(ajor'Aj^ij), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Htiaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
18.  §7.)  [US.] 

ANAXI'BIA  ('Avattla).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  betarac  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alcestis.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Craticus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthencs,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pylades.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4;  SchoL  ad Eurip. 
OrtsL  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  117)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyocbca.  Eustathius  (ad  It. 
iL  29G)  confounds  Agamemnon's  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Craticus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Annxibin  in  Plut  de  Flum,  4.       [L.  S.J 

ANAXI'BIUS  fAm^'Sun),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rcan  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (a.  c  400. 
Xen.Anub.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
pbus  met  them  again  at  Sinopc,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  camo 
out  of  the  Euxine.  (A  nab.  vi.  1.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Pharnabaxus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fultilling  his  agree- 
ment. A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xcnophon.  (A nab.  viL  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratadcs,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
(A nab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  C.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Pharnabazus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap  ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristarchus.  (Anab.  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)  In 
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the  year  S89,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  from  Sparta 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Ak»y* 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athena  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandroa,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  doty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there;  and,  with,  as 
small  body  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  a  c  388.  (Xen.  HtlL  it.  8. 
g  32  39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  (*A><i*?dn|i),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Cleitodemus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  AM.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS(/Ai-a4««^i),king  of  Spart*, 
1 1th  of  the  Eurypontida,  son  of  Zeuxidamus, 
temporary  with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the 
elusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.  c  6*iii. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  (*Ai«&oaji0f),  an 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c  1 64,  and 
iu  u.t  155.  (Polyb.  xxxL  6,  8,  xxxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  CA»s<fXa», 
'Afa^fAaof),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  Utwt 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (  Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,  34;  x.  190;  A  then.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655  ;  Meineke  ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.J 

ANAXILA'US  ('Aj<UsoO,» Greek  historia 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ami.  Horn.  L  1 ;  Diog. 
Lnert.  L  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  fA^fAoot),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  a  c.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  3.  §  19; 
Pint.  Ate  pp.  208,  <L,  209,  a. ;  com  p.  Diod.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesselings  note;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  8  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  ('AyaitKaos)  or  ANA'XILAS 
rAra^fAat),  tyrant  of  Rhxuicm,  was  the  son  of 
C  re  tines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rhegium  in  a.  c  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seized  upon  Zancle. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod,  vi.  22,  23;  Thac  vi. 
4  ;  comp.  AristoL  Pot.  v.  10.  §  4.)  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginian*  for  his 
father-in-law,  Terillus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaus 
was  married  to  Iliero.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  PytA.  i. 
112.)  Anaxilaus  died  in  476,  leaving  M  icy  thus 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  66,  76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi- 
laus has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  (IMj*.  on  J'ka- 
Uiris,  p.  105,  &c,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  is  the 
same  as  the  one 
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ANAXILA'US  fAj^Uoot),  a  physician  and  I 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  wh  bom  at  Laria*a,  bat 
at  which  city  of  that  name  u  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustas  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  R.  c.  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cused of  being  a  magician  (Euseb.  Ckrott,  ad 
Ofynp.  clxxxviiL),  which  charge,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated in  his  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
trick*  are  mentioned  by  St  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (Adv. 
Harm,  lib.  i.  torn.  iii.  Jfarr.  1 4,  voL  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1682),  and  seTeral  specimens  are  given  by 
Puny  (//.  A",  xix.  4,  xxv.  95,  xxviii.  49,  xxxii.  52, 
xxxv.  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
mav  be  easilv  explained.  (Cagnati,  Varkus  Observat. 
iii.*10,  p.  213,  Ac,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)   [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXI'LIDES  (*Aj«{<*&iit),  a  Oreek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
sophers. (Diog  Laert  iii.  2;  Hieron.  r.  Jovin.  1.) 

ANAX1MANDER  CAvo&uiropoj)  of  Mile- 
tus, the  son  of  Praxiades,  bom  b.  c  610  (Apollod. 
ap.  £ho<j.  Laert.  ii.  1,2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  hare  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
countryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic  Acad. 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic  in  AridoL  Phytt.  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
be  an  exception.  (Themist  Oral,  xxvi.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (»e»olirreu  «f<paAai*>o> 
tt)»  (k9*oi*),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
ApoDodorus.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  early  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
markably distinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
or  Pythagorean  school.  (Comp.  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
PhiL  Lec  viL)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
the  word  dpgi)  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed : 
he  held  that  this  apxH  the  infinite  (rd  &ittipov\ 
everlasting,  and  divine  (Arist  Phyt.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.   (Simplic  L  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
from  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  iwttpor  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anax inlander's 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively  ;  and  the 
three  systems  woidd  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,  Plut  de  Plac.  PhiL 
L  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  itoj, 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
(ap.  Simpi.  Phyt.  foL  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (de  Cod.  iii  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  Attipov  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  c  ; 
Simplic.  Phyt.  fol  6,  a  ;  Plut.  Ptae.  PL  i.  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  (Afctaph.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrastus  (ap.  Simpi  Pkys.  foL  6,  b,  83,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximandcr's  own  word*,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  dhrtipov  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
duototupH  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (rovi),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut.  ap. 
Eusdt.  Prarp.  Evany,  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  ot 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apotlonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  water 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
ivtipov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hcsiod.  (Bitter,  art. 
Anaximander^  in  Ersch  and  (t ruber's  Encyd.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fall.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  I.e.;  Plut  de  Plac.  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist.  dt 
Cod.  ii.  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(dePtae.  ii.  20,  25}  and  Stobneus  (Ed.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  ran  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut  de  Plae.  v.  19;  Euseb.  /.  c;  Plut.  Sympott. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  PhiL  c.  6 ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  1 0 ; 
Pint  de  Plac.  i.  7.) 

The  nse  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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into  Greece  by  Anaximander  or  hi*  contemporaries. 
(Favorin.  op.  Ding.  L  e. ;  Plin.  ii.  8  ;  Herod,  ii. 
109.)  The  assertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  invented 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Sol  mas.  Plin.  Exercit.  p.  445,  b,  o,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Astronomic, 

f,  1 19,  Ac  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
orizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day  ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximamler  is  said  to 
hare  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c)  Anaxi- 
rounder  flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Suraos,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  01.  Iviii.  2  (a.  c.  547),  according  to 
Apollodorus.  (ap.  Diog.  I.  c.)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  532,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander'*  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  s.  v. 
'iSvxot)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  HelL)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
Hist  Pkilosoph.  Graeco-Rotnanae  ex  fontium  locis 
conlexta.)  [W.  F.  D.j 

ANAXI'MENES  ('Ava^vijs),  who  is  usually 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  a*  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samos,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  Ionians 
must  be  subdued.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  3,  flee.) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  B»  c  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  a  c  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645;  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  11; 
Origcn,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  &c) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  3.)  For  both  phil  osophcrs 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element :  while  Anaximander,  on  the  con- 


trary, regarded  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rarefaction 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of  air 
made  dense,  and  from  the  earth  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (PluL  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Erang.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  element :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (Plut.  de 
Pr.  Frig.  7,  de  Plac  Ph,  iii.  4  ;  Aristot.  Metapi. 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
does  he  seem  to  hare  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut  de  Plac  Ph.  I  3) ;  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso- 
phical system.  (Plut.  /.  c)  [C.  E.  P.] 

AN  AX  I'MENES  ('Arafrtfeif )  of  La  mmaccs, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic    He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v. 
10  ;  Diod.  xr.  76.)    A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.    His  grateful  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works  :   1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KatfvAij,  'AAoV»rf<n>i; 
Eustratius.  ad  Aristot.  Elk.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  3 ;  Harpo- 
crat. s.  v.  'AAjcf/io^oj,  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)    3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi.  18.  $  2)  calls  rd  cV  "EWrfffw  dpxauci,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  m-pnrrai  Wropiai. 
or  wptirn  laropla,  (Athen.  vi.  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)    It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaininonda*. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Thcopompus,  his  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  work.    This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vi  8.  §  3 ;  Stud. 
/.  c.)    The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutarch  (Praec  Pol.  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Isaeo,  19 ;  De  adm.  vi 
die  Demosth.  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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think  highly  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
a  rhetorical  than  on  historical  character. 


more  of 
He  en- 

jeyed  some  reputation  aa  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
as  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Dionys.  Hal  L&; 
Pau-<  Lc.%  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  other*, 
Mich  as  the  one  which  Euthias  delivered  against 
Phnme.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  591 ;  comp.  Harpocr.  $.  v. 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casaubon  (ad 
lho-j.  Lcu-rL  ii.  3),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons  ;  but  their  identity  has  been  proved 
br  Tery  satisfactory  arguments.  What  renders 
him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  fact, 
wiiich  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
investigations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
U  the  to-called  PTjTopun)  wp6s  'AXt^avSpov^  which 
Ls  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
atenes  was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
preface  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
e*:abli*hed  a*  a  fact  by  Spengel  in  his  iwayoryrj 
rex**",  **  Sire  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
sd  editos  Aristotelis  de  rhetorica  libros,"  Stuttgard, 
1828,  p.  182.  Ac  (Comp.  QuintH.  UL  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
a  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
or  tan,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  bis  predeces- 
sor*, with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  divides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
but  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epideictic, 
fehooid  be  separated  from  them.  As  regards  the 
phm  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 


tiut  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher  :  the  whole 
is  a  *erie«  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
subject  should  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
fctances,  as  far  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
•Jit  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con- 
cerned. (Vosaioa,  de  Ilistor.  Grate,  p.  92,  &c^  ed. 
We»Wrmann ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  CriL  Orat.  Grace. 
p.  8*5 ;  Westermaan,  Gtwck.  dcr  O'riccJi.  Beredtxam- 

[L.a] 

AN  AX  IPPUS  fAn^nrvosX  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  and  flourish- 
ed about  b.  c  303.  (Suidas,  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plavs,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAX1S  f/A*a$i»),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Cireece,  which  was  carried  down  to  B.C.  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  1.  [ALCMK4S.]    2.  A  wo- 

man of  Troezen,  whom  Theseus  was  Baid  to  have 
carried  off.  After  slaving  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
daughters.  (Pint  The*.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCAEUS  ('Aynaun).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Lycurgus  and  CreophOe  or  Eurynome,  and 
father  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
f  2,  10.  g  8 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173 ;  Horn.  1L  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 


boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paus. 
▼iii.  5.  g  2,  45.  §  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  894 ;  Ot. 
Met.  viii.400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samoa,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Maeander,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Peruana,  F.nodos, 
Samos,  Alithorses,  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.vii.  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hygin  us  (Fab.  14),  Ancaeus  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  other ; 
and  Apollonjus  Rhodius  (ii.  867,  Ac.)  rebates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An* 
caeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius  (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  be 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  voAAd  pero(t>  k4\ik6s  r«  rat 
X«AsW  tiucporr,  44  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  hit  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man's  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirl  wall 
in  Philolog.  Afase.ua,  vol  L  p.  106,  Ac)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  H.  xxiii.  635.  (L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  M alius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  87. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  8.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocrat  ical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  B.  c  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic 

36  ;  SchoL  Bob.  pro  Sett.  p.  304,  in  Vatin.  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Puracvs.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  ('ATXtVaaw),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Pans.  i.  32.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALE  I'AyxiaXv),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Byx.  *.  a)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  1 130.    [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS  ('ATxfoAoj).  Three  mythical 
parsonages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  11.  v.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  ('AyxfaAoi),  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  1 1 67  to  1 1 85  A.  n., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an 
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Shilosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  I.  Five  synodal 
ecrees,  published  in  Greek,  and  Latin  in  the  Jtu 
Or.  Horn.  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
some  extracts  hare  been  published,  by  Leo  Alia- 
tius.  (De  Eodet.  Occident,  abpie  Orient  perpet. 
Consent.)  [P.  S.] 

ANCHI'NOE.  [Achiroe.] 
ANCHIMO'LIUS  ('A-yxi/xo'Ajoi),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Pcisistrntidac  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
B.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopccoe  in  Attica, 
(Herod,  v.  C3.) 

ANCHI'SES  ('A?x'<"?0»  »  «>n  of  Capy"  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilus,  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  //.  xx.  208, Ac), 
from  Zeus  himself.  (Corap.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Ljfcoj>h.  1232.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  94)  makes 
him  a  sou  of  Assarocus  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchises  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  820;  lies.  Tluoy.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  U.  or.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c),  the  goddess  hod 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  be  would  be  the  father  of  a  sou,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When, there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  /.  a;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
agisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 
phetic powers  to  Anchises.  (Aen.  ii.  687,  with 
Serv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  (Aen.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &c.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicanuusus  (i.  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fast. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  64; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229  ;  Aurcl.  Vkt.  De  Orvj.  Gent.  Rom. 
10,  &c)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pausanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boosted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises  ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  be  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  894),  and 
others,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the  ] 
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gulf  of  Thermus  near  the  Hellespont.  (Conon,  46.) 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (iii.  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyras  or  Lyrnus, 
and  Homer  (//.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  bcr  mother's  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  II.  xxiii.  296.  [I*.  S.] 

ANCHISI'ADES  ('Ayxtentii)')*  a  patronymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  bis  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xviL  754;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  348),  and 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
//.  xxiii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

AN'CHU'RUS  ('Ayxovpos),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Celaenac  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchuras,  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.    (Pluu  ParuU.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Home, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty- three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  from  about  b.  c.  638  to  614.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.    But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  pace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventinc  to  dwell  on.    These  conquered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr's  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.    (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.  J'UU.)    It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etroria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  aa  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine  ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  increasing. 
(Liv.  i.  32,  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  36 — 15  ;  Cic  deRep. 
ii.  18  ;  PluL  Num.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  HitL  of  Route,  i. 
p.  352,  &c.;  Arnold,  HitL  of  Rome,  i.  p.  19.) 
ANDO'BALES.  [Indimus.] 
ANDO'CIDES  ('AvoWo'tjj),  one  of  the  tea 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
was  born  at  Athens  in  B.  c  467.    He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  family  of  the  Ceryces,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut.  VU.X.OraL  p.  834,  b.,  AlcA.  31; 
cmnp.  Andoc  de  Redit.  §  26 ;  de  Myeter.  §  Ml.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchial 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  B.  c  436,  together  with  Glaucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thuc.  L  51;  Plut.  ViL  X.  OraL  I.  e.)    After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  occs- 
siocs  ns  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
lossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoe.  e.  Ai- 
rib.  §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  sir 
tacked  for  his  political  opinions  (e.  Alrib.  §  8),  be 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  a.  c.  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
|  Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  sod 
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mutilated  the  Hermae.  It  appeared  the  more 
likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
latter  of  these  crimes  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  overthrowing  the  demo- 
rmtical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
close  to  his  house  in  the  phyle  Aegeis  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Pint. 
U.  ec;  Nepov  A  lab.  3;  Sluiter,  Lea  Andoc.  c.  3.) 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  but  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  Cbarmides  or  Timaeus  (de  Myti. 
$  48  ;  Plut.  Aldb.  L  c),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  lie  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando- 
cides was  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens.  (De  Red.  §  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  various  ports  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
nexions with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
MysL  §  1 37;  Lys.  c,  Andoc.  §  6.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometimes  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cyprus  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Comp.  Plut.  I.e. ; 
Phot.  DM.  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Ttetz.  Ckii.  vl 
373,  Sec)  In  B.  c.  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Samoa  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
(De  Red.  %%  11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
oligarchs  informed  of  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
their  leader  IVisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
him  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samoa.  During  his  trial,  Andocides,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
leaped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
there  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  This 
saved  his  life,  but  he  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after- 
ward iu  however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  (De  Red.  §  15  ;  Plut,  L  c.;  Lysias.  c.  An- 
doc. §  29.) 

Andocides  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
by  some  circumstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
friend,  and  'was  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again 
he  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democra- 
tical  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens;  but  as  be  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  civil  disfranchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytanes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lys.  c.  Andoc.  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
B.  c  411,  tiiat  Andocides  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  uon  his  Return"  (wepl  ttji  iaurov  koB6Zou), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
docides went  to  reside  in  Elis  (Plut.  Vil.  X.  Oral. 
p.  835,  a. ;  Phot.  /.  c),  and  during  the  time  of  his 
absence  from  his  native  city,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleophon,  a  manufacturer  of  Ivres, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cratic!! party.  (De  Mytt.  §  146.) 

Andocides  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  B.  c. 
403,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 


Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  bim  also.  He  himself  says 
(de  Myti.  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes ;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  island,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  (De  Red. 
§  20,  De  Afyst.  §4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  (e.  Andoc.  §  33,  comp.  §  1 1 ),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Archippns  or  Aristippus  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andocides  ittcame  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  architheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games  and  was  at  last  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  a.  c~  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephisius  Agyrrhius  Meletus  and  Epichares 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfranchisement. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Elcusis.  (De  Mytt.  §  1 10,  &c.)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
"on  the  Mysteries"  ( wtpi  vwr  nwrrnplmv),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  be 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  B.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon's  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (xapmtpte^tias).  The 
speech  "On  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon"  (»«pl  vi}f 
irpdr  A*K«oauAoWbui  e/pifwjr),  which  is  still  extant, 
refers  to  this  affair.  It  was  spoken  in  b,  c.  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Mytt. 
8§  146,  148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(  Vesp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
docides. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  ns  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (De  Myrt.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  frjin  his  father,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  (De  My  ft. 
§144;  Lys.  c.  A ndoc.  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  (ward  'AAjrt&dSoi/), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.  c. 
415;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  aacribed  it  to  Phaeox,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  very  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluitcr,  Led.  And.  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Tbcon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suidas, 
a  v.  &4wv.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  tho  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionys. 
Hal  de  Lys.  2,  de  Thucyd.  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiskc,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  183.5,  8vc,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are  :  J.  0. 
Sluiter,  Lectiones  Andocideae^  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg, 
1832,  8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  UisL  Orit.  OruL  Grate  pp. 
47-57 ;  YVesterraann,  Gesck,  der  Griech.  Beredt- 
tamkeit,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.J 

ANDRAEMON  ('AyipaluMp).  1.  The  hus- 
band of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus,  and  father  of  Thoas.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrius,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Oeneus  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §§  1  and  6;  Horn.  II.  ii.  638;  Paus. 
v.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Aniphiasa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pausa- 
nias (/.  c)  and  Strabo  (z.  p.  463,  &c)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  Hacmon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  ApoUodorus  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  Atuovot  instead  of  'Aripaiuavoi. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  ( Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  CA^paifioviSns),  a  pa- 
tronymic from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoa*.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 638,  vii.  168,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANDIIA'OATHUS  (ArSpdyaBot)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  B.  c.  287, 
but  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysiinachus. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 


ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiero, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  the  grand- 
son of  Hiero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hieronymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  HannibaL 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  Andraoo- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusons,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
a.  c  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  CAstpias),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athcnaeus. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  QAAptat),  of  Argos,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys'-wrestling. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.J 

A'NDREAS  ('Artpsaf),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Coma 
Arehuttrorum),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Diet,  of  Ant  s.  v.  Archuiter.)  If, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  bo  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Caryatus  in  Ea- 
boca  (Cassius  Iatros.  Problem.  /'Ay*.  §  58),  the 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysaor  {i  row  Xyvcrnpot  or 
XpwrdoposX,  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Gales, 
Explkat.  Vocum  Ilippocr.  ».  v.  *lv&ut6vy  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Hcrophilus. 
(Ccla.  De  Medic,  v.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  So  ran.  De 
Arte  Obstetr.  c.  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  phyikian 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attend;  met?  on  x I in  t  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  c.  217),  by  Thco- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  lung.  (Polyb. 
v.  81.)  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extract* 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.  He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  called  KwiKvcaos.  (Cae- 
lius  AureL  De  Morb.  AatL  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  bis  works  Iltpl  Ttjs  'Iaroiiriff  r«*eaA*yi.'ai 
On  Medical  Genealogy,  be  is  said  by  Soranu%  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera,  voL  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  be  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  tho  Library  at  Cnidos ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varisr 
tions  by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tzetzes  (CkiL  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabricias, 
Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  J  fat. 
<\f  the  Seven  Wise  Master*,  in  Ellis's  5/>  n  mm»  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iiL  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  BtSAiotyiirflo*, 
the  Aegisthnt  (or  Adulterer)  of  Boobs.  {Etymol. 
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.If am.  3.  r.  BiSXiaiyurio!.)  The  name  occurs  in 
several  ancient  authors  ( Pliny,  H.  N.  xx.  76,  xxii. 
49,  xx i  Li.  27  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  A  dr.  Haere*.  i.  1. 
i  X  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  ad  Arutopk. 
"A  ops,"  v.  267 ;  SchoL  ad  Aicuttd.  **  Die/wo,"  tt. 
684,  8*23,  &c.),  but  no  other  facts  are  related  of 
him  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Gere,  Hid.  de  I 
U  Midi  Fabric.  BtM.  Grace,  voL  xiii  p.  57,  ed. 
vet. ;  Haller,  BibUotk.  Botan.,  Ckirurg.%  and  A/cxfc. 
PratL;  Sprengd,  Hid.  de  la  Mid.;  Iien.ee,  Gt*- 
dkidi*  d*r  Mmd,)  [W.  A.  11.] 

ANDREAS,  biahop  of  Cabsarka  in  Cappado- 
cta,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal editions  of  Chrysostom's  works.   He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  **  Therapentica  Spiritualis,"  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant  in  the  **  Kclogac 
Asceticae*'  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Ncssel, 
CuL  Viadoh.  Pt-L,  cod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  381.)  [P.&] 
ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crbtx,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  M  of 
Jerusalem  *•  ('UpoaoXvfdnft,  i  'UpocoXvpMv),  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete,    His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
has  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
A.  D.  635.    (Hid.  Lit,  tub  ann.)    In  680  he  was 
sent  by  Theodoras,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Mxnothelites,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  are  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathr,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu- 
nicating to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
haTe  been  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.    A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric 
BtU.  Grate,  xi.  p.  64.)    The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymns,  were  published  by  Combensius,  Par.  1644, 
foL,  and  in  his  Acinar- Nov,  Par.  1648.  A  u  Com- 
putus Paschalia,"  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius.  (Doctr. 
Temp.  iii.  p.  393.)    There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  several  of  these  works.     (P.  S.J 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
a.  d_,  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
first  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
his  Apoi.  adv.  Orientals,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  Hodtgu*  of  Anasta- 
sius  Sinaita.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  {a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Theodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Theodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  M  Epistolae  Ephe- 
sinae"  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.J 

ANDREOPU'LUS.  [Syntipab.] 
ANDREUS  (*Ayop«i/*),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peneios  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
Orchomenoa    in    Boeotia  was  called  Andrei*. 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5.)    In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
3)  Pausanias  speaks  of  Andrcus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  he  means  the  same  man  as  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andros. 
According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andrcus  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Rhadamanthys,  from  whom  he  re- 
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Ceived  the  island  afterwards  called  Andros  as  a 

present.  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  coloniser 
of  Andros,  Andrus  and  not  Andreus.  [L.S.] 

ANDRISCUS  ('Ai^/newf).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per- 
I  seus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  seised  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilios  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 

b.  c.  148.  (Liv.  Epii.  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Etc 
xxxiL  p.  590,  &.C.,  ed.  Wess.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.  Ere. 
Vatic,  ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  ii.  14;  VelleL  L  11;  Paus. 

vii.  13  §  1.) 
2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 

work  upon  Naxoa,    (Athen.  iii.  p.  78, c;  Parthen. 

c.  9,  19.) 
ANDRO.  [Andron.] 
ANDRO'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 

country  arc  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§26.)  [P.  S.) 

ANDROCLEIDES  CAv«pojcAsl8t>i),  a  Thchan, 
who  was  bribed  by  Timoc rates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissapherncs  in  b.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agcsilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
5.  §  1  ;  Plut.  Ly$.  27 ;  Paus.  iii.  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleidcs  is  mentioned  in  n.  c  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phocbidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadeL  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  31.) 
A'NDROCLES  ^KvtpoKK^  an  Athenian  de- 
and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
B,  c  415.  (Plut  AlcUf.  19  ;  Andocid.  de  Myder. 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
cles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party;  but  during  the  revolution  of  b.  c.  411,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc 

viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (Rhei.  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles'  speeches,  in  whkh 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulus 
OeUius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene :— Androclus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  bis  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
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droclo*  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  lost,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  be  used  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANDROCY'DES  (^poinJoV),  of  Cyiicus,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  o'f  Zeuxis, 
flourished  from  400  to  377  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Plataeae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut.  Pelop.  25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (PluL 
QuaaL  Conv.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polcmo,  ap.  A  then,  viil 
p.  341,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  ('Ayo>ojcito,fY  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  c.  336  —323.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth.**  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  bis  pa- 
tients to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  (//uf.  Plant.  \y.  16  [ol.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vi.  p.  258,  b.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROETAS  ('Attpohas),  of  Tcnedos,  the 
author  of  a  TltplwKovs  *ri}f  npoworrlSoi.  (SchoL  ad 
Apoll.  Hhod.u.  159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  (,A»8pdV«»)»  *  «>n  °f  M»n°s 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con* 
quercd  all  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaca  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  differently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
be  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him  ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Pnua.  i. 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  be  feared  lest  An- 
drogeus should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  (Fab.  41)  makes  him  fall  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  bis  father  Minos  against 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut,  Tha.  15  ;  Scrv.  ad  Am.  vi.  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propcrtius  (ii.  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgeus  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  altar  was  erected  to 
nun  in  the  port  of  Pliolerus  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  dftyarytwytcL,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Ceratncicus.  (Did,  of  Ant.  $.  v. 
'Ar9payttirta.)  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Ei)pi/yvi|s,  L  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
scsscs  extensive  fields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 


that  originally  Androgeus  waa  worshipped  as  the 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.       [L.  S.) 

ANDRO'MACHE  ('AiSpoMOxiX  »  daughter  of 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Tbebae,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.    Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.    She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamandnus 
(Astyanax),and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.    (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)    See  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  //.  vi.  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fall,  xxii. 
460,  &c;  xxiv.  725,  &c.    On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the   share  of  Neoptolemai 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achillea,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Mok»- 
sus,  Pielus,  and  Pcrgamus.    Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.    (Virg.  A  en.  iii.  295,  Ac; 
comp.  Paus.  L  11.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Arm.  iv.  82,  vii.50.) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolemua,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hcrmione,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnelaus  and  Helen,  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Hclenus,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  port  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cestrinus.    (Virg.  L  c;  Pans. 
/.  ex,  ii.  23.  §  6.)    After  the  death  of  Helenas, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pcrgamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  died  at  Pcrgamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Pant. 

i.  11.  §  2 ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi.  7,  &c. ;  Euria 
Andromache.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scamao- 
drius  were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.    (Paus.  x.  25.  in  fin.)        [L.  S.) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  ('AstyeTiaxos).  -•  Com' 
mander  of  the  Eleans  in  B.  c  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  consequence. 
(Xcn.  HtlL  rii.  4.  §  19.^ 

2.  Ruler  of  Taoromemum  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  a  c~,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timolcon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysios,  ac. 
344.  (Diod.  xvi  7,  6H ;  Plut.  TimaL  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  be  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  st  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  a.  c  332.  (  Arrian,  A  md. 

ii.  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andronsa^ui 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.   (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Acbaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Scleucus  Calliw- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  »t 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  b.  c  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  PbiIop»Mr'» 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  *hich 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  a,  c.  217. 
After  tho  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromichtti  ■ 
command  of  Coelo-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Fo'.vb. 

64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6.  An  ar.iha&sador  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sent 
Id  Rone  b.  u  154.    (Polyb.  xxxiiL  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
upon  Homer  (//.  v.  130),  whom  Corsini  (Fast.  AtU 
i  Vim.  vL  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons 
npposcd  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicuni 
Magnum.    (Fabric  JtiU.  Grate,  vl  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
ita  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc.  p.  58 ; 
Smd.  f.  r.  Xtpinos.) 

ANDRCMACIIUS  fA»*po>xoj).  1.  Com- 
acaly  called  44  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
b»  too  of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Crete,  and  was 
sbyucian  to  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  baring  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
tae  title  of  u  Archiater"  is  known  to  haTe  been 
conferred  (DicL  of  Ant.  *.  r.  Arckiater),  and  also 
for  having  been  the  in  yen  tor  of  a  very  famous 
j- --pound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  **  Theriaca  Andromachi,''  which 
im|  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  a,  r.  Theriaca.)  An- 
dnxnsdius  has  left  ua  the  directions  for  making 
tsit  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  cou- 
wsung  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  (DeAniid.  L  6,  and  De  Ther. 
•d  Pk.  c  6.  toL  xiv.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  says, 
that  Andromachua  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
ceipt as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prose,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
hu  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc. 
Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  fol. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler's 
I'iyneiet  Medici  Grace*  Afinoret,  Bcrol.  8vo.  1841. 
TCere  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  \V.  Weber's 
Dicker  der  Hellene*,  Frankfort,  1826, 
Sre.  Some  persona  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
bit  fuher  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  a.  n.  54—68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
fTfltts  of  his  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
b"e  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
thtte  books  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec, 
ii  1.  vol  xiii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
(recently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  fcw  fragments  remain.    [  W.  A.  G.] 

A.NDKO'MEDA  ('ArtposWI*;),  a  daughter  of 
tie  Aethioptan  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
t»tber  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
mrpatsed  the  Nereida.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  risit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
«fd  a  sea-monster  waa  sent  into  the  land.  The 
of  Amnion  promised  that  the  people  should 
1<  delivered  from  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
»a*  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
'bilged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  bis  people,  chain- 
*d  Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
^  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
Stained  her  as  hia  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hjpn.  Fab.  64  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  663,  Ac)  Andro- 
ids had  previously  been  promised  to  Phineus 
(Hjginus  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gavo  rise  to 
the  famous  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
•edding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 


were  skin.  (Ov.  Met  v.  1,  &c)  [Pkrskus.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygiu.  Poet.  Antr.  iL  10,  &c.;  Eratosth.  Catust. 
17;  Arnt  Phaen.  198.)  Conon  (Xarrut.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  my  thus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  tho 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost.  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Peracus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  (Let  plus  beaux 
Monument  de  Roincy  No.  63.)  [L.  S.J 

ANDRON  ('Aripwv).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovtad  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesua,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tphrovs.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  30,  119;  Schol. 
ad  Find,  lath.  ii.  17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  t.  v.  Itopduv  i  5q/*oj  ;  Euseb. 
Pruep.  Er.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicamassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Thet.c.  25)  in  conjunction 
with  Hcllanicus.  (Comp.  Tzetze*,  ad  Lycvphr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aetch.  Pert.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  Tl*piw\ovs  (Schol. 
ad  ApolL  Rhod.  iL  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (Lx.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  tho 
author  of  the  Zltpl  2\ryy*v*uty.  (Harpocrat.  t.  v. 
*op€arruo¥  ;  SchoL  ad  ApolL  Hhod.  iL  946.) 
Comp.  Voasius,  De  Jlistor.  Grace  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  C'Aj'Sps**'),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  sta.uc  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tat inn, 
Orui.  in  Grace  55,  p.  1 1 9,  Worth.)       [P.  S.J 

ANDRON  f'Aro'psrt'),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  Nobuttatc,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (DM.  Gr.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  vet.),  to  be  the  same  person  aa  Andreas 
of  Carystus  [Andkkas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Atidron 
in  Pliny  (//.  A^.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Cclsus,  Galen,  Caclius  Aurelianus,  Oribaaiua, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writer*. 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
thing known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsua  ia  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hint,  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  K  'uhn,  Index  ADdicvrum 
Oculariorum  inter  Graecot  liomanotqua,  Fascic.  L 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

ANDRONICIA'NUS  (Attyoriawoi),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  EunomianL  (Phot.  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRON  1'CUS  (*A**p<Wos),  ambassador  of 
Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c  156,  to  inform  the 
senate  that  Pruaias  had  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attains.  (Polyb.  xzxii.  26.)  Andronicus  was 
again  tent  to  Rome  in  n.  c.  149,  and  assisted  Nieo- 
medes  in  conspiring  against  his  father  Prusiaa. 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  4,  &c.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('A»V"««)»  an  Aktolian, 
the  son  of  Androniens,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  B.  c.  167,  because  he  bad  borne  arms 
with  bis  father  against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  zlr.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  ('Astyo- 
vlttos  Kofun)y6s),  emperor  of  Constantinoplk, 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first- cousin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiades,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit.  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
wa.t  so  great,  that  lie  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens  :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Semlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  be  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  HI.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghdad 
nnd  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebisond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Androniens,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicus  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  throne,  he  retired  to  Ocnoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebisond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180. 
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Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II-,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Alexis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise ;  and 
be  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  hail 
destroyed  Thessalonica.  Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant,  the  superstition* 
1 1 agiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isiuu' 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man  ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicus  was  seized,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1185.)  (Nicetas,  Manuel  Chmmemut, 
L  1,  iiL  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Alexis  Manurlis  Com.  FiL  c. 
2,  9,  &c ;  Andronicus  Comnenus;  Guilielmus  Ty- 
rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEtfLOGUS,  ik 
Elder  (AvSpoy'iKos  TlaXcu6\oyot)t  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  eldest  son  of  the  empemr 
Michael  Palncolngus,  was  born  A.  D.  1260.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  hii 
father  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.     Michael  had  consented  to  s 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  en 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronimt 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  0*- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  vho 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.    In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  aguin<t 
the  Turks.    Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emj^mr 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventurers, 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
famous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  bis  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  st 
Adrianople.    But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  tbs 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
tons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel    Both  loved  the 
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same  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
rirals,  and  by  an  unhappy  mistake  Manuel  wu 
siain  by  the  hand  of  hit  brother.  Their  father, 
Michael,  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  exasperat- 
ed against  hU  grandson,  showed  tome  intention  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Thru  a  dreadful 
dnl  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  arose  between  the 
emperor  and  hie  grandson,  which  lasted  from  1321 
till  1  3"38,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicue  the 
elder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thctsaly, 
where  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nius.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachymeres,  Amdroniau  Pa- 
liirtJiHjvs ;  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vi. — x.;  Canta- 
cuzenus,  i.  1,  tkc)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONl'CUS  III.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 
Yovm>jcr  (' ArSpovUoi  TlaXaudKoyot),  emperor  of 
Coswtaxtisotix,  was  born  in  1296,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  1328,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  wars  with  the  Turks;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
his  brother  Ala-ed-din,  who  had  just  organized 
the  body  of  the  Jannisaries,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
ravaged  as  far  as  the  Haemua.  Equally  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kipt&chak,  and  the  Servians. 

lie  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  EmanueL  At 
bis  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  who  soon  be- 
gan to  reign  in  his  own  name  (Nicephorus 
Uregoraa,  lib.  ix. — xL;  Cantacuzenus,  i.  c  58, 
Ac,  iL  c.  1  40  ;  Phranzes,  i  c  10 — 13  ;  com  p. 
Pachvmerea,  Andmaicut  Palaeologus.)  [  W.  P.] 
ANDRONl'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 
-  the  tower  of  the  winds."  Vitruvius  (L  6.  §  4), 
after  stating,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
eight,  adds,  u  Especially  Andronicus  Cyrrhcstes, 
who  also  set  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (rjrmplwn\  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
sculptured  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
looking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,"  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  44 and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
pillar  (mctam).  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  holding  out  a  wand  in  bis  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
as  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind." 
Varro  calls  the  building  H  horologium."  (/?.  & 
ni.  6.  $  17,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
in  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
with  gnomons  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
sun-dials  and  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
supplied  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
which  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  others.  The  plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  133 
B.  c  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  e.  Horologium.)  Muller 
places  Andronicus  at  100  a.  c  (Attika,  in  Erseh 
and  G ruber's  Eneydop.  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  ** horologium"  were  of 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  &] 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  far  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned  ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  bare  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  begins  with  this 
writer.    (QuintiL  x.  2.  g  7.)    He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.    He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c  219,  and  again  in  &c  207.  Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hieron.  inEumeb. 
Ckron.  ad  OL  148.)    During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.   His  first  drama  was  acted  in  itc. 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic  BruL.  18,  com  p.  Tu+c.  Quae*.  L  1,  de 
Sentct.  14;  Li  v.  vii.  2 ;  Genius,  xvii.  21);  but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt  (Diomedes,  iii.  p.  486 ; 
Flavius  Vopisc  tfutnerian,  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Oomoed.  et  TVoo.)     The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra- 
mas. (Suet  de  IlUair.  GrammaL  1 ;  Diomed.  L  c.) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  b  c  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  B.  c  214.  (Osann,  Anal. 
Crii.  p.  28.)    As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development    Cicero  (Brut.  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Equus  Trojanus 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,  (ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)    In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and  Horace,  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Homan  poetry,  says,  that  be  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat  EpisL 
U.  1.  69.) 

Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  : 
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1.  A  Latin  Odyssey  in  tbe  Saturnian  verse  (Cic 
BruL  18),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ;  Fest.  a.  v. 
Scribas),  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  and  Ennius.  (  Yossius,  de  Hist.  Lot.  p.  827.) 

The  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  are  con- 
tained in  tbe  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Accii'R.  Tiie 
fragments  of  the  Odyssea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  D  un  tier  et  L.  Lcrsch,  de  Versu  quern  vocant 
Saturnwa,  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Duntzer's  Ltrii  Androttici  Fragmenta 
eoUecta  et  illustrate^  $c.  Berlin,  1 835,  8vo. ;  comp. 
O&ann,  Analecta  Critiau,  c  1.  [L.  S.] 

A  N  DRO  N  I'C  US  ( 'Ai-opoVutof),  a  M ackdoni  a  n, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Antiochus, 
B.C  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephcsus.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  B.  c,  1G9  as  ono  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  bum  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Exc.  p.  579, 
Wess.;  Appian,  de  Rob.  Mac.  14.) 

ANDRONl'CUS  ('Avo>oWor),  of  Olynthus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius* army  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  bands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

ANDRON  I'CUS  fAySpoWoi),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Galen  (l)e  Compost.  Mcdicum. 
see.  Locos,  vii.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoras 
Priscianus  (Rer.  Medic.  L  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
teticus  or  Rhodius,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Timquellus  (lie  Nobilitate,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (/iibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet),  **  Andronicus  Ticinnus,"  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titian  u*  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.      [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  ('AstytWor),  a  Greek  POKT 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  A.  D.  360.  Libanius  (Ettist.  75  ;  comp. 
De  Vita  Stta^  p.  68)  says,  that  tbe  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  favour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hermopoli*  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
(Ox/.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Rckk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  dec  aria. 
Themistius  (Oral.  xxix.  p.  418,  &.c),  who  speaks 


of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appear* 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  a.  d.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persona  in  the  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried,  by  PauJtu, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  ( Am- 
mian.  Marccllin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)        [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AvBpsWos),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle's  successors,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  b»  c  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Roethus  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  655, 7  57 ;  Amnion, 
nt  Aristot.  Cuteg.  p.  8,  a*,  ed.  Aid.)      We  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  [Sull.  c  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Thcophrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  A  pell  icon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apcllicon's  library  in  H.C  84. 
Tynmnio  commenced  this  ta*k,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it  (Comp.  Porphyr.  vii.  Pto- 
tin.  c.  24  ;  Boethius,  ad  A  ristoL  de  Interpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil.  1570.)    The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  tbe  pre- 
servation of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle's  works. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Physics  Ethics,  and  Categories. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant  for  tbe  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicoi 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  st 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.   Andronicus  CaJiirtui 
was  the  author  of  the  work  U*pl  Ua&wr,  which  it 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.    The  TlqA 
nadcBf  was  first  published  by  HoscheL,  Aug.  Yin- 
del.  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsiu*.  at  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat  1 607*  and  afterwards 
by  Hcinsius  as  tbe  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  with  tbe  IWpt*  Tladwr  attached  to 
it    The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantak  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  Aristoleiia,  ii.  p.  129  ) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  ('AvSp^itas),  was  with  Od- 
licrates  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaean*.  In  B,  c.  146,  be  was  sent  by  Metellns 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean*,  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  jicace  was  rejected,  and  An* 
dronidaa  seized  by  Diaeus,  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent  (Poly b.  xxix.  H 
xxx.  20,  xl.  4,  5.) 

ANDROSTHENES  ('ArSf>4<rtin,t).  1.  Of 
ThoMis,  one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  witb 
Ncnrchus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  f1' 
plore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  766;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  20.)  He  wrote  *n 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  T»jf  'Ir?(*Tir 
wapdwKovs.  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Heracl.  p.  63,  Huds. ;  Theophr.  de  Cats.  PI"L 
ii.  5  ;  Vossius,  de  Histor.  Graee.  p.  98,  cd.  Wester- 
maim. 
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2.  Of  Cjrricn*,  left  by  Antiorhns  the  Great  in 
Icdsa,  to  convey  the  treasures  promised  him  by 
tbe  Indian  king  Sophagasenua.  (Polyb.  xL  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  against 
tbe  ltonin.il*  in  &  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaean*.  (Liv.  xxxiL  23 ; 
xxxiiu  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Tbesaaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
tho  country  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tary cotnnKuidt  r),  shut  the  gates  of  (ioinphi  against 
(  aesar  in  B.  c  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
1H  rrhachium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  80.) 

ANDRO'STIIENES  {'Av&poaBtyiit),  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus  completed 
the  figures  sapporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxiaa.  (Pans.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
be  lived  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  b.  c.  [P.  S.] 

ANDROTION  ^K^porimv\  an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  $.  v.)  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  time  he  be- 
longed is  uncertain  ;  but  Ulpian  (ad  Demottk.  c. 
Amdnut.  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  his  time.    He  seems  to 
bare  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(SchoL  (vl  Ilenun-jcn.  p.  401.)  Among  the  orations 
cf  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
>  -ven  (Oellius,  xv.  28;  Plut.  Dem.  15),  and  in 
which  he  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocrates 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Audrotion  had  induced  the  people  to  make  a  pse- 
phi&raa  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Hue  teuton  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
him,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfranchised, 
partly  for  having  proposed  the  illegal  psephisina, 
and  partly  for  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it. 
(  Liban.  A  rgvm.  ad  Demotlk.  A  mdrot.)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment which  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
(lUtd.  iiL  4.)    Some  modern  critics,  such  as  Wcs- 
seting  (ad  Diod.  L  29),  Comes  (ad  Itocrat.  u.  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  (ad  JmxraL  de  Antid.  p.  248),  as- 
cribe to  Androtion  the  Erotkus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  but 
their  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  (Westermonn, 
(j mi? si.  Demottk.  iL  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  VU.  Ixxrr.  p. 
xi.ed.Dind.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'TION  ('Ajtyorkr),  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Paus. 
*i-  7.  §  2,  x.  8.  §  1  ;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Tkuc  §  28 ; 
Plut.  Solon,  c  15,  &c)  The  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  those  of  Pbilo- 
chorus,  by  Siebclis,  Lips.  1811.  (Vossius,  de  Hid. 
Grace.  386,  ed.  WesU-nnann.) 

ANDROTION  ('At*p<nlw\  a  Greek  writer 
upon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Tbeophrastus.  (Theophr.  HisL  Plant,  ii.  8,  de  Coui. 
1'LanL  iii.  15 ;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c;  Varr. 
H.H.'i.\;  Colnm.  LI;  Plin,  Elenchm,  lib.  viiL,&c) 
ANDRUS.  fAwnaiua,] 
AN  EM  OTIS  ('Arspsms),  the  subdner  of  the 
vials,  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 


worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  hia  prayers 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 
ANEHISTUS  ('Ar^purrot),  the  son  of  Spcr- 
tbias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  B.  c. 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Si  takes,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  137  ; 
Thuc  iL  67.)  The  grandfather  of  AuerUtus  liad 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

ANER0ESTU6  or  ANEROESTES  ('Ai^- 
«rroj,  'A*-n^o«<rvu»),  king  of  the  Gaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  wu* 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  B.  c  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Fnesulue, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atilius,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
bottle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  (Polyb.  iL  22, 26,  Ac,  31 ;  camp.  Eutmp. 
iiL  5;  Oros.  iv.  3;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  ('AwKriWpo),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demetcr, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
*.  r. ;  Plut.  Sympos.  p.  745.)  [L.  S.J 

ANGELION,  sculptor.  [Tbctakus.] 

A'NGELOS  (*A77«Aof).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  t.  r. ;  SchoL  ad 
TkeocrU.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Melus,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  ( Paus.  vii. 
4.  §6.)  [L.S.J 

ANGERO'NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verritu  Flacc  ap. 
Macrob.  Sal.  i.  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Romnnula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  (ot  obligaium  ei  tuj- 
natumy  Macrob.  I.  c;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  (ap.  Macrob.  Lc.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung(Z>«<5  lidig.  d.  Horn.  iL  p.247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  lie  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (ap.  Macrob. 
I.  c)  and  Festus  ($.  v.  Angeronae  dear)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  anyina,  which  di*a]>- 
pearcd  as  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.    (Comp.  Orelli,  ltucripL  p.  87.  No.  116.) 
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Other  accounts  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dess of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  heing  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  divulge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  /.  c;  Maeroh.  Sat.  iii.  9.)  A  festival,  Ange- 
ronalia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiffs  offered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Volupia,  and  in  the  curia  Acculeia, 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  23;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
//.«.)  [L.S.] 

ANGl'TIA  or  ANGUI'TIA,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who 
.  lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  anger c  or  anguis,  Serv. 
ad  A  en.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Scrvius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  &c)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 16 ;  p.  335,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 15)  it 
seems  that  she  liad  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it.  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
a  2.)  [L.  S.J 

ANIA'NUS,  the  referendariua  (Dufresne, 
Gloss,  s.  v.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
lireviarium.  {Diet,  of  Ant  «.  v.  Brcviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  Anianus,  vir 
spectabilis  svbscripsi  et  edidi,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breviarium  Aniani.  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  {Aduris)  in  Gas- 
coign  e,  a.  d.  506.  (Silbcrrad,  ad  Heinec  Hist. 
J  nr.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebert  {de  cccUsiasticis  tcrip- 
ioril/us.  c.  70,  cited  by  Jac  Godefroi,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  Theodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St.  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article,  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANIA'NUS  CAvmu^i).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Synccllus,  he  generally  followed  Eusebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cellus frequently  finds  fault  with  him.  (Syncell. 
Chronogr.  pp.7,  10,  17,  34 — 36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Canqtania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pclagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Diospolis  (a.  d.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian 
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controversy  against  Jerome,  (flieroa.  Ephtt.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chrysobtom's  Lstltrt  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostom'* 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon's  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Grcgorius(orGeorgins) 
Trapezuntius,  but  Fabricius  regards  all  np  to  the 
26tn  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  {JJiU.  Graec.  viii.  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  other  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  preface  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Orontius, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pelagian  ism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesua.  (a.  d.  431.)  [P.  S.J 

ANICE'TUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
formerly  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Misenusi 
in  a.  d.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62;  Dion  Cass.  Id.  13; 
Suet.  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  a.  o.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicetus 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Scdo- 
chczi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac.  Hist,  iii  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  hart 
written  a  glossary.  ( Athcn.  xl  p.  783,  c ;  comp. 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Bcrgler's  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  &  c.  Their  cognomen  was  Galli*. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  givea 
under  Anicius. 

ANI'CIUS.  1.  Cs.  Anicius,  a  legate  of  PauDtw 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  b  c.  168.  (Li v.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicius,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  bad 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  8.C  54.  (Cic.  ad  Qu,  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Comifkaas 
in  Africa,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  legaHo  libera  {Diet  of  Ant.  «,r.  Legatmt) 
in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic  ad  Qa.  Fr.  iL  19,  ad  Fa*,  vii. 
26,  xii.  21.) 

ANI'GRIDES  CAyfyaoM),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  AnigruB  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  personi 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cured 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strah. 
viii.  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  880.)     [L  S.] 

A'NIUS  {"Avios),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Crnwu 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  father  in  a  chert 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Ilhoco  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powers.    (Diod.  v.  62; 
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fenon,  Xttrrat.  41.)  Anius  had  by  Dryopo 
tarw  daughters,  Or  do,  Spermo,  and  EJais,  to  whom 
Dionysus  gare  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil, — whence  they  were 
oiled  Oenotropae.  When  the  Greeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Dclos,  Anius  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
jean,  at  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  on  til  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
viia  the  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  op.  Txets.  ad  Lgcopk.  569 ;  Or.  Met. 
xiil  623,  Ac ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  i.  23.)  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
ni  kindly  receiTed  by  Anius  (O.  L  c ;  Virg.  Jen. 
iiL  SO,  with  Serrius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
tki:  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
Mae  of  LKrinia,  who  was,  like  her  father,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Lavinium.  (Dionys.  HaL  L  59 ;  AurcL 
Vict  tk  Orig.  Gent.  Rom,  9 ;  comp  Hartung,  Die 
fMff.  d.  Rom.  L  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythical  per- 
.  one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
•  a  king  of  Etruria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  iu  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Jen.  iii.  80, 
sad  Phit.  Parallel.  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA.  [Anna  Pbrknna.] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Am  KoAtnjwf),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  born  in  a.  n.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Conatantinc  Ducas,  but  he  died  while  she 
vts  soil  a  child  ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
dotmgotthed  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
pfted  by  natnre  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
os  is  the  preface  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  nattered 
with  the  homages  she  receiTed  from  the  Greek 
Khohrs  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
*»d  her  husband's  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
>rts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
W  hasband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
"teem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
tiia,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Brrenmas  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexia  (a.  d.  1118.) 
Ifurinz  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
«*t  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
nonest  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
*we  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
d>«d  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
hii  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
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Alexias"  ('Wttfas). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
fcther,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.    It  ts  divided  into 
fifton  books.    In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
Fw*t  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seliuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeirus,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.    The  tenth  book 
»  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
*>>d  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
vith  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Asia,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 


hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  arc  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  **  If  I  praise  Alexis," 
she  says  in  the  preface,  44  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  injustice."  However,  this  self- 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  far  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  44  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  "  pious  injustice."  The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byzantines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
facts,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  arc  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  »ho 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  false  erudition ;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  facts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoclschelius,  Augshurg,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  foL  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  ( 1 670,foL)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn, 
1839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  44  Historiache 
Mcmoiren,"  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.J 
ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii. 
523,  Ac.)  and  Virgil.  {Jen.  iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  bad  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mons  ftacer  and 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  come  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bovillae  on  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distributed  cakes  among  the  hungry 
multitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.    A  third 
story,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  us  that,  when 
Mars  was  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  assistance.    She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ovid  (Fatt. 
i'n.  657,  Ace.)  remarks  that  Anna  Percnna  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  others  again  as  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infant 
Jove.    Now  as  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  12)  states  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  ut  amtart  j*rcn- 
uareque  commode  liceat,  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.    The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin.    (Hartung,  Die  lielig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 
229,  okc)  [L.S.] 
ANNAEUS  CORNU'TUS.  [Cornutus.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.  [Florus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.  [Lucanus.1 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Mrlla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.  [Sknbca.] 
ANNAEUS  ST  ATI  US.  [Statiur.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  was  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  &  a  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  xL  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Skx.  ViLLiirs  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo's 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis,  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks.  (vL  3.  §  86.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis,  praetor  in  n.  c.  43, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  it.  c.  51.  (ad Fam.  viii.  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  father. 
(Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11.  §  6.) 

M.  ANN  EI  US,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicia,  n.  c  51.  Anneius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sard  is  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thcrmus,  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  50,  Anneius 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiiL  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c.  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piso  Calpurnianus,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Paterc 
it  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C  Papiu*  Celsus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [Milo.J 

ANNIA  GENS,  plclx*ian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Annius  of 


ANNICERIS. 

Setia,  a  Roman  colony,  (u.  e.  340.)  [Anmhs 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  :  Anklll'h,  Bklliknus,  Cimukk, 
Li'scus,  Milo.  Those  who  have  no  cognac*  t 
are  given  under  Annius. 

According  to  Eckhel  (v.  p.  134),  the  genu:: 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  below,  which  represents  the  heal 


Among  other  things  he  ap- 
iFescenninevcn^s,(GeILvJI. 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  drawu  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Annl  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Procos.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabi.  L.  F.  Hh». 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fnagitt 
against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  [Annius  No.  7.]  h 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  have  been  the 
quaestor  of  Annius  hut  nothing  is  known  for  cer- 
tain. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Gellius  who  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature, 
pears  to  have  written 
7,  ix.  10,  xx.  8.) 
A'NNIBAL,  [Hannibal.] 
ANNl'CERIS  ('AivitfffNf),  a  Cyrenaic  phhW 
pher  [Aristippus],  of  whom  the  ancients  hsve 
left  us  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86*)  ;  but 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates  whose  succession  from  Aristippo*  in 
the  order  of  discipleship  was  as  follows : — Aristip- 
pus,  Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipatrr, 
Epitimedes  Paraebates.    Plato,  however,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Aristippus  and  therefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  must  be 
false.     Hence  Menage  on  Laertius  (/.  c)  and 
Kuster  on  Suidas  (a,  v.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Annkeris, 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.    If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  us, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and 
Epicurean  schools.    He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points:  (1)  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.    In  both 
these  statements  he  reasserted  the  principle  of 
Aristippus.    But  he  differed  from  Aristippas,  inas- 
much as  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
such  qualities  even  though  they  cause  him  occa- 
sional trouble,  and  that  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natural  affection.    Again  ho  denied  that  reason 
(6  x6yos)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main- 
taining that  habit  (di*Qlt«r6at)  was  also  necessary. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
ii.  p.  417  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  l'hil.  ii.  3;  Ri't*r. 
OmkkkU  dcr  VhU.  vii.  3.)    Acliau  (  V.  H.  U  27) 
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ANTAEUS. 
Raya,  that  Anniceris  (probably  the  cider  of  the 

for  hi*  skill  as  a  cha- 
[G.  E.  L.  C.J 
1.  L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
of  the  Latins,  n.  c.  340,  at  the 
utf  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
t*waulor  to  Home  to  demand  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  ta  the  Ro- 
man story,  be  dared  to  say,  in  the  capital,  that  be 
<i«Ocd  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Li v.  riii. 
3-6.) 

*2.  Annius,  a  freed  man,  the  father  of  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, who  was  curule  aedile  in  a.  &  304.  (Gell.  vi. 
9  ;  Liv.  ix.  46.) 

3.  T.  Annius,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  obliged  br  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  a  c.  218 
(L>»v.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Annius,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  hare 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  a,  c  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
cvmsnU  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  1;  Lit.  xxiiL  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  uc  110, 
attempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
leagnea  (SalL  Jug.  37.) 

b'.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  a.  c  87, 
and  brought  bis  bead  to  Marius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
8  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  72.) 

7.  C.  ANNros,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
B.  c.  82  against  Sertorius,  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nova  Carthago.  (Plut.  Sertor.  7.) 

8.  Q.  Annius  b  senator,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, k.  c,  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gu*  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
frte.  (Sail.  Cat.  1 7.  50 ;  comp.  Q.  Cic.  dt  Pet.  C.  3.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSUS.  IBassuh.1 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.  [Faustur.1 
A'NNIUS  CALLUS.  [Gallus.1 
A'NNIUS  PC^LLIO.  [Pollio.] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumTir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.    OTid  calls 
him  procax.  (Virg.  Ed  ix.  36;  Serv.  ad  toe.  et  ad 
Ed.  TiL  21  ;  Prop.  ii.  25.  84  ;  Ot.  Tritt.  ii.  435  ; 
Cic.  I'kilifip.  xiii.  5  ;  Weicbert,  Poetar.  LaL  RrJi- 
oasue,  p.  160,  &c~,  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  (  Arm/a),  a  surname  of  Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph.//y«i». 
40.  1  ;  Apollon.  L  1141 ;  Hesych.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.J 
ANTAEUS  ('AjTaiof).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
strangers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  be  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Heracles  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  il  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31  ; 
Hiod.  iv.  17;  Pind.  JtSkm.  iv.  87,  Ac;  Lucnn, 
Phartal.  iv.  590,  Ac.;  Juven.  iii.  89 ;  Ot.  Ib.  397.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  (A atari  colli*),  which  formed 
a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.829 ;  P.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  35,  Ac),  and  it  was  bc- 
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lievcd  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover- 
ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  hare  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  1.  c;  Plut. 
Sertur.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  I  rasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barcc,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  was 
won  by  Alcxidamus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  183,  Ac, 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  561.  [L.S.J 

ANTA'GORAS  ('Ajraycpas),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
n.  c.  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gnnntas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  (Pa us.  i.  2.  §  3  ; 
Plut  Apopkth.  p.  182,  K,  Sympoa.  iv.  p.  668,  c.) 
He  is  said  to  haTe  been  very  fond  of  good  liring, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  Ac.)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  Thebuu, 
(B^ffotj,  VHa  Aruti,  pp.  444,  446,  cd.  Buhlc.) 
This  poem  be  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  fmm  vnwninff. 


(A postal.  Proverb.  Cent, 
v.  82  ;  Maxim.  Confess,  ii.  p.  580,  ed.  Combefitius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant.  (Lhog.  Laert.  iv.  26; 
Anthol.  Grace,  ix.  147.)  [LS.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  ('ArraAitfoaj),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy.   His  father's  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Ariar.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon — the  same, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (JldL  il 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  iirvwfios  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
naliozus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  ta  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribazua,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  n.  c  393.  {Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  12.)   Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  ta 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.    The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  it*  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  thw 
states,  Tiribaxus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king's  fores  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.]   Tiribnzus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  hail  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  some  years ;  but 
in  b.  c  388  the  state  of  affairs  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.    Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Pharnabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted his  government  to  Ariobarzanes,  with 
whom  Antalcidas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(£«Voj  eVc  xa\auov).    Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (potfapx0*)*  ambassador. 
{Hell  t.  1.  §  6,  28.)    On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochus, 
as  his  lieutenant  (taoroAttfr),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  Artaxcrxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  iu  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,   acting  under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalccdonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
northward,  ho  stopped  at  Pcrcope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thra- 
svbulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
(HeU.  v.  1.  §  25-27;  Polyacn.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
tii  loc.  Xcn.)   He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur- 
nished from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  Antal- 
cidas thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Acgina  (Hell,  v.  1.  1—24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.  The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  HelL  v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thin  :  wArta- 
xerxes  the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clazoroenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.    But  whichever  party  receives  not 

*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  5^ 
'AfraXxioa*  Kar{€n  ftiv  firrA  TipiGdfoe,  k.  t.  \. 


this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  ten, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.**  {IftlL  v.  1. 
§  81.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  inetTVcturJ 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Argos  and  Corinth  (HeU.  v.  1.  $  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  B.  c  387,  the  faxnotu 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (Hell.  v.  1.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (HelL  vi  3.  $$  9, 12, 18,  vi  5.  $  2 ;  Pans, 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirl  wall. 
Or.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec,  7, 
ch.  27.  sec,  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.    From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  the  Athenian 
Hell.  vi.  3.  $  12),  we  learn  that  be  was  thea 
b.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Penis. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HelL  vi  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court  ?    (See  Diod.  xv.  50;  iVm. 
c.  Timotk.  p.  1 191 ;  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Plu- 
tarch again  (Apes.  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  a  c  &~>'J. 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  cphors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythcra.    Tbo  same  author  informs  ns 
(Artar.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  a.  c 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.    If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  3G9,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  (HelL  vii.  1.  $  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxcrxes ;  but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (See, 
however,  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Ages. 
613,  e.)  of  tho  cphoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  (A flax.  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fashionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.   [  E.  K.  J 
ANTANDER  {Arravtpot),  brother* of  Agatho- 
cles,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  tho  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brntii  in  B.  c  317. 
During  his  brother*s  absence  in  Africa  (u.  c  310k 
he  was  left  together  with  i  .rvinnon  in  command  ut 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathocles,  for  he 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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brother'*  cruelty.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  xz.  16,  72.) 
Aatander  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work, 
which  Diodorus  quotes.  (Etc  xxi.  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
We-.) 

ANTEIA  f  Arrcta),  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  I  .bate*,  and  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argos,  by 
wbon  she  b'canie  the  mother  of  Maera.  (Apollod. 
iL  2.  %  1;  Horn.  II  ru  160  ;  Enstath,  ad  Horn.  p. 
1688,)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proetus  Stheneboea,  Respecting  her  love  for 
Belierophontes,  see  BaxLKaorHONTca.      [L.  S.] 

AXTEIAS  or  ANTIAS  ('ArrcLat  or  'Arrtas), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odyw»eus  by  Circe,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Ante  La  in  Italy  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  #.r."AjT«i«.)  [L.S.] 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  have  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  0.  66,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  bis 
intiniacv  with  Atrrippiiia,  ami  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  a.  fi.  57.  (Tac. 
Aim.  xiiL  22,  xvi.  14.) 

ANTENOR  ('Ajmjvwp),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Acsyetes  and  Cleouiestra,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Horn.  IL  vL 
">''8 ;  Eastath.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
I i  oniric  account,  he  w;w  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  eiders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menekus  and 
Odysseus  into  his  hou«*  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  amUissadors.  (IL  iii.  146,  Ac,  203,  dec)  He 
also  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Meneians.  (IL  viL  348,  Ac.)  This  U  the  sub- 
kunce  of  all  that  is  said  about  bim  in  the  Homeric 
I»tcs  ;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Antenor  entertained  a  friendly  di&pofcition  towards 
til  -'  Greeks  has  been  seized  U[mn  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  hare  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  claim 
the  surrender  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  (J reeks;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  favourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
M-.-uei.ms  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  them. 
(  Diet.  Cret.  L  1 1.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
bis  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assume*  the  character 
of  treachery  toward*  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  Cret.  iv.  22,  v.  8  ;  Scrv.  ad  An.  i.  246, 651, 
iL  15;  Tzettes,  ad  Lycophr.  339;  Suidas,  s.  r. 
rx\Aa5u>K.)  When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hong  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor's 
house,  as  a  §>ign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it  (ScboL  ad  Pind.Pytk.  v.  108;  Pans, 
x.  1 7  ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  608.)  His  history  after  this 
event  is  reLited  differently.  Dictys  (v.  17 ;  com  p. 
Scrv.  ad  A  en.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
embarked  with  Idenekus  and  Helen,  was  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene  (Pind.  Pyth.  v. 
110);  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  I.e.;  Serv.  ad Aen.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  An- 
tenor with  his  family  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
panther's  akin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Lcschc 
at  Delphi.  (Paus./.e.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  CAmjwp),  the  sen  of  Euphnuior, 


an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogciton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Ceramcicus.  (b.  c  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Call  Los  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Ceramcicus.  (Pans.  l.  8.  §  5  ;  Arrian.  AnaL  iii. 
16,  vii  19 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9 ;  ib.  19.  §  10 ;  Bockh, 
Corp,  In$erip.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maxinius  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1 )  to  Sclencus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Mcursii  Pisistrat.  14.)     [P.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  ('AKnirwp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
AiAto,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(op.  PhoL  Cad.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  AtKroy.  (  Aelian, 
//.  M  xvil  35  ;  Plut.  de  Mai.  Herod,  c  32.) 

ANTENO'Rl  DES  (^Ajrui'opldnj),  a  patronymic 
from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aen.  vl.  484 ;  Horn.  //.  xL  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
PyA.  v.  108.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTEROS.  [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORR1MA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  633 ;  Cell.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  die 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta.  (Ov.  Lc;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Carmenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  biter  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Carmenta,  or  as  two 
Carmentae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (op.  GeU. 
I.  c)y  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  ('Av&uoj)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  N. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Atedicatn.  sec.  Locos,  iv.  8. 
vol  xii.  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  ho  muBt 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  6  rat  century 
after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHAS  fArfdr),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
Troexen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Paus.  iL  30.  §  7,  Ac,  ix.  22.  §  5.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  Ll'NDIUS  fAitffas),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Hhodcs,  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  ho  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophori.  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  ranked  by  Athcuaeus  (/.  c.)  as  .a  comic  poet,  but 
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tli is  is  not  precisely  correct,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  form. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Mode  (Dram.  Dichtkunst. 
ii.  p.  Ifi),  that  Antheas,  with  his  comas  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  dithyrambic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(See  also  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Cotnoedia.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
A  NTH  EI  A  ("Apfaa),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
she  had  a  temple  at  Argos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  fallen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Gnossus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesvch.  *.  t».)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  fAi^Aioi  baiftopts),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (AeschyL  Agum.  530;  Lobcck, 
ad  .SopA.  AJae.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ricimcr 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Majoriau  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  o.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
rit  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimcr ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthcmius  and 
Kicimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrius  ns  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthcmius  perished  in  the  assault. 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonios 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronized  ;  his  public  life  in 
Jornandes  (dcRcb.  Get.  c  45),  Marcellinus  (CRron.), 
and  Theophancs  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Ftdl  c.  36.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS  fArtf/uot), an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  father's 
name  was  Stcpbanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trail  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallianus;  and  Agathias 
mentions  (Hist.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus,  Metrodorus,  and  Olyrapius, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  a.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Combefi*.  Manip. 
licrurn  CFol.  p.  284;  Agath.  Jliti.  v.  p.  149, 
&c ;  Du  Cange,  CPolis  Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  11 ; 
Ansclm.  Oandur.  ad  Antij.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
A  to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title  **  Frag- 
ment d'un  Ouvragc  Grec  d'Anthemius  sur  des 
*  Paradoxes  dc  Mecanique;'  revu  et  corrig6  sur 
qiiatre  Mnnuaorin.  avec  une  Traduction  Franchise 
et  des  Notes."  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  I  fist,  de  PAcad.  dc*  /user. 
1 7»<),  pp.  72,  392— 4.*i  1 .  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.  [Bupalus.] 
ANTHES  ("Avfluj),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.    It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantiut, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  An  thane  in  Laconia; 
and  in  Plutarch  (QuaesL  Gr.  19)  who  says,  that 


the  island  of  Calauria  was  originally  called,  after 
him,  Anthedonia.  [L.  S.J 

ANTHEUS  ('As**!),  the  blooming,  a  surname 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  sur- 
name  which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antheus.  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  2.) 
There  arc  ul»o  two  Bibulous  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157;  Virg.  Aem.  L  181,  510, 
xii.  443.)  [L.  &] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  a.  c  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19,  where 
Anthem  is  a  correction  for  the  common  reading 
Antaeus.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Severus  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  tripos  ttfrrw 
$i6\la  Wire,  but  there  ore  only  three  extracts 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  ]*>ssessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Beskr, 
/>«*.  de  Furio  AutLuino,  J.  C.  ejusque  fragmeatk, 
Lug.  Bat  1803.)  [J.  T.  O.) 

A'NTHIMUS  f Ai^of),  bishop  of  Tmpexus 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  n. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Severus.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Minnas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536  ;  Novell.  42; 
Mansi,  Nova  Collect.  GmciL  viii.  pp.  82),  869, 
1 1 49-  j 11 58 ;  Labbe,  v. ;  Aa apxtur.)  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  Aga- 
petus in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  ia 
the  Acts  of  the  Conncils.  [P.  S.J 

ANTH I PPUS  ('Avflnnrot),  a  Greek  comic  port, 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenacus  (ix.  p.  403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ara(nr- 
wy.    [AnaxippusJ  [P-S-J 

ANTHUS  fAWJos),  a  son  of  Autonoas  sad 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  his  father,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  7 ; 
Plin.  //.  ,V.  x.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  are 
Briso  and  Rbstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  name, 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Annua, 

ANTIANEIRA  ('Arrtdvttpa).  ].  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.  An/. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i. 
139),  however,  call*  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  bore 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  56  ;  Hygin.  FaL 
14.)  IL.&] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium. 

I.  L.  Valerius  Aktiar,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  n.  r.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valerias  Avms,  the  Roman  historian, 
was  either  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rivrd  the  surname  of  Antias  from  bis  being  a 
native  of  Antium,  as  Pliny  states.  (H.  N.  Praef.) 
Ife  was  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarius,  Sisenna, 
and  Rutilras  (VelL  Pat.  iL  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
Krause,  -without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  v.  c  676.  (a.  a  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulk.  The 
latter  period  must  have  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
the  qaaeatorship  of  TL  Gracchus  (a.  c.  1 37)  as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read- 
ings in  the  twenty-second),  and  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-fire  books  at  least    (OelL  vii.  9.) 

Valerias  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
IJry,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach.  (Com p.  iiL  5,  xxvi.  49, 
xxxri.  38.)  Oellius  (vi  8,  vii  19)  too  mentions 
t.isi**  in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Liry's  judgment  is  correct 
Antias  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  history :  he  fabricated  the  most 
circumstantial  narratives,  and  wa*  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exaggerations  in  number*. 
Plutarch  «eems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  early 
history  from  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de- 
rived many  of  his  statements  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  un  trust  worthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
never  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Com p.  Niebuhr, 
IfaL  tf  Rome,  L  pp.  237,  501,  525,  Ac,  ii.  p.  9, 
n.  570,  iii.  pp.  124,  358 ;  Krause,  Vitae  et  Fragm. 
ret  IH4s*ic  Latin,  p.  266,  Ac) 

ANTICLEI'A  f  AmVXsio),  a  daughter  of  An- 
tfdycua,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  Od.  xi.  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  (Od.  xv.  356,  Ac, 
xi.  202,  Ac)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
pat  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  had  heard  a 
rrport  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hyghras  (Fab.  *201)  also  states,  that  previous  to 
hrr  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  SUyphus ;  whence  Euripides (Iphig.  Aid.  524) 
calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
I'kiL  417  ;  Ov.  Met  xiiL  32 ;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
529.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Antkleia  is  the 
tame  as  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  was  killed 
bv  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
by  Hephaestus  or  by  Poseidon.  (Apoflod.  iii.  16. 
S  1 ;  Pans.  iL  1.  %  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Another 
mythical  personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclcpius,  is  mentioned  by 
I'm*,  iv.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.J 

ANTICLEIDES  ( 'ArrutXtltvt ),  of  Athens 
(A then.  xi.  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plat  Alex.  46),  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
n«p*  Nd'trr «•?»»,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  £,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c.) 
Anticleidcs'  statement  about  the  Pelasgians,  which 
Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  from 
tfce  work  on  the  NeVroi.  2.  AnXuucd,  an  account 
of  Ddos.    (SchoL  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  I  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  *E^Tr>T7T«iro  r ,  nppeais  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473,  b.  c)  4. 
n«pl  'AA«(ov5pou,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (viii.  1 1 ;  comp.  Plut 
Alex.  L  c)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Anticleides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  ('Arwcpdriity,  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  (ap.  Plut.  Age*.  35), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Maxo^"""  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  ixaxaipa  (Pint  L  c),  but  Pausanias  (viii.  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  [Grvllos.] 

AN  TI  DAM  AS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hera- 
cleia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  moral  works,  which  are  referred  to  by 
Fulgentius,  (*.  v.  VespUloncs,  fair*.) 

ANTIDCRUS  ('Arrlbvpos),  of  Lemnos,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.    (Herod,  viii.  11.) 

ANTl'DOTUS  (*A*t»3oto»),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  ho 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  play,  the  'Ctyio/a,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexis.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  plays  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  iu 
Athenaeus  (L  p.  28,  c)  and  Pollux  (vi.  99).  (See 
Mcineke,  i.  p.  416.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTl'DOTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  (sercrwr). 
He  flourished  about  B.  c.  336.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GENES  CAvrryrfnjj).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  (b.  c. 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Argyraspids  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Eumencs. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Utter  in  b.  c  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Plut  Alex.  70  ;  Arrian, 
ap.PhoL  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Died.  xviii.  62,  xix.  12, 
&c,  44;  Plut  Eum.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Ama- 
zon's visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut  Alex.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name.  (Fabric. 
BM.  Graec  iii.  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTI'GENES  fArrrycVns),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  EpisL  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  a.  c 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantus,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  d.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  b.  c  247 — 222.  IClbophantuh  ; 
Mnbmon.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caclius 
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Aurclionus  (A*  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  be 
is  probably  tbo  physician  mentioned  by  Galen 
(Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **  De  Nat.  Horn.**  ii.  6,  vol. 
xv.  p.  136),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Galen's  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  Marinus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
(De  PraenoL  ad  Pottk.  c.  3.  vol  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudexnus. 
(Lc  Clcrc,  Hi*,  de  la  MhL;  Fabricius,  BMiotk. 
Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,  ed.  vet. ;  Haller,  liiUiotk 
Medic.  Praet.  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  CArri^rfoor),  a  Theban, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysiua,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Suidas  and  Harpocrat. 
5.  v. ;  Plut  de  Alex.  fort.  p.  355,  a-,  de  Music  p. 
1 138,  a. ;  Cic.  /iruL  50 ;  Bode,  Getek.  d.  lyritch. 
Dicktkuntt  d.  Jtc/lentn,  ii.  p.  321,  ecc)  His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 

ANTIGNO'TUS.  [Antigoxoh,  sculptor.] 
ANTl'GONE  ('Amy6rri).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Joeaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismcuc. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  fate  which  bad  driven  him  to  murder  his 
father,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  8, 
&c.)  She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haemon,  the 
son  of  Crcon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  bis  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.  When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteocles,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
•  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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gone alone  de6cd  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  7. 
§  1 ),  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself,  and  Haemon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  side ;  to  that  Crcon  too 
received  his  punishment  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  dramas,  is  ttill 
extant.  Antigone  acts  a  part  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  aa  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Colonns  of  Sophocles, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Pcletts,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Pelcus  had  killed  Eurytion 
during  the  chace,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  Iolcua,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydaraeia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acastus,]  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
6tating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hung  herself  in  despair.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  1-3*) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laoinedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Or.  Met.  vi.  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Phercs,  married  to  Pyremu* 
or  Cometes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  33; 
Orph.  An.  161;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTIGONE  (hrrcy&vn},  the  daughter  of 
Cassandcr  (the  brother  of  Antipater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
sen,  Getch.  d.  Nackfolger  Alexander*,  p.  418,  &c~, 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut. 
Pyrrk  4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  descendants  of  Anti- 
gonus, king  of  Asia.  Tho  following  genealogical 
table  of  this  family  is  taken  from  Droyscn's  Get- 
chichtt  dcr  Nuchfol'wr 

Antigonus,  died  «.  c.  301. 


d;uighter 


r-  

D«»metrius  I.  (Poliorcetcs),  k. 
Died  U.C.  283.  Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Deidameia,  d.  of  Aeocides. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soh-r. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hetaira. 

 I 


1 


I 

Philip,  died  n.  c  306. 


r  

Antigonus  Gonatas, 
k.  of  Macedonia. 
l>irdB.c.-239.  Married 

1.  Phila,d.ofSelc«cus 

Nicator. 

2.  Demo. 

I 


J 

Stratonice. 
Married 
1. 

2.  Antiochus. 


Corrabua. 


Demetrius, 
of  Cyrenc. 
Died  b.  c  2.10. 
Mnrried  Olympian 
of ' 


I 

Phila. 
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I  

I 

iVrnietrius       k.  of 

M  ocedonia.    Died  B.  c  229. 

.Married 

J.  Stratonice,  d.  of  Antio- 

cbus  Soter. 
2.  Phthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  sonof  Pyrrhus. 

 I 

I 


Haley 


r 

Autigonus  Doson,  k.  of 
Macedonia.   Died  at,  221. 
Married  Phthia,  the 
of  Demetrius  1 1. 


Echecratcs. 
Antigonus. 


I. 

Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia. 
LC  179. 


Perseus,  lc  of  Macedonia. 
Conqoered  by  the 


ANTI'GONUS  CArrrycroi),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  «.  e.  Romam; 
Dionys.  Hal.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (RomuL  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonus,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CArrfToros),  son  of  Albx- 
andbb,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  B.C.  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  Haliartns  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(Polvb.  xxvii.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  OArrfryow),  of  Alxxandria, 
a  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Prooemiom  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nkander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonus, the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  fAjtrtyMVf),  king  of  Asia, 
surnamcd  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  Macrob.  1 1  ;  Pint 
de  I**eror.  Edme.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Elymiotis.  He  was  born  about  a.  c  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (b.  c. 
323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia  Perdiecas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ruin  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
his  son  Demetrius  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia ( 321 ); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  bis  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  htm  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  kumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia  ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcetas  and  Attains,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  out  against  Antipater  (sc.  320).  [Alcstar.] 

The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(ac  319)  was  favourable  to  the  ambitions  views 
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of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  IV 
lysperchon  regent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  father,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himself.  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  Bnt  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  wax  appointed  by  Polyspcrchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (a,  a  318) 
Ask  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.  c  31 7) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gnbiene  at  the  beginning 
of  a.  c  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  Ho 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit.  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Kclmtana  and 
Suaa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army  ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 

^Tne  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  B.  c  31 1,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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should  keep  possession  of  Thmcc  and  Egypt  re- 
spectively, and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the 
government  of  all  Asia.  The  name  of  Seleucus, 
strangely  enough,  docs  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.    Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  (a  c.  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquests 
T»f  Demetrius  (Poliorcctes),  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cassandcr,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
father's  favour.    Demetrius  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  ac  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.    He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  S&lamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lemy was  entirely  defeated  (a  c  306),  and  Anti- 
gonus assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.     He  also  conferred  the  same  title  upon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  father  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  nlways  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.    The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
in  the  preceding  year  (a  c  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crushing  Ptolemy.    He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Ca*sander's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  (a  c.  30G.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutral    Although  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
jMTseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Uhodians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter,  (an.  304.)   While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (a  c. 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.    He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Cassander,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus.   The  proud  answer  was,  "Cassander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus."    But  Cassan- 
der had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this :  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
indnced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  mnke  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Antigonus  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lysima- 


chus, and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  engage- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  upper 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle. (ac.302.)  During  the  winter,  Sclcncu* 
joined  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (ac. 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
hi*  army  was  completely  defeated.  Demetrius 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortune*  of 
his  house.  [Demetrius.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conquerors : 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  nnd  Cappadocia.  (Diod.  lib.  xriii.- 
xx.  ;  Pint.  IZumewt  and  Demetrius ;  I>rovsen, 
GmeUAk  der  Nachfulger  Alexundert;  Thirlwail \ 
Greece,  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic- 
tory off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  conquered 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.) 


ANTI'GONUS  ('Amlyoyos),  of  Carvstus  i* 
supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolcmacus  Philadelphus,  and  by  others  in  that  of 
Energctcs.    Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  laroptui* 
MP*4m>  vvrcrrvyr,  (Ifidariue  MirabHe$\  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
"  Auscultationes"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  front 
similar  works  of  Callimachus,  Timacns,  and  others 
which  are  now  lost   It  is  only  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compila- 
tion of  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  made 
without  skill  or  judgment.    It  was  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xylander. 
Basel,  lofiR,  8vo.    The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1G19,  -Ito.,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mann.  Leipzig,  1791,  4to.    Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'Arriwarpot,  of  which  two 
lines  arc  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (iii.  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Graeca  (ix.  4Wi)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antigonus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('AKrf-yofoi),  of  Cumak,  is 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Elench,  libb.  viii.  xiv.  xv. 
xvii.),  Varro  (De  Re  ltust.  i.  1),  and  Columella  (i. 
1),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  {'Kvrlyovos  Aver**), 
so  called  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympias  of 
Larissa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrenc,  who  wa*  a  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcotes  and  a  brother  of  Antigo- 
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[Antigonidak.]  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  H.C.  229,  Antigonus  wu  ap- 
guardian  of  his  son  Philip,  whence  he 
sometimes  designated  by  the  surname  'Ewi- 
( A  then.  ri.  p.  251,  d. ;  Li*.  xL  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  assumed  the  crown  in 
his  own  right.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  w&t  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar- 
barians on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
li-uis,  and  van  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Cleomene*,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  IUyrians.  He 
defeated  the  IUyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(a.  c.  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Poly  bins 
speaks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  xxriii.  3,  4  ;  Plut. 
J  rat.  and  Cieom.;  Polyb.  iL  45,  Ac,  70 ;  Niebuhr, 
ATrtw  Sdkri/leM,  p.  232,  Ac)    [Aratus;  Clbo- 

ANTI'GONUS  fArriTwet),  son  of  EcHlt- 
katka,  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson,  revealed 
to  Philip  V_,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
b-fore  his  death,  B.  c  179,  the  false  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius 
in  consequence  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  bis  successor ;  but  on 
his  death  Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Lir.  xL  54- 
58.) 

ANTI'GONUS  GCNATAS  {* Arrly oros  IV 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phi  Li 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
tigonav  king  of  Asia.    [  Antigonidar.]  When 

donia  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.  c.  287,  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
ting  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  father's  death 
ia  Asia  in  ac  283.  It  was  some  years  how- 
ever, before  be  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (a.  c.  286);  Lysimachus 
was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  (280),  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Ceraunus  shortly 
afar  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  And  during 
the  nert  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
claimant*  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
aeK-ocu.'*,  sno  una  claim  to  tnc  crown  in  virtue  ot 
his  father's  conquest*.  Rut  he  withdrew  his 
ckhn  on  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister,  Phils 
«ith  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gaols  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  273, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhns. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  conquests  of  Demetrius  the  brother  or 
wq  of  Antigonus  who  now  obtained  part  of 
£peinu  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.  He 
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attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  inn...  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (PluL  Dcmetr. 
51,  />rr»sts26;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxt.  1—3, 
xxvi.  2  ;  Polyb.  ii.  43,  &c ;  Lucian,  Macrub.  c  1 1 ; 
Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schrifien^  p.  227,  Ac)  Antigonus* 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/La),  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  father's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yowrat, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  OV  ANTIGONUS  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  fAirri-yoMw),  king  of  Juoaka, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  fa- 
ther had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey  s  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesar's  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jerusalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius,who  hand- 
ed him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  &  c  37. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  13-16,  D.  J.  i.  13,  14 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassias,  see 
Wemsdorf,  de  Fide  Librorum  Moecub.  p.  24,  and 
Ideler,  Chmnol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c.) 

ANTI'GON US  ('Arrfyoswf ), a  writer  on  PAINT- 
ING, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtiua  (viu  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Pkrsbus  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to 
the  coast  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  nn 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the 
who  represented  the  battles  of  At  talus  and  Ei 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  b.  c,  when  Attains  I., 
king  of  Pcrgamus,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says  **  Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyrannicidasqne  supra  dictns,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  "Antignotus  et  luctatores 
perixvomenon,"  &c.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAKTlyoroi),  a  Greek  army 
surgeon,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Locos^ 
ii.  1,  vol.  xii.  pp.557,  580.)  Marcellus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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very  possibly  bo  the  same  person  (Marc.  Empir. 
lie  Medicam.  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Luc  inn 
mentions  an  impudent  qoack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  things  said,  thnt  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc  Pkilopaeudc*,  §§2), 
25,  26.  vol.  iii.  ed.  Taucbn.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTI'LEON  ('AvTiAiw),  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (n«pi  Xpopaw),  the 
fecond  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Lacrtius.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  ('AvTfAoxor),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Anaxibia  (Apolloa-  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.     Hyginus  (/•'•/.',.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
infant  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.    He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1697.)    Antilochus  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  bv 
Achilles,  (a/,  iii.  112  ;  IL  xxiii.  556,  607,  xviii. 
16.)    He  fell  at  Trov  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  (Od'iv.  186,  &c.,  xi.  522 ;  Pind. 
Pt/th.  vi.  32,  Sic.)    Hyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Mcranon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  1 13)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Lcuce 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.    {Od.  xxiv. 
16;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  1 1.)    Philostratus  (Her.  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.    When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  father  at   his  unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  flieninon,  niu  ceieDnuca  spieuuia  lunerai  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.    (Corap.  Bdckh,  ad  Pmd.  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  by  Polvgnotus  in  theLesche 
of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x.  30.  §  1  ;  Philo.tr.  learn,  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  ('AkWAoXoi),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  4 ;  com  p.  Anonym. 
Docript.  (Mymp.  xlix.)  Theodoret  (Therap.  viii. 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Protrej)t. 
p.  1 3)  and  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochua, 
there  may  possiblv  be  an  error  in  Theodoret.  [L.  S.] 
ANTIMA'CHIDES,  architect.  [Antistatis.] 
ANTl'MACHUS  ('Arrl^x*')*  a  Trojan,  who, 
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when  Menelans  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  a*k 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  /  .  xi. 
122,  &c  138,  &c.)  It  was  Antimacbus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (IL  xi.  125.)  He  had  three  tons, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Ilippolochus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  throe  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  PUA. 
Itthm.  iv.  104 ;  Ov.  Mel.  xiL  460.)        [L  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS  ('AktW*)-  1-  Of  Cla**, 
a  son  of  Hipnarchus,  was    a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet.    (Cic  Brut.  51 ;  Ov.  TruL  I  6.  I.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Claros  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon.   He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    (Diod.  xiiL  I  OS.)  The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysandcr  and  Plato  the  philosopher  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  Lyaarul.  18  ;  Prod  us,  ad  Plat  Urn.  I  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  that 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Heracs, 
to  honour  Lysandcr — Antimacbus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Nice  rat  us  of  Heracleia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysandcr  him- 
self, and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  his  failure, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.    Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it.    The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (/.  e.\  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  bearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  "  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers."    Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagonu 
the  Khodian  [Antauoras],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba- 
bilities, have  led  Welcker  (Zfcr  Epuche  Cydut,  p. 
105,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that,  al- 
though they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia ;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (A  then.  xiiL  p.  598;  Brunck,  Analed.  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Plut.  Con*A.adApoUon.  p.  106,  b.)  U 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
quarian information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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•at  for  any  higher  or  poetical  reason,  that  Agnthar- 
rhides  made  an  abridgment  of  iL  (Phot  BiU. 
p.  171,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  principal  work  of  Antimachus  was  his  epic 
\i>>fia  called  Tkeboda  (&i|6afe),  which  Cicero  desig- 
nates as  maj/num  Hind  znlumen.  Porphyrins  (atl 
HoruL  *id  l'imm.  146)  says,  that  Antimachus  had 
■pan  out  his  poem  so  much,  that  in  the  24th  book 
(volume*)  his  Seven  Heroes  had  not  yet  arriTed  at 
Thebes.  Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  Seren,  bat  also  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (SchoL  od  Arutoph.  Past.  1268),  the 
h-ngth  of  the  poem  most  bare  been  immense.  It 
was,  bite  the  elegy  Lyde,  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  all  that  had  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  poem  *tl»  incorporated  in  it.  It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  53  ;  com  p.  Dionya. 
HaL  De  t*rb.  Compos.  2*2),  that  Antimachus  was 
un»acce»*ful  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arTarigemenL  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  bor- 
rowed expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(SchoL.  ad  Sicand.  Tkeriac.  3.)  Antimachus  was 
thus  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
and  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass,  lxix.4;  Spartian. 
II virion.  5.)  There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en- 
titled 'Afrcpif  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  e.  KortfAator),  a 
second  called  A&ra  (A then.  vii.  p.  300),  a  third 
crJled  'laxbnj  (EtymoL  M.  s.  v.  'A€o\^rccp%  and 
perhaps  also  a  Cenwuromachia  (Natal  Com.  vii. 
4);  but  as  in  all  these  cases  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet,  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  whether  he  is  the  Clarian 
port,  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
came.  Suidas  savs  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
also  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
Bade  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
bat  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Pro- 
boom.  pp.clxxviL  and  clxxxi.,  &c  The  numerous 
fcutnenta  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  6.  Schellenberg,  Halle,  1786,  8ro.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  H.  G.  Stoll, 
Ammadv.  m  Anlimacki  Fragm.  Gotting.  1841. 
1  ho*e  belonging  to  the  Thelxiis  are  collected  in 
Dintser's  fJie  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poet,  der  Gru-ch. 
kit  amf  Alexand.  p.  99,  &c^  com  p.  with  Nachirwi, 
p,  38,  &c  See  N.  Bach,  PhiUtae,  Hermesianactu, 
$t.  reikptiat,  fyc.  Epimetrum  de  Amtimacki  Lyda, 
p.  240 ;  Blomncld  in  the  Oastvai  Journal,  iv.  p. 
231 ;  Welcker,  Der  Epoch*  Cydut,  p.  102,  &c. 

2.  Of  Taoe,  an  epic  poet  Plutarch  (Romul 
12)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom*,  vi.  p.  622,  c.)  quotes  an  hexameter  Terse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Hkliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  porm  called  Koa^xrwoda,  that  is, 
on  the  creation  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  3780 


hexameter  verses.  Tsetses  (ad  Lticrydr.  24.5) 
quotes  three  Hues  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  Antimnchus  of  Heliopolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintxer,  Fragm.  der 
Epitch.  Poet,  von  Alexandn  &c.  p.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  S.j 

ANTIME'NIDAS.  [Alcabus.] 

ANTIMOERUS  ('Anluoipos),  a  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Mcnde  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras, 
(Plat  Prolog,  p.  315,  a. ;  Themist  Orat.  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'NOE  (ttanurtn),  a  daughter  of  Ccpheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  event  (Paus.  viii.  8,  §  3,  9. 
§  2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  164  ; 
Pans.  viii.  11.  §2.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Airfrovj),  a  son  of  Eupeitbcsof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Telemnchus.  (Horn.  Od.  xxil  48,  &c., 
iv.  630,  &c,  xvL  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  tho  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviiL  42,  &c)  On  this  account  he  was  tho 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys* 
sous.  (xxii.  8,  Ac)  [L-S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  (Www),  a  chief  among  the 
Molossians  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus,  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charopa,  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  nnd 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charopa  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molotaiana  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  b.  c  168.  Poly bi us  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
bom  at  Bithynium  or  Claud iopolis  in  Bithynia, 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  be  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  ono  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  bin 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led, 
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or  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  avert  some  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cassius  favours  the  latter  supposition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Besa  in  the  Thcbais,  near  which  Antinous  was 
drowned,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolis. 
He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  Mantincia),  and  statues  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oracles  were  delivered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  'Arrwdtia.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  bad  then  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  received 
his  name,  which  it  still  bears.  A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant.  They 
have  been  diffuse! v  described  and  classified  by 
K  on  rati  Lev  crow  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  An- 

After/hum*.  The  death  of  Antinous,  which  took 
place  probably  in  A.  o.  122,  teems  to  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  ancient  art  (Dion  Cass, 
lxix.  1 1  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  1 4  ;  Paus.  viii.  9. 
%  4.)  [C.  P.  1L] 

There  were  various  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  nATPIS 
ANT1NOON  HEON,  that  is,  **  His  native  country 
(reverences)  the  god  Antinous."  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  effaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made:  it  was  originally 
A apiant.N  BI9TNIEX1N.  On  it  Mercury  is  re- 
presented with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
has  reference  to  Apis.    (Eckhel,  vL  p.  628,  Ate) 


ANTI'OCHIS  fAmigM.  1.  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  tho  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  viii.  25.) 

2.  A'daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
iciml  two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithridates. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  EcL  3;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

X  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  married  to  Attnlua, 
and  the  mother  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  CAktioxos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37  ; 
Pans.  i.  5.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  1 ;  Apohod.  ii.  4.  §  5,&c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.1 

ANTl'OCHUS  (W»Xof),  of  Akgae  in  Cili- 
cia,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  philosopher.   He  nourished  about  a.  d.  200, 


during  the  reign  of  Severus  and  Caracal  la.  lie* 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  member* 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome,   He  took  no  part  in  the  political  affaire  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  his  fellow- 
citizens  whenever  it  was  needed.     He  used  to> 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communications 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  being  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the  Parthiaiui 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  annj 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
serted to  the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridate*. 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dor- 
dan  us  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysius,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombast 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  writer.  Philostratus  mentions  an 
historical  work  of  his  {hrropia)  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  history  is  unknown.  Phrynkhus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'Ayitpd.  (Phil.  .sir. 
Vii.  Soph,  ii.  4.  5.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxxviL  19  ; 
Suidas,  *.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  58.)  ( L.  S.J 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('AKrfoxoj),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  282.)  Fahricius 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mythographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  place* 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolem.  Hephaest.  v. 
9  ;  Phot  Cod.  190.)  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  mythographer  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegac  or  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  ( ii  S.  ] 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('AyrU>xot)i  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
u.  c  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Susa  from  most 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Arcadians,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pclopidaa,  the  Thebaii 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  Eleans — an  affront  which  Antiochus  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
HdL  vii.  1.  §  33,  Ac.)  Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochus had  conquered  in  the  pancratium  ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vi.  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamus. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns,  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian ;  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Elis. 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Arrl©x©»),  of  Ascalon,  the 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithridates 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
Athens  (n.  c  79) ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexan- 
dria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  (Plut.  CV.  c.  4,  LueuU.  c.  42; 
Cic  Acad.  ii.  19.)  lie  was  a  philosopher  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo  in  de- 
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scribing  Ascalon,  mentions  his  birth  there  as  a 
nark  of  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  759), 
■ad  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
and  respectful  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  35,  Brut.  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchus,  but 
bis  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Carneades,as  the  founder  of  the 
fourth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  a* 
the  adversary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic  Acad.  iv.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  works,  called  **  Canon  ica,"  is  quoted  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
treatise  on  logic.  (Sext.  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not  in 
lot) 

The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus,  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato's  successful  attempts  to  lead  his  disciples  to 
attract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self with  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  ( Acad.  iL  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
sod  uf  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  cx- 
a,^gerate  by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Carneades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  fallibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  fallen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
«>f  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover- 
ing truth  ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  his  success,  as  the  hook  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost.    (Cic.  ad  Fum.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato's  school,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ;  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  liable  to  have  a  false  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
(Ii.  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and  was  also  met  more  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  such  reasoning  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
any  assumption  at  all  (Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Stoics  in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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utter  fallaciousness  brought  against  them  by  the 
Academics.    (Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (rd  eVMrroTor 
and  rd  So^aoToV)':  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus*  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  the  main  doc- 
trines nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle  : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  thitiK*. 
(rd.  42,  de  Fin.  v.  25,  Ttue.  Qnuat.  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  (Acad.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  (id.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi- 
losopher, and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  uf  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.  (Sext.  Kmpir.  L  235.)  [C.  E.  P.J 
ANTl'OCHUS  (*Avt/oxoi),  an  Astronomkr 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  'AworiKtanaTiitd 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  liiU.  O'r.  i v.  p.  1 5 1 .)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tctmbiblus  of  Ptolemacus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1 559,  fol.,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  (ad 
IambL  de  Myst.  p.  304)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)        [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('Amloxos),  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notitim  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysauder.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades*  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend  ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Alcib.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurn-nce  suspended  the  business  of  ' 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysandcr  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  g  11, 
&c.;  Diod.  xiii.  71 ;  Plut  Alcib.  35.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  I.  ("Akti'oxoO,  king  of  Com- 
mauenk,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Snmo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  tirypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticns  the 
last  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  ns  Antiochus,  the 
first  king  of  Commagene ;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  iii.  p.  313.) 
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This  king  is  first  mentioned  nbont  B.  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes.  (Dion  Cass. 
Fray.  xxxv.  2.) 

After  Pompey  had  deposed  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  B.  c.  b*5,  he  marched  against 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace,  (a  c.  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dominions  Scleucein  and  the  conquests 
He  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Mithr. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia 
(a  c.  51),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xv.  1,  3,  4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (a  a  49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  D.  C.  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  D.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  B.  c.  38,  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonius,  after  conquering  the  Parthians,  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed  ;  and  Antonius,  arriving 
at  the  army  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosata. 
lie  whs,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chus. (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  20-22;  Pint.  AnL  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  be 
must  have  died  before  B.  c  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridatcs  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commagene  in 
that  voar.  (Plut.  AnL  61.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  II.  CAw'oxm),  king  of  CoM- 
M Ad kn k.  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  suin- 
moucd  to  Home  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  a  c 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridatcs  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43,  liv.  9.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  III.  ('Avrloxoi),  king  of  Com - 
MAGKXK,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  a.  n.  17.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  so  till  a.  d.  38,  when  Antio- 
chus Kpiphancs  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTl'OCHUS  IV.  ('Avt.'oXoj),  king  of  Co.m- 
maobnk,  surnamcd  EPIPIIANKS  ('Ewi^anfi), 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  ill.,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  d. 
38,  with  a  |Kirt  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
proviuce.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8;  Suet.  Col.  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  nod  Herod  Agrippa  are  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  emjicror  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  nut  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  bis  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  a.  r».  41.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.)  In  a.  d. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochus  Kpiphancs,  was 

betrothed  to  Drmilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 

(Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9.  §  1.)  In  a.  IX  53  Antiochus 
put  down  an  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  In 
a.  n.  55  he  received  ordera  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  ye.ir  59  he  served  under  C«>rbulo  against  Tiri- 
dat.s,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologescs.  (xiii. 


7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  services  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  6 1  part  of  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  side  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  empemr  in  a.  d.  70 ;  sad 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  beieM 
forces,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  aa»i>t 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  BdLJwL 
v.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1.)  Two  years  after- 
wards, a.  D.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthian* 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  ihirty-fbar 
years  from  his  first  appointment  by  Caligula.  He 
first  retired  to  Lnccdaeroon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochus  and  Calliuicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect  (Joseph.  D.  J.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  lotapc. 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA21AET2  MEI**J 
ANTIOXOS.  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laurrl, 
and  inscribed  KOMMArHNflN.  (EckheL,  iii.  p. 
255,  &c. ;  comp.  Clinton,  /•'.  //.  hi.  p.  343,  Ac) 


ANTl'OCHUS  ('An-ioxof),  an  Epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Givek 
Anthology,   (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  IIIERAX  (*Akt/ox« 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitious  character, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  a  c.  '246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Selcocu* 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  for  him- 
self as  nn  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  AtU- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamns,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  a  c.  '227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Ziclas,  king  of  Bithynia. 
(Justin,  xxvii.  2,  3 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  17  ;  Pint-  A/*""- 
p.  489,  a;  Euseb.  Chran.  Arm.  pp.  3  46,  347; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  31 1,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  219.) 
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i,  a  J  urwt,  who  was  at  the  head 
appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
do^ian  Code  He  was  prarfecttu  prartario  and 
consul.  In  the  33rd  Novell  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  n  person 
deo-aaed,  iUuttris  memoriae  Autijchtts.  He  it  con- 
found.-4  by  Jac  Godcfroi,  in  the  PnJrtr>nuna  of 
his  edition  of  the  Theodonan  Code  (c  1.  §  6)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Marcellinus  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochus,  the  eunuch,  who  was  praepo- 
nisis  <-i>tcti  rw^tcW*.  This  error  was  pointed  out 
by  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosion  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrfoxof),  of  Laodic«a,  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.S.] 
ANTIOCHUS  ('Arrloxosy,  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians, (a.  n.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  rarMrnft  Trjt 
ayLas  ypa^s,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  1 30  chapters.  This  work 
a  us  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543,  Bto.,  reprinted  in  the  BiUiatkeca  Patrum, 
Pari*,  1579  ;  Colon.  1618;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  was  first  published  by  Pronto  Ducaeus, 
tn  the  A  •darti  Bitd.  Pair.  Paris,  1 624,  reprinted 
in  Morell's  BiU.  Pair.  Paris,  1644.  A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  BiU 
CVruec  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.  [Paccius  An- 
Tiocnc.v] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOME'TOR  (♦«Aou»{ts»p) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
cian, or  druggist,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ;  he  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
&o,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  (/A*  A*tid.  ii. 
14,  17,  voL  xiv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
pose that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
arr  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
Antiochns  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  //.  N.  xx. 
mp.  ult)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Be  Med.  iv. 
58.)  (See  Cagnati  Variae  OfmrvaL  ii.  25,  p.  174, 
ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrloxo*).  1.  A  physician, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
centurv  after  Christ.  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
(De  Stmt.  Twmda,  v.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  &c_,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
medicines,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
iwd  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot.  Aetius  (tetrab. 
i»  term.  iii. c  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulus  Aegineta 
(viL  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perhaps  lielong  to  this  physician,  but  he  is  pro- 
bably not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 


2.  The  name  of  two  physicians,  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  of  an  eqne»- 
ly  in  Mauritania.      After  devoting 
to  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane 


literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
mi^ht  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  born  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  tho  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  nt  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  (AfartyroUt- 
</ium  Rtiiuonum  ;  Dxovius,  Somrndator  Suudorum 
Prvfeeeione  Afedicorum  ;  Ada  Handorumy  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25;  dementis,  McmJtiyiuin  Graecorum, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1G8;  Fabricius,  BiUioth.  (iraevuy  voL 
xiii.  p.  64,  cd.  vet)  [ \V.  A.  O.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrtoxot),  bishop  of  Ptoi.b- 
m Aia  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  tho 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostoin.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  a.  D.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  "against  Avarice," 
which  is  lost  (Gennad.  20  ;  Thcodoret  Dial.  ii. ; 
Phot  Cud.  288;  Ad.  C»u<ti.  KjJtet.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  Cutal.  Cudd.  Viuduiun.  pt  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  OAjtuJxoj),  an  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kelmann's  WVr*r,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1 829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  CAjrrloXo»),  the  father  of -Sa- 
leuci'8  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Antiochus  Sotcr,  was  one  of  Philip's 
generals,  f  Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Sklkvcipak. 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Avrloxoi),  of  Syraitke,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  (Ant.  Bum.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  bved  about  the  year  u.  c  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war.  (Joseph.  c.Apion.  i.  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  tho  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were  :  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  ui 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i.  e. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tt<e  year  n.  c.  424 
or  425  (I)iod.  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  II.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (/Vo- 
trrpt.  p.  22),  and  Thcodoret  (P.  115.)—  2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Pionyshis  (//.  <r„ 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Ryz.  *.  r.  ItysTTioj  ; 
Hesych.  $.  v.  Xoinu'  ;  Niebuhr,  /fist,  of  Row,;  i 
p.  14,  6a\    The  fragments  of  Antiochus  arc  cou- 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  Mdller,  Fragm.  Ifiitor.  Graec. 
Paris,  1841,  pp.  181  —  184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ('Arrioxos),  king  of  Syria, 
iurnamed  SOTER  (2*rjp)y  was  the  Bon  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  a  Persian  lady,  A  pa  ma.    The  mar- 
riage of  his  father  with  Apaina  was  one  of  those 
marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  in 
H.  c.  325,  when  he  gave  Persian  wives  to  his  ge- 
nerals.   This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochus 
about  B.  a  324.    He  was  present  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  B.  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Scleucus  the  government  of  Asia.   It  is  related 
of  Antiochus,  that  he  fell  sick  through  love  of 
Strntonice,  the  young  wife  of  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  and  that  when 
his  father  learnt  the  cause  of  his  illness  through 
his  physician  Erasistratus,  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  hiin  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.    On  the  murder  of  his 
father  in  Macedonia  in  B.  C  280,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose- 
cuted his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  against 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  hi* 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of   Seleucus  and 
Stratonice.  The  rest  of  Antiochus'  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Asia  Minor.   By  the  help  of  his  elephants  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Soter  (2«njp).  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenea  near  Sardis,  and  was  sub- 
sequently killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Gauls 
(b.  c.  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
his  wife  Stratonice  Antiochus  had  three  children : 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  succeeded  him ;  Apama, 
married  to  Magas ;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  Syr.  59-05; 
Justin,  xviL  2 :  PluL  Demetr.  38,  39  ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  b'23  ;  Paus.  i.  7;  Julian,  Misupog.  p.  348,  a.  b. ; 
Lucian,  /■  un>,  8  ;  Aelian,  //.  A.  vL  44  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  42.)    Apollo  is  represented  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  annexed  coin.  (Eckhcl.  iii.  p.  215.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  L 

ANTlO'CIirS  II.  ('AitIoxoj),  king  ofSvRM, 
surnamed  Til  EOS  (©€0*s),  n  surname  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Milesians  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchus  succeeded  his  father  in 
B.  ti.  261.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  la*ted  for  many  years  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  Arsaces  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  n.  c,  250;  and  his  example 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
chus and  made  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  these  provinces  induced  Antiochus  to 
»ue  for  peace,  which  was  gninted  (b.  c.  250)  on 


ANTIOCHUS. 

condition  of  his  putting  away  his  former  wife 
Laodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Svria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  wc  are  to  under- 
stand Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  years  afterward* 
Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  but  she  could  not  fur- 
give  the  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  still 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  son.  Antiochu  was 
killed  in  B.  c  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  vrarx 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochus  Hierax.  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridaks,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariarathea.  Phj- 
larchus  related  (Athcn.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiocbos 
was  much  given  to  wine.  ( Appian,  ><,.-.  6*5 ; 
Athcn.  iL  p.  45;  Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyacn.  wiii. 
50  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Uicrouvra.*i 
Dun.  c.  11.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed, 
Hercules  is  represented  with  his  club  in  [ 
(Kckhcl,  iii  p.  2 18.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCIIt'8  II. 

ANTI'OCH  US  1 1 1.  ('Arrloxo  s),  kin*  of  Svria, 
surnamed  the  Gkkat  (Miyas),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunua,  b.  c. 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Hit 
first  cousin  Achaeus  who  might  easily  have  auuni- 
ed  the  royal  power,  was  of  great  use  to  AnUochus 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attains,  "king  of  Pcrgamus,  had  ap- 
propriated to  himself.  But  Antiochus  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominions.  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persis  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochus  in  person,  who  aha 
added  to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropntenc.  (b.  c.  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio- 
chus commenced  war  against  Ptolemy  I'hilopator. 
king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Svria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  first  he  was 
completely  successful.  In  B.  c.  218,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  (  B.  c  2 1 7 ),  he  was  defeated  iu  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Gaza,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  he 
ceded  the  provinces  in  dispute.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Achaeus,  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor.  In  one  eainpaicn  be 
deprived  Achaeus  of  his  conquests,  and  put  him  ta 
death  when  he  fell  into  his  huuds  in  &c2!4, 
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after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  in  Sard  is 
[Achabus  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiochus  seem*  now  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  regaining  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which 
bad  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Arsaces  III.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independence. 
With  the  assistance  of  Kuthydemus  he  inarched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country ;  and  he  obtained  from 
Sopbagasenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Syria  after  an  absence  of  seven  rears  (b.  c  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  his  reign.  It  appeal*  that  the  title  of 
Great  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  Tenr  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(b.  c.  205),  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  leaving  as 
his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  of 
five  years  old.    Availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the   Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
against  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
vigorously  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopas,  near  Paneas,  in  B.  c  1 98.    He  was  assist- 
ed in  this  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.    Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and   took   possession   of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (b.  c.  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  because  Seleucus  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lysimachus.    But  here  his  progress  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.    At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
but  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests,  lest  he  should  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matters  were  changed.     The  Romans  had  con- 
quered Philip  in  B.  c  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  Antiochus.    They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (a  c  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.    Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands ;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claims.    Hannibal  urged  him  to  invade  Italy  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  but  Antiochus .  resolved  to  see 
first  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
lo^t  a  most  fiftvoi*n*l^lc  mouipi'ji^  ra  tJi^  HoniAtm 


were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
It  was  also  most  unforlnnatr  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c  1 91 ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Glnbrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  let!  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Romans  offered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scfpio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  (b.  c  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  B.  c  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  hi*  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  son 
Antiochus  (Epiphanes).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt.  (b.c.  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  and  his  death  in  a 
**  fort  of  his  own  land,"  are  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontns,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  I.  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xxxv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
rather.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus,  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were,  I.  Laodice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  ( Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathcs,  king  of  Cap- 
padocta.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Eumenes. 
(Appian,  Syr.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  hear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1 1 2th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  is  the  23rd  and  28th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,"&c. ;  Appian,  Syr.  ; 
Liv.  lib.  xxxi. —  xxxvii.;  Justin,  lib.  xxix. — xxxii; 
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Joseph.  AhL  xii.  3.  §  3;  Diod.  Etc  pp.  573  - 
575,  ed.  Wess. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744  ;  Frohlich, 
Anna/,*,  p.  39  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  2*20,  &c)  Apollo 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  {'AyrioXos)y  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('Eir«pavif »),  and  on  coins 
Theos  (t)«u'v)  also,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  HI., 
and  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  b.  c.  175 
through  his  brother  Scleucus  Philopator,  who  gave 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  steed.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Scleucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodo- 
rus,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (u.  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  as  her  dowry.    As  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt.    In  four  cam- 
paigns (b.  c.  171 — 16*8),  he  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.    This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  possession  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.    The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaign  into  Egypt  (n.  c.  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (b  c  168),  mid  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  tho  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  tho  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
I.ysias,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  his  arms.    On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais,  probably  the  same  as 
his  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
Bhortly  afterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Creeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanes 
('Lxinayjt)  in  parody  of  Epiphancs  ('E»«powff). 
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•He  died  in  a  c  164,  after  a  reign  of  11  years. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodice.  (Li v.  lib.  xlL — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxvi. — xxxL  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3  ; 
Diod.  Ere  pp.  579,  583,  &c.,  ed.  Wess.;  Appuui, 
S;/r.  45,  66 ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joseph.  Ami.  xii. 
5  ;  Hieronym.  ad  Dun.  c  11 ;  EckheL  iii.  p.  222, 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Jupiter 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  bis  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  (-AvtIoxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EUPATOR  (Eda-drMp),  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  father's  death,  and  reigned  nominally 
for  two  years,  (a.  c.  164 — 162.)  Lysias  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  though  An- 
tiochus IV.  had  nppointed  Philip  to  this  office. 
Lysias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  hearing  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  him  from  Pcrsis,  he  concluded  a  pence 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  he  couquered  and  put  to  death.    The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  con- 
sequence of  these  commands,  in  which  Octaviua, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.    About  the 
same  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Scleucus 
Philopator,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  up  to  this 
time  [sec  Antiocuuh  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.    Lysias  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediately  put 
to  death  by  him,  b.  c.  162.  (Polyb.  xxxL  12,  19  ; 
Appian,  6yr.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10 ;  1  M 
cab.  vi.,  &c. ;  2  Maccab.  xiiL,  &c  ;  Cic  /'At/,  ix.  2.) 
Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  1.  and  III.  The  in- 
scription at  the  foot,  EITIATOPOS,  is  partly  cut  oft 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCIIUS  V. 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  fArrfoxoj),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  THEOS  (e*o*f),  and  on  coins  Epiphancs 
Dionysus  ('EwiQaviis  Ai6rvcros\  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Ralas,  king  of  Syria  [see  p.  114,  b."|, 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  father's  death  in 
b.  c.  146.  Two  years  afterwards  (a  c  144), 
while  he  was  Btill  a  youth,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  father's  chief  ministers,  Tryphon  met 
with  great  success;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Antio- 
chus was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  greater 
part  of  Syria.  Rut  Tryphon,  who  had  all  along 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself,  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochus  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  a  c  142.  (1  Macoab,  xL, 
Ac, ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6,  &c ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
/o2;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1;  Liv.  Eyit.  55.)    The  re- 
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wne  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  the  Dioscuri 
riding  on  honrback,  and  ha*  upon  it  the  year  0  P, 
that  is,  the  1 70th  Tear  of  the  Seleucidae,  ( EckheL 
hi.  p.  231,  &c) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  TL 

ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  fArrfeXo,),  king  of  Sr- 
arnamcd  SIDETES  (Wtwi),  from  Side  in 
Kylia,  where  be  wu  brought  up,  (and  not 
>vui  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
cmns  Euergetes  (E«fp>«TTu),  was  the  younger  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  is  b.  c  137,  after  conquering  Tryphon,  who 
had  held  the  sovereignty  since  the  murder  of 
Anuochus  VI.     He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  his  eider  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  wu  a 
prisoner  in  the  hand  of  the  Parthian*.   He  carried 
on  war  against  the  Jews,  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  almost  a  year's  siege,  in  b.  c.  133.    He  then 
ted  them  a  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and 
directed  bU  arms  against  the  Parthian*.  At 
he  met  with  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
si  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  (b.  c.  128.) 
His  son  Seleucus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  same 
battle,    Antiochus,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.    He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
His  sons  were  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
(Cyzicenus),  the  last  of  whom  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ;  1 
•       xt,  &c;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  10  ; 
Dud.  xxxiv.  EcL  1 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  439,  xii.  p.  540.) 

holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  n/hcr  right  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  235,  Ac) 


COIN  OF  AKTIOCHLS  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  VIII.  ('Arrfoxoi), king  of  Sy- 
ria, su roamed  OR Y  PUS  (rptnroi),  or  Hook- 
nosed, from  "tpv^i,  a  vulture,  and  on  coins 
(•Es-^aVrjT),  was  the  second  son  of 
Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  His  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus was  put  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
because  he  wished  to  have  the  power,  and  not 
merely  the  title,  of  king ;  and  Antiochus  was  after 
his  brother's  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  studying,  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  that  he  might 
bear  the  title  of  king,  while  the  real  soven-ignty 
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n  her  hands,  (b.  c.  125.)    At  this  time 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  the  power  of  the 
usurper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.] ;  but 
Antiochus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Alexander  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria,    Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  his  life  ;  but  her  son  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.    (a.  c  120.)    For  the  next  eight  years 
Antiochus  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidctes  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  hud  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  (a  c.  112.)    The  remaining  history  of  the 
Seleucidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  is 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  series  of  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  straggle  (a,  c  112),  Antiochus  Cyii- 
cenus  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (a.  c  111),  A.  Orypus  re- 
gained a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
shared  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenus  having  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Orypus  the  remainder 
of  the  provinces.    This  arrangement  lasted,  though 
with  frequent  wars  between  the  two  kings,  till  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Orypus,  who  was  asmusinaled 
by  Heracleon  in  B.  c.  90,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.    He  left  five  sons,  Seleucus,  Philip, 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  and 
Antiochus  Dionysus.    (Justin,  xxxix.  1 — 3;  Liv. 
A/w/.  fin  ;   Appian,  Syr.  69  ;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)    Many  of  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  Orypus  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.    The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  his  mother's  death.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  Ax.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  VIII. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  {'Arrioxos),  king  of  Syria 
■umamcd  CYZICENUS(Ko{"i/cn»'4f)  from  Cyricus, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Philopntor 
(♦lAoirai-wp),  reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  C  111  to  90,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus VIII.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 
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the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  hit  claims  were  misted  by 
SeleucuMhe  eldest  son  of  AntiochusVIII.,by  whom 
he  was  killed  iu  battle,  B.  c.  95.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  Appian,  Joseph.  U.  or.;  Eck- 
bel,  iii.  p.  241,  Ac.)  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing 
coin  is  the  same  as  that  of  Antiochus  V1L 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  ('AktIoxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
unnamed  EUSEBES  (&><rtenj),  **d  on  coiun- 
Philopator  (*iAoird>s»p)  al*o,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  hit  father  Antiochus  IX. 
a.  c.  95.  He  defeated  Selcucus,  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Seleucut,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanea,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochus  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  m 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  witr  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes,  kin«  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  B.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullut  in  B.  c.  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochut  X.  it  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthian s,  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Antkj.  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  tome  accounU  he  turvived  the  rcigu 
of  Tijrranes,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullut  (Euseb.  p.  192  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2);  but  these  accounts  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochus X.  what  belongs  to  his  ton  Antiochus  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  tliat  of  Antiochus  IV. 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  X. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XI.(*Airrfoxo!)*ttngofSY,UA» 
surnuiued  EPIPHANES  (,ET«pdVTji),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  it  tpoken  of  under  An- 
tiochus X. 


(Ol\  OF  ANTltM  HI  S  XI. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XIl.CAKT/oxoi^kingofSYRM, 
snrnnmed  DIONYSUS  ( Advvrot),  and  on  coins 
Philopator  Callinicus  (♦lAoirdVsy  KoAAkucoi)  also, 


ANTIOPE. 

the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  1 ;  EckheL  iii  p.  246,  Ac) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  UL 

ANTI'OCHUS  XIII.,  king  of  Svria,  wr- 
nnined  AS1ATICUS  ('AffiaTorjj),  and  on  coin* 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicus  ( Ai6w*os  ♦iAo- 
irdrwp  KoAAWot),  was  the  ton  of  Antiochus  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
liome  during  the  time  that  Tigranes  had  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres.  (b.  c.  73-7 1.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  in  B.  c.  69,  Lucutlua 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiatic  us  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  B.  c  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In* this  year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49,  70  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  27,  28,  30  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  as  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  opinion.  [Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Com- 
magene.J 


coin  op  antiochus  xiii. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  general,  see  Frbhlich,  AtmaUz  Syrwe,  #c  ; 
Vaillant,  Seleueidarum  Imprrium,  ;  Niebuhr, 
Klevte  Sckriflen,  Historischer  Grvim  ams  drr 
armenisdten  Uebertetzung  der  Ckronik  des  E**c0i*u , 
Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

A  NT  I  ON  (,Akt/o>»'),  a  son  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Perimcla,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Diod.  iv.  69  ;  SchoJ. 
ad  Find.  Pyih,  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OPE  ('ArviJirTj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyxo  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1 ), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia.  (Odym.  xi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  [Am- 
rmoN.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  tons 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  through  Greece,  until  Phocut,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus  cured  and  married  h«*r.  She 

(Paus."ix.  17.  §  4.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  a  sister  of  Hippolvte,  who  mar- 
ried Theteut.  (Paus.i.  2.  §1,41.  §7.)  Accord- 
ing to  Sernu%(o4lAen.  xl  661 ),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolyte,  Diodorut  (iv.  16)  states,  that  The- 
seus received  her  at  a  present  from  Heracles. 
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When  subsequently  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
.A  iua /ions,  Antiope  fought  with  Theseus  against 
them,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  by  his  side. 
(Comp.  Diod.  ir.  28;  Plot  Thts.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fub.  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Ares,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him- 
self in  consequence  of  an  oracle, 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eurytua,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytins.  She  is  also 
called  Antiocbe,  (Apollon.  Rhod-  L  86;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14,  with  Muncker's  note.) 

4.  A  daoghter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157; 
Diod.  it.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Arne.)    [A bolus.] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
46,  though  Serrius  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'PATER  fWwpot),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Oneirocritica),  mentioned 
by  Artemidorus.  (Otetr.  iv.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'PATER  fAin-fwpoi),  of  Acanthus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date  (Ptolem 
Heph.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
xi  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (At. 
1403.)  [L.  S  ] 

ANTl'PATER  £A*rUt*rpot\  an  Astroloubr 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
tialogia,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  nuuVs 
fate,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  born,  but  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceived.  (Vitrur.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AN TrPATERCArrfworpoj), bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  flourished  about  460  a.  d.  His  chief 
work  was  'Avripfniffii,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tinned  in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  discourses.  (Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  x.  p.  518 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt  sub  ann.  460.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI  PATER  (Vb^hrarporV  the  father  of 
Cas&andkr,  was  an  officer  in  high  favour  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Just.  ix.  4),  who  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Chaeroneia,  B.  c  338,  selected  h  lm  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just  L  c;  Polyb.  v.  10.) 
He  joined  Parmenion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  provided  by  marriage  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  (Diod  xvii.  16) ;  and, 
on  the  kings  departure,  a.  c.  334,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xvii.  17;  Arr.  A  mob. 
L  p.  12,  a.)  In  n»c  331  Anti pater  suppressed 
the  Thracian  rebellion  under  Momnon  (Diod.  xvii. 
62),  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agis  III.  to  a  successful  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  b.)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
of  Anti  pater — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
produced  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olvmpias,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himself.  (Curt  vi  1.  §  17,  &c,  x.  10. 
§  14;  Plut  Ago.  p.  604,  K,  AUx.  pp.  688,  c^ 
705,  f. ;  Perixon,  ad  A<L  V.  H.  xiL  16 ;  Thirlw. 
Or.  Himi.  vol  vil  p.  89  ;  but  see  Plut  Phoe.  p. 
749,  e. ;  AcL  V.  H.  L  25.)     Whether,  however. 


from  jealousv  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympian  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  b.c  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155  ;  Pseudo-Curt  x.  4.  §  9,  &c;  Just  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot  i»  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
118;  Pans.  viii.  18;  Tac  Aim.  ii.  73;  Curt  x.  10. 
§  14,  Ac  ;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167  ;  Plut  AUx.  ad  Jim. ; 
Liv.  viii.  3 ;  Diod.  xix.  11  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander's  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  aligned  to  Antipater,  and  be  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confederacy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  bead.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3, 12, 18  ;  Pans.  L  25 ;  Just  xiii.  5  ; 
Plut  Pkoc  p.  752,  b.,  Dcmosth,  p.  853,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes), and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olvmpias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15 ;  Just  xiii. 
5 ;  Pint  Emm.  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase jHvic©  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut  Phoe.  pp.  753,  754,  Dtmotth. 
p.  858;  Pans.  vii.  10;  Thirlw.  Gr.  Hut.  vol.  vii. 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bockb,  PmU.  Econ.  of  Athene,  i.  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  B.  c  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  tho  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  xviii.  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipater' s  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviiL  23,  25,  29-33  ;  Plut  Emm.  pp.  585,  586  ; 
Just  xiii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Triparadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii.  39, 
40  ;  Plut.  Emm.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  fflneta  of  Aptipater,  RC  320,  that  Denudes 
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tain  the  removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Perdiccas.    Anti pater  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
boh  Casaander.  (PluL  Pkoo.  p.  755,  Dent,  ad  fin.  ; 
An.  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  48.)    [£.  £.] 
ANTIPATER  ( Amiirarposy,  second  son  of 
Camjander,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Soon  after  the 
death  of  Casaander  (a.  c.  296),  his  eldest  son  Phi- 
Hp  also  died  of  consumption  (Pans.  ix.  7;  Plut. 
Dcmctr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween Antipator  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  government.  Antipater,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.    The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.    Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
a*  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater's  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers ;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived.    Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lytimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.     On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater's 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut.  Pyrr.  p. 
386,  Dcmetr.  pp.  905,  90G ;  Just.  xvL  1,  2  ;  Died. 
Sic.  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ;  I 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  (De  Or.  ii. 
12;  de  Legy.  1,  2;  Unit,  c  2G.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (a.  c  123);  L. 
Crasaus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelius  Sabinus,  the  Coelius  of  the  Digest 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Amain*,  which  were  epitomized  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
A  nnale*.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
SUeuus  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Dh.  i.  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  Oriaiues  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (GelL  x.  24;  Mac  rob.  Saturn,  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianus, 
Hadrian,  c.  16) ;  by  Valerius  Maxim  us  (i.  7)  he 
is  designated  eertnt  Romance  hutoriae  OMctor;  and 
he  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes,  l 
with  respectful  consideration,  dissents  from  his  | 


authority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Cicero 
and  VaL  Maxim  us,  that  he  was  fond  of  rektijjg 
dreams  and  portents.  Ore  Hi  {Ononuist.  Csc.)  refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavius  Ant 
Nauta  and  G.  Grocn  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  iu 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leydeu  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  preserved  ia 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
also  in  Krauze's  Vitue  et  Fragnvuda  rxL  Hitter, 
Rom.  p.  182,  &c.  f J.  T.Q.J 

ANTI'PATER  QAmtwarpoi),  of  Ctrbne,  vat 
of  the  disciples  of  Arbtipuus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  ( TuscnL  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  console  himself  by  say  Lug, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.S.1 
ANTI'PATER  fAzTfwarjMt),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Dkrbk.  Amyntas,  the  Lycnonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [Amvn- 
tas,  No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offended  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Strab,  xii. 
p.  392 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('ArrliraTpoj),  father  of  Hxrod 
the  Great  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Iduraaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idumaea  bad  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  st 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up, 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage appear  to  be  false.  (Joseph.  A  at  xiv.  1.  §  it; 
Nicol.  Danuwc  ap.  Jitst  /Ju  1. 0. ;  African,  ap.  Eiud*. 
Hid.  EccL  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot  DAI.  n.  76,  238.)  Ia 
a  c.  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  take  refuge 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  with  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Pctr.iea,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  {Ant.  xiv.  2,  Belt.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.)  Ia 
b,  c\  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompcy  in  Coele-Syria.  (Ami. 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)    In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  waa  deputed; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  zealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Romans.    His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  in  Egypt  against  Archelaus  (a.  ft  57 
and  56),  were  favourably  regarded  by  Scaurus  anJ 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompcy  ;  his  active 
seal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (a.  c,  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and, 
on  Caesar's  coming  into  Syria  (a.  a  47),  Hyrcanus 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  while 
Antipater  himself  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  §§  1, 2,  6.  §§  2-4, 8, 
BdLJud.  i.  8.  §§1,3,  7,  9.  §§3-5.)  After  Caear 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Phamaces,  Autipzter 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government,  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phaeaelus  and  Herod  to  be 
governors  respectively  of  Jernsalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9.  §§  1, 2,  RelL  Jud.  L  10.  $  *■) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  further  shewn  in  B.  c  46,  when  he  dis- 
suaded Herod  from  his  purpose  of  attacking  Ilyre*- 
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oos  in  Jerusalem  [Hkbodw],  and  again  in  rc.  43 
(the  year  after  Caesar's  nuirder),  by  his  regulations 
(•  »r  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Capias  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  (Ant.  xir.  9. 
§  5,  11.  9  2,  Bell.  Jud.  I  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
Ue  waa  carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichus, 
whoee  life  be  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cap-bearer  of  llyrcanus  to  administer  to  htm. 
{Ami.  xir.  11.  §§  2-4,  Bell.  Jud.  L  11.  H 
Farhis6unily,seeJoacph.Ja<.xiv.7.§3.  [E.E.] 

ANTl'PATER  (' hrrtrvrpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ami.  xir.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(BdL  Jud.  i.  24.  §  1)  in  two  words — Koatas  mwt- 
raptor.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
MaHamue,  b.  c  38,  banished  Anti pater  from  court 
(Bell.  JmL  L  22.  §  1),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne's  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristnbulus,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother's  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  father,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf,  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  favour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
3,  BdL  Jud.  i.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  waa  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eurycles  (comp.  Plut.  Aut  p.  947,  b.), 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
a  c  6.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvL  4-11,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23-27.) 
Haring  thus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
sncce&sor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  father's  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras ; 
and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
tent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  Augustus,  Herod's  altered  will  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater's  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  of 
Antipater's  own  freed  man,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  against  htm  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  bow- 
ever,  a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  waa  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod's  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
same  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
Ant  xvii.  1-7,  Den.  Jud.  L  23-33;  Euseb.  UiaL 
Eod.  I  8.  §  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
tolled  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
u  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quam  tilium." 
(Mat-rob.  Saturn.  iL  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTl'PATER  ('Avrfcrorpos),  of  Hikrapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severua,  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemua, 
and  a  pupil  of  Adrianus,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
orations  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratu*,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
iirt  of  writing  letters  be  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Soverus 


made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefect  of  Bitbynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  ot  his  office,  and 
retired  to  bis  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus  says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severua,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant.  (Philostr.  Pitt.  •Sop*.  iL 
24,  25.  §  4,  26.  §  3 ;  Galen,  De  Tkeriae,  ad  Puon. 
ii.  p.  458 ;  Eudoc  p.  57.)  [L.  S.) 

ANTl'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy- 
sicians. 1.  The  author  of  a  work  Ityl  Yvxnr* 
"  On  the  Soul,"  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL  A.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Cramer,  Amxd.  Graeca  Paris. 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (vii.  157),  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  bo 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Mctk.  Med. 
i.  7»  voL  x.  p.  52 ;  lutrod.  c  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Metbodici,  be 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  u.  c; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  GaL  Do 
Compos  Medicom.  see.  Loam,  iii.  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.630,  voLxiii.  p.  239),  ScriboniusLargus(ZA»Cbm- 
pm.  Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
( De  Morb.  Carom,  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  A e tins,  and  the  second  book  of  his  **  Epistles" 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (/.  c) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  that  physician.  ( De 
Loci*  Afi'(xi.  iv.  1 1 ,  voL  viii.  p.  293.)    I W.  A.  G.] 

ANTl'PATER  (ArrtwaTpa,),  of  Sidon,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (de  OrxtL  iii.  50), 
to  havo  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul b.  c  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia b.  c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  u.  c.  1 08- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52; 
Cic  de  Fat.  3 ;  Vol.  Max.  L  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
AM.  xiiL  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

AN TI'PATER(  ArrliraTpo»), of  Tarsur,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  B.C.  144  nearly. 
(Cic  de  Divin.  l^deOff.  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Clean thes,  and  Chrysippua,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Stoic 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remarkable  for  acuteness.  (De  Off.  iii.  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Carneadea,  in  public  dis- 
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nutation,  that  he  confined  himself  to  writing;  whence 
he  was  called  Kti\auw€6as.  (Pint.  Afor.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Ruseb.  de  Praep.  Rvang.  xiv.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in  God  as  M  a  Being  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,"  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib- 
ed to  the  gods  u  generation  and  corruption,"  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
(Plut.  dc  Stoic  Rep.  p.  192.)  Beside*  this  treatise 
"  on  the  gods,"  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi- 
nation, a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  whkh 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  de  Dirin.  i.  3,  20,  39,  54.)  He  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Faio.  16);  and  it  appears  from  Athe- 
naeus that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Tltpi  A«(o> 
Soiporfat.  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices, just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves  :  such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  de  Off  hi.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  bat.  vL  l.p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'PATER('ArT(iruTpoi),ofTuKHSALOsicA, 
the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of  his  epi- 
grams in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(b.  c.  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams, 
14  An  tipster  Macedo."  (Jacob*,  Anthol.  xiii.  pp.848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'PATER  ^Avriwarpos).  1.  Of  Tyrk,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Afin.  4.)  He  ap|>ears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyre,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Gr.  p.  392,  ed. 
Westermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panactius, 
and  Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,  that  he  du'd  lately  at  Athens,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  B.  c  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  (de  Officii*),  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  139,  140,  142,  148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  (w«p\  k6<thou\  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('ArrupdW),  of  Argos,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pericleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  B.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  B.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Pel- 
phi,  especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  (Pausan.  v.  17, 
x.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  CAjTtfdVijj),  of  Bbroa  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things.  (*Airt<rro»  Scymnius  Chius,  657,  &c.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  com  p.  Polyb. 
xx xiii.  12),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  sto- 
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ries  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  in 
history,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  Btpyat- 
$*tw  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  r.  Bipff\,  who  however  confounds  our  An- 
tiphanes with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes ;  com  p. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot  Cod.  lf>6.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (*-*pl  ircupwv),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  (Albert, 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  Harpocrat  *.  rr.  NdVwor,  'Atrriicvpa  ; 
Suid.  *.  r.  Ndfjor.)  [J>.  S.1 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Am^t),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  born, 
according  to  Suidaa  («.  v.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  in  the  112th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  156, c)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  44  King  Seleucus,** 
and  Seleucut  was  not  king  till  Ol.  1 1 8.  2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  thi» 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis,  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  belongs  to  the  Litter  poet.  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philological  Museum,  i.  p.  607  ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  dates  arc  given  u* 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  330  B.  c,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  B.  c.  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful.  His  father's  name  was  Demophanes,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  since  he  bad  a  son 
named  Stephanus,  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfather.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last 
statement  deserves  little  credit.  (Meineke,  i.  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  p.  309.)  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived,  for  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers, 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  but  al-n 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophancs,  Antisthcnes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons,  others  to  characters,  per-oual,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  see,  as  in  all  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fnigments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  (PkUol. 
Mus.  I.  c.y,  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comic,  vol.  in.).    He  gained  the  prize  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes,  of  Berge  in  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  (t.  r.  Bepyp);  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strabo  (p.  102)  and  Antonius  Diogenes  («p. 
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Pint.  Cad.  166,  p.  112,  Bekker),  a*  the  withor  of 
urarvelloaa  •  tones  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidas  mentions  **  another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe- 
nian cncuic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,"  who  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphanea  who  wrote  a  work  Utpi  'Eratpwr. 
(Suidas,  a.  v.  NdVtor;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  586.) 

Anriphaut-s  Carystiua,  who  is  called  by  Eudocia 
(p.  6 1 )  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary with  Thespis.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  [P.  S.J 
ANTl'PHANES  ('Ami^r),  an  Epigram- 
matic poet,  sereral  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  li red  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  (tie.  after  a.  c  100),  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(JacM.*,  ad  A  nthci  Grate,  ziii.  p.  850,  Ac)  [L.S.J 
ANTl'PHANES  CAKTj^dVijt),  a  phvhicun  of 
Delos,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
MorK.  Clnm.  iv.  8,  p,  537),  and  Galen  (De  Com- 
pm.  Mcdicatm.  *ec.  Loco*,  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  p.  877), 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ  He  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag.  ii. 
1,  p.  140)  as  having  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
food,  [W.  A.  G.J 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laocoon.] 
ANTI'PHATES  ('A™fd>n*),  a  king  of  tho 
Laestrygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  I^aestrygones,  and  sent  out 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Antiphatee,  for  the  l^aestrygoncs  were  more  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ship*  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
vessel.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  80-132.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Oil.  xr. 
242,  Ac;  Virg.  Aev.  ix.  696.  [  L.  S.] 

ANTIPH  E'MUS  CAktI*i»*o»),  the  Hhodian, 
founder  of  Gela,  B,  c.  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
posed of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
En  dm  us  the  Cretan  (Thuc  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  CM.  ii.  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Lindus 
(Herod.  vii.  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostephanus,  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  f.) 
belonged.  From  the  Etym.  Magn.  (».  v.  rlAo) 
and  Aristaenetus  in  Steph.  Byzantinus  (s.e.  T«Aa) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Lad  us,  the  founder  of  Phaselis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  westward ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pausanias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Sicaiiian  town  of  Omphacc,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.  M'uller  (Dor.  i.  6. 
&}  5,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
Buckh,  Comm.  ail  Find.  p.  115;  Clinton,  P.  11. 
a  c.  690 ;  Hermann,  Pol.  Antiq.  %  85 ;  Goller, 
do  Grig.  Syrarur.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  built,  in  con- 
junction with  Pothacus  and  Megaclea,  the  treasury 
oftheCarthaginiaiisat01ympia.(Pau8.  vu  19.  §  4.) 
His  age  and  country  are  unknown.        [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  ('Awl^Aof),  an  Athenian 
pi'ticeal,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
in  the  Lamian  war,  a  c.  323,  and  gained  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatus. 

Plut  Pkocion^  24.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ANTI'PHILUS  ('Asr^iAof),  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  npjvars  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes.  (An~ 
thol.  Gr.  ix.  n.  178 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiL  68.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  tbem  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalaa  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poeu  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  sach  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Authol.  Gr. 
xiii.  p.  851,  &c.)  [L.S.J 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  E<jypt,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Lucian,  de  Co- 
lumn, lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  bom  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
be  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  banting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4  th  century  a  c.  Con- 
cerning his  false  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptolemy,  see  A  pell  us. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xii.  10.  §  6):  44  facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quaa  Qamaaiai  vocant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  bis  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exact] v  in  subject  to  tho 
^<parT<vr(cu"  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  (It.  /?.  hi.  2.  §  5,  Schn.J  names  him  with 
Lysippus.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  ('Akt^).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  ac  480.  (Plut. 
Vii.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat.  VU.  L 
15.  §  I  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  485  ;  Suid.  «.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viii.  68 ;  Plut.  Nic.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
self. When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias' 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  orator}*  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself ;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Autiphou  the  inventor  of 
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public  oratory,  cr  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
position.  (Philostr.  Fit.  Soph,  i.  15.  §2;  Hermog. 
de  Form.  Orai.  ii.  p.  498 ;  comp.  QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Clem.  Ate*.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric.     Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.  (Schol.  ad 
Thue.  iv.  p.  312,  ed.  Bekkcr;  comp.  Dionys.  HaL 
de  Comp.  Verb.  10.)    At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisander.  (Philostr.  L  c;  Plut  Fit.  X.  Oral,  p. 
833,  c.)    These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.    This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  a  c  41),  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thuc  viii.  68 ; 
Lya.  cEratoeth.  p.  427  ;  Cic.  Brut.  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon's  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  Plutarch 
(/.  e.)  and  Pbilostratus  (  Fit.  Soph.  L  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.    The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  b.  c.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Peisander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it.  (Comp.  Philostr. 
/.  c ;  Plut.  Fit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  f.)    On  the  over- 
throw of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.    His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viiL 
68 ;  comp.  Cic.  Brut.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  («.  v. 
eTwisfrnt),  who  calls  it  \6yot  wtpl  fieraordtTtmt. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  raxed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  traitor.'" 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atitnia.  (Plut.  l.c.) 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogcncs  (de  Form.  Oral.  p.  407) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.  Others  say,  that 
his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  alxmt 
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them.  (Dionys.  de  Verb.  Comp.  10,  de  /«wo,  20.) 
The  wont  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  it  my 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  mare  eq*- 
cially  in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pare  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  abut*, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion  of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thua/d.  51,  DtmottL 
8 ;  Phot.  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  wcut  by  the  luune  of  Antiphon,  bet 
Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-tive  to  be  spurious.  (Plut.  flL  X. 
Orat.  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  l.c)     We  now  posses* 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  vix.  No.  1.  Kotij- 
yopla  <papnax*la$  Kard  t^i  fivrpvuif  ;  No.  14.  Uyl 
tow  'Hptiiou  <p6vov,  and  No.  15.  ITspl  vov  xopwoi. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  The j 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three" tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  acctm- 
tions  and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject  The 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  ilie  per- 
petrator of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder;  and  that  of  tin 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The  clear- 
ness which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  ii 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  tho« 
which  are  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  a>m- 
mission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometime 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Adyo<  Qqvucm.  (Her- 
mog. de  Form.  OraL  p.  496,  &c  ;  Ammon.  *.  r. 
i*#vpwa.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  arc  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.    As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  rta] 
speeches — tbo  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here— it  must  be  remarked,  that  thej 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.    All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  arc  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H,  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bekkcr,  Dobson,  and  others.    The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich, 
1838,  l6mo.,  and  of  E.  Matxner,  Berlin,  1838,  8to. 

Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1,  A  Rhetoric  (rfxni  pVropanf)  in  three 
books.  (Plut  Fit.  X.  Oral.  p.  832,  d.;  Photic; 
QuintiL  iii-  1.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  be 
was  tho  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show- speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophists  before  him. 
The  work  is  occaaiorudly  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  loft 
2.  Tlpoolfua  iral  iwlAoyoi,  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  cxerci&cs  for  the  use  of  himself  or  hi* 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  *.  rr.  o^i 
afthjo-ftu,  noxHpot  i  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  mjx^^'O 

The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  arc:  P.  van 
Spaan  (Huhnken),  JJuserhttio  hutorica  de  Jin- 
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Orrrtore  A  ttien,  Leyden,  1 765,  4Uk,  reprinted 
m  Rohnken's  0p««nAi,  and  in  Reiske's  and  Dob- 
%  r.V  Greek  oraton ;  Taylor,  LecL  Lysiae.  viL  p. 
268,  Ac.,  ed.  Reiske ;  Westermann,  Ucackiektc  der 
GheeL  Bercdtsavikrit,  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plotarcfa  (  ViL  X.  Oral. 
p  833),  Philoatratus  ( VU.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  3),  and 
confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Athena  in  B.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  did  not  assume  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
&  c.  406,  that  is,  five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
have  written  dramas  in  cod  junction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons,  and  that  the 


•atvr  must  have  survived  the  former  many  years. 


The  poet  iris  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
km  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 


ethers,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
(Plot^  Philostr.ff.ee.;  Aria- 


tot.  Hkti.  n.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  fire 
of  Antiphon *s  tragedies:  viz.  Melenger,  Andro- 
mache, Medeia,  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
Grsca.  der  Dram,  Dicktk.  der  HelUn.  i.  p.  554,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
Smdaa,  who  says  that  he  was  surnamed  huyo- 
Itayttpot,  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  bira- 
**M  with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Arteraid.  Omriroer.  iL  14;  Cic.  de  IHvin.  i.  20, 
51,  n.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Socrates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenopbon 
{Mcmorob.  i.  6.  §  1  ;  compare  Diog.  Laert.  it.  46  ; 
Senec  Ctxtrov.  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
fri'iu  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful a*  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  really  was.  (Ruhnkeu,  Oputcula^  i.  pp.  148, 
&c,  1 69,  ed.  Priedcmann.)  Not  a  line  of  bis 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  phil'rtophcr  ha*  immortalisod  in  his  dialogue 
*  Parmenide*.**  (Pint,  de  FraL  Amor.  p.  484,  £) 
The-  father  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  tailed 
Antiphon.  (Pint  de  Gtmo  SoeraL) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. For  some  offence  his  name  was 
effaced  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
upon he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraecus ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
he  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  B>  c,  342.  (Dem.  de  Conn.  p.  271; 
Sterfaow,  de  AmJii*u  OraL  Vita,  p.  73,  Ac.;  Aks- 
ewjen,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
quadrature  of  the  cirde,  and  the  genesis  of  things 
are  mentioned  by  this  philosopher.    (AristoL  So-  I 
pfcrf.  KUweL  L  10,  Phge.  I  %  ii.  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
distinguished  for  virtue  (wfpl  ruv  «V  d>*Tp 

T-pbrrffiNrdVrs«v),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3 ;  Porphyr.  de  Vii.  PytAag.  p. 9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Atho- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p  650.)"  [L.  S.] 

ANT  I PH  US  ('Arrifwf).  I.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  IL  iv.  490  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.^  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.  (  Horn.  //.  ix.  1 0 1 ,  &c, ) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos,  Casos,  Cos,  and 
other  islands.  (Horn.  IL  iL  675,  dec.)  According 
to  Hyginus  {Fab.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  IL  ii.  846,  Od. 
ii.  19,  xvii.  68 ;  ApoUod.  i  7.  §  3.        [L.  S.l 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLA ESCH  RUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORI'NOS,  were  the  archi- 
tecu  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  §  15.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  ('AKn<r0«'wfj),  an  Agrigxn- 
tinb,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiiL  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
zens possessed  at  Agrigentnm.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTI'STHENES  ( 'Arrto^vvs ),  a  Cvnic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthcnes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  nourished  B.  c.  366  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas,  «.  r. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derived  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  was 
a  Phrygian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(a.  c  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present.  (Plat  1'haed.  §  50.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master's  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Laert.  vL  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas- 
ter (Plut.  Jjycurg,  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Violarimn^  p.  56.)  lie 
taught  in  the  Cynoaarges,  a  gymuusium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  born  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  followers 
were  called  Cynics,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues, 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  con- 
temporaries, as  on  Alcibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrus,  on  Gorgias  in  his  Arche- 
lam  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  his  Sal/to. 
( Athen.  v.  p.  220,  b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  Theopomptis  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  thoughts.  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
608,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  calls  him  u  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  quam  cruditus"  (ad.  Att  xii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  hare  de- 
served any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  consider- 
able powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  upon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  fall  among  ttopaxts  than  «oAduc«s,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  &t6\in- 
piov  kcuvov,  teed  ypuQtiov  kowoQ  (L  e.  teal  vov). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.    In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positive  evil.    He  is 
reported   to  have  held   pain  and  even  infamy 
(d5<»»m)  to  be  blctsings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  pleasure,  though  Hitter  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  advanced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  dialogues.    According  to  Schleie rmacher 
(Attmrrkungen  rum  Phileb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  (Eth. 
Nic  x.  1),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  (ko/luSt?  ipavKov)  is  certainly  an 
nllusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.    It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  which  spring  Ik 
t$»  ^wxns  (Xen.  Sytnp.  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  11.)    The  summuro  bonum  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue,  —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.    That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (SswepaTuo)  wrxvr); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
snmmum  bonum,  d?«n),  is  attainable  by  teaching 
(Sioaxrdi'),  and  made  up  of  $o4vr\ai\  and  l<rx&t. 
But  here  ho  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  <pp6vruris  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  in  ippSrytrti.  (Plat. 
Rtp.  vi  p.  505.)    The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  ti  kukoL 
iroftafiu^  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Pkjpdcus  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  i. 
13),  in  which  ho  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by 


any  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 

being  on  earth.    (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  shew- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Sinopc,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  bo- 
longs  to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wise 
man.    Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  wliat  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  it*  qualities,  e.  g.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.    (Arist  Met.  viiL  3.)    Thus  he,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  idea*, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  it*  own 
separate  essence.    This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.    His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  hole*  of 
his  coat    The  same  quality  appears  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in- 
stitutions generally,  resulting  from  his  being  hint- 
self  debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.    Ilia  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  be  was  per- 
sonally hostile.    His  school  is  classed  by  Hitter 
among  the  imperfect  Socraticists ;  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  from  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.     Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.    The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings   have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann 
(Antisthenes,  Fragmented  Turici,  1 842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Hitter 
(Getch.  der  Philosophy  vii.  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  coune 
of  this  article.    We  may  add  to  them  Arrian, 
EpicUL  Hi.  22,  iv.  8,  1 1  ;  Lucian,  On**,  iii.  p. 
541  ;  Julian,  Chat.  vii.  [G.  K.  I*  C.) 

ANTI'STHENES  (*Ai*<0«fo|s),  a  disciple  of 
Hbraclkitus,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  (ai  t«p 
QtAo06<p<i>y  Staoaxat),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  40,  iL  39,98,  vi.  77,  87, 
vii.  168,  &&),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  tho  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (ds  Mirabil.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  OAvTurfKmi),  of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  a.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Polybius.  (xvi.  1 4,  etc. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plutarch  (de  Ftw.  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Mcleagris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids;  but 
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whether  they  are  the  same  person  a*  the  Rhodinn, 
or  two  distinct  writers,  or  the  Ephesian  Antis- 
thews  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertina  (vL  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.J 

ANTl'STH  EN ES  ('Anure<n|r),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponnetian  war.  was  sent  out  in 
a.  c  412,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
cfms,  io  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
met  w.uy  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Time.  TiiL  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  a  c. 
399,  when,  with  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sert  oat  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia,  and 
announce  to  Dercyllidas  that  his  cnnunand  was  to 
be  prolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  HtUrn.  iii.  2. 
f  6.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.  {Mem.  iii.  4.  §  1.)  IC.  P.  M.J 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 
&  c  143.  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
(PhiL  m.  Gracek,  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antistiur,  No.  6] 
and  Calpurnia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
hi  a  c  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
might  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  a  c,  82  by  Sulla's  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  step-daughter  Aetuilia.    (Plut.  Pomp.  4,  9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
anally  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  vl  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gena  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
eren  in  later  times  they  arc  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labeo,  Rsginus,  and  Varus:  those  who  had 
no  surname  are  given  under  Antistiur.  No  per- 
sons of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTl'STIUS.  I.  Sex.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  pleb*,  8.  c  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antiktius,  consular  tribune,  a  c.  379. 
(Liv.  tL  30.) 

3.  M.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
ac,  320.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  ANTiirrius,  was  sent  in  ac.  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxL  63.) 

5.  Sax.  Antirtius,  was  sent  in  B.  c.  203  into 
Gaul  to  watch  the  movement*  of  HasdruboJ.  (Liv. 
xxril  36.) 

6.  P.  Antihtius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c  88, 
opposed  in  his  tribuneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
sion brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
hint,  though  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cicero  speaks  favourably  of  his  eloquence. .  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  pot  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  iu 
B.  c.  82.  His  wife  Calpurnia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic  Brut.  63,  90, 
j>n>  Rofc.  Amrr.  32;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26;  Appian, 
B.  C.  l  88 ;  Liv.  A>X  86 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  9 ;  Dru- 
mann.  (JcaA.  Horns,  L  p.  5.5.) 

7.  T.  Antistius  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  a  c 
5ft.  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc- 
cessor; and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
mnch  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of 
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Pharsalia  went  to  Bithyuia,  where  he  saw  Caesar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  nt  Corcyra  oti 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  consideiablc  piu- 
perty.   (Cic  ml  Futn.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTl'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  a  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
(Jul.  Gw*.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  nil 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal, namely,  that  which 
he  hail  received  in  the  breast.         [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTISTIUS  ('Airf<rTior);  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  wc  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacolw,  ad 
AiOhuL  Gr.  xiiu  p.  8.52.)  [L  S.] 

ANTl'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [SosuNuaJ 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Tolumniu%  the  king  of 
the  Veicntes,  iu  n.  c.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  A", 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius,  wlifch 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Com p. 
Drakcnborch,  ad  Lie.  I.e.) 

ANTO'NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  a  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sura.  (Plut.  Pomp.  24. J 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
a  c  63,  of  whom  otic  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  (VaL  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  hi-r 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  Litter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47v«n  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabclla, 
(Cic  Phil.  ii.  38 ;  Plut.  Ant.  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia.  wa*  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  8.  c.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  63 ;  Appian,  //.  C.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  afier;  for  ber  husl«nd 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  tiwt  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  CO  ;  Dru- 
mann,  (itsch.  Hon*,  L  p.  518.) 

5.  The  cider  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  a  c.  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbu*,  Cos.  a  c.  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cu.  Domitius,  was  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stcmma,  p.  84.J  According 
to  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  44,  xii.  C4),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (AVr.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Ant.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  born  about  ac.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tib  rius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children  :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula  ;  2.  Li  via  or  Livilla  ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  n.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct  :  according  to  some  accounts  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(II.  X.  xxxv.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  probably  built  at  the  command  of 
Claudius.    Antonia  was  celebrated  fur  her  beauty. 
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virtue,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  supports  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  her 
beauty.  (Plut  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  11,  lix.  3, 
lx.  5;  Suet.  Col.  i.  15,  23 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  18, 
xi  3 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  3  ;  Eckhel,  vi.  p.  178,  &c) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Petina,  was  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero 
wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaea,  a.  d.  6G  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts  »he  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  A'er. 
35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  2,  xiii.  23,  xv.  53  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  5.) 

ANTO'NIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
Tlie  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mkkrnda];  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur- 
name under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  is  called  Balbus  upon  coins.    ( Eckhel, 

v.  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antonius.  Antonius  the  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercules.  (Plut  Ant.  4,  36,  GO.)  We  arc  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  //.  AT.  viii. 
1G.  s.  21 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 

vi.  pp.  38,  44.) 
ANTON  IN  US.  1 .  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 

a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.    (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustathius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopus,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  Ho  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  his  instructions  but  he  never 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  acuteness  enough  to 
see  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  be  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
conduct  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eunapius 
VU.  Atdem,  p.  G8,  ed.  Antw.  1.568.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTON I'N US.  The  work  which  bears  the 
title  of  Antonin!  Itinkraril'm  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  severally  to  Julius 


Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus 
Consul  A.  D.  85  and  89,  and 

I 


Praefectu*  nrbi. 


ANTONINUS. 

Caesar,  Antonius  Augustus  Antonius  Aug 
and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  is  a  very 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  are  described 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them, 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  giv« 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Acthicus  a  Greek 
pher  whoso  Cusmographia  was  translated,  by  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (a  c.  44),  a  general  survey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons  who  severally  completed  their  labours  in 
30, 24,  and  19,  B.  c,  and  that  Augustus  sanctioned 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba- 
ble inference  from  this  statement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  fact  the  circumstance  of  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Cosmograjtkia  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  writers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  wheu 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent,  was 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar. The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it;  to  M. 
Antonius  who,  from  his  position  in  the  state,  must 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosecution  ; 
and  to  Augustus  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Antonines  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli- 
date the  empire,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  empire- 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  285-305), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  **Constantino- 
polis"  occurs  arc  probably  spurious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  In  seve- 
ral pas.viges  the  numbers  arc  doubtful.  The  names 
are  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  Uu 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens  Paris. 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wesseling, 
Amst  1735,  4to.  (The  Preface  to  Wesseling  • 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  'Antoninus 
the  Itinerary  of,'  in  the  Penny  CydojxBdia.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTON  I'N  US,  M.  AURE'LIUS.   (M.  At- 

HIM  l*f5»  J 

ANTONl'NUS  PIUS.  The  name  of  this 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Tttui  Aurelius  Fulvus  Doionius  Arrium  Auto- 
niuut — a  series  of  appellations  derived  from  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  he 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  Ncmausus  (Nismes)  in  Trans- 
alpine (iaul,  and  the  roost  important  members  ol 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Titus  Arrius  Autoninus  ^  Boionia  P  roc  ilia. 
Consul  a.  n.  69  and 


1IIUB,  -T- 

9G. 


Aurelius  Fulvus 
Consul,  but  not 


us  ~r 
in  the  Fasti.  | 


Arria  Fad  ilia. 
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I 


Titos  Anreliaa  Fulvue,  afterwards  T.  Ablius  Hadriancm  Antoninus  Pics  Arouwrus, 

Married  Annia  Galena 

 !_ 


M.  Galeriul  Antoninus.  —  M.  Aurcuus  FuIyub  —  Aurclia 

Antoninu*. 

Aatonina*  himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium  on  the 
1 9th  of  September,  a.  d.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Dorai- 
tiaa;  was  brought  op  at  Loriura,  a  villa  on  the 
Aoreban  way,  a  boot  twelve  miles  from  Rome ; 
rtviunl  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  two  grandfather*,  and  from  a  very  early  age 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  After  having 
filled  the  offices  of  quaestor  and  praetor  with  great 
distinction,  he  wan  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
1 20,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consular*  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  be  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  fame  all  former  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grandfather  Arrius,  and  on  hi*  re- 
t«ra  home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sel* of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
rvor,  of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  lie  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  23th  of 
February  1 38,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  father  as 
colleague  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
al, and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadrian  us  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Anntu*  Vera*,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  and 
also  I*,  Ceionius  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae- 
had  been  previously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
the  emperors  M.  Aureliu*  Antoninus 
and  L.  AnreJiu*  Veins. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  concluded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Galena  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  family  of  her  nephew, 
M.  AuRKLir*.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
Aurelia  Fad  ilia  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Amelias  Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galerius 
Antoninu*.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  father  was  setting  out 
for  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
cousin  Marcus  Aureliu*,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
rare  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTONEINOC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTONEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  6EA  ♦ATCTEINA, 
which  prove  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her  I 
husband's  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that  | 
while  Galerius  is  styled  44  son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus," he  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
horn  or  born  alive  after  his  father's  elevation. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  history  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(lxix.  21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 


Fadilla.— Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 
emperor  M.  Air  el  us. 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch ;  and  hence  the 
nui^Mianimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
cus,  is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  year*,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representation*  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  wero 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared ;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death  ;  one 
man  oidy  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  governor*  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venae  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortion*. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
right*  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  couutries.  In  coses  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  steadily  followed  out.  No  attempt 
was  mode  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  German*,  the  Dneians,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptian*,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hndrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  district*  might  bo  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroad*  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
British  war  was  concluded,  a*  we  learn  from 
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dais,  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Antoninus  received  for  a  second  time  the  title 
of  impcrator — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  be  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthians,  yielding  to  his  re- 
monstrances, abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  clans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
Rome  to  tender  hit  homage  in  person,  and  embas- 
sies flocked  in  from  Ilyrcania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.    Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
Kink  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nismcs,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  arc  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Atirelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  his  fathers.    It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gularities, which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
ptu  Uae  alimentariae  Faustinianae.      Ry  fervent 

Eiety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  sacred  rites, 
e  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa ; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards,  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

His  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  Ho  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the  ancients  them- 
iclves  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Pius,  \ 
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and  several  different  explanations,  many  of  thra 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito 
linns.    The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.    Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  bodv,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honour* 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  earnest  en- 
treaties.   Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  qflictwmtt. 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  from 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian  ;  while  several  belonging  t/» 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.    Had  it  been,  as  is  common! v 
supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  qtout 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors,  that  it  was  almott 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  August**. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitoiinm, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric.  But  the  few  facts  which  wc 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fragment* 
of  Dion  Cassius,  and  from  incidental  notices  si 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  al- 
most unparalleled  excellence.  [W.  R.J 


COIN  OP  ANTONINUS  TU'S. 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  fArrsirlm 
At€tpd\\ts),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
A.  n.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  fxrranop<pe*Tft>iv  vvvaywyj,  nnd  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  men- 
tions the  sources  from  which  he  took  his  accounts. 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  composi- 
tion and  style  it  is  of  no  value.    There  arc  hat 
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d  th< 


my  few  MSS.  of  this  work, 
are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  th< 
6m  edition  from  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with 


chief  one* 
The 
a  Latin 

translation,  is  by  Xylander,  Basel,  1568,  8vo. 
There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Bat, 
1774,  8ro.)  with  notes  by  Muncker,  Hcmsterhuis, 
&.c   The  beet  is  by  Koch  (Lcipx.  1832.  Bvo.),  who 
oUkted  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of 
hU  own.  (Mailman a,  Commentaiio  de  cuuris  et  ohc- 
ttn-itttu  nurrutioHum  de  mutatis  formix,  Leipz,  1786, 
p.  89,  &c ;  Bast,  Eputola  eritica  ad  lioistonude  super 
Axt'mimo  Libcruli,  Partkmio  ft  Aristueneto^  Leipi. 
1809 ;  Koch's  Preface  to  his  edition.)    [L.  S.] 
ANTCNIUS,  plebeian.    See  Antonla  Gbns. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  MagiMer  Kquitum,  n.c  334, 
In  the  Samnite  war.  (Lit.  viii.  17.) 

2.  L.  Antonius,  expelled  from  the  senate  by  . 
the  censor*  in  a.  c.  307.    (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  | 
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3.  Q.  Antonius,  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilius  Re^illus,  in 
the  war  with  Autiochus  the  Great,  u.  c  190. 
(Lir.  zzxrii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
milius  Paullus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  a  c.  168.  (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Anton  I  ua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c  1 67, . 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians.  (Li v.  xIt.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Anton i us,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Cen  to- 
nus about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.  c. 
(Priscian,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonivs,  the  father  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  geucalogi- 
Ciil  table  of  hi»  descendants  ; 


7.  C. 


8.  M. 


! 

9.  M.  Antonius  Creticus, 
l*r.  hl  c.  75. 

1.  Numitoria. 

2.  Julia. 

I  


the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c  99. 

I   


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 
I 


I 


11.  Autonia. 


12.  M.  Antonius,  lllvir. 
Married 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  An  Ionia. 

3.  Fulvia. 

4.  Octaria. 

I 


15.  Antonia.  16.  Antonia. 

 1 

r.  B.C.44.  14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  B.  c  41. 


13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr. 


17. 


I 


18.  M.Anto-  19.  Julus   20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolemaeus 
niua>  Antonius.      Major.         Minor.        ander.       patra.  Philadelphns. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  was  born  a.  c. 
14  3.  (Cic  Brut.  43.)  He  was  quaestor  in  1 1 3, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
of  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Plut.  Pomp.  24  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)  He  was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A.  Albinus  [see  Albinum,  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Saturninus  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius,  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Duron i us,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Marsic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
espoused  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
errand  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De 
Oratory  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassua.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ratione  Dicendi, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  Orat.  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself,  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  B.  c  113. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1 }  Liv.  Epit.  63  ; 
A  scon,  ad  Cic  Milan,  c.  12  ;  Oros.  r.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Car  bo,  a.  c  111,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  1 1 3.  ( AppuL 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c  99. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  11,  pro  Rabir.perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M'.  Aquillius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  a.  c.  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut. 
62,  de  Of.  iL  14,  pro  Flacco,  39,  de  Orat  ii.  28, 
47»  m  Verr.  v.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  70.)    5.  A  defence 
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of  himself  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Duronius. 
(Cic.  de  Orut.  ii.  68.)  6.  A  defence  of  Norbnnus, 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  through  careless- 
ness.   (Cic.  de  Orut.  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tullianum  ;  Drumann,  Gr»- 
chichU  Rains,  voL  L  p.  58,  &c.;  Ellendt,  Prolty.  ad 
Cic.  Brut. ;  Meyer,  Oral.  Rom.  Frugm.  p.  139, 
&c. ;  Weatennann,  Geschichte  der  Rb'mischcn  lieredt- 
tamkrit,  §§46—48.) 

9.  M.  Antonior  M.  f.  C.  n.  Crkticus,  son  of  the 
preceding  and  father  of  the  Triumrir,  was  praetor 
in  b.  c  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  Ccthcgus  and  the  consul  Cotto,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
Rut  Antonius  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis- 
used his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  cither  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  failed ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  lie  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
{I fist.  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  **  perdundae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instantibns." 
Ho  was  married  twice ;  Brat,  to  Numitoria,  who 
bad  no  children  (Cic.  Pkilijip.  iii.  6),  and  after- 
wards to  Julia.  (Plut  Ant.  i.  2;  Cic  Die.  in 
CaeciL  17,  m  Verr.  ii.  3,  iii.  91 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.M 
Dir.  p.  122,  in  Verr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  31;  Appian,  Sic.  6;  Lactant.  Inst.  i. 
1 1.  §  32  ;  Tac  Ann.  xii.  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  v.  C.  n„  surnamed  Hv- 
brida  (Plin.  //.  JV.  viiL  53.  s.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  Gctch.  Horn*,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  temt/rrus,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius,  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12 J.    He  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 

Mithridates,  and  on  Sulla's  return 


against 

to  Rome,  B.  c  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  tho  country. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  practorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators, 
nnd  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  GauL  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Pctreins. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  tho  latter  should  give  him  part 
of  the  plunder.    Antony  said  the  same  himself ; 
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and  Cicero's  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the 
nate,  and  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  suspicion.  In  60, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octaviua, 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  to  I  to  me 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiliur'a 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  bat  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it.  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)  He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Caesar,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  sraa  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic  Pkiiipp.  ii.  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
tho  ancient  authorities,  see  OreUi's  Omomasiurum 
7Wi.  and  Drumann 's  GescKickU  Rom*,  i.  p.  31.) 

11.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  No.  1.] 

12  M.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  B.  c.  64,  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  in  B.C.  83.    His  father  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
]  lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance ;  and,  as  he 
docs  not  appear  to  havo  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved.   He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  his  companion 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  moat  dis- 
honourable connexion.     The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step- father,  Lentulus,  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.    Rut  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  prea*«>i 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.  Gabinius  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter- 
prizing  officer.    He  took  part  in  the  cam^iui^ns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in 
55.   In  the  following  year  ^54)  he  went  to  Caes.tr 
in  Gaul,  whose  favour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  year,  lie 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  qnaestorship 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  throng  h 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.    As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  ont 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Home,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  chosen  one  of  tho 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  I>ecember,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Poropey  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following 
[  year  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
|  Caesar  of  bis 
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Q.  Cassias  interposed  their  veto ;  bat  as  the  senate 
set  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fl*-d  from 
Rome  on  the  7  th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  OauL  Caesar  now  inarched  into  Italy, 
and  within  a  few  weeks 
fcion  of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pbar- 
feaha,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  horse  ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  ngain  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  lore  of 
p'rasnre.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  Ikentiousnesa  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  tone,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
accounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  arc  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fodia  [Fadia]  ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

About  the  same  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.    Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pom j*' y"«  pmp»?rty,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  id  en  that  the  money  would  never  be  a«ked  for. 
But  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.    It  waa 
perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.    During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius.   In  the  next  year  (4o)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
appears ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.    In  44  be  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Caesar  wax  murdered  ( 1 5th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
conspirator*  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonius,  while  be  was  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpurnia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
sar ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wrath.    Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 
found  among  Caesar's  papers.    Antony  was  now 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  Lad 
occupied.  Out  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great- nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
(venule  and  of  his  uncles  veteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  tho  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  tho 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtins,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  a.  c.  48.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Doth  the  consuls  how- 
ever, had  fallen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  itH  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  itate 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumviri  Uripnbticas 
ConstUuemla*  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
full  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  be  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  wo*  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic 

In  the  following  year  (39),  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  peace  with  Sext.  Poinpcy,  and  Antony 
afterward*  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  east  He 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  Parthians  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Sosius, 
another  of  his  generals  conquered  Antigonus,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Judaea  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  "between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  trium- 
vimte,  which  had  terminated  on  the  3 1st  of  De- 
cember, 38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
forme*  had  ceased.  After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  east  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Coclc-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopatra  appears  as  Antony's  evil  genius.  He 
hud  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  failure ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthiuns ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  lie  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. (  Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.  The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Antony's  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror ;  his  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed  ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
|  Auut/HTUS.]  (  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony  ;  Orelli's 
( Jttomatiicon  Tull. ;  Drumann's  GtsvhichU  Roms,  i. 
p.  64, &c.)  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Dksig.  Itkr.  rr.  Tkrt„  which  is  surrounded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  cista,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser- 
pents. ( blckhcl,  vol.  vi  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  Antonius  M.  r.  M.  n.,  the  second  sou 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar's  legate  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  mid  his  vounger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessful  con  test,  be  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brutus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  4'2,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli's  Onomast. ;  Drumann's  Ge*cA. 
i.  p.  5*23,  &c)  The  following  coin  of  C.  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  causia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  {Diet,  of  Ani.$.  v.  Causia  ;  EckbeL 
voL  vL  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother's  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  laur 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Perusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar ;  but  on  tbe 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  north  want*  to 
Perusia,  where  he  was  straightway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother's  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate  ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modern  writers  would  have  it,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother's  interests.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius1  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  (Phil.  iii. 
1*2,  v.  7, 1 1,  xii.  8,  &c)  Much  of  this  is  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Orelli's  OnomatL;  Drumann's  Grstt. 
Horns,  i.  p.  527,  &c)  The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An 
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toniu*  represents  also  the  head  of  his  brother,  M. 
Antoniu*,  the  triumvir,  with  the  inscription  : 
ML  Am t.  [m(f>  Avg.  11 1  vie.  R,  P.C.  M.  Nbrva. 
Prom.  P. 


I  V  16.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  2.  3.] 
17.  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
triumvir,  and  Antonia.    [Antonia,  4.] 

1H.  M.  Antonivr,  M.  r.  M.  n.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Avtytlus  fAifoAAo*),  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corrupt  form  for  Antonillus  (young 
Antmiins),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
triumvir  by  hi*  wife  Fulvia.  In  B.C.  36,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  was  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caesar  Octnvianus.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Antony  despaired  of  success  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Marcus  the 
tTKjt  virilis  (b.  c.  30),  that  he  might  lie  able  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  his  death.  He  sent  him  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected  ; 
and  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  54, 
li.  6,  8,  15";  Suet.  Aug.  17,  63;  Plut  Ant.  71,81, 
87.) 

19.  Ji  llts  Antonius,  M.  r.  M.  N.,  the  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by 
his  step-mother  Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
father's  death  (b.c.30)  received  great  marks  of 
favour  from  Augustus,  through  the  influence  of 
Octavia.  (Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.)  Au- 
gustus married  him  to  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Octavia  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  proctorship  in  B.  c.  13,  and 
the  consulship  in  B.  c.  10.  (Veil.  Pat.  iu  100; 
Diou  Cos*,  liv.  26,  36  ;  Suet.  Claud.  2.)  In  con- 
sequence of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  B.  c.  2,  but  seems  to  hare 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  voluntary  death. 

was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(I»ion  las*,  lv.  10;  Senec  de  UreriL  Vit.  5 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  44,  hi.  18;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  vii.  46;  Veil. 
Pat.  /.  c.)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Horace's  odes  (ir.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 
him. 

20.  Antoxia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.    [Antonia,  No.  5.] 

21.  Antonia  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.    [Antonia,  No.  6.] 

22.  Alexander,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra.   [Alexander,  p.  1 12,  a.] 

23.  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra.    I  Cleopatra.] 

24.  Ptolsmaeus  Philadelpiiur,  son  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra.    [  Ptolemaktr] 

25.  L.  Antonius,  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
and  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
lather's  death,  into  honourable  exile  at  Massilia, 
where  he  died  in  A.  D.  25.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

ANTO'NIUS  CAjrrotwoj).  1.  Of  Ar«;or,  a 
Creek  poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
m  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ix.  102;  comp.  Jacobs, 
ad  Anthot.  vol.  xiii.  p.  852.) 
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2.  Surnamed  Meusaa  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writer*  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  He  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  loci 
communes,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  resembles  the  Sermnncs  of  Sto- 
baeua,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  1 76  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  fathers. 
The  work  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaeus  published  at  Frankfort,  1581,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  foL  It  is  also  contained  in  the  JiiUioth. 
Pair.  vol.  v.  p.  878,  Ac,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  Dibl. 
Or.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Cave,  Script.  Eccles.  Hist,  Lit. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  a.  d.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  Allatius  {  I >>  i'r,  tie  Script.  Sim,  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  I.ntin 
translation  in  Roland's  Act.  Sunctor.  i.  p.  264.  (Cave, 
Script,  furies.  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vossius  (/A) 
Hist.  Lai.  p.  231 ).  who  knew  only  the  Ijstin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  ho  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  surnamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  tho 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  was 
born  in  A.  D.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heracleia,  in 
Middle  Egypt  His  earliest  years  were  spent  iu 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  baring  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  large  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  tho 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense  ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  ngo 
of  105  years.  In  a.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  tho 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  was  not  till  a.  d.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  tho 
world.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt.  The  number  of  persona  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  account* 
of  St.  Athanasiu*  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishment*.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  A.  D.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  effort*  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  his  solitude. 
As  his  peace  began  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitors,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St.  An- 
tonius  to  this  day  ;  but  be  nevertheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantino.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  bis  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
Egypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  where 
he  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  favourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
bis  tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St. 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  A.  D.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  Vita  S.  Anton*,  Gr.  et  Lai.  ed. 
Hoeschel,  Augustae  VindeL  1611,  4 to. ;  Socrat. 
Hid.  EccUs.  L  21,  iv.  23,  25  ;  Sorom.  Hist.  Eocies. 
i.  3,  ii.  31,  34 ;  comp.  Cave,  Script.  EccL  Hist  Lit. 
I  p.  150,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Galen 
i  p^orouot,  "the  herbalist,"  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  tiroes  quoted  by  Galen 
(Z>e  Compos.  Mcdicam.  see.  Locos,  ii.  1,  voL  xii. 
p.  557 ;  De  Compot.  Medicam.  sec  Gem.  vL  15, 
vol.  xiiL  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  <pap^a/eostJ\ifj,  M  the  druggist." 
( De  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Locos,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  {Opera,  voL  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen's  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  *ikou*9r)s  wal  +tX6ao$ot ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  De  Pmpriormm  Atnmi 
enjusdom  Ajfeciuum  Dignotione  et  Curatione  (Opera, 
vol.  v.  p.  1 ,  fee.)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician,  [W.  A.  G.l 

ANTO'NIUS  ATTICU8.  [Atticus.J 


ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'GENES.  [Uwqene*.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Frlix] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.  [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GN1PHO.  [Gmfho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.[HusoRATrs.) 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.    [Julian vs.) 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Libbraxis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalw.1 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novrxli-s.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polemu.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rurua,] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Satcrxv 

NU8.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Euphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Arista,  nou- 
rished about  340  B.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.S-] 
ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  No.  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  ('ArrvAAos),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
than  tha  end  of  the  second  century,  aa  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandra ni  (?)  Lexicon 
(in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Oraeea  Parisiensia,  voL  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fraionents  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.  These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant.  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Ckiruroia.  The  fragments  of  Antyllu* 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  AntyUi,  Vcteris  Ckirurai,  rd 
Attyava  ventilanda  exhibit  Pana(ru>Ui  XicoLtides, 
Praeside  Curtio  SpmgeL,  Halae,  1799,  4 to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  Antyllus,  see  Haller,  Bibliotk.  Ckirttra*, 
and  BMiotA.  Medic  Praet. ;  Sprengel,  Hist  de'la 
Med.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  ("Awwtfif),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dog's  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Anubis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  worship  ot 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotn* 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period ;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  tho  mythical  Hhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  nun.  (  Eustath. 
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aJ  Ody**.  p.  1821 ;  Mich.  A  post.  Centwr.  Proverb. 
rrn.  No.  7.)   The  fact  that  Socrates  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  so  well  known,  that  we  scarcely  need 
mention  it.   (Athen  vii.  p.  300  ;  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
ift*.  iii.  p.  28o.)    It  it  however  a  remarkable  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  Anubis  is 
m*  expressly  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  but  after  that  time,  it  fre- 
qnentlv  occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Or.  Met  ix.  690,  Amor.  iL  13.  11 ;  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viti.  698  ;  Juven.  zt.  8  ;  Lucian, 
Jfax  trag.  8,  Condi.  Dear.  10,  11,  TWr,  28.) 
Several  of  the  pas^Cf*  here  referred  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  and 
Strabo  expressly  states,  that  the  dog  was  worship- 
ped throughout  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  bat  the  prin- 
cipnl  and  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  worship 
at  ;»-ars  to  have  been  in  the  nomos  of  Cynopolis  in 
middle  Fcrpt.   (Strab.  L  c.)    In  the  stories  about 
Anubis  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
ter— that  of  a  fetish — is  lost  sight  of,  probably  be- 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  find  something  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Anubis  than  it  originally  was.   According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Diodorus  (L  18),  Anubis 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  expeditions,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.    For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented a*  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explains 
this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per- 
formed to  Osiris  and  Isis  the  service  of  a  guard, 
which  is  performed  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
a  third  account,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  mythus.    When  Isis,  it  is  said,  sought 
Osiris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  barking.    For  this 
rea-on  the  procession  at  the  festival  of  Isis  was 
preceded  by  dogs.  Accordi  ng  to  Plutarch  (  /*.  ef  Or. ) 
Anobis  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephtbys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris  Isis  sought  the  child, 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com- 
I  •anion  under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per- 
formed to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  perform 
to  men.  An  interpretation  of  this  mythus,  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Plutarch.  (/».  et  G$.  88.)    Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  Isis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  far  as 
it  is  usually  fructified  by  the  river.    The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.    But  this  only  explains  the 
origin  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  him.     In  another  pavsnge  (L  c.  40)  Plutarch 
says,  that  Nephthys  signified  everything  which  was 
under  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  Isis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.    Now  the  circle 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unites  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.     Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  t.  p  667.)    In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
temple  (Sp6uoi)  was  particularly  sacred  to  him. 
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(Strab.  xviL  p.  805 ;  Stat.  «Spf».  iii  2.  112.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablonsky,  Pantk.  Aegypt.  v.  1. 
§  12,  etc.;  Champollion  (le  Jeune),  Pcmtkton  Kgyp- 
tirn,  Paris,  1823 ;  Pritchard,  Egyptian  Mythology. 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  bis 
worship  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Plut. 
Ibid.  1 1 ),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  tho 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Amnion.  (Plut.  61.)  His 
worship  see  iris  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (Ite.lL  Cit. 
iv.  47;  comp.  VaL  Max.  viL  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  Volusius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (ApuleL  Met. 
xi.  p  262 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9  ;  Spartian,  Pet- 
earn.  Nig.  6,  Anton.  Came.  9.)  f  L.  8.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Severn*,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Issus,  A.  d.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabeno,  a.  d.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
A.  D.  199.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  7,  lxxv.  3.) 

ANXURUS,an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terracina)  to- 
gether with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Scrv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  Sit.  JtaL  viii, 
392  ;  MorelL  Thetaur.  Num.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  8.] 

A'NYSIS  f  A«Kfij),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  years.  Any  sis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government.  (Herod. 
iL  137,  140.)  [L.S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  CAvSrn  Teyswmi,  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (t.r.Tey«a).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  L  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (Ibid.  iL  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (OqAuv  *Ofrnpor),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  cither  with  reference  to  tho 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  bo 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatian  (adv.  Graecos,  52,  p.  114,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Euthycrates  and  Cephisodotus,  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  b.  c.  But  even  if  tho 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anyte's  epigrams  (15,  Jacobs)  in  an  inscription  for 
n  monument  erected  by  n  certain  Damis  over  his 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messcninns  after  the 
death  of  Ariatodcmus,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Mes»enian  war.  (Paus.  iv.  10.  §  4,  1 3.  §  3.)  We 
know  alao  from  Pausania*  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Mossenians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  ReUke,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anytc  of  Tegea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messcnians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  7*23  a.  c  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  **  Anyte  of  MytiUtw"  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.  c.  (Jacobs  xiti.  p.  853.)  And 
sinco  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  on  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tho  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
ofMytilene.  [P.  S.J 

A'NYTUS  ("Awros\  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Dcspoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena's.    (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3.)    [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("A^utoj),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthcmion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Apol.  p. 
18,  b.;  I  lor.  Sat.  iL  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat  Men.  p.  90, a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
Plat.  ApoL  I.  c.)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  n 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  {Ale,  p.  193,  d,  e.;  Amat.  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  iutimate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  In  b.  a  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pylos,  which  tho  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malca,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Hero  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  aud  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  tho  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  64  ;  PluL  Cor. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap.  flarpocr.  t.  v.  A*na£wv. 
But  see  Thirlwall's  Greece*  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.C  404.  Xenophon  roakea  Theramcnes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  Men.  p.  90  ;  Apol.  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29 ;  HeU.  iL  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  e.  Ayor.  p.  137.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat.  Apol.  pp.  21 — 23; 
Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  37,  38;  Apol.  §  29;  Plat. 
Men.  p.  94,  in  fin.)  Tho  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 
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ment.  For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stallbaom 
ad  Plat.  Apol.  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Schlcicnnai-h. 
Introd.  to  the  Menon,  in  Jin. ;  Thirlwall's  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274— 280.  [E.  E.J 

AOEDE.  [Musar.] 

AON  (*Asw),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  .hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aoniasa 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Stat.  Tbcb.  I  34 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bowrfo.)  [L.  S-] 

A'PAMA  ('Aira/xa  or  *A»ef/ii»).  1.  The  wife 
of  Selcucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochus 
Sotcr,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  c  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Anion  (vii.  4),  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitamenes,  the  Boctrian,  but  Strabo  (xii.  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bozus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Syr.  57;  and  Lir.  xxxriii. 
1 3,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  the 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus ;  Steph.  Bys. 
».  r.  'A*dfitia.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magna.  (Paus.  L  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atharaanes, 
about  b.  c.  208.  (Appian,  Syr.  13;  Li  v.  xxxv. 
47*  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  ('AwayxofUrn),  the  stran- 
gled (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viii.  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condyles,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess'  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caphyae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  tho  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  waa 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('AiroToupsa  or  'Awdrovpot ),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Pons.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Akthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Taurian  Cbcrsonesus  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way: 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  r. 
'AwaTovpor.)  [L.  S.] 

APATU  RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  littk 
theatre  at  Trallcs  is  described  by  Vitruvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Licinius.  (Vitruv. 
vii.  5.  §§5,  6.)  [P.S.] 

A  PEL  LAS  or  APOLLAS  ('AirsAAos,  'A*oA- 
Xaj).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  n#pl  t<St  i» 
ncAoswiTfa?  w6\twv  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
A«A<pi«i.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a..  Pari* 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apeihu, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.  (Marc  HcracL  p.  63, 
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Hods.)   Comp.  Quintil.  xu  2.  §  1 4  ;  Bockh,  Praef. 

■  <i   V  K-ik.    I'ir.i.  p.  \xiiL,  &C, 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  106.) 

APELLAS  (*AirfAAa»),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronze,  statue*  of  worshipping  females  (adorantrs 
Jimtmoj^,  Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
statue  of  Cynisra,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  tL  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilana,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  n.  c  Therefore  the  vic- 
tory of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  n.  c.  His  name 
indicates  boa  Doric  origin.  (Tulken,  A  nuilthea,  iii. 
p-  128.)  [P.  S.J 

APELT.ES  (*As-»XX^f).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Pm- 

UTPIS  V.J 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  V'.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  b.  c  1 83.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  Ax.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3-  Of  A  seal  on,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  Leijat.  ad  Cuimm,  p.  790; 
Dion  Cass.  fix.  5  j  Suet.  Col.  33.) 

APELLES  (*A»fAA^*),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  «.  r.),  though  Pliny 
(ixxt.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art,  Jm.  iii.  401  ; 
P>.nt.  ir.  1 .  29)  call  him  a  Coan.    The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lurian  (De  Column. 
fix.  §$  2,  6),  that  be  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephesus,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.     He  afterwards 
studied  under  Pamphilus  of  Araphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years'  course  of 
instruction.    (Suidas,  $.  v.;  Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
thins,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratas.    (Pint.  Aral.  13.)    By  this 
course  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Applies  was  probably 
spent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  16), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait,  (vii. 
38;  see  a] so  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
Ep.  iL  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext.  ; 
A  man,  A  nab.  i,  16.  §  7.)  Applies  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  kings 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Ape  lies  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megubvzus. 
(  De  Truna.  A  nim.  1 2,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuvis  and  Megabyxus.  (  Var.  Hist.  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c.)  also  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  fa- 
vourite concubine,  Campaspe  (IloryiraVrn,  Aelian, 
Var.  /fist.  xii.  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painters  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomcnc. 
Prom  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexanders  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  A*ia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogenes.  (See 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rivals  kid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave  :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Calumn.  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  vol  iii.  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian 's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  Ha 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. If,  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  ( is.  c.  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (ac.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  Tolken 
(  A malt h.  iii.  pp.  117 — 119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  n.  c  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  1 12th  Olympiad,  B.  c  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  xxxv.  36.' §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Cuming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  ib.  §  13)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries be  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  ymre,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone,    (lb.  %  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  ho 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12;  hence  the  proverb  Sulla  <lu»  tine,  linea.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  nil  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  au 
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excessively  thin  coloured  Hoe  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes,  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
who  had  bee  a  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  a 
■till  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Pliny,  in  ilia  ipsa).  When  Apclles  re- 
turned and  saw  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defeated, 
says  Pliny,  **  tertio  colore  lineas  sccuit,  nullum  re- 
linquens  amplius  subtilitati  locum."  (Ib.  §  1 1.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  that  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  Bjv.iks  of  the  three  lines  as  visum  ffi'n<jienies* 
The  panel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  work*  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
till  it  wan  destroyed  by  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 

Elace,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
ear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  lb.  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Ne  tupra  crejiiiam  tutor : 
see  also  Vol.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext  §  3  ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  pro  Imag.  14,  vol  ii.  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §§  14,  17.;  Lucian,  de  Column.  L  c;  Aelian, 
V.H.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Nocere  tarpe 
mmiam  dUigenHam.  (Pun.**.*.  §  10;  Cic  OraL  22 ; 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Colon*. )  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  cestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nish (utramentum),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  ( Plin.  /.c  §  18.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  samo  as  that  now  called 
glazing  or  toning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  **  which  docs  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fiue  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Nole$  on  Du  Fretnoy,  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Convggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 

•  Does  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  thrrc  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point? 


A  list  of  the  works  of  Apelles  is  given  by  PHnT. 
(xxxv.  3b'.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.  Of  hi* 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  i 
KtpavvoipSpQs,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  son  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  be  of  Apelles  in- 
imitable. (PluL  Fori.  Ale*.  2,  3.)  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander's complexion  as  dark,  though  ii  wis  really 
light.  (Pint.  Ale*.  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonus,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king's  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.  He  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we  axe  not 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  **  He  also  painted," 
says  Pliny,  **  things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  lironte, 
Astra  pe,  and  Ccramobolia."  These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.  Rut  of  all  his 
pictures  the  roost  admired  was  the  "Venus  Ana- 
dyomene," (»J  dyaXvonivri  'AflpoWnj),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pic- 
ture, which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Coa,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it. 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheas.  (Pliu.  I.e.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture. No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work,  (Plin.  xxxv.  if.,  and  40.  §41;  Cic  ad  Fum. 
i.  9.  §  4,  de  Off.  iiL  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  hone,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself,  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writer* 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic  Brut.  18,  de  OraL  iii.  7; 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Muller;  Colum.  R.  R. 
Praef.  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  401;  Pont. 
iv.  1.29;  Propert.  iii.  7.  11  ;  Auson.  KP.l06; 
AnthoL  IHanud.  iv.  178-182.)  Statius  (Stir,  i.  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  "An*  Apellea."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
tho  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  "if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themtel  ves  psttfined 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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con.  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian"  (Afofet  om  I 
Dm  Frtmaf*  note  37)  ;  and,  though  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  such  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
best  modem  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Ape  lie*  remains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellence 
which  was  peculiar  to  Apelles,  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  (Diet, 
of  Ami.  m.  e.  Ratntimg.)    After  the  essential  forms 
of  Polygnotos  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effect 
aiid  ideal  expression  by  ApoUodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  fieeling 
which  the  school  of  Enpompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  Apelles  perceived  that 
wmcthiijjj  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
refinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ing, perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup- 
ply— something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
ages  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
namely,  the  quality  called  x4p*s<>  vemutas,  grace 
(Plin,  xxxv,  36.  §  10 ;  QuintiL  xii.  10;  Pint  De- 
met.  2"2  ;  Aelian,  V.  If.  xiL  41 )  ;  that  is,  not  only 
beauty,  &u  bounty,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli- 
mit v,  and  pathos,  each  us  its  proper  measure;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  no  more ;  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
at  well  ha  of  any  sensible  deficiency ;  the  most  na- 
tural and  pleasing  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
die  spectator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  which  the  impression  is  produced.    In  fact,  the 
meaning  which  Kuseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles :  **  By 
grace  1  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
sprang  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
neither  falls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
l'-nps  the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
it  ha*  conquered."*  {Led.  1.)  In  the  same  Lecture 
Kuseli  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Apelles  as  an  artist :  **  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Piiny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
ablc  excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  onght  to  ap- 
ply to  that  superiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri- 
mination of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre- 
hension, the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  : 
his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers;  he  knew  better 
what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  than  any  other  artist.    Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
vent  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and 
taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
»ingly,  irresistible  when  united  :  that  be  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested fact,  irrefragably  proves  : ....  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recognized  all  one 
elemental  principle  :  that  acutcness  and  fidelity  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
sion, proportion ;  proportion,  beauty  :  that  it  is  the 
'little  more  or  less,'  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
a'hich  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  one  artist  above  another :  that  the  know- 
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lodge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character  ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists."  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxt.  36.  §  10),  "Peewe  iis 
unam  Vnerem  dicebat,  quom  Graeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,"  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  "the  personification  of  Female  Grace  ;'* 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  ore 
entirely  lost.  [PS.] 

APELLES  (*AwsAAm),  a  disciple  of  Martian, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
}>artly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  tho 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  air  as  ho 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  ns 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  **  all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works." 

Apelles  flourished  about  a.  !>.  1 88,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  (i'raetcript.  Harnt. 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Fhiluraene,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fanui>>ies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  bis  book  entitled 
4>aj/f^ukrftr.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  tho 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  ns 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Kuseb. 
//.  E.  v.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian's  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  tout psyovts, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Syllogisms,"  tho 
object  of  which  Euscbius  states  (L  c)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose (De  Panulis.b)  quotes  from  the  thirty -eighth 
volume  of  it,  (See  also  TcrtulL.  adv.  Matvum. 
iv.  17;  Augustin.  de  filter.  23 ;  Epiphanius,  Haer. 
44.)  [P.  S.] 

APE'LLICON  f  AirfAAiKw),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  uumWr  which  Iim 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stolo 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  nt  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  ns  a  member  of  tho 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Polos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  mined  by 
the  carelessness  of  Apcllicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orubius,  nnd  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla,  (h.  c.  84.)  Apcllicon  had  died  just  be- 
fore. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  b'09.) 

Apcllicon  s  library  contained  the  autographs  of 
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Aristotle's  work*,  which  had  been  given  by  that 
philosopher,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Theophrastus 
and  by  him  to  Neleus  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  faulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Home,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  bitter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [AsnRONieus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  S.] 

APtfMIUS  CAW/"oi),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Panics  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
(Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

APER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Hcracleides  Ponticua.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didvmus.  (Suiilas,  *.  r. 
'HpwtKflBrjt.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APKR,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul.  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  OinioriltnSy  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
Style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (Sec  cc.  2,  7,&c.) 

APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  praefectand 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a.  d.  284,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piscus  relutes  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  '*  Imperator  eris,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
cideris."  (Vopisc.  Numer.  12 — 14;  Aurel.  Vict 
deCues.  38,  39,  Epit.  30;  Kutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  ('AiretroWioi),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Bvz.  s.v.  'A-wftras.)  [L.  S.J 

APHACTT  IS  (*AcWm).  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantino.  (Zosimus,  i.  58.)  [L.  S.J 
APHAEA.  [Britomartis.] 
APHA'REUS  ('Aipaptvf),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 
nian  king  Perieres  and  Oorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  5.)   His  wife  is  called 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  nnd  by  others 
Polydora  or  Lnocoossa.  (Schol.  ad  Apolhn.  Wtod. 
L  152;  Theocrit  xxii.  106.)    Aphareus  had  three 
sons  Lynceus,  Idas  and  Peisus.   He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.    He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  hi*  dominions.    To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  nnd  from 
the  latter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Pans.  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c)  Pausantas 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareus  Idas  and  Lyncous  who  are  celebrated 
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in  ancient  story  under  the  naine  of  'Aq-aprrr'iiai  or 
'A<papr]Tid.$cUi  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (Nem.  x.  Ill,  ax.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  //.  xiii.  541 ;  Ov.  MtL  xii.  341.    IL  ?.] 
APHA'REUS  ('Aipafxhy,      Atheaisa  oritur 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Mio- 
pias and  P  la  thane.    After  the  death  of  hit  father, 
his  mother  married  the   orator  Isocmtes,  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  m 
the  school  of  Isocrates  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (Kiyot  Autom.)! 
k*\  avfi6ov\*vrucol).    An  oration  of  the  forme; 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocrates 
against  Megaclcides.  (Plut  ViL  X.  OruL  f.  toJ; 
Dionys.  Itoer.  18,   Dinarch.  13;  Eudoc.  p.  ; 
Suid.  #.  r.;  Phot  Cod.  260.)    According  to  l'la- 
tarch,  Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies,  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  mutur  of  di*- 
pute.    He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
u.  c.  36'9,  and  continued  it  till  a.  c  341  He 
gained  four  prises  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionytu 
and  two  at  tho  Lenaea.     His  tragedies  formed 
tetndogies  t.  e.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  ami 
formed  a  didascalia;  but  no  fragments  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us.  [L.S.] 
API!  EI  DAS  (%J*»oas),  a  son  of  Area,  by 
Lcaneira,  or  according  to  others  by  Mcpuwira, 
Chrysopeleia,  or  Erato.    (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothers  had  grown 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surroundiii? 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
tc\vpos  'AeVioaVrcior.  Apheidas  had  a  son,  Ales*. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  §  2 ;  Alkus.)    Two  other  mythxal 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  OJ.  xxh. 
305;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  317.  l^S-l 

APHETSION  ('A^fwr),  a  son  of  Bathippus 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  fa*  »f 
Leptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemption 
from  liturgies.  Bathippus  died  soon  after,  and  bi» 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus,  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  ( J**" 
qum.  ad  />m.  Lej>tin.  p.  453 ;  Dem.  c  Left-  P-^'  j 
Wolf,  Prvt&j.  vt  Demotih.  Lept.  p.  48,  &c,  pp.  5- 
-56.) 

APHNEIUS  QA^nUs^  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares  under  which  nej"~* 
temple  on  mount  Cncsius  near  Tegea  in  Arcwu. 
Aero|x%  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  became  hy  Arc* 
the  mother  of  a  son  (  Ae'ropus),  but  she  died  «  U» 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  tbc  child,  and  Art*, 
wishing  to  save  it  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'A<p**is.  (Paus.  tin.  **. 


(I.) 


APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  s  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  (Jreek,  a  fragment  of  whs* 
is  given  by  Du  Conge.  (Ad  Zonar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  iu  the  rays 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  histoncal 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabric  BH  O**- 
xi.p.578.)  [P-^J 

APHKODT'SIUS,  SCRIFIO'NIUS, «  Rf"*" 
grammariun,  originally  a  slave  and  disapi*  « 
Orbilius  «  as  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  first  miic 
of  Augustus  nnd  by  her  manumitted,  (Suet.  * 
Ilttistr.  (imm.  19.) 

APIITHO'NIUS  ('AoXJdW),  of  Antioch,  « 
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Gtfeek  rhetorician  who  lived  about  A.  D.  315,  bat 
of  whos<  life  nothing  is  known,    lie  is  the  author 
of  an  ebrmentary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fables  in  the  style  of 
tbo^e  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rbveloric,  which  bean  the  title  Progymnaaroata 
(  »p»7^w^aTa),  if  considered  from  a  right  point 
of  view,  a  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
fraction of  bora,  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.   The  book  con- 
wt»  of  rales  and  exercises.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonius  the  progymnasmata  of  Hennogenes 
*  tre  commonly  u*ed  in  schools  ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insufficient,  and  npon  its  basis  be  constructed 
hi*  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  progyro- 
riasniata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelve.    Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  of  Hennogenes,  and 
K>oirup  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
l*-tters  the  progyranasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
v/  here,  bat  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  a*  the  text-book  for  rhetoric  But 
by  a  fcingular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancient*  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
cise «s  for  children.    The  number  of  editions  and 
translations  which  were  published  during  that 
period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.    (Fabr.  Bill.  Grate  vi.  p.  96,  Ac. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Ltx.  BUJioyr.  L  p.  199,  &c.)    The  editio 
princrps  is  that  in  Aldus'  collection  of  the  Rhetor** 
(Jmeci,  Venice,  1508,  foL    The  most  important 
among  the  Milwequent  editions  are  that  of  Uiunta, 
Florence,  1515,  8vo.,  which  contains  also  the 
pn>£vmnasntata  of  Hennogenes ;  that  of  Camcrarius, 
with  a  l^atin  tnux-liition.  Lips.  1567,  8vo. ;  of  B. 
Harbart,  1591,  8vo_,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Seobarius,  1597,  8vo,,  and  that  of  J. 
Schelter,  T'psala,  1670,  8vo.     The  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Wabx's  collection  of  the  M  Khetorcs 
Oraeci,"  i.  p.  54,  Ac     It  contains  the  notes  of 
Schetfer,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
one  Matthaeus  (tsrrropi)  sir  rd  rift  {nfropuriit  *po- 
yv^yauT^aTay,  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer  ('Ayu-yvfxou  ir«pl  tH»  too 
'KqQoviov  x fxry vuvatrudn aw ),  p.  121,  Ac.,  126,  Ac 

The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Seobarius*  edition  of  the  progymna»mata,  and  alto 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.  Furia's  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.  (Westermann,  G'rm-ki-./tle  der 
GneeJL  Betrdtmndcrit,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)    [L. 8.  J 

APHTHCTNIUS  ('A^oVtot)  of  Alexandria  is 
mentioned  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  15)  as  a  loomed 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Manichaeans.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
by  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  form  of 
abjuring  Manichaeism.  Philostorgius  adds,  that 
Aettus  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
seven  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICA'TA,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced 
by  him,  a.  o.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
child™,  when  he  had  seduced  Li  via,  the  wife  of 
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Drosus,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of -the 
hitter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusns  was  first 
disclosed  by  A  pica  La.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  3,  1 1.)  When 
Sejonus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  years 
afterwards,  a.  d.  3),  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  11.) 

API'CIIJS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  theje  in  chronological  order,  is 
■aid  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 

|  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  H.  c.  92.    According  to  Posido- 
|  niua,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (Athcn  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  cora- 
l  pare  /'osidonu  lialujuiiey  cd.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  Cubitts 
Apicimt,  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
played in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.    At  last,  after  having  squan- 

|  dcred  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  cakes  (Apkia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed  n 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  be  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  kit.  19  ;  Athcn.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  viii.  51,  ix.  17»  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Sencc  Cvuml. 
ad  I/elc.  10,  Epp.  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  Dc  Vit.  Beat. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii.  22,  x.  73 ;  Lamprid.  Htligub.  18,  Ac  ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7  ;  Suidas,  t.  v.  AwUcios ; 
Isidor.  Chrujy.  xx.  4 ;  Tertullian.  Apoloy.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.  (Athcn.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  AVt/no.) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  ore  mentioned  by 
Athcnaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
multiplication  arose  from  the  talcs  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  famous  of  alL  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  far  cs  the  first  is  concerned  Athc- 
naeus points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
dividual with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fact,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  names  in  the  nassaae  relating  to  tho 
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third,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Suidas, 
who  evidently  quotes  from  Athcnaeus.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent.  Contartn.  Var.  Led.  c  xvii. ;  Lipsius 
on  Tacit  Ann.  iv.  1  ;  Lister.  Praef.  wl  A  pic.) 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
CaKLU  Aimcii  de  ojmmiis  ct  coftdimrntis,  sive  dc  re 
ctdinaria,  Libri  decern^  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Knoch  of  Ascoli,  about  tho  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  VM  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1498.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner's  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Ilernhold  (MarcobreiL  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apiciana.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  R.J 

API'NIUS  TIRO.  [Tiro.] 

A'PION  ('A»/<m»'),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Plcia- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poscidonius.  (Uell.  vi.8  ;  Senec  Epitt. 
8,8;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  born 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonian, 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
g.  p.  'AtIwp  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  ii.  3,  &c)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Gell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
//.  A''.  Pmef.  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  lie  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citixens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  **  cymbalum  mundi,**  by  which  Tiberius  was 
acenstomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  bis  boastful  character.  Ho  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mast  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  *u$x0o*  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  seal 
and  labour  with  which  ho  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  alxnit  in 
Gr»*ccc,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Senec  /.  c)  Alxmt  tho  snmo  time,  A.  l>.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  mined  complaints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.    They  sent 


an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  wbiib  wa» 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  Tbc 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  « a*  he.uied  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appear*  u»  bate 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  hi*  fel- 
low-citizens, but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  en> 
peror's  anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  has 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  sad  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xriii.  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion's  life,  are  unknown ;  bat  if  «c 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Jott|>lm» 
(&  Apian,  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  I* 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  if 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  numhir 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments.     1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  princijul 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrase*  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (A«'{«is  'Opnpucai), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  naft'w 
country  of  the  poet.    The  best  port  of  his  Ki^ut 
'OfitifHical  arc  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUoniun.    (  Villouon,  /W 
Irg.  ad  Apollo*,  p.  ix.  &c)    Apion's  Labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathiaa  and 
other  grammarians.    2,  A  work  on  Egypt  ( Aiyv*- 
TMxd),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
Valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  description*  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jew*. 
(Euseb.  Prwp.  Evang,  x.  10 ;  GelL  v.  14;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxvii.  1 9.)    3.  A  work  agniast  the  Jew*. 
( Euseb.  I.e.)    A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Joscphus,  in  the  sccoud  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Kara  'Awtwros,  and  this  reply  is  the  cdy 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion's  work.    4.  A  work  in  prsiie 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (GelL  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  ('hrropia  mtrd  f*Wi,  Said. 
«.  v.  Kwlmv.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius, 
and,  7.  Tl*pl  ttji  Pa**ia?iri}s  8ioA«*rrov.  (Athcn,  vii 
p.  294,  xv.  p.  680.)    8.  De  metalUca  disciphas. 
(Plin.  Elenck.  lib.  xxxv.)    The  greatest  fragment* 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  tho  dolphin  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gellias. 
Suidas  («.  w.  'Ayvfrrnti  ffinAi5«$,  otpdpayw,  and 
TptyKwa)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigram*, 
but  whether  he  is  the  sarao  as  the  grammarian  U 
uncertain.   ( Villoison,  /.  c  ;  Burigny,  in  the  .We*. 
de  rAcad.  da  Inscript.  xxxviiL  p.  1 7 1,  &c;  Lear*.  • 
QuataL  Epicoe,  Dismrt.  L,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L  S.] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolmab^ 
Apion.] 

APIS  fAa-if).  1.  A  son  of  Phoroneu*  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  »*» 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thcl- 
xion  and  Tclchis.  (Apol'«l-  i-  7.  6,  ii.  1. 1 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Apollodorus  state*, 
that  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  killed  by 
Actoltis ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  iho 
confusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jason, 
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who  was  killed  by  Aetolus  during  the  funeral 
pune*  celebrated  in  honour  of  A  zone*.  (Pans.  T.  1. 
i  6  ;  Aaron:*.) 

Apis,  the  ton  of  Phoroneus,  is  said,  after  hi* 
death,  to  hare  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
tike  name  of  Serapis  (Sapcum)  •  and  this  state- 
nrot  skews  that  Egyptian  myth  uses  are  mixed 
op  with  the  story  of  Apis.  This  confusion  is  still 
nar«  aaanifcst  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  hi* 
kingdom  of  Argoa  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  seTeral  years  after- 
wards. (Euseb.  Ckrom.  «.  271 ;  Augustin,  de  Civ. 
1M.  xriiL  5.)  ApU  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgivers  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodorct. 
GVuec  AfecL  Cur.  toL  iv.  p.  927,  ed.  Schula.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telchis,  and  lather  of  Thelxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
wch  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
rf  Pelops,  Peloponnesus  wa*  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Pans.  u.  5.  $  5.) 

Besides  the  third  Apia,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
■eatioaed  by  Aeschylus.  (S*ppL262.)  [L.  S.] 

APIS  CAwtt\  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
« joyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aclian,  Hid.  An. 
il  10;  Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15.)  He  is  called  the 
greatest  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
thtn  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
*me  great  divinity ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
tH.it  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
Muev  *  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  son.  (Suid.  a  v. ; 
Aawtiaa.  MarcelL  xxiL  14  ;  Aelian,  L  c;  Lutatiua, 
ed  SUd.  Tkeb.  iiL  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
.  »•  21  \  on  the  other  hand,  Api»  was  regarded 
a»  the  symbol  of  the  tun.  The  most  common 
opiaion  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
*hor\  the  sun  wm  worshipped  ;  and  sometimes 
-\pi*  i*  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tic with  him.  (Died.  i.  21 ;  Plut.  de  /a,  et  (h. 
2*  S3,  43;  Strab.  xvil  p.  807.) 

la  regard  to  the  birth  of  th  is  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iiL  28)  says,  that  he  was  the  offspring 
ofi  young  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
haven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
the  noon  that  she  conceived  him.  (SuicL,  Aelian, 
Pint  deludO*.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
u  wa»  recognised  that  the  newly  born  bull  was 
"■ally  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancienta.  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  c; 
trmP-  Strab.  /.  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
*houkl  }*  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
sa  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
wiled  ffdrtiapo?.  (Compare  Amiuian.  MarcelL  Lc; 
Sdnaa,  32.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  viil  71),  who  states, 
that  die  cantbarua'waa  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
white  spot  resembhng  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aeiun  uys,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 
tut  vjme  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refcr- 
wee  to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 

Uuons  about  the  god-    When  all  the  signs  were 

fond  *Ati<factnry  in  a  newly  born  bull,  the  cere- 
of  his  consecration  began.    This  solemnity 

*  described  bv  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcel- 

hsas,  and  Diodom*.  (i.  85.)    When  it  was  made 

known,  toys  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  born,  some 
the.  vicred  scribe*,  who  possessed  the  secret 
of  the  signs  of  Apis,  went  to  the  place 


of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.     In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  ssribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.    The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.    Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  do  not  mention  the  god's 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  pectdiar  way.    Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  iu  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracles, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.     According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: 
Lutat.  ad  Stat.  TbeL  iii.  478 ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  9  ; 
Pans.  vii.  22.  §  2 ;  Plux,  Aclian,  Solinus,  11  cc; 
Plut.  de  1$.  d  0$.  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, we  know,  from  Herodotus  IiL  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Phart.  viil  477  ;  Plut.  de  /$.  et  G».  56.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  194.)  If,  however,  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  waa  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  waa 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis*  burial.  (Paus.  i.  18. 
S  4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  322  ;  Plut  de  It.  et 
O*.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  **the  tomb  of  Apis."  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
iu  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it,  see  Diod.  i.  84,  96 ;  Plut.  /.  c  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Lucian  says,  who  valued  hit  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15,  de  Dea  Syr.  6  ;  Tibull.  L  8; 
Ammian.  Mart,  Solin.  U.  cc.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  hut  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  predecessor;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bull, 
and'  formed  a  part  of  the  fetish- worship  of  the 
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Egyptian*  •  but  in  the  course  of  time,  the  bull, 
like  other  animals,  watt  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  sayB  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  tho  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  Champollion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  uL  29),  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  (Plut.  L  c.  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  Anal,  iii.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet.  Aug.  93,  Vetpat.  5;  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  59; 
Plin.  /.  c ;  Spartian.  /.  e.,  Srpt.  Sever.  17.)    [L.  8.] 

APHRODITE  CAtpothn),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
hod  sprung  from  the  foam  (dfpAt)  of  the  sea,  which 
hod  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  father.  (Hesiod.  Theog. 
190;  compare  Anadyomknk.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
bim  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(//.  v.  870,  Ac,  xx.  105.)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
TTranus  and  Hemera.  (Cic  />  Nal.  Deor.  iii.  23 ; 
Natal.  Com.  iv.  13.)  According  to  HeMod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-const  flowers  sprang 
up  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  hare  her  for  bin  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosinogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods.  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Ov.  Met, 
v.  318,  Ajc  ;  comp.  llygin.  Poet.  A  air.  30.)  But 
uccording  to  the  popular  belief  of  tho  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven. ;  LucreU 
15,  Ac.)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
•way.  I,iove  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 


dess of  beauty  and  gracrfuliieaa.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  god d ewes,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitho,  the 
Home,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nenu  viiL  1,  Ac.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  II.  v.  429 ;  comp.  Od.  xx.  74  ;  Pind.  Pytk. 
ix.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  (Virg.  Am.  viii.  800; 
Ov.  Ileroui.  xv.  213;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war,  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  moat  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
hided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (//.  iii.  380),  but  when  the 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Dinmedes  who  wounded 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Area 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mis- 
fortune to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  v.  311,&c)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.  (//.  xxiii.  185.) 

According  to  the  roost  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
(Odyts.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Chans.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestns  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caujjht  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey,  (viii.  266,  dec.)  By  Area 
she  became  tho  mother  of  Phobos,  Deimot,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Eros 
and  Antcros  also.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  934,  ScuL 
Here.  195  ;  Horn.  JL  xiiL  299,  ir.  440 ;  SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  26  ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Door,  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapua 
(Schol.  ad  Apollcm.  Mod.  I  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  Bdxxov  Ai«ivi)f),  by  the  second  of 
Hermaphroditus  (Ov.  Met  iv.  289,  etc.;  Diod.  iv. 
6  ;  Lucian,  Diul.  Dear.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodoa  and  Herophilua. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth,  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chises,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrus.  [Anciiisks.]  Respecting  her  con- 
nexions with  other  mortals  *ee  Adonis  and  Butkh. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hera 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus. 
(Horn.  //.  xiv.  214,  Ac.)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  380 ;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  Fad.  iv.  15.  143  ;  Bion, 
Idyll,  i.  64  ;  SchoL  ad  Arittoj>h.  A'kA.  993  ;  Pans, 
ii.  10.  g  4  ;  Phornut.  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
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chariot  or  serving  ,as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar- 
ro«\  the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynx.  (Sappho,  «■  V**.  10;  A  then.  ix.  p. 
595  ;  HoraL  Cam.  iv.  1.  10  ;  Aelian,  Hint.  An. 
z.  34 ;  Pind.  /'jrfA.  L  e.)  As  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  aa  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  ram  was 
sacred  to  her.  [Urania;  Pandsmos.]  When  she 
wa*  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attribute*  of  Ares,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword  : 
or  a  lance,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic  tie  AW.  Deor. 
iiL  "20  ;  Or.  F'asL  iv.  90.)  All  the  surnames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
legends  about  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidos  in  Coria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Troas  wm  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydos,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  ( Virg.  Am.  i.  416 ;  Tacit.  Hid.  ii.  3),  but 
in  some  places  aninuila,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
snrae  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numliers  of  females 
belonged  \o  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  UpoSovXm.  (I>kt.nf 
A  fit.  ».  r.  'EralfKU.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  IMct.  of  AnL  t.  p.  'Aesfrio,  'Araysi- 
7ta,  'A<fyo5Via,  Karcty+ryta. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Pans, 
i.  14.  §  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astartc,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corinth,  where  tho  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  nature  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  its  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece,  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Vawus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
veral classes,  accordingly  as  the  goddess  is  represent- 
ed in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Mcdiccan 
Venus,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tunic,  or  at  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Paus.  iii.  *23.  §  1,  ii.  5.  §  1,  iii. 
15.  §  10;  comp.  Hirt.  Mytkal,  BiLUrbuch\  ir.  133, 
Ac;  Man  so,  Vcrtudw,  pp.  1 — 308.)      [L.  S.J 


Al'ISA'ON  I' AwunuffX.  Two  mythical  per- 
sonage* of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  57b*, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.j 

A  POL  LAS.    [  Apbxlar.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOLLINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  'AwoAAt- 
vdptos.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  ApoUinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinarih,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phrygia  (a.  n.  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  u  Apology  for  the  Christian  with"  (Myc*  Mp 
rfjs  wtonm  AwoKiryiat)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost  (Euacb.  H.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  1 9 ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  ///surf.  *2b',  Kput.  84  ;  Nicephorus, 
iv.  11  ;  Photius,  Cud.  14;  Tbeodorct.  de  llatrrt. 
Fub.  iiL  2  ;  Chronic**  Paeckale.) 

2.  AroixiNARja,  father  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Ijaodicea.  The  fa- 
ther was  born  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Ijaodicea  (About 
A.  D.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church.  ApoUinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphanius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catholics, 
they  were  banished  by  Georgia*,  the  Arian  succes- 
sor of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  n.  3(52)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  classics,  ApoUinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  his  toned  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Mcnandcr.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled ** Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  "Metaphrasis  Psal- 
morum,"  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1652, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596  ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  father  and  son  bad  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  (de  HuL 
Grace  ii.  18,  and  de  Port.  Gran.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

ApoUinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  A.  n.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  agninst  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.    He  was  a  warm  op 
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poncnt  of  the  Annua,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Athanasius;  and  in  arguing  against  tbc  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Lwjus) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
nf  Christ.  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
liis  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  d.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  Apolliuarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
de  Vir.  Jlimt.  104  ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ii.  46,  iiL  16 ; 
Sozomen,  11.  E.  v.  1 8,  vi.  25 ;  Suidas, «.  v.;  Cave, 
J  fist.  Lift. ;  Wernsdorf,  Diss,  de  ApoUin.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodiceo.  (Jacobs,  Anthol. 
Gnu*,  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  8.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  com- 
mander of  Vitellius*  fleet  at  Misenum,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  A.  D.  70.  Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tac  Hist.  iii.  57, 76, 77.) 

APOLLO  ('AtoAAmp),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (//.  i. 
21, 36),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.   Hesiod  (  Thro;/. 
UIH)  states  the  some,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  sister 
was  Artemis.    Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  wo  take  Autcrrytv^t  (//.  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  **  born  in  Lycia,**  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  uborn  of  or  in  light** 
Several  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  late  writers.    Thus  the  Kphesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born  in  the  grore  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tacit.  AnxaL  iiL  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Doeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Stcph.  By  a.  s.  e.  Tfvspo.)    In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  bister  Artemis.    The  account  of 
Apollo's  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear,  iii.  23),  and  the 
Kgyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  I  sis.  (Herod.  iL  156.)    But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)    Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.    At  last,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days*  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Kileithyio,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
uid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  becamo  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Jen.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  iSSopaytriis.  (P\aUSjtmpos.B.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months*  child  {imafi^aMt ).    Tho  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (l&o/uayrrnr, 
AeschyL  &pt.  002 ;  comp.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 
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250,  Ac),  and  his  festivals  usually  fell  on  the  se- 
venth of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The- 
mis, and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  be  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Cump. 
Theognis,  5,  &c;  Eurip.  Ilecub.  457,  Ac) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is — 1.  the  god  tcho  punishes  and  destroys 
(oti\ios)  tie  tricked  and  overbearing,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  L  42,  xxiv.  605, 
Od.  xL  318,  xv.  410,  &c ;  comp.  Pind.  Pyik.  iiL 
15,  Ac)    Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  ixaros,  cxifp-yos,  im/€6\ost 
tKaTTiGoKot,  ftAvroro(or,  and  ipyvooTofot,  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  bis  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.    All  sudden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.    Hyginus  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  reached 
Delos.    He  is  also  said  to  hare  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  dWAAufu, 44  to  destroy.**  (AeschyL 
Agam.  1081.)  Some  modern  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  bis 
cliaracter,  say  that  'AWXAav,  t.  e.  'AWaa***,  (from 
the  root  petto),  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  dAc^/tcaaw,  AcKfu.ua, 
Ackstor,  vsfrno,  and  other  names  and  epithets 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  tcho  affords  help  and  icorJ*  off  eriL 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  his 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wri- 
ters, such  as  dxiaios,  dxtWwp,  dA<{uca«os,  cmr»t\ 
aKorpAwaios,  iwucovpios^  iaroouAims^  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vL  24.  §  5,  viiL  41.  §  5  ;  Plut.  de  Eiap.  Driph.  21, 
de  Defect.  Orac.  7  ;  AeschyL  Eum.  62 ;  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor.  iL  6.  §  3.1  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asclcpius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paceon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pabkon.] 

3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Oraadmm.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeus  him- 
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ieif  (Ap<>l!i«doni8  states,  that  Apollo  received  the 
fLwitcj  from  Pan),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
"the  prophet  of  his  father  Zen*."  (AeschyL 
19);  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gads 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  scent  and  prophets 
axe  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  //. 
i.  72,  Hymn,  n  Mere.  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Lvlphi  (Pytho)  is  related  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  the  oracle  had  previously  been  in 
the  prt*5e*sion  of  Themis  a"(l  the  dragon  Python 
guarded  the  mysterious  chasm,  and  Apollo,  after 
having  sLain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
oracle.  According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oracle;  while  Pausanias  (x.  3.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Oaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Eurip.  IjJug.  Tour.  1246,  Ac  ; 
Athen.  xv.  p.  701  ;  Or.  Met.  i.  439 ;  Apollon. 
Rood.  iL  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  song  and  music.  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (L  603)  delighting  the  immortal  god* 
with  his  play  on  the  phorminx  daring  their  re- 
past ;  and  the  Homeric  bard*  derived  their  art  of 
aong  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Mnies.  ((A/,  viii. 
488,  with  Enstath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre 
(Callim.  Hymn,  n  Ikd.  253 ;  Plat  de  Afu*.)%  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  (Heroid.  xvi.  100) 
makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Atnphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see  Marsyas, 
Mi  oas. 

5.  7*A«  god  tcki>  protect*  the  (locks  and  cattle 
(vifuos  d*6t,  from  rouos  or  "out),  a  meadow  or 
pasture  land).  Homer  (IL  ii.  766)  says,  that 
Apollo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumelus  Phere- 
tuuies  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  dec.)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Ijaomedon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (IL  xxi. 
438.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusion*  to 
this  feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
Pyth.  ix.  114  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  ApoIL  50,  dec); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amphrysns,  the  idea  reaches  its  height. 
(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  15;  Eurip.  Alee*.  8  ;  TibulL  ii.  3. 
i  1 ;  Virg.  (weary,  iii.  2.) 

6.  The  got!  who  delights  in  the  fmutulotioa  of  totem 
and  the  establishment  of  civil  constitutions.  His 
assistance  in  the  building  of  Troy  was  men  tinned 
above ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  the  wails  of 
Megara,  see  Alcathohs.  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  00) 
calls  Apollo  the  dpgiryrnp,  or  tbo  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus;  and 
this  idea,  as  well  as  the  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  srurrfli  and  olnitrrhs  (see  liikkh,  ad 
Pind.  Lc.)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  diameter  of 
Apollo. 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
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U'raphers,  and  philosophers,  and  according  lo  which 
Apollo  was  identical  with  Helios,  or  the  Hun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  arc  perfectly  distinct  The  question 
which  here  presents  itself,  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  later 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  later  specu- 
lations and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  advo- 
cates. The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Buttmann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  Callimachus,  some  per- 
sons distinguished  between  Apollo  and  1  lelios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet  (Fragm.  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pausanias  (vii.  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  tho  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Oreeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Plut  de  El  ap.  Delph.  4, 
de  Def.  Orar.  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  ioSSos  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light  (Abacus,  up.  Himer. 
xiv.  10  ;  Died.  iL  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Hums  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  i.  25;  Plut  de  Is.  et  Os.  12,  61  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  x.  14),  as  Horus  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  derive  Apollo  from  tho  East  or  from 
Egypt  and  regard  the  Athenian  %Kw6k\mv  warpyw 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrnps.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olcnus ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Delos,  and  Eileithvia  likewise.  ( Herod, 
iv.  33,  Ac. ;  Paus.  L  1R.  §  4  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  more 
zealously  than  any  other  people ;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  for  the 
most  part  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pyth. 
x.  55,  dec) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
scat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lend  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  Nat.  JJeor.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  different  A  polios.  Miiller  has  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Apollo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  Apollo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  far  above  all  the  other  gods  of  Olympus. 
As  regard*  the  identity  of  Apollo  aad  Helios,  ho 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  have  (alien  into 
oblivion  for  several  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  Miller's  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  "the  averter  of  evil** 
('AWaAwp)  ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessnlian  Tcmpe  and  Delphi 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Doeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
Ioniana,  whence  the  god  became  the  'AWAAcev 
worpyoj  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'Awo'AAirt'  v6fuos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Pcloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
tho  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  u  v. 
'AvoAActPta,  Tharydia,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  ac  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  B.  c  850.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capcna. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  h.  c  212,  the 
ludi  ApoUinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  xxv.  12  ;  Macrob.  &U.  i.  17  ;  Diet,  of  Ant. 
9.  v.  Ludi  Apollinartu  ;  comp.  Ludi  Satculurts.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 


Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  his  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Roror 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (Suet.  Aug.  31,  52  ;  Diet  of  AnL  *.«. 
'AirWo;  Hartung,  die  IteJujion  der  Homer,  ii.  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  wa* 
of  course  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  ro*e 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxx vi.  4.  §  10.)  The  moat  beautifol 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  (Mas.  LHcrGcm. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
Mythol.  Biltterhuck,  I  p.  29,  &c.)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  i»  a  fair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious,  the  muscles  are  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (  Buttmann, 
Mifihi-Jotpwy  i.  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Di&M-rtitio  Je 
ApoUine  et  Diana,  2  parts,  Leipzig,  1836*  and  1837; 
M'uller,  Dorians,  book  ii.)  [L.S.J 

APOLLO'CRATES  {jhwoXXoKoirns^  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  n.  c  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  ( Plut.  Dim, 
37,  &c,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Nepos,  Diom,  5 ; 
Aelian,  V.  //.  ii.  41.)  Athcnaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  f.,  436,  a.)  of  Apoilocrates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kiihn  {ad  Ad.  I.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

APOLLODO'RUS(,AwoAAJos»ooj)  1.  Of  Achab- 
in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  celebrated  banker, 
who  died  b.  c  370,  when  his  son  Apollodorus  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dcm.  pro  Pkorm.  p. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freed  man  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband's  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  B»  c 
360,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasicles.  Several  years  Later  (a.  c  350), 
Apollodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phormion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorus  was  archon  eponymus  at  Athfn*. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.)  When  Apollodorus  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  oration* 
still  extant  Kara  2r«^dVou.  ( Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Dg> 
p.  50  ;  Plut  Demottk.  15.)  Apollodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law- suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
/•<wr. Hell.  ii.  p.  440,  &c.  3d.  ed.)  [Demosthenes); 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
Apollodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  perlinj* 
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bt  referred  to  the  year  b,c  340,  when  Apollo- 
donu  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Apollodorus 
»is  a  very  well thv  man,  and  perforroctl  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  trfcrarchy.  (Dem.  c  Polyd.  p.  1208, 
c,  A'icmtr.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  AjtPHirous  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  &  c  331, 
t'other  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Babylon  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xvii.  54; 
Cartins,  v.  1  ;  com  p.  Anian,  A  nab.  vii.  18  ;  Appian, 
diBeU.Civ.ii.  152.) 

3.  Of  Artkmvta,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  by  the 
elkwe  adyxtive* Afrrtfiir at  or' Apr *fttrifv6s.  (Steph. 
Byx.  *.  r.  "ApTtM^To.)  The  time  in  which  he  Hred 
U  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthiaos 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (iL  p.  1 18,  xL  pp. 
509,  519,  xt.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  516  and 
526),  in  which  according  to  the  common  rending 
be  speaks  of  an  Apollodorus  Adramyttenns ;  but 
as  be  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthiea,  the  word  'KZpauvrrnv&t  has  justly  been 
changed  into  'Aprfutm^s.  Whether  this  Apollo- 
dorus of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stephanos  Byzantius  (i.  w.  'KpK6rr\<ros  and  Aa^t- 
ria)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athenian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
&  c.  340.  Apollodorus  was  engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
Philip  invaded  its  territory.  (Pans.  L  29.  §  7 ; 
u*np.  Diod.  xvi  75;  Arrian,  .rfeao.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  Bobotia.v,  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
came  as  amlsissador  from  Boeotia  to  Mesvnia,  in 
a.  c  1 83,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaeans.    (Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  Of  Carvstus.   The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Euboca.    Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
eke,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.    It  should,  however,  be  re- 
numbered that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.    (A then, 
xiv.  p.  664.)    Athenaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
years  b.  c  300  and  260.    Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets.    (Athen.  /.  c)    This  is  not  only  stated  by 
good  authorities,  but  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
from  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.    (A.  Mai,  Fragm. 
i'luuii  d  Tcrtntii,  p.  38.)   According  to  Suidas 
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Apollodorus  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess 
fragment*  of  several  of  his  plays;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  Apollodorus  of  Carys- 
tus or  to  Apollodorus  of  Gela,  (A.  Meineke, 
//«*.  Orit.  Comicor.  GntKor.  p.  462,  JtC.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Camandreia  (formerly  Potidaea)m 
the  peninsula  of  Paflene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people  ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  be  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodorus.  (xxii.  Etc  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  B.  c.  279,  ho  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  mpaciousness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  lived. 
(Polyb.  vii  7  ;  Seneca,  De  Ira,  ii.  5,  De  Bern/. 
vii.  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Polyacn.  vi.  7,  ir.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  41 ;  //*.  An.  t.  15  ;  Plut.  De 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  10,  11  ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Heiit- 
sius,  ad  Odd.  or  Pont,  ii.  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cum  as,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L  p  309.)  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  vii. 
37)  his  fame  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyhknr,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  ofteu 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (OretL  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gkum  M.  (#.  v.  /Sw/ioAoxoO,  and  by  Suidas  (».  er. 
oVrurput,  &vnoh.6x»*y  Harior,  and  0S«ki<r<rm). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (wonfpia),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  N  a  talis  Comes 
(iii.  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
ApoUodorus  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.  pp. 
1174,  &a,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyzicus,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  bead  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V. H.  xiv.  5), 
but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodorus  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  docs 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

11.  Of  Cyzicus  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.    (Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Sumamcd  Ephillus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  ^viron), 
and  the  other  i}0ucr}.  (Diog.  Lnert  vii.  39,  41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Qvcucft 
(Suid.  t.  v.  ©twr),  and  Stobaeus  (Edog.  Pkp.  u 
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p.  257,  ed.  Heeren)  has  preserved  two  fragments 
of  it.  This  Stoic  most  be  distinguished  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodorus  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  (De  NaL  Door.  L  34),  but  he  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (De  Ammo,  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicurean,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  13)  surnamed  Kywartparvos,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  b.  c  84.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(  PiSAla,  Diog.  Laert.  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  vie.  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  have  completely  perished. 

14.  An  kpiorammatic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Reiskc  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  Apollonides  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnthU.  Grace  xiiL 
p.  854,  Ac) 

15.  Of  Erythrae,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-citizen. 
(Vanro,  Fragm.  p.  216,  ed  Bio. ;  Schol.  ad  Flat, 
i'haedr.  p.  343 ;  Lactant.  De  FaU.  Relig.  L  6.) 

16.  Of  Gbla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  a.  c  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (*.  v.  'AtoAA&wooj)  ascribes  them  to 
Apoliixlorus  of  Gcla,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  ($.  v.  owovoafw)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  HisL  Crit.  Comic- 
Graec  p.  459,  &c) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
son  of  Asclepindcs,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarcbus,  of  Panaetius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
r.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  mil  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpovutd)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  1 1„  surnamed 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  B.  c.  138;  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  n.  a  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  hi€Kio0^im  ;  it 
consists  of  three  books  and  is  by  far  the  best 
among  tho  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  well-arranged  account  of  tho  numerous  myth  uses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  tho  logographcrs,  and  the  histo- 
rians.    It  begins  with  the  origin  of  tho  gods,  and 


gr>e«  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work 
suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of 
Pelops  and  Atreua,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1 — 7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cos- 
miigonic  myth  uses,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot.  Cod.  186.)  The  ancients  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythologir.il 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets ;  to  us  it  is  of 
still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
Apollodorus,  are  now  lost.  Apollodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources,  without  interpolating  or  perverting  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  form 
cither  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
Apollodorus,  or  as  made  tip  nut  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  Tho  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Benedictus 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Script.  HisL  poeL  (Paris,  1675,  8 to.),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Hcyne, 
Gbttingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  12nxi,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  180:*, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8ro_, 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
Muller,  Fragment.  HisL  Graee^  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A.  Westermann's  MytAograpM,  tire  Scriptom 
Poetkae  Hist  or.  Graeei,  1843,  8va 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Apollodorus 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Ilcyne's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  Muller  s  Fragm.  Hut.  Grate.,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  noticed  here :  1.  Tltpi  rwr  'A0tfn*ro» 
iraip(6<*¥,  i.  e.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezan*. 
(A then.  xiiL  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591 ; 
Heyne,  voL  iii.  p.  1163,  &c  ;  Miiller,  p.  467,  &c) 
2.  'Ayrtypae-'^  -npot  rijr  * AfHorottklovs  erurroAits. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636 Heyne,  p.  1172,  &c)  3. 
rift  irepfooof,  kw(uk$  /ilrpy,  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionysius. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Steph.  Byz.  passim;  Heyne, 
p.  1126,  &£.  ;  Muller,  p.  449,  &c)  4.  Tlyi 
'Ewixdpftov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  Vit.  Ftotim.  4  ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  Sx. ;  Muller,  p.  462.)  5. 
'Lrvuoktrylat,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  always  under 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  article.  (Heyne,  p.  1 144, 
&c.;  Muller,  p.  462,  &c)  6.  Utpl  in 
twenty-four  books.     This  work  contained  the 
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mythology  of  the  G reeks,  a»  far  as  the  gods  them- 
r«  ives  were  concerned  ;  the  liibliotheca,  giving  an 
account  of  the  heroic  ages,  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
n notion  to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  Ac;  Miiller,  p. 
4*28,  Ac)  7.  Uipl  ****  mroAo^ow  or  ntpl  v*£vy 
*as  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
codsisUh!  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
Iv  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1 099,  Ac  ;  Miiller,  p.  453,  Ac)  8.  Dtp!  Zti<pporos, 
that  is  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenarni  (viL 
p»  23 1 ),  and  the  fourth  by  the  SchoL  on  Aristoph. 
(f~e*j>.  483;  Heyne,  p.  II 38;  Miiller,  p.  461, 
Ac.)  9.  XporiKtk  or  xpot-un)  <rtfrro*<j,  was  a 
chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1 040  yea\rs,from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (ll  84 ) 
down  to  his  own  time,  A.  c.  14 3.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
IVibliotheca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
Ulcus.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  the 
fourth  book  is  mentioned, but  if  Syncellus  (Chronojr. 
p.  349,  ed.  Dindurf.)  refers  to  this  work,  it  most 
Iiave  conKvstted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  wc  have  to 
lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  107*2,  Ac. ;  Mailer,  p.  435,  Ac.)  For 
farther  information  respecting  Apollodorus  and  his 
writing*,  see  Fabrkins,  Bibl.  Or.  it.  pp.  287 — 
299 ;  C  and  Th.  M oiler,  pp.  zxxviiL — xlv. 

18.  Of  Lxmsoh,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  (PoiiL  L  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gottling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
{De  Re  Rm$t  I  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (Elench.  ad 
tilth.  vHL  x.  xiv.  xt.  xriL  and  xviiL) 

1 9.  Sumamed  LOGISTIC  OS,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  wbo  is  called  dpi0ftirruror. 
(Diog.  Laert.  L  25,  viiL  12;  A  then.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  (Afoa  fuse  n'rt  fecund.  Kpuu  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  MacmnoNiAN,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nkaea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  in  B.C  198.  (Polyb.  xviL  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  Nicaxa.  Nothing  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanus  Byzantius  (a  e.  HUteua)  men- 
tions him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  Pkrgaii na,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AwoA- 
\o6<fy*ios  aTp*<riy,  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodoras  of  Gadara. 
( fc**oo«rpf tot  cup<(Tii.)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo- 
dorus taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
became  his  friend.  (St rah.  xiii.  p.  625 ;  Sneton. 
Aug.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(T«;p*a«)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iiL  1.  §  18, 
com  p.  §  I )  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  himself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  An  (W;rrn)  edita  ad 
Matium^  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  far  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apollodorus  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticu*. 
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>  (Camp.  Quintil.  n.  II.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  §  50; 
Tacit.  De  clar.  Oral.  1 9  ;  Seneca,  Cumtrov.  i.  2,  u. 
9;  Sext  Empir.  Ade.  Math.  iL  79.)  Lucian 
(Maerub.  23)  states,  that  Apollodorus  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  d*  ApoUoduro 
J'erpumeno  'ft  Tkeodoro  Gadaremsi,  RhetoriOut, 
Marburg,  4 to.) 

23.  Of  PhaLERON  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
xealoua  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  A  pal. 
Soar.  §  28,  Mem.  iiL  11.  §  17)t  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  aide  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strug- 
gle manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  yaviKoty  or  the  eccentric  num. 
(Flat.  Sympos.  p.  173  D.)  When  Socrates  was 
going  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  J'kued.  p.  117,  D.)  Aelian 
(V.  /I.  i.  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  offered  to  Socrates  before  bit 
death  a  suit  of  fine  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re- 
spectably. Apollodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  but  the  (lassnge  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Sympothtm,  p. 
1 73,  Ac  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf,  Prae/uL  ad  Sym- 
jfon.  p.  41. 

24.  Sumamed  Pyraoeub,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  ngainst  the  praetor  Verres. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  iiL  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susjana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  bv  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 


and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
b.  c.  220.  fPolvb 
brother  of  Molo.) 


had  been  put  down, 
;   comp.  Alxxandi 


26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (SchoL  ad  Ettrip.  AM. 
148, 169;  SchoL  ad  Aristitph.  Ran.  323,  PlmL  535.) 

27.  Of  Tblmessur,  is  called  by  Arteraidorus 
(Oneirocr.  i.  82)  an  <un)p  Iwiy tfios,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabricius.    (Bibl.  Gr.  iv.  p.  299,  Ac)       LL.  S.J 

APOLLODO'RUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  b.c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes :  u  primus  ipecia  ex- 
primere  instituit."  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fuseli  (Led.  i.)  : — "  The  acuteness  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  as  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  hannouious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  ail  its  parts. 
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Thence  he  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  personi- 
fied the  central  form  of  the  class  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  Buffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  ;»gility  ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  effeminancy,  or  grandeur 
•well  to  hugeness.**  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  (v.  385.) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  (<pOopdy  koI  dwoxpuaiv 
ffxiar,  Plut  de  Gloria  A  then.  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Plut  TimoL  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
rifoor,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modern  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  cieucypaQos.  (Hcsychius,  *.  t».) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
rivetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  oestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zbuxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  (t.  c)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

Metpfarrai  tit  fJAWor  1j  niuforrau. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of 44  the  madman,**  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c 

A  little  further  on  (§  20*)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  44  Venus  di  Medici,**  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  lather  of  Cleomenes. 
Thiersch  (Epocnen,  p.  292)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  But  Apollodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome  ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix. 
4  ;  Spartinn.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Thcodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Thcodosian  Code.  In 
a.  n.  4*29  he  appears  as  comet  and  maguter  memo- 
riae (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
»mcs  $acri  amsutorii  in  the  years  435  and  438. 


(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  I.  s.  6  j  Nov.  1.  Theod.  II., 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Chrptu  Jnrit  AnlrjuU.  as  a 
second  preface  to  the  Theod.  Cod,)  There  seem* 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  comet  rei  privalae  under  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  A.  D.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  II. 
tit.  36.  s.  32;  16.  tit  11.  a,  1.)  To  Apollodorus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Syuimachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  1 4, 48.)   [J.  T.  G.] 

APOLLODOilUS  (*A*oAAj&*j|pos),  the  nam* 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A7,  xx 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  it 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  (ibid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Tl*i* 

Mupwv  Kcd  2,Tt<pdvwv,  Oh  Ointment*  an*!  (.'bapUts* 

quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  TltfA  Otpls*?,  O* 
I'fnomous  Animals  (ibid.  XV.  p.  681),   which  is 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  xxii.  15,  29,  Ac.)   [\V.  A.  G.] 
APOL  LO'N  IDES  or  APOLLO*N  1  DAS(*A«*a- 
Awri'$T»t).  1.  Governor  of  Argos,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Cassander.   In  the  year  a.  c  315,  be 
invaded  Arcadia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.    The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.    But  Alexander  was  not  quirk 
enough  in  his  movement*,  and  Apollonides,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.    About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  Apollonides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  all  perished  in  the  flames.    The  other 
Argives  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (DmxL 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  Boeotian,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  amy 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxea. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  * 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  A  nab.  iiu  1.  §  26,  &c) 

3.  Of  CaRDIA,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  sf 
the  Cbersonesus.  (Demosth.  de  Jfabme*.  p.  66.) 
Apollonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemiu  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  ( Demosth.  c.  A  rubier,  p.  6*1  •) 

4.  Of  Cittos,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island ;  but  voile 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  Apollonides  was  con- 
quered by  the  king's  admirals,  Hegelochus  sad 
Amphoterus.  He  and  several  of  his  partisans 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment.  ( Arrian,  A  nab,  iii.  2  ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  Nicaka,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentarr  on 
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U*  SiQi  of  Thnoa.  (Diog.  Laert.  iz.  109.)  Tic 
wrote  several  work*,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 
I.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes'  oration  »«ol 
T^arp*(ri(ias.  ( Ammo  a.  a.  r.  6^>\tw.)  2.  On  nc- 
nuoa*  stories  (**f>*  Ka.Tt>\,*u(Tuf  ru>v),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  books  arc  mentioned,  (Amnion. 

KMToixtfffis;  Anonym,  m  Vita  A  rod.)  3.  A 
work  on  proverb*.  (Steph.  Bya.  «.  v.  Tlpixa,) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (Harpocrai. 
Af.'W.)  An  ApoUonidca,  without  any  state- 
ment at  to  what  was  his  native  country,  is  men- 
tioned by  Strata  (vii.  p.  309,  xL  pp.  523,  528), 
itiny  (H.  M.  vii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apouonius  Rhodius  (iv.  983, 1174;  com  p.  iL  964), 
a*  the  author  of  a  work  called  ffspiwAos  rr\t  EtJp*rnjr. 
Stobaeus  (Florileg.  lxvii.  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
from  one  Apollonides. 

€.  An  Olynthlan  general  who  used  his  in- 
rfuence  at  Olynthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  hi*  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
i>  *nd  ApoUonidca  into  exile.  (l)eiuosth.  I'kUip. 
iii.  pp.  125,  128.)  Apollonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  civic  franchise; 
l  ut  being  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it.  ( iVmosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1376.) 

7.  Surnamed  Orapics  or  Horapiua,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semenuthi  {Xtfiwovdi), 
*r.d  leems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
phiL  Aki.  ii.  6 ;  com  p.  Vosaius,  dm  IlisL  Grate. 
p.  3&6,  ed.  Wcstermann.) 

8.  Of  Sicvon.  When  in  B.c.  186  the  great 
rongress  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  king  Kumcnes 
wnhed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaean*,  and 
d&red  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  favour,  Apollonides 
»f  Sieyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaean*'  accepting 
tb*  money,  as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
guished Achaean 4,  and  they  magnanimously  pe- 
nned accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this 

congress  Roman  ambassadors  al*o  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return,  Spartan  and  Achaean 
•uuta&tsailorc  went  to  Rome,  a.  c  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  Apollonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  1  toman  senate  the  real  state  of  affair* 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaean*  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Poljh.  xxiiL  II,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, Apollonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
"ppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  censured  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
Uienuelvea  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
xxvtu.  6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  b.  c.  181 
«»  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  had  been  carried 
00  for  some  time  by  Chaeron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  Apollonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
had  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8  ;  Ch AKRON.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
before  he  committed  this  act  at  Utica,  (Plut  Cut. 
Aft*.  65, 66,69.) 

U.  A  Svracvran,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
wuong  his  fellow-citixena,  in  the  time  of  the  second 


Punk  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  tho 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  traqic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Puedayog. 
iii  12)  and  Stobaeus.   {Sermon.  76.)        [L.  S.] 

A  PO  LLCYN I DES  ('AaoAAsis'fJwj ).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  b.  c  465 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megahyaus,  the  king's 
brother- in- hi w,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  waa 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  Apollo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesiaa,  De  fob.  Pen.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
b'ved  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  {de  Cum.  Pulu  iii.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenes 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history  ;  but  ho 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cy- 
prus, a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
AwoAAawfSou  instead  of  'AwoAAswfou  in  the  pa*- 
sage  of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apollonius  Cypriur]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  {Oneirocr.  iv.  2).  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serin,  iv.  c  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  tho 
name  is  spelled  Apolluniadei.  (Kabricius,  liibl.  Or, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet )  [W.A.Q.] 

APOLLCNIUS  ('AwoAAofrmi),  historical  1. 
The  son  of  Charimis,  appointed  by  Alexander  tho 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  33). 
(Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  5  ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucua, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  b.  c  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  nnd  their  two  families 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucua.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  a  a  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re~ 
q  nested  that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
hither  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  Hi.  6.) 

4.  Of  Claaomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  B.  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  n.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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duccd  Apollonius  to  betray  the  other  leaders  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  sup- 
pressing it-   (DiocL  xxx vi.  Edo%  1.  p.  529,  &c) 

6.  Of  Drepnnum,  a  son  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli- 
gate but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasures  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Verres.  ile 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Cic  in.  Verr.  iv. 
17;  Quintil.  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Crawus 
in  &  c  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut  Crass.  17;  Pscudo- 
Appian,  Patih.  p.  27,  cd.  Sch weigh.)     [L.  S.] 

APOLLON1US  ('As-oAA^wor),  literary.  1. 
Of  Acharnab,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (Ilepl  iofnuy;  Harpocrat. 
t.  w.  *(\avosf  nvat>6<pta,  XaXtttta ;  Phot.  $.  v. 
vSptxpopla.) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  6  MaAoxof,  was 
sonic  years  older  than  Apollonius  Molon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Scaevola  in  bis  practorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic  de  Oral.  i.  28;  comp.  Spalding, 
ad  QmmHL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  562 ;  Clinton, 
F.  //.  voL  ii.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  sunuuned  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  a  a 
BR,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic  Brut.  89.)  In  &  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions.  (DruL  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
{/(rut  91.)  Apollonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  i  p.  98  ;  Porphyr.  QuarsL  Homeric,  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (<••  Apion.  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut 
Cam.  8;  Suet  Out.  4  ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  1, 
Brut.  70,  de  Iuvemt.  i.  56  ;  Plut  Cic  4  ;  QointiL 
«i.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisiam  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mvstcries,  and  a  third  on 
the  h,»tory  of  Caria  (Koputk),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (».  er.  Ba> 
7«<ra,  Xpvntfit,  'Ayuvpa,  XssAor  t«7Xoj  ;  Etym. 
M.S.  u.  A»*ra<rof,  &c.) 
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5.  The  son  of  Arch  kbit  i.  us  Archcbius  or  An- 
chibius  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  giammarLut 
of  Alexandria.  He  Uved  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas  which  Villoi*>n 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  cxtrot,  is  to  ut  a 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  Ly 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris  1773,  2  vols.  foL,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Lei  prig,  in  2 
vols.  4to.)  H.  Tollius  afterwards  published  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes  but  without  Vil- 
loison 's  prolegomena  and  translation.  (  Lugd.  Rat 
1788,  8vo.)  Bokkcr's  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8vo.  This  Apollonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expres- 
sions peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (EtymoL  M.  «.  rr. 
Kw<pdt  and  oo<pi<rr^t.) 

6.  Of  Ascalon,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byx-  *,  r. 

AoVCaAa)*'. ) 

7.  Of  Athens  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  Uved 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Screrus  and  was  s 
pupil  of  Adrian  us.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Herarleide*.  lie 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salary  of  one  talent  II* 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  ami 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety ; 
but  be  was  often  vehement  and  rythmical.  (Pin- 
loatr.  ViL  Soph.  ii.  20  ;  Kudoc  p.  57,  &c) 

8.  Of  Athens  a  ton  of  Sotades  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.  (A then.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  Sotadks.) 

9.  Sunuuned  'ArreAfifc,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.  (Artemid.  Onetr.  i.  34,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Ch arris  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(  rap.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. (JL  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric  BibL  Grow.  it. 
p.  275.) 

U.  Of  Chalcsoon  or  Chalcis  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixai.  35)  of  Nicoiuedia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  come  to  Row. 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  Antonim.  Pius,  10;  M.  An- 
tonin.  de  Rebus  suit,  i.  8 ;  Lucian,  Demm.  31 ; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU.  Grace  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freedman  of  Crass  us  to  whom  he  ws* 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  vseM 
friend  of  Cicero's  and  served  in  the  army  of  J.  Cae- 
sar in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  followed  him 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  snd 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar.    For  this  reason  Cicero  gave  nu» 
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a  very  flattering  letter  of  recommendation  to  Cae- 
«r.  (Cie.  ad  FamO.  xiii.  6.) 

13.  A  CtfBOSTiAN  writer,  whose  parents  ami 
country  are  unknown,  but  who  is  believed  to  have 
hem  bishop  of  Epbesos,  and  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  a.  d.  192.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cataphryge*,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
f  rvwarved  in  Eusebius.  (Hid.  Ecda,  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertullian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montanista 
against  this  Apollonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
his  work  vtpi  iKtrrcurtats  was  especially  directed 
against  Apollonius.  (Auctor  Praedestinati,  cc  2G, 
27.  68;  Cave,  Hid.  LU.  i.  p.  53;  Fabric  DibL 
Graec  vii.  p.  164.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  besuitifui  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
wnatc,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek 
and  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  bat  is  now  lost  (Hieronym.  Epid.  84, 
CaWou.  42,  53 ;  Euscb.  Hist.  EceU$.  v.  21.)  Ni- 
ie[  bonis  (iv.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
with  Apollonius  the  writer  against  the  Catnphryges. 
(Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  L  p.  53;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  vii. 
p.  163.) 

15.  Surnamed  Cronos,  a  native  of  Iassus  in 
Carta,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Mfgarian  school,  a 
pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
LModoru*,  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  111.) 

16.  Surnamed  Dyscolos,  that  is,  the  ill-tem- 
pered, was  a  ion  of  Mnesithcus  and  Ariadne,  ami 
bora  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent works,  and  partly  on  account  of  hit  son, 
A  e lias  Herod  ian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obligtrd  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing  materials;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
he  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bnuhium  or  \\vpw>xua».  But,  unless  he  is 
confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cholcis,  he  also 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Apollonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Prise  ian  in 
several  passages  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Prise ian,  Pratf, 
cms*  lUib.  L  and  vi.  viii.  p.  833,  ix.  init.  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscian 
"gramntaticorum  princep4.n  A  list  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a 
complete  one  in  Fabriciua.  {BibL 
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p.  Z72,  Ate)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
which  arc  still  extant.  1.  Tltpl  ffvmd^tu/t  tov 
Xiyov  it*pm*%  **de  Constructione  Orationis,"  or 
"de  Ordinatione  sive  Constructione  Dictionum," 
in  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
Aldinc.  (Venice,  1495,  fol.)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590,  4 to.  The  last  edi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the 


of  four  new  MS&,  is  I.  Bekkcr's,  Berlin,  1817, 8m 
2.  Ilspl  iyrvrvfiias,  44  dc  Pronomine  liber,"  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bckker  in  the  Museum.  Antiq.  Stmt 
L  2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  Utpl  a\n&4<rnwv%  44  dc  Con- 
j unction i bus*'  and  4.  IIcpl  rr.^^drsw,  44  dc 
Adverbiis,"  are  both  printed  in  Bekkcr's  AtteoJot. 
ii.  p.  477,  &c 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  *r«pl  K*r<tytwjitivj\t  i<rropia$t 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Libemlis 
by  Xv lander,  under  the  title  "Historiae  Conimcn- 
titiac,n  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  the  same  as  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos ; 
and  Mcursius  and  subsequently  L.  IL  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Thcophrastus 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  ditTerent 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wroto 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Mcursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  cc  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore roust  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
wtpi  KaTt^tvfffUrris  Itrroplat  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Westcr- 
mann,  Scriptorc*  Return  mirabiL  p.  20,  &c,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103— 1 1C.) 

17-  A  native  of  Euypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  {ad  Autolyc  Hi. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
be  is  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Athe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Surnamed  Eidoorafhus  (tttoypdtpos),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  llicro 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  (*.  v.  «<8oS4a)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laomcxa,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (adrologia  apoteUsmatica)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Pratf.  ad  Itayog.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing  •*  Apotclestnata**  of  one  Apollonius, 
which  Fabriciua  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Mynour,  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Senec.  Qnaed.  Nat. 
vii.  3  and  17.)    His  statements  respecting  the 
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comets,  wliich  Seneca  has  preserved,  arc  sufficient 
to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  fur 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Apollo- 
nius, a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Stcphaiius  fiyzantius  («.  e.  MuvBoi),  is  un- 
certain. 

'21.  Of  Naucratis,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleidcs,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  dad  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement.  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  (Philostr.  ViL  SapH 
ii.  19,  26.  §2;  Eudoc  p.  66.) 

22.  Pkroabus.    See  below. 

23.  Rhodius,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Crock  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Silicas 
or  Ulcus  and  Rhode,  and  born  at  Alexandria 
(com p.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolcmaia, 
whereas  Athenaeus    (vii.  p,  283)    and  Aelian 
(Hist.  Am.  xv.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  citixen  of  Naucratis.    He  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  that  is,  about  B.  c  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  falls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (n.  c.  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanea.    (b,  c.  204 — 181.)    In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollouius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    The  love 
of  Apollonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed so  great,  and  bad  such  fascinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (fo>»j£oj)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  hut  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at* 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  pocU,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.    Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  (Attthol.  Grace,  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.    Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  **  Ibis,"  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  cxprenscd  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  v.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  circum- 
stances Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
Greek  literature  and  learning.     Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodinus,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.    At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 

itation  soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
honourcd  h'un  with  their  franchise  and  other 
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distinctions.  Apollonius  now  regarded  himself  a 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  hat  at  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  of  the  sanie  nan*. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  u  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrine, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  oner  m 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Emu*- 
thenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes,  shoot 
B.  c  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  bi» 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  on*-  >■( 
bis  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  tie 
Argonauts  (Jroomurfu**),  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  hex 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria, and 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  oat  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  account 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.  The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  myth  uses  or  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautrfof, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 


give 

character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.    The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  bat 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  stodird 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Argonautka,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  form*, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  its  appearance  the  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  npon  it.  Oar 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Lucillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Chnsturi 
era.    One  Eircnaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  cxegetical  commentary  on 
the  Argonautica.     (SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Idunl.  i 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)    The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  arc  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  w 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schaefcr's  edition  of  the 
Argonautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.    Among  the  Romans  the 
Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terenu'o* 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it.    (Quintil  x.  1.  §  87.)    The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.    In  the  reign  of  An*»- 
tasius  I.  one  Marian  us  made  a  Greek  parnphmv 
of  Apollonius*  poem  in  5608  iambics.   The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonautica  is  that  of  Florence, 
149C,  4to^  by  J.  Uscaria,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.    The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1381, 
0vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
The  first  really  critical  edition 
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as  that  of  Brnnck.  (Argentornt.  1780,  in  4 to.  and 
Bra.)  The  edition  of  Beck  (I^eipxig,  1797,  8vo.) 
m  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which  appeared 
of  it  contain*  the  text,  with  a  I -it in  translation 
and  a  few  critical  notes.  U.  Schaefer  published 
an  edition  (Leipx.  1810— 13,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which 
»  an  unpmvement  upon  that  of  Brunck,  and  is  the 
fint  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  an?  printed.  The 
Vt->1  edition  is  that  of  Wellauer,  Leipzig,  1828, 
2  vols.  8ro~,  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MSS-,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Bt-sides  the  Argonantica  and  epigrams  ( An tonin. 
Lihw  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
t  allimachua,  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost.  Two  of  them,  Utpl  'ApxiAo- 
X»w  (  A  then.  x.  p.  451)  and  wpis  ZnvJtoro*  (SchoL 
VeoeL  ad  Horn.  It.  xiii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical work*,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
n-f<-rrnce  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zenodatua,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ally refer  to  Apollonius.  A  third  class  of  Apol- 
lonius' writings  were  his  irrfem,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  orijrin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historico-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter vorse.  The  following  are  known :  1.  'P6&ou 
criVtt,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  Awrior),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (OL  vii.  86  ; 
Ptftk.  ir.  57.)  2.  Satmpdrtvs  irrfour,  of  which 
six  line*  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (viL  p.  283, 
&c;  com  p.  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  xv.  23.)  3.  'AAf^o*- 
tpeias  tcrUrts.  (Schol.  ad  NicutuL  Ther.  11.)  4. 
Kavvvv  icrltrts.  (Parthen.  Erot.  I  and  11.)  5.  K«- 
otjj  tcrlvtt.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  Ywmfptot.)  Whether 
the  hut  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
p rose  is  uncertain,  ns  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  Karwrdt,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
Ixxjka.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant. 
(Steph.  Byx.  *.  re.  X*»pa,  KApiwOos.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Jjcctiont*  ApolUmianae^  Leipzig,  1816, 
8 to.  ;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  (icdiciU  des 
cm  Rhodut,  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a  platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  P-oman  world.  (Spartian. 
/xWr.  2.) 

25.  Tyamkm.    See  below. 

26.  Of  Tyre,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Aide  tea,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viL  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  wiva^  rmv 
(bro  Zipwvof  $i\o*6+*r  «ol  tw  /SiffAW,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  Apolloiiius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot  Cod.  161),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo- 
gical work  (xyofucd)  of  which  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tius  (*.  c.  XaAtrnTcipior)  quotes  the  fourth  Ijook, 
cannot  lie  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyre,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Barth 
(Advemur.  lviii.  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Syraposiua.  About  tho 
year  a.  D.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  so- 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantinus  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4 to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velaerus,  under  the  title,  44  Narratio 


eorurn  quae  acciderui 


>ni< 


Tyrio,"  Aug. 


VindeL  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, [L.  S.J 

APOLLCKNIU^surnaracd  PERGAEUS,from 
IVrga  in  l'nmphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (Eutoc.  Comm.  in  A  p.  Con.  lib.  i.),  and 
died  under  Philopntor,  who  reigned  b.c  222 — 
205.  (Hephaest.  op.  Phot.  cod.  exc)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc.  I.e.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
«,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  tho 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes, 
mutual  intersections,  dec  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normals)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  {Comm.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Heraclius  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician ;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Geminus :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apollonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  iuto  it.  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  rujht  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone  ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  H alley,  44  Apoll.  Perg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii^&cV'  Oxon.  1710,  fol.  Tho  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  BupU 
Memus  (Venice,  1537),  and  by  Coinmaudiu* 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Mcdicean  library  by  Abraham  Ecbellensis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  I<atin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1069). 

Apollonius  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

Ilc/jJ  A6you  'AwoTQftijt  and  Tltpl  Xwptov  'Atro- 
ronrjs,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
Icy,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n«pl  Atwpiirn4nit  Tofirjt.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pnppns,  /.  c.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  liobt. 
Simson.  Tltpl  TrfirwK  'EsiWSoh',  u  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  Loci  Restored  by  Robt. 
Simson,M  Olasg.  1719. 

Utp\  'Eircu/xDv,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
parsing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points  n°d  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  nulii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zero  and  infinity.  (Ap.  de  Tactionibus 
quae  supers.,  ed.  J.  O.  Carnerer."  Goth,  et  Amst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

n«p\  Ntoffttav.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
stored by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  De  Ouchica  and  De  Pcrturbaiis 
IteUinni/tus. 

Ptolemy  (Afapn.  Omtt.  lib.  xii.  init.)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Kutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes  mrntions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  ' C1kvt6§<mv,  (see  Walli*,  Op.  vol.  iii. 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  lie  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hist. 
Het  Mat  fit  in.  voL  i. ;  Hallcy,  Pmef.  cul  Ap.  Omic, ; 
Wen  rich,  ife  awe/.  Grate.  vcrsionif/us  rt  comment. 
Syruteut,  Ami.  Armen.  Pernciaque^  Lips.  1 842 ; 
Pope  Mount,  (hisur.  Veleh.  Auth.)   [W.  F.  1).] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('As-oAAaMoj 
TuowToi),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,   born  at 
Tyana  in  Cnpjmdocia  about  four  years  l>efore  the 
Christian  em.    Much  of  his  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
natural powers  ""J  the  parallel  which  modern  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  lictween 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  1 1  is  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim.  are  questions  we  shall  be  better 
pre|<art»d  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
r.  Mtents  of  the  work  itself. 
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Apollonius  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus  or  refer  it,  witi 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  ajrency  •    At  the  agr  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  uei la- 
bouring town  of  Aegne.    Here  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euxenos  of  Hera- 
cles. (Phil.  L  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  bad  seized 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect ;  alt- 
stained  from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  rvcnrd  him  with  peculiar  favour.    He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hi»  age, 
by  his  father's  death :  after  dividing  his  inherit- 
ance with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the 
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part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relatives  (PhiL 
i.  13),  ho  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silcncr, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  phUoonphy 
were  disclosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  liko  Pythagoras  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  his  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  some  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years,    lie  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  uu 
his  travels  to  the  east ;   and  here  Philostratus 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aogno  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  root 
Damis  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
ifaihylon  with  Ilardancs  the  Parthian  king,  aud 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  thcurgic  se- 
crets.    Ho  next  visited  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
Phraortes  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  I  arenas 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Oymnosophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (Phil.  iii.  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.      If  it  be  true  that  the 
honours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  thrs 
period  of  his  life,  we  arc  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1 ),  who  sre 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief. 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Oreece  (iv.  11), 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.  At 
the  Elcnsinian  mysteries  he  was  rejected 
gician,  and  did  not  obtain 
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■  kter  perind  of  his  life :  the  same  cause  excluded 
him  at  the  rare  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  be 
pretended  to  have  obtained  the  sacred  books  of 
rVthagoras),  and  which  be  entered  by  force,  (viii. 
J 9.)  After  visiting  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towna  of  Greece,  he  bent  his  course  towards 
Rome,  and  arrived  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
raajricians  had  been  issued  by  Nero.    He  was  im- 
mediately brought  before  Telesinus  the  consul,  and 
Ttgelfinna,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dumiaaed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  lore  of 
phdocophy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  vanish  from 
the  indictment.    On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  np- 
pbcation,  he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries ;  and 
from  Athens  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves- 
pasan,  who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.  The 
*tory  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly carious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
— philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespasian 
was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
nagktratea,  praefects  and  philosophers,  and  hastily 
asked  whether  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber.   Being  told  that  he  was  philosophizing  in  the 
Serapeum,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol- 
Iinius  to  make  bira  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  **he  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  venerable  sovereign  upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.    A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  hold,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoics  in  the  emperor's  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  bow 
sutoerviency  of  Apollonius,  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic  (v.  31.)    This  dispute 
bud  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
alludes.    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
tities.    The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
shewn  was  continued  towards  hitn  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
Cilicia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  ho  I 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Domitian,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant    An  order 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  'anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
himself,  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa- 
nions.   On  being  conducted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him  :  he  launched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chains.    The  charpes  agninst 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
tingularity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerva  for  an  augury.  As  destruction  seemed 
impending,  it  was  a  time  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers :  be  vanished  from  his  persecutors ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Putcoli  at  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
into  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  vcars,  having 
given  ont  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
him.    The  last  years  of  his  Hfo  were  probably 
spent  at  Ephesus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tvraiil  Domitian  at  the 
it  took  place.    Three  places— Ephesus, 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  tho  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.  Tyana,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  II.  How 
far,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  (Jos- 
pel  history.  1IL  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separata 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tratus, we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself,  should  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.    It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctcsias,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (which  liecome  more  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
fairy  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  tho 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero  :  it 
will  bo  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself, 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  falw>  as  tho 
miracles  themselves.    Still  wo  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  fathers  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  tho 
character  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.  Kuse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  A6yot  $t\a- 
ATf0i)i  wpds  Xpum&vovt  of  Hicroclcs  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),   seems  (c.  v.)  to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  tho 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.    And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letters 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant ;  the  manu- 
script of  bis  life  by  Damis  the  Assyrian  was  iho 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus  ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.    Add  to  this, 
that  another  life,  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moe- 
ragencs,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,   because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origcn,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.    The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  tho  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  ia  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  juAt  idea  of  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, however  inconsistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  hick,  the  sudden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Trophoniua,  and  the  sncrcd  voice  which 
called  him  at  bis  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
bis  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world  —  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.  Wc  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Hieroclcs  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert. Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
as  he  lias  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Diunis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollonius  among  his  Penates:  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  bis  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
wo  conclude  with  Hitter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel.  (Hitter,  GetchickU  der  Phil. 
vol.  iv.  p.  49*2.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
farts  of  bis  life  lieara  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagora*,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra- 
vel, mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
summed  up.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.    The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.    As  a  philosopher, 
be  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oricnt.il  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.     The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
■lis  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
tld  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.     His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.    In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.    All  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Ruseb.  J'rrp.  JCv.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythngorenn  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.    In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are  c'.;ict1y  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 


working secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  tn»icbt 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian's  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  be  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollonius's  works  has 
come  down  to  us  :  1.  "Xftms  tit  Mrntutc&ar. 
(Philostr.  VU.At»M.  i.  14;  Suidas,  «.  c  JpoU) 
2.  Uu9ay6pou  8o{cu,  and  3.  Uudaytpov  /Woj,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Hitter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viii, 
19),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophoniu*.  4.  Aia*Wjio|,  written  in  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii.  39.)  5.  'AwoKayta  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.  (viii.  7.)  6.  II«pi  fiarrtlas  doripmv. 
7.  TtArroJ  <  v*pl  SuauS*.  (iiL  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.)  8.  XpiroTud,  quoted  by 
Suidas.  9.  Nux(MM<po*S  a  spurious  work.  10. 
'Es-mttoXoI  LXXXV.  Hp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  are  n»t 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  he 
refers.  The  'Awokoyla  which  is  given  by  Philos- 
tratus (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
Apollonius.  [H.J.J 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apolxonics  and 
Tauriscus  of  Trallcs,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Famcsc  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Dirce  by  Zetlius  and  Amphion.  [Diaca.]  It 
was  taken  from  Hhodes  to  Home  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  Farnese  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style,  by 
Uattista  Hianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  thnt  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Wiuckehnann,  who  distinguishes 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of'tbc 
group,  Winckclmann  and  Mailer  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  tha 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Hhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  Issuing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Aoeladas],  we  may 
infer,  thnt  the  Farnese  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Home,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian acra.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  wc 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Hhodes  to  Home. 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  **Pa- 
rentum  ii  certamen  de  se  fecere :  Mcnecrateia 
videri  professi.  Bed  esse  nnturalcm  Artemidorum," 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  thnt  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  father,  Artemidorus,  or  their  teacher, 
Menccrates,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  la- 
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rent.  The  Faroeae  boll  bean  no  such  inscription, 
bat  then;  are  the  marks  of  an  effaced  inscription 
cm  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  Zethas.  (Pun.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10 ;  Winckcl- 
nsann,  WVnfce,  ri.  p.  52,  viL  p.  '205;  M  tiller,  A  roh  u  tV. 
derKmuL  §  157.) 

'1.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  is  engrared  in  the  Uiw. 
f*io~ClemenL  iii.pL  10,  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AJTOAAflN  IO J  NE2TOPOS  ABHNAIOS  EflOIEL 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  may  be  fixed  at  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
nplendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Borne 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist.  (Winc- 
kehnann,  FFenfet,  i.  p.  226,  iiL  p.  39,  vL  pp.  ti4,  94, 
101,  riL  p.  215 ;  Thiersch,  Epackcn,  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Arch  Lis, 
the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 

wa»  found  at  Herculaneum  and  is  engraved  in  the 
Mm.  Herod,  i.  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AJIOAAONIOS  APXIOT  A9HNAI02  EHnH2E. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  '(Winckelmann.  Wrr/fce,  iL  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
I,  v.  p.  239,  riL  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 

of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Pet  worth, 

IH.S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  fAwoAAaWt),  physicians. 
F«w  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
r'abridus,  itibl.  Gr.  roL  xiiL  p.  74,  ed.  vet.;  Le 
Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Ilallcr,  UibliotA.  Medic 
Praet.  voL  L  ;  Hnrless,  Analecia  Hidorico-Cril.  de 
A  rdiit/rae  Medico  ci  de  Apolloniii^  <£<v,  Bamberg. 
1816,"  4to. ;  SprengeL  Hist,  de  la  Med. 

I,  2.  Apollonius  Antiociibnun  ('ArTu>x*vt), 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  father  and  son,  who 
were  born  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Rmpirici.  They  lived  after  Scrapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  before  Menodotus  (Skrapion  ;  Mkno- 
dotus],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
second  century  B.  c  (Gal.  Inirod.  c.  4.  voL  xiv. 
p.  6H3.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
fnnetimc*  called  "Apollonius  Knipiricus;"  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  APOLLONIUS  ARCHI8TRATOR('ApxurT^TCl'P) 

is  toe  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
Andromachus  (ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec 
Gm.  v.  12,  vol.  xuL  p.  835),  and  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

4.  Apollonius  Biblas  (BtfAcu),  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  a.  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeno's  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
be  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(xopaJrrtyMs)  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epilemics  of 
Hippocrates.  (GaL  Comm.  //.  in  J/ippocr.  **  Epul. 
Hl.n  §  5,  vol.  xviL  pt.  L  p.  618.)  It  seems  most 
bkely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Knipiricus.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  0t€\uuc6s,  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  book-worm. 

5.  Apollonius  Cttiknsis  (Km«tfs),  the  oldest 
commentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Strata,  xiv.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
medicine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  (Apollnn. 
Cit  p.  2,  ed.  Dicta) ;  be  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
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in  the  first  century  n.  c  The  only  work  of  his 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, l\*pi"ho9pts¥y  De  Artica/is*  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletea,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  (Pro  Dom,  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  Mace  c.  13,  Pro  Sad.  c  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Disoorso  delP  A mitoutia,  Fireuxe,  1745, 
4 to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Oratvorum  Ckirurtnci 
L&ri,  Florent.  1754,  foL  The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dictx's  Scholia  in  Hippocrutem  et  Ga- 
lenum,  Kegim.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Kiihn,  Lips.  1837*  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elenchum  Malicorum  Vclerum 
o  Jo.  A.  Fubricia,  <$*c.  ex/tibUum,  Lips.  18J6,  4to., 
fascic  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dictz,  ScAaL  in  Hipp,  et  Gal.  vol. 
i.  praef.  p.  v.;  Littre,  Oeuvrcs  <T  Hijftoer.  vol.  L 
In  trod.  p.  92 ;  Choulant,  Hamibuck  der  liucker- 
Icunde  fur  die  Ae/tere  Median.) 

6.  Apollonius  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  ( /As  AnM.  ii. 
11,  vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cyiriub  (Ktwptot)  was  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  MethodicL  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Gal.  De  MctA.  Med.  L  7,  vol.  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  fEfiirciptjro's),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  "Apol- 
lonius AntiochenuA,"  He  lived,  according  to 
CeUus  (/Af  Med.  L  pnicf.  p.  5),  after  Scrapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Hcmcleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Kmpirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zcno's  work 
on  the  xaPaJCTVP*1  m  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (GaL 
Com*.  It.  in  Hipp.  -  Epid.  ///."  §  5,  vol.  xvii. 
pt  i.  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Metk.  Med.  ii.  7,  voL  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Glaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  work 
"On  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
Aurclianus.  (De  Morb.  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Hkrophilbius  ('Hpo^fAsios) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
I1«pl  EdvopfoTwv,  De  Facile  ParabUUnu  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Iac  vL  9,  vol.  xiL  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribasius 
(Eupor.  ad  Emnap.  L  prooem.  p.  674),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  Cramer's  Anecd. 
Grueca  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Androroachns,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  GaL 
De  Compos.  Metlicam.  sec  Loc  voL  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  981),  and  also  before  Archi- 
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genes  (Oal.  ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  5 IS) ;  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philus, and  is  said  by  Galen  {ibid.  p.  510)  to  have 
lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  Tlspl 
Mvpuv,  On  Ointment*,  is  quoted  by  Athenaeum 
(xv.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.    (De  Aforb.  Ac  ii.  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  Hippocraticus  ('Inotcpd- 
tsios),  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Secta  Opt,  c.  14. 
vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  J  If.  in  Ifippocr.  **  De 
Bat.  Vict,  in  Morf>.  Ac."  c  38.  vol.  xv.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistratus  (ap.  Gal.  /.  c)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patient*. 

12.  Apollonius  Mkmphitks  (MtuQlrns)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Kgypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
culled  "  Apollonius  Stratonicus."  He  wrote  a  work 
u  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Gal.  /.  c,  and  fMfinit.  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  3471, 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  (De  Ant  id.  ii.  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
kitis  MyrcpsuB  (De  Aar.  cc  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (MSj),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  n.  a, 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  cd.  Tauchn.)    He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
of  Heraclcides  of  Erythrae  (ibid.),  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Herophilus.    (CaeL  AureL  De  Morb.  Acut.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  Gal.  De  Differ.  Puis,  iv.  10,  voL  viiL 
pp.  744,  746.)    He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
De  Med.  v.  prncf.  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Comm.  in  Hipp. 
**  Epid.  P7.,"  ap.  Dietz,  SchoL  in  Hipp,  et  Gal 
voL  ii.  p.  98;  Gal.  De  Antid.  ii.  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  "Apollonius  Hero- 
phileius." 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  (b  "Ctyir)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  Baccheius ;  he  roust  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  b.  c  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pergame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Organiccs  fOpysn'iKo'f)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec.  Loc 
v.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Pkrgamenus  (Tltpy^vnvos) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  born  at  Per* 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  be 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Eupor. 
ad  Kan.  L  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  (AM.  Coll  vii.  19,  20,  p.  31 6), which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Collection  of 
Orcek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XX  t.  Veierumet 
Cfarorum  Medicorum  Gro'vorum  Varia  Opmcula, 
Mosqu.  1808,  4  to.,  p.  144. 


17.  Apollonius  Pitanabus  was  l«*u  at  Pito- 
t   nae  in  Acolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
>   superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Plinv. 
I   (//.  iV.  xxix.  38.) 

-       18.  Apollonius  Senior  (6  TtptaSurttxn)  is 
i   quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.    Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenu*. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (6  cbro  7/rpi- 
twos)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Strato  of  Beryta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  B.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistmtus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Difbr.  Puis. 
iv.  1 7,  vol.  viiL  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsensis  (6  Toptrtis)  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  pre*cri]»- 
tions  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  (Ik 
Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec  Gen.  v.  13,  voL  xiii.  p.  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Ther  (6  ejp)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pergamcnus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  (Met.  ix.  ink.)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  be  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.     [W.  A.  G  J 

APOLLO'PH  AN  ES  (  AroAAo^j).  1.  Of 
Antiocu,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work  called 
'Api<rr*»K  (Athen.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Lacrtiai 
(vii.  1 40,  com  p.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
Kpvtrucfi.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Tertullian.  (I* 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  aborted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophanes  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  (Hut 
Ecd.  vL  19)  and  in  Suidas.  (s.  v.  'Clpry4vtn  ;  o«uip. 
Ruhnkcn,  DisserUde  Vita  et  Script.  Longing  sect,  vii.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Snid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  dBt\<f>i{*w.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  viz.  AoAir.  'tyrylpwv.  hyifr**, 
Aoitbj  and  Kivravpou  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  few  fragments,  but  the  hist  two  are 
completely  lost.  (Athen.  iiL  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485 ;  Phot.  La.  s.  v.  uwritcdptyn* ;  Aeliao, 
Hist.  An*,  vL  51  ;  Phot  p.  624  ;  Meineke,  Hist. 
CriL  Comic  Grace  p.  266,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cvzicur,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabaxus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  AgesUons,  Soon 
after  this,  Pharnabaxus  requested  him  to  persuade 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  d  one  ore^ril- 
ingly.  (Xenoph.  Heilen.  iv.  1.  §  29 ;  Plut  AptrH. 
12.)  This  happened  in  n.  c  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabaxus.  [L.  $.] 

APOLLO'PH  ANES  (*A*-oXAo$4np),  a  native 
of  Seleuccia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great 
king  of  Syria,  ».  u  223—187,  with  whom,  as  op- 
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pean  fiora  Poly  bias  (v.  66,  58),  be  possessed  con- 
siderable influence.  Mead,  in  his  Dievrt.  d*> 
A'wwBM  qtutnudam  a  Smymaeis  m  Mtdkorum 
Hoaorem  peraufU,  Lend.  1724,  4  to.,  think*  that 
two  bronze  coin*,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
uarned  ApoUophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
name ;  but  thia  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  JJicL  </AtU.t.  v.  Mcdmts.)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  sereral 
indent  medical  writers.  (Fabricius,  ItibL  Or. 
vol  xiii.  p.  ?6,  ed.  vet.  ;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  Additam. 
cd  Eieadutm  Afedieurunt  Veieru/a  a  Jo.  A.  Faljri- 
<w,  9*hitMt*un,  Lips.  4  to.,  1026.  Fascic.  iii. 
p.  8  )  [W.  A.  G.J 

APOLLOTHEMIS  fAro;uuf0«tt«),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Lvcurgus.   (c.  31.) 

APOMYIUS  ('Aw6ixvtos)  "driving  away  the 
tiles,"  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  On  ono 
occasion,  when  Heracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zens  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
rice  to  Zeus  Apomyius,  whereupon  the  Hies  with- 
drew across  the  river  Alpheius.  From  that  time 
the  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Paus.  t.  14.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

APUNIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion,  a.  n.  70.  (Tac  Hut. 
iii.  10,  \\.) 

Q.  A  PCr S I  US,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  n.  c  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  29.) 
Apouius  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  a,  a  43, 
and  put  to  death.  (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  26.) 
AP1/NIU8  MU'TILUS.  [Mutilcs.] 
APU'N  I  US  SATURN  1'N  US.  [Saturninlb.] 
APOTROPAEI  ('Aworpomuoi),  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.    Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Paus.  ii.  1 1.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them    did  over r **ci,    derived  from  uxvrruncar*. 
(Varro,  de  L.  L.  vii.  102;  Gellius,  v.  12.)  [L.S.] 
APOTIU/PHIA  ('Atotp<^/o),  **tho  cxpeller," 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  ber  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleasure  and  lust  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmouia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Paus. 
ix.  16.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

APP1  A'NUS  ('Awiruwof),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  paasages  in  bis  work.  We  have  hardly 
any  particulars  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
hibtory,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  men- 
tions, that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  be  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  aflairs  (f*^XPi  M* 
<T'P*v  briTpnrtfaw  vl<uxrat>);  which  Sch  weigh  auser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Egypt 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  fur  this  supposition. 


We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Kp.  ad 
AnUm.  yVawt,  9,  p.  13,  Ac,  ed.  Nicbuhr);  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperor*' 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('P«/*ai*td,  or 
'Pttjialrr)  iVropfa)  in  tweuty-four  books,  ou  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  wholo 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  of 
events;  but  he  gave  n  wparate  account  of  the 
attains  of  each  country  from  the  time  thnt  it  became 
connected  with  the  1  toman  a,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  bis  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were:  1.  The  kingly 
period  ('P<*fiaut»y  daaiAuni).  2.  Italy  ('iTaAuoj). 
3.  The  Samnites  (launruaj).  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KeAToof).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(SutcAiiri}  iral  N*j<rj«Tt/r»J).  6.  Spain  fWifpunJ). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  ('AmffeZioj).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidia  (Aifan),  Kapx1^0ViK^  Ka^ 
Nouodurii).  9.  Macedonia  (MaxfSoeuoJ).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAtj- 
run)  Koi  'Iowijrrf).  1 1.  Syria  and  Partbia  (Ivpuuof 
Kai  napfcffif).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(M»fyModVtwf).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  ('EK>o- 
Kia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  hut  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  Alyvwruuci.  22.  'E#cotoi». 
Taerlo,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  yearn, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  tho  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23.  Tho  wars  with  Jllyria 
('lAAvpunf  or  AojuW).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
('Apollo;  ).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweigbauser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighiu- 
scr's  Appian,  voL  iii.  p.  905,  &c) 

Appian's  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  far  as 
the  latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  wnr 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  bis  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  stylo 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  be  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  be  frequently  mokes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  lbcms  {I ber.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  (lUr.  1.) 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba- 
rous Latiu  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carol  us  Stephanus,  Paris.  1551  ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version  by 
Gclenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  nt  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
'Iftyxti)  koI  'Kwctalni  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanas,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinus 
published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  lllyria,  was  first  publish- 
ed  by  Hieschelius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
bears  on  tho  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Schweighauser,  Leipzig, 
1 785,  3  vols.  Bvo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  Collediu  vet.  Scrip. :  they  are  reprinted,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  uPo- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta  Vaiicana, 
&c,"  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Pronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Bern.  Am.  659,  Art  Am.  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  flatters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  1  n  modern  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mus. 
Pio-Clem.  i.  p.  2 1 6,  ed.  Mediolan.)        [ L.  S.] 

APPION.  [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  A.  n.  539,  as 
communis  omnium,  or  muj>>r  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor's  proefects  (apxoirr*f)'  ne  *• 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general  lie  was  previously 
advoeatu*  fisci,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  ff/ectubiiu.  Hi*  name  appears  as  consul  A.  D. 
689.  (J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Dbcianuk,  Panma, 
and  Saturninus:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appulbius.    The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appuleius 
Panm,  a.  c.  300. 
APPULEIA  VARI'LIA.  [Appulbius,  No.  9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.    1.  L.  Ap- 
pi  lbiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  u  391,  impeached 
Camillas  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii.    (Liv.     32;  Plut  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appulbius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  B.c  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  Attains  and  Prusias,    (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appulbius,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  O^.  Philippus,  the  pro- 
consul, in  Asia  b.  c.  55. 


4.  APPULBIUS,  a  praeJiutor,  mentioned  bv  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  AH.  xiL  1 4,  1 7),  mart  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appulbius,  was  elected  augur  in  ac.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  bis  ab- 
sence from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  *-<-ms  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Ck.  ad  Att  xiL  13 
—  15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  a  c  44, 
Appuleius  soems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia ;  sad 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  be 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops,  (Ck.  FkU. 
x.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  D.  C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  B.  c.  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  B.  c  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appulbius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c.  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probablv  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.    (B.  C.  iii.  fl) 

7.  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n„  consul  in 
B.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  &  c.  26,  tar  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  20 ;  Fori.  CaptioL) 

8.  M.  Appulbius  Sbx.  r.  Sbx.  n_  consul  in 
b.  c  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No, 
5.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  f.  Sbx.  n-,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  1 4,  the  year  is 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  29;  Soet 
Aug.  100;  Tat  Ann.  i.  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassias  (L  e. 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Variha,  who  wa» 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d.  1 7.  st  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  AppoJeius  maj 
have  married  oue  of  the  Marcellae,  the  two  daughter* 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus;  bat 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscription* 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil  P.  xi.  tub.  iait; 
Oudendorp,  ad  Apul.  A  sin.  not.  p. 

1),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Ass,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  to  Africa, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Masuusa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  considerable  sp)f*»J<lur- 
This  town  was  situated  far  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetulia,  snd  henc? 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Stminumida  et  Swyot- 
tulus,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  do 
more  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  hyhrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Semimedut  ac  Semiperta.  (Jpohp-  Pf  • 
444,  ed.  Florid.)    His  father  was  a  man  of  hkgh 
respectability,   who  having  filled  the  office  « 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  M» 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  nun  ot 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  ion*. 
(Apolog.  p.  442.)     Appuleius  received  the  fi»t 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  rt 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  (Florid 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athtn*, 
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warmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Pbttook  philosoph y,  and,  prosecuting  hi*  researches 
n  many  different  departments,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
leaning  by  which  he  wa*  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished. He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
sad  mode*  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  tbe  mysteries  and  secret 
fraternities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (De  Mundo, 
s.  729 ;  Apolog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn home,  although  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  stndy,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  Tarious  acta  of  generosity 
towards  his  friends  and  old  instructors  {Apolotj. 
p.  U'ly,  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
andria. (Apolog.  p.  518.)  On  his  wa;  thither 
be  tu  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Seisins  Pontianua,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
apoo  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
tkndy,  at  Athens.  (Apolog.  I.  c.)  The  mo- 
ther of  Pontianua,  Pudentilla  by  name,  wa* 
a  very  rich  w  idow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
disposal.  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  canu-st  solicitation  of  h  er  son, the 
Toaog  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  (Apolog. 
p.  518.)  Mean  while  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hcrennius  Rufinus, 
woo  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
paw  oat  of  tbe  family,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianua,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
tpea  the  charge,  that  he  bad  gained  the  affections  of 
Podeottlla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  (Apolog. 
pp.401,  451,  521,  522,  &c)  Tbe  accusation 
•pern*  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  (Apolog.  p. 
4<kt,teqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
wme  time  desirous  atmin  to  enter  the  married 
«ate.  (Apolog.  pp.  450,  514,  520,  535, 546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claudius  Maxim  us,  proconsul  of  Africa  (Apolog. 
Pp.  400,  445,  501 ),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
tLc  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
tO  his  prn,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
atsiduously  to  literature;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hurt*  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
hi*  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
tUH  (Apolog.  pp.  445,  494 ;  Florid,  iii  n.  16; 
Aagusun.  Ep.  v.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
"V*  of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia ;  but  in 
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circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
wan  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Theasalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  be 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  ono  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
arc  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  "modke  imminutum"  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  he 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  roust  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tius,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lac taut  Div.  Inst.  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  tbe  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.  ir.  ad  Augtuti*.  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 
ad  MarccUin.) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  his  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fancy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acutencss,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prcttinesM  s, 
while  the  hitter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  tbe  oldest 
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dramatic  writers,  and  in  quotations  preserved  by 
the  grammarians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straightforward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  net  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
born,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Urn t us,  Severianus, 
Loliinnus  Avitna,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  nourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appulcius  are  :  I.  Mela- 
tnorphoseon  sen  de  Anno  Aurto  Libri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  6Vos 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patroe  (Photius,  BiU.  cod.  czxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  AlUesiae  faUdae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. (Die.  Leg.  bk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  iu  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  oxcellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  X/»wo 
tTi?.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Miletnan  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
usscm  para,  d  accipe  aurcum  JuLulcun,  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  **  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,"  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
nnd  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  0th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

II.  Floridorum  Libri  IV.  An  drBoKoyla,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  tome  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  have  here 
a  sort  of  common-place- book,  in  which  Appuleius 


registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  form* 
of  expression  as  be  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com- 
position. This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Oo- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

HI.  De  Deo  Socroti*  Liber.  This  treats  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  Dogmalc  FlaUmi*  Libri  tra.  The  first 
book  contains  some  account  of  the  specvbUit*  due 
trine*  of  Plato,  the  second  of  his  moraU,  the  third 
of  his  logic. 

V.  De  Mundo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
wtpl  jcoV/tov,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

VI.  Ajtotogia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  oxs>- 
tion  described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  Hermetis  Trismegisti  Dc  iVaXura  Deormm 
Dialog**.  Scholars  arc  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation*  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  sec  Fabric 
BiU.  Grace.  L  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself,  and 
many  others  belonging  to  tome  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  "  poevtatu  omtus  genu*  opta  etrotie,  /jmse, 
soccoy  cothurno,  tfctm  tultrxu  ac  gri]Jt'x,  \Um  Uixi'trmt 
varia*  n  rum  rue  uon  orutiones  luodaUs*  dttertu  nee 
non  dialogo*  laudato*  phUusopkU,"  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (Florid,  ii.  9,  iii.  18,  20,  iv.  24) ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Ludicra,  from  which  a  few  fragment*  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princcps  was  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Sweyuheym  and  Pannartx,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 

conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  A  sinus  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4 to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  O.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Goldeo 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  Europe.m 
languages.  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo^  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
Socruti*.  (\V.  R.] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  A 
Bariiaruh,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars aru  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. He  has  somtimcs  been  ideutined  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  **  Golden  Ass,"  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  CeUus  [Cklkus,  Arrt- tBJi'sJ, 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  titan  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
it  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herbarium,  *cu 
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de  Medieamimitma  Herbarium;  it  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapter*,  and  is  mostly 
Liken  from  IHoscorides  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
published  at  Home  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamtne, 
4to_,  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuk-ius  of  Madaura.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackermann  in  his  ParalnKum  Medica- 
naiivntm  &rtpitnrs  Antujvi,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  *  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleias,  is  to  be  found  at 
tfce  end  of  scTeral  editions  of  Mesue's  works. 
(Haller,  Bibiiotk.  Botan. ;  Cboulant,  //andbueh  der 
Bmcherbutde  fur  die  Alter*  Median.)   [ W.  A.  G.] 

APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECI'LICUS  MINU- 
TIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthonrapkiay 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  M  Juris  Civilis  Ante-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae, Ac,"  Rome,  1823.  Tbey  were  republished 
by  Oaann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  Ao/a  Aspiruiionu  and  de  Diph- 
tiuvttiity  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
MadTig  has  shewn  (de  Apuleii  fragm.  de  Ortkogr,% 
Hnfniae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Ortkograpkia 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
above  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

A'PRIES  QArpbts,  'Awpuw),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (SaVte)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Jfophra  of  Scripture  (In.  Otkttyq),  the  Vaphrea 
of  Manetho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammuthis,  b.c 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
estaljlished  the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
failed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
(a.  c  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
tbem.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bring  back  Amasis,  and  who  had 
failed  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  80,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Mouiera- 
phis,  but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  wan  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
murs of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  &c„  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  L  68;  A  then,  xiii.p.560;  Jerem.  xxxviL  5,7, 
xliv.  30,  xlvi.  26  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9.  §  7  ;  Amasis.)  IP  S.] 

APRO'NIUS.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
dccenivirnte,  n.  c  449.   (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Q.  A  pro  mus,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres  (n.  c.  73 — 
7 1 ),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic  Vtrr.  ii.  44, 
iii.  9,  12,21,23.) 
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3.  L.  Aphonics,  consul  suffoctus  in  a.  i>.  8 
(Fust.  Otpi/.y,  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  (cohort  Drun\  when  the  latter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  a.  D.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  German  icus, 
;md  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  D.  15.  On  account  of  his  sor- 
Tices  in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac.  Ann.  L  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16 
(ii.  32);  and  four  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillas,  as  proconsul,  in  the  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tac  fari- 
nas, and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frinii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  hare  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughters:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lcntulus  Gaetulicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vi. 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Cai-sianus,  who 
accompanied  his  father  to  Africa  in  a.  i>.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gula in  a.  d.  39.    (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIANUS.  1.  C.  Vipstanus  Apro- 
nianus, was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  D.  70.  (Tac.  Hist.  I  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  59. 

2.  Cassius  Apronianus,  the  father  of  Dion 
Cassias,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cnssius  was 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
lxix.  1,  IxxiL  7.)  Reimar  (<L  Vita  C'asui  Diumit 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  160. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  provinco  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  n.  203.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Aktkrjub.  [Aktrrius.] 
A'PSINES  fAyU'vt).      1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  («.  e. ;  comp.  Eudoc  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onasimus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onaatraua,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  (ad  Dematth.  Lcptin.  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Hcrmog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  VU.  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Juliauus,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  115, 
Ac) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
mums, about  a.  d.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heracleides,  the  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomedia  under  Basil  icus.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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sulor  dignity.   (Suidas,  *.  v. ;  Ttetxes,  CkU.  viii. 
69(3.)    ile  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  Vii.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §4),  who  praises  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.    We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apaines :    I.  Tltpl 
tcSt  fiipttr  tow  woXtrtKov  \6yov  t4x*ii*  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhctores  Graeci  (pp. 
682 — 7*26),  under  the  incorrect  title  t^x"7*  (nrr°- 
pcKi)  9«pH  •wpooipim*y  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hermogenes  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).  This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.    In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apaines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  n  work  of  Longinus  on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  iias 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Walz  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci.   (ix.  p.  465,  Ac. ; 
comp.  Westennann,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Beredttamk. 
§  98,  n.  6.)    2.  n«pi  rmv  foxntuertviUvvv  wpo- 
<?Aij/tafTt*r,  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus*  Rhetor.  Grate,  pp.  7*27-730, 
and  in  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grace,  ix.  p.  534,  Ac.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ("Ai^m.*),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant,  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  (s.  r.)  and  Eudocia  (  Violar.  ap.  Villoison, 
Anted.  Graeca\  vol.  i.  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nico* 
media  in  Bithynia.    He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantine  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  PogomUu*\ 
a.  d.  671.    His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Veterinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,1'  first  pub- 
lished in  Ijatin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fo]., 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil. 
1537,  4 to.    Sprengel  published  a  little  work  en- 
titled **  Pregramma  de  Apsyrto  Bithvnio,M  Hake, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'PTEROS  (*Airr#po»),  "the  wingless,"  a  sur- 
name under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic* 
tory  would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  4, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

APULEIUS.  [Appulkius.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fullo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  Apustius.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Fullo,  b.  c.  2*26. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Apustius,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarentum,  b.  c.  215. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  38.) 

2.  L.  Apustius,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picius  in  Macedonia,  B.  c  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after- 
wards a  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
B.  c.  1 90,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  xxxviL  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apustius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  n.  c.  161.    (Polyb.  xxxii. 

L> 

A'QUILA  CAxMXtu),  the  translator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Oreek,  was  a  native  of  Pontes. 
Epiphanes  (iJc  Pond,  et  Mens.  15)  states,  that  be 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Aelia 
Capitolina)  ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology ;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised ;  but  this  account  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumours.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  a.  D.  (Iren.  iii.  24;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ecu*. 
vii.  1  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Pammach.  voL  iv.  pL  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  in  their  op- 
position to  Christianity.  He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  .sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  word,  even 
the  titles,  such  as  Messiah,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  mrr* 
dKpi6tuw.  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  (Xoveli. 
U6.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians ; 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  version.  ((JuaesL  2,  ad  Damas.  iii,  p.  35 ; 
Epist.  ad  MarcelL  iii.  p.  96,  iL  p.  312  ;  (Jaaed. 
Ileb.  in  Gene*,  iii.  p.  2 1 6  ;  Comment,  in  %/es.  c.  8 ; 
Comment,  in  Ho*,  c  2.)  The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origen.  {Comment  in  Joh.  viii.  p.  131; 
Respons.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexnpla  [Oai- 
UBNKs],and  in  Dathe's  Oputada,  Lips.  1746.  [P.S.J 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  n.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  the 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  liber  respontorum  two  fragments 
concerning  tutoret  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  In 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  GaUu*  AtmUa^ 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  result 
ToAAov  for  lovAiov.    This  has  occasioned  Julius 


Aquila  to  be 


conic 


mnded  with  Aquillius  Gallus. 


His  date  is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevcrus, 
a.  d.  193-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit.  7,  s.  34  be  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  lure 
been  first  settled  by  Sevcrus.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  3.  s.  I. 
§3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  he 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrusca  disnj>linay  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  praefect  of 
Egypt,  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm.  ad  30  Jnriacon. 
Fragm.  voL  ii.  p.  288  ;  Otto,  in  Praef.  The*,  vol 
i.  p.  13;  Zimmcrn,  Rum.  lieehts-Getchicht*,  vol.  L 
§103.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  pkbs, 
probably  in  u.  c.  45,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes'  seats  in  his  triumph.  (Suet  Jul.  Cue*. 
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78.)  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  after- 
wards srrved  as  a  legate  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  a.  c.  43  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  defeated  T. 
JMunalius  Plancus,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pollentia, 
bat  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  bv  Hirtiua.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
statue.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113;  Dion  Cuss.  xki. 
38,  40 ;  Cic  PktL  xi.  6,  xiii.  12,  ml  Fam.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  Aquila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him  in  his  letters.  (Ad  Fam. 
2 — I,  Tii.  2,  3.)  * 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numenius  bat  before  Julius 
Rofinianns,  probabiy  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  author  of  a  small  work  in  titled,  deFitjuris 
SmtnUiarum  tt  Elocution  U,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Run  Ha*  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Ruhnken,  Lngd.  13at.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufmianus 
states,  that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numenius  on  the  some 
subject.  [See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VETHUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Otbo's  generals,  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho's  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  Vitellius,  a.  d.  70.  lie  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian's  party.  (Tac//u*.  u.44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUI'LIA  SEVE'RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagahalua,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  bis  former  wife,  Paula.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal  virgin ;  bat  Ekgabalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  born  from  himself,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  a 
vestal  virgin.  Dion  Casaius  says  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  a.  d.  221.  (Dion  Cass.  Lxxix.  9  ;  liero- 
t.  6  ;  Eckhel,  vii.  p.  259.) 
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COIN  OF  JULIA  AQUILIA  PKVERA. 

AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 


1.  T.  Hbrvinius  Aquilinus,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Sublicinn  bridge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porsenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Regillus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamilius.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  II,  20;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
v.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vi.  12 ;  Plut.  Poplic.  16.) 

2.  Lar  Hrrminius  T.  f.  Aquilinus,  Cos. 
b.  c  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65;  Dionys.  xi.  51.) 

AQ  U  l'LLI  A,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  man  y. 

the  report  in  one  of  his  letters, 


B.  c  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-niothcr.  (ad  Alt. 
xiv.  13,  17.) 

AQUTLLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  A  -j  ■<:  Vim,  but  in  manuscripts  genendly  with 
a  single  /.  This  guns  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  arc  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  ii.  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
lius  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
B.  c.  487-  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Corvus,  Crasrus,  Flurus,  Gal- 
lic, Tuscua :  for  those  who  bear  no 
Aquim.il- 8. 

AQUI'LLIUS.  1.  M\AQUiLLiua,M\F.M\N. 
Consul  8.  a  129,  pnt  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergonals,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perperna.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit- 
ted by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii.  20;  Justin, 
xxxvi.  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  5, 
IHv.  in  Cateil.  21  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  a  c.  126.  (Fatt.  Cajntof.) 

2.  M\  Aquillius  M\  f.  M\  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.C.  101,  conducted  the 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  A  then  ion.  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Florus,  iii.  19 ;  Liv. 
Epti,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  Eel.  1 ;  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  iii.  54, 
v.  2 ;  Fad.  Cupitol.)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  Fufius  of  maladministration  in  Sicily ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Brut. 
52,  dt  Off.  ii.  14,  pro  Flare.  39,  de  Oral.  ii.  28, 47.) 
In  a.  c.  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
tachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridates  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Mithr.  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18;  Cic  pro  Ley. 
Man.  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUI'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianur] 

AQUI'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.  [Kkuulus.] 

AQUI'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbverus.] 

AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  Tusc.  v.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeians  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
u.  c.  47.   (De  Bell.  A/ric.  57,  89.) 

A R A B 1  A' N  U S  ( '  Apotftovo  t  ),  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  n.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  arc  lost.  (Euseb.  If. 
E.  v.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir.  /Hunt.  c.  51.)     [P.  S.j 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUS(Apd*«>»2x<>- 
\oo-tik6s),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  856.)  [  p.  S.1 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  nuitous  dyer  iu 
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purple.  His  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  she  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne.  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  hut 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dp^x^),  ^e  *n"nal  mo*1 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  1—145;  Virg. 
Oeorg.  iv.  246.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

ARAETHY'REA  (\Apa«M«),  a  daughter  of 
Aras,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoria,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethyrea.  (Horn.  77.  iL  57 1 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demcter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monument*.  (Paus.  ii.  12. 
§§4-6.)  IL.  S.] 

A'RACUS  (*Apa*oj),  Ephor,  B.C.  409,  (/fell. 
ii,  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  tho  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B.  c  405,  with  Lysander  for 
vice-admiral  (finoroXcvr),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(vavdpxot).  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Plut.  Lvc.  7;  Xen.  IIcU.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100 ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  390  he  was  sent  jnto 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dcrcyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
%  33,  where  'A/xucor  should  be  read  instead  of 

"ApOTOI.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  ('ApawwOufr),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  ap".  Slrph. 
Bifz.  s.  r.  'ApdKW$ns.)  (L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRl'CIUS  (Harpl™, 'Apd>- 
trtos),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Oecatms*  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Arius,  is  quoted 
in  the  Si/nmlicon  Veins  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  MM.  (/ro<r. 
xii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  Tlarpi- 
kIov  'Apapntov  rov  paxapot,  4k  tov  \6yov  avrov 
rov  ivt\<topiivov  'ClKtcwov.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  (*Apope#t),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  an  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  l'lttlus(vu  c.  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KwkoAoj  and  the 
AtoAocrhtwr,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Arg.  ad  Plut.  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Arams  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  n.  c.  375.  (Suidas  *.  r.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Kotvtifr,  Kanirvklwy,  TWoi  yoval^  'Tpfvaiot,  * A!k>- 
rif,  napdfytStop.  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (Athen.  iii  p.  123,  c),  who,  however,  was 
his  rival : 

koI  yap  &ov\ofuu 

Sicerit  <r*  ytvacu-  wp&yftaV  itrrl  pot.  fi4ytx 

(pptaros  tvZov  \\iv\p6rfpov  'Apap6ros.  LP.S.J 

ARAS.  [Arakthyrba.] 

ARASPES  ('ApAnmr),  a  Medc,  and  a  fnend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  hU 
charge.  [Abradatar.]  Ho  is  afterwarda  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus*  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesus. 
(Xen.  Cvr.  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  Ac.,  vi-  1.  §  3<J,  3. 

§       21.)  ,  „ 

ARATUS  ("AperroT),  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
a  C.  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemcn  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 

Aratus  was  the  son  of  Clcinias,  and  was  born 
at  Sicyon,  B.  c  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  fiither 
by  Abantidos  [Abantidas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  family  by  Soso, 
his  uncle's  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Argtw. 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  bad  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  ht« 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argiana,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  n.  c  251.  (Comp.  Polyb. 
iL  43.) 

Through  tho  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded.    In  B.  C  245  he  was  elected 
general  (<rrpaTriy6i)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.    In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
tho  league.     It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Megam,  Troexen,  Epidnurus,  Arg*% 
Cleonac,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterward* 
added  to  it.     It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Pcllenc  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  beiug  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.    Rut  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
ruin  were  laid.    The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Actolia,  and  of  Cleomenes, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  *»r. 
[Clkomknks.]  Aratus,  to  Rave  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.    Ptolemy,  as  might  he 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes ;  and  in  a  succe«i<"» 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Hecatoro- 
bacum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  well  ni?h 
destroyed.    Ry  these  Aratus  lost  the  confident  « 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  hiscMJ- 
duct,  and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, fully  able  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece 
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- — Trocaen,  Epidaurus,  Argoa,  llermione,  Pellcne, 
Capbyae,  Phlius,  Pheneus,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
tb«    Achaean  gurrison  kept  only  the  citadel. — 
It  wit  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonns  for 
the  promised  aid.     Permission  to  pan  through 
AeHolia  baring  been  rcfu/sed,  he  embarked  hit 
army  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
w:ts  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
ii.  &*2.)   The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
3j(d  hastened  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  sooner 
wa*  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratus,  by  a  raastor- 
stroke  of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
Arvwa  to  place  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
trite  of  siege.   Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  tearing 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Antigouus ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  tako  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
\»  h  ilc  Antigomas  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Maatineia  and  thence  home.    Antigonns  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus'  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  his 
winter  quarters.    What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratus'  life  could  be  ac- 
cncDplishcd, — to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  ( I  reek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.    The  career  of 
Antkzonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  hare  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
adriser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sellasia  (a.  c.  *2"2*2),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.    Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus  in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (a.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  his  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  b.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.    This  period  is  ac- 
cordingly taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Actolians, 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus  and  the  trial 
which  followed.    The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  ir.  6.),  and 
thence  made    their  plundering  excursions,  till 
Timoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus*  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
ral* Dorinmchus  and  Scopas  made  an  attack  on 
Pharae  and  Patrao,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  the  borders  of  Messene,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.     To   remedy  this,  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.   The  Aeto- 
lians, finding  bis  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus,  thinking  his  object 
lufnciently  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
of  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.    The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
arui  encamped  at  Methvilriuro,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Actolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratus  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
charges, — assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
ness in  the  action  itself.    He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  consideration  of  bis  past  services.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  Aetolians  continued  their  invasions, 


and  Aratus  was  unable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratus' 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  a.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents ;  and  the  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Elcans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  B.C  217  Aratus  was  the  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  tiling,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
would  probably  represent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  tt.  c  213  ho 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14 ;  PluL  A  rat.  .52),  from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  kiug  s  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  r.  'A^a- 
rtia.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentaries,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  n.  u  '220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records,  (ii.  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
lie  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  unituig  tho 
Greeks  as  one  nation ;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  tho  elements  of  tho 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  seal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ra), he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes, amy  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fate  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  ho 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut.  Arutut  and  Agit;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  vii. 
viii.)  [C.T.A.] 

ARA'TUS  ("Aporo*),  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  b.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Pergacus  hap- 
pened during  bis  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.    (Idyll,  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writers ;  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol  of  Buhle's  Aratus  and  one  of  tho 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Pctavius.  Suidas  and 
Kudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarsns ;  that  he  was  invitinl  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonuii  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  all  the  Litter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  hit 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  ia  also  raid  to 
have  been  his  profcs*ion),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
Dionysius  Heracleotes. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  arc  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  voL  it  p.  455),  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.     These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.    The  first, 
called  Gcuvifitvay  consists  of  732  verses  ;  the 
second,  Aio<rr}n*ia  (Progno«tica)y  of  422.  Eudoxu*, 
about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  +cuy4n*va  and  "Evoirrpoi',  which  are  both 
lost ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ara- 
tus, that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
•tauvoVera  of  the  latter  writer ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  173,  &c  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  fact  versified,  or  closely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings  ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.    The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.    The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac  is  described  ;  but  tho  planets  are  intro-  I 
duced  merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeus,   and   contains   the  passage 
rov  ydp  «cd  7/pof  fo/MK,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
(Aratus'  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.    (Act*  xvii.  28.)    From  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (com p.  Cic  de  Ontt.  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.     He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some   phaenomcna  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  Latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.    (See  the  article  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.')    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Kudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.    Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  QaivAntva  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  betwecu  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Ai«ktijm«»o  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phacnoiuena,  with  an 
account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  lle*iod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Vtrgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics. 
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The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholly 

from  Aristotle's  Mctcorologica,  from  the  work  of 
Theophrastus,  **  De  S ignis  Ventorum,"  and  from 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol.  iL  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  cither  poem  about  Atirulw/y  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.   (See  QuintiL  x*  1.) 
That  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (conip.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.    The  Introduction  to  the  4Kuion**a 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hip|>ar- 
chus  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petav  ius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Arist&rchns, 
Geminus,  and  Eratosthenes.      Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic  ess  AuL 
Dtor.  iL  4 1  \  one  by  Caesar  Genuanicns,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Featus  Avienus. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldu*. 
( Ven.  1 499,  foL)     The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
Grotius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1600, 4to.j,  Buhle  (Lip*.  179 X 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo^  with  the  three  Latin  version.). 
Matthiae  (Francof.  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (Heidelb. 
1824,  8von  with  a  German  poetical  version),  Batt- 
mann  (Berol.  1826,  8vc),  and  Bekker.  (Berol. 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  liSd.  Grate.  voL  iv.  p.  87  ;  Schauliach, 
Getck.  d.  ffrieck.  Attrrmomt^  p.  2 1 5,  Kc  ;  Defcunhre, 
Hi*,  de  CAitron.  Ancient)  [W.  F.  D.) 

ARA'TUS  fAjwrw),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  •( 
a  history  of  Egypt.  (Anonym.  ViL.  Arui.) 

ARBACES  ('Apedtntt).  1.  The  foanderof  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesu* 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24,  &c,  32).  He  is  said  to  haw 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  tho 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalua,  a  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbace*, 
fi.  c  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  «f 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deioces  the  first  kingvf 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 
[  Dmocsa.]  Ctesias'  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbnees  is  followed  by 
Velkmis  Paterculus  (L  6),  Justin  (L  3),  and  Strsbo. 
(xvi.  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerce*, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  a  c 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.    (Xen.  Amab.  i.  7.  § 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRG'NIUS.  [PwmoNirs 
Arbiter.] 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS.  rt« 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  **  Ad  Nymphara  nirais  cultara,"* 
which  contains  a  great  many  expression*  taki-n 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bear*  all  the  traces  of  thr 
artificial  lal>our  which  characterises  the  Liter  Lat"> 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur 
maim  (iii.  27 A)  and  Mever  {Kp.  262L  and  in 
Wemsdorrs  Pott.  TsA.  Atimrr.  (iii.  p.  21 7  )  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  OsbI, 
the  maternal  ancle  of  A  u  son  hi*,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  be  ccjojml 
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the  friendship  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine,  when 
tWy  bred  at  Tolosa,  and  was  afterwards  called  to 
Constantinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
<jf  thf  Caesars.  ( Auion.  I*armU  iiiM  Profess.  xvi.) 

A'RBIUS  ('Ap€iot),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
•'-.-in  mount  Arhius  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wor- 
Jn>p*d.  (Stcph.  Bya.  #.  r."A^«a.)        [L.  S.1 

ARRU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pantomimes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  B.  c  54 
a*  having  given  him  great  pleasure.  {Ad  J  it.  iv. 
15;  Hot.  Sen*,  i.  10.  76.) 

ARCADIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. 
and  the  empress  Fiaccilla,  and  was  born  in  Spain 
in  a.  a  383.     Themistius,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  Arsenius,  a  Christian  saint,  con- 
ducted his  education.   A  s  early  as  395,  Theodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
given  to  his  younger  brother,  Honoriua ;  and  with 
hun  begins  die  series  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.    Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  his  father ;  he 
was  ill-*hapen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  ami  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual vigour;    his  only  accomplishment  was  a 
leautiful  handwriting.     Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  his  character ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
rri^ned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
have  his  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.    Rufinua,  the  prae- 
fect  of  the  East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
been  appointed  by  Theodosius  the  guardian  of 
Arcadius,  while  Stilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
ris*.   Runnus  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ren- 
dered this  plan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between   Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,   the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army.    Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Eutropius,  as  well  as  of  Stilicho,  who  pretended  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Rufinus  was 
accused  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Alarie,  chief  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annual  tribute.     His  fall  was 
the  more  easy,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
cration ;  and  thus  Runnus  was  murdered  as  early 
as  395  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gainas,  who  acted  on 
the  command  of  Stilicho.    His  successor  as  mi- 
nister was  Eutropius,  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  his 
general,  Gainas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Alaric,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marching  upon  Constantinople,  (397.)  After 
this,  Eutropius  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  general- in-chief, — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
with  those  titles,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
being  as  ambitious  and  rapacious  as  Rufinus. 

The  fall  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  TribigiMos,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Goths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phrygia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
became  so  dangerous  that  Gainas,  who  was  per- 
haps the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
peror to  settle  this  affair  in  a  friendly  way.  No 


sooner  was  Trihigildu*  informed  of  it,  than  be  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations ;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded by  Eudoxia.  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chry sos torn,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius,  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  was  ba- 
nished to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this,  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gainas,  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths, 
who  were  Arians;  and  as  St  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  a  concession  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  Rut  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms,  and  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Augusta,"  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  "  Nobilissium." 
Through  her  influence  St  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  fall.  As  to  Arcadius,  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics ;  he  purged  his  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  (  !. Ti- 
tian religion.  Rut  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis,  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  bis  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  ns 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Thcod.  ix.  tit  14.  a.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theo- 
dosius II.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  574 — 586,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327 — 334,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Socrates,  Hut.  Ectks.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305—344, 
ed.  Reading ;  Sozomcues,  viii.  pp.  323 — 363;  Theo- 
phanes,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  Theodoret.  v. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales. ;  Chrysostom.  (cura 
Montfaucon,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  in  4to.)  Kpistulue  ud 
InnoemHum  Popom,  &c  vol.  iii.  pp.  613— 629; 
ri/aary»o#tom»,invoLxiu.;  Claudianus.)  [W.P.J 


COIN  OF  ARCALIl'S. 

ARCA'DIUS,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger,  sur- 

a 
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named  Thnumastorita,  several  passages  from  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  MS., 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric  Bib.  Graec.  xi.  pp. 
578,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  (Diu.  de  S>-rijd. 
lnceri.  Att.  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.J 

ARCA'DIUS  QApttiStos)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
Tltpl  6p6oypa<pias,  lltpl  ffuno^wi  t&v  too  \6yov 
H*p&*i  and  'OvoncurriK&y.  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (Utpi  to*  raw)  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
At  Paris.  (Leipzig,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dindorfs  GramaL  Graec.  Lips. 
1823. 

ARC  AS  f Apros).   1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name.    He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Callisto],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.    (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Leancira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Klatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
According  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  176,  Poet.  Aitr.  iL  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fa- 
ther set  before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpdwt^a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house 
the  town  of  Trapexus.    When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 
fOv.  Met.  ii.  410,  &c)    According  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  1,  &c),  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  called  Pcla^gia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.    Ho  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.   He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  throe  sons, 
Klatus,  Apheidas,  and  Axon,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.    He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autobus,  whoso  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenalus 


_  fgea.  ( 

9.  §  3.^  6  K 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  Phart.  ix. 
6G1 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6  ;  Hbrmrh.)       [L.  S.1 

A  RCA  TH  IAS  ('Apira&'aj),  a  son  of  Mithri- 
datcs,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archclaus,  the 
generals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  n.  c  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnios  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedcs,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after- 
wards !»•  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
but  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea?) 
(Appian,  MUkr.  17,  18,  36,  41.) 


ARCESILAUS. 

ARCE  ("Apirn),  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  nnd  w's- 
tcr  of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterward) 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartarut 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Peleu*.  Theli* 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  woddprnt.  (Pto- 
lem.  Hephacst.  6.)  [L.  &] 

ARCEISI'ADES  CAp««urid3i?s),  a  patronymic 
from  Arceisius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  sou  Odysseus  arc  designated by  the  name  uf 
Arceisiades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.S.] 
ARCEIS1US  ('Apir«fau>»),  a  son  of  Zeus  sad 
Euryodia,  husband  of  Chalcomedusa  and  father  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvi.  118;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  189),  be 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eustatk 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1756.)  [L.  S.) 

ARCEOPHON  fApxeo^cS*-),  a  son  of  Minny- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Liberslu 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  same 
story  which  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  698,  &c)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  I  phis.  [Anaxabbtk.]       [L.  S.) 

ARCESILAUS  ('Af««riXae«),  a  son  of  Lyco. 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495, 
xv.  329 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadcia.  A  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Areesi- 
laus  is  mentioned  by  Lustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  [L.S.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('AptctirlXaos).  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrene.    [Battus  and  Bat- 

T1AOA  K.  ] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathus,  the  son  of 
Agathoclcs,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  B.  c  &)7. 
Arccsilaus  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of . 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Aoathoci.es  P>  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  tbr 
Ijacednemonian  exiles  about  B»  c  1 83,  who  »v 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1 1 .) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Pcrseui 
in  the  war  against  tho  Romans  in  n»  c.  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxtuL 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARCKSII^A'USOAfWAaos)  or  ARC  ESI  LAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (Coma. 
Strab.  L  p.  1 5. )  He  was  the  son  of  Sea thes  or  Scythes 
(I>iog.  Lucre  iv.  18),  and  born  at  Pitone  in  Aeolis. 
His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  s 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Jjardw. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  sad 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Tbeo- 
phrastiiB  and  afterwards  of  C  ran  tor,  he  found  his 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school  he  left  hit 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic philosophers ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him. 

described  tho  course  of  his  early 
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ARCKSILAUS.  2.<59 


■  the  discordant  character  of  some  of  his  later 
view*  He  was  not  without  reputation  as  a  poet, 
md  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (iv.  30)  has  preserved  two 
rpignuns  oi  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Atta- 
la*, king  of  Hergamus,  and  records  his  admir- 
sim  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
vw  an  enh  ustustic  reader.  Several  of  his  puns  and 
litucisnu  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  by  the 
writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
"an  at  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
Mu>  v  traits  of  character  are  also  recorded  of  him, 
wa»  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature.  The  greatness 
of  Lis  personal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
rf  hit  peculiarities,  into  whkh  his  admirers  are 
mi  insensibly  to  have  fallen.  His  oratory  is  de- 
vn'}j«i  a«  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
e&ct  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 

1-  ^meinour.  Although  his  means  were  not  large, 
hi  resources  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
war*.  many  tale*  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
rnermtv.   But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 

acodier  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
An»:;ppci — and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 

2-  xc<ation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gan  has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crantor  that  Arcesilaus 
weceeied  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opnwus  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
nuod  statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
I  save  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  taae  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
^d  been  again  and  agnin  discussed,  until  no  room 
*n  left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
•>m  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
Fanufox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  later  schools, 
whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
fc*<hag  to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Pbtto  ne  wed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
«*»  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  the  whole  of 
I  tiiosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
die  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
p*cthar  view*  of  Arcesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
tut  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
a***  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  un  cor- 
rupted form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cicero  (Acad.L  1*2),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
jo  the  formula,  "that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
"a  own  ignorance."  There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
(•'iKiling  the  difficulty:  either  we  may  suppose 
*im  to  have  thrown  out  such  dsroplat  as  an  exercise 
:  '  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Sextus  Empiricus 
[f'yrrk.  Hyputi/p.  i.  254),  who  disclaims  him  as  a 
Veptic,  would  havf  us  believe;  or  he  may  have 
doubted  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
stra  supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
•*»•  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  while  he 
m  in  fact  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
•astever.  (Cic  ds  OraL  iii.  1 8.)  A  curious  result 
«f  the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
■*»  the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
lomc  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonise 
*i*  PLuo  and  their  own  views.   (Euseb.  Pr.  Ev. 


xiv.  5, 6.)  Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi- 
laus; he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (mTaAiprria^  (payraaia)  us  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  24.) 
It  involved  in  fact  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  <pavrcurla  implied  the  possibility  of 
false  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilaus,  "that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,**  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further:  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  rapacities 
for  obtaining  it.  It  differed  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  eqmuiimity  (evoxif ),  the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  practical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fool.  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  atlr. 
Math.  ii.  158,  Pj/rrh.  Hypoim.  i.  3,  226.)  [B.J.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('ApxttrUaos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
arc  extant.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)         [P.  S.J 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  B.  c. 

2.  Of  Paros,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  460  n.  c.). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  n.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pausanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  b.  c  323,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
fact  of  bis  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  ( CaiaL  Artif.  ».  v.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  b.  c\,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genctrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  were  sporting  with  her.  Of  the  latter 
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work  tbe  mosaics  in  tho  Mas.  Itorb.  viL  61,  and 
the  Afus.  CapU.  iv.  19,  arc  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  tome  statues  by  him  of  centaurs  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asiniua  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lucullus  to  make  a  statue  of  Pelicitas 
for  CO  sestertia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxt.  45,  xxxri.  4.  §§  10,  13 :  tho 
reading  A  rchetitae,  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
ed! v,  to  be  Arvrsilae  or  Arctsilai.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCH AEANA'CTIDAE  ( 'Apxeuayaieriicu  ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  years,  b.  c.  480 — 
438.    (Diod.  xii.  31,  with  Weseeling's  note.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  (yipx*y*Bos).  1.  The  son 
of  Agathocles,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  a.  c  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  pat  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thocles was  summon ed  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tiuiis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  b.  c.  807.  (Diod.  xx.33, 
57 — 61;  Justin.  xxiL  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  descrilx-d  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thocles, the  son  of  Agathocles,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Maennn.    (Diod.  xxi.  Eel.  12.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  ('ApxdyoBos),  a  Pelopon- 
ncsian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  a.  c  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliuy, 
//.  N.  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  u  Jus  Quiritium "  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense  ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
(Rostock,  Mist,  of  AM.)  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('Apxe*ouAot),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  a.  c.  280,  as  Kuphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (SuuLxr.  LvQoplwv.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(Hephaest  Enckir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant  [L.  S.] 

ARCHEDK'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  ('Ap- 
X*oiMU"  or  'Apx&OMo*).  1*  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  generals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  B.  c  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  fur  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont  (Xen. 
IMl.  vii.  1.  §  <■*.)     This  seems  to  be  the  same 
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Archedemns  of  whom  Xenophon  speaks  in  the 
Memorabilia  (iL  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  speaking  and  public 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archedemns  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (Ran* 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptae.  (SchoL  ad 
Aristopk.  L  c)  Both  Aristophanes  (Rom.  58R-) 
and  Lysdas  (e.  Alcih.  p.  536,  ed.  Keihkc)  call  him 
blear-eyed  (yKdncrv). 

2.  'O  IlifXif!,  mentioned  by  Aeschinee  (c  Get. 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  fn«n 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Actolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Lavy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist- 
ed the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  B.  c 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Tbaumaci  (Li v.  xxxii.  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoacephalae,  a  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  wna  defeated.  (Poiyb.  xviiL  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Achacans  to  solicit  their  assistance,  B.  c  192  (Liv. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  aa  sanbaswdiT 
to  the  consul  M\  Acilius  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace-. 
(Polyb.  xx.  9.)  In  B.  c  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  4.)  He  joined  Perseoa  the  same 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  hi* 
Hight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Gf  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert  viL  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  Tltpl  ♦wktjj  and  Tltpi  2to*x*iu"'- 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (vii,  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Airhedcmus,  whom  Plutarch  (de  EotUuk,  p.  r>05) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archedeinue  b  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quac.<  iL  47),  Seocva 
(EpiU.  121),  and  other  ancient  writers. 

ARCH  E'DICE  f  Apxc*ta>)>  daughter  of  Hippie 
the  Peisistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  Aean tides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsaciis.  She  is  fainou  - 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Tbucvdidea,  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonidea,  wnich  told  that,  with 
father,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  stilt 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc  vi  59  ;  ArisL 
HJu-t.  i.  9.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARCHE'DICUS  (*AfrK4Zucos)t  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timaeus  against  Democharea,  tbe 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Antip*tt  r 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  Tbe  titles  of  two  of 
bis  plays  are  preserved,  Aiapmfndurwv  and  &i)<Tavf*L 
He  nourished  about  302  B.  C  (Suidas,  s.  r. ,-  A  then, 
vi.  p.  252,  £,  vii.  pp.  292,  e^  294,  a.  bw,  x.  p.  467, 
c,  xiii.  p.  610, 1 ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.)         [P.  &] 

ARCHE'GETES  ('ApxTyiTV*).  1.  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc  vi  3 ; 
Pind.  Pylk.  v.  80),  and  at  Megara.  (P 
§  5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  Apollo  as 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  aa  the 
founderof  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  hnp^r. 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  tame  as  d*os  warpf**. 
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2.  A  an;  name  of  Asclepiu*,  under  which  be  was 
worshipped  at  Tithorea  in  Pbocis,  (Paus.  x.  32. 
*a.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHELA  US  CApX4Kaos\  a  son  of  Teroenus, 
a  Hcraclid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
Aed  to  king  Cisseus  in  Macedonia.  Cisseus  pro- 
mised him  the  succession  to  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  he  would  assist  him  against 
his  neighbouring  enemies.  Archelaus  performed 
what  wa*  asked  of  him ;  but  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, Cisseus  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  coals,  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches  that  Archelaus  might  fall  into  it.  The 
plan  was  discovered,  and  Cisseus  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  fled, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
Aegne  on  a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  (treat 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  ApolJodorus.  (ii.  f.  |  5,  4.  1 5,  Ac)    [L.  S.  ] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx4Kae%yt  the  author  of  a 
poera  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  Imr- 
barous  Greek  iambics,  entitled  Utpl  ttji  'Upas 
T#x»n»s-,  De  Sacra  Arte  (sc.  Chryaajxieia).  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  fife;  his  date 
also  is  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not .  he  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Meier's  Pkysid  tt  Medici 
Graeci  Mmoree,  Berol.  1 842,  8vo. ;  but  a  few  ex- 
i  had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
his  edition  of  PaUadius,  Dt  Fcbrihns.  Lugd. 

1745,  8vo.  pp.  160—163.  [W.  A.O.] 
ARCHELA'US  CApxikaos\  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Am v.n TAB  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Arch idem  or  Arrhidaeus, 
and  Menekus)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Oiynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
I  Hynthian  war,  b.  c  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  m  c.  347,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip's 
hand*  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just  vii.  4,  \  hi. 
3.)  [E.  BJ 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Cabsarria  in  Cap- 
paducia,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Mcwalians  which  is  referred  to  bv  Photius.  (Cod, 
52.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  (Hi»L  Lit. 
sub.  arm.)  [P,  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  king  of  Cappadocia.  [Ar- 
chelaus, general  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carriia  in  Meso- 
potamia, a.  d.  278,  held  a  public  diicputo  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Svriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  11.  E.  L  22; 
Micron,  dt  Vir.  JUustr.  72.)  A  large  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Vale&ius,  in  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sowunen.  The  same  ver- 
almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
its  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
in  his  Collect.  Monument.  I'c/.,  Rom.  1098,  and  by 
Kabricius  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.     [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('AfxlAoor),  a  Greek  gkogra- 
r  iiRH,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
the  countries  which  Alexander  tho  Great  had  tra- 
versed. (Diog.  Laert  ii.  1 7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  "  Ku- 
boeica'*  are  quoted  by  Harpoc ration  (*,  v.  'AAdV 
yvvos,  where  however  Maussac  reads  A  rchemaciiu*), 
and  whose  works  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  1  and  9)  and  Stobaeus. 
(FlorUeg.  i.  15.)  [LS.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('ApxiXaos),  son  of  HRiton 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  wiiniari,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassias  'Hpc&ijr  TlaXat(rrnr4t% 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  3,  10.  §  1 ; 
BeJL  Jud.  i.  28.  §  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Arcneiaus  in  consequence  oi  §ne  iui.se  rcpresenv- 
ations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  favour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  latter's  treachery  [see  p.  203J  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  the 
army.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus  ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  father  s  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §g  2-4  ;  HAL  Jmt.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  |  7,  33.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  (Ant.  xvii.  9.  §§  1—3;  It  It. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  Ant.  xvii.  6  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  ohtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  father's  will  Here  be  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  be  be  found 
to  deserve  it  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  11;  Bell  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  Hitt.  Ecc,  i.  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12—27.)  Gn  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Capi«do- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Lcvit  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21 ;  Deut  xxv.  5) ;  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  (Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
BeU.  Jud.  ii.  7.  $  3;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Euseb.         Ecc.  i.  9.)     [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx*'**""),  king  of  Macr- 
oonia  from  b.  c  413  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  1 1,  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alce- 
tis,  his  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat  Corg. 
p.  471;  Alhen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  V.  II.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father's  widow.  (Plat  (lory,  p.  471, 
c;  Aristot  PoliL  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
story,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Tbucydides,  who 
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had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  Athenaens,  who  ascribes  it  to  Plato  s  love  of  scan- 
dal. (Thocii.  100;  Athen.  xL  p.  506,  a.  e.;  Mitford, 
Or.  Hid.  ch.  34,  sec  1  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist,  vol  t. 
p.  157.)  In  a c.  410  Pydna  revolted  from  Archelaus, 
but  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron under  Theramenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast.  (Died.  xiii.  49  ;  Wesa.  ad 
toe.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabneus,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
( Ariatot.  PotiL  Lc;  comp. Thirlwall,  Ur.Hist.  voL 
v.  p.  158.)    For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  he  effectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kings.  (Thuc.  iL  100.)  He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Ait.  A  nab.  i.  p.  1 1,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xvh.  16  ;  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  ** Olympian."  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
/euxis  (AeL  V.  H.  xiv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Acl.  V.  H.  iL  21,  xiii.  4  ;  Kiihn,  ad  AeL 
V.  II.  xiv.  1 7 ;  SchoL  ad  A  ristnph.  Ran.  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  th  us  iiitro-  i 
duced  failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(AeL  ll.ee)    Socrates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Archclaus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  t  Rhet.  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  ho  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(Acl.  V.  II.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  favourite,  Craterus  or  Cratcuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.)  ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.    (Aristot.  I'olit.  v.  10,  cd.  Bckk  ;  AeL 
V.  If.  viiL  9;  Pseud.- Plat  Alcib.  iL  p.  141.)  [E.E.J 
ARCH  ELA'US  ('Apxfaao*)*  a  general  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.    He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  tho  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  B.c.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptolcmus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedcs 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridatcs  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
legate  of  Scxtius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  bard  struggle 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Chacroncia,  until  at  last, 
on  the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.    In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  h.al  been  given,  had  ar- 


rived in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Attica.  As  he  was  jwwaing  through  Boeotia,  Thebes 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.    On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  whist 
he  himself  with  his  main  force  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  vidua 
the  walls.    Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
long- protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sella,  des- 
pairing of  success  in  Peiraeeus,  tamed  against 
Athens  itself.    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  thca 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Archclaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  b.  c.  86,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  his  forces.   Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  bad 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  1 0,000  assem- 
bled at  Chalets  in  Euboea,  where  Archelaus  had 
taken  refuge.    Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  far  ss 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  bow- 
ever,  he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chalets. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  frt-su 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doryalus  or  Dorjjaos 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  iuto  Boeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.    Archclaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chakis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeat,  ht1 
commissioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terras,  n.  c  85.    Archelaus  accordingly 
had  an  iutcrvicw  with  Sulla  at  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archelaus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Arcbelatu 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  »*nrti"n 
of  Mithridates.    While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  tho 
barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.    In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archelaus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms,  Archelaus  him- 
self, who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardanus  in 
Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  war.  This 
peace  was  in  so  far  unfavourable  to  Mithridates,  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridatcs  began  to  feel  that  he  hsd 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Roman* 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatk 
war,  B.C.  81.    He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hostuiues 
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at  once.  From  this  moment  Archebwis  U  no  more 
mentioned  in  history,  but  several  writer*  state  in- 
cidentally, that  he  wns  honoured  by  the  Roman 
senate.  (Appian,  de  lirll.  Mitkrii.  17 — 64  ;  Phil 
Sail.  11—24;  Lit.  EpU.  81  and  82;  VelL  Pat. 
ii.  25  ;  Floras,  iii.  5  ;  Oroa  «i  2 ;  Pans.  L  20.  §  3, 
Ac,  A orel  Viet,  de  Vir.  Jlltutr.  75, 76 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frujrw.  n.  173,  ed.  Reimar.;  Sallust  Frugm.  Hid. 
lib.  ir.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  796; 
mix.  57.)     In  the  year  b.  c  63, 

Pom  pry  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  (  Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
acenrding  to  Strabo,  in  Pont  us,  and  according  to 
Hirtiu*  (de  BelL  Alex.  66).  in  Cappadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  conferred 
upon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
•ver  the  place  and  its  immediate  rich)  it  v.  (Appian, 
<U  BM.  MUkr.  114;  Strab,  /.  a,  xiL  p.*  558.)  In 
k.  c  56,  when  A.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
»as  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthian*,  Archelaus  went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be- 
renice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs,  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wished  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelaus,  pretending  to  be  a  sou  of  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Strab.  IL  cc ;  Dion  Cass.  /.<•.)  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archelaus  to 
take  port  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  A  re  he- 
la  u»  left  Oabiuius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
(jabinius  wns  induced  by  bribes  to 
Archelaus  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Ik* re- 
while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribes 
Ptolemy  Auletcs  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Archelaus 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabiniu*  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  B.  C  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Archelaus 
lost  his  crown  and  bis  life.  His  daughter  too  was 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  //.  or. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  58; 
Lir.  EpU.  bib,  105  ;  Cic  pro  JtaUr.  Port  8;  Val. 
Max,  x.  1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  family  of  Archelaus  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Plut.  Ami.  3.) 

3.  A  aon  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Strab.  xrii. 
p.  796,  xiL  p.  558.)  In  B.c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  assisted 
with  troops  and  money  those  who  created  disturb- 
ances in  Capped ocia  and  threatened  king  Ariobar- 
zanes  II.;  but  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappadocia.  (Cic  ad  Fan.  xv.  4.)  In  a  c.  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprived  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
and  gave  it  to  Lycomedes.  ( A ppian,  de  BclL  Mititr. 
121;  Hirt.  de  BelL  Ale*.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  796.) 
Ia  B.C  34,  Antony,  after  having  expelled  Ariani- 
thes,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
■ — «  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
mother,  Ulaphrra.  (Dion  Cass,  xii x.  32  ;  Strab. 
xii  p.  540.)  Appian  (de  BelL  Civ.  y.  7),  who 
places  this  event  in  the  year  b.  c  41,  calls  the  son 
of  Olaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadocia, 

if  it  ia  not  a  mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the 
between  Antony  and  Octavianna,  Archelaus 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (Pint.  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octavianua  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Leaser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  It.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  Ac)  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (Dion  Cass.  Wii.  17;  Suet.  Tib.  8.)  But  after- 
wards Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
laus, the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  C  ains  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  42.)  When  there- 
fore  Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbouring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar- 
chelaus was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces- 
sary to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  A.  D.  17.  Cappadocia  waa  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  ( Dion  Cass.,  Tacit.  IL  cc. ;  Suet. 
Tib.  37,  Culig.  1 ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  534.)     [  I*  S.J 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  tho 
reverse  a  club  and  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2  AP- 
XEAAOT  *IA(A?)OnATPIAOa  TOT  KTIXTOT. 
He  is  called  »rrt<rr»ft,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p. 
""I  ).  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Elcusa  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  off  the  coast 
of  Cilicia.   (Comp.  Joseph.  AnU  xvL  4.  §  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  ('ApxAaoj),  a  philosophkr 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  f'ky tints  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  taertius  (ii.  16),  is  contradicted  by  tho 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns  (Sirom.  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaxagoras  fur^yaytf  dwd  ttjj  'Iwrhxt  'A0t)- 
wxf«  -n}*  tiaTpi6jv,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  (F.  If.  ii.  p.  51),  thnt 
Archelaus  was  the  first  A thmum  who  did  so.  For 
the  fact  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Hitter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simplicius  (in  Phy$.  Aristot.  fol.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  wns 
the  son  of  Apo'lodorus,  or  ns  some  say,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myson,  nnd  is  snid  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacus  before  he  established  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xcnophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  patron  of  thnt  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  In  tho  men- 
tal history  of  all  nation*  it  is  observable  that  scien- 
tific inquiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  •peculations;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Ionian*  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socratic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Archelaus  is  the  union  of  the  two :  he  waa 
the  last  recognized  leader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxngoras, 
some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (to  dwttpov)  are  the  principle  of 
all  things  by  which  Plutarch  (Plae.  PkiL  L  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  arc 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (Stob.  Ed.  Pkys.  i.  1,2.)  I  f  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  in  its  most  important 
point ;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Hitter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  airly  with  that  of  Simplicity  (/.  c.)  ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil's  doc- 
trine. Archelaus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  bis  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  arc  01)  <f>vau  dKXa  vdfxt? 
— a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  its/brw  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  bis  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  distribution  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  by  nature 
(4>u<t<i),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archelaic  physical  system,  it  docs  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  met  that  De- 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c_  are  by  viuot,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
tho  form  of  an  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars  ;  and  that  ne  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  tho  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  (/*/««.  PhiL  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Anaxagoras. 


Archelaus  flourished  a  c.  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athena,  and  durtn; 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  tauirbt  So- 
crates. (Laert.  L  c)  To  the  authorities  gWea 
above  add  Brocker,  Hut.  CriL  PkH.  iL  2,  1 ;  Rittrr, 
Geaekicite  dcr  PhiL  hi.  9 ;  Tennesnaan,  6Wru 
dtr  GescA.  der  Phil.  g  107.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Ap^Aae*),  a  Greek  roar,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  be* a 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Cbrrsomrsui,  u 
he  is  also  allied  Chersonesita.  (Antig.  Caryst.  l£; 
A  then.  xii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams,  tome  sf 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Antholo-v, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  hn 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (AnthoL  Planud,  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  {Atjlaoph.  p»  749), en  tbe 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetea  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  arc 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties,  and 
Westermann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  all  pro- 
lability  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius  (/.  <■-, 
com  p.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  {rmpi- 
oo^a)  in  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  kind  rf 
epigrams,  Archelaus  wrote  a  work  called  Sbut^vn, 

i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
Diog.  Laert.  U.  17),  which  seems  to  have  Kfcrwue 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  hare  treated  on 
Btrange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  epigran*. 
(PI in.  Elench.  lib.  xxviiL;  Schol.  ad  Nkand.  Tier. 
822 ;  Artemid.  Ontiroer.  iv.  22.  Compare  Wester- 
mann, Scriptor.  Rer.  mirabU.  Grutei,  p.  xxil,  &c, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus,  p.  158,  Ac)  [L.  8.] 

AKCHELA'US  OAfltfAooi),  a  Greek  nmw 
rician  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  ia  called  T«xro7p*>e*  M1"^ 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.S.] 

AKCHELA'US,  a  sculptor  of  Prienc,  the  vm 
of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  u 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bss- 
relief,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  b«t 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  suppoutwn 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  of  Rhode* 
[Apolcomus],  and  that  be  flourished  ia  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aem.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  44  Apotheosis"  having  been  found  m 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  Bovillae  (now  FratWriii). 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  empernr 
for  Homer  (Suet  Claud.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  bin  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  bas-relief,  and  a  list  of  the  worb 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  71*  Tw*h 
Gallery,  in  the  Library  of  Entcrtuinutg  A'««W/. 

ii.  p.120.  [P.S.) 
ARCH  EL  A' US  fA/^Aaaj),  king  of  Brian, 

7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agesilaua  I.,  contempo- 
rary with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he  took  Aegys,  » 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  itvtft- 
ed,  but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Paas.iu.2j 
Plut.  Lye.  5 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  v.  32.)  [A.  H.  CJ 
AKCHELA'US  (*A<rx«Aaos),  son  of  Tummw- 
Rt's,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  &  c.  300.  (Arriw, 

iii.  1 6 ;  Curt.  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  proritxo 
in  323,  Archelaus  obtained  Mesopotamia  (Dei'pP- 
np.  Phot.  Cod,  82,  p.  64,  b.,  ed.  Beaker.) 
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ARCHED! ACHUS  ('A^x/^axos).  There  are 
\wx>  mythirul  personages  of  this  name,  concerning 
vhocn  nothing  of  interest  U  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  lleracles  and  the  other  a  son  of  Priam.  (Apollod. 
ii  7.1  8,  iil  12.  S  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCH  E'MACH  US  MfiixH  of  Euboea, 
-wrote  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con- 
st least  of  three  books.  (Strab.  z.  p.  465 ; 
vi.  p.  2*4,  a. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  i.  p. 
327,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629 ;  Harpocrat.  a  v.  Kerv\tuov 
4pm  ;  Pint,  de  /$.  et  Chir.f.  27.)  Whether  this 
Archolaus  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
Ai  Mrrvrv^at  (SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Mod.  iv. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCH  EMO'RUS  fAfxW«).. »  »on  of  the 
N<mean  king  Lycurgus,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
Opheltes,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
i to  Archernorus  that  is,  **  the  Forerunner 
<4  d^ath,"  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
stopped  at  Neraea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Bat  at  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  cora- 
they  called  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(ApoOod.  Hi.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  rApx4**p\  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fatx  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Ovid  (Met  vi  248)  Alphenor.  The 
rjffiet  erf"  the  Niobids,  however,  diner  very  much 
in  the  different  lists,  [L.  S.] 

ARCH  ESITA.  [  Arcmilaus,  Artists,  No.  4.] 
ARCHE'STRATUS  (*Apx4<rrpaToi).  1.  One 
of  i\m  ten  rrptmryol  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
srdi-  A  It  i blades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
Beet  after  the  battle  of  Notiom,  &  c.  407.  Xeno- 
T>hcn  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  his  name  in  this 
list,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 
he  dird  at  Mytilenr,  and  he  appears  therefore 
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Greece,  voLiv.  p.  119, 


rhaned  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  'EjrardV 
rvrm  (Xen.  HeU.  L  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  jriii.  74,  77, 
78;  Lye.  'As-oA.  fteipoo.  p,  162;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
HeU.  i  6.  §  16  ;  Thirlwalls  Ore* 
note  X) 

2.  A  member  of  the  $ov\j  at  Athens,  who 
ounng  the  siege  of  the  dty  after  the  battle  of 
Aegespotami,  a.  c  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
tor  advuing  capitulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
the  Spartans.   (Xen.  HeU.  iL  2.  §  15.) 

3.  The  mover  of  the  decree   passed  by  the 
at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
boo  Id  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 

Arrbidacus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polyspcrchon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  b.  c  318.  (Plut. 
Phoe.  c  83.)    Schneider  (ad  Xen.  HeU.  il  2. 

15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identities  this 
Archrstratut  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
aljove.  [EE] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  £hpx<torf>*T<>t).  1.'  Of 
Oeta  or  Syracuse  (Athen.  L  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
usually  described  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appears  to 
hare  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
syvus.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  Income  accurately  .acquainted  with  every 
tttmg  which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
the  rmults  of  hie  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Cookery,  which  was  celebrated  in  an- 


tiquity, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Athcnacus. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  au  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Siculae  dopes,  Hot.  Carta,  in.  1.  18,  became 
proverbial)  ;  and  Terpsion,  who  ii  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Archcstratws  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  837, 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratua  is  cited  by  the  an- 
cients under  five  different  titles, — roerseAoyfa, 
roo-rpovofda,  'Ch^crvoito,  Acrrro\oyi'a,  and  'HJiorefc- 
dtia.  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Carmina  H&iypatJictica 
or  Hedvpathica.  (ApuL  Apot.  p.  484,  Oudend.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  stylo 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  llesiod  or  Theognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
-  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
viL  pp.  310,a.  320, f.)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  (vol.  L  pp.  lv. — lxxv.),  and  also  by  Do- 
men  ico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  **  I  frammenti 
della  Oastronomia  di  Arehestrato  raccolti  e  volga- 
rizzati,"  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  Utp)  A&\irrwy  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  ('ApxtrifUs),  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypsclus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimus  was  present.  (Diog. 
Laiirt.  L  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  (*Af>x^«h  <*  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  734.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  the  Racchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [Actaion,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pausanias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  **  to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alpheius  reappeared."  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Byz„  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verses 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Archias  wealth  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Arch  ias 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra:  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Thuc  vi  3  ;  Plut. 
Amai.  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Etc  ii.  p.  288 ;  Paus. 
v.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi,  pp.  262,  269 ;  Steph  By  a. 
a  v.  Syracut.;  SchoL  ad  Aritt.  Eq.  1089.  Sec 
also  Clinton,  F.  H.  b.  c.  734,  and  voL  iL  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Muller's  Dor.  L  6.  §  7.)        [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  CA/»x'«).  1.  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samos 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  m  Laconia 
bis  grandson  Archias.  (Herod,  iii.  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
b.  c.  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  apprebeud 
the  orators  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  the 
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Athenians,  and  who  had  fled  from  Athens.  He 
seised  Hyperidcz  and  others  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Acacus  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Cleo- 
nae  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia.  Archias,  who  was  nick- 
named Qvya&oHpaSi  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (Pint 
Lh  m,  28,  29,  Vii.  X.  OraL  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
PhrA.  p.  G9,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  b.  c  155,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himself.  (Polyh.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaphroditus.  (Suidas,  t.  r.  'EraQpitvros ; 
Villoison,  Pro/ eg.  ad  ApolL  Isx.  Horn,  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,'  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  nbout  a  c.  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  his  defence,  which  is  the  only  source  of  inform- 
ation nbout  him,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  tho  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  ho  adopted.  His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
(pro  Arch.  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentura,  Rhcginm,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
a  c.  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  tho  expression  "practextatus"  (c  3) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  //.  iii.  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucullus  (ati  Att.  i.  16.  9), 
Mantis  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  father,  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
as  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  a  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
bric  war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c.  9), 
in  honour  of  Lucullus.  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship (ell);  in  a  c  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  (ad  Att.  L  16);  or  whether 
he  ever  published  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pins.  He  wrote  many  epigrams : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Ojtuaotda,  ii.  p.  46 ;  Clin- 
ton, iii.  p.  452,  note  k.)  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  ac  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 

*  Schrocter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  (Oratio  quae  rulgn  feriur  pro  Arrhia^  &c, 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  fully  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero's  speeches. 
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was  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Bob.  p.  854,  ed. 
OrellL)  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  prewired. 
**  If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  author,  whose  talent  had  heen  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  Lucullus,  Marius,  and  him- 
self, might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heraclea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  bad  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Martian  war;  but  their  ambassadors  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  ihat  he  was  enrolled  there 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  years  before  he  be- 
came citizen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citizenship.  He  had  nuuic 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  Diet  of  ApL  ir. 
Testamentum.  litres),  and  his  name  was  on  the 
civil  list  But,  after  all,  his  chief  claim  was  his 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  applied  iu" 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Archias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARCHI'BIUS  ('Apxiewt).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  the  son  or  father  of  the  grammarian 
Apollonius  [Apollonius,  No.  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  CaUiniachas. 
(Suidas,  ir.  v.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  *.  r.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  ('Apxl*"*)*  «  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  most 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Heliodorns  (m  Cocchi's 
Graecor.  Chirurg.  Libru,  qc,  Flor.  1754,  fbl.  p.  96) 
and  Galen.  (De  Antid.  ii.  10,  voL  xiv.  p.  15S i ;  fre 
Compos.  Afedicam,  sec.  Gen.  v.  14,  voL  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  (//.  N.  xviii.  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  physician.       [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA  ( "Apx*^"* ).  I.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  (Pa us.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  a  c.  240. 
(Plut.  Agis,  4,  20.) 

3.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  hermit 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  wais  nearly  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  a  c  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  (Pvrrk.  27)  calls  her'Vjri- 
SoMio,  but  Polyaenus  (viii.  49)  lApxl***"'.  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cicada* 
(Cleomencs  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  L  C^X**"*"*),  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Aaari- 
damus,  contemporary  with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
scnian,  in  a  c.  668.  (Pans.  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§5.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather 
Leoty chides,  b.  c  469.  In  the  4th  or  oerha^ 
rather  tho  5th  year  of  bis  reign,  his  kingdom  »^ 
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rusted  by  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  great 
fsrthquake,  by  which  ail  Laeonia  wm  shaken,  and 
Scorta  made  a  heap  of  rains.    On  this  occasion 
hi<  prewncc  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  bis  peo- 
ple. Foreseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
summoned,  by  sounding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
scnivia?  Spartan*,  and  collected  them  around  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruin*,  in  a  body 
•nftkumt  to  deter  the  assailants.     To  him,  too, 
radier  than  to  Nicouiedes,  the  guardian  of  his  col- 
league, 1'leis.toanax,   ( Pie  is  tare  h  us  was  probably 
dad,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
o-otot  with  the  revolted  Messeniana,  which  oc- 
rapie*  thi»  and  the  following  nine  years.    In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Dona,  and  the  hoa- 
uobri  with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years'  truce, 
bis  ituae  it  not  mentioned ;  though  in  the  discus- 
ses at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
trjc  he  comes  forward  a*  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.    Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Hsdfwe  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Airnidam inn  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
is  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
swsd  of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea  ;  and 
sgstn  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
a  a    In  427  Cleomcnes  commanded;  in  42G 
Agxs,  son  and  now  snccessor  of  Archidamus.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
he,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomcnes,  would  have 
ncsaaaded  ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  a.  c.  427.    His  views  of  this  momentous 
itruggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydidea,  seem  to 
fntify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
rf  mttJligence  and  temperance.    His  just  estimate 
d  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
Us  rehictance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
s  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
though  in  bis  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
■fen  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemon's 
superiority.     The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Rataea  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
chancier ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro- 
bable mult,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
aD  responsibility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
tt-r  brnKi-^ed,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  his 
tosth,   We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
m<*.  4  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  circumstances,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fartaae  to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
fcpee  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
»  Iito  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
in  wmc  points  he  K-ems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
fcr*  wife,  Lsmpito  or  Lampido,  his  father's  half- 
u*Jct  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
jarrntjy  the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Efhors  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
•el y  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
)[W«ry.   (That  L  ii.  iii;  Diod.  xL  63  ;  Paus.  iii. 

H  9,  10;  Plut.  Cimon,  16,  A  get.  1  ;  Herod. 
*''•)  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA1IUS  III,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
*  lie  Earypontids,  was  son  of  Agesilaus  II. 
" e  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  rather 
a  behalf  of  Spbodriaa,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
wis  attached,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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tho  weak  affection  of  Agesilaus,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwarrantablt  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  a.  c  378.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4.  §§  25 — 
33 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Ages,  c  25;  comp.  PIuL 
Pd.  c.  14.)  In  B.  c  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4. 

§  58;  Plut.  Ayes.  C.  27),  tO  SUCCOUr  tho  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuctra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  HdL  vL 
4.  §§  1 7 — 26  ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wesa,  ad 
loc;  Thirlwalls  Greece,  voL  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
3G7,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  u  Tearless 
Battle, n  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  tluit 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  /?«-#. 

vii.  1.  §  28;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  33;  Polyaen.  i.  45; 
Diod.  xv.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  ** Archidamus"  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  bis  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Mcssenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta's  consent,  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  HdL  vii.  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  Udl  vii.  4.  §  20,  &c;  Just, 
vi.  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agesilaus  went  to  join  tho 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baffled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  9,  die; 
Diod. xv. 82, 83;  FluUAges.cZ4\ltocT.Ep.adArcA, 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  rather  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelus, 
the  Pbocian,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24 ;  Just.  viii.  1 ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  4 ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Paus.  iii.  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (iioucurfMts)  of  that  community  ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi  39  ;  Paus, 

viii.  27  ;  Demosth.  pro  MegaL;  comp.  Aristot.  Po- 
lii.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aet>chines  (de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Archidamus,  "  to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phocis.**  Demosthenes  (deFals.  fay.  p.  3b'5 ) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  (Aesch.  de  F<tis. 
Leg.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  Philip's  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diod.  xvi.  63, 88; 
Pans.  iiL  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280;  Theopomp.  ap. 
A  then.  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut.  Agis,  c  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statne  of  him  at  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  ch.  4, 15.)  [E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  2  3rd  of 
the  Eurypoutids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Archidamus  III.  (Pint.  Agi*,  3.) 
He  was  king  in  B.  c  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Plut.  Demetr.  35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypoutids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  B.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  through 
the  means  of  Aratus,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  privy  to  his  recall.  Archidamus  was, 
however,  6lain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (PluL 
Cfeoin.  1,5;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi- 
damus V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  a.  c  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  P.  ft.  ii.  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archsda- 
mus,  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  CApxttap**),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.  a, 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  (Da  SimpL 
Metlicam.  Temper,  ae  Factdt.  ii.  5,  &c,  voL  xi.  p. 
471,  &c%  which  was  preserved  by  Diocles  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (//.  N.  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
fragments  .on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  found  iu  the  **  Vete- 
rinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Rucllius,  Paris,  1530,  fob,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  8.  Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537, 
4to.  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('ApxMtn),  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  fame  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod,  ii. 
136  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  QAfxiyfap),  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  familiar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi.  236,  xiiL  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclectici  (Diet  of  AnL  $.  v.  Eclectici),  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamca  in  Syria ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  n.  98- 117,  where  he  eujoy- 
cd  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  scieuce, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Arehigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary  ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation ;  and  tho  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  manv  years  maintained  n  re- 
spectable rank  in  their  profession.   The  name  of 
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the  father  of  Arehigenes  was  Philippns  ;  he 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he  once 
[Agathinus]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three,  (Suid.  «.  r.  'Kpx*7'» 
Eudoc  Violar.  ap,  Villoison,  A  meed.  Gr.  toI.  L  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer's 
A  need.  Gr.  Pari*.  voL  L  pp.  394,  395.)  By  seme 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pneumatic!.  (Galen,  In  trod.  c.  9.  voL 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  respecting 
Arehigenes  see  Lc  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mief. ;  Fabric. 
BUJ.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  80,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  flirt, 
de  la  A  fed.;  Haller,  BUd.  Medic  PracU  voL  L 
p.  1 98  ;  Osterhausen,  Hint.  Sectae  Paaumaiic  Med. 
Altorf,  1791, 8 vo.;  Harlcss,  Anulecta  Hidoriro-OrS. 
de  ArcliiyenA,  £c,  Bamberg,  4  to.  1816;  I  sendee, 
GeseJi.  der  .Med. ;  Bostock's  History  of  Mrdirin*., 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [YV.  A.  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  ('AfxfAoxot),  of  Paroa,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  nourished  about  714-676  b.  c 
(Bode,  Gesdkkte  der  Lyr.  Diehtk.  i.  pp.  38%  47.) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  rvgvtns 
at  Delphi.  His  father  was  Telesiclcs,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his 
age  (between  710  and  700  a.  c\  and  probably 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (SchoL  «  Arutopk.Ar,  1762),  Arch  i  loch  us 
went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 


to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the 
chus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.    He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobulc,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycam- 
bes, who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.    Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
*haroe.    The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  hi.  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  hi* 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust.    (Plut.  de  Exil.  12.  p.  604  ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viii.  p.  370 ;  Eustath.  in  Odysg.  L  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  50.)    While  at  Thasos,  be  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcacus  under  similar  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.   Plutarch  (ItuL  Laeom. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  he  had  written  in  his  poems,  that  a 
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>  had  better  throw  awav  his  arms  Uian  low  his 
Efc.    But  Valerius  Maxim  us  (vi.  3,  ext.  1)  Rays, 
that  the  poem*  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  b»-caa«<»  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi- 
atij-  on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lycambcs.    It  in  tut  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confusion  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  hit  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  be  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia  with  his  hymn  to  Heracles 
(Txetzen,  ChtL  L  t>85),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  tbc  Olympic  rictors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, Oiymp.  xx.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  the  cer- 
tain fart  that  the  nunc  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  bis  lifetime,  OTer  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.    It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  be  speaks  welL 
(A then.  xii.  p.  5*23,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Paro»,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Xaxos,  be  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  Calondas  or  Corax.    The  Delphian  oracle, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro- 
mised to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  because  "he  nod  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Muses."      (Dion  Chrysost.   OraL  33,  voL  ii. 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thiiletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  a» 
to  Callinus ;  and  though  Callinus  win  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Callings],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Me- 
k-ager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
CW  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fame  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
eTen  Homer, — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers ;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost.  L  c ;  Longin. 
xiii.  3 ;  Velleius,  i.  5 ;  Cicero,  OraL  2 ;  Hera- 
ckitns,  ap.  Diog.  Laxri.  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  ana  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day  (An tip.  Thessal.  Kpiyr.  45),  and  two 
f:ice<s  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust.  (Vis- 
conti,  /con.  Grte.  L  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  favour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
different  department  of  poetry.  (Epvj.  &.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Licbel  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  nges  unfamiliar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  (Liebcl,  p.  41) ;  and  the 


was  * 

79): 
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rage,-  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  III 


**  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armnvit  iarabo," 
and  in  the  cxpre*Aii>n  of  Hadrian  (/.<".),  Kwraiyrat 
i<Lu.govi ;  and  hi*  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverlj, 
'AfX^X™  **»«!.    But  there  must  hare  been 


something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  jiowcr,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar- 
casms  of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  very  wise,"  (vsv  ffo^tjrwrov,  Itepwb.  ii. 
p.  365.)    Quintilian  (x.  1.  $  60)  ascribes  to  hiiu  thu 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen* 
tences  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra- 
pid changes  (quum  rah' J  is,  turn  brevet  ribramU»/Hc 
trntmtiae),  Use  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (pl*~ 
rivium  Mwjninit  atqus  nervorum}*  and  considers 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  bis  genius.  In  the  Utter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Pint  de  Ami.  13,  p.  45,  a.)    Of  modern  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
M  tiller,  who  says,  "The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus' Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.    But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica- 
tures from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
1  \  ilo^!  \\  w  ft '  i i\   l^ if  r    r^^^a  u  c^^^le,  l^^J^sa  gj       c^^i i  s>^tnt 
poniries  and  posterity.     Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  n  gro^s  exaggeration.    Hut  we 
have  no  need  of  it  ;  the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus'  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  wheu 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence  ?         hen  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  u  Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus!"   This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  havo 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it."    (//utory  of 
the  Literature  of  6'rwor,  i.  p.  1 35. ) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  SlargUct*  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry  ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  uf 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Dc meter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  tho 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  Frug>,  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit.  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  the 
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teristics  respectively  of  the  iambus  and  of  the  tro-  I 
chee.  These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
systems  by  uniting  every  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(a  metre  or  dipodia),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more  | 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  mu&ical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  for.*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  epode^  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  verses  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphallic  verse 
(i6v<pa\\of).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  asynartete.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Saturn ian  verse.  (Dent- 
ley's  Dimrtation  on  Phalaru.)  Archilochus  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  music,  which 
t>egan  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus'  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  a*  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  (Eviit. 
L  19.23): 

"  Parios  ego  primum  Umbos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben." 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  arc  collected  in  Jacobs*  A  nthul. 
Grace.,  Gaisford's  Poet.  Grace.  Min.y  Bergk's 
Poet.  Lyrici  Grate.,  and  by  Liebcl,  ArchilocJii  He- 
ti/juiar,  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabriciu*  (ii.  pp.  107—110)  discusses  fully  tho 
passages  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
supjMiscd  to  be  mentioned.  [1\  S.] 

AUCII IMK'DES  fApximftmr),  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
born  n.  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  TrcUes,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct. 

Of  his  family  little  i*  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  II  iero  ;  but  Cicero  (  Tusc. 
l)i*p,  v.  2.1),  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionysius  (as  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  **  humilcm  horaunculum  a  pulverc  et  radio 
excitabo."  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
ItaL  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hicro.  A  modern  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Symcusan  virgin 
martyr  St  Lucy.  (Uivaltus  in  cit.  Arehim.  Maz- 
zucM/i,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Sam  ian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  E  uergctes,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  aud  ctteem  in 


•  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  firtt  arsis 
and  the  fird  thesis  of  the  iamtiic  metre,  and  to  the 
tecvH.t  arsis  and  the  fecund  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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several  places  of  his  works.  (See  the  introductions 
to  the  Quadrature  Para  boles  and  the  Dc  Helicitms.) 
After  visiting  other  countries  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Diod.  v.  37.)  Livy  (xxiv.  34)  calls 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer,  "  unicus  spectator 
coeli  siderumque;"  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Macrob.  Sum*.  Sap.  ii.  3.)  He 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch  (Martrih 
c.  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  thr 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hicro.  Certain  it  is  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  Bucccss  which  placed  him  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibrum  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  "  De  lnsidcnti- 
bus*1  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1008.  (I^ignmgs  Mic 
Anal,  vol  i.  pp.  1 1, 176.) 

He  constructed  fur  Hiero  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellus  *»  t° 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plut. 
MarceU.  15-18  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  tho  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times.  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybins  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  cariie*t 
writers  who  speak  of  it  arc  Galen  ( IX:  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Lucian  (/fippia*,  c  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  a.  n,  1100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa- 
ratus contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  By»n- 
tiura  was  besieged  in  the  reign  of  Auastasius; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Tzetzes  (aboot 
1 150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (CJul.  ii.  103 — 156"),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says  "t  the 
Roman  ships  on  fire  when  they  came  within  * 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  round 
it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
modern  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  **  Del  Specchio  U storm,"  Jiolngtia, 
1650),  and  by  Buffon,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Oearrra,  torn.  v.  p.  30 1,  Ac.) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  jgnuins 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  s 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Pcy rand's  Archi- 
medes ;  and  a  priac  essay  upon  it  by  Capeik-  is 
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translated  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilberts  **  Armnlen 
tier  Physik,"  voL  liii.  p.  242.  The  most  pro- 
bable condoiion  seems  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  bv 
mean*  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  that  later  writers 
ndsely  connected  the  circumstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  (See  Ersch  and  timber's  Cydap. 
^-L  A  rdbuH.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi- 
ra»-de»*  akill  in  the  application  of  science  hare 
been  collected  from  various  authors  by  Rivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  method  Kueges»u*d  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
ir.och  pk-ased  that,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
he  ran  home  shouting  ffiprj/ca,  ewprjua.    The  par- 
tirn'iars  of  the  calcubition  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
probably  depended  npon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights"  of  certain  Tolnmes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
beinjj  nn-nsured,  at  lea*t  it,  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mass 
wa*  immersed.     It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
tvits  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatic*]  treatise  con- 
cerning the  ion  of  trripkt  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ; 
his  delight  mnst  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question,  and   ultimately  to  the  important 
theorema  referred  to.    ( Vitruv.  ix.  3.;  Proclus. 
Gnmrn.  in  lib.  L  AW.  ii.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
traordinary sixe  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
»  given  in  Athenacus  (v.  p.  206,  n),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
«f  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes' 
visit  to"  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form. 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i.  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Gntber.  The 
Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
used  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  ( Pope- Blount,  Centura,  p.  32.)  Txetxes 
and  Oribaarus  (de  Modi,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  Tria- 
past,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably 
a  combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
hydraulic  organ  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  Tertuilian  (de  Anima,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(vii.  37)  attributes  it  to  Ctesibius.  (See  also  Pap- 
put,  Math.  OolL  lib.  8,  in  trod.)  An  apparatus 
called  loculu*.  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
Chinese  yuzzle,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Fortunatianus,  de  Arte  Metric*,  p.  2684.)  His 
lc^t  telcbrntt'il  pcrforniiinc?  wns  tnc  construction 
of  a  *pkert;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the 


movements  of  the  heavenly  Indies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Kpiyr. 
xxi.  m  S}>haertuH  A  rekimedie ;  Cic.  AW.  Dcor.  ii.  Ho, 
Tuns.  Dinx  i.  25  ;  Sext  Empir.  ado.  Math,  ix.  1 1 5  ; 
Lactant.  Div.  InsL  ii.  5 ;  Ov.  Fa*,  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  npon  a  mathematical  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xxv.  31;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  7.  g  7; 
Plut.  Marcetl.  19  ;  Cic  de  fin.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discover)'  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(b.  c.  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten 
by  the  Syracusans.    ( Tuee.  Dap.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account.  But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  be  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  bis  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point) ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed);  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  estimate 
of  it.  That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar 
objects;  the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenomena 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  arc  comparatively 
fruitless.  (Sec  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  **  De  Con. 
et  Sphaer.")  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  al»- 
straction  from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.  At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
cat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.  (Plut.  /.  c.)  Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot  (Plat.  Sytup.  p.  2_'0,  c.  d.)  The 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irpd€ATjM«  *Ao- 
Xifilfitiot/  proverbial.  (See  Cic  ad  AU.  xiii.  28, 
pro  Cluent.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us:  A  treatise  on  Etiuiptmdcrant*  and 
Centre*  of  Gravity,  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  ia  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
are  established. 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  tliat  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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any  chord  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  one  aide  is  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  curvilinear  space ;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of 
a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Off  index,  in  which 
various  propositions  relative  to  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  familiarly  known;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (|)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces,  of  the  sphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio (1)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methods ;  but  the  original  dis- 
covery and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  Diff.  CaL  vol.  i.  pp.  63  and  431;  and 
compare  Do  Morgan,  Diff".  Col.  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  Dimension  nf  the  Circle  consists 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  and  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  f$  of  the  diameter  but 
less  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  Spiral$  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoid*  and  Spheroids  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called  ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Artnaritu  (6  Yo/ifitrns)  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Gelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hicro,  in 
which  Archimedes  proven,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stirs. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  either  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
are  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modern  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.     Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [ Aaj starch uk],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  <*f  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  fcbrr.Aet  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  ooxtuAm,  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1 000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphers 


The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  (Tl*p\  turn 
'OxovfUvtty)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Commandine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  Ilcol  rs5r  "TSotri  f^ora- 
utvoiv  in  Ang.  Mai's  Collection,  voL  i.  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  lemmata  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.    (See  Torelli's  preface.) 

Eu  loci  as  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  d.  600,  wrote  s 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ly 
Hervagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  44  Archim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascalonitae  commentarik 
Ex  recent.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,"  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenariua,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Circuit,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  nt  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
are  reprinted  in  voL  iii.  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  Wallis,  Op.  vol  iii.  pp. 
537,  545.  Txetxes  says,  fArys  U  nal  tmr*n\ 
(txvt'fj  ZvpaKowr'ufa  Ua  rai  xapurrfsm  ra>  yd' 
Kirfatt  Toonr.]  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  aa 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Maxuchelli,  Xoiinie  istoricke  «  critkit 
intorno  alia  viia,  alle  mrmxioni,  ed  agti  mrritii  di 
Archimedt,  Brescia,  1737,  4to.;  C.  M.  BrandeUi, 
Dissertatio  listens  Archimedis  eitam,  tjnmp*  ** 
Malhesin  merita,  Gryphiswald.  1 789, 4  to.;  Martens* 
in  Ersch  und  Orubcr,  AUgemeine  Encsxlop'adie, 
art.  Archimedes;  Quarterly  Review,  voL  iii.  art. 
PeyrartTs  Archimedes;  Rigaud,  The  Arenarins  o/ 
Archimedes,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Ashmo* 
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lean  Society  ;  Fabric.  MbL  Grose,  vol.  ii.  p.  544  ; 
Pope- Blount,  Ceumn  aWn,»nH«  Auliomn^  LoncL 
1690,  fed.)  [W.  F.  D.) 

AttCUIMF/DES,  of  Trail**,  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Houier  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  upon 
mechanics.  (Suidas,  *.  v.;  Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

AKCHlMii'LUS  (*Apx*M**«»),  the  author  of 
en  epigram  on  the  great  ship  of  Htero,  which  ap- 
peals to  have  been  built  about  2*20  B.  c.  (A then, 
v.  p.  209.)  To  this  epigram  Brunck  [AaaieaL  ii. 
p.  64)  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
A^xf"^0"**  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
altering,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
pset  named  Ait-iumedes.  [P.  S.] 

ARC  11  IK  US  ('Apxavs).     1.  An  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.    He  whs  a  native  of  Coele, 
md  ooe  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriots,  who  to- 
gether with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  occupied 
Pbyle,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  back,  and  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  a.  c 
•H'2.  (Dcniosth.  c  TimtocraU  p.  742.)    It  was  on 
the  adv»«  of  Arehinus  that  Thrasybulus  proclaim- 
ed the  general  amnesty  (Aeachin.  <U  FaU.  Leg. 
p.  &V8)  ;  ArchiniHs  moreover,  carried  a  law  which 
atiurded  protection  to  those  included  in  the  amnesty 
against  sycophantiam.  ( Isocrat.  m  CaMixu  p.  618.) 
AlUioiurh  the  name  of  Arehinus  is  obscured  in 
history  by  that  of  Thrasybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
naac*  for  believing  that  lie  was  a  better  and  a 
uraUer  man.   Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
»:  the  head  of  armies,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
great  aa  a  statesman.  When  Thrasybulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  frieuds  should  be 
rpaiu-ded  with  a  crown,  Arehinus  opposed  the 
La-gal  pcrweding,  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Thnwyburu*.    (Aeschin,  e.  Cieripk.  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thrasybulus  en- 
•Ht-avonred  in  an  illegal  wcv  to  procure  honours  for 
Lysine.  (Pint.  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  835,  f.;  Phot  Cod. 
260.)    There  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attest  that  Arehinus  was  a  skilful 
and  uf»ri^ht  statesman.    He  is  also  of  importance 
mx  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  n.  c 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  ('I*»t«d  ypiupara)  was 
Litroduced  into  all  public  documents.    (Snid.  $.  v. 
6  diftiat.)    Some  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
have    believed  that  Arehinus  wrote  a 
funeral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 
vi.  p.  749.)    But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionyaiu*  of  Halicamassus   (De  adm.  vi 
dmtmd.  as  fremnfth.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Plate,  ( Men**,  p.  403.)    See  Valerius, 
ad  Harpocrat.  p.  101,  etc;  Ruhnken,  ffuL  Orat. 
Urate,  p.  xlii.;  Taylor,  Lpiae  Vita,  p.  141,  &c.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  lost.  (SchoL  ad  IHml.  J'fth.  Hi  59  ;  Stepb. 
Byi.  *.  r.  Anhtap.)  [L.  S.J 

ARCHIPPUS  CApx«»»o»),  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diaeus,  the  commander 
•f  the  Achaeana,  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
b.  c  146.  He  was  seised  by  Diaeus,  bnt  released 
span  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  5, 
eo tap.  c  4,  ink.)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabis 
from  Argos,  &c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  ^Vx"r»«»),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a  single  prite  B.  c. 
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415.  (Suidas,  $.  v.)  His  cliicf  pmy  was  'Ix^i 
*»  the  Fishes,"  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fiagmeitta,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Melanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-eaters,  wert* 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Schol.  in  Aristopk.  Yenp. 
48E  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus, 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  are  'AfjufMrpwr, 
'HpoaA^t  yafAMV,  *Orow  otua\  nAovrai,  and  'Pi»w. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanes, were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus, 
namely,  flo/ipm,  Naucryer,  Nij<rM,  filvfu  or  Mukos. 
(Meineke,  L  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabricius.  (BiU.  Grate.  L  p.  831.)       f  P.  S.j 

ARCHl'TELES  ('Apx^sAa*).  1.  Father  of 
the  boy  Kunomus,  whom  Heracles  killed  bv  acci- 
dent on  his  visit  to  Archi teles.  The  father  forgave 
Heracles,  but  Heracles  nevertheless  went  iuto  vo- 
luntary exile.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6  ;  Diod.  iv.  36, 
who  calls  the  boy  Eurynomus;  Athen.  ix.  p.  41C, 

2.  A  son  of  Achneus  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lamedon.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  (vii.  1. 


3.) 


ARCHITl'MUS  CApxtTtfiot),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.  (PluU  QuuesU  Grace,  c  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Herodicus,  a  These*- 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xE  4.)  [Thboxbna.] 
ARCHON  C/Apx*^).  1-  The  Pellacan,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Babylonia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  n.c  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4 ;  Diod.  xviii.  3), 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinias  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind.  c.  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Metellus,  a.c.  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egy  pt 
in  B.  c  168  (Polyb.  xxiiL  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Xenarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xU.  29.) 

ARCHYTAS('Apx»><u),  of  Ampuisua,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  B.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  the 
epic  poem  ripewos  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  ill.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  (tyuavst. 
Gr.  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  (Serm.  lviii.  10.)  He  Keems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  colls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,   (iv,  52.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCHY'TAS  ('Apx^Toj  ),  of  Mvtilbnk,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  ricpl  Au\£y,  which  is  ascril*ed  to 
Archytas  of  Tareutum.  (Diog.  Lueiu  viii.  8*2  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  Iil4,  c.) 

ARCH  Y'TAS  {'Apxir**),  a  Greek  of  Tabsn- 
tum,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
mathematfcian,  general,  and  statesman,  and  wu* 
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no  less  admired  for  his  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxenus 
and  Aristotle  (A then.  xiL  p.  545)  arc  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
(viii.  79 — 83.)  His  father's  name  was  Mnasar- 
chus,  Mnesagoras,  or  Histiaeus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (Tzetzes, 
ChiL  x.  359,  xi.  362  ;  Suidas,  *.  e.  %Apx*r*s)*  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse.  (Cic, 
de  Seneci.  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  c ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carnu  i.  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child's  rattle  (vAaTtryrj)  among  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  19 ;  Aristot.  PoL 
Tin.  6.  §  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  (I.e.)  calls  him  "maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
care nt is  arenae  Mcnsorem."  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  (Vitruv.  ix.  praef.) 
nnd  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (OclL  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
ns  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  arc  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (ZftA.GVtxec.Ln.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  Cantab.  1671,  Amstl688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categories," 
was  published  by  Camcrarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  %Ap%4rov  <p*p6ntvoi  Una  X&yoi  aodoAurof, 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ven.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  fhe 
Tentamm  de  A  rchx/ttte  Tareutini  vita  attfue  operitnu, 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  Iamblichus  (  VU.  Pyth.  23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 


writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  this  name.  But  Iamblichu* 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentley's  PhaJuru.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Dior. 
Laert.  I.e.;  Varro,  R.R.  L  1 ;  Columella, R.Kl\\ 
on  cookery  (d*faprvruta\  Iamblich,  Fit,  Pytk.  29, 
34;  A  then.  xii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  architecture 
(Diog.  L  c;  Vitruv.  vii.  praef.),  are  most  probably 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  mo*t 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  Grooovnu' 
Thesaur.  Antiq.  Vraec  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  A»t*. 
ckita  eTEtvolcmcs     tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Dissert,  de  Archyia  Tamil.  Jenao, 
1683 ;  Vossius,  de  ScienL  Math.  48.  $  1 ;  Moated*. 
Hist.  Matkei.  vol.  L  pt.LL  iiL  p.  137;  Rater, 
Gtsehichie  der  Pytkag.  Pkilos.  p.  65.)      [P.  S.] 

ARCTI'NUS  ('AprrtW),  of  Miletus,  is  called 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (A.  R.  L  68,  &c) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer ; 
but  the  ancients  who  nssign  to  him  any  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Olympiads.  We  know  from  goad 
authority  that  his  father's  name  was  Tele*,  sad 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  NauU-s.  (Suid.  «.  r. 
'ApKTtrot  ;  Tzetzes,  ChiL  xiiL  641.)  He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  A  retinas.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  prx-m* 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.  1 .  The  Aethsopis  (AJtWb),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  rf 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnoa, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achillea,  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Proclua.  2.  The  Destruction  of  Mo*  (*lA*w 
xtp<r(j),  in  two  books  contained  a  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  nntil  the  departure  of  the  Greek*. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Prod  us.  A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Leeches  was  likewise  called  'IAj'ov  ***f*'t,  bat 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lbscbks.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  Tnwo^ax"**  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumclus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arcana*. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22,  vii.  p.  277.)  The  fragment*  <rf 
Arctinus  have  been  collected  by  Dilutee*  (Die 
Frugm.  der  ep.  Pots,  bis  auf  Ale*,  pp.  2,  Ac,  16, 
dec.,  21,  Ac,  fracktrag,  p.  16)  and  Dubner.  (Homm 
Carm.  et  Cydi  Ejnei  Reliquiae*,  Paris,  1837.)  Com* 
pare  C.  W.  Miiller,  De  Cycto  Grateorwm  Epieo . 
Welcker,  Der  EpUehe  Cyelms,  p.  211,  &*.;  Bod.. 
GesdL  der  Ep.  Dichthtust  der  1  Id  ten.  pp.  276,4c, 
378,  dec.  [LS.J 

ARC  YON  ('Aptt$s»r),  or,  as  others  read.  Airy* 
('AAxiW),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  byJo»e- 
phus  (Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Caligula's  assassination,  A.  D.  41.   [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RDALUS  CA^ooAof),  a  son  of  Hephaestus, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Troescn. 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  or 
Ardaliotidcs.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §3;  Heaych.  ut. 
•ApoaAiScj.)  [L.S.J 
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AREITHOUS. 

AUDKAS  f  ApW«),  a  son  of  Odvaaeu*  and 
CW,  tae  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  country  of  the  RutoIL  (Dionya.  i.  72; 
&epb.  Brz,  a  e.  "Arreio.)  [L.  S.] 

ATIDICES  of  Corinth  and  TELE'PHANES  of 
according  to  Pliny  (xxxy.  .">),  the 
bo  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw- 
ing in  outline  with  an  indication  also  of  the  parts 
within  the  external  outline,  but  without  colour,  as 
in  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  Retxsch.  Pliny, 
after  stating  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
i  drawing,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  (umbra  hominis  linru 
crratmdmetaj  or  jnctura  linearis),  was  claimed  by 
thr  Esyptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
idis  that  it  was  said  to  hare  been  invented  by 
P'ailodea,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Clean  the*,  a  Corin- 
thian, and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardices 
and  Telephones,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  four*  {tpargatUs  iimeas  intus).  [P.  S.] 

ARDYS  {Apt**).  U  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
las  htther  Gyges,  and  reigned  from  it.  c.  680  to  631. 
Ht  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  bad  been 
An t«i  oat  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
t**  Sordis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Barf.  L  15,  16;  Pan*,  ir.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
win|  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  hi* 
bat  against  Molo,  &  c.  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
■p  of  Seleuceia.  (Polyb.  t.  53,  60.) 

ABE'GON  {'Apjy~r%  a  Corinthian  painter, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
t.if  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
m  Alphehu  in  Eli*.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
«■  a  gnifin,  (Strab.  viL  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  be 
artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
Btst  be  placed  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
n*  of  art  in  Greece.   [Cleanthes.]     [P.  S.] 

ARE*GONIS  ('Apiryorls),  according  to  the  Or- 
P»ie  Argonantica  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
Esther  of  Mopsus.  Hyginu*  {Fab,  14)  calls  her 
CaWis.  [L.  S.] 

AREIA  fApcia),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
A»%  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  hi.  17.  §5.) 
*  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
y  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
w  rship  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
ifier  be  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopagus  of 
m  murder  of  hi*  mother.  (L  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
w!*re  the  Areiopogites  were  equally  divided. 
(AeschyL  Eum,  753.)  From  these  circumstances, 
a  been  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
£be  derived  from  Ares,  but  from  dpd\  a  prayer,  or 
nwa  ipim  or  ipi ctkw,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
the  mther  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 

><*  other  tradition*  about  Miletus,  see  Acacallis 
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*i  Miletus.  [L.  S.] 

AREI'LYCUS  fAfajUisxoi).  Two  mythical 
peonage*  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
♦51,  xvi.  308.)  [L.  S.J 

AREITHOUS  QAfrnMoos),  king  of  Arne  in 
«wotia,  and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in 
Iliad  (vii.  8,&c.)  Kopvyrrrv*,  because  he  fought 
00  °ther  weapon  but  a  club.    He  fell  by  the 


hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgus,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  could  not  make  use 
of  his  club.  Eiythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Areithous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  //.  vii.  138,  &c.)  The  tomb  of  Areithous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.487).  I  L.S.] 

AREIUS  ('A/7eu>s),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)   [L.  S.J 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  {"Ap*ios\  a  citixen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  declared 
that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant.  80,  Apophtk.  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16;  Julian.  Epist.  51 ;  com  p.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet.  Aug.  89.)  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than  Agrippa. 
(Them ist.  OraL  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiii.  p.  173,  c  cd.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilian  (ii.  15.  §  36,  iii.  1.  §  16)  it  appears, 
that  Areius  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Senec  consol.  ad  Marc.  4  ;  Aclian,  V.  If. 

xii.  25  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  <diwv.)  [L.  S.  ] 
AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (Ack*W  "Ap«ioi),  a 

Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
Afedicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Galen, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Ascle- 
piades, '  AaxKtjw  uiSaot  (De  Compos.  Afedicam.  see. 
Ixcos,  v.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid.  viii.  5,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  182*;  De  Compos.  Afedicam.  sec.  Gen.  v. 
15,  voL  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compos.  Afedicam.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid,  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  (De  Compos.  Afedicam,  sec.  Locos,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Compos.  Afedicam,  sec  Gen. 
v.  11,  14.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  827,  829,  852.)    He  may 

r:rhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  So  ran  us 
Vila  Hippocr.  initl,  in  Hipp.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscoridcs  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medics,  (voL  i.  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
tho  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses,  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 
ARENE.  [Apharrub.] 


*  In  this  utter  passage,  instead  of  'Agtlov 
'A<T«A7?7ru£5oi/  we  should  read  'Ag«lov  'AaKK-nwia- 


8«lot/.    [Asci.epiades  Areius.] 


t2 
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C.  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  AltE'NNTUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plcbs  in  n.  c.  210.  L.  Arennios 
ww  praefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards 
B.  r.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  (Liv. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARES  f  Apr)*),  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  tho  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  II.  v. 
893,  &c  ;  Hes.  Theog.  921 ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Ares  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  v.  255, 
&c)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought- 
fulness  and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Area,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate  ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  A\\oitp6<xaKKos.  (II.  f. 889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 

— 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  Ac,  xy.  119,&c); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (//. 
v.  855,  dec.)  When  the"  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xx.  69,  xxi.  403, 
dec.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  n  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  dec.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  363;  comp.  Aph- 
koditk.)  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Ares 
in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear, 


ARESAS. 

I  and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
I  late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Area.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Area  in  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  hare 
given  riso  to  the  name  Areiopagus.  (Did.  of  Ant. 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god's  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  OA.  viii.  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  An  Am.  ii.  5*5 ; 
Statins,  Theb.  vii.  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus,  iL64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis,  where  tho 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  s 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  ww 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Arcs  Thareitas,  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Pans.  hi.  19.  §  7, 
ice)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Stympbalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Ares,  Arenas, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Byz.  $.  t>.  'Apcor  yrj<ros ;  Apollou.  Rhod.  il 
1047;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  il  7J  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  sot 
very  general.  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Alcameoes  (Pans.  i.  R. 
§  5) ;  at  Geronthrae  in  Laconia  he  bad  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated, during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  w 
approach  the  temple.  (Hi.  22.  §  5.)  He  was  a!*> 
worshipped  near  Tcgca,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 
§  6,  48.  g  3),  at  Olympta  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebrt 
(Apollod.  Hi.  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Psu*. 
Hi.  15.  §5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  wen* 
offered  to  Ares.  (Apollod.  Fragm.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns,  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  from  appneu  •> 
ing  them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  Utter  country 
from  Thrace ;  and  the  wholo  character  of  the  H» 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  GrrccA 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  fact,  we  bear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  tin* 
of  Alcnmenes,  who  appears  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  mommwit* 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god;  \v 
appears  principally  on  coins,  reliefs,  and  gem*- 
(Hirt.  MythoL  Bilderb.  i.  p.  51.)  The  Roman* 
identified  their  god  Mara  with  the  Greek  Am. 
[Mars.]  [U  S.] 

A'RESAS  ('AprfVaj),  of  Lucania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  from  pytbagon*. 
Some  attribute  to  bim  a  work  **about  Human  Na- 
ture," of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobtco* 
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(EcL  u  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren) ;  bat  others  suppose  it 
to  bare  been  written  by  Aesjira.  [  Abaara.J 

ARESTOR  ('Ap4<rrmp%  the  father  of  Argus 
Paaoptea,  the  guardian  of  I  a,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorides.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §3;  Apollon. 
Rbod.  L  112;  Or.  Met.  L  624.)  According  to 
Pansanias  (iL  16.  §  3),  Axestor  was  the  husband 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  {^ApuriSrn^,  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affairs 
( MaxfoWurrf)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  history  of  islands  (nprivruttf )  in  two  books 
ax  least.  (Plat.  Parvli.  11,27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretadee  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
{<*P-  E—o.  J'rurp.  Ev.  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  IIcoi  <rv*<tiTTu<Ttwsy  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  ('Aprrcuos\  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  of  whose 
life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
tint  century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  *theCappado- 
rian**  ( Kanrd&ot).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  disease*,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
far  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
**  the  natural  actions  "  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
a>s»  rted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
is  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneumatici 
(Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Pnemmatici),  because  be  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect  ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.   (Diet  of  Ant.  $.  v.  EdectkL) 

His  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  which  four  arc 
entitled  U*p\  Ait  tie  koI  Xnfiflw'Olitcf  KalXporlw 
Tlafi&v,  De  Calais  et  Sign  it  Aeutorutn  et  Ditttumo- 
rum  Morbamm  ;  and  the  other  four,  Utpl  Qtpantlas 
'O^twv  kcu  XpoAvw  naAvv,  De  Curatione  Andorum 
d  Oiiiiuntorum  Aforiorum.  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost.  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet  1552, 
4 to.,  together  with  Rufus  Ephesius.  The  first 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554, 
8to_,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Crassus.  In  1 723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
ford, edited  by  J.  Wigan,  coiiudning  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Bocrbaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  I<atin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan 's, 
and  arc  of  less  value  than  his  ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  K'tihn, 
Lips.  1828,  8vo^  containing  Wigan's  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  &c.,  together  with  Petit's 
Commentary,  Triller 's  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire s  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  fur 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerins, 
of  Mtddciburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  IM  VicL  Rat.  in  Murb.  Acut. 
Lugd.  Bat  1 84 1 .)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffat,  Loud.  1785, 
8vo>,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond, 
1837,  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  m  Le  Geres 
Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller's  BiU.  Medic  Pract.  vol. 
L  |  Sprengels  Hut.  de  la  Mid.  ;  Fabricius,  BiU 
Gr.  vol  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Harles ;  Isensee,  Geeek.  der 
Med.  See  also  Bostock,  Hist,  of  Med.,  and 
Choulant's  Hamdbuck  der  Buckerkunde  fur  die 
Aeliere  Afediein,  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.   [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARETA'PHILA  ('Aperafaa),  of  Cyrenc,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nkocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leander,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (PluL  de  MuL  virL  p.  255,  Ac.) 

A'RETAS  ('A/MTas),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  about  u.  c. 
170.  (2  Maceab.  v.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  b.  c.  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scaurns  and  Gnbinius,  Pompcys 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  §  4,  c  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
[Aristobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Pompey  bad  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  be 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  b.  r.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  Mithr. 
106;  Plut,  Pomp.  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey's  departure 
from  Asia;  and  Scaurus,  Pompey '»  legate,  who 
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remained  behind  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Petraca, 
but  was  unable  to  reach  Petra.  He  laid  waste, 
however,  the  surrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
hia  army  on  Aretas'  paying  300  talents.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scaurus  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
Scaurus.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appian,  Syr. 
30.) 

3.  The  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretas,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  o.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §§  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  A.  o.  31.  (2  Corinth.  xL 
32,  33;  Acts  ix.  19 — 25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned ;  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  affront  soon  after  it  was 
given,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aelius  Callus 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  father-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  781.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Damascus,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtful.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
♦IAEAAHN02  upon  it. 


COIN  OF  AH  ETAS. 

ARE'TE  ('Aptfnj),  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phaeacians.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od.  vi. 
310,  vii.  65,  &c^  142.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  see  Alci- 
nous. [L.  S.  ] 

A'RETE  ('Apenf),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius  and  Aristomache,  She  was  first  married  to 
Thearides,  and  upon  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomache.  After  Dion  had 
fled  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionyaius,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 


marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionyaius.  After  Dions  assassination, 
B.  c.  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  her 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  confine- 
ment. Arete  and  Aristomache  were  subsequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetas,  one  of 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  by 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (Plut. 
6,  21,  51,  57,  58;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  47,  who 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo- 
mache the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARETE  Ca^ttj),  daughter  of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aristippu* 
Mnvpo3f3oxTof,  to  whom  Ritter  (Gesch,  der  FkiL 
vii.  1.3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con- 
tentment and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  ou  in  an 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addressed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  spurious  [Aristif- 
pus],  although  Laertius  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippus  an  hrurroKr^  wp6s  'Kfnjrnw  rir 
bvyarlpa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  refers 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  ( //.  A. 
iii.  40)  calls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippus  bat  this 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  corrupt.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  72,  86  ;  Brucker, 
Hist  Crit.  PHI.  ii.  2,  3.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARETES  of  Dyrrachium,  an  ancient  chrono- 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Censorinus  (<k 
Die  Nat.  18,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETH  AS  CApdeas).  1.  Archbishop  of  Cac 
sareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  d. 
540,  according  to  Cocci  us  and  Cave),  appears  in 
have  succeeded  Andrkab.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  (avkkoyr)  ilrryfa***  <* 
aiatpupuv  dyiu-v  twSpwr  tit  n}v  'itttdvrov  roi  dya- 
minivov  teal  edayytkurrov  'AwojmUuiJ**'),  which, 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  prc- 
previous  works,  and  especially  from  that  of  An- 
dreas. It  ia  usually  printed 'with  the  works  of 
Obcumbnius. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  a 
work  "  on  the  translation  of  St.  Euthymius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,"  who  died  A.  d.  91 1.  The 
date  of  Aretha*  is  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oodiniu, 
Comment,  de  Script.  EccUm.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identifies  the  former  Arethas  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  **  On  his  o*n 
Sister"  tt?  is  la  dotkdri}),  which  is  found  w 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  'Ap46a  rev 
hiw6vou.  (Jacobs,  J'aralip.  or  Cod.  Vatic  No. 
211,  in  AntkoL  Graec  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  yryor6rot  W  «J 
dpxf-KKTKonou  Kauacuxlas  KavwaoWot,  may  be 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  same  person  si 
the  Archbishop  of  Caesareia.  [P.  S.J 

ARKTHU'SA  ('Ap48ou<ra),  one  of  the  Nereid 
( Hygin.  Prmf.  p.  9,  ed.  Staveren ;  Virg.  Georp.  fe 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  well  Arethosa 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  [  Aiphijvk.] 
Virgil  (Edoff.  iv.  1,  x.  1)  reckons  her  among  tie 
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Sicilian  nymphs  and  as  the  divinity  who  inspired 

nany  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Arethusa  sur- 
rounded by  dolphin*.  (Rasche,  Lei.  Sum  ism.  i.  1, 
p.  107.)  One  of  the  Hesperides  likewise  bore  the 
mie  of  ArrthuKi  (Apollod.  ii  5.  §  11.)  [L.  S.] 
M.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('AptftwW),  the  author 
of  a  confection  of  faith,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sirmium,  a.  d.  359,  and  was  subse- 
quentlv  a  martyr  under  Julian.  (Socrat  H.  E.  ii 
30.  with  Valcius*  note  ;  Nazian.  Oral.  48  ;  Tille- 
mont,  vii.  n.  7*26.) 

ARETUS  CAprjroi).  Two  mythical  personage* 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (IL  xvii. 
494,  517,  and  Od.  iii.  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  I.  0Af*t*O,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
C3eoraenes  IL,  aa  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurye- 
thesrid  family,  b.  c.  309,  bia  lather,  Acbotatl's 
having  died  before  him.  He  reigned  44  year*. 
<Diod.  xx.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  a.  C-,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
* ta tea  was  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  iu  ally,  Ptolemy 
Cersumna,  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  Gonata*.  The  first  blow  was 
*  truck  by  Arena,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Ampbyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
cause they  had  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Crrrha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plan* 
der*»d  and  burnt  the  town.  Hia  proceeding*  were 
viewed  by  the  Aetolian  ebepherd*  on  the  mountain*, 
«  ho  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Arena, 
These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  fruitiest,  and  the  attempt*  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
fttates,  which  suspected  that  the  real  deaign  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
the  Mipremacy  for  herself.  (Jo* tin.  xxiv.  1 :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right) 

When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrbus,  in  a,  c. 
272  [Acbotatvs],  Areus  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  off  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Argot.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Plat.  Pvrrk.  26—29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areu* 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  in  an  untne- 
cr&ftful  attempt  to  save  Athena  from  Antigonus 
Gonata*.  (Pans.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Jattin,  xxvL  2.)  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
in  the  next  year  but  one,  265  B.  c,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  ton  Acrotatn*.  (PluL  Agi**  3; 
Justin,  xxv i.,  ProL)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  Mux.  xii.  20. 

2  Areus  11.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatn*, 
was  born  as  king  probably  in  264  A.  D.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  year*.  He  was  succeeded  by 
hi.  great  uncle,  Leonida*  II.  (Plut.  Agi*  3 ;  Pans, 
iii.  6.  §3.)  [P.S.] 

AREUS  ('Aftiff),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
stored to  his  country  with  Alcibiades,  another 
exile  [see  p.  100,  a.],  about  a.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  bat  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  accuse  the  Achaean*.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11, 
12,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  35  ;  Paus.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  ('Apyoiw),  king  of  Macedonia  I 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Pcrdiccas  L,  who  | 
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according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  year*  ore 
given  a*  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Pexippus  (ap, 
SvnceU.  p.  494,  DindA  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.  (Herod.  viiL  139;  Justin,  vii.  2) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illy- 
rian%  expelled  AmyntasII.from  his  dominions  (b.c 
39ii),  and  kept  po**ea*ion  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tl 
liana,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argacu*  and 
ing  at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argueua  who  in  B. C  359  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Man  lias,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
On  his  retreat  to  Mcthone,  be 


intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  him  we  are  not  informed.  ( Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xvi  2,  3;  Dem.  c  Ariatoer.  p.  660;  Thirl  wall, 
vol.  r.  pp.  161,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ("ApToAoi ),  the  eldest  son  of 
Arayclas,  and  bis 
(Pan*.  iU.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHO'NE  CA/ryoHh^u),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Trov  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grief.  (Parthen. 
En*.  36  ;  Steph.  By*.  *.  c  'Apyavdaiwu.)  [US] 
ARGANTHO'NIUS  ('ApyayB^ws),  king  of 
Tarte&sos  in  Spam,  in  the  sixth  century  a,  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  tbo  Pho- 
cacans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod.  L  163 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Lucian, 
MaenA.  10 ;  Cic  de  SenecL  19  ;  Plin.  U.  N.  vii. 
48  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  4.) 

ARGAS  ('Apy&t),  who  i*  described  as  v&u»v 
lroynpmv  teal  ipyaAitev  sonrnft.  (Plut  Dem.  4  ; 
A  then.  xiv.  p.  638,  c  <L,  com  p.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  ('ApytU).  1.  A  surname  of  Hero 
derived  from  Argos  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Argeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personages,  ss — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fab.  145 ;  comp.  Apol- 
lod. ii.  1.  §3.)  b.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo- 
ther of  Argus  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  c  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneices  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  72.)  a*.  A  daughter 
of  Autesion  and  wife  of  Aruvtodcnras  the  Hcraclid, 
by  whom  the  became  the  mother  of  Eurytthenes 
and  Procles.  (Herod,  vi.  62;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

ARGE1PHONTES  ('Ap-y.ifximjj),  a  surname 
of  Hermes  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Argus  Panopte*.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passage*  in  the  Greek  and  I^atin 
poets.)  [L.  S.J 

ARGEIUS  (*Ap7«?o>),  was  one  of  the  Elean 
to  Persia  to  co-operate  with  Pelopida* 
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(it.  c  367)  in  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxcrxcs  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Xen.  lltU.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Hdl  vii.  4.  §  1 5),  in  hit  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleant  (a  c 
365),  at  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
at  His.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

ARGE'LI  US,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
the  architect.  He  also  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  (<fe  Symmeiria  Corinihm).  His 
time  it  unknown.  (Vitro v.  vii.  praef.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENNIS  ('Apyewis),  a  »umame  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennus,  a  favourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Cephitsus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  'Kpytvvis  ; 
A  then.  xiiL  p.  608.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  A  RGENT A'RI  US,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  -  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  it  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  Anikol.  Grace. 
xiii.  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGES.  [Cyclopbs.] 

ARGILEONIS  ('Ap-yiAsssrh),  mother  of  Brn- 
hidas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  8partans,  answered,  that 
the  stranger*  were  in  error  ;  Rrasidas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephort.  ( Pint. 
Lye.  25,  Apophih.  Lac)  (A.  H.  C] 

ARGl'OPE  ('A/ryidirn),  a  nymph  by  whom 
Philaromon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parnnssus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  hit  bouse  as 
hit  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Pa  us.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fab.  178.  [L.  S.] 

ARGIUS,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
rletus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  &  c 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  19.)  Thiersch  (Epockea,  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  *Aryuu%  Atopo- 
dorus"  mis-translated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'ApycTos  'Afforrd&vpos,  44  Asopodorus  the  Ar- 
rive." Rut  Argius  is  found  at  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  forms,  "Apytos  and  'ApytZos.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  $  5  ;  Aristoph.  Ecde*.  201.)         [P.  S.J 

ARGO.  [Argonautak.] 

ARGON  AUTAE  ('A/ryoiwrca),  the  heroes  and 
demigods  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis,  a  far  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxinc,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise is  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  ( xii.  69, 
Ac),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(Wrpai  wXajKra!).    Jason  it  mentioned  several 


times  in  the  Iliad  (vii.  467,  &c~,  xa  40,  xxHL 
743,  Ac.),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonaut*. 
[Jason.]     Hesiod  (Tkoog.  992,  &c)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Medeia  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Peliat,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  son.  Modems,  who  was  educated  by  Cbeiron. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Ja*on 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimoermus  (ap.  Strub.  i.  p.  its 
Ac),  a  contemporary  of  Solon ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
(/yA.  jr.)  Peliat,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  (4 
loicus,  and  expelled  Aeton,  the  father  of  Jason, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  on  bis 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  bin 
with  only  one  sandal.    When  Jason  had  grown 
up,  he  came  to  Iolcus  to  demand  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.    On  his  way  thither,  be 
had  lost  one  of  hit  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaorus.    Pelias  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  iu 
youthful  vigour,  Peliat  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixut  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  rleecc.   [Pmuxua;  H*xle.J 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  tent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  Iol- 
cus, they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  aivd  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinus  Ponts* 
(subsequently  Euxinus  Pontus),  where  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  hit  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rocks.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Eaxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  right  against  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.    Aphrodite  inspired  Medeia, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owrd 
to  her  parent    She  was  in  possession  of  magic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which  her  father  might  prejairc  for  him,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heai  h  i 
wounds.    Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-bresuV 
ing  oxen.    Jason  undertook  the  task,  aud,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.    The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  hi  * 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away  Medeia 
with  him.    They  sailed  home  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.    In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  understand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniut  Rhodiui  ("• 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  tbr 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Oceanus,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis ;  to  that  they  tauVJ 
from  the  Euzine  through  the  river  Pbsstt  into  the 
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micro  ocean,  and  then  round  Ana  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Libya.  Here  the  Argonauts  landed,  aud 
carried  their  ahip  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders 
■□til  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
which  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  steered  toward*  Lemnos  and  lolcus. 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
ocean.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  adventure  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
haa  been  so  differently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  difference*  are  those  relative  to 
the  countries  ox  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  road,  accordingly  as  geographical  know- 
ledge became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  make*  them  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  such  as  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
ApoUodnrua,  make  them  sail  from  the  Euxine  into 
the  rivers  later  and  Eridanus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnus  of 
Chi  /*,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Taaai*  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
traditions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal- 
iimachns,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that  I 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
r'eete  which  wa»  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetes. 
Thi*  flewe  was  regarded  as  golden  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Ueaiod  and  Pherecydes  (Eratosth.  CatasL 
19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Ilesiod  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Mininermus  only 
calls  it  **a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber." 
Simonidea  and  Acusilaus  described  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (SchoL  adEurrp.  Med.  5,  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ir.  1147.)  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
had  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
tlie  Minyans  in  and  about  Ioleus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
Argonaut*.  In  later  traditions,  the  fleece  is  uni- 
versally called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
drous ram  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Chrysomallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Theophane,  the  daughter  of  Briaaltes  in  the  island 
of  Crumissa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  188.)  Strata  (xL 
p.  499  ;  comp.  Appian,  <U  BelL  MUkrid.  103)  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  from  the  Colchians'  collecting  by  means  of 
skins  the  gold  sand  which  was  earned  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

The  ship  Argo  is  described  as  a  pentecontoros, 
that  is,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (175)  is  tho  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hundred.  But  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  the  commen- 
tators ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Burmann**  edition  of  VaL  Flaccua.)  An  account 
of  the  writers  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
-Argonaut*  the  subject  of  poems  or  critical  investi- 
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gationt,  find  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Besides  the  Argo  nan  tics  of  the  Pseudo- 
Orpheus,  we  now  posAess  only  those  of  Apolloniu* 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccua 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  Apollodorua* 
BibUotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16—27)  is  derived  from  the 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  hie  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  commissioned  by  his  unci© 
Pelias  of  Ioleus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Are* 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  ton  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  *)f  wood  from  the 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.    Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
Ioleus  wa*  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  all  the 
women  bad  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daughter* 
and  hi*  wife  Hypsipyle.   The  Argonaut*  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  ijcmnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyle boro  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneu*  and  Nebro- 
phonu*.    From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones,  where  king  Cizycu* 
received  them  hospitably.    They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pelasgiana,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cizycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonaut*,  they  buried 
him  and  mounted  over  hi*  fate.  They  next  landed 
in  Myaia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  Hylaa,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebrycc*,  king  Amycu* 
challenged  the  Argonaut*  to  fight  with  him;  and 
when  Polydeuces  wa*  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
naut* in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryccs,  and 
sailed  to  Saltnydesaus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phineu*  was  tormented  by  the  Harpy  ea.  When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vering him  from  the  Harpyea    This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  Phineu* 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Sym- 
plegades,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judgo 
from  it*  (ate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplegadc*, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hem, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornament*  at  the  stern.     Henceforth  the 
Syinplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  sea.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  tho 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycos.  The  seer  Idnion  and  the  helmsman  Tiphy* 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.    They  now  sailed  along  the  Therm  o- 
don  aud  tho  Caucasus,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  Tbo  Colchian  king 
Aretes  promised  to  (five  up  the  golden  fleece,  if 
Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  bad  not  been  used  by  Cadmus 
at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Athena. 
The  lore  of  Medeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Medeia  a  magic  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absvrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  cast  the  ship  from  it*  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  A  u  son  La,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ligyana  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Bute*, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (wtrpat  wkeeytercd) ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corey  ra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Coraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  lllyricum ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locrts  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  see 
Man  sis,  Jason,  Pbliah.  (Compare 
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tingen,  1783 ;  Ukert,  Geog.  der  Cried.  «.  JKu. 
L  2.  p.  320,  &c  ;  MUller,  Orekem.  pp.  164,  Ac, 
267,  Ac)  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  probably 
arose  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  enterprue* 
which  the  wealthy  Miiiyans  made  to  the  cnasti 
the  Euxine.  [L  S.] 

ARGUS  ('Afryor).  I.  The  third  king  of 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  1,  dec)  A  Scholiast  (oof  Horn.  ILL  US)  call, 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argoli*  and  all  Pelopon- 
nesus derived  the  name  of  Argon.  (Hypo, /a*. 
145 ;  Pans,  ii.  16.  $  1,  22.  $  6,  34.  $  5.)  By  Eu- 
adne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitbo,  he  became 
the  father  of  Jaaus,  Peiranthus  or  Peins,  Ep> 
dau  rus,  C riasus,  and  Tiryns.  (Schol.  ad  Emrip.  Psora. 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Eurip.  Ore*.  1252, 1248,  930.) 

2.  Surnamed  Panoptea.   His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agenor,  Ares- 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  de- 
scribed him  as  an  Autochthon.    (Apollod.  ii.  1,  % 
Ac  ;  Ov.  Met  i.  264.)    He  derived  his  surnaui-. 
Panoptes,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  s 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Setjr 
who  robbed  and  violated    persons,   the  serf*-t'. 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  sod  the 
murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  ac- 
counts his  father,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1151,  1213.) 
Zeus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  off  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  u 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  tae 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  then  cntuor, 
off  his  head.    Hera"  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  (AeschyL 
Prom. ;  Apollod.  Ov.  IL  or.) 

8.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  9.  H  '»  ^ 
a  son  of  Phrixus.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1 12)  calk 
him  a  son  of  A  res  tor,  and  others  a  son  of  He*** 
or  Polybus.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  Jtbvd.  I  4,  ad 
Lyoophr.  883 ;  Hygin.  Pah.  14  ;  VaL  Klsec  u 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus  the  son  uf 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grandfather,  afw- 
the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  J**" 
in  the  island  of  Aretias  and  carried  bock  to 
Colchis.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  Ac  ;  Hygin. 
Pab.  21.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  8)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  nee  with  hu 
brothers  to  Athamna. 

ARGYRA  CArmfy  the  nymph  of  s  well  m 
Achaia,  was  in  love  witn  a  beautiful  ahepherd-h'f» 
Selemnus,  and  visited  him  frequently*  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  for***  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief,  and  Apo^- 
dite,  moved  to  pity,  changed  him  into  the  nrer 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  Aelru  >. 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  hi»  kjre. 
(Pans.  viL  23.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk, 
lived  about  the  year  a.  d.  1373.     He  »  ^ 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  but  only 
one  of  them  ha*  yet  been  published,  vu. »  »"°" 
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cpttti  the  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Easter 
*fc<wld  be  celebrated  (»a<rx£*">*  «a«{»),  which  he 
d  -dicated  to  Andronicus,  praefect  of  the  town  of 
Amiu  in  Tbessaly.  It  was  first  edited,  with  a 
Litin  translation  and  note*,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelberg,  1611,  4to^  and  was  afterwards  insert- 
ed ay  Prtavius  in  his  **  Uranologium"  (Paris, 

f>A~,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  fol.),  with  a  new  I 
Lftm  translation  and  notes;  but  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  work,  which  is  contained  in  Christ- 
ijiann'i  edition  and  had  been  published  before 
by  Jos.  Soliger,  is  wanting  in  the  M  Uranologium." 
FrU via*  inserted  in  his  **  Uranologium"  also  a 
k  canon  paschalis"  (iiL  p.  8841  which  he 
to  Argyms  bat  without  having  any 
y.athohty  for  it.  There  exist  in  various  European 
in  MS.,  several  works  of  Argyrus,  which 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabricius,  BiU.  Or. 
xL  p.  126,  Ac ;  Cave,  HuL  Lit.  L  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  London.)  [L.  3.] 

AR1AB1GNES  (' ' kpia&yirv),  the  son  of  Da- 
rrioa,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
kis  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salami*, 
b.  c  480.  (Herod.  viL  97,  viii.  89.)  Plutarch 
calls  him  {Them.  c.  14)  Ariamcnes,  and  speaks  of 
km  is  a  brave  man  and  the  jus  test  of  the  brothers 
el  Xfrxe*.    The  same  writer  relates  (</e  Fratem. 

p.  448;  com  p.  Apopiik.  p.  173),  that  this 
Anamenes  (called  by  Justin,  u.  10,  Artemencs) 
cLiim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareius,  as 
the  eldest  of  bis  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
»tj  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
«  elde&t  of  the  sons  born  after  Dareius  had 
team*  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanus 
to  decide  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
favour  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
his  bretber  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
^reat  rwpett.  According  to  Herodotus  (rii.  2), 
vbo  tails  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artatjazanes, 
this  dispate  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  ('AptdSyTi),  a  daughter  of  Minos 
ad  Pauphae-  or  Creta.    (Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  2.) 
W  brt  Tiieseua  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus, 
Anadir  t~ll  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
^na*  1'V  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hr[>hat?»tus.    Theseos  in  return  promised  to 
n*ry  her  (Pint.  The*.  19;  Hygin.  Fab.  42; 
Wya.  ad  Odym.  xi.  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
uaad  of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
A*mi«.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  324.)   The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  Atorvaou  napTvp'iTfau>s  are  difficult 
to  oaderstand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
Phcnfcydes  by  u  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus," 
Wcaa*  he  was  indignant  at  the  profanation  of  his 
rrotto  by  the  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  In 
tba  ca*e  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
at  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  her  twin  children, 
Jir  she  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
On^pion  and  Staph  v  las.   The  more  common  tradi- 
u*m  hotter,  wav  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxos  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  differ, 
far  some  rvlate  that  be  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
>»ve  her  (Died.  iv.  61,  r.  51 ;  Pans.  L  20.  9  2,  ix. 
W.  §  X  x.  29.  f  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  father.   According  to  others,  Theseus 
^•ikleuly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  different 
entire*  are  given  for  this  act  of  faithlessness. 
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(Pint.  Tws.  20;  Or.  MtL  viii.  175,  Heroid.  10  j 
Hygin.  Fab.  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  rnised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placet!  the  crown  which  ho 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  the  stars. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeotj.  949  ;  Or.  MeL  L  & ;  Hygin.  Poet. 
Asir.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Khodius 
(iii.  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  b>*  Dionvaus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoas,  Staphylus,  Latromia, 
Euanthes,  and  Tauropolis.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Lippert,  Daciyiioth.  ii.  51,  L  383,  384  ;  Maffei, 
Gem.  Ant  iii.  88  ;  Fiiture  d'En-olano,  ii.  tab.  14  ; 
Bcllori,  A  dm.  Itom.Antiq.  Vtst.  tab.  48;  Biittiger, 
A  rchaeoL  Mus.  part  L)  *  [L.S.J 

ARIAETHUS(*A^oi0o»),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  ( 1 1  vgin. 
PoiU  Attr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  L  49,  where  'Apiai'd?  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAffUS  ('Aoicubf),  or  ARIDArTUS  ('Ao*- 
Scuos),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbarians  in  that  prince's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  c  401.  (Xen.  Amab.  L  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Pint  Aria*,  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
offered  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (Amah.  ii. 
1.  §  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  Tisaaphernes,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. (A  nab.  iL  2.  §  8,  dec*  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  Ac  ;  comp.  Plut.  Artar.  c  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithraustcs  to  put  Tisoapherncs  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  order,  b»  c.  398. 
( Poly aen.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  W ess.  and  Palm. 
ad  loc. ;  comp. XetulJeU.  iiL  1.  § 7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  b.  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlogonions  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  HdL  ir.  1.  §  27 ;  Prat. 
Ago.  c  11.)  [E.  E.] 

ARIA'MENES.  [Ariauignks.] 

ARIAMNES  ('AoieVtrns).  1.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cappadocia,  the  son  t»l  Datames, 
and  father  of  Ariarathes  I.t  reigned  50 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded  his 
Ariarathes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariarathes  111. 
in  his  life-time.  (Diod.  U) 

ARIAMNES.    [A  boa  rub,  No.  ].] 

ARIANTAS  fApuuTai),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  brazen  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampaeua,  between  the  rivers  Borya- 
thenes  and  Hypanis,  (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  ('AptavSt),  a  friend  of  Bolis,  was 
employed  by  him  to  betray  Achaeus  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  b.  c  214.  (Polyb.  riiu  18,  &c)  [See 

P*  ARIAPEITHES  Crawler,,),  a  king  of  the 
Scythians,  the  father  of  Scyles,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Spargapeithes,  the  king  of  the  Agathyrsi. 
Ariapeithes  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  from  Timncs,  the  guardian 
of  Ariapeithes,  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ana- 
charsis.    (Herod,  iv.  76,  78.) 

ARIARATHES  ('Apiapd0r}t.)  There  are  a 
great  many  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
Aria — ,  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ar, 
which  is  seen  in  'A/muot,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod.  viL  61),  and  "A sum 
or'Apstoi,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  table  laud  of  Persia.  (Herod, 
iii.  93,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  remarks  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education*  voL  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  A  rii  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya,  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
followers  of  the  Brahmanical  law  are  designated. 
He  shews  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit  m  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,"  and  Aria,  in  all  pro- 
bability, *  honoured,  respected."  In  Aria-rathe*, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  rcrfa,  "great,  master"  (Bopp,  Verylei- 
chende  Urammatik,  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  "  an  honourable  master."  (Comp. 
Pott,  Etytnolotjiscke  Forschun^en*  p.  xxxvL,  &c.) 

Aria  nit  hes  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphas, 
one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.  [A  kaphas.] 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophernes,  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
a.  c  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
appointed  Eumenes  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refusing  to  submit  to  Eumenes, 
Perdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  b.  c.  322.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Holophernes.  (Died,  xxxi.  Ed.  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
xviii.  16  ;  A  man,  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Appian,  Miihr.  8  ;  Lucian,  Macrob. 
13  ;  PluL  Eumen.  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.*6,  whose  ac- 
count is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophernes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumenes,  B.  c.  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  assistance  of  Ardoates,  the  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Aroyntas,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernor. He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxi  EcL  3.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  married  Strntonice,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  government  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father.   (Diod. /.  c.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  his 
accession,  and  reigned  B.  c.  220 — 163,  about  57 
years,  (Diod.  /.  e.  Justin,  xxix.  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
HI.,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 


ARIARATHES, 

alliance,  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war  against  tlte 
Romans.    After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  B.  c  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  ism 
1 88,  which  he  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  to 
Eumenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.    In  B.  c  1 83— 
179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phsur- 
naces.    Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roman  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  who  died  B.  c.  164.    Antiochis,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathes,  at  first  bore  him  no  children,  and  ac- 
cordingly introduced  two  supposititious  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophernes.  Subse- 
quently, how  aver,   she  bore  her  husband  two 
daughters  and  a  son,   Mithridates,  afterwards 
Ariarathes  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathes  of 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon  him.   The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (lit, 
xxxviL  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  xxiL  24,  ixv. 
2,  4,  xxvL  6,  xxxi.  12,  13;  Appian,  Syr.  5,  32, 
42;  Diod.  I  ft) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previously  called  Mi- 
thridates, reigned   33  years,   b.  c  163 — 130. 
He  was  surnamed  Philopator,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 
According  to  Livy  (xlii.  19),  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  supposititious  sons  of 
the  late  king.    In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans  *  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  upon  hint, 
and  brought  forward  Holophernes,  one  of  the  sup- 
posititious sons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.    Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  B.  c  158.    He  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
have  allowed  Holophernes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appian  (Sur.  47), 
and  implied  by  Polybius  (xxxiL  20).    The  joint 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  sole 
king.    In  B.  c.  154,  Ariarathes  assisted  At  talus  in 
his  war  against  Prunias,  and  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
in  command  of  his  forces.    He  fell  in  B.  c  130,  in 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicns  of  Per- 
gamu*.    In  return  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lvcaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.    By  his  wife  Laodice  he  had  six  children ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  she.  might 
obtain  the  government  of  the  kingdom.    After  she 
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had  been  put  to  death  by  the  people  on  account  of 
k'T  cruelty,  her  youngest  son  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  (hied.  L  c,  &xr,  xxiv.  p.  626,  ed.  Wcw. ; 
Po4yb.  iii  5,  xxxii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  12  ;  Justin, 

X  XX  T.  1,    XXX  Til.  1.) 

VI.  The  youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  34*  years,  B.  c.  130—96.  He  was  a 
child  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  ns  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  by  means 
of  Gordiuv  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxviii.  1 ;  Mem- 
non,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nico- 
medes, king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king.    But  Nicomedes  was 


VII.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  how- 
ever, also  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  ^Mxm^L)    The^Cappadocians  ^rebelled 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI. ;  but 
he  wa»  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  tons  of 
Ariarathes  VL,  the  royal  family  was  extinct. 
Mithridates  placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shamelessncs*,  says  Justin,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariarathes  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
aynrisi  .a n&ioiucus.  i  ne  senate,  nowe^er,  ciiu  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarzanes.  (Justin,  xxxriii.  1,  2  ;  Strab.  xii. 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  nnd  brother 
•f  Ariobarzanes  III. (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  R.  c.  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con- 
finned  Ariobarzanes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariarathes  under  his  brother's  government. 
Ariarathes  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 
(Appian,  A  C.  v.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.) 

Clinton  makes  this  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Ario- 
hnrzanes  III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second) ;  but  as 


there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarzanes, 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [  Ahiobarzank.s], 
and  Strabo  (xiL  p.  540)  says  that  the  family  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarxanes  III.  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathes,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  at  me 
to  Rome  in  B.  c  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  1 1. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
/ .  //.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  arc 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOT2,  EI1I+ANOT2, 
and  +IAOMHTOP02.  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  ('Apufowv),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1 ) 
Ariarates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  tho 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochua.  (Plut.  Alius. 
c.  30.)  . 

ARIBAEUS  CAfUtatos\  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrcanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  according  to  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia.  (ii.  1.  §5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  ( Aputlmj),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippolytus,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Pans.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  ii. 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  239 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner: — The  sacred  grovo 
oi  iincnus  containeu  one  tree  irom  wnicn  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  (Ot/ig.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rex  nemortntis.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  260, 
Ac.),  Suetonius,  and  Pausanias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.      [L.  S.] 

AH  IDA  1. i  s.    [Aria  bits;  Arbhidakia.] 

ARIDO'LIS  ('ApiSwAif),  tyrant  of  Atabanda  in 
Can  a,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  B.  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.  (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIUNOTK  (•Apeyvc^ru),  of  Samoa,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcnno.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus  ( Suidas,  s.r.  "AprvvoSTTj,  Qtavol,  rivflcry.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.^  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629; 
Harpocrat.  *.  r.  Eiw.) 

ARIONO'TUS  (Kplywrot),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom. 
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and  had  the  surname  of  UpSs.  ( I.ucian,  PktiapsevJ. 

c  29,  &c.) 

ARIMA'ZES  CAfHfU^vi)  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
('Apioud^j),  a  chief  who  had  possession,  in  a  c. 
328,  of  a  very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droyaen  identifies  with  a 
place  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pass  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimazes  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit.  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Ractrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Cnrtins  (viL  1 1 ) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimazes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  A  man  (iv.  1 9)  or  Polyaenus  (iv.  &  i  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  617.) 

ARIMNESTUS  (V^>).  the  com- 
mander of  the  Platacans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea.  (Paus.  ix.  4.  §  1 ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plut.  Aritt.  ell.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestus,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestua.  [ Akimnkktus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  {'ApioSctfdyris).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pont  us. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridates  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  8.  §  4  ;  Aristot 
Polit.  t.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobarzanes  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  b.  c.  405,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  J/elL 
i.  4.  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidas  in 
ac.  388.  (/rf.v.  1.  §  28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  8.  c.  363—337.  (Diod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  five  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  a  c 
368.  (Xen.  HM.  vii.  1.  §  27.)  Ariobarzanes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  (Datam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  a  c  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.  Demosthenes,  in 
b.  c  352,  speaks  of  Ariobarzanes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
(/*  Aristocrat,  pp.  666,  687.)  He  mentions  him 
again  (pro  /?W.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
a  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobarzanes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  111.,  began  to  reign 
B.  c  266  and  died  about  a  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memnon,  cc  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobarzanes  and  his  father,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  ( Apollon. 
op.  Stepk.  Byx.  s.  v.  'Aytcvpa.)  Ariobarzanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satrap  of  Persia,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
Guagamcla,  b.  c.  331,  to  secure  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepoli*.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 
the  pass ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other  I 
account*,  a  Lycian,  having  acquainted  him  with  a 


way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The  Persians 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobarzanes  escaped  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Arrian,  iiL  18 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  68 ;  Curt.  v.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Clinton  ( /•'.  //.iiL  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.  Surnamed  Phil o romaeus  (4>iXopeifxauos)  on 
coins  (a  c.  93—63),  was  elected  king  by  the 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans 
about  ac  93.  (Justin,  xxxviiL  2;  Strab.  xiL  p.  540; 
Appian,  Mitkr.  10.)    He  was  several  times  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  as 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    He  seems  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  that  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  a  c.  92.  (Pint  Sulla,  5  ;  Liv.  EpiL  70; 
Appian,  Mitkr.  57.)    He  was  a  second  time  ex- 
pelled about  a  c.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.    He  was 
then  restored  by  M.'  Aquillius,  about  a  c  89 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  10,  11  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3),  but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  ac  88.  In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridates ;  and  Ariobarzanes  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a  c  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut.  S*Ua,  22,  24  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm. 
173,  ed.  Reim. ;  Appian,  Mitkr.  60.)  Ariobar- 
zanes appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
pad  ocia,  though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  b.  c  66,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.    (Cic  pro  Leg.  Man.  2,  5.)    He  was. 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.    Soon  after  this,  probably  about 
B.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  105, 114,/?.  C.  i.  103 ;  VaLMax. 
v.  7.  §  2.)    We  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.     The  inscription  on  the  coin  fmra 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  indis- 
tinct and  partly  effaced  :  it  should  be  BA2IA£02 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦lAOPAMAIOT.    Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  hand. 


II.  Surnamed  PhUopator  (vtAowdVaip),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  a  c.  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  ac.  51,  in  which  year  his  son  was 
reigning.  He  appears  to  have  been  assassinated, 
as  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  rv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
barzanes in  one  of  his  orations.  (De  Prov.  Corns.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  father's,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Surnamed  Eusehes  and  PhiloromaeuM  (Ei- 
at€ijs  iced  *i\optifuuos),  according  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  xv.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  father  not 
long  before  a  c  61.  (Cic  /.  e.)  While  Cicero  was 
in  Oil icia,  he  protected  Ariobarzanes  from  a  con- 
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'pnrv  which  waa  formed  against  him,  and  esta- 
blished him  in  his  kingdom.  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  17, 
rr.  2,  4,  5,  md  AtL  t.  20;  Plut.  Vie.  36.)  It 
appears  from  Cicero  that  Ariobarxaues  was  Ten- 
poor,  and  th.it  ho  owed  Pompey  and  M.  Brutus 
Urge  utiBs  of  money.  (^a*  Jitt.  vi.  1 — 3.)  In 
the  w«r  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 


men.  (Cat*.  B.  C.  in.  4 ;  Fkxr.  it.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  forgive  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories. 
He  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  Phar- 
king  of  Poutua.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  alii.  48; 
Hirt  BHL  Alex.  34,  Ac)  He  was  slain  in  rc.  42 
by  Cassias,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlrii.  33 ;  Appiaa,  B.  C.  iv.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  Ariobaraanes  the  inscrip- 


t  n  is  BA2L\Efc2  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT2 
KAI  ♦LXOPflMAIOT.    (Eckhei,  iii.  p.  200.) 


ARIOVISTU&  287 

bled  round  the  Teasel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarus, 
from  whence  be  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  bis  adventure  to  Periaoder.  When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  tliey  said 
that  ho  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  (Herod,  i.  24  ; 
Oelliua,  xvi  19 ;  Hygin.  Fob.  194  ;  Pans.  iii.  25. 
j  5.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pausinias 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  rithara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  I.e.;  Senr.  ad 
Virg.  Edog.  viii.  54  ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xii.  45.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk  s  Poetae  Lyriti  6'ruect,  p. 
566,  eke. 

2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
D«- meter;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  marc,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demetcr  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the   horac  Arion,  and  a 


AH]  ( )M  AKDUS  ('Apio'fuipSef),  a  Persian  word,   daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 


the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
mad  (rir),  whence  come*  mcrdi  (virilitaa,  virtus). 
Ario*!»ardus  would  therefore  signify  44  a  man  or 
hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect.**  (Pott, 
HtymrJogiicke  Fortchunijcn,  p.  xxxri.)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Ario^  see  Asuaratuxs. 

1  The  son  of  Darehis  and  Parmys,  the  daughter 
of  Sesenlis,  commanded  the  Mnschi  and  Tibareni 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artuphius,  commanded  the 
<  •i>pn  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  67.) 

1  Tno  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
t'*nraanders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.   (Aesch.  Pert.  38,  313.) 

ARl'ON  ('Af*W).  1.  An  ancient  Greek  ban! 
sad  trrrat  master  on  the  cithara,  was  a  native  of 
McJhvmna  in  I^esbos,  and,  according  to  some  no 
ewats,  a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithvnur.hic  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
I Hewd.  i  23 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Of.  xiii.  25.)  All 
tradj  turns  al«ut  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
D>nuth.  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about  B.  c. 
•  «».  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
hfe  at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
«aiwlr  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
»tory  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
•ai'ed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth,  On 


uninitiated.  (Pans.  viii.  25.  8  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (op.  Pout.  L  c)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Oaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zepbyrua 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Pans.  L  c. ;  Hesiod. 
Sad.  Here.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  B.  c  58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Aediti  (in  the  modern 
Hurgandy),  the  other  by  the  Arverni  (Auvergne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 


in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
1 5,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  large 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000  :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes:  —  the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  Sedusii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  northwards  to  tbe 


injm  mciif  to  Lonnxn.  im  one  occasion,  nnine  to  me  uanuoe,  ana  nonnwarus  to  tno 
was  rum  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take    Riesengebirge  and  Erzgebirge,  or  even  beyond 

r.irt  i.  -  •   *  -  _*      if.  *l  •__      .i   ».  .l  •    i  j   »  •  •   i  


Ptt  ut  some  musical  contest.  He  won  th 
aad,  hden  with  presenU,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
U>i«n  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
"l^e  saflors  coveted  his  treasures  and  meditated 
Jn  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  informed  his  be- 
WWd  of  the  plot  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  atre  bis  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
°a«  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
*  As.  rithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
}>  the  pmw  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
"spired  itmins,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
**•  Bat  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assem- 


hem.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  //eer,  u  a 
host,**  and  I'lirtt,  «*  a  prince,'*  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  arnicas.  They  entirely  subdued  tbe  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  Rut  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  seized  a  third  part  of 
tbe  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  dc- 
a  second  portion  of  equal  extent.  Divf 
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tiucus,  the  only  noble  Aeduan  who  had  neither 
given  hostage*  nor  token  the  oath,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  h.id 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
vistus, and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Gaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  orders  to  Ariovistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  tho  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesontio 
(Besancon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
they  wero  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  favourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himself.  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat ;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
( Hist.  iv.  78)  we  find  Cereal  is  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  **  nrquut  alius  Ariorisiits  ri\pto  GuJlutrum 
potiretur."  This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Caes.  D.  G.  L  31—53;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31, 
&c;  Plut.  Ote$.  18 ;  Liv.  EpU.  104.)  [G.E.  L.C.] 
ARIPHRON  (  Apr-frw*).  1.  The  father  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  vii.  33,  viii.  131 ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat  Protag.  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful paean  to  health  ("Tyi'sio),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  (<fc 
Laptu  inter  Salt,  c  6.)  and  Maxim  us  Tyrius  (xiiL 
1 .)  It  is  printed  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrid  Oraeei, 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  (*A/hV*>»)-  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Arisbe  derived 
its  name  from  her.  (Steph.  By  a.  $.  v.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Tcucer  and  wife  of  Dardanus. 


She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  some  traditions 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  tho  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  By  a. ».  v. ;  Lycophr. 
1308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  camp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macarus,  and  wife  of  Pari*, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.c;  Euetath.  Lc)  [L.S.] 

ARISTAE'XETUS  ('AputtoWoi ),  of  Dymae, 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantincia, 
b.  c  207.    (Polyb.  xL  11.)  [AnisTAXNua.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  PhascUs,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byx.  («.  r. 
r4\a.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc  1W.  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  (MU.  Graec  ii.  p.  697)  mention* 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTA  E'NETUS('Apurra^rrot),  the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love- Letters  (rwi&roXal 
ipvninai\  which  were  first  edited  by  Sarobucua, 
(Antwerp,  1566),  and  subsequentlv  by  de  Pauvr, 
(Utrecht,  1736),  Abresch,  (Zwoll.  1749),  and 
Boissonade  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus, 
and  Plutarch  ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventure*  ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  Urn 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
N  icuea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius*  Epistles  arc 
addressed,  :ind  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicomedia,  A.  d.  358.  (Comp.  Axomian.  Mar- 
cell.  xviL  7.)  That  this  supposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomimus  Canunallus  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  Apollonian*  (xxiii.  267)  as  his  contem- 
porary.   Sidonius  died  A.  D.  484.         [C  T.  A.  ] 

ARISTAENUS  ('Aplffratros),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polybio* 
(Sch weigh,  ad  Polyb,  xvii.  1)  and  Plutarch  \pki- 
lop.  13,  17).  Aristaenos,  however,  appo;irs  t>>  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  stm tegus of  the  Achaean 
league  in  a.  a  198,  and  induced  the  Achaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
ccdon.  Polybius  defends  him  from  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  197)  be  was  again  strategus  and  accom- 
panied the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininns  to  his 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  19 — 21, 
32;  Polyb.  xvii.  1,  7,  13.)  In  the  same  year  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  &  c.  1 95, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Raminino* 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  in  order  to  attack 
Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  ice.)  He  was  aUo 
strategus  in  B.  c.  185,  and  attacked  Philopo*  hh-u 
and  Lycorta*  for  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen,  and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv.  9;  comp  Plut 
Philop.  17  i  Pmu.TiiL51.il.) 
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ARISTAEON.  [Arista™*.] 

ARISTAEUS  ('Aptaraios),  an  ancient  divinity 

rsii:[«p«?d  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  as  in 
Tbmely,  Ceos,  and  Boeotia,  but  especially  in 
a*  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
**S  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
The  different  accounta  about  Aristaeus,  who  once 
ww  i  mortal,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  a  god 
thmugh  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, teem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  several  distinct  beuitrs,  who  were  subbetjiiently 
kifotmed  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  according  to 
i  norc  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cjwa*,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
hat  asare  local  traditions,  call  his  father  Cheiron 
crCsryitos.  (Died,  iv.  81,  Ac.;  Apollon.  Hhod. 
id,  500,  etc  with  the  SchoL;  Pind.  Pfk  ix.  45, 
Ac)  The  stories  about  his  youth  ore  very  mar- 
idioav  and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  ApoDo  from  mount  Petion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyme  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.  After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris- 
taew  went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
frost  Cheiron  and  the  mu*e*  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  According  to  some  statements  he 
~i.-ncd  Aatonoe,  the  daughter  of  C.idmus,  who 
«w  him  several  sons,  Churmus,  Calaicarpus,  Ac- 
ueon,  sad  Polydorua.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  975.) 
A:ter  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
I  fr  Thebes  and  went  to  Ceos,  whose  inhabitants 

^liwred  from  a  destructire  drought,  by  erecting 
j  a.tar  to  Zeus  Ieniacus.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
gratification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 

thence  be  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
*»W  to  Sicily,  visited  several  islands  of  the 
Meditenancan,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
^uMs.  From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
<*tr  Magna  Graecia  and  other  Greek  colonies. 
At  last  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 

£? <lweUe<1  for  i0ine  time  near  mount  Haemus, 
*w»  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis- 
*fT»wL  (Comp,  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
i*  <me  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
"Tthoiogj:  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
**"  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations ; 
« tssght  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
*      folds  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
°**r  causes  of  destruction  ;  he  was  a  &«dr  rd/uor, 
r  *n,  and  dA«{irnff>.    The  benefits  which  he  con- 
"P00  nan,  differed  in  different  places  ac- 
a*~*S  to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
01 P0**^  to  heat  and  droughts,  received 
wnwgh  him  rain  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 
**T  «wl  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
•jw  W    (Virg.  Geory.  i.  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (atiiL  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
br  describing  Nomios  and  Agrcus,  which  are  only 
M^naae*  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect- 
u-t  the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
tee  Rasche,  Ux.  Numism.  i.  1.  p.  1 100,  and 
hi*  worship   in   general  Brundsted, 
*T£M  «  Gricd.  L  p.  40,  dec.         [L.  SJ 
ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
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ARISTAEUS  ('AptoTouor),  the  son  of  Daroo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagomcan  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythngnras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  his  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author .  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  vii,  Mathem. 
Chli,  init)  Stobaeus  has  given  (Eel.  L  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heercn)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (Jltpl  'Ap/tori'as),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Aristaeus.  (Fabric. 
Bill  Graec.  L  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.  [Arwtkas,] 

ARISTA'GORA  (*Apt<rray6pa).  1.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c ; 
Ilarpocrat.  #.  e.  'Ae)0<u.) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.  e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Kpumrfipas),  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
a  c.,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphernes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoraa  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrassed  through  the  failure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphernes,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seise 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering his  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart:  at  Athens  he  wan 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed  ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagoraa,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
wan  bent  upon  himself ;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  bad 
raised,  he  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edoniuns,  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be- 
eieged.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  utterly  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124— 120  ; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apurrayiifxii).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Cuina,  son  of  Heracleidca,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.   On  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians  from  Per- 
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sin,  b.  c  500,  Aristagnros  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  how- 
ever, dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  iv.  138, 
v.  37,  38.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  .the  Ionian  chiefs 
left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ("Apurrayipas^  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt  fSteph.  Byz.  ».  ee.  'Epporv^ 
tftcif,  To/co^if-or,  Nutiov  tnsVn,  'EAAifyurdr ; 

Aelian,  H.  A.  xL  10.)  Stephanus  Byx.  (*.  r. 
rvraucSwoXis)  says,  that  Aristogoras  was  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  mid  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  12.  s. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
mids, he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
been  a  contemporary  of,  Duris  of  Samos  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 
ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet  [Mktaoknbs.] 
ARI'STANAX  (*Aoi<rTdVa{),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whoso 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  So  ran  us  (De  Arte  ObsUtr.  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARISTANDER  fAf(<rravo>f),  the  most  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
survived  the  king.  (Arrian,  Amab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
&c;  Curt  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  vii.  7 ;  Plut  Aler. 
25 ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  64  ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristandcr  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (/f.  A^.  xvii.  25.  s.  38 ; 
Elcnchus,  lib.  viiL  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.)  and  Lucion 
{PkUopai.  c  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Pares,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Acgospotami  (a.  c 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclae.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet  :  that 
of  AriBtander  had  Spartu  holding  a  lyre;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite,  (Paus.  iiL 
18.  §5.)  [P.S.J 

ARISTARCHUS  CVoreyxot).  I.  Is  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  **  Four  Hundred  "  (u.  c  4 1 1 ) 
at  Athens  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongot 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Thenunencs, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  (•©.  92) ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
stratcgus,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  bis  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(/£>.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xcn.  HdL  i.  7.  §  28  ;  Lycurg.  c  Z*oer. 
p.  164;  Thirlwall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  I  A.  H.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.  (Afem.  Ji.  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  n.  c.  400  was 


sent  out  to  succeed  Cleander  as  harmost  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxe*, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byzantium.  Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  tk-ir 
residence  in  the  city  itself.  Aristarchus,  fiillmring 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anaxibhu, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyxicus 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slarrs. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Phaniabazua,  he  preventni 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  imvsging 
that  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Axab.  viL  2.  §5  4 — 7, 
viL  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  §3  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Pilocarpi » 
to  Selcucus,  the  son  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  a.  c 
190.  (Polyb.  xxL  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchians,  appointed 
by  Pompey  after  the  dote  of  the  Mithndatic  war. 
( Appian,  de  BelL  Milk,  c  1 1 4.)        [C.  P.  M.  J 

ARISTARCHUS  ('ApiWapxos),  of  Alkx**- 
dria,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretatioa  of 
dreams.    ( X)i*tpoKptT a,  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('A^apx"),  d>«  Chro- 
nograph xr,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  events  which  took  plate 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Areiopagitc.  (Hiliiui- 
nus,  Ep.  ad  Ludovicum*  quoted  by  Vossius,  Hid. 
Urate  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Westermann  ) 

ARISTARCHUS   ''Aplorafrxp*)*    the  nxrt 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
wiis  a  native  of  Samothrace.    He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  s 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Ron* 
also.    Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  Amurchu* 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon    too  was  one  of  bis  pupil*. 
(A then.  ii.  p.  71.)    Owiug,  however,  to  the  bud 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  oi 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Phjscou, 
Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  drop»y. 
lie  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Arisiagans  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammsrisns 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciple*  of  Aris- 
tarchus were  designated  by  the  names  of  «* 
'Apurr&px*toi  or  oi  cbr*  'Apurrdpxov.  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Crates 
of  Mall  us,  the  head  of  the  grammatical  school  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  mil  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  »*» 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  text*  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophaor*. 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies emUrscrd 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  is*" 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  cocteo- 
pomries  are  regarded  as  the  first  who  establish^ 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarcbni 
himself  is  often  colled  the  prince  of  gramn>arian» 
d  (rooi^oios  TsT*'  *)>#u>i^ttr«<t«r»',  or  6  ypawian**- 
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wot).  Suida*  ascribe*  to  him  more  than  800 
moawDtaries  (w»o^*rrj/*<rra).  while  from  an  expres- 
lim  of  a  SrhoJiaat  on  Horace  (Epist.  ii.  1.  267) 
rae  writers  hare  inferred,  that  Aristarchus  did 
Ml  write  anything  at  alL  Besides  these  throfu4- 
tiara,  we  find  mention  of  a  ve»y  important  work, 
wtfi  inKarfias,  of  which  unfortunately  a  very  few 
fragments  only  are  extant.  It  was  attacked  by 
(.  ratal  in  a  work  irtpl  dytefia\ias.  (Gellius,  ii.  25.) 
All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  hare  of  his  consists  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however, 
would  he  utterly  insufficient  to  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  knmeuie  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
sad  abort  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Eustathius  and 
cull  more  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
gahed  b]^Yillaiaoa,^^ke,  17JJ»  f°y»  h^ 

not  with  standing    their    fragmentary  nature, 
shew  as  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.    A  *  far  as 
tlx  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  above  all 
t!i'jy»  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
sad  corruptions.    He  marked  those  vera*  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speak iag,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
di risen  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphsodies, 
sre  the  work  of  Aristarchus  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
iVr.tion  which  Aristarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
rare  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editor*  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  tirst  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.    Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  other  gram 
::  anacs,  as  Callistratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
i'lokmat'ua  of  A  seal  on,  wrote  separate  works  upon 
In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
(nents,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
tine,  his  merits  were  as  great  as  those  he  acquired 
bj  his  critical  labours.    His  explanations  as  well 
**  his  criticisms  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
drtad  of  words  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  also 
upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
Bylhology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  com  posi- 
tion sad  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.    He  was 
s  decided  opponent  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 
<>'  the  poet  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
cmuries  laU-r  became  very  general,  and  was  per- 
haps never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
hi  our  own  days  by  the  author  of  44  Homerus.* 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
well  as  the  lustorical  character  of  their  author, 
ie«n  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
We  bestowed  great  aire  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
new  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac- 
hats, the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byxantium.     It  cannot  be  surprising 
ttat  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
wch  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athcnaeus  (v. 
P-  177),  in  which  Athcnocles  of  Cyzicus  is  pre- 
ferred to  Aristarchus,  are  more  than  counter- 


balanced by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Panaetius  (A then.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarchus  a  /tfumt,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  MattheMus  Distcrtatio  de  Aristarcko 
GrummtUica,  Jena,  1725,  4to. ;  Villoison,  Prvltg. 
ad  Apollo*.  Lut  Horn.  p.  xv.,  Ac,  Vroleg.  ad  Horn. 
Iliad,  p.  xxvi.,  Ac;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
\\  olf,  PrvUyoM.  in  Hum.  p.  ccxvL,  Ac,  and  Lehrs, 
De  Aristarcki  Studiit  Hornet-id*  RegimonC  Prusa. 
1833,  8vo.)  [L.  SJ 

ARISTARCHUS  CAp/<rropx«0-  >•  A  Greek 
physician,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  b.  c. 
261—246  (Polyaen.  Stndeg.  viii.  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Actios,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (GaL  De  Compot.  Medioam.  ec. 
Loc.  v.  1 1,  vol.  xiii.  p  824.)  (W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  {'Aplarapxos\  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
be  was  living  between  B.  c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  fi«7dAij  oivrofys  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  Hipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  1st  Calippic 
period :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  {de  Facie  in  Orhe  Lunae),  which  makes 
I  him  contemporary  with  Clcauthcs  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zcno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter* 
mination  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (*«pi  >*«7«0«"  tal  dwooTiyatTftw 
ifXiov  tral  o"«Ai}>Tjf).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  *.  v.  <£jAoVo<por,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypo  then  use  and  sido 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it.  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phenome- 
non in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  Iu 
fact,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  real  value  is  less  than  a  right  angle  by 
about  half  a  minute  only ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  di>tance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.    Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  too  great    The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84'.)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.    No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.  [Eratosthenes.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth's 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
tk'iphium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(Sornn.  Scip.  i.  20.)    This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximan- 
dbr],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tangents.    The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
}awuTTis  (Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  wepl  m«7«- 
«W,  &c  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (de  foe.  in  orb.  luu. 
p.  922)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chus ought  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
(ihroTiM/Mvof),  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
KA«UPtjj  $frro  9tiv  *Api<rrapX(tri  *•  T-  *•) ;  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes mentions  one  irpds  '  Kpiarapxov.  (See  also 
Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math,  p.  4 1 0,  c. ;  Stobacus  i.  2G.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  »f*»fifu'-n)j  ('•  <*.),  refers  to  the 


same  theory,  (ilrorfdrrcu  y&p\  «.  t.  A.)  Bat  the 
treatise  w«pl  fwyfQQv  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra 
ther  as  a  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  {Plat. 
p.  100'))  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
onlv  hypothetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schso- 
bacli.  (6V*-*.  d.  Grieek.  Astronomie^  p.  468,  kc.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  ^ofjadnp  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  is 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipate 
of  modern  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  h  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applia- 
ble  to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicate*  s 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines 

Censorinus  (rfe  Die  Natali,  c  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magna*  anvu  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  v*pl  prrf**y 
was  published  by  Oeor.  Valla,  Venet  1498,  sad 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxoo. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  voL  iii.  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambre,  Hat  de 
V Astronomic  Andenne,  liv.  L  chap.  5  and  9;  La- 
place, Syst.  dn  Monde,  p.  381 ;  Schauhaeh  in  Erscd 
and  G  ruber's  Enntdop'ddie.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Ap«VrapX<«)  of  Teoea,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  B.  c  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  ©btauw-d 
the  prize.  (Suidas,  $.  v.;  Euseb.  Ckron.  Am**.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  hue* 
(Stobacus,  Tit  63.  §  9,  tit  120.  §  2;  Athea. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays, 
namely,  the  'AffieAnT«ft,  which  he  is  said  to  lure 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  'Ax**"*' 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festos,*  r. 
prolato  uere).  and  the  TdVraAoi.    (Stobsecs,  ii. 

Ml.)  IPS-J 

ARISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  sad 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  pktnre 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)  [P- 

ARI'STEAS  ('Aourrtof),  of  Proconnesus,  a  son 
of  Caystrobius  or  Demochares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  shoot  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  hi* 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  A  bans  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living 
years  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristcns  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  moth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  there  s» 
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r.W  traditions  which  place  him  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  ox  describe  him  mi  con  temporary  and  teach- 
er of  Homer.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (ir.  13 — 16),  Tsetses  (Chil.  ii.  724, 
to.)  and  Suidas  (*,  c),  Aristeas  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  alter  his  death,  and  whoso  soul  could 


leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plea- 
sure. He  was,  like  A  bans,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  hare  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum.  Herodotus  calls  him 
the  mvourite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  {foi- 
e^A^rrvir).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through 
the  coontries  north  and  cast  of  the  Kuxine,  and  to 
hare  visited  the  coontries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
ziiaapae,  Cimmerii,  Hvperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations  and  alter  his  return  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  called  vd  'Aptfubnrvta,  in 
which  he  seems  to  hare  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  hare  seen.  This  work,  which 
unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
looked! 


rr  >gTtiphical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
the  logographcrs.  But  it  was 
a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (i.  p. 
21,  xiii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  dn)p  yvrjs  rf  nt  dAAov. 
The  poem  44  Arimaspeia"  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (Paus.  L  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9  ;  Pol- 
lux, ix.  5  i  Gellius,  ix.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Longinns  (-Or  Smbtim.  x.  4)  and  Tzctzcs  (Chil. 
viL  686,  dec).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  them- 
selves  denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it. 
(Dionya.  HaL  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  23.)  It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
•Lw  al*o  mentions  a  thereon v  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  srbich,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
Ik  HaL  Graec  p.  10,  Ac  ed.  Westermann ;  Bode, 
(ksek.  der  Ejnxk.  Dichii.  pp.  472—478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  CApt<rr«u).  1.  Son  of  Adei- 
mantas.  [AaWTXCR.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re- 
trmt  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  Anal,  iv.  1. 
§  28,  vi  §  20.) 

3.  Of  Stratoniee,  was  the  victor  at  the  Olympic 
frames  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  OL  191.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5  ;  Krause, 
Ofympia,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  Argive,  who  invited  Pyrrbus  to  Argos, 
&  c.  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.    (Plut.  Pyrrh,  30.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Varro.  (L.L. 
x.  75,  e«L  M'uUer.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
his  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (a  c. 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Elcazar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
Egypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  translators,  «rard  tout  iSSo^Kotna 
(the  Septuagint ),  and  the  same  name  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
given  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
letter  from  AriMeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  years  298  and  285  n.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  b.  c  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
front  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  seventy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil.  1561, 
8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo. ;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  Biblioth.  Pair.  ii.  p. 
771.    (Fabric  Bib.  Graec.  ui.  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preters is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (op.  Euteb.  /'roe/*. 
Eton.  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaeus  (ViL  Mo*.  2),  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort, 
ad  Grate,  p.  1 3,  ApoL  p.  72,  LHaL  cum  Tryph.  p. 
297),  lrenaeus  (Adv.  Ifaer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom.  i.  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  18),  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evan.  viii.  1), 
Athanasius  (Synop.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (CuUck.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (Da 
Men*,  et  Pond.  3),  Jerome  (Proef.  in  Pentateuch ; 
QuaesL  m  Genes.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (De  Civ. 
Dei,  xviiL  42,  43),  Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  {In  I'talm.  2),  and 
Theodoret.  (Proef .  m  P$alm.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PA  PI  AS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capfto- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  APICTEAC 
KAI  riAIIlAC  A*POAICIElC.  From  the  style  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckelmann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
(  Werlcey  vi.  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  vii.  247 ),  and 
figured  by  Cnvaceppi  (  Raccolta  di  Statue^  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Mm.  Capit.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTElDES('Ap»ffr«18Tjf).  1.  Son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  B.  c  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justcst 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Thcmistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95)  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  rbv  fw*  *Apurrtvbov 
<p4pov.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)    In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  he 
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is  the  example  of  the  virtue,  to  rare  among  states- 
men, of  justice,  and  is  said  44  to  have  become  singu- 
larly famous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
the  whole  of  Greece."  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demos- 
thenes he  U  styled  the  assessor  of  the  <p6pos  (c 
Arittoer.  pp.  689,  690),  and  in  Aeechines  he  has  the 
title  of  u  the  Just."  (&  Tim.  p.  4.  L  23,  c.  Ctes.  pp.  79. 
L  38, 90, 1L 1 8, 20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  have,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch's  detailed  biography, 
derived  from  various  sources,*  good  and  bad. 

If  is  family,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch-bearer  was  his  cousin) ;  he  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Cleisthcnes  (Plut.  2,  An. 
Sent,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly 
from  personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Themistoclea.  They  fought  together,  Aristeidea 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  suffered 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citizen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  (Herod,  viii.  79 ; 
Dem.  cAristog.  ii.  p.  802.  L  16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Themistoclea  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  strategus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (PluL  Aris(.  11,  but 
comp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  ^pifffia  'Apurrtiiov  embra- 
cing them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratical  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  cbnorsia  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataca  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71) ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristcides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  Callis- 
thenes,  Idomeneus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
wrote  an  'Apurrtltris  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chios,  Panaetius,  and  Craterus:  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles  (see  o.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
Charon  Lampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  b.  c),  and  Stesimbrotus  Thasius,  Deinon, 
Heracleides  Ponticus,  and  Neanthcs ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  of  Hcllanicus  and  Philochorus,  and 
the  Chia  of  Ion. 


concert  with  Themistocles,  as  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  city  (Heraci.  Pont.  1 );  as  his  colleague 
in  the  eintxxsfty  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  its 
walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perhaps  al*o  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
produced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citizen* 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleague  and  disciple,  Ciman,  he 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.     This  fir^t 
<p6pot  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  trva&ury 
at  Deloe,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Saturn um 
age.    It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  his  last  recorded  act    He  lived,  Theo- 
phrastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  th<? 
words  see  ThirlwalTs  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  nmnre 
unjust  and  expedient.    During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cimona  coadjutor  at 
borne,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens,  lie 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontus,  more  probably, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely,  a* 
Nepos  states,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  F.  If.  in  the 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch1*  time  at  Pbak- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  hia 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  hia  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (PluL  27 ;  comp. 
Dem.  c.  LepL  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachm 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Alrihatde*; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  grand-daiighu-r. 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  archon  eporyrnn*, 
among  the  pentacosiomedimni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  hia  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  be  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  had  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  Tbie 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  of 
integrity,  though  Theophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be 
proof,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  sonse, 
usual,  of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  father  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupiL  lu 
the  Theaetetus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
society,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
he  had  gained;  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Theagea.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(Plat.  Lackey  p.  179,  a,  Ac;  Thcaet.  p.  151,  a; 
Tkeag.  p.  131,  a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of   Archippus,   an  At 
of  the  ships  sent  to  collect 
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the  Greek  atate*  in  a  c  425  and  424.  (Time. 
if.  50,  75,) 

4.  An  Eicon,  conqaered  in  the  armed  race  at 
the  Olympic,  to  the  Diaulot  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  burs'  horse-race  at  the  Nemcan  games. 
(Pan*.  tL  16.  §  3.) 

AJUSTE'lDES,  P.  AELIUS  ('Apurrefcijr), 
ntmamed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician*  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  vai  the  «m  of  Euda»mon,  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  and  l>orn  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
*«ne  in  A.  D.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  A.  D. 
117.     He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al- 
most on  paralleled  seal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
fthich  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
a  man,  and  along  with  it  he  cultivated  poetry  as 
au  amusement.    Besides  the  rhetorician  H erodes 
Atttcna,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  he  also  received 
instructions  from  Aristocles  at  Pergamus,  from 
Poleman  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyseum.  (Philostr.  ViL  SopL  ii.  9; 
Suidas,  $.  c  'Kpurrdbit* ;  Aristeid.  OraL  fmu  in 
Alex.  p.  80,  ed.  Jebb.)     After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
use,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.    The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  which  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.   ( Aristeid.  Orat. 
Amjypt.  iL  p.  331,  cVc ;  Philostr.  Vil.  Soj>k  ii.  9. 
§  1.)    Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  years.   He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
hit  protracted  illness  prevented  hi*  prosecuting  his 
studies,  for  he  was  well  at  intervals ;  and  in  his 
"Seraiones  Sacri"  {Upol  A0701,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
his  illness  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
siudiea.    During  this  period  and  afterwards,  be 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  be  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  its  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towns.    (Senm.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
& c)    He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  whose  acquaintance  be  bad  formed  in 
Ionia,  and  when  in  a.  d.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
tcides represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
rously assisted  the  Smy  niacins  in  rebuilding  their 
town.    The  Smymaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristcides  by  erecting  to  bun  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philostr.  ViL  Sopk  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
EpitL  ad  M.  AurcL  et  Gommod.  i.  p.  512.)  Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  accept- 
ed only  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  about  A.  D.  180,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  GO,  and  according  to  others  of 
70.    The  circumstance  of  bis  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  tliat  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  (Aniiol.  Planud.  p.  370)  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  Smyrna.    The  memory  of  Aris- 
tcides was  honoured  in  several  ancient  towns  by 
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statues.  (Liban.  KpuL  1551.)  One  of  these  n- 
p resenting  the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Viscouti, 
leonograpk.  Greco,  i.  plate  xxxi.  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  DiaerU  Sul.  Mvmo  Venmete,  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

The  works  of  Aristcides  extant  are,  fifty-five, 
orations  and  declamations  (including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  viz. 
wtpl  woAirucov  A070W  *aj  wtpl  chpsAovs  A070U. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cizycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
I  socrates.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  Upol  \6yoi,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modern  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  be 
ejected  by  Mesmerism.  ( Tborlacius,  OpuscuL  iL 
p.  129,  Ac)  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristcides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  (BiU.  Gr.  vi.  p.  15,  Ac),  and  more 
completely  by  Wcstermann.  (GescA.  der  GriecJL 
Bertdtmunk.  p.  321,  Ac)  Aristcides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  aud  dazzling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  diiTerence  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  bis  first  interview 
wilb  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  oi>K 
iapiiv  rwy  i/iovvrttv,  dXAd  ra>  dxptEovvTatv. 
(Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Sopat.  ProUg.  m 
AritticL  p  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavours to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  bear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristcides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  him  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  arc  mentioned  Palladius  (Liban. 
Epitt.  54G),  Sergius,  and  Porphyrius.  (Suid. «.  vv.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopatcr  of  Apamca,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristcides, which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  (Siholia  m  Aruiidu  Orations*,  Frank! 
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1820,  8vo.),  and  by  Dindorf  (vol.  iiL  of  his  edition 
of  Aristeides),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  also  contain  numerous  fragments 
of  works  now  lost.     The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  arc  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Aretha*,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
grammarians.    Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
compare  J.  Maason,  Collectanea  Ilidorioa  Aristidis 
aevum  d  vitam  rjxetattfia,  or  dine  ckronologico 
digeda^  in  the  edition  of  J  ebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.    The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL   In  1566  W.  Canter  published  at  Basel 
a  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604,  in  3  vols.  8vo.    A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1722,  2  vols.  4  to.     Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiske's 
Animadvennones  in  And.  Grate,  vol.  iiL  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  oration  wpos  Atwrivrfr  iWp 
drsAffar,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.    It  was  afterwards  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes'  oration 
against  Leptines  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in 
his  Dedamationea  Leptineae.    (Bonn,  1827,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
wpdi  &i)noa8iirn  mpl  drsAffat,  which  had  boon 
discovered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Nova 
Colled.  Script.  Vd.  vol.  i.  p.  3.    A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  given  a 
correct  text  and  alt  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipxig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.     [L.  S.j 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.    His  father 
was  Aristodcmus,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicoraachu*.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§  7,22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apelles 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B.  c.    The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  (Le.) :  "Is  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  et  sen&us  hominum  expressit,  quae 
vocant  Gracci  yffrj,  item  pcrturbationes,"  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.    One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  ( AmtkoL 
Graec.  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)    Fuscli  (Led.  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust.  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.    Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  you  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (I.e.), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (ib.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (ib.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elntca,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae  ;  and  that  long  after  his  death,  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  (Ib.  and  vii.  39.)    In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8)  Pliny  tells  us  that  when  Mummius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic- 
ture of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces, 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attalus 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  waft  placed  in  ib* 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  hit 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
vopvoyp&pot.  (A then,  xiii  p.  567,  b.)  He  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities,  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  (Did.  of  AnL  «.r. 
Painting,  pp.  685,  686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides, 
and  its  perfection  to  Praxiteles ;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus,  Nicanor,  and  Arccsilaus.  (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicenis  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art.  [Ariston  ;  N uteris.) 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  %  23.)  The  words  of  Puny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  SUlig.  (OdJ. 
Art.  «.  v.  Antoridet.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 

 I  


Nkeros, 


r 


Ariston, 

ou 

I 


"I 


Aristeides 
disdpie. 


ides  and  Eui 
disciples 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two- horsed  chariots.  Since  be  was 
the  disciple  of  Polycletus,  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  &  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhaps 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Ohm- 
pic  stadium.  (Pans.  vL  20.  §  7;  Bbckh,  Corp.  I*- 
tcrip.  i.  p.  39.)  (P. 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  earhV* 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  eW 
quent  man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  1-3 
or  126  a.  D.,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apokgr 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was,  to  » 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Eoscb. 
Hid.  Ecde*.  iv.  3,  Chron.  Armen.;  Hieron.  * 
Must.  20;  Epid.adMagn.  OraL  84,  p.  327.)  [P&l 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Milssiaca  (M*Atj<raucd  or  MiAijo-iajrol  ^7°*^ 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  fcr 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  * 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  book*  at 
the  least.  (Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Septiitcrnfc.)  It 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sbenns,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Pint  Onus. 
32;  Ovid.  Trid.  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444 ;  Loe»i>. 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  invenu* 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  u 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  .VsVsia*. 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writers  think 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  in  hi» 
Mdamorphones,  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Lmem. 
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The  age  and  country  of  Aristeides  are  unknown, 
bat  the  title  of  his  work  is  thought  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  Vos- 
lios  (de  IfvL  (Irate  p.  401,  ed.  Wcstermann) 
supposes,  that  be  was  the  tame  person  as  the  Aris- 
teides of  Miletus,  whose  works  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Persian  history  (ZixcMxd,  'iToAtud,  Tltpoixd) 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Plutarch  (FaralL), 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work  wtpl 
Kwilov  was  al*o  the  same  person.  (SchoL  Pind. 
/';-d.iii.  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILI  A'NUS  (,Ap«rrtl- 
KouriAtfuxof),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
books  on  musk  (Ilspi  Mowruri}*).  Nothing  is 
known  of  hi*  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any 
writer.  But  be  most  bare  lived  after 
rbom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
an as  Capelln,  who  has  made  use  of  this  treatise  in 
hi*  work  De  Xttptii*  J'kiioippia*  ei  Mercurii,  lib.  9. 
It  seems  probable  also  that  he  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Ptolemy,  since  be  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
ference between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  (  Aristox- 
enus  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22, 23  ;  PtoL  Harm.  ii.  9.) 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  perhaps  the  most 
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of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  {apuovucri)  in 
the  modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
prehended under  ftovauri,  which  latter  science 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.    The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonic*  and 
Hhytkm ;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  beads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (m*- 
Aovotld).    The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
generally.    Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  nn- 
rork  of  his  own,  n#pl  nonrrurijv,  which  is 
km,    He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
orient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
l^miua.  It  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Antitptae  Mtuicue  Auciort*  Srptent, 
Amst.  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Pranzius  of  Berlin.  (Fabric.  BibL  Grace 
voL  ii.  p.  259.)  [W.  F.I).  J 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Samoa,  a  writer  mentioned 
by  Varro  m  his  work  entitled  **  Hebdomades,"  ns 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
(Am.  Cell.  Ar.  A.  iii.  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTETNUS  ALE'XIUS.  [  Axkxjus  Aki^ 

T»tt*H.] 

AR1STEUS  f  ApurrtAs),  or  ARISTEAS  f  Ao«r- 
THii,  Herod.).  1.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeimantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidaea  in  iu  revolt,  B.  c  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Calliaa,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
"cut  off, but  by  a  bold 


his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  was 
now  blockaded,  and  Aristcus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  was 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  wurfarv  in  Chnlci* 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  430,  he  set  olI 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  OdrvMan 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors there  by  Sadocus  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristcus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thuc  L  60 — 65,  ii.  67  ; 
Herod,  vii.  137;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  3.)  I  A.  H.  C.J 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent 
Epidamnus,  B.  c.  436.  (Thuc.  i.  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  a  c.  423.  (Thuc. 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  vi. 
9.  §  1.) 

ARI'STIAS  ('A/norfaj),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  1 3.  § 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  father,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  viz.  the  Kijpci  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Atalnntc,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a;  Pollux, 
vii.  31  ;  Welcker,  Ihe  Grirch.  TrayOditn,  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  ('A/kotW),  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  B.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  early  history  is  preserved  by  Athcnacus  (v. 
p.  211,  Ac),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apameia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Caanubon  on  Athcnaeus  (/.  c.)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosiaa 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  whose  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  circumstances, 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic,  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  wimo 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
'  success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country- 
men began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
to have  been  of  the  i 
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meter,  so  that  he  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  by 
Plutarch  {Praaxpt.  per.  Reip.  p.  809),  and  classed 
by  him  with  Nabis  and  Catiline.  He  sent  Apelli- 
con  of  Teos  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Delos, 
JApbllicon],  though  Appian  (Miikrid.  p.  189) 
snvs,  that  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridatea,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulk  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archclaus,  the  general  of  Mithridntcs. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  famine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  hare  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  fled  to  the 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood- work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla's 
life.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARI'STION  ('ApurWaw'),  a  surgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  son 
of  Pasicrates,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  De  Afadunat*.  cc  24,  26.  pp.  180, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
u.  a,  as  he  lived  after  Nymphodorus  (Oribas.  ibid. 
p.  180),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  161).  [W.A.O.] 

ARISTIPPUS  ( 'Apfor mot).  1.  Of  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Gorgias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  ArUtippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Me non,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xcn.  Attab.  i.  1.  § 
10,  ii-  6.  §  28 ;  Plat  Afenoa,  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Argos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  OonaUis, 
about  a.  c  272.    (Plut.  PyrrL  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomathus  I~,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomochus  II.    (Plut.  And. 


25,  tVc.) 


ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('Apitmwiros),  son  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyreiiaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  be  fell  in 
with  Iachoroachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon's  Oeconomtau),  and 
by  his  description  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
to  see  Socrates,  tbat  he  went  to  Athens 


*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Clas$td  A  adore* 
t  yaiicamis  Codkibtu  EditC,  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  we 
should  read  ufor  instead  of  waripa  in  p.  152,  1.  23, 

'oTApris*  fop.  158,  1.10. 
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for  the  purpose  (Plut.  de  Curio*.  2\  an 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  executkm, 
b.  a  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  give*  a.  &  366  as 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  facts  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  AHdopk.  PluL  179), 

was  born  a.  c  421. 

Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  far  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  great  master.    He  was  luxuri- 
ous in  his  mode  of  living  ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of  the  notorious 
Lais  ;  he  took  money  for  his  teaching  (being  the 
hrst  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Lucrt,  ii.  65), and  avowed  to  his  instructor  that  iw 
resided  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  chy. 
( Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.)    He  pasted  part  of  his  life  st 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ami  n 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arts- 
phernes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  a.  c  396.(Diod.  Sic  xiv.  79  ;  see  Brocker, 
Hid.  Orit,  Phil.  ii.  2, 3.)   He  appears,  however,  st 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.    The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  ia 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  Ac),  by  no  means  givs 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  d 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros- 
perity alike    They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  (Ep.  L  1.  18),  that  to  otmer.r 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  **  mitt  rw,  mem 
rebus  $ubju$ufertyn  and  (L  17.  23)  that,  H  mm* 
Aristippum  iUcuit  color  ci  statu*  et  rt$.n  Tbas 
when  reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgence  % 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    When  Dionysiiu, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  he  said,  *  Ton 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat."    Whether  be  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  s 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  faithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  be  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.   To  Xenophon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (L  c), 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  sgauut 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.    (See  Stallbaum'i  note) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  (Metaplp.  ii. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replyiof 
with  calmness.    (RheL  ii.  23.)    He  imparted  bis 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  **« 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristip?'^- 
( hence  called  ^Trrpo5<5oJcr©f),  and  by  him  it  i» 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  I-arruw. 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (a  &  205)  and  Pume- 
tins  (a.  c  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  who** 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  be  al» 
says  that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (a.  c  255) 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treaotes 
n«pl  TlcuStlaSy  n«pl  'Aprrvjt,  n«pl  Tix*** 
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cYwwedly  rejected  as  forgeries  by  Bentley.  (Dis- 
<-.-rf-itt»m  art  J'iaiariA,  «Jic  p.  104.)    One  of  these  is 

t»  .Arete,  and  ito  spuriousnets  is  pro  Ted,  among 
other  arguments,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
t  uce  of  a  city  near  Cyrene,  Btpephrn,  which  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Macedonians  in  whose 
dialect  £  stands  for  to  that  the  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  ♦«j»cruo>,  the  virtonoux. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene- 
ral, though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
system  waa  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Aristippus ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  bom 
the  loss  of  contemporary  documents  to  separate 
the  parts  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 
From  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Ritter  {GtachufUe  der 
f*ktlo&-j^u\  -Yii.  3).  that  Aristotle  chooses  Eudoxus 
rather  than  Aristippus  as  the  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum  (EUi. 
A  «c  z.  2),  it  Rrmj  probable  that  but  little  of  the 
Cvrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 
school* 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
£urly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippus  of  neglecting  mathe- 
matics, as  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  arid 
evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  {Metaphys.  ii.  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  study 
of  ( 1 )  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feel- 
ings and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
( 3)  Proofs.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (5)  with  logic 

1.  The  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic  Socrates  considered 
Uppiness  (»*.  e.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus, 
taking  np  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 
children,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  he  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  rlAos  of  hu- 
man life  was  momentary  pleasure  (novSxpoyos, 
iupuc/i).  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gone,  and  the  Future  uncertain ;  present  happiness 
therefore  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  •vSatftopfo, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  souL  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  these  concessions  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  t/Aij  as  his  life  contains  moments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 

*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
{Etk.  Nic  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Both  ore  positive,  'i  e.  plea- 
sure is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  does 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  (*V 
Kitnjcu).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no- pleasure 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  little  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  B rocker  (Hist. 
CriL  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  d  (nruu&cuoi  ou5*V  Sroxoy 
irpaf-u  Sid  rdr  brut*ln*vas  {*mdar  <eal  Sd^as,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue— a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure ;  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  stato  resulting  from  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  those  admit  a  very  limited  rango 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  fact,  hut  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  tweet; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modern  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind  are 
motions;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charac- 
terized their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heracleitus  and  Protagoras, 
as  given  in  Plato's  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rusts,  viz.  that  knowledge 
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is  sensation,  is  the  foundation  of  Locke's  modern 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naic*.    To  retire  these  was  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius  ii.  65,  Ac;  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math,  vii.  1 1  ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to ;  Cic  Tusc  iii.  1 3,  22, 
Acad.  iv.  7,  46  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  18,  &c. 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Kunhardt,  Dissertatio 
pkUos.-kistorica  de  Aristippi  Philosophia  moraii, 
Helrastadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Aristipp  und 
Einige  seiner  Zeitgenosseiu,  Leipx-,  1800-1802; 
Hitter,  Gaschichte  der  Philosophic,  vii.  3 ;  Brucker, 
Historia  Critica  Philosophia^  ii.  2,  3.  [G.E.  L.C.] 

ARISTO  CApumi)%  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Paus.  i.  29.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  ( Eput.  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thctaurus  Juris. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak  ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Lihri  Postcriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  ** Arista  m 
decrttu  Fronlianis™  or  Frontinianis,  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
decreta  were  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit.  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1 ) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  responsa 
and  cputulae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Colli  us  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furiis ;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit  5.  s.  8.  §  5  ; 
23.  tit  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Ditjesta  and  Responsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proculeian  Pegasus,  and  accord<*d  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch,  Vitae  JCtornnx, 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,  2.  3,  in  Franck's  Vila*  TripertUa* 
JCiorum  VeUrum,  Hal.  1718  ;  Heim-c  Hist.  Jar. 
Horn.  §260,  1;  Zimmern,  Rout.  Redd s-deschichte, 
vol.  i.  §  89.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

ARISTO.  [Arirton.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  ('Api<rro6ov\v),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Tli-niistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut  ThemisL 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

^  ARISTOBU'LUS  ('ApurnteouAot).  1.  Of 
Ciissmdreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  tho  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  ac* 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Macrvb.  22.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (ii.  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434*,  d.  xii. 
pp.  513,  f.  530,  b.),  Plutarch  {Alex.  cc.  15,  Ifi, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  51 8, 
xir.  p.  672,  xv.  pp.  691 — 693,  695,  701,  7u<;, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi.  pp.  741,  766,  xviL  p.  824.1 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  ( Qaomodo  Serf. 
conscrib.  c  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut  FUsv.  e,  14. 
Paralt.  Mi*,  c.  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  undrt1 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  b.  c  180 \ 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetea.   (2  Maccab.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  lh« 
bonks  of  Moses  (*E(Tr>'io'«ir  ttji  Mwvitmm  ypa- 
^»»0,  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Sirom.  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  v.  p.  595,  c  d),  Eusebioi 
(Praep.  F2v.  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  ix.  6,  xiil  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.     The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.    It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewvh 
literature.     (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Andoindu, 
Judaeo,  &c  edita  pott  auctoris  mortem  ab  J.  Imm- 
do,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  follower  of  his 
philosophy.  ( Diog.  Laert  x.  3,  Plut  Aro»  foue 
suaritrr  viri  sec  Epic.  p.  1 103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ^Apurr6€ovKos\  princes  of 
Judaea.   1.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcano*. 
In  B.  c  1 10  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiil  10.  jSil  2, 
3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)    Hyrcanus  djing  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  tht 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  smon; 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (bat  come- 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  mV 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  hisfavoante 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  bis  mother.  u> 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  wilL 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  w 
his  brother's  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  fell  hy 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  Ulne* 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  s/i«l 
hastened  his  death,  (b.  c.  106.)    In  his  reign  uV 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adop* 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.    He  ato  re- 
ceived the  name  of  tiKiWrfv  from  the  favour  which 
ho  shewed  to  the  Greeks.    (Joseph.  AnL  xiil  Hi 
1UU.  Jud.  i.  3L) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeoi  sad 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  16. 
1.  5.  §  1.)    During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother  * 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Pb«r 
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svs,  whose  inflnence  she  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  a.  c  70,  he  made  war  against  hit  eldest 
bather  Hyrranii'*,  and   obtained   from  him  the 
resignation  of  the  crown  and  the  high-priesthood, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  father's  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  several  fort- 
resses of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Pharisees.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16, 
iiv.  1.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud.  L  5,6.$  1.)    In  a  c  65 
Judaea  was  invaded  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraei,  with  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Anti pater 
the  Idamaean,  Hyrcanas  had  taken  refuge.  By 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
*»tged  in  Jerusalem     but  Areta*  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scanras  and  Gabinius,  Pompcy's 
Urn  tenant*,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  2,  3.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
l  6.  §§  2,  3  )    In  s.  c  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Pompey  at  Damascus,  bat,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  favour  Hyrcanas,  he  returned  to  Judacn 
sad  prepared  for  war.    On  Porapey's  approach, 
Aristobulus,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alex- 
.-•udnaoo,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  him  ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
?  <tnpey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
turn  and  mad©  submission  ;  but,  his  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
neged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tobulat  and  his  children  as  prisoners.  (Joseph. 
At  xiv.  3,  4 ;  BuU.  Jud.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plat  Pomp. 
a.  39,  45 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
1* 16.)    Appian  (Bell  Mitk.  c  117)  erroneously 
"  presents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Porapey's  triumph.    In  a.  c  57,  he 
tacsped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
wn  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,  was 
J»ned  by  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war;  but  he  was  Wsieged  and  taken 
»t  ilachaents,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
^  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  6.  $  1 ;  BtU.  Jud. 
1-  8.  5  6 ;  Plut  AnL  c  3 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  a.  c  49,  he  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
*r'  who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
tm>u  there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
**T  by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
"J.  7.  §  4;  BdL  Jud.  i.  9.  §  1;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 

3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
*T an ^  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  His 
«»lher,  Alex  andra,  indignant  at  Herod's  having 
conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
"«hu,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 

A  atony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra, 
f  ierod,  fearing  the  conseqaenoes  of  this  application, 
tad  urged  by  Mariamne  s  entreaties,  deposed 
AnaaeUu  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
utter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  time,  The 
*«>g,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
fcwp\ng  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
Cl0*emem»,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and  de- 
"g"*  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
tosde  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
ao°*  Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  par- 
don it;  but  toon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
twacheronsly  drowned  at  Jericho,  B.  c  35.  (Jo- 

At.  xv.  2,  3;  BelLJud.  i.  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
""riamiie,  was  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  PoIUo.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xv.  10.  $  I.)    On  their  return  to 
Judaea,  the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
'  against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Ant> 
patbr],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.    In  a.  c.  11,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquileia  before  Augustus, 
through  whoso  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.    Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effected  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  father-in-law  of  Alexander.    A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurycles,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,  proved  fatal :  by  permis- 
sion of  Augustus,  the  two  young  men  were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon  after  strangled  at  Sebaste, 
&  c.  6.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvl  1—4,  8,  10,  1 1  ;  BtU. 
Jud.  i.  23 — 27  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.) 

5.  Sunuuned  **the  Younger"  (6  *«*T«p«/i,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph* 
Ami.  xviii.  5.  §  4;  Bell  Jwi.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Romo 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  xx.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  8;  BeU.  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac  Hist.  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
BtU.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  tho 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Joseph  us  (Ant. 
xx.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  a.  D.  44.  He  was  married  to 
Iotapa,  a  princess  of  Einessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii. 
5.  %  4;  BelLJud.  ii.  11.  §  6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  o.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthian*, 
and  in  a.  d.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigranes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4;  Tac  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
/{<  IL  Jud.  vii.  7-  §  1)  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  bud 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  d. 
52 ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Paetus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Coramagenc,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  /.  c)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodiaa, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aristorralus ;  of  these  nothing  further  is  recorded. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxv.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syrus,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cyclades.  [P.  S.] 
ARISTOCLEIA  ('ApiOTvfaAsia),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
received  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kuster.)  She  is  called  Theinistocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  f  via.  21 ),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  (*.  r,  Tlu8ay6pat.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric.  BiU. 
Qraec  i.  p.  881. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  QkpurroK\*i*as\  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  wns  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salami*. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  (VtpurroxAsttni),  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Terpander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  ad.  Aristoph,  Nub.  958 ;  Sui- 
das, $.  v.  tyvm.)  [Phrynm.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  ('AomttoVAsitoj),  as  he  is 
called  by  Plutarch  (Lyxmd.  c  2),  or  Aristocritus 
('ApKrrtKpiTos)  or  Aristoc rates  ^ApurroKpirris ),  as 
he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vi.  8.  §  6,  &c. ),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan  lawgiver. 

ARPSTOCLES  ('AfNOToKXi}?).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonias  (de  Diff 
Pbc  under  iwuHfiuts)  mentions  a  work 
woirrrurijr.  There  are  several  other  works :  via. 
wtfi  SmK4ktov  (EtymoL  M.  «.  v.  KVfia ;  com  p. 
Cramer's  Anecdot.  L  p.  231,  iiL  p.  298),  Aaunimy 
voXrrtla  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  {Parol.  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  arc 
ascribed  to  Aristocles;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267; 
Varr.  deLing.  Lot.  x.  10,  75,  ed.  Miiller;  Dionys. 
HaL  Dinarck.  8.) 

2.  Of  Pergamus,  n  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  be  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  H erodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (vs'xvn 
^ijropunf),  letters  declamations,  Sec  (Philostr.  ViL 
Sapk.n.  3;  Suidas, $.  v.  *A/m«to*A^j ;  Eudocp.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ.  Rut 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (Cyril),  c.  Jul.  ii.  p.  61 ), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
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century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidas  (i.  e.) 
and  Eudocia  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works: — 

1.  lUrtpov  airovb\u6repos   Osupor  4  TlAiruw. 

2,  T4xytu  pi\TopiKtd.  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Serapia 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  work 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  last  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragment*  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  Evang.  xir. 
1 7-21,  xv.  2, 1 4  ;  Comp.  TheodoreU  Tkcrojx.  Serm. 
8,  and  Suidas,  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chrysippua.  (Sirid.«.r. 
'ApurroftAifr.) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athenaeus  (if.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  irtpl  x&Pvv- 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Ad- 
thology.  (Append.  Epigr.  a.  7,  ed.  Tauchniu.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  Uapdio^a^  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  (ad  AnihoL  Gr. 
xiii  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  ss 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobaeus  (Florileg.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Olymp.  viL  66.)    [L.  S] 

ARI'STOCLES  ( 'ApurrmtKiit ),  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
dromachus.  (Ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Medieam.  mr. 
Loom,  vi  6,  vol  xiL  p.  936  ;  ibid.  viii.  7,  toL  xiii. 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Compos.  Mcdicum.  sec  Gen.  rii. 
7,  voL  xiii.  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer's  Anecdota  Graeca  Pari- 
sH-nsia,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.AO.J 

ARI'STOCLES  CAoc<rro/cA$s ),  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pausanias  wo  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(1.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  nourished  be- 
fore Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Paus.  v.  25.  §6), 
that  is,  before  494  &  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  same  sculpt  >r 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  beara^ 
this  inscription : 

*Or  n)r  hrwd^taip  'OKvurla  eZparo  wpvros 
Ttv(f  m  KAcofrar  vtit  'ApurroxXiovi. 
(vi  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles,  the  pupil  and  ten 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  n-puta- 
tion.  This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichus  of  Aegina- 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  rpigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  (Greek  AntkoL  ii.  p.  15,  na  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statue* 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  taatif 
by  Ageladas  and  Canachus.  [Aukxadaa.] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratns,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  is 
order  from  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  (Pans.  vi.  3. 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  wen- 
two  sculptors  of  this  name :  Aristocles  the  eMiT. 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydouian  and  a  Sicyoni.™, 
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probably  because  he  was  born  at  Cydonia  and 
prxtMed  and  taagbt  hi*  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
u<ie%  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  grand- 
son  of  the  former,  son  of  Cleoetaa,  and  brother  of 
(aasthas :  and  that  these  artist*  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
repetition,  and  of  which  we  hare  the  heads  for 


640—508  „ 

510—478  , 

480 — 448  „ 

450—418  „ 
420—388 


term  generations,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetaa, 
Aristocles  and  Canachua,  Synnoon,  Ptolkhus, 
Scetzatas,  and  Pantias. 

1  here  is  bonie  difficulty  in  determining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Cana- 
stas to  be  fixed  at  about  540 — 508  B.  c.  [Cana- 
chcs],  we  bare  the  date  of  hie  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  and  allowing  30  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristocles  must  have  lived  about  600 — 
5*8  bl  c  Bockh  (Corp.  Intcrip.  i.  p.  39)  places 
kirn  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zancle 
w  first  called  Messene,  bat  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wards  of  PativmuiH  to  require  such  a  restrio- 
uatL  By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
artists  mentioned  above,  we  get  the  following  table 
of  dates: 

1.  Aristocles  flourished  600  to  568  a.  c. 

2.  Cleoetaa 
2  f  Aristocles  I 

\Canachus  j 

4.  Synnoon 

5.  Ptolkhus 
6. 
7. 

Tbcse  dates  are  found  to  agree  very  well  with  all 
i&at  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  respective 
arodea)  SiUig  (CataL  Art.  a.  v.)  girea  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 
He  calculates  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
4^2,  424,  and  396  n.  c  respectively.  In  this 
amputation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Laaaehus  was  the  brother  of  the  yimntjrr  Aristo- 
t\t%,  and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  elder  Ari  stocks.  Any  other  supposition 
row  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Paasamas  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Ahstocles,  a  group  in  b route  representing  Hercules 
s'^2jding  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amazon  on  horse* 
**ck,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoraa 
of  Zande  (v.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Onothis,  a  Thessulian. 
24-  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
1  iboTc  (i ),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (x^w)» 
*«1  *as  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
atonic  ccnn.s  of  music.  [P.  S.] 

AiUSTOCLI'DES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
^  UXT«  1 1.  a  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 

V  milked  HMt  tn  mn.tan  in  tkair  .rl  Hi. 


next  to  the  masters  in  their  art.  His 
and  country  are  unknown.    He  painted  the 
*«»ple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  CApummpdms).    1.  King 
Oitliomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmia,  was 
'feed  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
^VWess  of  Artemis  Hyrnnia.    (Pans.  viiL 

\SMlf4.) 

&  King  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hice- 
uv*nd  arandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
°» the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
*wn  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
^>mii«-»uS  the  aide  of  the  MeHscniana.  He  was 
tabed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
t'-^hery  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
vus  vu  discovered  some  years  ufter wards,  he  was 
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stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians.    His  family 

was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
Hanias,  or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bios;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  hud  that  his  son  Amtodamua 
ruled  over  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrate*  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  c.  680 — 640.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  362 ; 
Pans.  iv.  17.  §  4,  22.  f  2,  dec,  viii.  5.  8  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  Pint  de  srra  Asm.  VimL  c  2  j  MuUer, 
A  e<jim  tun,  p.  65,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scelliaa.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Chariderous.  [Cmaridkmus.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodiana,  about  a.  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po- 
lyb. xxxiii.  9,  with  Scweighausers  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparchua,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs 
(Aomwurd),  of  which  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  (Lycura.  4,  31,  Pkilop.  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  a.  v.  'ACaVru ;  SchoL  ad 
Soph.  Truck.  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  CA^rroapsfrwj),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  472,a.), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  government  of  tho 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  waa,  together 
with  Theramenea,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc  viii.  89,  92;  Lys.  c  Erat.  p.  126  ; 
Dcmoeth.  e.  Theocr.  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (At: 
126)  refers  to  bim  with  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407*  when  Alcibiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  Aristocrate*  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
generals  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  4.  §  21  ;  com  p.  Diod.  xiii.  69 ;  Nep.  Ale.  c.  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  waa  appointed  oue 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
8.  c.  406.  (Xen.  HM.  I  5.  g  16,  6.  $  29,  7. 
§§  2,  34 ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E»  £.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('Apummpdnis),  a  gram- 
marian, whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pro- 
served  by  Andromachua  (ap.  OaL  De  Compos. 
Medicam.  tee.  Loc  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramers  Anecduta 
(Jraeca.  I'arietemua^  p.  395.  [W.  AO.] 

ARISTO'CREON  ('Apurroicpiwr),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrysippua,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  185 ;  Plut.  de  Stoic,  Repuynu  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocrcon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  //.  N.  t.  9.  s. 
10,  vi.  29.  a  35,  30.  a.  35 ;  Aelian,  //.  A.  vii. 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  ('Apt<rr6Kpiros).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.  [ARU»TOCLarruR.J 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
ApoU.  RhotL  i.  186),  who  ia  quoted  by  Partheniua 
(c.  1 1 ),  and  Pliny.    (//.  N.  v.  31.  a  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  (*Apurrrfmnrpoj),  son  of 
Philoeyprua,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians, 
a  u  498.    (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('Apurroifor)),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  local  tradition  of 
Sicyon,  became  the  mother  of  Aratus  by  Asclepius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepius.  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  QAptartotuiof),  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclcs.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Nau partus  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  iL  8.  § 
2,  dec.),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heraclida  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paua,  iii.  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Kurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Herod  id 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52  ;  Xcnoph.  AgesU,  8. 
§7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
father of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap.  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  htk.  iv.  104.)        [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apurr6trifju>,)y  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpcni ;  or  as  others 
related,  tbey  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  drifxos;  "no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward"  (d  rptaat  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataea, 
B.  c  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  driftta,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poscidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod,  vii.  229 — 
231 ;  see  Valckn.  and  Bahr,oJ  toe ;  ix.  71 ;  Suidas, 
$.v.  AvKovpyos.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  (%Kpi<rr&iuu>s ),  historical 
1.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drown  by  lot,  the  seer  Epebolus  declared  that 
sho  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  oracle  had  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  bis  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  father.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
ened to,  his  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 


despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  be  declared 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemas, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  Lid  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus'  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel.  (Paus.  iv.  9.  §§  2 — 6  ;  Dicdor. 
Fragm,  Vat,  p.  7,  ed.  DindorC  ;  Euscb.  Praep. 
Evung.  v.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  at  last  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  freitt 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  left  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  about 
&  c.  7 "29.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  a.  c  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud 
what  they  bad  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristixktnus  thai 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  ha 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  &  c  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  tuprenucr 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Paua.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquiniua  Superbua.  His  history  is  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Dionysins,  He  was  of  s 
distinguished  family,  and  sumamed  MoAaxst,— 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cams*, 
a.  c.  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sot- 
rounding  himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  male  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  effemi- 
nate and  enervating  manner.  In  this  way  he 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  but 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons  supported  by  Csm- 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possess** 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  family.  (Dion vs.  HaL  vii.  p.  418,  4t-»  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  'lib.  vii.  in  the  *  Excerpt  d* 
Virt.  et  Vit.;"  Suidas,  $.  v.  'ApurrHiiftos.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (de  VirL  Mtdier.  p.  261),  he  in- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans, 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  According 
to  Livy  (ii.  21),  Tarquinius  Superbua  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Niebtihr,  Hid.  of  Rotney  i.  p.  553,  &c) 

3.  Sumamed  the  Small  (6  fuayd*),  •  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  iB  reported  to  have  had  a  convena- 
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two  with  him  respecting  sacrifices  and  divination, 
*bieh  AnstoJcniu*  de>pi»ed.  (Xen.  At 'entor.  Socr. 
i  i.  1 2,  Sue.)  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates, 
wiosr  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  He 
tlrays  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  have 
coac  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  (PkL6>wpo*.p.  173, 
iW  p.  229.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
cf  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
peace  with  Macedonia.  (Dera.  de  Coron.  p.  232, 
•it  Fils.  Leo.  pp.  344,  371.)  Demosthenes  (c.  Pki- 
lq<  in.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
i:s  country.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
a  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
hue  on  account  of  bis  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  ate  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dem.  de 
Fvb.  Ltg.  p.  442  ;  comp.  Cic  de  lie  PuU.  iv.  11; 
P'ut-  Fit  X  OraL;  SchoL  ad  Lttcian,  voL  ii»  p.  7.) 
Tiers  »a*  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Li v. 
nir.  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  Batterer  of  Anti- 
jrufus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.  c  315, 
k>  Pefcponrjc*u$  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
kirn  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
csoq  and  hi*  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
My  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
Tu  against  Cassander.  On  his  arrival  in  Lnconia, 
be  obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
p»ge  niereeuaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
•a  Pelopoonesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der «u  confirmed,  and.  the  former  was  made 
ffwernor  of  the  peninsula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
•Jttd  with  Cassander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
r  :  '-raj  and  the  allies  of  Anligonus,  and  Cassander 
nsde  emsiderable  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 

his  departure,  Aristodcmus  and  Alexander  at 
fin*  endf^voared  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
v>  fxpel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
tieir  independence.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
l.muttf  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
Ltstrto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 

*  ita  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
fnoesus.  In  ac  314,  Aristodcmus  invited  the 
Aetohans  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus;  and 
taring  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
^em,  be  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
f  jOene,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
tien  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 

*  Acasm  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
called  freedom.  After  this,  ac  306,  Ariitode- 
aas  occurs  once  more  in  history.  (Diod.  xix. 
^-456  ;  Plot.  Demeir.  16,  17.) 

*S.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
pTius  Gonatas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
^  iae  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
iien  and  a  son  of  Artyla.  He  was  one  of  those 
(pants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
ll<  wss  honoured  by  the  surname  Xgn<rr4t.  In 
teign,  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
AcTutatus  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de- 
f'-ated  the  enemy  and  AcrotatuB  was  slain.  (Paus. 
'"i.  27.  i  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
wards by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
F*anes,  two  patriotic  citiiens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
&*adsof  joung  Phuopocmcn.   (Plut.  Phi/op.  1.) 


His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

•  ARISTODK'MUS  (^Apt^rfuot),  literary. 
1.  Of  Nysa  in  Curia,  was  a  son  of  Menecrates, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  granunarian,  Aristar- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  J'ind.  Nem.  viL  I  ;  Strab._xiv. 
p.  650.)  Ho  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  woa  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodcmus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (fM.  i.  1 1)  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysaenn,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  relation  (dV^tdj)  of  the  former, 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(/oToolai),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthenius  (Erot.  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  Ling.  Lai.  x.  75,  ed.  M  tiller;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  If.  ix.  354,  xiii.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  (s.  v.  '£\Kovo$Ikcu)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tcrtullian  (de  An.  46)  and  Euscbius,  (Chron.  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Atbenaeus  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elcan  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  vii.  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (©i|€cu*<£),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  («.  r.  6u.oKulos  Zct/r,  where 
the  name  'Apitrro<pdt'r)t  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  'Apurr6Srjnos)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  Schol.  ad  Apollun.  Mod.  ii. 
906  ;  Vafckenacr,  ad  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  PAocu.  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodcmus  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (Parallel.  A/in.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodcmus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  y*\o7a  dwoftKn/uovcu/uoro,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiii.  p. 
585).  A  third  occurs  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom.  L  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  wf?l 
idpijuArvy,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mixer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  one  Dannus.  (Suidas,  s.  r.  'Apco-Too'ijMoj.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv.  Odot.  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. [L.S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS   {,Apurr6»npas),  artists. 
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306  ARISTOGEITON. 

1.  A  pointer,  the  father  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
machu*  [Nicomachur],  flourished  prol*hly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  a.  c  (Plin.  xxxv. 
10.  s.  36.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
( Philostr.  Prooem.  Icon,  p. 4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'DICUS  ('Api(rr6StKos).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heraclcidcs.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded  them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  n  fabrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  iw  a 
suppliant  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before ;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  ujxm 
Cyme.   (Herod,  i.  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  AnalecL  p.  260,  corap.  p.  191  ;  AnthoL 
Or.  vii.  189,  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOOEITON.  [Harmodiur.] 
ARISTOOEITON  ('ApKnoytirw),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Dcinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  bo  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
( Hermog.  de  Form.  OraL  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot  Cod.  p.  496  ;  Plut  1'koe.  10  ; 
Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of 44  the  dog."  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
comp.Phot.  Cod.  pp.491, 495  ;  Txetx.  CA*/.vi.94, 
c,  105,  &c ;  Hnrpocrat.  «.  rr.  AdroKAffiijj  and 
&*i><w9pos),  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Praef.  ad  Demotik.  Oral,  c 
Aristog.  in  Schnefer's  Apparai.  Crit.  iv.  p.  297, 
fic. ;  and  Aeschin.  c  Timarch,  p.  22 ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Ojnucid.  ii.  pp.  201—240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  CApurroytirw),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  tho  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
hemes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Arrives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Ocnoc  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in  j 


ARISTOLOCHUS. 

the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  10.  f  3.) 
The  names  of  v 


wise  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  <-i 
Orchomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  uV' 
Pythian  games.  (Bockb,  Corp.  Inter.  25.)  We 
learn  from  thia  inscription  that  they  wens  both 
Thebans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  that  Hy 
patodorus  lived  about  OL  102.  The  above-n»T- 
tioncd  inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  01. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  tbc 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  »m 
brought  nbout  by  Alcibiadcs,  B.  c.  420.  It  appear* 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodorat  Xwth 
in  the  latter  part  of  tho  fifth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  a.  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  she* 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  too  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
bis  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.  M. ) 

ARISTO'GENES  ('Apurrty^n^y,  was  one  4 
the  ten  commanders  nppointcd  to  supersede  Alci- 
biadcs after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B.  c.  40".  (Xr:.. 
HelL  I  5.  §  16  ;  Died,  xiii.  74  ;  Plut  Ale  c  .V.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicrabdi> 
at  Arginusae,  B.  c  406 ;  and  Protomachus  and 
himself,  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  fast- 
tie,  escaped  the  fate  of  their  six  colleagues,  uWf  ;> 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  xhra 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  §§  1,  34 ;  D.d 
xiii.  101.)  IE.  E] 

ARISTO'GENES  (y  Apicrroyimt)*  the  naaw  if 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Soidas,  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasoa,  and  wn>;e 
several  medical  works  of  which  some  of  the  litW 
are  preserved.    The  other  was  a  native  of  Cd *!•>-. 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippua,  the  phihm>pf<*  r, 
according  to  Suidas;  or  rather,  as  Galen  s»y»  [<* 
Ven.  Sect  adv.  Erasutr.  Rom.  Dtg.  c  2,  dt  Or. 
Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect,  c  2,  vol.  xL  pp.  197,  232),  I* 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  a>- 
ter wards  became  physician  to  Antigonas  Gonats.*. 
king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  283 — 239.   A  phyuca" 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Cclsus,  and  Pluiy. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentiosei 
by  Suidas  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  penou. 
and  that  he  was  called  **  Cnidius"  from  the  plsre 
of  his  birth,  and  **  Thasius"  from  his  residViw  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric. Bit*.  Of. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  Kiihn,  Addxta^  od  Ek* 
chum  Niedicor.  lrtter.aJo.A.FabrkiQs$c.tzk&*** 
Lips.  1826,  4tcs,  fascic  iii.  p.  10.)  [W.A.G.] 

AH1STOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  scboltf 
of  Pausias.  [Pausias.)  He  flourished  then*** 
about  Ol.  1 18,  a  c  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  %■  M 
mentions  several  of  his  works  and  characteri** 
his  stvle  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C  P.^  l 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  ( 'ApterdAox0* )*  *  **** 
poet  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  u* 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris  {EpisU  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  ti<- 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignsut*1 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  wrtfiog 
tragedies.  Dut  with  the  genuineness  of  uW 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  mast  tall  w 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  (PhalarU*  p.  260)  l»» 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  penonag*. 
this  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  before  tnwdj 
was  known.  (L  S.J 
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ARISTO'MACHE  CApurroudxv).  1.  The 
daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracuse,  and  the  sister 
nf  Dion,  was  married  to  the  elder  Dionysius  on 
the  same  day  that  he  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
5he  bore  him  two  son*  and  two  daughters,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  she  afterwards 
prrished.  (Pint.  Dum^  3,  6;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvi. 
f> ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xiii.  1 0,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaenete  ;  Cic  Ttuc  v.  20 ;  VaL  Max.  ix. 
13,  exl  4.)    Respecting  her  death,  see  Arbtb. 

2.  Of  Erythrae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Sierra  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.    (Plut  Spup.  v.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTO'MACHUS  (*A/M<rT©>axoi).  1.  A 
son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache,  and  brother  of 
Adnstos.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
tuber  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
*piu*  Thebes.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  3.)  Hygiuus 
(Fak  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adnstos.    (Camp.  Pans.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodemus  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
gnmdson  of  Heracles,  was  the  father  of  Tcmenus, 
CresBhoates,  and  Aristodemu*.  He  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  at  the  time  when  Tisamenus,  the 
*»  of  Orestes,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula;  but  his 
expedition  failed  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
"tide,  and  he  fell  in  battle.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  §  2 ; 
Pan*.  iL  7.  §  6;  Herod,  vi.  52.)  Another  Aris- 
tomachus occurs  in  Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.     [L.  S.] 

ARlSTO/MACHUS(,A/»urTrf/uixo«X  l- Tyrant 
of  Argos,  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Antigouus  Oonatas.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
Argos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy  I 
was  formed  against  him,  and  amis  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
A  rata*,  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight.  But  Ari  stomach  us 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aristippus  II.    (Plut.  Aral.  25.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Argos,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
<rf  Demetrius,   (b.  c  240 — 230.)     He  seems  to 
bate  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Argos.   (Polyb.  ii.  59.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  B.  c  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
«ben  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
vera  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristomachus 
had  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  A  rat  us,  who 
gave  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
"if  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.  Argos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
strategus  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  B.  c  227. 
(Plot  Arai.  35  ;  Polyb.  ii.  44  ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  6  ; 
Pint  CUfjm.  4.)    In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
j^ousy  of  Aratus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
vent  over  to  Cleomenes,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possession  of  Argos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assumed  the  tyranny  at  Argos.    Aratus  tried  in 
to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
ordered  80  distinguished  Argives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
wards the  Achaean*.    Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
ler, Argos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 


assistance'  Aratns  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  60;  Pint  Aral.  44  ;  Schorn,  G«- 
sckvJUe  GrieckenL  p.  1 18,  note  1.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannihalian  war,  about  B.  c  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bruttians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  hnd  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Cm  Urn  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  detenu ined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachus  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Bruttians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  tho 
lower  jvarts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bruttians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
aU  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny. 
(//.  N.  xiii.  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)      [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACHUS('A/woTd>axo*)»»  statuary, 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Palat  vi.  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  ('ApnrroMifoiit),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'MEDON  ('ApioroMsW),  an  Argive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorato- their  victory  over  the  Thea- 
salians.  (Paus.  x.  I.  §§  3— 10.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'MENES  ('A^o-tomW),  the  Mcsse- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  ap.  Paus.  iv.  6  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Frttgm. 
x.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt  ap.  Paus.  L  c ;  MiiUer,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  foUowed 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomenes  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Pnua.  iv.  22  ; 
Polyb.  iv.  33.) 
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Thirty-nine*  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture  1 
of  Ithorac  and  the  end  of  the  fir»t  Messenian  war, 
wh«>n  the  spirit  of  Messenia,  chafing  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  iv.  32  ;  Justin,  iiu  5  ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  J*utu.  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomenes  of  Andania,  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary  traditiou  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Paus.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15;  Strab.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  B.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Derae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive ;  but  Aristomencs  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XoAxfoiKos),  with  the  in- 
scription, **  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils."  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (mhrpov  <ri)pa),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  bouts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Messenian  Hiernphant*.  (Paus.  iv.  16  ;  M tiller, 
Dor.  L  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  nofe,  ii.  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharis,  //.  ii.  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
Toice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Hhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (m*7*M 
rd/ppos)^  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Hhian.  ap.  Paus.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  un tilled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (kmoot^  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  1  he  rest  perished  ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans*  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(«*arou$oV<a,  comp.  Plut  Rom.  c.  25).  The 
llyacinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 


•  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  15  ;  but  sec  Jus- 
tin, iii.  5  ;  Mull.  f)or.  i.  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist. 
o/Gr.  Lit.  c.  10.  §  5 ;  CUut.  Rut.  I  p.  256. 


was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
faith  of  it  too  far  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  soiul* 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  slew  hu  fin* 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  U- 
trothed  in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  ht 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  pollnv  1 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honocr. 
(Thirlwall,  Or.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  364  ;  Polyaen.  xi. 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  turned  from  hit 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came.  A  sill 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  thi» 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  (rpdyot\  whiih 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  wnttr 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privateN- 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  oracle  ia 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trrorh 
had  thus  declared  (Paus.  iv.  20)  : 

fare  rpdyos  wlv^ri  N^tji  ikucityoor  8$<*p. 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph  ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Paus  iv.  'JO, 
26,  x.  1 2)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa- 
cred tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  bars 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caucn 
from  Eleusis  to  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  Th:» 
holy  treasure   Aristomenes    secretly   buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  f  r 
the  worst  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  6* 
Messenia  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  far 
three  days  and  nights  (though  be  knew  the  will  4 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  lie  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fainti;^ 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  » 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas- 
sage from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20,  21.)  Arrivi^ 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arr.v 
dia,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  ArUiocrates 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  »hi> 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor « 
fate.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  see  Muli. 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.)    Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  baud  whvK 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  \eiigwuice; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  toctn*  ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  on*].-. 
Damage t us,  king  of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  lieing  thcre 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  "*tj 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greek*." 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  <>f 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhod<> 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Kbodnf  i 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Paus  iv.  -  J , 
Pind.  (M.  vii. :  Mull.  A/r.  i.  7.  §  11.)   Hi»  bonts 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  Me»w,r'u 
(Paus  iv.  32);  his  name  still  lived  in  the  heart* 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  kgeod* 
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told,  when  Mesaenia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nations  (a.  c.  370),  how  at  Leuc- 
tii  the  Apparition  of  Aristomenes  had  been  teen, 
aiding  the  The  ban  host  and  Mattering  the  bands  of 
Spam.  (Pan*,  iv.  32.;  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'MENES     ('ApwrrousWO.      1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens.    He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  or  more  correctly  to  the  second  class 
of  the  poets  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  tbe  ancients  seem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  flourished  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  from 
those  who  lived  during  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.    (Suidas,  g.  v.  'Apurro- 
ttirtfi ;  Eudoda,  p.  65 ;  Argum.  ad  Aritiopk. 
EqmL)    He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur- 
r.-.ac  &  ZhftJTotos,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  cimunstance  that  either  he  himself  or  his  father, 
at  one  time,  was  an  artizan,  perhaps  a  carpenter. 
As  early  as  the  year  B.  c  4*25,  he  bronght  out  a 
piece  called  tiXoQx'poi,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Equitcs  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cratinus  were  performed ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
soother  piece  entitled  Admetus  was  performed  at 
tiie  same  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
b-  c  3S9,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
wry  long.  (Argum.  ad  Aritiopk.  PluL)   But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes ; 
Mrineke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brought 
out  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes1 
Plotus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon    very  weak 
grounds.   Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
ments are  extant ;  besides  these  we  know  the 
titie*  and  possess  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
vis-  \.  Bon&n,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
phanes being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
r«rm,  and  3.  Atdwcros  dtnarr^s.    There  are  also 
three  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
tbev  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
«  t©  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  11 ;  Pollux,  vii.  167  ;  Harpocrat.  $. 
r.  m«t«W.    Comp.  Meineke,  Qmetsi.  Seen.  Spec 
S-  *  48,  &c,  //is/.  CrU.  Com.  Gr.  p.  210,  &c) 

'—  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
io  the  reign  and  was  a  freed- man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him'Arr(«roir^((.  He 
*as  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  wp&s  rat  Upovpylas,  the 
third  bx»k  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenneus.  (iii. 
P;  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
0- 164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (de  Re  RusL  u  1  ;  Columella,  i. 
')  among  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

*•  An  Acarnanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathoclea,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
goTernnient  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.  (Euergetcs.)  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Agathoclea  Aristomenes  was  all- pow- 
erful, and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathoclea 
woke  out  in  a.  c.  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
°m  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
to  Patify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
wtempt  was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
ft,*'ly  escaped  being  murdered  by  tho  insurgents. 
Attcr  Agathoclea  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
had  headed  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
TlfnU  Bat  about  B.  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
C'ntnved  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  now  by  the  energy  and  witdoin  of 


his  administration  no  less  than  previously  by  his 
faithfulness  to  Agathoclea.  Scopes  and  Dicaear- 
chua,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government*  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  hist  condemned  to  death,  in  H.  c.  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Diod.  Excerpt, 
lib.  xxix.,  de  VirU  et  Ft/,  p.  573 ;  PluL  de  Dttcem. 
AdulaU  32.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MENES,  a  painter,  born  at  Thaaoa, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (in.  Proocm.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  ('Apf<rra»*)»  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontida,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
B.c.560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (Paus.  iiL  7),  or 
nt  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Dcmaratus,  hence  named,  was  borne 
hun,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetua.  (Herod,  i.65,  vi.  61  — 
G6  ;  Paus. hi.  7.  §7;  Plut  Apoplttk.  Lac.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARISTON  CApI<rrw),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  41 4  B»  c,  is  named  once  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (4 1 3  b.  c),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory,  (vii.  39  ;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.)  Plu- 
tarch (Nicias,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys'  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydide* 
(vii.  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erineua. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Aphrrssy),  historical  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poscideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  stratcgus  of  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopas  and  Dorimachua, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Acbaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Messcnia  or  Achaia,  the  Actolian 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achacans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
B.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  hitter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34  ;  comp.  Pnus.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolis,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  B.  c.  170, 
advised  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. In  the  year  following,  ho  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.    (Polyb.  xxviii  6,  xxix.  10.) 

5.  A  Khodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  ly  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  friend 
of  Hannibal  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston's  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  be  put  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  Syr.  8;  Justin,  xxxi. 
4.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  CApf/nw),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidas,  s.  t>.  *lo$*V.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  B.  c.  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophocles.  (Argum.  ad 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  p.  12,  cd.  Wunder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthcnus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fnbri- 
cius  (IMA.  Gr.  it.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julis,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  K«2or  and 
sometimes  'louAiifnjj.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
B.  c  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  a.  c. 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
{de  Fin.  v.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  nave  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
bis  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
fallowed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Lai-rtius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
of  Arioton  of  Chios,  says,  that  Pauaetius  and 
Sosicratcs  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 


letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceo*).  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  coun»\ 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works 
'Epomjtoi  SiarpiSaL,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiii.  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'Epvrucd  dfu/ta.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled \&k**  (Plut.  de  Aud,  poeL  1),  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vi.  303,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Oos 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Ariston  rw  Keo»,  dcr  Penpulettixr, 
in  John's  Jahrb./ur  PhiloL  3d  supplementary  voL 
Leipz.  1835  ;  Fabricius,  DibL  Gr.  iii.  p.  467,  &c; 
Jacobs,  ad  AntkoL  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 
Up.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  tune  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  whirh  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  6  ;  Niceph.  Callut  Hu!. 
Ecd.  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
8idAf{tf  UomIokov  koI  'IdVoror,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origen.  c 
Cds.  iv.  p.  199 ;  Hicronym.  EpitL  ad  GalaL  iii. 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  an  early  time  into  Lstin 
by  one  Celsus,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost.  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  **  OpuK-uh" 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere,  (Hubinanr, 
L  e.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  ('AAzueiff ),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertias  (tu.  1(1) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric  Another  rhetorkirD 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Genua,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  (s.  r.  Tip***.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  ia 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  tbe 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceo*. 
(Sintenis,  ad  Plut.  ThemisL  3,  and  ecpecislly  tbe 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)     [L.  S.J 

ARISTON  ("Aplmrw),  son  of  Miltiades,  bvra 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zeoo, 
flourished  about  n.  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  AntigonM  Co- 
llates, and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  hi 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Z*o* 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes Laertim(vu. 
160,&c.)  tells  us  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platonist.  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity,— a  quatitr 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  be  acquired  the 
surname  of  Siren,  ca  a  master  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  PhaUutus,  frwnj  k» 
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fwrm,  and  logic  as  unauited  to  them.  Even  with 
regard,  to  ethics,  Seneca  (Ep.  89)  complains,  that 
1  «  deprived  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
j<-ct  which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su- 
preme good  consign,  and  this  he  made  to  be 
c3m^qpta,  *.  c.  entire  indifference  to  everything 
except  Tirtue  and  vice.  (Cic  Acad,  ii.  42.)  AU 
e\u»mal  things  then-fore  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
u.liiferent ;  to  that  he  entirely  rejected  Zero's  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  preferable  (rn 
*pmi7«teva),  u  e.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  of  any  rational  Ix-ing,  without  being 
in  itmeif  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  acconnt  to  be  taken 
in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic  Fin.  iv.  25.) 
But  thia  notion  of  wporry^va  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Artston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
different whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
afflicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  Fin.  ii.  1  3); 

beasts  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.   (Pint.  Maxim*  e.  Prindp.  Pkilotopfiv 
ear  dtm.  §  1.)    It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  tic*,  in  met  take 
away  all  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fine it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.    This  part  of 
Ark  ton's  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  anew  his  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Alliens  in  the  Cyimsarges 
where  Antmhenes  had  taught.    [  Antisthknes.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
virtue*,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  (vyeiar  wKo/xaf*,  Pint.  Vui.  Mor. 
2).    This  appears  to  follow  from  the  cynical  j>arts 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
<**  virtue,  he  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety  ;  and 
m  he  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is" his  paradox,  Sapu-n*  non 
i|.uw/«r — the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(once  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
e<pjan  unity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
latent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrbo.    In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pised Zeno's  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  God  is  or  is  not  a  living  Being.  (Cic.  AW. 
Itotr.  L  14.)    But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
God,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zkno.]  He 
may  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  physiology  is  above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut- 
ing to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
( Brucker,  HiU.  Cr*.  PUL  ii.  2, 9 ;  Hitter,  GeschuJUe 
der  PUL  xL  5,  1.) 

Axis  ton  is  the  rounder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  that  of  Herillus,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiadet  as  members.  We 
learn  from  Atbenaeus  (vii.  p.  281 ),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUopliancs,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  coup  oV 
•o/cti.  Diogenes  (L  c.)  gives  a  list  of  bis  works, 
but  says,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
Cleanthea,  were  attributed  by  ranaei:us(B.al43) 


and  Sosicrates  (a.  a  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con* 
founded.  Nevertheless  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (Vrm. 
iv.  110,  Ac)  fragment*  of  a  work  of  his  called 
ipoimvm  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

ARISTON  ('Apfcrrw*'),  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  a.  c,  as  Galen  mentions 
him  (Comment,  in  Hippoer.  uDe  RaL  Fid.  m  Morb. 
Acid."  i.  17,  voL  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  wna  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  Iltpl  Aiofrnt 
'Tyttun\i,deSaluhrt  \  icttu>  Rat  tone.  (I.e.;  IMA  /intra/. 
FacuH.  i.  1,  voL  vi.  p.  473 ;  Comment,  in  Hippoer. 
»Jpkor.n  vi.  1,  vol.  xviu.  pt.  L  p.  9.)  A  medical  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  (De Medic  v.  18.  p.  88)  and  Galen.  ( De  Com- 
pos. Medicam.  tee.  Zoom,  ix.  4.  voL  xiii.  p. 28 1 .)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Hippoer. 
et  Plat.  DecreU  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2,  voL  v.  pp.  468,  689, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  [  W.  A.  G.j 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronxe,  bom  at  Mytilene.  His  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiil  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Armtkidbs],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  bis  disciples.  (  Plin. 
xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  tP-  S.J 

ARISTON  (  Aplirrw)  and  TELESTAS  (Ts- 
A«rrdj),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dediaited  at 
Olyuipia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  by  Pausaniaa,  but  in  a  mutilated  State. 
(Pans.  v.  23.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON I'CUS  ('AfMoreVacoj).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Metbymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  B.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarchs  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicua 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Methymnacans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamui, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attains  III.  When  the 
latter  died  in  u.c  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonkus  claimed  his  father's 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
hut  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  a.c.  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ized battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  be  himself  made 
prisoner  by  Aristonkus.  In  the  yeur  following, 
b.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Pcrperna,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonkus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Pcrperna,  M.' 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergxunus,  tc,  129.    Aristouicus  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aquillius,  and 
»m  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4  ;  Liv.  EpU. 
59;  VelL  Pat  ii.  4 ;  Flor.  ii.  20;  Oroa,  v.  10; 
Sail.  /fist.  4  ;  Appian,  MiihruL  12, 62,  de  BeU.  Cio. 
i.  17;  Val.  Max.  iiL  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  34, 
p.  598 ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip,  xi.  8 ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  *L  Orelli.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his  early 
youth.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  hi^h 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
roost  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (w*pt  rrji 
M*vt\dov  wKdvrjt ;  Strab.  /.  c).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  ( 11*^2 
twv  (rtjfxtlofr  rmir  rrjs  'WidSos  kcu  'OoWo"«fai, 
Etym.  M.  s.w.  K&xvo%  fp<"u  and  3»-rf ;  Suidas, 
«.  v.  'Apurrovutos ;  Eudoc.  p.  64  ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn.  IL  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irregular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(davmdicruv  droudrw  jStffAfo  ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  ProUg.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot.  Cod.  190; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  335  ;  Caes.  Germ,  in  A  rat  Phaen. 
327  ;  Hygin.  Poi't.  Astr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athcnaeus  (i. 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  PtoUm.  H«pha*st.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whoso 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  iV.  xxxiv. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamas,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronze, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.      [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.40),  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimus.     [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('ApurroVooj).  1 .  Of  Gela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  B.  c.  582.    (Thuc  vi.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pella,  son  of  Peisaeus,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Pcrdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympias  in  the  war  with  Cassandcr ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassander.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
vi.  28,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  liekkcr; 
Curt.  ix.  5,  x.  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  CAfuffroroof),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  bv  the  Metapontines  at  Olympia.  ( Paus. 
v.  22.  8  5  j  "Mailer,  Atgin.  p.  107.)   [C.  P.  M.J 
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ARISTO'NYMUS  ('Apurrdnuof ),  a  comic 
>et  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  A  mo- 


poet  and  contemporary 
psias.  (Anonym,  in  VtL  AristojiJk. ;  SchoL  ad  Plato*. 
p.  331,  Uekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  viz.  Theseus  (A then.  iii.  p  87), 
and  "HAiof  biy&v  (Athen.  viL  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  Schweig- 
hauscr  and  Fabricius  place  this  poet  in  the  iripi 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  an  error  into  which  bati 
were  led  by  Suidas  (#.  r.  'AptoTtutnnun ),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  evidently  confounds  the  pjet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writer* 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  successor  of 
Apollonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meineke  conjecture* 
with  great  prubabdity,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Soidw. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  196,  Ac) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Ariatonymus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  hut 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenseus 
(x.  p.  452,  iii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  t»» 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  sppean 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Plut.  de  Plum.  p. 
1165  ;  Stobaeus,  passim.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTO'PHILUS  CAp«crTO>iAof),  a  druggist, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Tfceo- 
phrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  ix.  1 8.  §  4 )  as  po»«f**iag  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodisiac  medicion, 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [  W.  A.  0.J 

ARISTO'PHANES  ('Afnaropdrm),  the  ody 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  vocl* 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  approxinau 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocaluv 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  til* 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippe*,  si  » 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fact  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  altbwgh 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  'kpum***^ 
♦tAmriJov,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  af- 
lowed  to  be  spurious.    He  was  an  Athc  tiian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydatbenaean  Dan«S 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupU  of  Prodiros* 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  bin 
rather  with  contempt.  (Nub.  360,  Ac.  692,  T»r 
uist.  Fragm.  xriiL  Bekk.)    We  are  told  (SchoL  *J 
Han.  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  cojnie  con- 
tests when  he  was  <rxi*o¥  napdjcuritoi,  sad  •« 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  wmi  a  «• 
427  :   we  are  therefore  warranted  in  ascjrntn$ 
about  B.  c.  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  sod  w 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  a.  c  38ft.  Hu 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nieat»»* 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.   Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  a* i  » 
lover  of  pleasure  (Plat.  Simp,  particularly  p 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking 
witty  conversation.    Accusations  (his  anooywjj 
biographer  says,  more  than  one)  were  wWfT 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  depnw  to 
of  his  civic  rights  tf.ria,  ypa+at),  but 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  trv 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagog"*-  1  ' 
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have,  however,  given  rite  to  a  number  of  tradition* 
of  his  being  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
ortm,  a  native  of  Camirna  or  of  Naucratis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  adinir- 
aiJe  series  of  caricature*  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
car,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.    Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
NHnbles  them.   Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.    He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athena,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
m  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides  had  but 
mat  passed  away.    The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
usn  wac,  which  he  regards  a*  the  work  of  Pericles, 
aid  even  attributes  it  (for,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
p'miihment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
ef  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
ef  Aspzsia.  ( Aek.  500.)    To  this  fatal  war,  311)0))^ 
a  host  of  erila,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulvar 
demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
i*n  of  Pericles.    Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
rabon  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Klcatic 
philosopher*,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de- 
Teltpnent  of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora- 
lity, by  ranking  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
ff  nun  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
whstitute  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
«wd  of  the  people.    The  worst  effect*  of  such  a 
»T$tem  were  seen  in  Alcibiades,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  it*  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
bined ail  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
AaUked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
•to  in  literatnre.    Of  this  latter  school — the  lite- 
nry  and  poetical  Sophists— Kuripides  was  the 
ehie£  whose  works  are  full  of  that  firrtvpoiroQla 
*h>ch  contrast*  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
r'7  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to  *rite  his  tragedies  (Ack.  374),  caricaturing 
«»«*by  bis  own  account  of  himself.  (Ale.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicaaU,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
I*>wer ;  all  of  which  enormities  are  made  by  Aria- 
ttbann  olijects  of  continual  attack.    But  though 
bp  »w  what  were  the  evil*  of  his  time,  he  had 
jwft  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
^peleM  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
ward*; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
'pithet  of  great.    We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
JWDfdie»  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
vjnnation,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  rcmark- 
Those  marked  -f  are  extant. 
427.  AarroAsTx,  Hamjwttcn.  Second  prize, 
Tfc*  P«ay  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
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nides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  nge 
for  competing  for  a  prise.    Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylonians  («V  Atrrfi). 

425.  t  Acharniana,  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  the 

424.  +  'Is-r««j,  Knv/ktt  or  Hvntcirwn.  (lyenaea.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself.    First  prise  ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  t  Clouds  («V  oVt«i).  First  prize,  Cmtinus ; 
second  Ameipsiaa, 

422.  f  Wanps.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize, 

rrtpat  (?)  (<V  aWti),  according  to  the  probable 
conjecture  of  Siivcrn.  (Essay  on  the  I>jpaj,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  But  Ranke  places  this  B.  c  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  f  Peace  (4r  dVrti).  Second  prize;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphiaraus.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

+  Birds  (if  Arr«i),  second  prize ;  Ameipnaa 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

r«*pyoi  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nicia*. 
(Pint  Nie.  c  8.) 

411.  f  Lysistrata. 

+  Thesmophoriaxusae.    During  the  Oligarchy. 
408.  +  First  Plutus. 

405.  t  Frog*.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize ;  Phry- 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophocles. 

392.  "f"  Ecclesiiizusiie.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Arams,  one  of 
his  sons.  The  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  (Rkewmlwa 
A/usrunt,  1 828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  AojtoAcij  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modern 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  father  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  bad  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules; 
and  Bp.  Thirl  wall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (Schol. 
ad  Han.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (com p.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  iU 
continuance. 

In  the  Babylonian*  we  are  told,  that  he  44  at- 
tacked  the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  lot** 
(  VU.  Aristaj^h.  llekk.  p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (/£/.  129,  Ac.), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  CIcon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet*  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callintratus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  But 
the  attack  appears  to  have  " 
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In  the  AcJtamianx,  Aristophanes  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  U  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  wont  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Knights 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himself,  with 
his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiadcs.  {E*j. 
1322.) 

In  the  Cloud*,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates*  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  morality ;  And  by  the  fact,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  frieud  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (Bbckh,  Economy  of  Athena,  i.  p.  150),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
Abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure— could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat. 
J'hoedru*,  p.  *Jf»9),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  ex  phi  in  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
n  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  be  is  described  as  corrupt- 
ing a  young  man  named  Pheidippides,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  fathers  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  {ippovrur- 
rijptov)  of  Socrates  and  Chacrephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
pnly  from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 
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traits,  as  allusions  to  his  rpouKtff^  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (Nmh.  1381  ;  Pinter, 
p.  192),  and  to  his  fancy  for  horse-breeding  and  ant- 
ing. (Satyrus,  op.  A  then.  xiL  p.  534.)  Aristophatict 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  name 
cither  here  or  in  the  Birds,  from  fear  of  the  violrnt 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip- 
pides  not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  u 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  father's  prepara- 
tions to  burn  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  esta- 
blishment. The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  uW 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat.  ApoL  Hoc.  p.  )8> 
&c)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author  * 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  failure  in  the 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigue* 
of  Alcibiades  ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  th« 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Suvera 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
pambasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Wu*)>$  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  soTereiya 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  violenre 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  fumi*h'  ' 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  U*  Plaideun.  IhePtaet 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians,  sod 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  the  Pcloponnesiaa 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,  the  hero  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle's  bock, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  wax  pounding  the  Greet 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  s  Juye 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  check  thic  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  bersrlf 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finsUj 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  ^pby 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wssja 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  works. 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  plays 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  the  Anphiara*t  ssd 
the  Bird*,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  vai 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seTeu  chief) 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill- lock 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  correspondiag  to 
Nicias.  The  object  of  the  Bird*  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute;  many  persona,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fanciful  pie*  •* 
buffoonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  «*' 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivern,  whose  theory,  to  *»y 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cuni  stan rial  evideuce.  The  Bird*— the  Athena" 
people — are  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  cloud*  by 
Peisthetaerus  (a  character  coiubiuing  trait*  of  Alo- 
biades  and  Gorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  from 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  s  sortot 
Sancho  Pnnxa,  one  Euclpides,  designed  to  rep***"1 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (wJsAsM**!  Thuc. 


\  i. 


24).    The  city,  to  be  called  N»fsX«w"^w 


(Clondcuckootown),  is  to  occupy  the  whole 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  from  all  -*""v'r,on  r,t 
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Tar  kind,  and  even  from  the  power  of  receiving 
sacrifices,  w  u  to  force  them  ultimately  to  surren- 
der st  discretion  to  the  birds.  All  this  scheme, 
sad  the  detail*  which  fill  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
avt  only  to  take  po»M>Ksion  of  Sicily,  bat  afterwards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  from  the 
^prvmacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
-f  tne  Peloponnesus,  and  reduce  the  Spartans,  the 
g»ds  of  the  play.  (Tbuc  vi.  15,  Ac;  Plut.  Nic  12, 
Ale.  17.)  The  plan  succeeds;  the  gods  send  am- 
Uismdar*  to  deuiand  terms,  and  finally  Peisthe- 
taeru*  «pouK-s  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus, 
la  do  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy  than  in  this;  and 
Vj  jch  we  believe  Suvem'n  account  to  be  in  the 
&tiin  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
„-»•  rurally  to  his  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  pure  humour ; 

that  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

The  L**fsirata  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
PeWpomjesian  war,  and  here  we  rind  miseries  de- 
tcribed  as  existing  which  in  the  Acharnians  and 
Trace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
r  presented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.    The  Tliesmophttria- 
rsso?  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
pisys,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
;*rored.     It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  political 
allusions ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
auachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
oligarchial.   Both  the  PLutus  and  the  Ecdemasutae 
are  deo^rned  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
rian manntTSs,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
unctions.   Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
n-arch  cf  a  tragic  poet, —  those  then  alive  being 
wnnhle*!*,  —  and  Aeschylus  and  Kuripides  contend 
far  the  prue  of  resuscitation.    Euripides  is  at  last 
J  -nui*ed  by  a  parody  on  his  own  famous  line 
d  y&mvtf'  6i*cLfu>x\  ij  ti  ft")'  inkftmot  (Ifijrj>. 
tKMJ},  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Mirth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
his  absence.    Among  the  lost  pluvs,  the 
utd  Ft&yyal  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  much  de-sired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
de  evils  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
latter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  w  ar.    The  Tripkalet  seems  to  have  been 
on  Alcibiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
of  the  Hermes  Busts(Suvern,  (hi  the 
( JamdSy  p.  ttt.  transL) ;  and  in  the  rtyvraoijf  cer- 
tain ports,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
^annyrion  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  Me- 
atus of  tragedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
visit  their  brethren  in  Hades.    The  Typos  appears 
from  i he  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  Silvern,  to 
have  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  nge  as  ser- 
;*-cts  do  their  skin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vicious  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Knights.   Fmm  a  fragment  in  Bekker's 
Amtaiuta  (p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  9th 
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Saida*  u -lis  us,  that  Aristophanes  wns  the 
author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.     We  have  hitherto 


considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a   poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  au  actual  study 
of  his  works.    We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  C  ratio  us  (Hor. 
Sat.  L  4.  1 ),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (Platoniua,  wcpl  ttaf.xap. 
cited  in  Bekker's  Arx*tirj>k.)  Plato  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.    His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  arc  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
arc  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 
ballads.    He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instrument   of   thought   is  wondcrfu.ly 
Bhewn.    No  nights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
his  fancy  :  animals  of  every  kind  arc  pressed  into 
his  service;  frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
posed of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.    Words  are  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speaker 
breathless,  —  the  Eedtskiznsae  closes  with  one  of 
170  letters.    The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
|  a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  ngainst  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.   To  say  that  his  plays  arc  de- 
filed by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  by  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superior  to  the  universal  feeling  of  bis 
age. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae.  That  of 
Bekker,  6  vols.  8vo^  London,  18*29,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors. 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  large  collection  of  notes.  There  are  editions 
by  Bo  the,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Acharnians, 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookesley,  also  with  English  notes. 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  plays  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruns- 
wick, 1821),  and  Droysen  (Berlin,  1835— 1838). 
Wieland  also  translated  the  Acharnians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  tho  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [O.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARISTO'PHANES  CApurrofdrns).  1.  Of  By- 
zantium, a  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  wns 
a  pupil  of  Zcnodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  &  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  IIL, 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  bis  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  be 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and 
Aristarchus  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  in  tho 
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selection  of  whom  they  shewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  Hut.  Crit.  OraL  Or. 
p.  xcv.,  Ate!)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kreuser,  Qrkck.  Aaxntlehre,  p.  167,  &c.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (oi6pdu>- 
01s).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism  :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcacus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  iu.  61;  Thorn.  Mag.  Vita  Pindaru)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poet*,  some  arguments  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  Al{m,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade's  edition  of  Herodian's  "  Partitiones." 
( London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289.)  His  rXtSrroi  and 
"tmiu^iMSTOy  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  wotks  we  may  mention :  1.  Notes 
upon  the  MraKts  of  Callimachus  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
H.  A.  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work  Tltpl  4>wr*o>i  Zciwr,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  'Trofunjuara 
tls  'ApiffTeWAi)?.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
zans, consisting  of  several  books.  (Athen.  xiiL  pp. 
567,  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  'Arrurol  Atf^m,  Aafrwiirai  rhwaaai  and  a 
work  Tltpl  'A*aAo7(af,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarcntius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  Or? Sewed-  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  €Hj/Ja/ow  opoi),  and  Boiwrwd,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  *.  r. 
'Ofiokitfof  Zeifs  ;  Apostol.  Proverb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut. 
de  Mai.  Herod.  31,  33;  SchoL  ad  Theocrit.  vii. 
103;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.  ,Ajtucoi'8uX«7j,  Sec.)  Some 
modern  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Arbtoiltinus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoiaon,  Proleg. 
ad  Horn.  II.  pp.  xxiii.  and  xxix.';  K.  A.  Wolf, 
Prolcgom.  in  Horn,  p.  cexvi.,  &c ;  Wcllauer,  in 
Ertch.  und  Gruber"s  Eneyelop.  v.  p.  271,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.   (Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  L  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  ( Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (».  re.  'O/toAwi'or,  Qitfaiovs  Spout ; 
corap.  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'ArrutoPo'vKus)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (&n$aXKd'). 
Another  work  l»re  the  name  of  Boiwrixci,  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  («.  r.  Xoi- 
pwvtla,) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  htm  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  Episu  76,  1186,  1228.)    There  is 


also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praise  of  Aristo- 
phanes. (Opera,  voL  iL  p.  210;  camp.  WoU.  ad 
Liban.  Eput.  76.)  [tu  &] 

ARI'STOPHON  (*Api<rr6<tmr).  There  an? 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators,  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (a* 
by  Casaubon,  ad  Tke<>j>hras{.  C hornet.  8,  said  Bur- 
mann,  ad  Quintil.  v.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (Hist. 
Crit.  Orat.  Or.  p.  xlv„  Jcc)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Azenia  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  c  TVs*,  p.  159,  c  Ctes.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Reiske.)    He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    In  b.  c.  412,  Aristophon. 
Laespodius  and  Melestas  were  seat  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  gorernment  of 
the  Four  Hundred.    (Tbuc.  viiL  86.)    In  the 
archonship  of  Eucleides,  b.  c  401.  after  Athens 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Arurtofb.-- 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficisJ  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  trocUcr? 
in  many  families  at  Athens;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athens 
whose  mother  was  not  a  free  born  woman.  (Caryst. 
ap.  A  (ken.  xiii.  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  Fit.  Ly*.  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiskc.)    Ho  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  foil 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dem.  c  EulmL  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  fn>cn  hi  a 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  c  Ctes.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  iiU-^.i! 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo- 
rious.   His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Ipbicrates  and 
Tiraotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  m 
much  indebted,  (b.  c.  354.)    He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Cbians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotbeus  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.    (C.  Nepoa, 
Timoth.  3;  Aristot.  Rhet.  1 1,  23 ;  Deinarch.  c 
month,  p.  1 1 ,  c  Philod.  p.  1 00.)  After  this  event,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  rime  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckon* 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators,  (c  LrpL  p. 
501,  &c)     He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fa*.  HtlL  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttos,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Acschines  served  a* 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Akschink*,]  Clinton  (P.  U. 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  ViL  X.  Omt.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Azenian  nic«  be 
understood.  Ulpian  (ad  Drmnsth.  De  Coron.  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Axeuian, 
as  is  clear  from  Acschines  (c  Ctrsipk.  p.  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  i  Ko- 
Kvrrtit  only  once  (De  Coron.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  c.  Mid.  p.  584  ;  SchoL  ad  Denumlh. 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares,  the  most 
popular  men  of  tho  time  at  Athens.  There  are 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  c,  Thnocr.  p. 
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7«S,  De  Coroa.  Trier,  p.  1*230)  where  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  ii  speaking  of  Amtophon  the 
Asm  tan  or  the  Colyttian. 

3.  Archou  Eponyroas  of  the  year  a.  c  330. 
(Diodor.  xrii.  62  ;  Plot.  Drmortk.  24.)  Theo- 
phrastus  {Ckaraci.  8)  calls  this  Amtophon  an 
orator.  That  this  nmn,  who  was  archon  in  the 
Kune  rear  in  which  Demosthenes  delirered  hit 
oration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Colyttian,  is  clear  from  that  oration  itself,  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  decease.!. 
Whether  be  was  actually  an  orator,  as  Theophrastus 
states,  i»  ▼err  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Ruhnken**  that  the  word  far**?  was  inserted  by 
soene  one  wrho  beliered  that  either  the  Axenian  or 
Colrttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
F.  ft.  ad  ann.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOPHON  ( 'ApwT o<p& v  ),  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
thai  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plays,  vis.  1.  IlAd- 
w  (A then,  xii.  p.  552),  2.  ♦iW*ni  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  472).  3.  n*^a70f)i(rr»fT  (Diog.  Iiaert.  riii.  38  ; 
Athen.  *ri.  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
rf*- (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  5.  AHiai*  H  Titpawoi 
(Pollux,  ix-  70),  6.  'larpit  (Athen.  vi.  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  Serai,  vi.  27),  7.  KaAAarrftin  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  559),  8.  T1apaKaTa*4*v  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  21), 
and  9.  TlitplOovi.  (Athen.  TiL  p.  303.)    We  pos- 
irss  only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  three  ethers  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  they  belonged.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit. 
Com.  Or.  p.  410,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOPHON  ( 'Apfcrro^xSr ),  a  painter  of 
same  distinction,  the  son  and  pnpil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotus.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
horn  at  Thasoa.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxr.  11.  a  40),  and  Plutarch 
{de  arndwvd.  Poet  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
mistake  that  PlutArch  (Aleih.  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiadcs  in  the 
arms  of  Nemea.  [See  Aglaophon.]  [C.  P.  M.] 
ARISTOTELES  ('Ap«rroW*n«).  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  a.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Theramenes  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  Hell,  ii.  3.  §  46),  Aristoteles  appears  to  hare 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  hare 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Eetionia  and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the 
Peiraeeos,  a.  c  411.  (Thuc  riii.  90.)  In  B.  c 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  as  being  with  Lvsander  during  the 
siege  of  Athens.  {Hell.  ii.  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro- 
duces him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  *  Parme- 
nidesV"  and  as  a  rery  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  ^hpiarvriki^).  I.  Biogra- 
phy.—Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira,  a  sea  port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalcidice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(b.g  384.)  His  father,  Nicomachus,  an  Asclcpiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
i.  v.  'ApjffTOTt'Xnt.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Phacstias),  was  descended  from  a  Chnlcidian  family 
(Diouys.  tie  Demosth.  et  Aria.  5);  and  we  find 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arimnestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneate.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  15  ;  Suid.  I.e.)  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  bis  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  PoUa,  where  at  an  early  age  he  becamo 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life,*  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  bis  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  ho 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus 
of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
father  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  bis  grateful  pupil. 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
nion, p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (b.  c.  367  ) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle's 
youthful  days,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viii.p,  354 ;  Aclian.  V.  H.  v.  9; 
Euseb.  Prarp.  Erangef.  xv.  2 ;  comp.  Appuleius, 
Apol.  pp.  510,  511,  ed.  Oudendorp)  to  the  eftVct 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(tfKJ^uaKoirwXnj),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristocles,  ap. 
y.useb.  L  c.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  tho 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefatigable  real,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athens,  among  whom  we  may  men* 
tion  Heracleides  Ponticus. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  **  intellect  of  his  school "  {rovs  ttjt 
UtarpiGiji)  Philopon.  de  Aeternit.  Afuttdi  adv.  1'ro- 
c/wn,  vi.  27,  ed.  Venct.  1535,  fol.) ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  "render"  (dvayvw<rrT}j,  Amnion.  /.  c; 
Caelius  Rhodigin.  xvti.  17),  who  needed  a  curb, 


*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.  (Comp.  c  g.  Politic. 
iii.  6.  §  8,  10.  §  4,  1 1.  §§  5,  6,  vii.  2.  §  8,  12.  §  1, 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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whereas  Xenocrates  needed  the  •pur.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  "to 
sacrifice  to  the  Grace*,"  he  appear*  rather  to  have 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  "too  much."  Aris- 
totle lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  a  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  9.)  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Tbcmistius  (Orat.  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host  (Ael.  V. //.hi.  19, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Eo.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
109,  v.  2  ;  Ammon.  VU.  Arist.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-beaded  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic  Aric.  ix.  7,  Polit.  ii.  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  K&yot 
iytt»nuurriK6i  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Jount. 
d.  Savant,  Dec  1832,  p.  744.) 

During  the  hut  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
amuod  him  a  circle  of  scholar*,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atarneus  and  Aasos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (QuintiL  xl  2. 
§  25.^  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  list*  of  controversy  apiin*t  I  hoc  rates,  at  thut 

Indeed,  he  appears  to  hare  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist.  Rhet.  i.  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  It»< icrutex, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  an  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity  ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  (de  Cirit.  />«', 
viii.  12)  says,  •*  Quum  Aristotelca,  vir  excellentis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripateticam  condidisset,  et  pluri- 
ntos  discipulos,  praeclara  fama  excellent,  vivo  ad  hue 
in  suain  haercsin  congregasseV." 
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mathematics  to  bo  illil>eml  studies  cared  not < 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  Um 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rhetorical  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c  356  ;  GelL 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  ChrysosL  Orat.  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (h.  c. 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.    Perhaps  be  was 
offended  by  Plato's  having  appointed  Speusippu* 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  I  .inert, 
v.  2,  iv.  1.)    At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  neoeasary 
completion  of  his  education.    Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athena.   Besides,  the  political  boriaan  there 
bad  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.    The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthua  and  most  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Cbalcidice  filled  the  Athenian* 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.     The  native  city  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  Tery  time  th,u 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dvnast,  Eubulus  (comp  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6;  Arist  Polit.  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  a* 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atarneus  and  Asms.    On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeno- 
crates, the  disciple  of  Plato.    Hermias,  like  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  bad  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  A*aa 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  further  bis  plans.    A  few  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  throug  h 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mylilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.    A  poem  on  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
.ificr  wards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Delphi.    (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  her  death 
be  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  bis  flight  from  Atarneus  (a.  c. 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
IlermitJUy  see  Stahr,  AristottJia,  L  p.  75,  where  it 
must  \te  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Etym.  Mag*,  p.  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself,  'E^uiar  and  not 
'Zpfulas  must  be  written. 
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34  2)  we  find  the  philosopher  accepting  an  invita- 
tion from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  summoned  him 
to  his  court  to   undertake  the  instruction  ami 
.vttcuion  of  his  eon  Alexander,  then  thirteen  veai> 
irfage.    (Plut.  Alt.  5;  QuintiL  L  1.)  Hero 
.\n*t/>t]c  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
aped.   Hi*  native  city,  Stageira,  was  rebuilt  at 
hi*  request,*  and  Philip  earned  a  gynmasium  (called 
Nyic  pha^um)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grove 
c  xpreiasly  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupil*.    In  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (*«pfam»)  and  stone 
Mats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
(Plut,  Leo.)    Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
of  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.    Plutarch  in- 
forms us  th.it  soweral  other  noble  voutha  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  (Apophtk.  Reg. 
voL  t.  p.  683,  ed.  Retake.)    Among  this  number 
we  may  mention  Caa«ander,  the  son  of  Antipater 
(Plut.  Ale*.   74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Anbgonua,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander; 
CaJlisthenea,  a  rrl.it  ion  of  Aristotle,  and  after  ward*  I 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Tbeophra*tus  of 
Eresus  (in    Lesbos).     Nearchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Hirpalns  also,  the  three  m<i»t  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander's  youth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Plut.  A  1*9.  10.)     Alexander  attached  himself 
with  such  ardent  affection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
Truutritrr,  s*>on  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own 
father.  Aristotle  apent  seven  years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.    But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's 
faculties  in  every  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.    According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
rioquence,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  sub- 
iects   into  which   Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
pupil.  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (if  in  roi 
m^r]  m  »* , Wolf,  PrnUg.  p.  clxxxi.),  that  be  instructed 
him  in  ethic*  and  politics  (Plut.  Ala.  7),  and  dis- 
closed to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
ander afterwards  complained.  (( !t*lL  ix.  5.)  Alex- 
ander's love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
branch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
(Plut.  A  If  jr.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
instruction.    Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  failed  to 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  his  sub- 
vquent  plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
nnite  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Plut.  de  Vvri.  Alex.  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
38,  42,  ed.  Hutten),  was  not  (as  Job.  v.  Muller 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  oppoaed  to  the  views  of  the 
r,  as  Plntarch  (L  e.  p.  88)  expressly  re- 


•  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  4),  Aris- 
totle drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  city. 
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marks,  and  as  a  closer  eon  Ride  ration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  Pulit.  Hi.  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  conaequencea 
a  a  regards  Aristotle  himself.  Living  in  what  waa 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
bis  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  aa  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  zoological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  .Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  v.  19 ;  A  then.  ix.  p. 
3<>B,e.;  Plin.  //.  A7,  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  father,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
again  at  Byxanttnm.  Prom  that  time  Aristotle's 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  a.  c.  335,  anon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  be  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  found  his  friend 
Xonocrates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self hod  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (srepivaroi)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  Pram 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  waa  afterwards  given  to 
his  school.  It  appears,  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  ( with  Jonsins,  Dmeri.  de  Hi*i. 
Perip.  i.  1,  pp.  419— 4'25,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
plate  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  waa  called  at 
Athens  par  turctllencr,  6  Ttpiswrot,  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  Theophrnstus  and  Lycon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Gcllius  (xx.  5),  be  delivered  in  the 
morning  (fodtedt  wtptwaroi)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  acroamaiic  or  acroatic,  embraced 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  abatruae  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those 
which  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon  (3«iAi*d*  wpl- 
swvot)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous  circle 
(which  accordingly  he  called  eroterte),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politico.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat.  TkeaeL  p.  152,  c.,  Phatdon^  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appear* 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 

•  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  hia  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  e.g.  in  David  ad  Cuieg.  i.  p.  24, 
a^  33,  cd.  Hrand.,  is  fabulous. 
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been  preserved  to  us  of  certain  external  regulations 
of  his  school,  e.  o\,  that,  after  the  example  of 
Xenocrates,  he  created  an  archon  every  ten  days 
among  his  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  laws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  (*6fioi 
evpirorucoiy  Diog.  Laert.  iL  1 30 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  1 86, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  school  of  philoso- 
phy which  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Callisthcnes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of,  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
I'haniaa,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Tarentine,  surnamed 
ftavautis ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicmtes  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus ;  Clearcbus  of  Soli ; 
Theodectes  of  Pbaselis  ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chus  and  Satyius ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Ncleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  Tlfftl  t*>  'AfHOToriKovi  fAaBirriv. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
**  History  of  Animals."  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name:  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Hcrpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nvcomachus,  and  of  whose  faithfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  wilL  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  v. 
1;  v.  13.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  bis  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Callisthenrs.] 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
byStahr,  Aruioielia,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  (  Tojticor.  iii. 
1,  7,  ed.  Buhle ;  camp.  Albert  Hcydemann'*  German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
tntle,  irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  histories! 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  (//.  A. 
xxx.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  ha* 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographen  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stabr  as  well,  L  p.  13i»);  for,  far 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  saji, 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — that  the  rumour 
bad  been  44  magna  cum  infamia  Aristotebs  utu- 
ytiatum" 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  a  c 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  ol 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator.  a* 
implicated  in  those  relations.    He  was  according 
accused  of  impiety  (dtreffctas)  by  the  hterophsot 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  hemophilus.  Such 
as  the  rabulist  Euthyphron  in  Plata 
seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.   (Plato,  Etdkfftk.  p.  3,  B~,  tvidUXa  rs 
raiavra  wp6s  rods  woWovs.)     The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Uert 
v.  5;    Ilgen,  DimptuU.  de  ScoL  /'««,  p.  6S> ; 
and  the  'AroKcyia  dctttlas  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.69o\) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philosopher  were  also 
u*ed  for  the  same  object.    (Origen.  c  Ctl*.  >• 
9.61,  ed.  HoescheL)    Aristotle,  however,  knew 
is  danger  sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trial.    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  R  c  322  to  C  hale  is  in  Euboea,  when?  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and  where  the 
.Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
had  in  Chalcis.    (Diog.  Lae'rt.  v.  U.)   Certain  ac- 
counts (Strabo,  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog.  Laert  x.  1 )  erea 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.     A  fragment  of  ■  fetter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipatrr 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  be  states  hit 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophr.  (Coinp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od.  vii.  120.  p.  1575,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas. ;  Aclian,   V.  //.  tu. 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  s  defrsc* 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.   At  hurt 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  w» 
already  doubted  by  Athcnaeus.    (Comp.  Phawnn. 
ap.  Diog.  IjaCrt.  L  c,  who  calls  it  a  ****** 
Kit.)    However,  on  his  refusing  to  an»w« 
summons  of  the  Areiopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelinn,  V.  II.  xiv.  I),  um1 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.  Wcaouw 
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the  philosopher  continued  bis  studies  and  lectures 
in  Cbaicis  for  loroe  time  longer  without  molesta- 
tion, lie  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
rear  &  c  322,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(  who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
jrax  of  his  age,  from  the  effect  a,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Censorin.  de 
Die  SaL  14,  extr. ;  Apollod.  op.  Diog.  UiirL  v. 
]<);  Dionya.  /.  e.  5.)  The  accounts  of  his  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
and  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  father*)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
tne  Euripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
reciaim  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stagcira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Vet  Intp.  ap.  Buhle,  vol.  L  p.  56;  Amnion,  p. 
i"-)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
vish  of  hit  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
tanner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Menedeians  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastua  of  Eresus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc- 
rvsaor  in  the  Lyceum.  (Gellius,  xiii.  5.)*  He  also 
l^neathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
?j-.d  the  originals  of  bis  own  writings.  From  his 
*ul(inDiog.  Laeri.  v.  21;  Hcrmipp.  ap.  A  thou 
xiiL  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
judicious  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  family  and 
wrvants,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
daughter  Pythias,  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  bad  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  the  executor  of  his  will. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
«  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  comprc- 
Heusive  and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.    Snch  he  ap|K'Ars  in 
his  life  as  well  as  iu  bis  writings.    Such  other  in- 
formation as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.    At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.    For  the  rest,  he 
si  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocratical  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phot-ion. 
A  declared  opponent  of  abtolutism  (Polit.  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  *»  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
taanot  be  depended  on."    He  wished  to  form  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  (Polit.  iii.  8, 
*itr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-farnj,  some- 
times call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  viitier.  (Comp. 
Sehmoelder's  Documenta  PhUosoph.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
hj  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 

*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands  but 
*id  he  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gifl 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plut  Cat,  Maj.  p.  354, 
CorwL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  nppearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Titnothcus,  ap. 
Dioy.  L.  v.  1;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  Die  nai.  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  It  (TpcwAo'i,  Diog.  L.  v.  1 ), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (puttta,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  ronliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Anth.  552,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  puss  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  VUconti. 
(/amoyrapAie  Grtcqw^  I  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotlk's  Writing*. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  thin 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  largo 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Oreek  commentator  David  (ad  Catty.  Prooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1 000  avyy^mara.  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  Arid.  (>j>p. 
vol.  1 )  sets  down  their  number  at  400  $i€\la.  Dio- 
genes Lacrtius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  1 0,000  line* 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorletungcn  iifxr  die  Cruch.  der 
PhUotophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  Still  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  wc  get  on 
much  better  with  tho  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  arc  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (UiU.  Arab.  Hisj).  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  tho  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perditis.  Arist.  libr  de. 
Ideis  el  de  lionoy  p.  7  ;  Ravaisson,  AfCtujt/ii/mque  </' 
A  ristoie,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1 837  ),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are, 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  l»een  supplied  by  - 
later  writers.  (Rittcr,  Gesch,  der  Phil,  vol  iii.  p. 
21,  not.  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  ns  well 
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of  the  extant  as  of  the  lout  works,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  207 — 284,  and  pp. 
3H8 — 407.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumerated  by  huh\e  (Com  men  tatio  de  deperd.  Arist. 
iibr.  in  Comment.  Societ.  Getting,  vol.  xv.  p.  57,  dec.) 
lint  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  critical  science.  To 
make  uw  of,  and  form  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  (Ad 
ArisL  Catty,  fol.  3,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudcmus  Rho- 
dius,  Phanias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  5  id  tt)c  ouwvutav,  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  love  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest  (Comp.  David, 
ad  Caieg.  p.  28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  falsification ;  Aramon.  L  c  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Oalen,  Comment.  2  in  iibr.  de  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandis,  Rkein.  Mus.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Loe'rtius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  ArisL  de  Ammo,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle's  writings 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  as  Ammonius 
(ad  C<Ueg.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat. 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Bas.)  distinguish — 1.  'TwofunifutrtKd\ 
i.  e.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  2.  2vrraytmrucd\  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (dxpo- 
d/rm)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dxpoafiariitd 
(Gcll.  xx.  5,  had  d^xm-nitd,  which  form,  however, 
Schaefer,  ad  Pint.  vol.  v.  p.  245,  rrjects),  or  else 
iffwrtputdy  iwowruti.  Those,  on  the  other  baud, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  reader*  ljeyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  f^arrspurd.  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609 ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  5, 
adAtt.  iv.  16  ;  GclL  i.e.;  Plut.  Aiej.  5,  Advers.Co- 
lot.  \t.  1 115,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr's  AridotcHn,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
Ac. ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  Syrian. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  1 20,  in  I^eonhard  Spengcl,  Zvmywy) 
rvxWei',  $.  de  Artinm  SeripU.  &c  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  hod  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  undcrttund- 
ing  with  the  public.  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.    Aristotle  therefore  was 
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obliged  to  break  ground  for  bis  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.    In  this  way  originated  writing* 
like  the  "Eudcmus,"  a  refutation,  as  it  appears  uf 
Plato's  Phacdon ;  his  book  irepl  NiW  a  criticd 
extract  from  Plato's  "  Laws ;"  farther,  writings 
such  as  that  vtpl  Jbrauxnfnjt,  &c.  These  were  the 
\6yot  ir  KtHty  « jcoVSetieroi,  and  Stobaeus  qnou-i 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  Plorilegium,  i< 
r*v  'A/motoWaoi*  KOINA~N  Hiarpi€mr.  (Comp. 
Philop.  adArist.de  A nima,  i.  1 38,  c.  2.)    In  An«- 
totle  himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  thu 
distinction.    The  designations  esoteric,  acroamatx, 
or  epoptie  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  madr 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  «f 
all,  that  he  says,  that  "the  acroatic  (acroanutk,  «»r 
esoteric)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  »••( 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  on*1 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy."  The  ex- 
pression exoteric,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  nine  passages.  (Eti. 
Nic.  L  13,  vL  4,  Eth,  Emdem.  ii.  1 ,  ii  8,  v.  4.  #"Wi>. 
hi.  4,  vii.  1,  Pkgs.  iv.  14,  Metapk.  xiiL  I.)  The*- 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Ariftotl' 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  division  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  be  applies  the  name  esotrrie  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  aDore-mro- 
tioned  division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  »» 
esoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  pawp-> 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisition* 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay. 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writing*  «f 
other  authors.     The  whole  subject  concerns  in 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  hiring 
any  scientific  interest.    **  One  sees  at  once  foe 
one's  self,"  says  Hegel  (Gesek.  der  PkUot.il 
comp.  220,  238), 44  what  works  are  philosophic  snd 
speculative,  and  what  are  more  of  a  mere  em  pined 
nature.     The  esoteric  is  the  speculative,  whith. 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  ren»m« 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vis**- 
rously.    It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden."  Bu< 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosopher*  wbifh 
they  published,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.   The  contrary  '» 
established  by  positive  testimony.    Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  wttr, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (aypcupa  Myptara,  linn- 
dis,  de  perd.  Ar.  iibr.  de  Ideis,  p,  25  ;  Treodclenh. 
Platonis  de  Jdcis  doctrina  «  PlaUme  ilUutrata,  p  i 
&c,  Berlin,  1827).    Hegel  himself  took  good  ewe 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclusions  to  which  his  tytton 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  *!*-> 
found  it  unadvisable  for  a  philosopher  *to  gne 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought. »>- 
though  he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  be  d*l 
not  think." 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  w 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acroamatie  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  ltl 
the  class  designated  by  the  ancients  hypom*"*"** 
writings.  Of  the  dialogue*  only  small  fragment1 
All  that  we  know  of  them  pi*** 
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tvm,  na  well  as  those  of  Th^iphmsttis,  Car  lielow 
the  dnunaric  aa  well  aa  lively  and  characteristic 
dulogoes  of  Plato.  The  introductions  according 
u>  a  ootice  tn  Cicero  (*ui  AU.  iv.  16),  had  no  inter- 
mi  connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

F<*>  tfJrutotU's  w^rwp*.  1 .  In  antiumiijf. — I  f 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
tae  Oreek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
ailed  kypontmemahe  writings  were  not  published 
by  Aristotle  himself,  but  made  their  appearance 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
literary  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings  particularly 
the  dialogues,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
hiawrlf,  But  respecting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
that  is,  retpecting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
*n  opinion  became  prevalent,  through  misunder- 
Kaading  an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
gnxmd  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
binary,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
tbe  but  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  Oennan 
scholar*. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  8trnbo 
(xni.  p.  608) — the  main  authority  in  this  matter — 
(for  the  accounts  giwen  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
*nd  Suidaa,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
scripts to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.    After  the 
dc*ih  of  die  latter,  tbese  b'terary  treasures  together 
with  Theophrastus*  own  library  came  into  the 
funds  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Seep- 
as,  This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
iniirinr  library  ;  hut  be  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
t^irioom,  the  aripirud  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers' works.    The  descendants  of  Neleus  who 
wrr*  subject*  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  knew  of  no 
"ther  »av  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
Attati,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forro- 
msr  u  iarse  lirirarv,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(sura  ysji  «V  tuipvyt  nrl),  where  for  a  couple  of 
ceotuies  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
<ioaip  and  wonns.    It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
Winy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Teos  traced  out  these  valuable  relks  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  causing  the  ma- 
nuscripts to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendations  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  about    After  the  capture 
of  Athens  Sulk*  in  8.  c  84  confiscated  Apellicon 'o 
eoflertion  of  books,  and  bad  them  conveyed  to 
Itome,  [AfklLIDOK.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
•twry,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (aa  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
mupit  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published 
their  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
system ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
an  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
nme  of  them,  revise  others  and  put  the  finishing 


touch  to  several.    Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
bcation,  and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples  particularly  Theophrastus  published  thost- 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.    This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings.   Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writings.    Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Khodian 
Kudemus  Phaniaa,  Pasicrates  and  others  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing ;  while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  roaster  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.    The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.     But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  tho  school  it- 
self.   The  first  Ptolemies  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalcrcus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.     For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased ; 
thus  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (  Aminon.urfCW.  fol.  3,a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutencs*  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writing*  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.    It  cannot  bo 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.    Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
famous  "Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Acachines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
false  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate  :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  (Gell.  xx.  5  ;  Plut.  Alex.  7 ; 
Simplicius  J'rooem.  ad  Ar.  Phys.  extr.,  Ar.  PoUt.h, 
extr. ;  Brandis,  Abhandl.  dcr  Berlin.  Akad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)    And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  idl  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.  In 
saying  this  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 

Ide^y — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  other* 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous:  or 
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2.  That  the  Cite  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  was  prejudicial  to 
individual  writings,  e.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
G laser,  die  Arid.  AfeUiph,  p.  8,  &c):  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apcllicon  several  writings, 
as  e.g.  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomncmatic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradwdly  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Coos,  Critolaua, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
rate dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  wns  not  sufficiently  pleading,  and  the 
easy  Mipcrficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and 
unthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Home,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there'  with  the  library  of  Apcllicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freedman,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Androuicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
thi-m.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Androuicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
{Anuronicus,  p.  17G,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics, treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Booth  cs,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  Nicola  i  s  Damascenes  ;  Alexander 
Abgabuh,  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
Abpasius  (EtL  Nie.  ii.  and  iv.)  ;  Adrastus,  the 
author  of  a  work  irtpl  ttjj  t<£(c»s  twv  'Ap*<rrori\ovs 
8i&Xlu¥;  Galenuk;  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [Sec  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  zealously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these"  we 
must  mention  Porphyria*,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
blicih's;  Dkxippub;  and  Tiikmistics.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus;  Ammonium;  Damascius; 
David  the  Armenian,  lu  the  sixth  century,  Ascle- 
pit's,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olvmi'iodobis,  a  pupil 
of  Ammouius.  Simplicity  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  ( Jourdain, 
Jtecherche*  critique*  tur  Cage  et  C origin?  dc*  Traduc- 
tion* latine*  d"A rirf.,  Paris,  1819.)  His  comment- 
anes  are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic  philosophy.  In- 


deed, in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  togefiW 
with  those  of  Johannes  Philoponcs,  the  m»t 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  coniuW 
UoKTHiua,  the  last  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Joh.  Damakrno 
and  Photr-8  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centun>«; 

MlCHAKL   PsELLLR,  MlCHAEL    EPHESlUR  in  the 

eleventh  century;  Gko.  Pachymbres  and  Ei- 
btratium  in  the  twelfth ;  Leo  Magbmtkxcs  in 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  Georgia  GsMtSTCs  Plbtho 
and  G  bohcil's  of  Trapezus  in  the  fifteenth.  Thete 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbcus  Gruemr. 
Aristoteli*  Commentator.  ContpeetHS,  Par.  17i8>) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gottingen. 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aoc- 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arid,  collegia  &c,  Bed  183*, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  aa  yet  only  the  fan 
has  appeared. 

2.  History  (/the  writing*  of Aristotle  in  the  End 
and  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  West  in  the  middh 
age*. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
Boethius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  citin 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ths 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  tin* 
also  tho  two  Peripatetics,  Damascius  and  Simpli- 
cius,  left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  where 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  court  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translation i 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  the  Omraaiades ;  and  though  at  fir»t 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  wen 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  AbbassiJf*, 
who  ascended  the  throno  of  the  kbalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansar, 
Harun-al-Raschid,  Mamun,  Motasem  (7.W— W2). 
favoured  tho  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  ;  invited  Greek  srholan  w 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  phUosophirsl 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medkal 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals,  by  translators  *}»- 
pointed  expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  OinmaiaJes,  Abd-almS- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  hi* 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  We*t  al«. 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  an1** 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  whicii 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  Ea*<. 
Abd-alrahman  III.  (about  A.  n.  912)  and  Haxrm 
established  and  supported  schools  and  founded 
libraries ;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 

*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  & 
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Bagdad  was  for  Asia.  In  Bagdnd  the  celebrated 
phrsicun  and  philosopher,  Avicennn  (1036'),  and 
ra  Uve  West  Arerrhoes  (1198),  and  hi*  disciple, 
M(»ca  Maimonidca,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
lations, or  rather  free  paraphrases,  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  writings  of  Aricenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Aristotelian, 
•jneod  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
1  be  Ingical  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
tUius ;  bat  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1-70).  that  they  possessed  translatious  of  all  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  liermannus  Aietnannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  trans- 
lators, whose  works  are  in  part  still  preserved, 
wore  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1*253),  John  of 
Basingstoke  ( 1252),  Wilhclm  of  Moerhecke  H  28 1  \ 
Gerard  of  Cremona  ( 1 1 87),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  1260 — 1270 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite  ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Mngnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Aricenna  and  Averrhoes  had  done  for  the  Fast 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
k>-ophy  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  History  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  since  the 
rrritxd  of  ctassmxrt  studies. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selves  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tjfteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  roost  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
Joh.  Argyropylus  of  Byzantium  (a.o.  148G),  from 
whom  J»renzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
Lira  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
Francisc  Philelphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
pezus,  Gennadma,  Leonard.  A  retinas  (Bruni  of 
Arezzo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1 447 — 1455),  who  was 

*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
retus  translation  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
i;  on  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 


himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelus  Politianus,  llcrmolaus 
Barbaras,  Donatos  Acciajolus,  Bessarion,  Augus- 
tus us  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Lauren ti us 
Valla,  Joh.  Reuchlin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle's  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495 — 1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  as  well  as  Reuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genesius  Sepulveda,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telisra  of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Kourad  Gesucr,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
efforts  of  Francisc  us  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  personal  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gavo  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe* 
tical  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  hero  mention  Petrus  Victorias  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  Beriga  (1635),  Baptist. 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madras,  and  BarthoL  Lombard  us, 
Riccoboni,  AccorambonL  Montecatinus,  &c  :  among 
the  French,  Murctus,  Is.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  tambinus  (1572):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  Obcrt  Giphanius  (van  Giffen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lam  bin  us,  and  a  scholar  of 
K  on  rod  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Ilildeu  of  Berlin  (1587),  Joh.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  &.c 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Tho-. 
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iiuis  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  friends  Latomer  and  Grociniua,  a  society  was 
formed  there  "ad  illuetrandam  Aristotelis  philo&o- 
phiam  et  vertendos  denuo  ejus  libros."  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
iuto  execution. 

With  Casaubon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  e.  g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  woKrruaiy  see 
Casnub.  ad  Diog.  Luiirt.  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
logists ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  largo  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boost  o£  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose  desultory  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valckenacr,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
(  Vakk.  ad  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Goulston 
nnd  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
universities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schroder,  and  Coming,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1 659)  of  Holstein,  and  Melchior  Zeidlcr  of  Konigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(f/Utoriu  PeripaUticOy  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Liunoi's  work  de  varia  Aristotelis  furtttna,  &c, 
Wittenberg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Germany,  Lcssing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgic  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Reix,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e.g.  Spalding,  FtiUeborn,  Delbruck,  and 
Vatcr,  apiiu  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782—1822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals. Several  attempts  at  translations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  ( 1 791 — 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  tho  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
clnsfticol  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
an  entirely  newreccusionof  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  price  essays,  happily  de- 
tiqned  and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them. 
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The  works  of  Ilavainson,  Michelet,  and  Iiirtkil*. 
my-St.  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect  8th- 
r.il  French  transitions  also  made  their 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  snd 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  piste  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  wotki  d 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Ari»u>tlc  bau 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Taylor's  trac- 
tion may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  work) 
of  Aristotle  ore  :   1.  Aiding  cditio  prnxrpi,  by 


Aldus  Pius  Manutius.  Vc 


1495— $3.  J  v.k 


fol.  (called  also  Aldina  major).    For  the  cn'tido 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.    2.  BasilecHsis  III.  Basil.  1550, 
foL  2  vols-,  with  several  variations  from,  and  v>u». 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princcp 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticim  of 
the  Politics.    The  Bmilrmsis  I.  and  II,  *»*» 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  arc  ncitm  ; 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.   &  Cam> 
tiatioj  or  Aldina  minor,  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt.  Can> 
tius,  Venice,  1551—53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.$|kW 
tuna,    Francof.  11  vols.  4 to.  1584 — 87.  Tbu 
edition  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  all  the  pre  twos  ont* 
and  even  the  critic  of  tho  present  day  cannot  dispeus.- 
with  it.    5.  Casaubonkuto^  Lugd.  BaUv.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in  1597, 1605, 
1646.    This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  editta 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  tas- 
tily, and  now  worthless.    The  same  may  be  snd 
of  the  6.  Du  VaUktmeu,  Paris,  1619  and  16*23, 
2  vols,  fol.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  GuiL  Ds  VsL 
Much  more  important  it  the  7.  Uijx>niixa  (cot 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  GottL  Buhle  1791— 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.    It  contains  only  the  Organs 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.    The  first  volume,  which  re- 
tains, amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enamr 
ration  of  ail  the  *Ait\*j*L  translations,  tad 


commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  'lbecn* 
tical  remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variation*  of  old* 
editions.    Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  Ustb 


gl- 


and exegesis.     8.  Bekkcriana.  Berolini,  183 
1840,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekker.  edid. 
Acad.  Reg.  Boruss.,  2  vols,  text,  1  vol  Latin  im*- 
latious  by  various  authors,  which  are  not  always 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  accordant 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Beside*  the*, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  dibjeai 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  anew ; 
MSS.  ItformithecmnmencementofaBe*^''' 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunate}  - 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  nud.  m 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  w<? 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  makm: 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.    Better*  ediw>« 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  «*k  Jr"" 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.    Brides  thesf,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tsschn.u, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols^  and  another  ei»P« 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Lip*  ^ 

III.   Enumeration  and  rkvixw  or  TBI 

WRITINGS  OF  ArJATOTLS* 

Wo  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings,  wch 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitua.  (AfWZ.  iv.  9.)  The 
citations  in  the  separate  writings  are  of  do  use  for 
tin*  purpotc,  aj  they  are  often  addition/4  mode  by 
a  later  band ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  writing* 
refer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  (Hitter,  GYsrA.  dcr 
Pkilmphis*  iii.  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  36,  not.  2.)  More- 
over, such  an  arrangement  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  mtetxatic  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
He  placed  together  in  pragmatics  (wpory/*aT«2cu) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  some  subjects,  the 
logical,  physical,  &c  (Porphyr.  I'U.  Plotin.  24  ; 
Cssiri,  BiUiotk.  A rabioo-Esconalems.  p.  308.)  His 
arrangement,  in  which  the  logical  pragmiity  caiue 
first,  agreed,  as  it  appears,  in  many  other  respects 
with  the  present  arrangement  in  tho  editions. 
(Kavaisson,  Essai  sur  la  Meiaphys.  i.  pp.  22 — 27.) 
He  teems  to  hare  been  followed  by  Adrustus,  as  is 
ia  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  (J reek 
interpreters.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
pesn  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latins  (xord  Aarlvovs)*ur.  to  the  Latin 
translators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  which  ia  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
(Arist.  Opp.  ed.  Bekxcr,  Rhrt.  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
ii.  iait.  p.  1377*  b,  iiL  iniL  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
viaons  of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 
m  Suhr  (AristoL  ii.  p.  254),  with  which  David  ad 
Coieg.  p.  24  ;  Philop.  ad  Gsteg.  p.  36,  ed.  Bcrolin. 
««-'.»•  he  compared.     Tht-y  separate  the  writings  of 

i  PnteticuL    3.  Logical  or  organical*  which  again 
hare  their  subdivisions.    The  arrangement  in  the 
oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
features  may  reach  back  as  far  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  AUiaa  the  Organon  (the logical  writings)  comes 
tot;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
indoding  the  Problems;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  practical  philosophy,  to  which  in 
the  folio  vi  ing  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
are  added.    This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
lh*  folio  wing  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  ZelL,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
a.  Dodrimal*  a.  Historical,  c.  Miscellaneous*  D.  Let- 
^"j  X»  Poms  and  Speeches     Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  class.    The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
from  what  Aristotle  says  himself.   According  to 
bun,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
either,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2.  Beside*  this,  an  operative  activity.    The  latter 
for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(sftMtVk  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pro- 
cess (voiTTsur).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
kd)»  is  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  (swiot^/mj 
TwTr*if);  or  II.  Practical  (swio^rtysii  -wpajcrucj); 
01  HI.  Theoretical  (hrurrftpt)  £»«pirrurrf).*  Theo- 
rctkal  knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (<pi\o- 
'•ttat,  vpa-yimTtiai),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
{««rnbfl|  ^vvunj) ;  2.  Mathematics  («w.  /ua(%«x- 
Tuc*);  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Aristotle  rf  wp*rt\  <f>i\oco<pia,  or  Iwi^un  dto\o- 

*  Mdaph.  K.  6.  p.  226,  Brandix,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
A*,  vl  3  and  4. 
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•yurrf,  or  simply  (rwpia).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (d  *pt\wro<pla  w«ol  rd  aVflpaJ- 
wwa*  d  woArrunj,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Eth.  Nk,  i.  2,  Magna  Moral,  L  1,  Rhet.  i.  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  modo  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  refereuce  to  the  individual  man,  rtAics 
(ddunf) ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Occonomics  (oucoyouuefi) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  Politics  (woAmjrrf,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  Eth.  Nic  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  far  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  ;iud  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  'Effumf/ii)  otcwtovoa  wcpl  d*o&til*us 
nal  iwurrfoins  (Metuph.  K.  i.  p.  213,  Brand  is), 
which  must  precede  the  wooyrrj  quXoaoQla.  (Met. 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectics  or  Analytics* 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terras,  Logic.  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy.  (Mo- 
taph,  ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  Dialectics  and  Logic, 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Organon  (L  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  tho  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  toguo&ent  faculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  ( Topica  and  Elench, 
Sophist.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable*  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  false  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Eristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  (analytical  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistic*)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonntrable  knotcledge. 

Literature  of  the  Organon. — Organon*  ed.  Pacius 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Francot  1597,  4to. ; 
Elemcnta  logiees  A  ristot.  ed.  Trendelenburg,  BeroL 
1836,  8vo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.— Weinholtx,  De 
jii i ih us  et  pretio  logiees  Arist.  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis,  U'e'bcr  die  Iieihenfulge  dcr  Bucher  ties  Or~ 
6k.,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Berl.  Ahid.*  1835, 
p. 24 9,  etc — Biese,  die  Philosophic  des  AristoL.  u  pp. 
45-318— J.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  De  la  Logioue 
tTAristote*  Memoirs  couronnce  par  l'lnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Kartfyoplat  (Fraedicamenta).  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  essence  or  substance  (d  otVla),  Quantity 
(ndaov)*  quality  (voiov)*  relation  {wpos  ri)*  place 
(woo),  time  (wots),  initiation  ( k tlcrtau ),  possession  or 
having  (lx«*»'X  a^ion  f^JTenug  wd<rx«i'). 

•  Mdaphgs.  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  I. 
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The  origin  of  thcss  categoric*,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg's investigation,  is  of  alinguistic-gruinmati- 
cal  nature.  (Trend,  de  Arist.  Categ.  BeroL  1833, 
Ovo.) 

2.  T\tp\  ipui\v*lat  (de  Elocution*  oratorio.),  i.  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  ipn-nrtia  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  all  the  component  parts  of  judgments 
and  conclusions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  small  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  de  GrummtUicae  Gnuvae  Pri- 
tnordiis,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppert, 
Darstellung  dcr  Grammatischen  KaUgorien,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  (ipoi)  and  propositions  (wpordVm)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  *Am\irrutd 
wportpa  (Analytica  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  title  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (ivaXvtiv).  The  word  wpoVepa,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hnnd.  4.  The  two  books, 
AvaAvruta  virrspa  (also  8«wr«po,  fxhyaXa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  Towtu&v  embrace  Dialectics, 
t.  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(toVoi,  soles  el  /antes  argumcntorttm*  loci,  Cic  Top. 
c.  2,  Orat.  c.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  Wc 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  G.  Hepl  aotpurrucwv  iAdyxw*  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato's  Euthydemus. 

2.  Theoretical  Philosophy, 

Its  three  parts  are  Physics,  Mathematics,  and 
Afctafthysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (rd  Srra  kivou- 
fitva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (ri  w6<rov  koI  to* 
cv¥«\ii),  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (x«p<<rr<0»  though 
they  are  still  independent,  naff  crd-rd  fiivovra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist.  wpwrn  tpiAocwpla,  aoipia., 
deoAoyfa,  SioAoyitcfl  Jswnfpij,  or  tfnAo&otyta 
simply)  have  to  do  with  existence  in  itself  and  as 
such  (to*  6V  j|  Sv,  Met  1*.  1,  E.  I),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (to  xo,Pl<rr^'f  &v  KQ^  T0<  dKltnfrov).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  the  best,  the  first  (to4  KaB6kov, 
ri  eurfa,  to*  ap«rror,  Td  wpeTra,  wtp\  dpx&s  iwtv-  I 
fjuVr*  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this  I 
last  branch  belong 

The  Metaphysics*  in  14  books  (ts>  fxtrd  rd  | 
QwTurd,  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle's  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Ale*,  c.  7), 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Andronicus 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  pragmaty  there  have  br*n 
lost  the  writings  Tlepi  (piKooo^as,  in  three  b*k^ 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  end  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  Tlep)  ioeat ,  in  at  least  four  bosks,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  >.-i 
I  ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  pird.  Am 
libr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  edition  tr 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  tie 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  &-i> 
lia  Graeca  in  Arist.  Mct.ed.  Brandis,  BeroL  1K37, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Riese,  die  PhUi&yMe  dee  ArisL  i.  pp. 
310—661;  Michelet,  Kiumen  critique  de  la  U< 
taph.  d* Arist.,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Smr  h 
M&tapk.  <T Arista  Paris,  1838  ;  Qlaser,  die  A/dafi. 
des  Arist.  nach  Composition^  Iuhtdt,  und  MetkMt. 
Berlin,  1841;  Vater,  Vinduiac  tke>J'>nar  Arut'f 
telis.  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatribe  de perd.ArvL 
libr.  de  Ideis  et  de  Bono,  sice  de  Pkilo*>}<kui,  Bon- 
nae, 1 823,  and  Rheinisckes  Museum,  iL  2,  p.  208. 
Sec,  4,  p.  558,  &c;  Trendelenburg,  PlaUmisde  I4eu 
et  Numeris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotcie  illiufnita.  Lip. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  IntelUomiicL,  sue  it 
Mente  SenteHtia,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4ta;  Bcnitx, 
Observation**  criticae  in  AristoteUs  Itbros  Mdup&y 
sicos,  BeroL  1842. 

Mathematics*  the  second  sc  ience  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  n«pl  dr6uMv  ypapuxiv,  t.  a.  concerning  indi- 
visible lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critics  to  Tbeo- 
phrastus.    Ed.  princeps  by  St^phanus,  1557. 

2.  Mvxauiica  xpogA^aro,  Mechanical  Problems 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  CapWlc, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vimrin 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Physics  or  Sutsni 
science  (wpeeyixartla  s.  uiQo&oi  tpuffuri,  brumfa 
wtpl  ^Hit,  Urropta  irrpl  <poV«*-y,  Pays,  i.  1  ;  <k 
Caefoy  iii.  1.)    According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  foUowiae 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Pbj*k* 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  reltrioai 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies 
The  latter  are  cither  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  hesreoir 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  thcclemt"''' 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  coinpwuwl, 
earthly,  and.  perishable.    The  compound  peyw-i.1 
substances  arc,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  si  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  ejection* « 
homogeneous  matter  (Spoiofitoij,  similaha),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  e,  g.  stones,  blood, 
bones, flesh;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts(«W 
poiopepij,  dissimilarui),  as  e.  g.  head,  hand,  Ac, 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homoaeneow 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flew,  Ac.; 
4.  organised  objects  compounded  of  such  heur> 
geneous  constituent  parts :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceed* 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particulitr  sad 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognosced 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes,    frit*  L  1,  ul  I;  A 
Partib.  Animal,  i.  6  j  Hi*  Amm.  L  6.  §  4, 6Ju»- 
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Atr.)  In  the  Litter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  hvestigation  of  the  purpose  (ri  at  crsao, 
ntn  fimalu),  by  mean*  of  which  one  arrive*  at 
iht  idea  of  the  thing  (AAyox,  or  ri  ri  ij»  «Iroi). 
Arktotle  reproaches  the  older  investigators  with 
baring  n*glect<*d  to  penetrate  into  the  purpose  and 
idea.  (WAer  and  \4yos)  of  the  individual  aides  and 
puru  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  sought 
raerely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
Gemratuwe^  r.  1,  iL  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  convtiponda  mo*t  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realiar-d,  and  accordingly  best  fnl61s  its  purpose. 
(Ik  Partib.  Antm.  L  5  ;  Pays.  i.  8;  De  Ineessu 
Amu.  2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ing of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
Moving  manner : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Physics  (<pv<ri>cA  dxpocuru, 
called  also  by  others  urepl  apx**r  »  the  last  three 
U»ks  are  likewise  entitled  n-spl  *tnj<rswr  by  Sim- 
plieiM,  Prooem.  ad  Phys.  and  ad  vi.  pp.  404-5, 
«d.  BeroL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
rennal  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
*w*  is  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
tabes,  and  the  elements.  There  follows  accord- 
ingly, 

2.  The  work  concerning  the  Heaven  (**pl  ovpa- 
in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  »«pl  nicpov 

by  Alexander  of  Apbrodisias.  (Fabric  BibL  Gr. 
hi.  p.  230,  Hari.)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
T«r  n  c  357.  Se*  Keppler,  Astro*,  opt.  p.  357  ; 
itiilly,  I  fist, j  i  re  dm  t Astronomic,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  Production  and  Destruction 
W|  T**i<TH*i  koI  (pflopaj,  de  Generations  et  Cor- 
nP^e"t)y  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  destruction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
tn  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
Tie  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  Meteorology  (prr«wpo\oyin^ 
b  MeteorU).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
pwed  after  b.  c  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
«°^,»  expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Examen  critique 
<fei  Hut  d'Ale*.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meteorologia  vet. 
['rva*.  et  Rom-,  Berol.  1832.)  It  contains  the 
rroundrork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
fdited  hy  Ideler,  Lips.  1034,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
«ue  commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  the  Universe  (V«pl  koVmov,  de  Mundo\  a 
«te  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
Bit  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
ftyle  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
*  Vmhably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
btle  by  Appuleius,  as  Stabr  (Arist.  lei  den  liomem, 
p.  165,  Ac.)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 

it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  (Beitr'dge  zur 

Gr**i  a.  Horn,  Litt.  Gesch.,  Darmstadt,  1 835,  vol.  i. 

Wj.Ul— 283.)    The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 

Hrand,  Prolrgg.  ad  AppuL  voL  L  p.  xli„  Ac), 

08  ^  contrary',  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
t^uislatiojj. 

T°  the  same  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 
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the  small  fragment  on  the  lo>xd  names  of 
winds  (dvtfinw  «roi  wpooTryoplai^  out  of  the 

larger  work  mtpl  (rnutUev  x*lhf*Vt»v,  Diog.  L.  r. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp^  ed.  Du  Val.  voL  ii.  p. 
84 8),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  AW  Incremento. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (6noion*prj). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  wtpl  uerdWtew  (Olympiod.  ad 
Arist  Meteorol.  I  5,  vol  i.  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
vtpl  rijs  KlQou  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  (Meteor,  i.  1)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de  Annua 
Prooem.  p.  114,  Ac  The  work  which  we  must 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (rtpl  {o*W  loropia, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  oi  wtpl  rd  fsSo  love* 
plat  and  £•**»)  icrrupla,  De  Portions,  iii.  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  arc  not 
agreed.  Scaliger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Lai-rtiua:  vwip 
tow  mi)  7woV ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animals  (wtpl 
fcww»»  noptwv),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animaL  According  to  Titxe  (de 
Arist.  Opp.Serie,  pp.55— 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  A&yos  wtpl  Qvotwi  pdKtora  rie$o9uc6si 
Prog.  1819,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (wepl  fa'wf 
TtrcVcws),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  aid- 
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and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  book 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  suffer. 

9.  De  Inceau  A  nimoJium  (irspl  {tin*  vopeias), 
the  close  of  which  (c.  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  organisation  have  been  treated  of, 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  touL  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  op  by  Aristotle  in  the 

10.  Three  books  on  the  Soul  (vcpl  4VX^*)»  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  Mthe  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life"  (floor 
aduarot  Qvgikov  Svrdfiti  fWi)*-  fx0**0*)-  ^ucn  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  cW«A«x«ia ;  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Biese,  Phil,  de*  Arisl. 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  Sec) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized : 
it  is  its  essence  (o&ala),  its  \Ayot.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833, 8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carried  out : 

1 1.  On  the  Motion  of  Animal*  (*<pi  ^thttv  Jtifif- 

12.  Parra  Naturalia,  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  (de 
Seas*,  c  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession  : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  (mpi  fjunjarfs 
Kcd  dimutnjfffvt). 

(b)  On  Sleep  and  Waking  (irtpl  Zrvov  koI  lypv- 

(e)  On  Dreamt  (»«pi  ivinrvluv). 

(d)  n*(A  t^s  Kaer ' 


t(de 

per  SomnHm). 

(e)  Tl*p)  paKpoGiSrrrros  teal  0paxv€i6rrjTOS  (de 
Longitudine  et  Brevitate  Viiae). 

(/)  Tl«pl  r*6rrrros  teal  ytipwt  (de  Juventutc  ct 

L* 

v>  IK  I  flllc). 

(  </)  Z\*p\  dvaicvorjs  (de  Retpirationc). 
(h)  Utpl  f«Wff  itol  Sardrou  (de  Vita  et  Morte). 
With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

1 3.  Tho  treatise  de  Sensu,  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  wtpl 
dnouortir*  probably  belongs  to  it.  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

14.  On  Colours  (w«pl  xpw/idVow),  which,  how- 
ever, Titze  (/.  e.p.67)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  rtpl  rrtiiuaros 
(de  S/rirituy,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
trcntiftc  wtpl  4»awvoijs.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomics  (tpveuryntfuted) printed  in  Franz,  Scriptures 
Physiognomic*  vetrmt,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 


*  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolcmaci  I/ar- 
motiirfu  printed  in  Patrit.  D**cn**.  Perip.  p.  05,  Ac. 
and  in  Wallia,  Opp.  Oxon.  1G99,  vol.  iii.  p.24<i,&c 

t  See  Ariat.  J /int.  Anim.  v.  1,  de  Partib.  Anim. 
ii.  10,  dm  Jur*nL  et  SenecL  vu  1,  de  One  vat.  Anim. 
i.  1,  extr.i.23,  and  in  other 
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The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  *f 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  (*V  r*r*»V 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  Tlipl  <pvrwr  (de  Plantii\  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  in  the  preface,,  are  a 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original  Is  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  again.!  isor 
authenticity,  there  arc  many  expression*  bond  a 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly 
stump.  (Compare 
Vratialaviae,  1823.) 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
lost.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  tspecai 
manner  advocated  anainmical  iiivestipiioov  »»i 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  <f  tie 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  re  fere  to  umtfi- 
gations  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  (Hut  An*. 
I  17,  extr.,  iii.  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laert  (t.  2S) 
mentions  eight  books  ircrropwv,  and  one  book 
inXoyrj  drarouHv,  by  Aristotle.  According  lo 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  (d*  Gen.  An.  it  7,  s» 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  E6&mwt  4  rtpl  *yrr«, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  ku 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  ConsoL  adApnl*. 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  thit 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  W* 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  LaerL,  bictis  wspl  ^OCX**  ht-long*  to  thu 
class  of  works,  U  doubtful  Respecting  the  I* 
worka,seeBuhle,*.cp.  102. 


3.  Practical  Philosophy,  or  Polma. 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  ph> 
losophv  is  comprehended  in  three  principal  *wk> 
the  Ethic*  the  Politic*  and  the  Gee****.  ^ 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  sciences  which  s»*e 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  sphere*.  Their  subject,  thm- 
fore,  is  action,  morality  with  reference  to  the  iwh- 
viduaL  to  the  family,  and  to  the  state.  N«*  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  b*v*  f<*  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty 
u  e.  Art. 

Ethic*. — The  principal  work  on  this  subject  » 
1.  'H6W  Nurofufx«»»»  in  10  book*.  An*** 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  ojuvensl 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  fsr  •** 
community  in  the  state.    This  is  bapoinesi 
uovia) ;  and  its  condition*  are,  on  the  one  hso* 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  sad  <* 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  adrantap* 
and  favourable  external  circumstances.   Virtue  a 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  coasowu'l 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  dw» 
(6p9is  Khyos).    The  nature  of  virtue  hhewt  it*o 
in  it*  apjtearing  a*  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes.   In  accordance  with  this,  the 
tues  are  enumerated   and  characterisrd. 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient _tr*lf 
tioo  ascribes  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aruto* 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  si " 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books-  J"* 
title  Nucomoxsmi  funpi,  under  which  Dsvkl  (n+. 
leg.  ad  Categ.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Bew^  1 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained  Ts* 
best  editions  are  by  Zell,  Heidelberg,  1820, 2 
8vo.;  Corais,  Pari*,  1822,  8vo.;  CardweH0»«- 
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18*28,  2  rok;  Michelet,  Berlin, 
fk»jde  the  N>«.nuu.hean  Ethics,  w 
the  works  of  Amtotle 

2.  'Hftsd  IMfott**  in  seven  books,  of  which 
jcJt  books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  viL  are  independent,  while 
the  remaining  books  ir.  v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for 
wonl  with  book*  v.  vi.  and  viL  of  the  Nicomachean 
Klines.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited  by  Eudenius. 

3.  'Mma  M«7<iAa  (in  David,  L  c  *H0.  M«7- 
N.xo.u((x««)  in  two  books,  which  Panscb  (deArisL 
nagmt  tncmjj.  s~J*lUurto  libra,  1841),  has  lately 

i  ueavoured  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  so  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
skilful  hand ;  whilst  another  critic,  G laser  (die 
\tetapk  di-j  A  nst,  pp.  53, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Ht^i  d+>trm*  wed  Ktuciir,  a  collec- 
tion of  definitions,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  DLks  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  (See  Eth. 
Sic  x.  extr.)   The  connexion  between  the  two 
*«ks  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
rrtpmr  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  wp6r*poy  to  the  Ethics. 

Politic*  (woArrucd;  in  Diogenes 
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Uertios,  v.  24,  voXrrun}  dtcpoacts)  in  eight  books, 
have  far  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
be  attained  for  the  human  community  m  the 
tfatt;  for  the  object  of  the  state  it  not  merely 
the  external  preservation  of  life,  but  u  happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue**  (dperif, 
|*rfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  (dies  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
ucm  of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
ooog  iu  citizens.    The  house,  the  family,  is  the 
element  of  the  state.   Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
sith  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
weds  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
ruTcmment,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
cttutitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
'mutation*  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
TIi*  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
tt'tthuion.   Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
r"f*P«*ting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
fcliuon  (p.lxxvi),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
trausposiuon,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books :  i.  ii. 
uu  vii.  ^iu.  iT.  ri.  T.     On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
('Hide,  Arid.  ii.p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
">e  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
J".  Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vols.;  Corais,  Paris 
is"-l ;  Gottling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
■w  tnwslation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthelemy  St  Hi- 
aire,  with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

(lOl^*  wot^  extant  under  Aristotle s  name,  the 
Ouxmoaua  (oucoropuitd),  in  two  books,  only  the 
jinit  book  U  genuine ;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhi,  A7ei*€  Schr.  L  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
><  scribed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
^os.  (Heradanens.  vol  iii.  pp.  vil  xxviL)  The 

*  Vot  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
^collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
»M  hereafter. 


best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips,  1815 ;  and 
Gottling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragmaty  we 
hjivc  to  inontiou, 

1.  nporpewTueds,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophv. 

2.  n«pi  f$yir*las,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plot  Aristid.V)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modern 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  Luxac.  LrctL  A ifscoet, 
pp.  82—85 ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid.  p.  lix.  &c) 

B.  Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  da 
Xenopkane,  Zeaone,  et  Gorgiu,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment.  as 
prim. port.  UUUi  de  Xen.  Zen.  et  Gory.  BeroL  1 793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  Polities  (woAirsuu),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  I.aerL  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Nd/u/ja  £ap€ap ucd,  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Barbarians. 

3.  Krlo-sis,  Legends  of  the  foundings  of  Cities, 

4.  Hspl  «JpijfiaT«w. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  OXvumovinat.  (nvoWtawy  dwrypo^,  NTicai 
Aiorvatajcal,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  in  too  Tifudov  nai  rwv  'Anxorc/wr,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timacus 
Locrus  (de  Amma  Mundi\  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  uudcr  the  name  of  Archytas.  (O.  F.  Gruppe, 
L  eber  die  Fragmente  des  A  rchytas,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Didasculioy  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage,  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  26.) 

8.  KvkAos  ij  w*pj  wornrwV.  (Comp.  Welcker, 
iioer  die  Cyhlischen  Dichter,  p.  48.) 

9.  'ATopjuara'OurtpiK*.  (See  Nitxsch, oV^ru*. 
adv.  Wolfiunos,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  nepl  ' A\t l&tpov,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  hriar^fxn  wwtrrwnj,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.    To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric. 

1.  The  Poetics  (n«pl  wotirnirift).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  cither 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetics  of  poetty%  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Bcmhardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  others, 
at  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lout  work  wrpl  nottirH^  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetv'»%  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polities  do  to  the  Politics.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (fiipiprts),  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagi nation.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  tcorl>\  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Gottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Giiifcnhan, 
Lips.  11)21,  an  ill-arranged  compilation;  Dckker, 
Jierol.  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  183i>, 
8vo.  Ritter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings  besides  Lessing's  Jlam- 
lurifi*cke  Dramutm-<ii<- ,  we  need  mention  only 
Mailer,  G*ch.  d  r  fhenrie  dcr  AW  I*  i  den  Attcn, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1IU0. 

2.  The  lifictoric  (rix^  hT0PtK^)->  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  ttxv^v  ffvmywy ),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  lieen 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric; — -it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  I)e  teiupttre  nno  aft 
Arist.  lihri  de  Arte  JOuior.  conscripti  cl  edili  «'«/, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric, as  a  science, according  to  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  {avr'urrpoQov)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  argumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (oi  ity  iricrrtis  ivT*x*&*  i***  fidvov). 
He  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  argumentation ;  and  the  more, 
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inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians,  as  he  says,  had 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  iui  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  tho  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  incousequtiH  • 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  i-f 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said,— one  must  also  say  thu  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect.  Therefore  in  the.  third  part  h<? 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrniigcment. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  it  the  on* 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
('PifTopunf  wp6s  'A\i£cw&poy);  but  it  is  spurious 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaiiwenn 
of  Lampsacua.  Others  consider  its  author  to  have 
been  Theodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
Co'fecfunca,  which  had  growu  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extend*! 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  The  Prolilems  (irpotfAiJuaTa),  in  36  sections 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  and 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  beini; 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  i*  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  Trvi»  ,Vrww>» 
sar  let  PnUimes  d'Arist.  in  the  Mem.  deVAatd. 
des  Inscript.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  285,  &c,  p.  326,  Ax. 

2.  &avftd<ria  *AiroiJo>taTa,  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomcna,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  siaJ 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  Tbe 
best  edition  is  by  Wcsterniann,  iu  his  Rrr** 
Mmitil.  script.  Craeri,  Bruns.  183y. 

D.  Letters. 

All  those  which  are  ex  Lint  are  spurious:  tbe 
genuiuc  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle's  letter*, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost  Those  wKiih 
were  nrranged  by  Andmnicus  of  Rhodes  filled 
books.  (Pseudo- Demetrius,  de  E-'ocut.  §  ) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Cbrbtiw 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books. 
David,  Gdcff.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  BeroL)  Da"' 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  BMpk 
noble  style  of  Aristotle's  letters,  a  descripH'^ 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  cliaratUT  <•! 
those  that  are  extant.  Respecting  Aristotle'i  n-dU 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  11  —  lb)  has  prcsenw], 
wc  have  spoken  before,   [p.  321,  a. J 

E.  Poems  and  Speeches. 

There  are  preserved — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hermias,  which  « 
have  already  mentioned.   (In  llgen,  ScoOt,  Jctw. 
1708,  p.  137  ;  Grafenhan,  AriMnt.  porta,  Mul 
husue,  1831,  4 to.;  Rergk,  Poi'tue  LyrictUruni) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  ewcted  to 
his  friend  Hernias,  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  wc« 
'AnoKoyla  t&r*€tl*s  »pdi  Edpis/ttoorro,  of 
we  have  already  spoken  ;  an  'EytfJ/uw  ito*19* 
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\uyop.  Among  the  writings 
siich  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin)  :  1.  Afys- 
hrat  AfjyfjtvjruM  fJ*Uu*"}miae  Mr.  xiv.,  a  compila- 
Uoo  from  Flo  tin  as.  (C/an'oo/  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p. 
279.)  4.  De  Porno  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
treatise  oo  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  3.  Secreia 
(doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
t),  and  others. 

IT.  LxjLDIN'G  FKATURBS  OP  ArISTOTLB'8 
PHILOSOPHY. 

AO  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
lie  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
tnrened  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  op  to  that  time  struggled  and  lived  through, 
sod  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philortphy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.     Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  dose  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
Hlectioo  slept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
r<  thought  to  possess  itaelf  of  the  immense  mass  of 
aaterUl*  that  had  been  gained.    And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  aum- 
nwDed  to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
Terr  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
itiii  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  fonh  ail  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  bad  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest of  the  world.    X bus  did  the  genius  of  the 
■iff  £ad  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
strument   We  have  already,  in  enumerating  bis 
*wks,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
ttu?  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
knndatioa  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  ou  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
observation*  on  animal  life  and  poetry.   44  Quot 
Euniiiy  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  Inst.  xii.  11. 
$  -  J)  ia  astonishment,  *'  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
fc>hun  quae  ad  philosophoa  et  oratores  pertinerent 
•ciratia  complecteretur,  scd  aiiiinalium  satorumque 
aatuas  ouines  perquireret."    **  Aristotle,"  says 
He§el  ((ktck.  der  Philosophic,  ii.  p.  298),  *  penc- 
toted  into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
t&e  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
fcim  their  separation  and  commencement.  While 
is  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
cf  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
■ame  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
Jdeas.   He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  any  one  else.   And  although  his  system  docs 
not  appear  developed  in  it*  several  parts,  but  the 
farts  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
ef  essentially  speculative  philosophy." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  44 sum"  of  Ariatotle's 
pauesophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
line, to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
ownxt  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
Vtil^phy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy it*-lf  has  undergone  in  Germany  through 
of  HegeL    The  universal  conception 
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*  The  best  works  upon  bis  philosophy 


arc — 


which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle V  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed from  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  yeara  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fared  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  threo 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  hia  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telian! with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  iu  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  false  conception,  according  to  which 
common  cmpeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Wre  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristotle's 
method. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  ho 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
thai  xchich  realty  exute,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  last  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  ho  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  geneliwllij  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  gencti- 

a  Hegel's  Vorlesungen  ultr  Gesch.  der  Philoso- 
phic, ii.  pp.  298 — 422. 

I  Biese,  Die  Philoaophie  des  ArisioUlcs  in  ihrnu 
ZuKtmmenkanye,  mil  bctonderer  Dcruchtu-hiupunj  des 
philosophise!**  Sjmich gebru uchs,  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1835,  and  vol.  ii.,  1842. 
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cally  ;  he  sei«es  upon  the  individual  steps  of  con- 
sciousness, fmm  the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  interna! 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  sets  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  world  ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ical side  of  Iub  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  is  the  exhibition  and  removal  of  the 
difficulties  which  come  in  the  way  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  (d**opf«,  oWx'/mmu.  Com  p.  Metaph. 
iii.  1,  p.  40,  20).  "For,"  says  Aristotle,  u those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
arc  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opening  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal."  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  {Metaph.  L  3, 
Top.  L  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indefiniteness,  where  the 
solution  docs  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
but  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Metaph. 
xii.  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Caelo,  ii.  1,  <ic  General.  Aninu  L  2), 
and  above  all,  language,  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  enlelecheia  (err«A4";r«a),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable  of  attaining  ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  enlelecheia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  enlelecheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (Svrafus).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na- 
tural existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  pnrpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organising  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  ono  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  and  are  not  com- 
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Lined  by  the  vigorous  self-development  of  the  tden 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  ar- 
mutually  connected  and  dependent  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  no  - 
verse  of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  ]«roM?ni 
which  was  reserved  for  after  age*. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle's  writings  stand* 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philnvv 
phizing.  Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  a!«7iy< 
first  laid  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order  io 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  li<- 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  th 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  earlier  phi>>- 
sophers  (Phus.  u  2,  Ace,  de  Amnio,  i.  2,  MeUxfl. 
L  3,  Ac,  Eth.  Nie.  i.  3,  Moan.  Mor.  L  1,  Pol*,  ii  )  . 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  pbilowph . 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  c*hi 
bition  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictiire» 
which  present  themselves  (dxo^eu,  iantfuvra). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  oo 
all  sides  (5iaxo^«iV),  and  the  solution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  (Ai'ffit,  •j>rop*7>,  in  opposition  t" 
dwof>tif)  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  investigatiiKi. 
(  Metaph.  i.  init,  p.  40,  Brandis,  Phut.  iv.  4,  p.  21  i. 
L  7,  ed.  Berol.)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  rariot:* 
views  and  apories,  Aristotle  is  not  unfrrqurnt  r 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  muier,  ss  r. 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 


V.  RELATION  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  PHILO- 
SOPHY to  tub  Platonic. 
In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.    For  while  tho  opposition  sad  con 
tradiction  in  the  ideal— in  the  world  of  thought— 
was  conquered  by  Plato's  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  n 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain 
true  and  proper  reality.    Between  these  two,  tV 
world  of  ideas  and  the  risible  world  of  appear- 
ances, there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  * 
pissing  relation  of  participation  vA 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  we 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fashion  it  into  j 
visible  existence.    Plato  accordingly  roads  the  ex- 
ternal world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  sad  bad, 
of  the  contradictory  and  false,  and  recognized  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  imroutabls  id*** 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  cog- 
nition, was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.    He  law 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  wbkh  canw* 
of  itself  f;ishion  itself  into  reality,  is  powerless, and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becour* 
a  living  reality  only  by  realising  itself  in  s  end* 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (.M*/** 
xil  6,  p.  246.  8.,   Brandis.)     The  trans"*" 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  Amtotie  « 
plains  by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  neg»o<»a 
(<rr<pnff»f).    That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reahtr 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existent*  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato's  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition. the 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  s  kind  »i 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  fora, M 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful.   The  p™t rt 
a  definite  form  does  away  not  with  the  matt*, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  material  U  fr*0" 
so  as  to  assume  a  definite  existence. 
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n  that  which  is  eternal,  fundamental,  whilst  the 
angle  object,  ushtoned  so  as  to  assume  an  indivi- 
dual existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.    The  ma- 
terial in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  (Surahs),  ont  of  which  the  formative 
principle,  a*  an  entelecheia,  fashions  itaelf  into  ex- 
istence.  This,  as  the  full  reality  (i*4py*ta\  ia  the 
kirne'  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  these  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  deVaau  to  the  •WeAi'x*"*  °f 
taal,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liaiity,  ia  capable.     Thus  by  means  of  the  «foV* 
the  uuiver*e  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 
tually connected  members,  in  which  these  «f5n 
.i:uin  to  full  existence.     In  inorganic  nature  tho 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  hot  in  organic  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  ('►"X'l)- 
The  energy  («Wd<io)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele- 
cheu,  tkomgH,  both  revf  waoVrrMOr,  since,  as  the 
temporary  activity  of  the  mind,  it  ia  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
wt  vetjruror,  L  e.  cognoscent,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  pure  clement  of  thought  freed 
'.:  im  what  if*  sensuous,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 
into  cognoscibie  truth.    From  this  exalted  point  of 
view  Anatutle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
"  itself  up  to  hi*  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
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VI.  Aristotelian  Logic 

Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic 
The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
iirgrl,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  thvir  own  age  logic  hail  made  no  progress. 
AristoiW  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
twos  of  abstract  mason,  of  finite  thought*  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
>s  u  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  "  finite 
influent,*' 

Aristotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
ts! oooceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
th?»e  univi-rvil  forms  oi  thought  np|>ear  a«  parts  of 
speech.   These  categories  (sarTryopuu,  also  Ka-rrry- 
opWa,  vd  Karrrfopov^tva)  give  all  the  possible 
definitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thing that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
rno"  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  yiv% 
let  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
vbnh  gjre  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
n»o*t  universal  modes  of  expressing  it.    An  inde- 
Krulm  existence   belongs   to   060  la,  sutxtiiner* 
»W  of  all  the   categories ;  the   rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent  The 
uu^ncs  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tjjj^ty  means  of  which  tho  true  cognition  of  an 
o'opct  can  be  attained.    The  most  important  pro- 
ration ia  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  +  is, 
J*u  "  the  universal  atuins  to  reality  only  in  the 
iniividnaj"  (an  o%W  oh  raw  wpnrrnv  o* 
*W0v  Tsi-  aAAwv  ti  «V»i). 


*  tUos  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  pAfxprj 
u  the  external  form  itself, 
t  The  vpsf-ru  owrlo  expresses  the  essential  qua- 

ua«  only,  the  SsoVepai  rictat  are  ~»—  :" 

du^ag  both  essential  an 


After  ndafosrv  (osVia)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity,  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
studies  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  tho 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  categories  are  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phaenotnena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle's  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  tho 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  cf&or,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Wmfur  and  {vtcAsxsm. 
(Arist.  an  Anima,  it  c  1.) 

The  categories  are  nwjlc  words  (rd  dVsw  o*va- 
wKoirtjt  Aryo^ira).  As  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposition  (rd  sard  cvpwKon^n 
I  Aeyo'usra).  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
(ipfji^vta)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  (8ia/p«ris,  avunKon^).  This  opera- 
tion of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (ipfijvtid).  Here  he  treats 
tint  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false ;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
(at  avfiw\*K6fuya(  dwtxftavottt),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (oi  dvo<pdraus  nsrd  vpoVov),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  wvp)  epaipf  uu 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  jndy- 
tuent,  which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  tho 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  conclusion.  In  judgment,  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(irpordVcif  1  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (Anal.  pr.  L  25 ;  to  pi» 
ws  SAop,  rd  ti  sir  aepos.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.    But  the  conclusion  is  still 
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considered  apart  from  its  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
■applies  us  with  no  htowUdtje  (faonfccif).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proof,  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (AnaL  pr.  i.  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them,  (cc  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  proposed  (•iJvopsu'), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  be  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(Anal.  ii.  1 — 15),  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc  16* — 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con* 
Taction  only,  (cc  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof  Lea  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (wWayiauds  Iriorrtuovucos,  drooctlir), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof,  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prin- 
ciples. Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
scivcs  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (vovs)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (roVu),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  devolops  these  principles  (dpx**)  out  of 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  pott.  L  7),  u  e. 
thfit  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(yivsi  rift)  considered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  Tho  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
relation  to  the  fiarticular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  (tporipa  i<rrl).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
(iwtanjuii)  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (W(a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  thai  something  is,  and 
why  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
nt  by  moans  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  what  an  object  is.  This  is  effected 
by  definition  (iptauit).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  conclusion,   nor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  (Ann/,  jx#i.  iL  7.)    We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  ih? 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  it*  existence 
itself.    Aristotle  analyses  the  different  kind*  of 
definition  (Anal  post.  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  toe 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declare*  the 
xchf  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  posL  iL  11,  &c  iL  13.)    The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  it*  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  tbe*e  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as>  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.    One  aid  in  definition  is  smbdsrvsav 
(cWpc<r<  A    The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct.   This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  (AnaL  post,  iL  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  docs  not,  either  in  his  31  eta- 
physics,  or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  be 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
(o^ncraos)  forms  the  central  point  in  tbe  further 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (to  ti 
$v  tlvat)  in  the  identity  of  its  existence  and  easencr, 
and  so  continually  points  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

VII. 


The  first  phiU.mnj-ihf  (fur  such  is  the  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
(AfeL  iL  3,  4.)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (Met.  L  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable  ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things : 
a.  Tho  substance  and  the  idea  (d 
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fa  *lv*t)  ;    b.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (i»  sAs; 
koI  to  duoKtlutvop)  ;  c.  The  principle  of  morion 
(Hdtv     dpx$  tt}s  Kwjatws)  ;  d.  The  purpose  ;uid 
the  good  (to  o5  ivtn*  ml  rd  aya86v).  The  earlier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognised  indeed  all  these 
classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion.    With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and  mas- 
terly outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  li*ping 
(>«\Ai$oni»^,  Met.  L  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.>. 

The  consciousness  of  the  opposition 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consciousness,  which  has  come  nut 
in  all  it*  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  tbe 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  Hot 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (dwopl«u\  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  following 
result: — 
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].  There  is  a  science  which  considers  existence 
u  such,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
neh.  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attribute*.  3.  The 
pnmpUs  and  highest  cause,  of  things  mast  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  tone  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, 4c,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
ever, the  What,  which  denotes  the  substance,  is 
the  fine  (.Vet  riL  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)    AU  other 
definitions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
first  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
substance.    On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (oArfa)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
everything,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
&Cn  it  is,  but  when  we  know  what  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  ia.  What  is  the  substance  ? 
(rit  ij  ovo-fa;)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.    (Mel.  vii.  1.  p. 
1028.)    Aristotle  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
substances :  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
(Met  xii.  1,  2,  viL  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
rishable, like  single  sensible  objects.     The  mo- 
menta of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant;  6. 
particular  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
other;  c  tbe  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
«$•*.    2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  such,  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  (sWpysia,  actus)  steps  in, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  (vwi).    That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  iripytta.    The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
tentiality and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
passive  universal  and  the  active  universal.  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.    That  which  is 
ciianged  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  meant  of  something  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.    The  purpose,  in  so  far  as  it 
i*  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  (doxif ), 
bat,  in  so  fax  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
•wfa.  (A/et  v.  1,  2.)    The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself :  this  re- 
main* the  same :  it  is  still,  however,  matter,  which 
u  different  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.    That  which  combines  tbem  is  the 
/fro,  the  union  of  both.     Tbe  relation  of  the 
newly  coined  idea  of  «VrfA*x«,a»  or  the  purpose 
realized  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
*Wf7«a,  is  this  :  sWeAsx**  signifies  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  Mpyua  denotes  tbe  actuality  which  is  in 
conformity  with  this  completion.  (Metapk.  ix.  3, 
P- 179.  8,  Brand.)    Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 


*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  actuality  is  •Wpyeia,  actus,  and  is  perceptible. 
But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 


3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
Si/rafm,  ivipytux,  and  irrt A«XfM  are  united  ;  the 
absolute  substance ;  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
puma,  Met.  xii.  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  Clod  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  ia 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
irtpyna)  are  one  and  the  same.  Ood  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thonght  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought.*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  arc  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (odo~fa).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  iden 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  body ;  it  hns, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  Ood,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  of,  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  uni renal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorcan  rous  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  fashion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  matt,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.   Th*  Particular  Scixkcks. 
Respecting  the  Essence  of  the  Particular  Sciences, 
and  the  division  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Sciences. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  cntelecheia 
(t<J  irrtXit  fx0*)*  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (if 
tow  8vrdfi«<  oWot  sVrtA«*x«»a,  f  rounhov^  ulyruris 
iffrl).  The  potentiality  (5tfVcyus)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (iripyua)  without  entelecheia ;  but 
tbe  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  docs  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  ward  SuVo/uk  ; 
if  it  docs  manifest  itself,  it  becomes  a  thing  icot' 
Mpyttay.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Grubers  Kncyctopadie.) 

*  Met.  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  a&riv  Apa  pou  tlvtp 
i<rr\  rd  Hparurrov  no!  fern*  t)  v4ncisy  vo^ctwt 
vinun*. 
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exist  only  when  the  essence  of  the  particular,  the 
wnr6v>  i.  4.  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  {Met.  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proof*  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (8idvo»a ),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (7«Vof,  Anal.  pott,  i.  28,  Met.  xL  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  proof  out  of  the  principles  pecu- 
liar to  it,  Le.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (ie.  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  ext*/.  6.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (dxpiStta)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
thiti  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it.  (Met.  xiii.  3;  Anal,  post  L  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  iu  hand  requires  muKt  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (d*pj&vt),  is 
pedantic  (d"«A«wflf piv,  Mit.  i.  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  iu  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  arc  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (<V  tvw*>, 
Kth.  Sic.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  tho  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental. For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(roic  rt)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  are  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met.  xiiL  9,  p.  1006,  2  Bekk.) 
It  it  only  in  the  individual  thai  the  universal  attain* 
lo  reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihil  cut  in  DiUliectutptod  nan  fusrtt 
in  ssjum,  holds  good.    (Ds  Anim,  iii.  8.)    In  the 
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vovs  Ka&nrutit  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  rovs  wotwrixes  which  attaint  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  troth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  ruse  versa  the  proposition  boki« 
good:  nihil  est  in  tensUy  quod  non  fmrd  im  in- 
tellect*. 

Reason  is  either  theoretical  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchan.*'- 
ablc);  the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  (  Metaph.  ii.  1.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal.  (Eth.  Nk.  vi  12.)  The  acientitie 
treatment  of  the  moral  [ethics  and  polities)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  ao  much  what  virtue 
is  (oil  yap  7v'  tlSvu.w  rl  hmv  i)  dprrii  es-frrspffa, 
Kth.  Sic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir- 
tuous (d\A'  %v  dyadol  ytvwut»a).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  be  of  no  mm.  The  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(rp&rruv  and  iroitip)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art.  What  is  common  to  both  is 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  (Met.  xi.  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  tho  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  (Elk  Ass. 
vi  4.)  The  difference,  there reforr,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (Trpdrrtw)  the  pur- 
pose 

liea  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  wpagrtr). 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (wat«»)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  (Metapk  vi.  1 ; 
Mwjn.  Mor.  i.  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  iu  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  from  it  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  tho  object  of  cognition  to  tho 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  »  ml 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  <pisn- 
titative  (Met.  xiii.  2), —  accordingly  fi  aV/nrrs 
dAA.'  od  x** P1*^ &  ;  or,  A.  the  universal,  a»  hx 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  things  (rd  dx'*r*i0~ra  dAA' •» 
iucinrra)  ;  e.  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (vi  a*S«*» 
ttal  dxlvrrrov  sol  xa»P«rro")-  Out  of  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physits,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prar* 
tical  sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  arti«u 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (<  ' 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Tub  Thkorktkal  Sciences. 
1.  Natural  Sciences. 
The   science   of  Physics  (d  Qveuri,  w 
<t>»<TH*t  iwumfun)  considers  that  existence  wb»Hi 
is  susceptible  of  motion.     Iu  object  i*  ®* 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (to  il      *',a' ; 
but  the  idea  in  it*  real  existence  in  the  niaten* 
(to  rl  *Vti).    Natural  existence  has  the  origin  °f 
motion  in  itself  originally.   Motion  is  change  m>» 
what  exists  to  what  exists.    Nature,  thereto*  •* 
no  lifeless  substratum,  but  an  organisation  p**' 
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k*saed  of  life,  a  process  of  becoming  and  being 
pmduced,  in  which  the  moving  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
*hape.    In  natural  existence  matter  (ffAn),  depri- 
vation ((rripqais),  and  the  formative  principles  arc 
ia  inseparable  anion.    Matter  is  the  foundation 
of  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
formative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  sttains  to  actuality.    The  internal  formative 
principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
is  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  fonuaUTe  principle  ia  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
perihaUe,  and  i»  perishable  only  in  so  fur  a«  it 
engenders  iuelf  in  the  material.    Natural  science 
considers  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
arid  change  continually  reengender  themselves.  The 
furoiAtive  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation:  —  the 
formative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
tually exist*  ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  vhy  1  of 
it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  can*. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
*hich  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(Phjm.  ii.  7—9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (vpsfrrcrou,  Phjss.  ii  8)  in  relation  to 
this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.    Nature  now 
tm  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
uxi  consideration.    (Phys.Lc)    It  creates  accord- 
ing ts  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
iit-THonuxd,  but  not  a  divine  activity  (ii  yap  Qfoit 
temmta  ttAA'  ou  Sslo,  de  Die.  per  Somtt.  c.  2). 
S tim! times  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced,  (Phys.  I.  c, 
dt  (inter.  A  trim.  iv.  4.)    Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itself, — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect-  The 
fa»h:oriing  active  principle  is  the  elooj,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  *rrfAtx««*  and  sVlpyeta,  in  con* 
trait  with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, is  the  lower  principle.     The  connecting 
oak  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
eoaring ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
nature,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
tion of  motion  does  not  understand  natnre.  (Phys. 
to,  1.)   Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
drives  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capable,  t  e.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  ia 
its  pnrjjos*.   The  ffftos  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
Tttible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
coming; but  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  beeom- 
iog  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
principle.   The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
thereff.re,  Kes  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
*hieh  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.    Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
iuecd ;  it  is  the  life  (olov  fisrif  ns  oZoa)  in  all 
-■total  things.    (Pays,  viii.  1.)     Through  this 
•airing  of  all  natural  existences  after  the  imper- 
ishable,  everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 

niin.  iii.  II.)  The  elementary  bodies 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  tbem- 
reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e.  g.  earth  and  fire. 
Met  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (de  A  mint.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  fox  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(JV  dpiOutf ),  they  arc  not  eternal  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  tho 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (De  CWo,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
(Phys.  iv.  5  ;  Uc  Caelu,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms, 
shews  itself.  (/As  Anima,  ii.  2,  3.)  Natural  science 
then  must  fULnv  this  process  of  dewitipmtnU  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  tho  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  man,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organisation  (Polii.  i.  8  ;  Hist. 
Anim.  ix.  1  ;  De  Partib.  A  Htm.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  farther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  Wo 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Bicsc  above  referred  to,  voL  ii.  pp.  59 — 
210*. 

2.  Mathematics  awl  Ute  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner ;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  tho  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative. 
(Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (JboVoux) 
dwells  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  tho 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  docs  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  (/%*.  ii.  2) ;  and  mathematics  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  eaistrme  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (wtpl  ri  uiftoi  ri}s  oinflas  CAijf 
a-o<«<Taj  rric  9vaip/a>,  Met.  x'u  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  physics 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  far  as  this  lias  passed  into  tho 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable,  (Met. 
vi  1,  xiL  7.) 

The  science  of  matltcmalics,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  ure  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  metaphysics,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 

z2 
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Mathematics  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysics.  (Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
L  9,  p.  33,  23,  xi.  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  exists  only  Swa+tti  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  (e.  g.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (Met.  iv.  2,  I'hys.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it. 
(Phys.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  (Met.  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  as  such.9 
Respecting  the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
sciences,  see  Diese,  ii.  pp.  225-  234. 


Tub  Practical  Sciences. 

Mathematics  restricted  as  the  scienco  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  nut  by  the  practical  sciences,  Ethics  Poli-  I 
tics  (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  EUiics, 

1.  General  Definitions,  f — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiness  (t^cup.ovia.  Eth,  Nic.  i.  2 — 7,  x.  6— —8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(iviprytia)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
(ML  Sic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and  external 

*  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(mo^tj^otikoV,  Diog.  Laert  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lo«t.  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  pro**/  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  us  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans bud  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  (Anal. pott.  i.  27,  Met. 
v.  6.) 

+  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
machenn  Ethics  **  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  general  part  of  ethics 
the  remaining  eight  hooks  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 
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good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
arc  of  two  kinds  either  intellectual  virtues  (8ia- 
vorrriital),  or  moral  virtues  (ifdiva/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  different.  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
**to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  (Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it.  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself ;  nud  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  jiccompanied  by  fore-choice  (I{«  vpoatpn- 
vunf),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (Eth,  Nic.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (6  <ppovtfios)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  prop-r 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli- 
nations of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  v.  extr.)  and  logical  (vL)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  parts  «° 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  firmness  of  character,  which  exhibit* 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (iyupjcrtta)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  ( Kaprt pia,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat.  Laches),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Eth,  Nic.  vii.  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  nature  ef  pleasure  a*' 
pain.  (Eth.  Nic.  vii.  12,  &c.)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1 ),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues >*  &  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuant 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
books  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitncas.  He  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  unions  aQd  contribute*  to  the 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undis- 
turbed energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  in 
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daer*  a  pleusurr,  which  exercise*  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  urging  the  man  ou  to  virtuous  activity, 
br*id.-«  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
Id  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  1  Oth  book 
(EUl  Ate,  x-  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
laraas  of  virtue. 

.\fier  the  principal  elements  of  the  deBnition  of 
rirtae  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  tfce  theoretical  life  of  reason,  *.  e.  of  the  life 
devoted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
prominently  into  view ;  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
nfe,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  (ELk.  Nic.  x.  8.) 
la  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
scare,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
the  ethical  virtue*,  and  in  external  good  circum- 
••taDcrs  the  means  of  earning  out  and  accomplish- 
ing the  higher  end*  of  life.  This,  hovrvrr,  can 
ow>  take  place  in  thk  state  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politic*. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete  development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
cient* The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  wins  no  other  than  this:  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  becoming^  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
dualises itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
intonations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
is  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  mean*  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
to  skew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
rale,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
•kick  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
ble basis  of  action. 

2.  Polilict. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
dements  (trroix***,  PoliL  iv.  II,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
Hi  ties,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
pwtKular  part  (woArruof  t»j,  Eth.  Nic.  i.  1,  Mag*. 
Mor.  LI.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  far  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
rood  art  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  (Po- 
liL m.  1*2.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
ud  the  same  species  of  habit  (Eth.  Nic  vi.  8); 
ail  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
it  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community, 
la  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is: 
a.  lot  management  of  the  family — occonomics. 
k  In  the  management  of  the  state.  —  a.  Legislative 
ponr  (rvpotfvruni),  which  regulate*  the  general 
Td*tiBQsldpXtT**TWUrti)-  &•  Administrative potrer 
(*«A*Twr<)  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
[articular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
nistrative power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
(0a«A«irrunf),  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
applying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
Uw  judicial  power  (Siaaurviar*),  with  the  applica- 
uoo  of  the  laws  to  private  concerns. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
perfect,  L  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
striven  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
•»  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
but  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency  (osVaowcia)  must 


pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  all  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  (faov  *oAi- 
Tuafr,  Polit.  L  2,  iii.  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  family ;  it 
is  the  absolute  pritu.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it  (Polit.  L  2,extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  odrdpirda,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
.Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(dpcTiji) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  docs  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  far  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  arc  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Eth,  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development.  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
irp&Ttpov  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  Z<rr*pop  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (word  r/fy  hp*iyT)u4vr)v  piBoSov,  Polit.  i.  1 ), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  family  (oi/cfa).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  nmong  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  skives  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle* 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom.  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  despotic  (8«0woTiwif),  nuptial  (yatutcfi  \  and 
parental  (rtKVonotrrrncj  ),  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  o(Wo*u*ni  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resemble*  monarchy 
(Pulit.  i.  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just.  (Eth.  Eudem.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  poiuts  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, nnd  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  state.    Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  ho  develops  the  idea  of  the  state  ac- 
cording to  its  separation  into  different  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.  For  legislation  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution, not  rice  versa.  That  is  to  say,  constitution 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sovereignty  (ri  tcvpioy)  is 
determined.  The  constitution  is  thus  the  soul  of 
the  suite.  (Polit.  iv.  1,  iii.  4.)  The  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristocracy,  kingdom,  and  republic 
(woKtrtia  »}  to*  Koivy  lrpoaw) opt vonivn  ituniacri), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(waptKSdffas)  of  them:  oligarchy,  tyranny,  demo- 
cracy. These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  number;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter- 
nal strength  and  tccatth  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  b. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (Polit.  iii. 
1 7,  iv.  1 ) ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  suites,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
deruocratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  (PJit.  iv.  12.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  (awlvaafioi), 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.  {Polit.  iv.  14,  vi.)  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  suite  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly constituted,  as  to  answer  to  tho  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life  ?  (  Polit.  vii.  1 )  ho  develops  the  external  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (Polit. 
vii.  4,  &c),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
(Polit.  vii.  13,  Ac.)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(Polit.  viii.  ].)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  (Polit.  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  ethics  form  the  ground-work,  via.  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
ties is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  arc  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  bo  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  departments  of 


3.  Rhetoric  ami  Aesthetic*. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  rekie 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  sod 
read  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  sou 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (irriarpo^n)  whs 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  witk 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  science,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respectiag 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable  of  forming 
a  judgment    Every  one  considers  himself,  and  ii 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  theory,  which  arrives  nt  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  tneau«  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object.    (Rhet.  i.  1.)  Tbe 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.    En  th  yronine*  arc 
the   foundation   (<rwua  rrjs  witrrttet)  of  sign- 
men  tat  ion.     Aristotle,  as  he  himself  says,  ant 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.    The  object  of  Rnetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (fpyoy)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  (Rhet.  i.  1,  ot  to  wsJm  iff* 
adrrji,  dAAd  -rd  totip  rd  &rapxoyra  "*ar^ 
ixdarov.     Com  p.   QnintiL   ii.   15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt  de  tetnpor*  quo  ab  ArisL  libri  d«  artt 
rhet.  editi,  p.  8,  &c)     The  means  of  proof  (wUrrtu) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  Ac),  jori'V 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  (iffloj)  of  the  orafcr 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator :  he  must  understand  bow  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  iota  th« 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  at  an 
acquaintance  with   the  passions.   (Rhet  ii  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  of  the 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics.    (L  4.)    For  argu- 
mentation, example  and  enthymeme  are  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
Ab  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthynk-roes 
are  taken  from  the  special  departments  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  gei»"is° 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  ti>>' 
most  acute  sagacitv,  amply  displays  itself,  and, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  viH  unWdi 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  thero*"JT(* 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exwt 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  Tho  hearer,  namely.  i« 
either  a  bwoos,  i.  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  « 
artistic  enjoyment  or  he  is  one  who  form*  » 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  u 
past  In  accordance  with  these  different  charac- 
ters in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  result 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  dsUUratii*  (/«»* 
o-v/ifouAci/rurdV),  the  forensic  (y.  SucawiKoe).  I" 
epileictie  (7.  iwtStutrutoy).  Aristotle  then  deter- 
mines what  are  the  essential  elements  of  the* 
species,  and  further  the  occasion  and  purposes  « 
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The  difference  of  purpo'-e  again  involves 
stteiitioa  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
u  these  are  cmnman  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  hearers.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
how  the  favourable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
occasion  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
h«rer.  Bnt  a  person  must  know  not  onlv  what 
to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
ft**,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement. 

2.  Portia. — **  Thon,  O  man,  alone  po5srs$«'*t 
art!"  This  dictum  of  Schiller  a  is  already  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle.  (Met  LI.)  In  art  the 
production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
speech  itself.  The  relation  of  art  to  morality  and 
wtme  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  Tery  slight 
one;  for,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  hare  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
*L*r*  the  main  thing  is  the  production  (tmcZt)  of 
a  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
sad  every  work  -of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
jmribet  and  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
*>ol,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  fashioning  organic- 
ally, but,  with  consciousness  (PJtya.  ii.  8),  and  its 
creative  efforts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
efforts,  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  bc- 
luag  to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (t<2 
vrarrra)  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Ariitoue,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
sncicuU,  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  (PoUt.  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  has  also  already  the  signification  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reality,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

All  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  nnion 
w  this,  that  tbey  are  all  imitations  (mfifous), 
*■  t-  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
portry,  music,    orchestic   (the  art  of  dancing), 
punting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
essence  of  things,  which  they  represent.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
partly  ia  the  diversity  of  the  means  by  which  they 
^present,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
(only  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art    How,  according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
beaatifol  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
wtparate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
t»»  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  his  work  wcpl  a-o<i}Turi}v)  has  treated  of. 
iVtry  i,  the  product  of  inspiration  (HheL  iii.  7), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  langtuige,  mctri- 
as  well  as  unmetricaL   (Poet.  1.)  Improvisa- 
tiwu*  form  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  which  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.    This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
(Waiter  of  the  poet.    A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
of  observation,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (M  fttyvovt  $  »o<Trn*i) 
tor*  if  suwtaow,  KJft.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  forui  of  the  representa- 
tion, the  metre,  is  not  deceive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  ajs* 
tory.  (Poet.  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  croVOwis  (or  <riWaoit) 
rs>r  itpa-y nar (Poet.  7),  in  other  words,  tho 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  us 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpgi)  sal  olov  sVx7) 
i  f*v9ot  rift  Tpjrysvdiar,  Putt.  7*)>  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  facts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
l:uigunge  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logical succession  whnt  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  facts  which  he  describes ;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appendix. 
The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Ijnertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  wo 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Ilennippus 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (d  Mtfynp),  Pscudo-Aristippus,  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Euinelus,  Phavorinus,  Ac,  as  well 
a*  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Tare n turn,  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristocles  of  Messene,  Damascius, 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolcmaeus  Philadel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 
are  the  following:  —  1.  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  v.  1 — 
35  ;  2.  Dionysias  of  Halicarnassus,  Epistola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  Dcmostkene  rt  A ristoleie ;  S\  Pseudo* 
Aromonius,  +  vita  Aristotelian  by  a  hater  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

+  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  des  Savant, 
December,  183-2,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  little  biography. 
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pilcr,  according  to  other*  by  Philoponus,  edited 
by  J.  Nunnesiua,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  tame,  with  some  additions 
(Vetus  tran»latio) ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonymus  Mcnagii  in  Diog  Laert  t.  35,  vol.  ii. 
p.  201,  ed.  Meibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suida*  coincides  ;  5.  Hesychius  Milesiu*.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  voL  of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
tho  more  modern  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  tho  works  of  Guarinus  of  Verona  (a.  d.  1460, 
Vita  Arutoteiis^  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  biographies)  ;  Patritius  (Discitssiones 
1'rripateticae^  Basil.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vita  Aristoteli*, 
Lugd.  1621);  Andreas  Schott  (  Vitae  comparator 
Aristottlis  et  DemodhenU,  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Krsch  andGruber**  Encyciopad*, 
v.  p.  273,  &c.;  Blakesley's  Life  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Arutotelia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTCTELES  ('ApMrroWXiir).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wroto  against  the  Panegyricu* 
of  lacerates.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  35.)  Some  modern 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  nx*"*  vwaywyti,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Loertius  (v.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (v.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  U*p\ 
notrjr  iKrjs. 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  megnric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plot.  AraL  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert  iL  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trived  to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaean*. 
(Polyb,  ii.  53;  Plut.  atom.  20  ) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  FI«p)  riA  to  1*007x00, 
which  is  completely  lost   (Diog.  Laert  t.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost  (Diog.  Laert  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metaphtf*.  xii.  55) ;  the  second,  n  son  of 
Erasistratua,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricus  (adv. 
Math.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenaean,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Oalen.  (De  Contuctud.  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalci*  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
tho  author  of  a  work  on  Eulwea.  (n«pJ  E«K«/at, 
Harpocnit  «.  v.'Apyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  A  potion,  fthorl. 
i.  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Ev€o4uv  wo\irtla  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writer*  make  mention  of  many  more 

•  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persona  of  tho  name  of  Ariatotelet,  respecting 
whom  no  particular*  are  known.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  (de  Script.  Hutor.  PkiL  i.  12)  no  less  than 
thirty-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L  S.] 

ARISTOTl'MUS  ('Apiowiisoj),  became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonos  Oonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hcllanicus,  Cylon,  and 
other*.  (Paus,  v.  5.  §  1 ;  Plut  de  Mutier.  VirL 
p.  251,  &c.) 

ARISTO'XENUS  (' ' Kpurr6i*vos\  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidat,  sad 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Tarentunx,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharus  (otherwise 
Mncsias).  (Aelian,  //.  A.  iL  11.)  He  learnt  music 
from  his  father,  and  hating  been  afterward*  instruct- 
ed by  Lampru*  of  Erythrae  and  Xenopbilu*  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(GelL  i  v.  1 1 ;  Cic.  Tu*c  D&p.  L  1 8),  whom  he  appears 
to  hare  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  studies,  tbouga 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  be  prow* 
cutcd  them.  According  to  Suidas,  be  product 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 


history,  in  short,  every  department 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrastus  caused  bin 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  hi*  gnat 
master.    This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristocles  (op.  Eu*eo.Praep.  Evang.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  be  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect    We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic.  Tu>c.  J>i<p.  i.  10, 18; 
Lact  lustit.  viL  13,  de  Opif.  />»,  c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  bad  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
I'haedo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  (  De  An.  i.  4-) 
It  is  only  in  bis  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxcnus  appear*  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  n* 
except  three  books  of  dpporiitd  erwx***  <*  m^KT' 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (See  Burney,  Hut- 
ofAfnsie,  vol.  i.  p.  442.)    They  contain  less  actoJ 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  (rem 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticism! 
on  the  music  of  the  time*  to  which  they  belon?. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  ovn  ac- 
count was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and jj* 
tematk  exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  be  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowlecp*. 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contempnr*11^ 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kffld  0 
music  which  was  capable  of  *w*W/»rs».  (Ansto*. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)    He  became  the  founder  ol 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him. 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Py«*" 
goreans  on  the  question  whether  rtaxi*  or  sr** 
should  furnish  the  principle*  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  FT"" 
tion*.    Pythagora*  bad  discovered  the  connexion 
between  musical  interval*  and  numerical  ratio* « 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  coocunJt 
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tsttc  defined  by  simple  ratios  which  were  either 
ttfrrparticnlar  (of  the  form  — — — \  or  multifile 

(of  the  form        From  this  tact,  be  or  his  follower. 

inferred,  that  no  interral  could  be  consonant  which 
m  debned  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind;  and 
lenco  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to  I 
tie  evidence  of  the  senses),  that  such  intervals  as  | 
the  octave  and  fourth  (the  eleventh),  for  example, 
we  dissonant,  Aristoxenus  justly  blamed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  facts,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
deciswas  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(p.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
erar  consonant  interval  ml  ded  to  the  octave  prod  aces 
soother  consonance,  which  is  true ;  bat  also  that 
tbe  famrik  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  falsity  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap- 
parent to  the  ear,  but  indirectly  would  become 
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evident  by  means  of  the  Tery  experiment  which  he 
usgests  for  the  confirmation  of  it,  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm.  m  Ftol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iiL  p. 
2)l,andWaluVs appendix,  pp.  159,  169;  Burner, 
nrf.  i.  chap,  v.;  Theon  Smyrn.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
sad  not  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Aristoxenus  hare  been  collected  from 
nrkws  sources  by  Meursius  and  others.  (See 
Fabric.  Bill.  Grate  toL  ii  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  //. 
»ol  ii.  appendix,  c  12.)  Among  them  are  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Archytaa,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
distinguished  persons;  and  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  n«pl 
Tsayutfj  'Opxijoewr,  and  one  n«pl  A\}\»t>  Tpr>- 
'**"•  A  frajrinent  of  *Pv0*uxd  aro»x«"»  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Ven.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  tbe  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 


The  three  books  of  'Apfiovuci  o-roix«*«  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
fcy  Ant  Gogavinua,  Vcn.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
▼ith  Alypius  and  Nicotnachus,  by  Meursius  (Lugd. 
fait.  1616),  who,  like  bis  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  hare  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
**k.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
<rf  Meibonnus,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
iheAntintae  Muticae  Auciora  Septet**,  Amst  1652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Aristoxno  pkilosopho  Peri- 
paWfeo,  Amst  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARIST(yXENUS  ^AfHtrri^tvos).  1.  Of  Se- 
«»»  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
<*«a  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
Mated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicbarmus, 
fr*  about  B,  c.  540  to  445.  (Schol.  ad  A  ristoph. 
ft*  487 ;  Hephaestion,  Enchirid.  p.  45,  ed.  Gaisf.) 
Ea*bios  (Giro*,  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
29  (a,  c,  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
J°b»  explanation.  If  he  was  born  in  that  vcar, 
be  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus'was 
:"  t  founded  till  about  b.  c.  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
"a.v  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
wjious,  and  thus  have  come  to  bo  regarded  as  a 
Minantian. 

'•A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
hfTe  Iwn  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
K  uttony,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  rwAifv. 
\Avhen.  i.  p.  7  .  Suid.  $.  v.  'Apior^cvof.)   [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'XENUS  ('Aprr***"').  »  Greek 
physttician,  quoted  by  Caelrua  Aurclianua  (De 


Mark  Aemi.  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv. 
10,  toL  viiL  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  (ibid,  c  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men- Cams,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura.  He 
wrote  a  work  ITipl  Trjr  'HpwpfAov  Alpiaewt,  De 
Hervphili  Secta,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (Md.  c.  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  de  Aris- 
toxeno,"  Amatel.  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  ("ApioToj),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
A  nab.  vii.  15;  Athen.  x.  p.  436;  Clemens  Alex. 
Protrept.  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiocbus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  thnt  both  bore  tho 
some  name.  (Cic.  BruU  97,  de  Finib.  v.  5, 
Acadenu  i.  3,  ii.  4,  Tuscul.  Quae*/,  v.  8,  ad  Ait.  v. 
10  ;  Pint  Brut.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  f  ApVrvAaof),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  nbout  B.  c.  233. 
(Plut  de  Pyth.  Orac.  18.^  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (rnpifrm  &*Xavwv\  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Mayn.  Synt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  arc  now  lost.  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  fAfwor),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  roust  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ     His  father's 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonius.     In  tho 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  a.  D.  306,  Arms  at  first  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
tius,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Melo- 
tius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.    (Sozora.  H.  E.  i. 
15.)     After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hitter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  d.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.     (Fpiphan.  Haeret.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fact,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (//.  E.  L  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.    The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  considerable  number  of  follower*,  when  in  A.  d. 
518,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out.  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
tho  dispute  differ  (Epiphan.  Huerts.  69.  3;  So- 
crat  //.  /?.  i.  6 ;  Soxom.  H.  E.  LIS;  Philostorg. 
i.  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Arius 's  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God's  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  be  was  raised  far 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  effect.  As 
in  the  meantime  tho  number  of  Anus's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius 's  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  a.  d.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
prevailed  at  this  synod :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
ord«r  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic.  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Alkxander,  p.  11],  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
sivo  exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Anus  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  6; 
Theodoret.  //.  E.  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Euschius, 
bishop  of  Nicomcdeia,  the  most  inBuential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  bis  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  Arius  (Athanus.  dt  Synod. 
§  17 ;  Thoodoret.  //.  E  i.  6),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomcdeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (8dA.ua),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
com  posed  in  the  effeminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
adic  metre.  [Sotades.]  He  also  addressed  a 
latter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  and  which  | 
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was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  been 
municated  with  him.    Of  his  Thaleia  vt 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his 
nasius,  which  are  written  in  a 
earnest  tone ;  but  they  contain  statements,  vbkii 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in 
divinity  of  Christ.    These  things, 
with  the  spirit  of  Alius'*  letters,  might 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Arias ;  but  we  ejvm 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  wa*  xl ran 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  ofieeee, 
by   not  shewing  how   far   his   theory  mi|rh* 
be  carried.    On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander  presents  do  fea- 
tures of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  eadi 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.    Arius  was  a*  acet- 
ous in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  bis  per- 
secution.   At  last,  in  A.  o.  323,  Eosebius  and  bba 
other  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  A  nanism,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to 
tinue  their  ecclesiastical  communion  with 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexandei 
behalf.    But  neither  this  step  nor  the  penni*>j"a 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  his 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  doi* 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Alexan- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disputes  for  and  again sr  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  Egyut, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  d.  3*24,  the  ea- 
pcror  Constantine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  i 
letter  to  Arius  eud  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  iittk 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  spoilt- 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  ontwani 
union  of  the  church.    (Euseb.  De  ViL  Cbest  M. 
ii.  64,  &c)    This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  Arius  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  bj 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  at 
mediator.    But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect. 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Constantine  at  last  saw  himself  obbfed 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  o.  323, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  prrsest, 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  bis  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  o>> 
bates  the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  suae 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same 
with  him  (dpoovotoi).  Arius  was 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  verdict  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present.  Eose- 
bius and  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  wee 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Theorni 
of  Marmarica  and  Socundus  of  Ptoleruais,  L-vi 
courage  enough  to  share  the  fate  of  Arius  at  J  ac- 
companied him  to  Illyricum  whither  be  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  commut- 
ing every  one,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  wr- 
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raider  the  book*  of  Ariua,  which  were  to  be 
oval,  and  stigmatizing  the  Axiom  with  the  name 
sf  Porphyriaas  —  (from  Porphyria*,  m  heath,  n 
eppment  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
wiih  the  Arian  question).  The  Arian*  at  Alex- 
jjidria,  however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
t.'.»3,  tod  began  to  make  common  raw*f  with  the 
Motions,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con- 
ltmoed  by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
jv»fard  Alexander,  and  hi*  succeuor  Athanasius, 

Ariui  remained  in  Illyricum  till  a.  D.  328,  when 
Wbiu*  of  Nicomedeia  and  hu  friends  uaed  their 
aitaeoce  at  the  court  of  Constautine,  to  persuade 
La  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  uot  in 
r^Iity  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.    In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re- 
called from  his  exile  by  very  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  a.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
»ita  Conatan tine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
shu  of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
j»s«ges  of  the  scripture*,  and  apparently  coufinn- 
w  the  representation  which  Eosebius  bad  given  of 
ku  opinions.    The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
tj  Anus  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(N«at.  //.  E.  I  26  ;  Rufin.  11.  E.  L  5.)    On  the 
tmal  of  Anus  in  AJejtandria,  a.  D.  331,  Athana- 
» -nv  notwithstanding  the  threau  of  Eusebius  and 
»-je  strict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
i  nn  into  the  communion  of  the  church  ;  for  new 
ouhitaki  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Mc- 
kuans  openly  joined    the  Arians.  (Athanas. 
•*/«>V  §  59.)    Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
"pporter  of  the  Arian  party,  bad  secured  its  as- 
cendancy in  Syria,  and  cauwd  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
a*\D-  335»  40  depose  Athanawus,  and  another 
»r«d  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
*<*e  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Anus  and  his  friends.     The  attempt  of  Arm* 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  failed  not- 
withstanding, and  in  a.  n.  336,  he  travelled  to 
taoftantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
v:f  nnperor .    He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
^  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
^     hitherto  refused  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
*r  of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
fnipcror  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
•'><nng,  the  holy  communion.     When  the  day 
atue,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
fnends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
»t««ti i  of  Constantinople  to  Uie  church.    On  his 
vaT  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
11  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned :  be  was 
w«d  by  a  fainting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
wrF*  *a»  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
"at  H.  E.  L  38  ;  Epiphan.  Hatra.  69.  10 ;  Ru- 
™-  &  E.  L  13.)    His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
■  "umber  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
^■»v«,  while  his  frienda  supposed  that  he  had 
bwa  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arius  most  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
*oen  he  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
mw  tin*  when  be  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
™»  and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
w*4ed  by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
™  W  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
■uiUHially  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
«*w»J  «|>pearance,  though  of  captivating  and 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  tho 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  is 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant,  ((j.  M.  Travasa, 
Storia  critica  dtila  Vita  di  A riu,  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric.  litU,  Gruec.  ix.  p.  214,  dec.;  Walch,  llu- 
toru  der  EUxerrien;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mu&heim,  Ncander,  and  Giesoler.)        [L.  S.J 

ARME'NIDAS  or  ARM  E'N  IDES  (*ApM"f- 
8ai  or  Ap^ucflSns),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (0ij4>al*o),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.551) 
and  Stephanus  Byxantius.  (a  c.  'AAi'aprot.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIL'S  CApfUnos  or  'Apuspos),  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Anneniou  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  530, &c;  Justin, 
xlii.  2;  Steph.  Byr,  «.  r.  'Apuc  yto.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIL'S  CAp^.ar),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  Act.  Sand.  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric.  DHL  Gr.  x.  p.  210.)     [L.  S.J 

ARM'IN  I  US,  or  Hermann,44  the  chieftain,"  was 
the  son  of  Sigiracr,  "the  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Hnrtx  mountains,  now 
funning  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  18  b.  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  tho 
Homnn  legions  in  Germany  (Toe.  Ann.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equites.  (VelL  Pat 
iL118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  o.  9,  the  Romans  had  forta  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.  But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass,  lvi. 
18;  VelL  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.  Anninius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys;  and  a*  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces, 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.  Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  with  his  Germans. 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
coTcred  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, but  with  a  furious  assault.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  when  the  Germans  charged 
on  all  sides  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  tbeir  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet.  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  n. 
10)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minios  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  makiDg  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger- 
many.   But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.    He  had  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father-in-law,  Scgcstes, 
still  a  partizan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  bis  own 
tribe.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome.  (Strata,  vii.  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann.  L  57.)    As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.    He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.    After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Germanicus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
minius occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Anninius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.    The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confusion,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
mid  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.    In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed.   But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault.    The  result 
was  what  Arminius  expected.     As  they  were 
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mounting  the  ramparts,  they  were  suddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whoic 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  grrat 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  wrest 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  on 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.d.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser.  Aminiu 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribei  an 
the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  and  there  resolved  to  ana 
Germanicus.  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hilk 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  snd 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  (»er- 
manicus  and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  eury 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  be  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  flcctnes*  of 
his  horse.  (Tac.  Amu  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  merry  of  th« 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
field ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Germanicus,  a.  n.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired.  Ami 
nius  was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Mar» 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Soevi  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  «u 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  Ifct 
he  had  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Seninoncs 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  whicb 
he  was  victorious.  (Tac.  Arm.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country's  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  Ik 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  wk  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  struggle  was  uudecuM 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  relation*  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac  A»*-  u- 
88.)  [AC] 

ARNAEUS.    [Iri  s  and  MkoamidxJ 

ARNE  (*Af»»*n).  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeohiv 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Artie  (afterward 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessalian  Aroc 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Thee, 
i.  12 ;  Pnus.  ix.  40.  §  3  ;  Miiller,  Orchoou  p.  392; 
Aeolus.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  coantn 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  intn  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNtTBl  US,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  tometim* 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  s  Wr 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  etxl  if 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  wa»  *t 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  hat 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  (Chroa.  ad 
Contt.  M.  xx. ;  de  Vir.  lUustr.  79),  he  was  calk  i 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  -f 
which  he  had  been  a  zealous  opponent  (Aruuh- 
adv.  Gent.  i.  39.)  He  accordingly  became  s  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remow  «11 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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■We  vet  a  catechumen,  his  celebrated  work  against 
the  Pagans,  in  seven  books  (Libri  teptem  adver$u$ 
Go**),  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
ht  wrote  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
malposition  to  the  years  a.  D.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  utcn  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
sllmwa*  (a*  ir.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tian! by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  rindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
sathor  first  refutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 
.t^ainst  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
ah  ten  va  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
t  je  wiirrings  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  fruits  of  Christianity.  He  then  proceeds  to 
f^tre,  irith  great  learning',  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 
tbit  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
arJ  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
th<>  lixth  book  he  describe*  the  superiority  of  the 
Otmttan  religion  ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  views  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  compurison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Urity  and  divine  things  with  tliose  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Arnobioa  was  evidently 
aoimsted  by  a  genuine  real  to  establish  the  truth 
ef  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.    His  style  is  plain 
and  load  ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
[reMwns :  be  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  bis 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
*t  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
a?ainrt  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
t  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Utter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 
I  ■»  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.    What  he  says 
n>  hi*  second  book  about  tbe  nature  and  immorta- 
lly of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
*»ew*,  bat  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
tm>e  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
«*  New,  except  so  far  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
u>!*m>ed.  in  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  hand,  it*  religion  and  mode*  of  worship,  the 
*  ^  . **hibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
«nd  it  one  of  our  best  source*  of  information  re- 
•pscong  the  religions  of  antiquity.    It  is  for  this 
rewon  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 
f  -v  Christian  writers.    The  arrangement  of  his 
tjH*«hts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  eurfi- 
°««ly  strict    Arnobio*  is  a  writer  worth v  to  be 
^<hei  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 
toger*.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
M«de»  hU  book  against  the  Oentiles ;  there  are, 

•t? 10m*  work»  which  bave  •ometimes  been 
bribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
ft  !f!  »r  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
^  blowing  article.) 

.  I"*  fa»t  edition  of  Arnobius  appeared  at  Rome 
*  1^42  or  1543,  foL,  and  in  it  the  Octavius  of 
Mumtius  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
wit  was  edited  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 


The 


won  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 


**  toose  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8vo.,  with  Canters 
Bo|;'UP.  Ursinus  (Rome,  1583,  4to.,  reprinted 
*I,n  notes  by  Stcwechius,  Antwerp,  1004,  8vo.), 
u'  Hetaldus  (Paris,  1605,  8vo.),  G.  Khnenhorst 
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(Hamburg,  1610,  fbl.),  the  Variorum  edition  (Lev- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  1666, 
fbl.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
tram,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  dtc^,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  Ac.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arnobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols  8vo^  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Baronius, 
ad  Ann.  302;  Du  Pin,  AW.  BibL  da  Autrurt 
Ecdcs.  i.  p.  203,  Ac.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690 ;  Cave, 
Hid.  Lit  L  p.  112,  ed.  Lond. ;  Bahr.  Die  Christl. 
Horn.  7W.  p.  65,  &c.)  f  L.  S.] 

ARNO'BIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  a.  D.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Arnobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  tbe  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4 to.)  together 
with  Erasmus*  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Rarre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Arnobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
Bibl.  Pair.  (Lugdun.  voL  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  **Altercatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptio;"  but  the  principles  of  the 
Arnobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Arnobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  Praededmatus^  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfactorv.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv,  Bill.  de»  Aui.  Eedet. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  L  p.  360,  ed.  Lond. ; 
Bahr,  Die  ChrvrtJ.  Horn.  Theol.  p.  378.)       [L.  S.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  B.  c.  54.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  27*  &c) 

ARPOXAIS  (•Afwdfruj),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
wan  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A#ax'w)>  of  Phignk*  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  (fmag.  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  African  us  (ap.  Etueb,  Chron.  p.  50) 
Arichiou. 

ARRHIBAEUS  ('A#<ffa«>f),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Tbucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Pcrdicca*.  (Thuc  ii.  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
silia*, and  Brasidas  effected  his  l>oId  and  skilful 
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retreat.  (Thuc  iv.  79,  83,  124.)  Comp.  StraY 
rii  326,  *cc. ;  Aristot.  PoL     8.  §  1 1,  ed.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C] 

ARRHIDAEUS  (*A#i8o7of)  or  ARIDAKUS 
("Ap&cuoi).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna 
of  Larissn,  was  of  imbecile  understanding,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Olympias.  but  hod  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civil  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c  323, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  born  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  [Alexander  IV., 
p.  122,  b.  ]  In  the  following  year,  &c  322,  Arrhi- 
daeus married  Eurydice  [Eurydicb],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
tied  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon,  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  wore 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  a  c  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (Plut,  Alex.  77;  Dexippua,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
82 ;  A  man,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xviiL  2,  xix,  11,  52;  Paus. 
i.  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3,  5,  vui.  7.  §  5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  funeral  to  Egypt. 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  b.  c.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  office  at  Triparadisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  province*  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  R.  c.  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyxicus ;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seised  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiii.  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  Sec.,  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviiL  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  h.c  279.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euarb. 
Arm.  i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'HRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  huslmnd,  and  said,  u  Paetus,  it 
does  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  16  ;  Martial  i.  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thrasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  i>. 
67.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  34.) 

3,  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  de 
Tker.  ad  Pison.  c  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Ba*il.),  to 
whom  Mrnagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
dedicated  his  Uves  of  the  philosophers.  (Menogius, 
Uutur.  Aiu/ier.  I'kUoviplia^um^  c.  47.) 


A'RRIA  GALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Bomititi. 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  again>t 
Nero,  a.  D.  66.   (Tac.  A  nn.  XV.  oJ.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrios  doe*  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  a.  a,  but  is  rather  corn- 
mon  under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  pen* 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  givt-n 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Am  us  Secundus ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverv  ii 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhei,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  ('AAW0-  I-  A  Greek  pvt. 
who,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.),  made  a  Grwic 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Genrgka, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('AA«{aro>:as),  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Atlalus  of  Pergamu*. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Vinri'-. 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Pergarnus,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  le 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  t* ' 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adriaimi 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandria*.  [Adriants.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wr>te 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  Gordinni.  It  i* 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L 
Annius  Arrianus,  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
a.  n.  243.  (CapitoL  Mtumm.  Jmn.  7,  Tr» 
Gord.  2.) 

8.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  * 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  i»  presen- 
ed  in  Jonnues  Philoponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  little  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  evil.  (Agatharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  46*tt.  k- 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  fragment* 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobaeua.  (Eel eg.  Pkyt.  I  ** 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  was  born  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  after  ChrU. 
lie  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetns,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  zealous  and  act:v<* 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  fint  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishinc 
the  lectures  ( oWpiged )  of  his  master.  Thi»  M 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens  ;  and  the  Athenian* 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  at  »• 
shall  sec  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  hi* 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  rr*rmbl*rfc« 
of  his  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  more 
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frwn  the  kimilarity  of  his  connexion  with  Epictc-  I 
tu,  to  that  which  existed  between  Xenophon  and 
Wea.  (Photioa,  p  17,  h.  ed.  Bekker ;  Suidas, 
i  c  'A^pWrfs.)  In  A.  d.  124,  he  gained  the 
triisadkhip  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  hi*  stay 
fh  (irwee,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor's  own 
rund»  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred upon  bim  not  only  the  Roman  citizenship, 
bat  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  office*  of 
Rate  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian a*N:mrd  the  praenomen  Flavins,  la  a.  d. 
13©\  be  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
or  hfassa^etae,  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
latue,  and  added  to  hi*  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general  (Dion 
tats.  Ixix,  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
o  v*r  nt  Hadrian.  Arrian  wa*  promoted  to  the 
cooMUship,  a.  D.  146.  In  his  later  years  he  np- 
pran  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
(ram  about  n.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nio^nedeia,  as  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
Hudy  and  the  composition  of  historical  works, 
tie  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Ambus.  Dion  C^ssius  is  snid  to  have  written  a 
bie  of  Arrian  hhortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  us.    (Stud,  $.  e.  Aim*.) 

Am. in  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
*mer*of  his  time.     He  M-emi  to  have  perceived 

resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Fpictetus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.    With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
pWowphical  lectures   of  his  master  (Aurrpieal 
Vnvrrrov)  in  eight  books  (Phot.  p.  17,  b.),  the 
fast  half  of  which  is  still  extant.      They  were 
fort  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
(neither  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
feunplicint 's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  11.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.    The  best  editions  are 
is  Sehweighaaser'*  Epicttteae  PHUmtpk* 
•■trata,  voL  iiL,  and  in  Comes'  ILfp*  p-ya  'EAAijv. 

*eL  vhi.    II.  His  familiar  conversations 
with  Epictrtus  {'OfuXim  *E*trr^rouV,  in  twelve 
hooks.   (Phot.  I.  c.)    This  work  is  lost  with  the 
"option  of  a  few  fragments preserved  in  Stobncus. 
HI.  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
lettu  f  E^x'tpioW  EwutTifrew),  which  is  still  ex- 
tent This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
«*n  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
nanoal  "'  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
tbonty  for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
»i  Pagans.    About  a.  d.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
»  commentary  upon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Nilas  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
<  «>  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Mill  r>-ntnry  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
I'lU.sled  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
J«»e,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Beroaldus,  at  Bo- 
The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
Toi*  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
■*  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
Kbool  book.     The  best  among  the  subsequent 
«ntion»  are  those  of  Haloandcr  (Nurnbcrg,  1A29, 
***>\  Trincavelli   (Venice,  1535,  8vo),  Nao- 
^fi"  (Strassburg,  1554, 8va),  Berkel  (Leydcn, 
•WO,  8vo.),  Schroeder  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  I^ipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schwcighuuser  and  Coraes  in  tlu*  collections  alxive 
referred  to*  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
harpitoi,  is  tho  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  fttarpioW,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master's  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arriau 
himself  was  well  aware  oC 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (Kunrynrucof).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
hitter's,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon 's  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  waa 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  llol- 
steniua  (Paris,  1644,  4 to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune's  Opuscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol  vL  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('loropfat  uya€d</ta>s  *AAf(aV8om', 
or  simply  'Ar46atrts  'AA^cWpou),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  tho  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon 's 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
eane  and  clearness  of  its  style.  Tho  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon; but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  abovo 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment.  Ureal  as  his  mcriu  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellence* ns  an  historical  critic  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  A  r  into  Lu- 
lus, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Ery  throe,  Euroenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  and  Megastbenes ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
camp.  Luc  ion,  Afar.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merit* 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat- 
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tic,  and  the  conduct  of  battles  and  siege*.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion, and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
does  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (v.  25,  &c), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owiug  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  QlySudj  or  rd 'IfBiica),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesins  of  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account. 
The  first  part  of  Arrian 's  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  TlapLxAovs  of  Ncarchus  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  groat 
heat.  Of  Arrian 's  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.  Valgulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Padua  (Fisaur.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed  ;  and 
the  cditio  princeps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  Venice,  1535,  8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Gerbcl  (Strassb. 
1539,  8voA  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  J 575,  8vo.), 
Dlancard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Gronoviua, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  Raphelius(  Amsterd,  1 757, 8vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  8vo^ 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  ben  mo- 
dern editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellcndt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kruger.  (Berlin,  1835,  vol.  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  hare  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappndocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece,  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Alan  I,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian  —  VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (wtpfwAovi 
worrou  Et^ctyov),  which  iiad  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  Arrian  himself.    The  starting-point  is 


Tmpezus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Diovurbs,  the 
Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Bvzantiim,. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  i  Pert- 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be- 
long  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gdenius,  Basel, 
1 533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amsterd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud- 
son's Gcographi  Minorca,  voL  L,  and  in  Gail's  and 
Hoffmanns  collections  of  the  minor  Geographer*. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  IX.aworkonTactic*(A*7o*Tarruroj 
or  rdx^V  reucrut^).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  else 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry ;  hot 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Schemer's  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  ( Upsula,  1 664),  and  bel- 
ter in  Blancards  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance ;  but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  bw 
oblivion  at  an  early  time  ;  for  Pbotius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  be 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  some 
smaller  works,  such  as— X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot 
p.  73,  b.),  XI.  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  Lc%  and 
X II.  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  Alex.  2),  we  hare  mention  of 
the  following  great  works  :  X 1 1 1.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (ra  ><rrd  *AAi{- 
apfifor),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  (Cod.  92.)  X 1 V.  A  History  of  the  Par 
ibians  (riapflsifct),  in  17  books  (Photp  17,*.).  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  X  V.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (B<0vvmc<(),  in  eight  books.  (Phot  (M- 
93;  comp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  Frwn 
a  quotation  in  Eustathius(<u/  Horn.  H.  wiii.  p.694). 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it w 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  iv.  p. 
v.  p.  565,  xv.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  tbe 
Aloni  ('AAwMn}  or  rd  kot*  'AAavovs,  Phot  p.  1 7.*-)> 
A  fragment  entitled  |irra£iv  hot*  'AAarwr,  describ- 
ing the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  vat 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  ih« 
Alani.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Scbefcr 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Arrian  »n» 
edited  by  Borhck,  Lemgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vols.  8ro, 
which  however  has  no  merits  nt  alL  (Saint  Croix, 
Llramen  crit.  cUv  Ancient  flutt/rien*  tTAlcjmti** 
G'raW,  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  Ac;  Ellendt,  Ik  Arri- 
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\lM*corum  lidujuiis,  Kt-gimontii,  1836, 4 to.; 
P.O.  Van  dwChvs,  C 

Arriamm,  Leyden,  1828,  4 to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA  NUS,  a  Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncer- 
tain date.    He  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and, 
According  to  the  conjecture  of  Grotiua,  is  perhaps 
toe  siK  person  with  the  orator  Arrianus,  who 
corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep. 
i  %  il  11, 12,  iv.  8,  tuL  21.)    He  may  also  pos- 
sibly  be  identical  with  the  Arrianus  Severus,  j>rae- 
frctut  aerarii,  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tution Dm  Trajami  is  cited  by  Aburnus  Valens. 
(Dig.  49.  tit.  14.  s.  42.)    He  wrote  a  treatise  de 
lnicrdigtix,  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
ia  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  at  3.  s.  1 1.)    In  that  extract,  Proculus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberias,   is  mentioned   in  such  a 
cauncr,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
sfter  Arrianus.    There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Arrianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
rationed.  (Majansiua,  voL  ii.  p.  219;  Ziramern, 
Ram.  Ittckt+GvMtochte,  I  §  90.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'RRIBAS,  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  (*AfJ5i«aj,  AdAvCa*, 'Ajni/ilas,  or 
»»#»rai),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
tae  early  king*  of  the  Molo»«iat>s  in  Epeirus. 
When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  Ten-  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  fcunily,  his  education  was 
enodncted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  this  view.    On  his  return  lie  dis- 
played so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  hi»  people.    He  framed  for 
tb«m  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitution, with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Moloftsians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
*rii.  3;  Pluu  fyrrL  1  ;  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
grandfather  of  Pyrrhus  also  bore  the  name  of 
Arymba*,    (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RRIUS  APEK.  [Apsr.] 
A'RRIUS  MENANDER  [Mknandbr.] 
A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
A'RRIUa    1.  Q.  Arrius,  praetor,  b.c.  72, 
defeated  Crixns,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
«nd  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spaitacus.  (Liv.  EpiL  96.)  In&c. 
71,  Amn»  was  to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  pro- 
ptaetor  in  Sicily  (Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
A*on. «  Cic  Die.  p.  1 0 1 ,  ed.  Orelli ),  but  diod  on  his 
»»y  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Gronov.  tn  Cic.  Dir.  p.  383, 
fiOrclii.)  Cicero  (Brut.  69)  say*,  that  Arrius  was 
°*  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
n»*  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2-  Q.  Arrius  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
toMKctftsful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  B.  c.  59. 
(Cic.  oj  Att.  ii.  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
«f  Cicero  (in  Vatin.  12,  pro  Mil.  17) ;  but  Cicero 
faring  bi»  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Arrius.  (Ad  Qu.  fr.  i.  3.) 

&  C.  Arm  us,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiae, 
whs  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
than  was  convenient  to  him,  a.c.  59.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
*  H,  13.) 

ARKU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
"¥«i  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
fir»t  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
{H.  X.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his 
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practice  the  annual  income  of 
(about  1953/.  2*.  6d.).    This  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physician*  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruxtilr,  pro»cribcd 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  &  c.  43.  Hit  aon 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.    (Appian,  li.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  a.  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
waii  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  Ii.  Civ  46;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77.)  This  is 
prolwbly  the  same  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  c.  31.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  85;  comp.  PluU 
Ant  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  c  '22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 ),  who  appears  to  be  the 
name  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  tlio 
friend  of  Trebatiu*,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (ad 
Fam.  vii.  18)  in  a  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arrunt:U8,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
a.  o.  6.  Angufttus  was  snid  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This  n*  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  A.  D.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  Ho 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  hi*  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Caligula,  who  would  snc- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac  Ann.  L  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vl  27,  Hist.  ii.  65,  Ann.  vi  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  Iviii.  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust    (Senec  Epi$t.  114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Cklbuh.] 

ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Strlla.] 

ARSA'CES  ('Apodiajr),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
suridae.  Pott  (Etymologise)*  Fonchungen,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  tt  signifies  the  "  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
(Pert.  957)  speaks  of  an  Arences,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesias  (/Yr*.  cc  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says,  that 
Arsnccs  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 


Armaria  I,  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Ractrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian,  op.  Phot, 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  liekkcr;  Herodinn,  vi.  2; 
Moses  Chor.  L  7.)    Justin  (xli.  4)  savs,  that  he 
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wa»  of  uncertain  origin.  He  scorns  however  to 
have  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus,  as  Strabo 
says  (/.  c),  that  he  was  accompanied  in  hi*  under- 
taking by  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  who  had  settled 
near  the  Ochus.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  Scythians.  (Curt. 
v{.  2;  Justin,  xli.  |j  Plut.  Craw.  24;  Isidor. 
Orvt.  ix.  2.)  Arsaces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andmgoras,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  itself  natural 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrian 
(ap.  PhoL  Cod.  58),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
saces and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsaces, 
the  son  of  Phriapitus.  Pherccles,  the  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridates,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellus  (p.  284)  is  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Photius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  faithfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathocles  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  means  Parthia)  as  Eparrh.  Agathocles 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  (Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  and'others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
scbius,  who  fixes  it  at  b.  c.  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  II. 
vol.  iii.  sub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
is  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  H  vrcania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Thcodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversarv  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  tho  Parthians,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Posi- 
donms  (up.  Alien,  iv.  p.  153,  a  ),  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  tho  internal 
orgnnixation  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dara,  on  the  mountain  Znpaortenon,  and  died  iu  a 
mature  old  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  one  given  by  Arrian,  already  referr.-d  to 
{af>.  iyncclL  I.  c),  according  to  which  Arsaces  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Arsaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  says  that  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  we 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arracks  Tiridates,   reigned,  as  we 

have  already  seen,  37  years,  and  is  probably  the 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

Arracks  III.,  Artabanus  I.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  III.  (th« 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominion*  about  fcC 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  nice***, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  *t 
length  made  peace  with  him,  and  recognised  him 
as  king.  (Polvb.  x.  27—31  ;  Justin,  xli.  5.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  a  Par- 


thian seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BA2lAEr.2 
METAAOT  AP2AKOT.* 

Arsacks  IV.,  Priapatius,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  (Justin, 
xli.  5,  xlii.  2.) 

Arsacks  V.,  Phraates  I.,  subdued  theMardi. 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  king<l»;ii 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  5.)  The 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription 
BA2IAEH2  BA5IAEX1N  METAAOT  AP5AKOT 
EflWANOTZ. 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin 

mny  have  taken  the  title  « 


vic- 


Arsaces  VI.,  who  may 
u  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  his 
tories. 

Arsacks  VI.,  Mithridatks  I.,  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  whom  Orosius  (v.  4)  rightly  calls  the 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  man  of  distingoisM 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  empire 
He  conquered  Eucratidos,  the  king  of  Bactria,  »">> 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  i*  said 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sub- 
dued all  the  people  between  the  Hyda«pes  and  d* 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Modes  and  HyniaflUiS 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  his  ein 
pire  extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caucasus  w 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Srna, 
marched  ngainst  Mithridates;  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c. 
138.    Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  with  rr 

•  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Ar*v 
cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  to  oVtrf- 
mine  with  certainty  to  which  individual 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimens,  and  s« 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  assiifnrd 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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«peet,aod  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage;  but  the  marriage  appears  not  to  have 
heen  solemnized  till  the  accession  of  his  son  Phraa- 
tes II.    Mithridates  died  daring  the  captivity  of 
Demetrius  between  B.  c.  138  and  130.    He  is 
described  as  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  war  to  pride  and  luxury.    He  introduced 
anwag  his  people  the  beat  laws  "and  usages  which 
he  found  among  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
(Jttstia,  xlL  6;  Ore*,  t.  4;  Strab.  xi.  pp.516, 
51/,  o24,  Ac:  Appian,  Syr.  67 ;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1,  xxxvm.  9;  Joaeph.  Ant  xiii.  9;  1  Macmb.  c, 
14;  Diod.  Ek.  p.  597,  ed.  Wesa.)    The  reverse 
of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAE.fl 2 
MErAAOT  AP2AKOT  ♦IAEAAHN02. 
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,  Phraates  II.,  the  son  of 
was  attacked  bv  Antiochus  VII. 


Arracks  VII 

the  preceding, 
(Sidetcs),  who  defeated  Phraates  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, but  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
his  life  in  battle,  u.  c.  128.  [See  p.  1 99,a]  Phraa- 
tes soon  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Scythians, 
*bo  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
a>pun»t  Phraates,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  former;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
»sa'm*t  Antiochus,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
service,  deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  i  11- 
tnatment  they  had  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Phraa- 
t*»  and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  10,  xlii.  \.\  The  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAET12  MErAAOT 
aPIAKOT  9EOI1ATOP02  NIKATOP02. 


Arsaces  VI IL,  Artabanus  II.,  the  youngest 
wither  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  (he  youngest  son 
°f  Arsaces  IV.,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of 
we  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Justin, 
Jlu.  2.) 

Arsaces  IX.,  Mithriuates  IL,  the  son  of 
l&e  preceding,  prosecuted  many  wars  with  success, 
Md  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
*Wnce  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
defeated  the  Scythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
""led  on  war  against  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia. 
^ *a»  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  had  any 
°™rial  communication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
■■H  an  ambassador,  Orobaztis,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
«■«  into  Asia  a.  c  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
^"<»  I.U)Cappadocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 
~*  f{*'nians,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted. 
(Justin,  xlii.  2;  Plut.  S«7/a,  5.)    Justin  (xlii.  4) 


has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
i.  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Arsaces  X.,  Mnascirrs?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vailla  nt  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Afuerob.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Arsaces  XI.,  Sanatrocrs,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatruces  ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Sacauraccs,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  died 
while  Lucullns  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tigranes  about  a.  c,  70.  (Lucian,  .\fwrj,.  15; 
Phlegon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  97,  p.  81,  ed.  Bokker ; 
Appian,  MUr.  101.) 

Arsaces  XII.,    Pmraates   III.,  surnnmed 
e«(<j  (Phlegon,  l.c.y,  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridatc-s  of  Pontus  and  Tigranes  applied  to 
Phraates  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  A  mong 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  {Hist.  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.    Lucullus,  as  soon  as  lie 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fair  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.   He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  I,  3,  eump.  fi;  Appian,  Mithr.  87; 
Plut.  Luculf.  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cullus in  the  command,  B.  c.  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes  also  called  Tigranes, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.    He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxatn,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son  in-law  to  besiege  the  city.    As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  tattle.    The  young  Tigranes  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.     The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  father,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.    Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene  ;  but  as  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.    When  Phraates  beard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  was  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  father  in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  28,  34—36;  Plut. 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)   Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
"king  of  kings."    But  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  ngaiust  him,  and  Tigranes,  the 
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Armenian  king,  implored  Pompey's  assistance,  the 
Roman  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthians,  alleging  as  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridates 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cass,  zxxvii.  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phraates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  by  his  two  sons  Mithridates  and 
Orodes.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

Arsacbs  X11L,  Mithridatks  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  apparent- 
ly during  the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Orodes  appears  to  have  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  have  taken  it  from 
him  again ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Gabinius,  in  Syria,  a  c.  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Parthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  his  design  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throue  of  Egypt.  Mithridates,  however, 
seems  to  hare  raised  some  troops ;  for  ho  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  56 ;  Appian,  Syr.b\ ;  Joseph.  B.J.  i.  8.  §  7.) 

Arracks  XIV.,  Orodks  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  in  a  c. 
53.  [Crarsus.]  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  universal 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  cast  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
a  a  51,  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassius.  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Osaccs,  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  far  as  Antiocb,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoneia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius.  Osnces  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Svria. 
(Dion  Cass.  iL  28,  29  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  T.  18,  21,  ad 
Flam,  xv.  1.)  Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Orooda- 
pantcs,  one  of  the  Part b Lin  satraps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus- 
pected by  his  father  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xlil  4.)  Justin  (/.  e.)  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  t>efore  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
sius. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  hitter  applied  to  Orodes 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  his  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  55  ;  Justin,  /.  c.)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Pnrthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  nssassi- 
tinted,  a  c.44  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Brutus  and  Ca»sius  sent  Labienus,  the  son  of 
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Caesar's  general,  T.  Labienus,  to  Orodes  to  solicit 
his  assistance.    This  was  promised  ;  but  the  battle 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutus  and  Catkin 
fell  (a  c.  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  M«ntin* 
Antony  had  obtained  the  East  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  coodart 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  say 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra,      Labienus  advbed  the 
ParthLm  monarch  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodea  accordingly  placed  s  grest 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Pacurus. 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  a  c  40,  overran 
Svria,  an  d   defeated   Saxa,    Antony's  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  while  be 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sub- 
duing AsLi  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  con- 
quests with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoenicia, ard 
Palestine.    These  successes  at  length  roused  An- 
tonv  from  bis  inactivity.     He  sent  against  the 
Parthians  Vcntidius,  the  ablest  of  his  legates,  wbo 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  a  c  39,  and  pot 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.     By  this  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  afterwards  of 
Pharnapates,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  also 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cas*.  xlviii.  24— 41;  JA 
PatiL78;  Liv.  Ejnt.  127;  Flor.  iv.  9;  PIJ 
Anton,  c.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  65.)    In  the  fcr 
lowing  year,  a  c.  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syni 
with  a  still  larger  army,  but  was  coropJetfly  de- 
feated in  the  district  called  Cyrrhestice.  Pacorw 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  tl* 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crassu*  bad 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.    (Dion  Cass.  xhx.  \\ 
20;  Plut.  Anton,  c  34  ;  Liv.  EyiL  128;  On*  <x 
18 ;  Justin,  /.  e.)    This  defeat  was  a  severe  bio* 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  Mt 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refold 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  vbesi 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  on 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus.  ™  oghw 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  $umo- 
dcred  the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  dunntr  ha 
life-time.  ( Justin,  L  e. ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  The 
inscription  on  the  annexed  coin  is  BAlIAEG- 
BA2IAEHN   AP3AKO(T)    ETEPrET(OT)  till- 
♦ANOT3  ♦lAEAAHNO(2). 


Akm,  v.n  XV.,  Phraates  IV„  wh°  'V?*" 
scribed  as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Omo 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  rntner, 
thirty  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  who  wm  gro* 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  fani  . 
whom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  tbe  wmtw 
in  his  stead.    In  consequence  of  his  cruelty  W0J 
of  the  ParthLm  nol.les  fled  to  Antony  (■»■  c 
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and  among  the  rest  Moiiaeses,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Monaesea,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  promised  Monaeaea  the  kingdom. 
Phraates,  alarmed  at  thia,  induced  Monaesea  to 
return  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
severed in  hi*  intention  of  invading  Parthia,  It 
wu  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (a  c  36) 
tliat  he  commenced  bia  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
fc?ar  himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
ra*  a  perfect  failure  ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
biat  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
Praaspi  or  Praata.  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time was  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  be  waa  unable  to  take  the  town, 
■was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  A  raxes  with  a 
part  of  his  troop*.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23— 31 ;  Plut 
AwL  ec  37—51  ;  Strab.  xl  p.  523,  Ax.  ;  Liv. 
Epk.  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
■a'ord*  between  Antony  and  Octavinnus  compelled 
the  former  to  give  np  his  intention  of  again  in- 
vading Parthia,    He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.     But  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artaxiaa,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  44.)  Mean- 
time the  cruelties   of  Phraates  had  produced 
»  rebellion  against  him.    He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
ttead.   Phraates,  however,  was  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
rying with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused   to  surrender  the 
titter ;  but  he  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
»nd  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.    They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (a.  c.  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustas  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parth  i&n  king.   Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  hut  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
•n  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Sign  is 
UttgPTin.    (Dion  Cass.  li.  18,  liii.  33,  liv.  8; 
■ftutin,  xlii.  5  ;  Suet.  Aug.  21 ;  Hor.  Eyist.  L  18. 
$6,  Cam.  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  Trut.  ii.  1.  228,  FasL 
T»-  467,  Jr.  Am.  i.  179,  cVc,  ;  Propert  ii.  10,  iil 
*•  iii.  5.  49,  iv.  6.  79 ;  Eckbel,  vi.  pp.  94—97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  bis 
*mr  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.    According  to  some  accounts  he 
AeVjTered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
•f  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
*ife,  Thennusa,  by  wb>ra  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phraataces.    (Tac.  A  nn.  ii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
*M  4  ;  Strab.  xvL  p.  748.)    In  a.  o.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  Ly  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1 1 ;  Veil.  ii.  101  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thennusa,  and  his  son  Phraatnccs  (Joseph.  L  e.) 
The  coin  given  nnder  Arsnces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modem  writers  to  this  king. 

Arracks  XVI.,  Phhaatalkr,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  futber  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Artacidac. 
(Joseph.  /.  c.) 

Ars.mks  XVII.,  Orodes  IT.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  /.  c;  Tac  Ann. 
ii.  1—4.) 

Arsacrs  XVIII.,  Vonoxks  I.,  the  son  of 
Phi-nates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  tho 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Gcrmanicus  to  Pompciopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
k'pged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Germanicus  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polia,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  bis  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  /.  c  ;  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  1 — 4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet.  Tiber,  c  49.) 

Arsacks  XIX.,  Artabani'R  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  a.  d.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  the  life- time  of  Germanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  A.  D.  18, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxiaa 
III.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Gcrmanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.   (Tac  Ann.  ii.  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus  Artalmnus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia. He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthians  Sin- 
r, ace«,  ami  the  eunuch,  Abdus,   despatched  an 
embassy  to  Tiberius  in  A.  D.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
►end  to  Parthia  Phraates  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates  IV.   Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in  Syria  wan 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  wiu  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  and 
ndopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates,  another  of 
the  Arsacidue,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
imd  induced  Mithri dates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
inanea,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.    Orodcs,  another  son  of  Artabanus  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmanes  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates  recalled  Artabanus 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.     (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31 — 37,  41 — 44;  Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
bauus   (Joseph.   Ant.  xviii.   5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus  according  to  Suetonius  (Tiber,  c  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  imnges  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  ViteU.  2,  Calig.  14, 
with  Erncsti's  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  wai  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia. Soon  afterwards  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  Izates  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Gotarzes.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotarzes  and  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus 
■which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsaces  XX.,  Gotarzes  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artabanus  III.;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotarzes  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.  (Tar.  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Arsai  es  XXI.,  Bardanes  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vihios  Mams, 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne;  bat  hit 
successes  led  him  to  treat  bis  subject*  with  hugb- 
tiness  who  accordingly  put  him  to  death  while  be 
was  hunting,  a.  D.  47.  1 1  is  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotarzes ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  croeltr, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  beg  him  to  send  thera  from  Ron* 
Meherdates  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  CJaa- 
dius  complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edcsss  the  hups 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined  ;  he  was  defeated  is 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes  who  dad 
himself  shortly  afterwards  about  A.  D.  50.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.) 

A  as  aces  XXII.,  Vonones  II.,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  snort 
(Tac  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  bv 

Arsaces  XXII I>,  Volouebrs  I-,  the  »oo  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  14,  44);  but  according  to  J»- 
sephus  the  son  of  Artabanus  HI.  (.4a*.  xx.  3.H) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  look 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Ithadamistus  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.    He  then  gave  .Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates  having  prcviouslf 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorus.  Tbest 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  a* 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (*.t>.55). 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.    Nero,  hotter, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  (juadratus  Ummidius  to  connniarid 
in  Syria.    Vologeses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Renm1' 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Anacidae; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.   (Tac  Ann.  xii  50,  xul 
5-9.)    Three  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Rowan*- 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  el  the 
Romans.    Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  an- 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  posafwM" 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tin- 
dates  was  driven  out  of  Armenia;  and  Corb«jW 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  w 
Cappadocian  Tigrancs  the  grandson  of  king  Arcbe- 
laus  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  uV  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  wzt 
After  making  these  arrangements  Corbulo  rrt:rrJ 
into  SVria,  A.  n.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  34-41,  lit.  2> 
26;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  19, 20.)  Vologeses,  howe«r.  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  him*Mj*nd 
sent  Monaesos  one  of  his  generals,  and  M°no- 
bazus,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigrawi 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.    They  accordingly 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siege  to  Tiyrw^ 
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bat  were  unable  to  take  it.  As  Vologeses  also 
(mod  that  Corbulo  bad  taken  ercry  precaution  to 
•were  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Corbulo  to 
■olid l  a  truce,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Rome  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
pasted;  but  as  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ob- 
tained ihnn  Nero,  Volojioses  invaded  Armenuu, 
vkce  he  gained  considerable  adrantages  OTer 
Caesraninus  Poet  u  s,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  winter-quarters.  Paetus,  alarmed  at  his 
utsatkm,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
would  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
woo  id  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
cone  try,  a.  D.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeaes 
seat  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  agreed 
te  inrreoder  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provided  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
fnan  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  was  made  on 
lk*  conditions;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
i.  a.  6S,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac  Ann.  zt.  1—18,25—31 ;  DionCnos. 
lui.  20-23,  lxiii.  1—7.) 

la  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero's 
death,  Vologeaes  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
o^riag  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
bier  was  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  be  bade  Vo- 
i^eses  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
ifcured  peace  to  him.  (Tac. //id.  i v.  51.)  Vologcsca 
afterward*  sent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  was 
^turning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (  a.  d.  72), 
*t  tent  another  embassy  to  Vespasian  to  intercede 
»b  behalf  of  Antiochua,  the  deposed  king  of  Coin- 
nug*ne.  (Joseph.  D.J.  vii.  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  conip. 
l)wo  Cass.  Ixvi.  1 1 ;  Suet  Aer.  57.)    In  a.  n.  75, 
\  ttkgese*  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
wist  the  Parthians  against  the  Alani,  who  were 
ts«n  at  mar  with  tbem  ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
d°  «.  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
noddle  in  other  peoples  affairs.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
1»;  Suet  Dom.  2;  Joseph.  li.  J.  vii.  7.  §  4.) 
\ok$es«s  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
tac  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologcsoccrta. 
(Wis.//.  A*,  vi.  30.)    He  seems  to  have  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Donation. 

Aasacw  XXIV.,  Pacorus,  succeeded  bis 
other,  Vologeaes  I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ltasutian  and  Trajan ;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
rcwded  of  bis  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(*  W),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (£p.  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Decebalus,  the  king 
of  the  Dacians.  It  was  probably  this  Pucorus 
»ho  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(Anna.  Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

Aasatsa  XXV.,  Chosrobr,  called  by  Dion 
Casuu  Osaots,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
i xcveded  his  brother  Pucorus  during  the  reigu  of 
1  rajan.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar- 
eata, expelled  Exedares,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
J**e  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Puxthaniasirix,  the 
•on  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
peram  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthamn- 
«uw  also  fell  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
i*3**  *ith  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edessa,  Trajan 
wcrran  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
1  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
umijKUgn,  returned  to  Antioch  to  winter, 
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a.  D.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  Parthian  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optimtu  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  D.  1 15,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Selcuccia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maxim  us  and 
Lusius,  a.  D.  1 1 6,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Chosroes,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibis, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuccia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamaspates  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  n.  117),  the  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates, and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes'  death  is  unknown;  but  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  wnr  between 
the  Purthions  and  the  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass.  ixviiL  17—33;  Aurel.  Vict  Caes.  c  13  ; 
Pa  us.  v.  12.  §  4  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  c.  21.) 

Arjucks  XXVII.,  Vologbsbs  1L,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  a.  o.  122  to  149.  In  a.  n.  133,  Medio, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
run by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cnppadocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Anion,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cnppadocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeses  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
a.  n.  133,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
i"i  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
vii.  pp.  5, 10, 11.)  These  friendly  relations  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  t>een  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(CapitoL  Anion,  /'mu,  c  9.) 

Ahsacks  XXVIII.,  Vologbbks  HE,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  53b),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out  In  a.  d.  lo'2,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  com- 
mander Scverianus,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Cornelianus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  wuste  every  thing 
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before  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  Verus  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antioch,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cassius,  who  soon  drove  Vologeses 
out  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  in- 
vading Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  both  of  which  he  sacked 
and  set  on  fire,  but  on  his  march  homewards  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  troops  by  diseases  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statius  Priscus,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxnta, 
the  capitol.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx.  2,  lxxi.  2  ;  Lucian, 
AUr.  /'seudom.  c  27  ;  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Phil,  cc 
8,  9,  Verus,  cc.  6,  7  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  10.)  This 
war  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings. 
Several  modern  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  the 
events  related  above  under  Vologeses  III.,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  1 1.,  and  that  the 
latter  continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  (a.  o.  192);  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  A.  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  A.  o.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed from  Eckhel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  about  a.  d.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modern 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

Akmacbh  XXIX.,  Voloukhbs  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus. In  the  contest  between  Pescennius  Niger 
and  Severus  for  the  empire,  a.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thian* sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Severus  marched  against  the  Parthian s.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  unexpected  and  completely  suc- 
cessful. He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance in  a.  d.  199,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it 
Hcrodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian.  iii.  1,  9,  10 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9  ;  Spartian. 
iSrtyr.  cc  15,  16.)  Keimar  (ad  Dion  Cass.  I.  c.) 
supposes  that  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sanatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Casaius  tells  us,  that  Severus  granted  part  of 
Armenia  ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  is  very 
confused.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.    (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

Arsaces  XXX.,  VOLOGMB  V.,  a  son  of 


Vologeses  IV.,  was  engaged,  as  already  remarked, 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  Caracalla  made  war  in  a.  d.  215,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender  Tin  dates  and  An- 
tiochus,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthian* 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  de- 
manded. (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  19.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  hi* 
brother  Artabanus. 

Arsacer  XXXI.,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  but 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  to  I! 
rodian,  Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  a  216, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus in  marriage ;  and  when  Artabanus  went  to 
meet  him  unarmed  with  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
bility, Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  sword ;  Artabanus 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dion  Cassia* 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  hi* 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
latter  laid  waste  in  conseqaence  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Artaba- 
nus raised  a  very  large  army,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  217,  marched  against  the  Roman*. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  days, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  was 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prison- 
ers and  treasures  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  besides.  On  these  conditions 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  had  lost  tbe 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthian*  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabaru* 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  A.  D.  226.  Tho* 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx  viii.  1,  3, 
26,  27,  lxxx.  3  ;  Hcrodian,  iv.  9,  1 1,  14,  15,  H 
2 ;  Capitolin.  Macrin.  cc.  8,  1 2;  Agathias,  W*L  iT- 
24;  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  677,  ed  Dindorf.)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax- 
erxes, the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sasaan:- 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  A.  d.  631. 
[Sassamoak.]  The  family  of  the  Arsacidae, 
however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  Armenia  as  an 
independent  dynasty.  [Arsacidak.] 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  tbe 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  Anacidarum  imj*- 
rium  sive  rtgum  Parthorum  historia  ad  fidem  n*mv- 
matum  accomodata,  Par.  1725;  Eckhel,  Dortr. 
Num.  Veter.  vol.  iii.  pp.  523—550  ;  C.  F.  Richtrr, 
I/istor.  KriL  Versuch  iiier  die  Arsaciden  und  Sat- 
snnulcn- Dynastic,  Qbttingen,  1804;  Kraose  in 
Er*h  und  Grulter's  Eneydopddie,  Art.  Parser. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  king*. 
[Arsacidak,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  k,  364,  a.] 

ARS.VCIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
Parthian  kings.  [Arsaces.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  king*, 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Mithridat*  the  Great,  king  of  Pou- 
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tut,  and  with  the  Parthians.  The  history  of  this 
cynssty  u  involved  in  gnat  difficulties,  as  the 
Latio  and  Greek  author*  do  not  always  agree  with 
i.^r  Armenian  historians,  Mich  a*  Moses  Chorcnensis,  | 
Faostos  Byzantinus,  and  others.  The  Homans  do 
not  call  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  king*  by  the 
name  of  Arsacidae  ;  they  mention  aeTeral  kings  of 
tb*  name  of  A  rsaces,  and  other*  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  hare  known  sereral  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Anaenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Anufcun  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 
ia  Aroienia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  several  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  every  account  based  exclusively  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete  ;  they 
wsnt  to  be  compared  with  the  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  am  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
diSenrnt  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  Whiston  and  the  works  of  Vailknt, 
LHi  Four  de  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
St  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  expression  *  kings  o/*  Armenia"  is  in  many 
instances  tague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.  The  trans- 
itions of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  m  Armenia,  and  kings 
of  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.    The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
thai  of  the  Arsacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  accession  of 
the  Arsacidae  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pas  mention  many  important  transactions  with 
tiofs  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
*hkh  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
ihnou  a  thousand  years  after  the  mil  of  the  Arsa- 
But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
°f  place  here,  we  can  gire  only  a  short  sketch. 

I.  Dynasty  of  Haiti,  founded  by  HaTg,  the  son 
of  Gathlas,  who  ia  said  to  haTe  lived  a  c  2107. 
Fifty-Dine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
aawo?  them  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians; Dikran  or  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenopbon  (Cyrop.  in.  1,  v.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
aal  Wahe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
kttk  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
nP  with  fabulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
abian historians. 

II.  Sivbn  Governors  appointed  by  Alexander, 
»d  after  his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  during  the 
penodfrom  328  to  149  B.  c 

HI.  Dynasty  ok  the  Arsacidae,  from  b.  c 
to  a.  n.  428.    See  below. 

I*.  Persian*  Governors,  from  a.  n.  428  to 

625. 

V-  Gbkbk  and  Arabian  Govkrnors,  from 
*  o.  632  to  855. 

**!•  Dynasty  or  thb  Pagratidak,  from  855 
t°  1079.  The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 
ot>riD,  settled  in  Armenia  in  b.  c.  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
bad  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com* 
polled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kara  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  ts  are 

still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  I  mere  this  in  the 
Caucasus  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  op  thb  Ardzrvnians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifa  In  a.  D. 
Ho.S,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adorn  and  Almt>ah),  the 
last  Ardzrnnians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohammedan  dynasties.  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish origin,  from  a.  n.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  1084  to  a.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  different  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukiau 
princes. 

IX.  Dynasties  of  diffkrknt  origin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  k  hid  if 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  in  Germany,  but  lie 
never  entered  the  country. 

Thb  Dynasty  of  thb  Arsacidae.  (See 
above,  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxiaa,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  a,  c.  1 88  ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxiaa became  extinct  with  Tigranes  I1L,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
datcs  Arsaccs  [  Arsacbs  III.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B.  c  149.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Arsharu  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Ede&sa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridatcs  I.,  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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robably  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Armenian  historians 
nve  treated  with  particular  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  branch ;  they  speak  bat  little  about 
the  earlier  transaction*  with  Rome ;  and  the?  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Roman  a. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
ers, who  bad  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  corner  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  family  imposed 
upon  Annenia  by  the  Parthians.  Aa  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(Do  AeJificiis  Justixiam,  Hi.  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  fact.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  nil  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vague. 

The  following  is  a  aeries  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Artaxias  I.,  praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  a.  c.  188.    [Artaxias  I.J 

Tigrankh  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridatea  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.    [Tig ranks  I.] 

Artavasdks  I,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antoniua.    [Artavasdks  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subject*.    [Artaxias  II.] 

rioRANKs  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  II.,  established  in  Annenia 
^"J^^Aiigttstus,  by  Tiberius  Nero,  [Ti- 

Artavasdks  II„  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II„ 
amen  out  by  his  subjects.    [Artavasdks  II.] 

^!H^SKHr1}1^  the  lon  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artava*ie.  II.,  driven  out  by 
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GRANXS  III.] 

Ariobarzankb.  After  Artavasdes  I L  and  Ti- 
granes III.  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Roni.wn, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  Upon  one  Ariobarzanea,  a  Median  <  r 
Parthian  prince,  who  acems  not  to  have  belong M 
to  the  dyuasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ariohar- 
zanes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  see  in  their  kings, 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Ablush  - 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  n,  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Su  Martin,  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  hi* 
children,  and  chone  Erato  their  queen.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  widow  of  Tigranes  ill.  (TacJs*. 
iii.  4.) 

Vonones.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remsiiK-i 
vacant  for  several  years,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parti*. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  on? 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  liy 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanus  III.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsackh  XV II I.J 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  tied  into  Syria.  [  A  h- 
taxias  III. J 

Arsacks  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus  ki»j 
of  the  Parthians,  was  placed  on  the  throeW 
Armenia  by  his  father,  after  the  death  of  Aruxin 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridatts 
the  brother  of  Pharaamanes,  king  of  Iberia,  vh» 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  ki.! 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
a.  d.  35,  Mithridatea  invaded  Armenia  and  W»k 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Joseph  us  (xviit  3.  $  <•) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodea,  but  this  was  it* 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  h» 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  hiu. 
26.) 

Mithridatkh,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Phart* 
manes,  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Anne*" 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  *»»  n~ 
called  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Anneal* 
again  by  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  nil 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus,  a.  d.  52.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33,  u.  & 
9,  xii.  44 — 17  ;  Dion  Case.  lx.  8.) 

Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pharasmane*,  king  »f 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  yosia, 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  cxciuw 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  g»^- 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  52.)  Rliadamistus,  *ewn<W 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Anwuu, 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  b» 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  sad 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  am-nJed  the 
throne ;  but  Vologesea  1.,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians, took  advantage  of  the  distracted  date  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  ft  J-  Rha- 
damistus was  subsequently  killed  by  bis  father 
Pharasnianes.  (Tac  Am.  xii.  44 — 51,  nil  6,37.) 

TiRiDATM  1.,  the  brother  of  Vologeses  I,  " 
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sf  the  Parthian*,  was  driven  out  of  Armenia  by 
I'orbelo,  who  appointed  in  hi*  place  Tigranes  IV., 
tbe  grandson  of  king  Archelaiu,  a.  d.  60.  [Tl- 
(.kA>K8  IV'.]  Tihdate*  subsequently  received  the 
cn<wn  as  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  u.  63.  [Arsaces 

XXIII,  Tiridatrs  I.] 

£ xbo abbs  (ArduaJUx  ///.),  an  Arsacid  (of  the 
yitmger  Armenian  branch),  waa  drifen  out  by 
Ihosroea  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthian*. 
(Ihon  Cass.  lxviiL  17.)  According  to  Moacs 
i  hwncnsi*  (ii.  44 — 57),  Excdarcs  who  i*  called 
Ardashes  III.,  waa  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
lie  armies  of  Duniitian,  but  was  finally  driren  out 
by  Trajan.  Choaroea  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
»u>ad  Parth;inui,iria,  a  Parthian  pnncc.  Kxedures 
reigned  during  forty-two  years  from  a.  n.  78  to 
1-0.  but  was  several  time*  compelled  to  fly  from 
ba  kingdom. 

Pakthamasiris,  the  ton  of  P;iconis  (Arsaccs 

XXIV.  ),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Choaroea,  who  supported  him  against  Trajan. 
Parthamasiria,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
h-li  before  Trajan,  and  placed  bis  royal  diadem  at 
li*  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  u  subject 
kirig.  But  he  waa  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
and  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  lxviiL  17 — 20;  comp. 
VAitrop.  via.  2 ;  Front©,  Priacip.  Hid.  p.  248,  ed. 

Parthamasfates,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
uc  Parthian*  [Arsaces  XXV.];  he  seem*  to 
lure  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
£wm  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr.  cc  21,  5, 
w  a;  re  he  U  called  Pmi ututo**iri$. ) 

Achakmrxidrs,  the  son  of  Parthamaspatca. 
1  bete  arc  some  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
villi  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
t«  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (lambuchua,  up.  Phot. 
tod.  94.  p.  75,  b  ,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Soakmcs  or  bo n  km  i  s  (2ieufu>s),  the  son  of 
Acbaemenides,  waa  esUilJi»hed  on  the  throne  by 
J  bucydides,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Marthas) 
>  t-rus,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Autelius  Antoninus, 
(lamblich.  op.  Phot.  I.  c)  We  ham  from  Moses 
fiorenensis  (iL  CO— 64),  that  the  national  king, 
*bo  was  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
*a>  Dikran  or  Tigranes.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
{Won  Ca**,  Fnu/m.  lxxL  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

Saxatrccks  (2awrpouirnj),  the  son  of  Soae- 
™«*»  as  it  seems  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Svptimias  Severus.  According  to  Suidaa,  he  waa 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
ling  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassiua,  who 
was  treacherously  seised  upon  by  Caracalla,  about 
*•  a.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sana  truce*  is 
Sauadrug.  (Dion  Caas.  Ixxv.  9,  lxxrii.  12 ;  Suidaa, 
**  r:r:SawP0»'nl*  ;  comp.  Herodinn,  iii.  9.) 

VoLo^ttgs,  the  son  of  Sana  truces  whom  Dion 
Ca»«iiu(lxxyiL  I2)calls  king  of  the  Parthians.  [Ar- 
**cmXXIX.J  Vaillant  thinks  that  he  waa  the  king 

^  upon  by  Ouacalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historian*  tell  us  that  Wagharsh,  in 
Vologeses  or  Valarsases,  the  son  of  Dikran 
Viipaaes),  reigned  OTer  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  o.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per- 
j»M  in  a  battle  against  the  Khaxars,  near  Der- 
]x»l%in  b8.    It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 
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should  have  been  seized  by  Caracal  la,  who  (suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Septimius  Severus  in  21 1.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Cboren.  iL  65—68.) 
Tiridatrs  II.,  the  son  of  Vologeses.  [Tiri- 

DATKS  II.] 

Arracks  II.,  the  brother  of  ArtabanusIV^the  last 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  o.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxcs  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sa-tsauid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxea.  [Sahsamdae.]  (Procop.  deAedtjutis 
Juftin,  iii  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxx.  3,  4  ;  Herod ian, 
ri.  2,  Ac;  Agathiaa,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Artavasdbs  HI.,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  d.  260.  (Trebelk  Poll  Po- 
UriaH.  6.) 

Eusebius  (HitLEecf.  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  o?  Artavasdes  HI. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Nurses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Galerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maxim inianus  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TlRlDATKK  111.     [TlRIDATKS  III.] 

Arsaces  HI.  (Tiranus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridate*  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  that 
is,  in  a.  d.  354,  or  perhaps  a*  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  father  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridatcs),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  father,  on  account  of  his  blindness  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaccs  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius allowed  him  to  marry  Olympias  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empress  Constantia,  and  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Constans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympias  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P'harhand&em. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces  Sa|>or  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta,  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius  who  opened  his 
famous  cainjioign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. Rut  Julian*  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassanidac  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphou  in 
the  month  of  June,  363.    Thence  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Roman*  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor,  Ho 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Kcbatnna,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Aram. 
Marc.  xx.  1 1,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxviL 
12  ;  Procop.  de  liell  Pen.  L  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  flistoire  da  Empereun.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspa- 
cures  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogcrassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gern,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diyarbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  bo  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  n 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylaces  and  Artabanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  ho  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit. He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  genera),  executed  the  emperor's  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  at  ten  dents  were  slain 
after  a  brave  resistance,  A.  d.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxvii.  12,  xxx.  1.) 

Arsaces  IV.  (V.  of  Vailknt),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  Waraztad,  the  son  of  Anoh,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
his  success  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  | 


usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  weakne>s  of  Aram 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  111.  fcrmnl 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  difkung 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  u  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  westers  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  stJ 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  pre 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khoarew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Anacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Prncopha 
mentions  one  Ti prunes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  ta 
Snpor.  The  whole  history  of  tlie  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obsenre,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pr> 
copius  and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  kit 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  ka 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  tbe 
family  of  the  Gamsaragana,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  wu 
a  roost  able  diplomatist,  and  that  bis  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodositu 
to  bring  aU  Armenia  under  the  imperial  anthoritr ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Snpor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Bahrain  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seized  Chosroes  and  put  Bah  ram  Shapnr 
(Snpor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yezdegerd  U  die 
successor  of  Bah  ram  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yexdegerd's  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  nil 
422  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  A> 
dasbes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco- 
pius.  de  Aedif.  Jwtin.  iiL  1.  5  ;  De  Belt  Pert.  ii. 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  &c,  49,  &c) 

Artasirxs,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahrain  Shapur,  and  tba 
nephew  of  Chosroes.    Moses  Chorenensis  teJls  as, 
that  his  real  name  was  A ni ashes.    (Artases  or 
Artaxcs.)    He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bah  ram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  t» 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardashir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).     As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nook* 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.   Since  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St.  Ore- 
gory),  the  ton  of  A  nag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantino  tbe  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  pau> 
arch  should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae,    During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires tbo  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  tl> 
choose  another  king;  but  Isaac  aware  that  ihetf 
choice  would  fall  uj>on  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.   Tbe  nobk* 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahrain,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Persia,  a.  n.  428.    From  this 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persarrnenia.  (Pr°" 
cop.  De  Aedif.  Justin.  iiL  1,  5;  Moses  C|I0"J 
iii.  63,  &c. ;  Assemani,  BibfiuAeea  Oriental  n* 
iiL  pars  i.  p.  396,  Ac.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  narrative,  i»  t^eU 
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:'r«n  St.  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Annenian 
fi:»tories  of  Mote*  Chorenensis  and  Faust  us  IKxan- 
ueuv  <y>mpanxl  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  author*. 

A  Tie  first  or  eider  Branch  ta  Armenia  Magma. 
ac  149.  Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag  L,  founder  of 
the  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  established 
to  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  hi*  brother,  Mithri- 
datet  Arsacea  [  A  rsacks  VI.J  king  of  the  Parthian*, 
-ic  127-  Arsacea  or  Arshag  hi*  son. — ac  1 14. 
Artacrs,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashes  I_,  hi*  aon. — a.  c 
85.  Tigranes  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  hi*  son. — B.C.  36. 
Artavasde*  or  Artawazt  I„  hi*  son. — &  c  30.  Ar- 
taxes 1 1-,  his  son. — a.  a  20.  Tigranes  II.,  brother 
of  Artaxes  II. — &  C.  .  .  .  .  Tigranes  III. — B.  c.  6. 
Artavaadea  IL— a  c  5.  Tigranes  III.  re-e»ta- 
UUbed. — B.  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

a.  d.  2.  Ariobarzanea,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans. — a.  n.  4.  Artavasde*  III. 
or  Anabases,  his  son. — a.  n.  5.  Erato  re-established; 
•Vath  uncertain. —  ....  Interregnum. — a.  n.  16. 
Vononea. — a.  d.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pantos,  surnaroed  Artaxias. — . . .  Tigranes  IV., 
am  of  Alexander  H erode*. — a.  n.  35.  Araaccs  II. 
-a.  t>.  35.  Mithridatea  of  Iberia.— a.  d.  51.  Rhn- 
daroistus  of  Iberia. — a.  p.  52.  Tiridate*  I.— a.  d. 
60.  Tigranes  V.  of  the  race  of  Herodcs.— a.  o.  62. 
Tiridate*  I.  re~eetabliahed  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
eleven  year*  longer. 

R  lie  sivond  or  younger  Branch,  at  first  at 
Fxi*->*a,  and  sometime*  identical  with  the  **  Reges 
'JsriKK'nense*,*"'  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna, 
a  c.  36.  Araham  or  Ardaham,  the  Artabaxes  of 
Jisephus.  (AsU.  Jud.  ax.  2.)—  B.  c  10.  Mnnu,  hi* 
»*•— b.  c  5.  Abgarua,  the  son  of  Arshiim,  the 
I'duau  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Abgarus  who  is  said  to  hare  written  a  letter  to 
wSaMour.  (Mom  Chor.  n.  29.) 

a.  r>.  32.  Anane  or  Ananus,  the  son  of  Abgarua. 
—a.  o.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sanatrnces,  the  son  of  a 
M«er  of  Abgarea,  usurp*  the  throne. — a.  d.  58. 
f.rowant,  an  Antacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
throne ;  conquers  all  Armenia ;  cede*  Edeasa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans.— a.  o.  78.  Ardathe* 
or  Artaxes  III.  ( Exedare*  or  Axidares),  the  son  of 
Sanadrug,  established  by  Vologese*  I.,  king  of  the 
Parthian*.— a.  u.  120.  Ardawaxt  or  Artavaadcs  IV., 
•on  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
*•    121.  Diran  or  Tiranus  L,  bis  brother. — a.  o. 
J*i  Dikran  or  Tigranes  VL,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(Martin*)  Venia,  who  put*  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
~^a.  d.  178.  Wagharsh  or  Vologese*,  the  son  of 
Tigranes  VI. — a.  r>.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
«manaed  Medx,  or  the  Oreat,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
queror (oTrrrunner)  of  Asia  Minor;  murdered  by 
Anacid  Anng,  who  was  the  father  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, the  apostle  of  Armenia. — a.  n.  232.  Ardashir 
or  Artaxcrxea,  the  first  Sassanid  of  Persia. — a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridate*  II.,  suruamed  Medz,  the 
»°aof  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Roman*.— a.  d. 
314.  Interregnum.    Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
IM*,>ia,  and  Pagur  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
»*hort  time, — a.  ■  .316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II.. 
wruuned  P'hok'hr,  or  44  the  Little,"  the  son  of 
Tiridate*  Mead.— a.  d.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranus  1L, 
hwaoo. — a.  d.  341.  A rsaces  or  Arshag  I II.,  his  son. 
— D.  370.  tiab  or  Para. — a.  n.  377.  Waraztad, 
■""rper.—  a.  n.  382.  A  rsaces  IV.  (and  Valarbace* 

*  Wagharshag  II,  hi*  brother).— a.  ©.  3»7.  Ar- 

divided.  — a.  o.  3r").  Arsacea  IV.  die*. 

•  aaroo  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
"I.  in  Persarmenia.— *.  n.  392.  Bahrara  Shapur 


(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  D.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yexdegerd.— a.  n.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yexdegerd — a.  n.  41 9. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardashes  or  Ardashir 
(Artasire*)  IV.— a.  d.  428.  Knd  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Comp.  Vaillant,  Rsgnum  Arsaeu/arunt, 
especially  Elenchtu  Reymn  A  nneniae  Afujuris,  in  the 
1st.  voL  ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  A  males  Amici- 
darvnu,  Strasb.  1 732 ;  Richter,  flirtor.  Krit.  Versueh 
iiber  die  Armcidcn  uud  SasMini<lfn- ItytHistien,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1804  ;  St.  Martin,  At  c  moires  historiqucs  et 
gtograph.  ntr  VArmeniey  vol.  i.)  [W.  P.J 

ARSA'MEN  ES  ( 'Ap<rau«Vij»  ),  the  son  of 
Dareius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  array  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  ('Apcrrfiiin)-  1-  The  father  of 
Hysta*pe*  and  grandfather  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  viL  11,  224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arannes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabian*  and  the  Aethiopian* 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod,  vii.  69.)  Aes- 
chylu*  (Pert.  37, 300)  speaks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ocbus.  (PluU 
Aria*,  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Scleucu* 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Arsnmosata.    (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  &c.) 

ARSE'NI  US  ('Apairios).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
surnamed  Autorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicnca,  of  which  be  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
a.  o.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodoras  Lascaris  the 
Younger  raised  biin  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  o.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Georgius  Muralo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muxalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous designs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignant,  ht  such  faithless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  a.  n.  1260,  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
logua,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodoras 
Ijascaris,  to  be  blinded ;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishop*,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabricius  places  it 
in  a.  o.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practical  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (Synopsis  Canonum),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils.   The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Lutin 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  Jastellus  in  the. 
DiUiotK  Jur.  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  749,  &&  Hiit  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotclerius,  Monument,  ii.  p.  168,  &c  (Pachy- 
mer.  ii.  1%  iii.  1,  2,  10,  14,  19,  iv.  1—16 ;  Nice- 

f horns  Gregoras,  iii.  1,  iv.  l,&c;  Cove,  Hist.  Lit. 
p.  725,  &c.,  od.  London  ;  Fabr.  BibL  Grate,  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calls  him  Patricius 
Romanes),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Ilonorius,  whose  father  Arseniua  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebnis.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopos.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Audurium  Novummttm  Biblioth.  Pair.,  Paris, 
1672,  p.  301,  Ac.  We  also  possess  forty- four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (apojih/firgmata),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerius*  Afonumenfa,  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Ut.  ii.  p.  80,  ed.  Loudon ;  Fabr.  Bill.  Grate. 
xi.  p.  580,  &c.)  [L.  8.] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  ("Ao<n,t, 
Ndfxrni,  or  *OdWr)»),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  b.  c  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king's  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvii.  5;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736;  Plut. 
de  Fort.  Alex.  ii.  3,  Arlax.  1  ;  Aman,  Anab.  ii. 
14;  Ctesias,  Pert.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  SyncelL 
pp.  145,  892,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)    [L.  S.] 

ARSI'NOE  ('AfMrtr&n).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  5 ;  Alcmaeon, 
Aoenok.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  father  of  Pylades. 
(Pind.  Pylh.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  Landameia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  c.) 

8.  A  daughter  of  Ijcucippus  and  Philodicc,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopi»,  and  the  Messenian  tradition   regarded  | 


Asclepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3 ; 
Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6;  SchoL  ad  Pi»d.  Pvtk.  iii.  U  ; 
Cic  d*  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  was  worshiped  aa  a  heroine,  (  Paus. 
iii.  12.  §7.)  fL.  S.] 

ARSl'XOE  ('A/Krixfij).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  1.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Oreal, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hence 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  bv  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Paus.  L  6.  g  2  ;  Curt.  ix.  8  ;  Soi- 
das,  *.  v.  A070J.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice, 
born  about  a  c  316,  was  married  in  n.  c  30O  to 
Lysiraachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amnstris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  u.  c.  288  [A)(AhTRi>], 
Arsinoe  received  from  Lysiraachus  the  cities  of 
lleracleia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  as  a  present. 
(Plut.  Demtr.  31  ;  Paus.  L  10.  §  3 ;  Mcmnon,  a/>. 
Phnt.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  fur  her  own  children,  vat  jea- 
lous of  her  step-son  Agathocles,  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  1.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigue* 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathocles  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  a.  c.  284.  [Aoathoclks  p,  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus ;  fur  Lysandra  fled  with  her  chddren  to  S*- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (&c  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arsinoe 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Stepb. 
Byx.  1.  e.  'Efsjror),  and  from  thence  (Poly men. 
viii.  57)  to  Cassandreia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  had  seized  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Ly  si  machos,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Cera  aim  4,  tin* 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.    Ptolemy  was  anxioun 
to  obtain   possession  of  Cassandreia   and  still 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachus,  who  might  {trow 
formidable  rivals  to  him.     He  accordingly  rrwde 
offers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  hi« 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  hinu 
into  the  town ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  olf 
their  mother.    Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Somothrace 
(Justin,  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon.  op.  Pk*t.  p 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  B.  c.  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus.    (Pauv  i 
7.  §S  1,3;  Theocrit.  IdylL  xv.  128,  &c.  with  th« 
Scholia ;  A  then.  xiv.  p.  621,  a.)    Though  Arsuiv* 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities., 
called  a  district  (vo^it)  of  Egypt  Arsinoite*  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways 
(Oomp.  Paus,/.  c;  Athen.  vii.  p.  818,  b.  xi.  p 
497,  d.  e.)    Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinocharcs,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar* 
sinoe  in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
I  arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  <A 
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iron  night  appear  to  float  in  the  air :  but  the 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prevented  its 
completion.  (Plm.  H.  N.  xxxir.  42.)  Coins 
were  struck  in  h«r  honour,  one  of  which  is  figured 
below,  representing  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
ami  her  head  partially  veiled :  the 


a  double  cornucopia,  which  illustrates  the  state- 
ment of  Athenacus  (xi.  p.  497,  b.c),  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  fr\rr6vy  as  an  ornament  for  the 
ttatues  of  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
wch  a  horn,  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
h  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
(Diet  of  Ani.  t.  v.  fr\rr6v.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  Nicaea, 
*a»  married  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  soon 
»fter  his  accession,  B.  c.  2*85.  When  Arsinoe,  the 
««*t  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  [see  No.  2],  fled 
f>  Egypt  in  b.  c  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
vated by  her,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
ctta,  in  conjunction  with  Aniyntns.  and  Chrysip- 
paa,  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her; 
tot  her  plot*  were  disco  rem], 


and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Coptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebais.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
•ftenrards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
*  7W.  Id.  xvii.  128 ;  Paus.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Polyb. 
rr.  25.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Magna,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
"V«ny  It  Philadelphus,  Magas  had  betrothed  his 
only  daughter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi- 
»"*  disapproved  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  I)e- 
D«nu»  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to(yrene,in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
•■A  the  husband  of  Berenice.  But  his  beauty 
Qptirated  Arsinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
«  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
*j«acy  against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
toe  arnu  0f  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
tbe  son  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xxvL  3.)  It  is  not 
stated  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe  was.  Niebuhr 
[n/nae  Scri/ietL,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  «ame  as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No,  3], 
who  after  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
tyrene.  and  married  Magas. 

4  Called  Eurydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  I),  and 
tleopatra  by  Livy  (xxviL  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po- 
lios, was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemv  III.  Ever- 
the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
ptlor,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
-h*  was  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 
*tyh«  (a  a  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
"t^t,  was  defeated  ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
■»  educed  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
'ntnjnies  of  Sosibius,  to  order  Philamtnon  to  put 
Jj to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Pti.lemy 
•""■IPUor,  the  female  friends  of  Arsinoe  revenged 
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her  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
larnmon,  and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
(Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Aulctcs,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  a.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar's  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  bv 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  &  c.  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  n.  c  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophrync  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  39,  Ac,  xliii.  19; 
Caes.  B.  C.  Hi.  112,/?.  Ales.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  9,  comn.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  (  Apo-mjr),  the  satrap  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Oranicus,  Arsitcs  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Anno.  L 
13,  17;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  ('Aprieavos),  sometimes  writ- 
ten A  rtapantis  or  A rtapanes.  1.  A  son  of  II ys- 
taspes  and  brotherof  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arta- 
banus  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod. 
viL  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  B.  c  465,  Arta- 
banus, in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridatea,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sona 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons  and  Mb  iutention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself,  (in  4.  xi. 
69.)     Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knows  only  of  the  two 
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brother*,  Darcius  and  Artaxerxes,  give*  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Arta- 
banus  was  killed.  (Comp.  Ctcsiaa,  Pert.  p.  38, 
At,  ed  Lion  ;  Aristot.  Polti.  v.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jews  (w«pl  'touSafay),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinut  (Strom,  u  p.  149),  the  Chronicum 
Alexandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Euscbius.  (Praep. 
Evan*,,  ix.  18,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI  ]  [L.  S.] 

ARTARAZA'NES  ('Apra8a^dtnis).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Darcius  Hystaspis,  al»o  called  Aria- 
bignes.  [Ariabiunks.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapcii,  and  who  appear  to  hare  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatenc. 
Artabaxanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabaxanes,  in  B.C.  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  whkh  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  v.  55.) 

ARTARA'ZES.  [Artavasdbr.] 

ARTARA'ZUS  ( 'Aprcteafor).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabaxus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Mcdcs  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Arnspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Panthcia,  the  wife  of  A  brad  a  Us, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabaxus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus  Artabaxus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infantry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment. 
(Xenoph.  Cj/rop.  i.  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vL  1.  §§  9,  34,  vi.  3.  §  31,  vii.  5.  §  48,  viiL  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  b.  c.  480,  Artabaxus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabaxus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallene, 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  bad 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  SaLmiis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthux,  which  he  took ;  be  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidians.  After  this  Artabaxus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
months  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabaxus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viii. 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  B.  c.  479, 
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Artabaxus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  nn 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  orged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  nr- 
rendcr.  (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Per»ian» 
at  Plataeae,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  throu>;'> 
Phocis,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  Ily- 
xantium,  and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  wkhti 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  lvi« 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hellespont  int-« 
Asia.  (ix.  89;  Diod.  xL  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabaxus  conducted  the  negotiations  between 
Xerxes  and  Pausanias.  (Thuc  L  129;  Diod.  xi. 
44;  C.  Nepos,  Patu.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  I-,  m 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  It  arc*, 
B.  c  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xL  74,  77 ;  am\>. 
Thuc  L  109  ;  Ctcsiaa,  Pen.  p.  4 2,  ed.  Lion.)  lu 
B.  c  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  tbt 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Ciujon.  (Diod. 
xil  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  a  c. 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  1 1.,  again  ft  the 
revolted  Da  tames,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  bat  ws* 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.    (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Hid./ 
Greece^  vi  p.  129.)    In  the  reign  of  Artaxerui 
I II.,  Artabaxus  was  satrap  of  western  Asm,  but  m 
B.  c.  3.56  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  *h> 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  H* 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom   he  rewarded  verj 
generously.    Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  b; 
the  Thcbans,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pun- 
mencs.    With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabaxus  defeated  his  cuemies  in  two  gnat 
battles.  Artaxerxes.  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Athenian  and  Roeotian  a!hc*< 
whereupon  Artabaxus  was  defeated  by  the  king's 
general,   Autopbradatcs,   and    was  even  taken 
prisoner.    The  Rhodians,  Mentor  and  Mrnnwo, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabaxus  who  had  Uke- 
wise  supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenan 
Charidcmus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  tie 
liberation  of  Artabaxus.     After  this,  Artaban* 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellions  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterward* 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged,  *nk 
Mctunon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  refuge 
Philip  of  Macedonia.   During  the  absence  ol  Arta- 
baxus, Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  wa*  of  P"31 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  tpxaA 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt   After  the  close  of  thii  w» 
in  b.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  reltellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.    Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artobaiuiauil 
Memnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  p»rmU*:oo  t» 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi.  22,  34,  52; 
Ariftjcr.  p.  671,  tic.)     In  the  reign  of  l**1" 
Codomannua,  Artnlmxus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  hi.  sorcmf". 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  tad 
wards  accompanied  Darcius  ou  his  flight.  A'tff 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  ttwaidcd  Aru- 
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for  hi*  fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Bactria. 
Hu  daughter,  Rarsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
nattier  of  Heracles  ;  a  second  daughter,  A  rtr.cn ma, 
vat  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  ;  and  a  third, 
Altonis,  to  Eumenes.  In  a.  c.  328,  Artabazus 
then  a  roan  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
attnu>y,  which  was  given  to  Cleitu*.  (Arrian, 
.Isai/in.  23,  29,  vii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  v.  9,  12, 
n.  5,  rii.  3,  5,  via.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 
Drown,  Gttek.  AUx,  det  Grots,  p.  497  )  [L.  S.J 
A'RTACAMA.  t  Artabazus,  No.  4.] 
ARTACHAEES  (\rVraXaA|t),  a  distinguished 
Persian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
Bthnras  of  Athoa,  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  his  army  at  Athoa ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
dteply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  the  whole  army  raided  a  mound.  In 
the  taae  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthiana,  in  pursuance 
of  so  oracle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  a*  a  hero. 
(Herod,  vii.  22,  1 17.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
Barks:  M About  1J  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
torts  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modern 
Tillage  of  Erao  (on  the  rite  of  Acanthus),  which 
rires  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
•Tvraangiag  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
rarkible  mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel." 
(OsawW  A/wrwm,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Land.  1843.) 

ARTANES(  AprdVvif),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
brother  of  Dareiua  Hyataspis,  had  given  his  only 
daughter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareius,  and  Mas 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fagbt  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod,  vii.  224.)  [L.  S.) 

ARTAPANUS  or  ART  A  PANES.  [Arta- 

ARTAPH  ERNES  ('Apra&pyv* ).    1.  A  son 
ef  Hpt&spes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hyataspis, 
*ho  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sard  is.    In  the  year 
*.  c  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Ampht-mes.    The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
<k«red  alliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
cn  condition  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
king  Damns.    When  Hippiaa,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tratqs,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Artapbernes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
tion*, apiin  sent  an  emljassy  to  Artaphernes,  re- 
•jaesong  him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippiaa.    The  reply  of  Artaphernes,  that  they 
•hoild  suffer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
taut*  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
nope  nothing  from  Persia.    In  u.  c.  601,  Arta- 
rWi  was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aruuyjoras  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
vith  the  king's  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
fate  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
Pom  of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
°7«  But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
wahle  to  realise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  Ionians  against 
Persia.   When  in  B.  c  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Menian  alhes  marched  against  Sardis,  Artapher- 
not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  feU  into  the  bands 
<rf  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt.   But  the  Greeks  re- 
timed, fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  s  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
°f  Artri|>hernes.    In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  B.  c  497,  Artaphernes  and  Otane*  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cuntae  and  Claxomenae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphernes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Histiaeus,  and 
expressed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  bis  deni^ns,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphernes 
had  aU  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphernes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod, 
v.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  Ac.;  comp.  Hip- 

PIAR,  ArISTAOORAS,  HiaTLASUS.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  b.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphernes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria,  Artaphernes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samoa, 
and  thence  to  the  Cyclades.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphernes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c  480,  Artaphernes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  116,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74;  AeschyL  Pen.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxes 
I.,  in  B.  c  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  complain  I 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  bad  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphernes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artapbernes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Kphesus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.   (Thnc.  iv.  50.)  [L.  8.] 

ART  AS  or  ART  US  ("A/was,  Thuc  ;  "Afwot, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Mcsaapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides 
(vii.  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  ( a c.  4 1 3)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
I^acedaemoninn  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  u  Sicily "  by  Athcnoeus 
(iii-  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
B.  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.    The  name  is 
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found  also  in  Hesychius,  who  quotes  from  the 
linen  of  Demetrius,  and  in  Suidaa,  who  refers  to 
Polcraon.  [A.  H.  C.J 

A  RT  ASI'RES.    [Abjucidab,  p.  364,  b,] 

ARTAVASDES  ('ApTooucKroiii  or'AfmrfdVoV)* 
ART  A  U  A  SDES  ( A/n-ooudaroifr),  or  A  RT  A  B  AZ  ES 
('Apro&lfTjj),  called  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
ArtawazU  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Tigronet  I  (I I ).  In  the  expedition 
of  Cmssus  againtt  the  Parthians,  R.  c,  54,  Arta- 
vasdes was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  when 
Orodea,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
Artavasdes  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gave  his  sitter  or  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodea.  When  Pa- 
corns  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  b.  c.  51, 
Artftvatdes  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  made 
preparations  to  meet  him  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut.  Crust.  19,  21,  22, 
33 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  16 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  y.  20,  21,  ad 
Fain.  xt.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavasdes  in  Antony's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  B.  c  36.  Artavnsdes 
mined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  injure  his 
namesake  Artavawlcs,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31;  Plut  Ant  39, 
50 ;  Strab,  xi.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [see  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  After  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxias  II.] ;  but  Artavasdes  him- 
uelf,  with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  a.  c.  30, 
when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
1.  1,  li.  5;  Plut.  Ant.  50  ;  Liv.  EpU.  131;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  82 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  532 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3,  B.J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.  (Plut.  Crau.  33.) 

Artavabdbs  1 1.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians;  and  C  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, made  Ariobarzanca,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac  Ann. 
ii.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  namo  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Armacidak,  p.  363,  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatcne, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  a.  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
'«en  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media 
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loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  lft« 
Parthian  king,  Phraates,  about  the  booty  which 
had  l>een  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  conseqacTiC': 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Amvaadt* 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontua,  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  Aft>r 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  a.  c  34,  tlie 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  renderci 
still  closer  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  lotapt. 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  put 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thians. With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  traou, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
taxias 1 the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  whrn 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octa- 
vianus Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias  sr:.i 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  hV.'tv 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  (Ant.  SI)  awntwoi 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium ;  bat  the* 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  hi* 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Odarismu 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  loupe,  who 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Artavasdes  Aid 
shortly  before  a  c.  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  M, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Plut  AnU  38,32.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  (V* 
£cur$oj),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  family.  Dnnw 
the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  Copronymns  (*.  a.  7 ■* I 
— 775),  be  was  appointed  Cnropiilatus,  and  mar- 
ried Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Ccastaa- 
tine,  as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  s  had 
emperor ;  excited  by  fanaticism,  he  was  acute  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thai 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con- 
stant ine,  and  during  a  campaign  of  the  empeM 
against  the  Aralis,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phngu. 
Constantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  ux 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  *sd 
suddenly  surprised  bis  master  at  the  head  of  ss 
army.    Constantine  was  defeated,  and  fled  uu* 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Thcophanes  Monotes  and  Anastasius  the  patriae 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.    Both  these  mm 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whoa  dwy 
persuaded  that  Constantine  was  dead ;  and  uW 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.    He  sad  Cow* 
stan  tine  both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  AtsU 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  tastily 
to  both.    Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  el 
images.    He  conferred  the  title  of  em  pert*  open 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephonts ;  and  be  sent  hUsecoed 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia,  Cos- 
stantine  found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  laauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  s  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  u* 
fall  of  the  usurper.    In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  wai 
defeated  near  Sardis  ;  and  in  August,  743,  his  *« 
was  routed  at  Comopolis  in  Bithjois:  "» 
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this  battle  fell  Tigranes  a  noble  Armenian,  the  ' 
v  tan  of  Artavasdes.  The  usurper  Hed  to  Con- 
•tantinople,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  imperial 
krre* ;  and  while  this  city  was  exposed  to  the  hor-  i 
ran  of  famine,  Nicetas  wa»  taken  prisoner  near 
Nkomedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
S>-sit^fPi  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
u*ies  hU  sons,  and  his  principal  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  pat  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
city  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  wan 
ri-crvnized  as  emperor  by  pope  Zacharia*.  (Ced ro- 
ll as,  L  pp.  796—8,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  iL  pp.  107, 
198,  ed.  Paris  ;  Prncopiua,  de  BeU.  Pen.  i.  2,  eke. ; 
T.^phanea,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)    [W.  P.] 

ARTAXKKXES  or  ARTOXERXES  ('ApTo- 
it^t  or  ,AfTo^e'p{7j$)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
sia) kings,  and  signifies  according  to  Herodotus 
(ri,  98),  "  the  great  warrior"  (d  idyas  dpif/ibr). 
The  word  is  compounded  of  Aria,  which  means 
"  honoured"  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  JTeraes,  which 
t«  probably  the  same  oa  the  Zend,  kutihra,  and 
the  Sanscrit,  kshatra^  **  a  king : n  consequently 
Arduerm  would  mean  "  the  honoured  king." 

AXTAXXRXBS   L,  aurnamed  Jytnfjiinantu  (Mo- 
f>>o)rjip)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artaz.  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  yean,  from  u.  c  465  to 
a  c  425,    (Died,  xi.  69,  xii  64  ;  Thnc  iv.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes 
L,  had  been  mnrdered  by  Artabanua,  and  after 
he  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
oo  the  instigation  of  Artabanua.    (Justin.  Hi.  1  ; 
I' teas*,  op.  Phot.  BibL  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
n\p\  ii  characterixed  by  Plutarch  and  IHodorus 
f  ti.  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
straps.    At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
arriving  brother  Hystaspes  was  satrap  of  llactria, 
tfid  An&xerxea  had  scarcely  punished  Artubanu* 
aril  his  associate*,  before  Hystaspcs  attempted  to 
nake  himself  independent.    After  putting  down 
this  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
*ho  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
tanied  his  attention   to  the  regulation  of  the 
'-icincial  and  military  affairs  of  his  empire.  Theae 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  B.  c  462, 
w,  according  to  Clinton,  in  B.  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
M£rf«tion  of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
wpported  by  the  Athenians.     The  first  army 
*bich  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achne- 
meoes  was  defeated,  and  Achacmenes  slain.  After 
a  oselew  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
•'(jpinftt  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabazus  and    Mcgnbyxus   into  Kgypt. 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
•tdl  besieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(AeuioV  reiyef),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
the  fat  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nian themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  Kgypt. 
boras,  too,  was  defeated  in  &  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Avyrtaeos,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt. 
(That  i.  104,  109  ;  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
*•  c  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  with  the  rest 
^desroured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nian* gnined  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamis  in 
'  »pruR.    After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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'  have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace, 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows :«— that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence  ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days' 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bospoms,  or  pas*  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xii.  4  ;  com  p.  Thirl  wall,  HitL  cf  Greece,  iii. 
p.  37,  dec.)  ThucydidcH  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyxus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  t»  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyxus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  be 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyxus  became  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Ctesias,  op.  Phot.  tii/J.  p  50,  Ac ;  com  p.  Mbga- 
byxuk,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  a  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fad.  HeU.  ii,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Artaxbrxks  II.,  surnaroed  Muemon  (Mv^^v) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  father,  Da- 
reius II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  b.  c. 
405  to  a  c.  362.  (Diod.  xiiL  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  Pary  satis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him  ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Amok.  i.  1.  §  3  ; 
Plut,  Arias.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyms  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  b.  c.  401,  but 
was  shun  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphernes 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  HeUm.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thim- 
bron;  Dbrcyllidab;  Aubsilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  a  a  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [  Antai.cidar.  J 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man ;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty  ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government.  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  stniggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  B.  c.  385  to  b.  c.  376,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evagorax  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusians,  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and  after  his  numerous 
army  was  with  gnuit  dilfkulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages.  (Diod.  xv.  9,  10;  Pint. 
Artax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
xv.  90,  Ac.)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plut  Artax.  26,  Ac. ;  Justin.  L  c)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Arias  pes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  father ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  tho 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  B.  c.  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Plut  Life  of Arta- 
xerxes ;  Diod.  xv.  93 ;  Phot  BiU.  pp.  42 — U,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  iL  p.  381,  Ac) 

Aktaxbrxbs  III.,  also  called  OcJttu,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Persia  in  b.  c  362,  and 
reigned  till  8.  c  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
bazus  [Artabaxus,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt  B.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoaa,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Khodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  bv  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagnas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xvii.  5 ;  Plut  De  Is. 
etOs.ll  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  H.A.  x.  28; 
Justin,  x.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  382, 
Ac)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidac,  see  Sassanidab.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  ('Aprotfu}  or  ARTAX ES  (V 
rd(iji)t  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  1 88,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  528, 531, 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  when  Antio- 
chus was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 
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of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Strab.  xi.  p.  528 ;  Plut  Lmemtt.  31.)  Ar- 
taxias was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumeues  and  Pharnaces  in  b.  c  179  (Polyb.  xrvi. 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ad- 
tiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  bis 
reign,  about  B.  c.  165.  (Appian,  Syr.  45, 66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  kin; 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  b.  c.  34.    He  risked  a  haul* 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  objured 
to  fly  into  Parthia.    But  with  the  help  of  the 
Parthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterward*, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artarasdes,  king 
of  Media,  who  bad  opposed  him.  [Artavakdxx] 
On  bis  return  to  Armenia,  he  pnt  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.    When  the  Annenisn* 
in  b.  c  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  i 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.    Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
expedition :  whence  Horace  (EpuL  L  12. 25)  sits, 
"Claudi  virtute  Neronis  Armenius  cecidit."  (Dion 
Cas*.  xlix.  39, 40, 44, 1L  16,  b v.  9;  Tac.  ^sw.iL3; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  94  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3 ;  Suet 
7»ier.  9.)    Velleius  Paterculua  (/.  c.)  calls  this 
king  Artarasdes,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Axtabazes,  but  in  all  the  «tkn> 
Artaxes. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Germankos  in 
A.  n.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
favour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  sad 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenoo,  but 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  seces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  tx  So. 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabuuu, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  bis  f*- 
ther.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  56,  ri.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  (VtpraAmif),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Cherasmis,  commanded  the  Macrones  awl 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Sestu* 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont  wr*ere  0f 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant  When  Xerxr* 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  kin? 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeu*  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fane use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegico*  srt 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  oft 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  b.  c  479,  Xaathippu* 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet  Artsjctf* 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  torn 
was  stroncl  y  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besiegu^ 
army.  Xanthippus  continued  his  siege  dnriof  t«< 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  d* 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportsble ; 
Artayctes  and  Oeobaiux,  a  Persian  of  high  rack, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  law1 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit 
ants  of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their 
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tot,  tie j  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitive*  were  punned,  and  Artayctcs 
sod  hi*  ton  were  overtaken  and  hronght  before 
Xssthippns.  Artayctea  offered  100  talents  to  the 
inhabitant*  of  Elaeus  aa  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
age he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protcsilaus, 
sad  200  more  as  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
Bat  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
attmement  than  his  life,  and  Xanthippns  was  obliged 
to  ghre  him  up  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 
nailed  to  a  crosa,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
hi*  ere*  (Herod,  vii.  33,  78,  ix.  1 16, 1 18— 120  ; 
FWL4.  |5.)  [L.S.] 

ARTAYNTE  CApradrm),  a  daughter  of 
Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
•as  in  lore  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
s  robe  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
bis  wife  Amastri*.  That  the  king's  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amastria,  fancying  that  the  love 
aftiir  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  took 
the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  her.  (Herod,  ix. 
Ift8—  1 10.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 
the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artavntc.  (Com p. 
Tseta  CUL  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTA  YNTES  ( *A^Totfmft),  one  of  the  gene- 
rals in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    When  Xerxes  had 
returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artayntes,  Ithamitrea,  and  some  other  generals, 
sailed  to  Samos  in  order  to  watch  the  Ionian  s,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Mardonius  in 
aorthern  Greece  might  still  be  successful  But 
after  the  battle*  of  Platneae  and  Mycale,  in  B.  c, 
Artayntes  and  Ithamitrea  took  to  flight 
While  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  he 
wa»  met  by  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
ensured  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight. 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  bis  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xeinagoras,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberally  rewarded.    (Herod,  viii.  130, 
it.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTrTMBARES  ^Aprtfiidpps),  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
abmit  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
sant  of  obedience  in  their  play ;  and  Artembarea, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  In- 
hered to  be  a  mere  shepherd*  boy,  complained  to 
king  Astyagea,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
foTtring  that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mandane  and 
the  grandson  of  Astvages.  (Herod,  i.  114 — 116.) 
Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
l«.  122),  and  Aeschylus,  ( Ptr$.  29, 294.)  [L.S.] 
ARTEMICHA.  [Clkinm.] 

ARTEMIDCRUS  (AfrreM»3*v»»)-  1.  Sur- 
named  Aristophanh'8,  and  also  Pseud o-Ariato- 
;  banius,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
panunarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria Artemidorus  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  A  ri  start  has,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
marian. He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  wcpl  Awptoor,  the 
Bstare  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  Ac'(m  or  yh»<r- 
**  tyagrvriiraf,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
terms  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 
Suida*,  a  er,,  *A/>r«u2ofc»pos  and  Tt/tax^af ;  Ero- 
ban  in  AaVior.)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit.  p.  806,  ed.  Kiesaling;  AnthU.  Grace  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (*.  «. 
'AtrtcaXtiv)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cnidl'k,  a  son  of  Tbeopompns,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  &  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  bad  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (Plut  Can.  65;  Zo- 
naras,  vol  i.  p  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianus,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianus  (AaAoWo'f),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  Pkilopatr.  22),  since  his  mother  was  born  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  {Oneirocr.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  (Onrirocr.  ii.  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
passages  of  his  work  (i.  28,  66,  iv.  1),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
(Plin.  h'pitl.  iii.  1 1.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus's  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ('Oritpoicpt- 
rucd),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
(Oneir.  Prooem.  lti>.  i.)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  bad  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
olvwocKcrwiKd,  and  the  other  x*lPoaKaWiK^  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  ho  a] ho 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writer* 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  facta  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.    On  the  last  point  he 

E laces  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
e  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  arc  dedi- 
cated to  Cassius  Maximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  Tttpl  Svtlpaiv  dvaiiatw,  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant ;  and  this. 
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together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus 
has  often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  linages,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolised  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throws  light  on  various  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius( Paris,  1603,  4to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  O.  Reiff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Mkoaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippua. 

6.  Of  Ephbsus,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  b.  c  100.    He  made  voyages  round  the 

of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 


apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.  He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries.  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Tanaia  were  unknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marcianus  of 
Heracleia,  a  wsfrfirAow,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
ax  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  ytceypatpov- 
usvo,  or  rd  rrjt  ywypanpias  0tS\la.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement  The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stephanas  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  Isidorus,  and  others,  is  lost  ; 
but  wo  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcianus'  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  peri  plus  of  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The  Iosh  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  of.  The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midorus were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Huschel  in  his  Geographica,  Aug.  VindeL  1600, 
4to.  The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graphi  Minores,  vol.  i.  Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Goens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrin's  Antrum  Nym- 
pharum-y  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin's  lU-itriUjt  zur 
Getch.  umd  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c  (Vossius,  de 
/litt.  Graec.  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
mano.)  Athenaeus  ( iiL  p.  Ill)  ascrities  to  this 
Artemidorus  a  work  entitled  'Istrurd  vwouj^uultvl 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  der  Grieck.  u.  Horn.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  &c  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  Murom  us,  the  philosopher, 
wan  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii.  11)  is 
full  of  his  pram-.  ' 


8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Quae*.  Aut 
^»  4«  vii.  13.) 
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or  lexicographical  works  reference  it  made  bv  lit 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  F«p.  1 1 39, 1 164, 1231 ; 
Comp.  Phot.  «.  «.  T*trrd£*ur  ;  Etym.  M.  a  ifa- 
kv&ti*  and  dpMy),  though  the  work  or  works  but 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  TRAIXKts  a  celebrated  pugilist,  whs 
lived  about  a.  d.  69.  (Paua.  vi.  14.  g  1 5  Msrui 
vL  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (Ilsal  Ifvm, 
Eratosth.  CatasL  31.)  There  are  many  mr**  per- 
son* of  the  name  of  ArUMindorus 


in  ancient  writers;  bat  as  nothing  is  known  shoot 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fabricius  (BibL  Grwc 
v.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  fri'm 
by  Van  Goens.  (L  c)  [L  S.J 

ARTEMirXPRlJSC'Airresi/SsipotX  l.AGm* 
physician, quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus (Ik  McrK 
AcuL  iL  31,  iii  14, 15,  pp.  14€,  224,  227),  whs  wa* 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Knui stratus.  He  must  have  lived  some  time  betwees 
the  third  century  B.  c  and  the  second  ceo  can 
after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  pawn 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tee,  Loeo»,  v.  3,  vol. 
xiL  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  pi-rvn 
as  the  Artemidorus  oluvurr^t  who  is  mentioned  f  y 
the  same  author.  (Comment,  im  Hippocr.  uLkRat 
VicL  m  Morb.  Ac."  115.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  AaTKMiDoaua  Capito  ('A^s^fcsm  i 
Kawirttv),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammars 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hsdr.L . 
a.  ».  117—138,  who  published  an  edition  of  tit 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  as  (CW 
moist  m  Hippocr.  u  De  Nat  Horn."  toL  it.  p.  21/ 
wns  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  G*«» 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language.  H« 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscorides,  who  also  ediu-d  tf? 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  freqwuti)  op- 
tioned by  Galen.  (Comment  m  Hippo*.  *  D* 
Humor."  voL  xvi  p.  2 ;  GUm.  Hippocr.  vol  xu. 
p.  83,  Ac)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  penwn 
times  quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Csptto. 
[Capito.]  .  .  . 

3.  A&tbmidorus  Cobnblium,  a  physKaau,  »w 
was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphvlia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  *  Pergamus  in  Mj 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  t 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temp* 
of  Diana  at  Perga,  when  he  was  legatns  to  U- 
Dolabella  in  Cilicia,  b.  c  79  (Cic  3  r^-l"? 
iii  21);  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  SioiJ 
during  his  praetorship,  B.  c.  72—69,  when-.  anwn| 
other  infamous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  ju  ^ 
(recuperatoret)  in  the  case  of  Nymphs  »l* 
ginal  name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus;  fit- 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afU'rwanJ*.^* 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaj*  Cn.  Cor**1** 
Dolabella,)  took  the  name  of  CW«*. 

calls  him  in  one  place  "  Cornelius  medical 
Verr.  iii.  11),  in  another  '*  Artemidorus  l'^^ 
(c  21),  and  in  a  third  -  Artemidorus  Corner 
(c  49) ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  each  paaeage  n« 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Ernest'  bM 
in  his  Indt*  HUoncus  considered  thcni  w  U"« 
different  persons.  [  W •  A.  w-J 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  brrd  aj  «J 
clo»e  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  ' 
v.  40.)  IC  P.  *J 
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A'RTEMIS  fAfrre^uj),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dprt^t.  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous  ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
self inviolate  and  rigorous,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (Plat.  CraiyL  p.  406,  b. ; 
Strah.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  3*2,  577, 
J  73*2.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hessod  (7*#oo.  9  IB)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus, 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  (SrjU.  148)  calls  her 
ATTarysrcio.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  island  of 
LVlo*.  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausaniaa 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
Auyater  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod,  ii  156)  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  I  sis,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  are  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  same  in  ail  traditions:  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesus 
(Tacit.  AtmaL  iii.  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Find,  Nan.  I  1), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Oiod.  v.  72),  and  others 
-"itniu.  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  bom 
-jnif  what  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Lrto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
5 ;  Spouheini,  ad  Cailim.  p.  476,  Ac)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
drss,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
diflerent  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
n  girded  her,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
seme  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Arietni*  as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is  she  as  a  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
dhrinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  ca*et  described  as  the  relation  of  bus- 
tend  and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actu;dly  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  send*  plague  and  death  among  men 
she  is  a  Sed  drnfAAowro.  Sudden 


cYa:h*s  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  as  the  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Horn.  //. 
ri.  205,  427,  Ac,  xix.  59,  xxL  483,  Ac ;  OJ.  si. 
172,  Ac,  324,  xv.  478,  xviii.  202,  xx.  61,  Ac,  v. 
12-4,  Ac)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Od.  xv.  410 ;  //.  xxiv.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  &*d  <ra$- 
rttpa  ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (//.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
upon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  locks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
{ Cailim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  129,  Ac)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
v  hence  the  epithets  wattorptfos,  novporpoQos,  and 
4*Xop«lpa(  (camp.  Died,  v.  73)  ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Ayam.  142)  call*  her  the  protectress  of  young 
and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase  :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  {i\a^rfi6Koi)t 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(mAoSsoif),  and  typortpa,  (/I  xxL  511,  485, 
Ac;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  thorn.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Sopb.  Elect. 
1 2*20.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
trangressions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Pans.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  b  several  places  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  ii.  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Pans.  L  38.  |  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  viii.  36,  in  fin. ; 
AeschyL  Sept.  450  ;  Cailim.  Hymn,  in  Via*.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apollo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  vis.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  as  M'uller  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature ;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo,  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Buttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephesian  Artemis. 

2.  The  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  Bister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygctus,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Maenalus ;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Cailim.  Hymn,  in  Dian. 
13,  81,  90,  Ac;  Apollod-  u\  5.  g  3;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  usually  near  lakes  or  riven,  wl: 
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called  Aiftn}rit  or  Aipraia.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6,  iii. 
23.  §  6,  iv.  4.  §  2,  31.  §  3,  viii.  53.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  sanctuaries  there  were  often  sacred 
wells,  as  at  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  3.  §  5,  iii.  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods  as  with  Alpheius  [Alphkius], 
and  thus  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.    (Diod.  v.  3.) 

3.  The  Tauritin  A  Hernia.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  sacrificed.  ( Eurip.  fpk. 
Tattr.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Brau- 
ron ia.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
I  he  Rruuroniun  Arte  wis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.    {Did.  of  AnU 

i.  c.  Bpavptina  and  Aiaficurrly^Kris.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Tauriun  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Pnus.  i.  43.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paus. 

ii.  3.5.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hkcatk,]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  ravpoWAos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  The  Ephetian  Artemis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all- nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  iler  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  her 

eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
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with  many  breasts  (wo\vf»turr6s).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mummy :  her 


many  bi 

of  the 

head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (corona 
murulis),  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  wa* 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Smb. 
xiv.  p.  641  ;  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  6,  viL  5.  §  2.)  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  bub- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (e,<r<nf»,)i  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Epbesa*  It 
the  Amaions.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  4,  viii.  1*2.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  «.  e.  eVtnfw.) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attribute*  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britosiastis, 
Dictynna,  and  En  kith  via.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemit, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  feature*  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  "f 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Debs, 


magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented  her 


Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Petoponnem. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronian  Artenii* 
consisted  of  slags  nnd  goats  ;  in  Thrace  dog*  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  le 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  l«ar, 
dog,  and  others ;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relatwoi  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  sourer, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea  :  the  very  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  rrc- 
ders  the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  place*  te 
the  ancient  local  mythus  ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  th«* 
of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artema  n 
works  of  art  are  different  accordingly  as  »he  i*  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  godde*»(«f 
the  moon  ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appear*  as  a  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  vtttt  of 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  ha* 
small  hips  ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  sod) ' 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck;  br' 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knee*  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chia^.VL 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  stpear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  u* 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  shots  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitsehtf- 
lich,  tU  Diana  Sotpitoy  Gbttingen,  1821 ;  Mailer, 
Dorians,  book  it  c  9 ;  Aftueo  Pio-Cfa*.  L  5 
Hirt.  Afythoi.  BUderb.  I  p.  37.)  S-J  , 

ARTEMI'SIA  {'Afrrtfuala).  I.  A  quees  of 
Halicarnassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pen>an 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  wa*  a  dau^ 
tcr  of  Lygdomis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  hatband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxe* 
voded  Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  6ftt 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Saturn* 
(B.C  480)  ahe  distinguished  herself  by  to  f£ 
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afterwards  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
bug.  (Herod.  viL  99,  riiL  68,  87,        93,  101, 
Ac ;  Polyaen.  viii.  53;   Pans,  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac* 
aiding  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Photius  (Mbl 
p.  153,  a^  ed.  Bekker),  she  put  an  end  to  her  life 
ia  s  romantic  manner.    She  was  in  lore,  it  is  said, 
with  Dardanus,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  and  a*  her  j>a»- 
«on  was  not  returned,  she  avenged  herself  by  put- 
ting bia  eyes  oat  while  he  was  asleep.    This  ex- 
cited  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  an  oracle  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  the  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  into  the  tea.    She  was  sue- 
by  her  son  Pisindelis.     Respecting  the 
of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers,  **  to  leap 
trom  the  Leocadian  rock,"  see  Sappho. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 
prince  Mausolua.    ^he  wai  the  daughter  of  Heca- 
tamnoa.  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years,  from  b.  c  352  to  n.  c  350. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principle*  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Diod.  xri.  30,45;  Dem.  dt  Mod.  Libert,  pp. 
193,  197,  198.)    She  ia  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mxnsolna,    She  is  said  to  have  mixed  bis  ashes  in 
her  daily  drink,  and  to  hare  gradually  died  away 
in  grief  daring  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
him.    She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ricians to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory  ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  HalicaruasMi* 
the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  was 
r.-rarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
t-rra  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Cic. 
Tase.  iii.  31  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656;  Gellius,  x.  18; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxr.  36,  xxxri  4.  g  9  ;  VaL  Max.  iv. 
t>.  ext.  1  ;    Suid.  Harpocr.  a.  cr.  'Aprtptela  and 
Mai^asXes.)    Another  celebrated  monument  was 
erected  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  con> 
)»«-i7*orate  her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
th*  island.    The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 
bberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  later  times  the'Aforor.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.S.] 
ARTEMI'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
MarceUus  Empiric  us  (De  Medicam.  c  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  miut  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.    It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
called  br  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemhu. 
{Ibid,  c.  *1 3.  p.  298.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 
uvn  II.] 

A'RTEMON  (,Aot«V*w).  1 .  Of  Cassandrbia, 
s  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  a.  c  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  515)  as  the  author  of — 1.  lltpi  aurayvyiji 
(according  to  others  dvayurpji)  BiSktetv^  which 
«ould  either  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  n«pl  /M\t*v 
X/n^rea»r,  or  Tltpi  xP^l<Tta>s  r<**  n*P^  Tdi  owovoiat 
dtopdruK  (A  then,  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  wepl  Aiopvaiaxov 
fvtrrrj/iOTos,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  There 
is  also  a  work  on  painters  (irapl  {vypdQw)  which 
if  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat.  a.  v. 
HoKiymros.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  (<U  Eiocut.  231)  speaks  as  the 
letters  ol  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazgmbnab,  is  mentioned  by  Aelian 
{Hist.  An.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  Spot  KAa{opUrwi, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Chuomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  fa.  e.  'ApjrrJVos)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  (»apl  'Opifpou),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant 

3.  A  Hbrbtic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  ( II M.  p.  1 2,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker), that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
a.  D.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  Ood  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28  ;  Theodore  t.  HaereL 
/abut.  Epii.  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  bis  followers,  the  Arte* 
monites,  by  philosophical  arguments ;  for  Eusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  dt  Secta 
Artemonitarum^  Leipzig,  1730  ;  Schaffhausen,  His- 
toric Arttmcnii  et  Artemoniiarum,  Leipzig,  1737, 
4  to.) 

4.  A  Lacbdabmonian,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samoa  in 
B.C.  441.  (Plut.  J'erid.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  SchoL 
ad  Aristopk.  Achar*.  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polycletus. 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Senrius  (ad  Atn. 
xx.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Cfauo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Macjnbsia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (xepi  rear  kot' 
dp<-n)><  yvvxu£l  Trwpayfiartvfitvtnr  Stiryn/idrsai'), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot.  DM.  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  McAoxotos,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  (Aekarn.  830,  with  the 
SchoL  ;  Suid.  a.  v.  ofa*?.)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  ia  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Milbtl'r,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (oVatpoKprrord),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost.  (Artemid.  Otuir.  ii.  49  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  U.  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  TertulL  de 
Anim.  46  ;  Fulgent,  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  Pbruamcr,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Schol.  ad 
Pmd.  l*yth.  L  1,  32,  iii.  48 ;  OL  ii.  16,  v.  1 ;  hth. 
ii.  Argtim.;  SchoL  ad  Lycojthr.  177.) 

9.  A  RHRTORiciAN,  who  seems  to  hare  lived 
the  early  period  of  the 
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it  mentioned  *er end  times  by  Seneca,  who  has 
also  preserved  some  fragments  of  his.  (Sencc  Sua*. 
1 ;  Conirov.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  9,  1 1,  iii.  16,  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
resembled  the  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  B.  c. 
187,  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  10;  Vol.  Max.  ix.  14.  ext.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  a,  40),  who  enumerates 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  Btatue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  nnfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
pi  laces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(PUn.  //.  iV.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  1 1.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  ('Aprcta?;),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompey  marched  in  a  c  65.  Pom- 
pcy  crossed  the  Cyrnus  and  defeated  Artoces ;  and 
when  be  also  crossed  the  Pclorus,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  1, 2;  Appian,  Alitkr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  call*  him  Aithoces; 
Plot  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.    [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('Aprsspos),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
(CaeL  Aurel.  Do  Morb.  A  cut.  iii.  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianua.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.  c  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc 
ii.  70  ;  Plut.  Brut.  c.  41,  where  some  editions 
have  Anionic  instead  of  A rtorim* ;  Lactant.  IXvin. 
Instil,  ii.  8 ;  Dion  Cass,  xl  vii.  4 1  ;  Valcr.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1  ;  Tertull.  De  Anion,  c  46  ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
c.  91  ;  Appian,  De  Bell.  CiviL  iv.  110;  Floras,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  tn  Etucb. 
Chron.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (Pae~ 
ttaff.  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  n*^l  Max^Surrias.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  voL 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet. ;  Caroli  Patini  Comment,  in 
Antiq.  Cenotaph.  At.  Artorii,  in  Poleni  The*.  Antiq. 
Horn,  el  lir.  Supjdem.  vol  il  p.  1 133.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARTY'BIUS  ('Afrffiof),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Unesilua,  the  princijcil  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  v.  108— 110.)         £L.  &] 


ARUSIANUS. 

ART  YSTCN  E  ('Aprarsjrn),  a  daughter  of  dw 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  Hystaspu 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  hit  wive* 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  b) 
Dareius  a  son,  Ar&aiuca  or  Arsanes.  (Herod,  ui 
88,  viL  69.)    [Ar&amks.  J  [LS.] 

ARVTNA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gen*. 

1.  A.  CURNRLIUS  P.  F.  A.  N.  Co&Sl'S  AaV'INi 

whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Cornelius  Cowut 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  uia^uu* 
equitura  b.  c  353,  and  a  second  time  in  34f 
(Liv.  vii  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  a>c  343 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  tin 
first  Unman  general  who  invaded  SamDumi 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  paste*  o 
Samnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valky  h 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroi*am 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troop*  i 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  coosu. 
then  conquered  the  Samnites,  and  triumphed  a. 
his  return  to  Rome,  (vii  28,  32,  34—38,  x.  31 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid.  iii  p.  120,  Ac)  Arvina  wa» 
consul  again  in  b.  c.  322  (A.  Cornell*  itertu, 
Liv.  viii  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in  s  bard- 
fought  battle,  though  Mine  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii  38,  39;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  200,4*.) 

2.  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  scot  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Csudntm, 
a.  c  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  Corn axi us  A.  r.  P.  n.  Aaroa,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1 ,  consul  R»  c.  306,  cwo- 
manded  in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  in  s.  o. 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Lir.  a. 
42,  &.c,  x.  47  ;  FantL) 

ARULE'NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rcsncc^ 
ARUNS.    1.  The  son  of  Demeratasof  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  hi*  fata*. 
(Liv.  i  34 ;  Dionys.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquiniai  Saperba* 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  husband's  want  of  am- 
bition and  was  anxious  to  many  his  brother.  (k'- 
i  46.)  » 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  went  wit* 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  sad  *a* 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  in  battle. 
(Liv.  i.  56,  ii.  6  ;  Cic.  Tasc  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porscna,  accompanied  hit  bu* a 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to 
siege  Aricia,  before  which  be  fell  in  battle.  (L"- 
ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  vii.  5,  6.)  . 

5.  Of  Clusium,  according  to  the  legend,  umW 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  whea  be  gre*  BP> 
seduced  the  wife  of  A  run*.  The  husband  w  J* 
venge  carried  wine,  oil,  and  f^«^tte;M*' 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  inrade  /«*7- 
(Liv.  v.  33 ;  Plut.  CamiU.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [Arruntics.]  , 
ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  NE'&>J^J 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  *> 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrasr*** 
entitled  -  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocnttfoa*" 
VirgiUo,  Sallustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  p*  l[u  . 
digesta."  It  is  called  Quadriga  from.l,*j \S 
composed  from  four  authors.  The  work  »  ^ 
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w  pp?<emng  manr  fwwi^s  from  some  of  Cicero's 
lost  writings  and  from  Sallust's  History.  He  first 
gives  a  phra-«e  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
"  Firmatus  illiua  rei,  Sstllust  I/itL  iii.  Ad  Cyxi- 
y+rrr-nt  firmatus  unimi.  —  Prudcns  illarum 
rerum,  SalL  Hut.  i.  Prudetu  omnium  anas  tenatu$ 
.TTM«eno/.**  The  following  word*  hie  arrange* 
coder  the  letter  K  : — A'arw,  ifaarax,  kupius,  kkao 
(abL  of  otaot)  Arcs*,  Uhk/h,  so/Am,  Au/oo, 

In  some  MSS.  the  work  is  called  **  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Exenipla  Elocntionum,"  Ac;  in  others, 
*  Antaiani  (or  Vuluskuii)  Mc*si  Quadriga.**  On 
ibe  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
parsed  under  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  his 
Dane  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
mwh  mutilated,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  term*  highly  improltahle  that  he  would  hare 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
these  authors.  He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
fiv.«rite  writers,  Ennias,  Ac  It  is  possible  that 
tie  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Aruskuius  from  a 
layer  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  work  would 
have  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
authors,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
mired.   The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 

hi  his  Corps*  ffrummatn-nrum  Latin.  Vet.  VoL  L 

p.  199,  from  a  MS.  in  the  WolfenbUttel  collection, 
in  exreOent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages,  gi res  the  work  complete.  It 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Mai's 
edition.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
tamable  piv^ngf-s,  those  from  Cicero's  lost  writings 
sod  from  Sallusts  History.    The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark  :  —  **  In  aliquibun 
Codicibus  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Cornell i 
r'rootonis.**    Landcmann  gives  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passage r  which  in  the  MS. 
«*  referred  to  only  by  the  book.    [Fronto. J 
(Niebuhr,  in  ku  edit,  of  Fronto,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
r*xt-,  etc ;  Lindemanu,  Pnvfixt.  in  Corjh  Unimm. 
VtL  i.  p.  201,  dec)  [A.  A.J 

ARYAN  DBS  (,'Apvdjft*t),  a  Persian,  who  was 
^pointed  by  Ceunbyses  goremor  of  Egypt  During 
his  administration  Pherethne,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
kilaus  of  Cyrene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Arysndes 
**  *  uppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  a*si  stance 
in  Banging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
"'nrdtred  at  Barm,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
bad  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.    Aryandes  ac- 
cordincly  placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
wnd.   Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affair 
***  a  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
concealed  his  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
conquest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
tfcey  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
imager  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt  Da 
rent»  Hy»ta*pis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
fa*,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
tite  purest  metal.    Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
fining  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareius, 
irnit^ant  at  such  presumption, had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  it.  165—167,  200—203.)        [L.  S.J 
ARYBAS  or  ARYMBAS.  [Ariubas,] 
ARYK'NIS.  [AsTYAGEa] 
ASANDER  fAowopoj).    1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
^*  Md  brother  of  Parroenion.     Alexander  the 
Ureal  appointed  bun  in  u.  a  334,  governor  of  Ly-  | 


dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
dates  and  nl»o  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Arrian,  Amah.  L  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a.  c.  328,  A  sand  or  and  N  earth  ua  led  a 
number  of  Oreek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  B.  c.  323,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  :tfterwarda  confirmed  by  Ant i pil- 
fer. (Phot  BM.  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviiL  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
us*>s  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiiL  4 ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  be  fought  against  Attalus  and  Alceta*, 
both  partizan*  of  Perdiccas  (Phot  DHL  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  b.  c  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  nnd 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  I.ngi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  be  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  B.  c.  315,  when  Antigonus  begnn  his  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country  ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
H.  c  31  3,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Oreek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asander  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty  :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Pharoaces  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  b.  c  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  hud 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother- in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  Pharnaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
IVrg.unus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliL  46—48,  liv.  24  ;  Appian,  Mithrid. 
120;  Caesar,  de  DeUo  Alt*.  78.)  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Macrob.  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- three,  from 
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despair  at  seeing  his  troops  desert  to  Scribonius. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Ueogr.  der  Griech,  u.  Horn.  iv. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  ('Ao-Sa/uuoj),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Atbainaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  Vii.  ApoUon.  i.  6. ;  Pseudo- 
Aristot.  Afirab.  AuxuU.  163 ;  Ammian.  Marccllin. 
xxiii.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

A'SBOLUS  (*A<r# oAos),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(Scut.  Here  185)  calls  oisrvumjj,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapitbae 
at  the  nuptiaht  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have  | 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratus.  {Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  Txett.  CM. 
v.  22.)  [L.S.] 

ASCALABUS  CAvitd\aeos%  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Dcmeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
Ah  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  bis 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
a  lizard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Ov.  Met.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabus  ;  Welcker,  Dot 
Kunst- Museum  zu  Bonn,  p.  74,  &c.)  For  differ 
ent  legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Balbo,  Iambi,  and 
Mktanbira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  fAoTtdAo^oj).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ialmenus, 
together  with  whom  ho  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  11.  iL 
511,  dec)  In  the  war  agaiust  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Deiphobus,  at  which  Ares  was 
tilled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (IL  xiiL  519, 
Ac,  xv.  110,  &c;  comp.  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  Apollodorus  (L  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
(Fab.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  sons  of 
Lycos  of  Argos,  while  in  another  (Fab.  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Sainarcia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Sainareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  aaua  or  cijuA 
and  "Api>r.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Oorgyra  <  Apollod.  i.  5. 
g  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462 )  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper, 
vided  she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Aacala 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate. 
Demeter  (according  to  Apollodorus,  L  c\,  ii.  5.  jj  12} 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  st»or, 
and  when  subsequently  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  on!. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  dunged 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  ai 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  mem- 
blance  between  the  myth  us  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  latter  seems  to  be  onlj  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resembboce 
between  the  words  oWaAa€oi,  a  lisard,  and  ir* 
K&KaQoSy  an  owL  [L  S.J 

A'SCALUS  f'AiritoAof),  a  son  of  Hymenal 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydiou  king  Aciamus,  who  u 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Svra. 
(Steph.  By*.  ».  v.  *Aa»iw. )  [L  ;C] 

ASCA'NIUSCAo-JcdVioj),  a  son  of  Aeneas  br 
Creusa  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Li». 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  760.)    From  Lirr  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be- 
t  ween  an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius,  the  om  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia,  After  tiw 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Astauut 
their  king ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  sad 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  a>> 
cording  to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.    (Dionys.  HaL  L  47,  53.)  Anoil^ 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdoo  a: 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scamandritu. 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Otno 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  *a* 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  father  to  JtaJr 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dionys 
L  65.)   Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  hu  fsui«r 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  s^ 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  ha 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longx    Here  ^ 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvias.    According  t> 
Dionysius  (L  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  uf 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succession  with  Jab* 
a  son  of  Ascanius.    The  dispute  was  deoded  u> 
favour  of  Silvius.    Servius  (ad  Aen.  L  271)  *t*tA 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Ilus,  Juhu,  I>sr- 
danus,  and  Leontodamus.     The  gens  Jolts  *t 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Jul  us  and  Ascwi". 
(Heyne,  E*c«r*.  viii„  ad  Aen.  i.)    In  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  personage* 
the  name  Ascanius.    (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  b ;  Horn. 
IL  ii.  862,  xiiL  792.)  [1-  SO 

A'SCARUS  CAanuft),  a  Theban  statasrr, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedicated  by  the 
Thessalians  at  Olympia.    (Paus.  v.  24.  i 
Thiersch  (Epocken  der  bUd.  AW,  p.  169. 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  s  par  ■ 
Ageladas  of  Sicyon.    [Aubxadas.]     [C.  P«  *J 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrse,  in  Acta* 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  frecdman,  Tiro,  dona? 
an  illness,  a  c  51.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xvL  9.)  Ck*» 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  sad  a» 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  vet**** 
dation  for  him  to  Servius  Sulpicius  a.  c  47.  (««• 
20.)  [W.A.G.J 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.  [AmculamuM 
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ASCLEPIADES. 
a*  an  authority  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 

"2.  Of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by 
Sttphanus  of  Byzantium  (a.  v.  %Atm^ap€d)  as  the 
author  of  many  works  of  which  however  only 
one,  cc  rivers  (mpi  vora^uy),  is  specified. 

1  A  son  of  Arsius,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  (A then,  xiii.  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  ia  not  the  tome  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(Steph.  Byx.  *.  r.  Nhccua.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Phlins,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
caseqoently  have  lived  about  a.  c  S30.  (Diog. 
L*ert  vL  91  ;  TertulL  a  Nat  i'u  14.)  Whether 
be  »  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  ( Tusc,  v. 
39)  statrt  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Ctkjc  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  alon^ 
vita  Servian os  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constanta  us  and  Julianas  about  a.  d.  360. 
(Julian,  OnL  c  HeracL  Cyu.  p.  224 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxii.  1 3.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
hi  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Porphyrins.  {DeAbttin.  iv.  15; 
c map.  Hieronym.  ad  Jorin.  2.) 

7.  An  Egyptian,  possessed,  according  to  Suidas 

&tkoj),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
aho  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
tie  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
%pt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.    Of  the  history  of 
Epypt  the  sixtieth  book  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
On.  f  83.)   There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
tfu*  Asckpinde*  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
Saetonius  {Aug.  94)  calls  the  author  of  G*ckoyo6- 
pea,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
fcro^/oviuro,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
rak  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
RligMos.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
whicbi  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
town  to  Egypt.    (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn,  II.  vii. 
P-  1*7 ;  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  L  e. ;  Vossius,  de  Hi$t. 
(•rver.  p.  4tH),  ed.  Westennann.) 

8.  Epigrammatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
Asclepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
of  forty  epigrams ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
fort.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle- 
pi&dei  o{  SomoA,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus,  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
vh  >l  orf  Tkeocr.  vii.  21,40;  Meleagcr,  i.  46 ; 
Theocrit  vii.  40 ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
he  the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
»ho  Bred  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  Aathol. 
iKI  p.  864.) 

9>  A  lyric  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
*j*  Tpr*fi  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
Jnn  Dot  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
invented  by  Asclepiades,  or  whether  he  used 
lt  °wy  more  frequently  than  others.  He  lived 
the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hephaest 
£wstr.  p.  34 .  Attili us  Fortiuiatianus,  p.  2700, 
«d.  Putsch.) 

Of  Msndr.    See  No.  7. 
11.  Of  Myrlkia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
■J  °f  Kotimus.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
Raodins,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
'fat.  Suidas  places  him  nearlv  a  century  earlier, 
which  some  modern  critics  have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  ia  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(wtpafyiitris  rmv  iBrwy),  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
work*,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (»*pl 
•ypajupariJrfcV,  Suidas,  $.  c.  'Ofxfxvi ;  Anonym.  Vit. 
Arati;  S.  Empiric  adv.  Grummat.  47,  7-,  25*2). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  C  rutin  us  (***pl  Kparlyovj 
A  then.  xi.  p.  501).  3.  A  work  called  ireol  N»(tto- 
pi&ot.  f  A  then.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  dec,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vw6ftrufia  riff  OBvaeilaf.  (Etym.  M.  ».  r. 
'\pvtuas ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  2,  xi.  269,  321, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (BiOwucd),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  End.  35  ;  SchoL  ad 
Apollo*.  Rkod.  ii.  722,  791  ;  Athen.  iL  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(A  nab.  vii.  15;  comp.  Vossius,  ds  I  list,  Graec. 
97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westerraann  ;  F.  X. 
erfer,  Ada  Pkilol.  Monac  iii.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot  Bibl.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  TooyaioofyisKc,  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  837;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  e.  Tpdyi\os  ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  ».  v.  Auo-cuiAitt; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  &T)triapxoi ;  comp.  Werfer,  I.e.  p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  rpay^9oin*va  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Trallrs,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anathematismi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus,  Concil.  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  BibL  Grate,  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (vii.  4.)  [L.  S.J 

ASCLEPI'ADES  (Aoit\ir**tov\  the  name  of 
several  physician*,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  Wlonged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hut  de  la  Mid. ;  Pabricius, 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  87,  Ac  ed.  vet ;  C.  G.  Oum- 
pert,  Atdqriadia  BitAyni  Fragmenta,  Vinar.  1794, 
8ro.,  p.  3,  Ac;  C.  F.  Harlcss,  De  Medici*  VeUribu* 
uAtdepiadt$n  Dictis,  Bonn.  1828,  4to. 

1.  Asclbpiapks  Bithynur,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  a  c,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  //.  jV.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  learn  of  hia 
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history  and  of  hit  practice,  it  would  appear  that  be 
may  be  fiftiriy  characterised  as  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  bo  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
awrting  that  he  hail  discovered  a  more  compen- 
dious and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vii  37,  xxiii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modern  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  jk>»- 
sessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  arc 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Cael.  Aurel  De  Moth.  Chron.  hi.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modern  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  hare  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  tliat  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
iuto  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Gumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  ((fyictwd  rapay- 
yvKfAora)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  Bi- 
thyuia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Wels,  Wiirxberg,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rkei- 
nisckes  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  voL  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
a*  n  physician  if  he  should  ever  suffer 
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from  any  disease  himself.  Pliny,  who  tens  the 
anecdote  (//.  iV.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  his 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  st 
last  from  an  accident 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  Sprengel's  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  I  senate,  Unci, 
der  Med. ;  Ant  Cocchi,  Ditcorto  Prima  sopni 
Atdcpiad*,  Firense,  1758,  4to.;  O.  F.  Bianchim. 
La  Medunna  (/' Atrlrjnutles  per  ben  curare  le  Malatiu 
Acute,  raccolta  da  Varii  FrammemU  Greed  e  Latin, 
Venexia,  1769,  4to.;  K.  F.  Bordach,  AtdepiU, 
und  John  Brotcn,  time  Parotide,  Leipzig,  160»i, 
8vo. ;  Id.  Scriptorum  de  A  tetrjutde  ludea,  Lip*. 
1800,  4 to. ;  Boatock's  Hist,  of  AfW_,  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  ASCLEPIADES  PflAEMAClON  (  +apua*imr )  or 
Junior,  a  physician  who  must  have  hved  st  uV 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ  as  he  quotes  Andromachn*, 
Dioscorides,  and  Scibonius  Largus  (Gat  De  Camp*. 
Medicam.  tec  Locos,  vii.  2,  x.  2,  voL  xiii  pp.  51. 
53,  342  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  vii.  6, 
voL  xiiL  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Gs- 
len.  He  derived  his  surname  of  Pharmaekm  ftvro 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  on  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal.  (GsL  W. 
voL  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  ten 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approriaoon. 

8.  M.  ARTORIUS  ASCLBFIADES.  [AsTOBJlx] 

4.  AaCLRPlADB«PHILOPUYSICC:s(*»Aof«nJt«»K 

a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  wnne  time  in  of 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ  as  he  » 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  «f  bi« 
medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec 
coji,  vii  5,  viii.  5,  voL  xiii  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  Scribonius  Abclkpisdbs,  whose  ass* 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  i* 
supposed  by  Rhodius  (ad  Scrib.  Lara.  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Desiguatianus  [La  so  us  J,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Asclepiades  Titienris,  a  physician,  wb-i 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  erntsry 
after  Christ  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caeiius  AoreUsnw. 
(De  Mori.  AcuL  iii  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  Ahclepiades  Junior  (d  Nesrrepw),  s  phy- 
sician quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medico*.**: 
Looos,  i.  1.  vol.  xii.  p^4l0),  who  is  the  mat  pri- 
son as  Asclepiades  I'hanmu-ton. 

8.  Areius  Asclepiades  ('Apuos)  i»  •8<n*" 
times  inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appears  to  be  s  mistskes* 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  (/* 
Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Locos,  viii  5.  vol.  iiii  P- 
182)  instead  of  'Ap««w  'AxTKAirmaoov  we  shooW 
probably  read  'Apstov  'AaicKspriaZtltv.  (AaEn>J 

9.  M.  Gallvs  Asclepiades  seem*  to  be  » 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos.  M<d»n>" 
see.  Jyxns,  viii  5,  voL  xiii  p.  179,  instead 
TaXAov  MdfKOv  tow  'AffK*w*ud><'v  wc  *hoiM  p»" 
bably  read  ToAAow  Wipnom  roi  'AirsA?"*4**** 
[GallurJ 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  n*** 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  •  ! 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  hst  of  UV" 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [  W^A-< --l 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS  CArtXiprdZmfoi).  I  * 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  th*  pf 
nerals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sod  after  »•* 
quest  of  Syria  was  appointed  by 
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of  that  country.  In  a.  c.  3'2J>,  he  led  reinforce- 
ments from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  there  became  involved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
■ras  formed  by  Hermulaus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  ir.  13,  Ind.  18;  Curtius,  vii. 
10,  viii.  6.)  He  seem*  to  be  the  same  a»  the  one 
*hom  Antigonua,  in  B.  c  317,  made  satrap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  xix.  48);  but  he  must  be  distin- 
(rtrished  from  an  Asclepiodorua,  a 
its,  mentioned  by  Diodoroa,  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (to*- 
rua  **+*>uua%  who  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
A.vlept'idotu*.  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
.it  Uydfn,  Paris,  and  Rome,  bat  has  not  yet  been 

ASCLEPIODOHUa  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
his  drawing.  (Pun.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  a.  36.  %  21.) 
Plutarch  {de  Gloria  Atktn.  2)  ranks  him  with 
fcuphranor  and  Niciaa. 

2.  A  statuary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxir.  19.  9  26.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPICDOTUS  ('AirsAwjnoSoTot.)  I. 
The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  hare 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Memnon. 
[AwtkoL  Grate.  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnits.; 
c*nip.  Brunck-  A  »aJ*ct.  i.  p.  490 ;  Letronne  in  the 
Tr»K*ictio*s  of  the  R.  Society  of  Literature,  toL  ii. 
Upart  i.  1R32.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disciples  of  Proclus,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
cus, was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
Paganism.  He  WTote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
a*u»  of  Plato,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Mttmrolog.  4 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  'AffKKrjxi6Svros ;  Da- 
^as,  ViL  Irid.  op.  Phouyp.  844,  b.  345,  h.) 

3.  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  teems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
J*ror.  (Vopiec  Aureliam.  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  reign  of  Probus.    (Vopisc  Prob.  22.) 

4-  A  pupil  of  Posidonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  {Nat.  Quae*,  vi.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
*  Qua»-siionum  Natural ium  causae." 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
«mry  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.    (Lir.  xlii. 
51,xliv.2.)  [L.S.] 
.  ASCLEPIODOTU8  (VUraAirr»o8oTos),  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
*nd  muric,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
of  white  hellebore,  which  in  hi*  time  had 
?roim  quite  oat  of  vogue.     He  lived  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
be  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  ia 
motioned  by  Daraascius.    (Damaacius,  op.  Phot. 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
*»f**>» ;  Freind's  Hi*,  of  Phytic.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 
ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA'SSIUS,  a  man  of 
pot  wealth  among  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
«wos  displeasure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosperity.    He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  god  driven  into  exile,  x.  o.  67,  but  was 
Wttored  by  Galba.    (Tac.  Arm.  xvi  33;  Dion 
Caw.  bit  26.) 

ASCLEPIUS  fA<raAifwwt).  1.  A  fabulous 
pehonage,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
•f  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
wtjqtrity  a  Greek  dialogue  (\4yot  WAsioj)  be- 
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tween  Asclepius  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe;  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  '*  Hermetis 
Tri&megiati  Asclepius,  seu  de  Natura  Deorura 
Dialogus,"  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp's  edition  of  Appuleius,  iiL  p.  517  i  Hil- 
debrand,  de  Vita  et  Scnptu  Appuleii,  p.  28,  &c.) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  Spat  'AaicArrrlou  wp&s  "kfx^va 
frurixia,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Turnebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascril>ed  to  Hermes  Triamegistus  ( Paris, 
1554,  4 to.),  and  in  F.  Patricias  .  A'oea  de  Unirer- 
as  J'/itlisofkia,  Ferrara,  1591,  fol,  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Fkinus,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  hut  both 
works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Philip. 
I ;  Schol.  Bavar.  ad  Dem.  de  /ale.  leg.  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Tkncyd.  57 ;  Schol.  ad 
Thwyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Tralles,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonias,  the  ion  of  Hermias.  He 
lived  about  a.  o.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  dfuBpnTuej  of  Nicomachus  of 
Geraea.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Hrundis,  Scholia  Grace*  ra  ArirtoU  Aletaphy$.  p. 
518,  &c;  comp.  Fabr.  BiU.  Grace  iii.  p.  258  ; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magann.  Encydop.  Cinquiime 
Annie,  vol  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.J 

ASCLE'PIUS  ('AffxAiKiot),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  Differ.  Morb.  c  9.  vol.  vi.  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Diets,  Schol.  in  Hippocr.  et  Gal.  voL 
ii  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  {Ibid. ;  Littre, 
Ocuvree  <T  Hippocr.  voL  i.  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.j 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger  to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Ascletorio  an- 
swered, **  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs.*'  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
lK'gan  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
This  tale,  which  is  related  in  all  its  sun- 
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plicity  by  Suetonius  (  Domit.  15),  U  much  distorted 
in  the  accounts  which  Cedrenus,  Conatantine  Ma- 
nasaes,  and  Olycas  give  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCCNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  hare  been  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  Largus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  is,  after  A.  d.  42.  Wc 
learn  from  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sallust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  censure rs  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Donatus  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentis  Romanae,"  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aureliua 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
fragment*  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
•till  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verrcs  and  a  portion  of  tho  third,  the 
Bpeeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Pi  so,  and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  (Comm.  in  Mil  on.  14)  arc  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  docs 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequcntly  traces  of  a  declining 
Latinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modern  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  hare  | 
been  the  contemporary  or  successor  of  Serving  or 
Ponatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  anadyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
factorily established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  (De  Ateonii 
Petliani,  cj-e,  CommenUiriu%  Hafniae,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Ascouius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Sotomen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  token, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  ha* 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  fruea 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  IV-en 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  small  gaps  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  corners  baring  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  tho 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  it 
sufficient  to  account  fully  for  such  imperfection*, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  44  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  inn 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capiui 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down." 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.    The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholar*, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrupt  and 
interpolated  form.    By  far  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cicero's  work* 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  iroprore- 
ments  might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  hare  b#cn 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  prcsumptkm  of 
successirc  scribes.  [  W.  R-] 

ASCUS  ("Ae-iroj),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunctiva 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  bun 
into  a  rirer.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  other*. 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (•fdftaww)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  dV*»f)  of  iu* 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  Daroascui  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  havo  derived  iu  nsmr. 
(Etym.  M.  and  Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  Asyafirof.)  I 

A'SDRUBAL.  [HASDRtnaL.] 

ASF/LLIO,  P.  SEMPRO'NIUS,  was  tribm* 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  si  N"- 
raantia,  u.c  1 33,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affair* 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (GelL  ii.  13.)  Hi* 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  th^ 
times  of  the  Gracchi.   The  exact  title  of  the  work, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  wasd^nded. 
are  not  known.   From  the  great  superiority  whirA 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  (ap. 
v.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  bis  own  work  **» 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.    It  is  sometiaiea  en** 
by  the  name  of  libri  rrrmm  jssatorwflt,  and  aoo*- 
times  by  that  of  kidoriae  ;  and  it  contained  »* 
least  fourteen  books.  (GelL  xiiL  3,  21 ;  Chan*,  & 
p.  195.)   It  ia  cited  also  in  GelL  L  13,  iv.  9,  »u. 
3,  21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668;  Serv.  ad  H/y. 
xii.  121 ;  Nonius,  a.  r.  glucitur. 

Cicero  speaks  (Je  Leg.  i.  2)  slightingly  of  Awu»- 
P.  Semproiiius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  di*u«- 
guished  from  C.  Scmpronius  Tuditana*,  »itj 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [TcoitaM'^i 
Comp.  K  reuse,  Vitae  ei  Frog  ok.  Historic** 
Morton,  p.  216,  Sic  , 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  ami 
Claudian  gentes.    The  Annia  gens  was  a  P1*^ 
one ;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Cornelia  gea»  " 
also  plebeians. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  Annius  Asblu'S,  a  senator,  who 
bd  not  been  included  in  the  centos,  died,  leaving 
his  only  daughter  hi*  here*.  The  property,  ho w- 
t*tr,  was  taxed  by  Verne*,  the  praetor  urhunua, 
oo  the  ground  that 'such  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia,  (Cic.  *»  Verr.  L  41,  &c 
wop.  L  58,  iL  7 ;  Diet,  of  AnL  a  e.  Voamia  Le*.) 

•I  Tl  Claudia  Arkxlus,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
dten  in  the  army  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
a  c  207,  praetor  in  b.  c  206,  when  be  obtained 
Sardinia  as  bis  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
ac.204.  (Liv.  xxvri.  41,  xxviu.  10,  xxix.  11.) 
Appian  (<**  BetL  Ammo,  37)  relates  an  extraor- 
r.^uuy  adventure  of  this  Claudius  A  sell  a*  in  a  a 
212. 

3.  Tl  Claudius  AsaxLus,  of  the  equestrian 
was  deprived  of  his  hone,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  acrarian,  by  Scipio  African  us, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship,  B.  c  142.  When 
A«Eus  b<A»ted  of  his  military  services,  and  com- 
pained  that  he  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
replied  with  the  proverb,  **  Atras  ascllura,"  a  e. 
**  Aja»  aseUum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas"  (Cic 
it  QraL  iL  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  trans  Lite 
to  u  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
proTefbial  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 
oonaot  hold  a*  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
mcst  be  content  with  a  lower.     When  Asellus 
***  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a  c  1 39,  he  accused 
Seipio  Afrieanus  before  the  people  (OelL  in.  4) ;  and 
l*ttias  (iu  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
•rattan  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  hare 
Wn  delivered  in  this  year.    Among  other  charges 
*toeh  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
d*  lucrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
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followed  by  a  pestilence 


ha*  preserved  two 


) ;  and  Gellius  (iv, 
of  Lucilius  referring 


■ 1  this  charge  : 

a  Scipudae  magno  improbus  objiciebat  Asellus 
Wrum,  Ulo  censore,  malum  infelixque  filiate." 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
would  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Asellni  from  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
f»na«r  rank.    (Cic,  de  OraL  ii.  66;  comp.  VaL 
ri.  4.  §  2 ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Fir.  1U.  58, 
vhere  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
»HwW  to.)  This  Claudius  Aaellua  seems  to  be  the 
«»e  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Licinia. 
(VsLMax.via.§8.) 

A'SIA  ('Atria).  ],  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Cokhia  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
p«ght  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeucea  to 
Jacooia,  where  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(to*,  iil  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ocean  ns  and  Tethya,  who  be- 
Qn*  hy  Japetus  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
^  Epiutttbeua  (Hesiod.  Theog.  359 ;  Apollod. 
1  J  2,  &c)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
"otintnt  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
j^ww^eaof  this  name,  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2  ; 
TftUev  */  Lvcopk.  1277.)  [L.  S.] 

ASIAT1CUS,  a  surname  of  the  Scipio*  and 

[Scipio;  Valbtuus.] 
AoINa,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.  [Scirio.] 
ASI'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
a.  c.  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Acaer- 
n'n»»,  sod  the  mother  of  Marcellus  Aeaernimi* 
J«»geT»  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  hia 


grandfather  Aainiua    (Senec  E}nL  Cumtror.  lib, 

iv.  praef.;  Tac.  Am.  iii.  11,  xiv.  40;  Suet.  Iki. 
43.) 

ASI'NIA  OENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Teste,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrucini  (SiL 
ItaL  xvii.  453;  Liv.  EpiL  73;  CatulL  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  ansa,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  aieUtu  was  of  the  Annii 
and  ClaudiL  The  Herius,  spoken  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  (L  c)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  B.  C  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii ; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Maraic 
war,  b.  c  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Aobippa,  Cxlso,  Dbnto,  Galluk, 
Pollio,  Saloninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  O  all  us  and  Pollio.    (  BckheL, 

v.  p.  144.) 

ASl'NIUS.  1.  Hiatus  Asinius,  of  Tente, 
the  commander  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Manic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marina,  a,  c  90.  (Liv. 
EpiL  73  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  16 ;  Appian,  D.  C  L  40 ; 
Kutrop.  v.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio.  [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  b.  c  44.    (Cic  Phil.  xiiL  13.) 

ASI'NIUS  QUADRA'TUS.    [Quadbatus  ] 

A'SIUS  ('Affiof).  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
A nabe,  and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  tbe  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  wa»  slain  by  Idomeneus.  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  835,  xii  140,  xiiL  389,  Ac,  xtU.  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
Apollo  assumed  the  appeanuice  of  this  Aeius,  when 
he  wanted  to  atimukue  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclua  (Horn.  //.  xvL  715,  &c  ;  Kustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (it.  12), 
Asius  was  shun  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  a»  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  tbe  town  of  A «o« 
or  Oasoa  in  Crete.  (Virg.  Am.  x.  128 ;  Tseta.  ad 
Lyetmk.  355 ;  Steph.  By*.  ».  r.  "Affos.)      [L.  S.) 

A'SIUS  ("Asriof),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  B.  c. 
700,  though  some  critics  would  place  him  at  an 
earner  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samoa,  and  Athcnaeus  (iii.  p.  125)  calls 
him  tbe  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pau«anias 
(viL  4.  §  2),  his  fathers  name  was  Amphiptolemu*. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poema  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known  ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consiHt 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samians,  whose  luxurious  habita  he  describes  with 
great  naivete  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Pausaniaa,  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodorua,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  bat  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (/.  c.)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach, 
lini,  Tyrtaei  tt  Am  Samti  quae.  tmpersvnL, 
I/eipcig,  1831,  8vo.;  in  Dilbner's  edition  of  Heaiod, 
&c,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintser,  Die  Fragm.  dcr 
Epitek.  Pon  p.  6G,  Ac,  Naektrag,  p.  31.    [  L.  S.] 

ASO'PIS  ('AoWi),  two  mythological  per- 
sonages, one  a  daughter  of  Theapiua,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
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§  8),  and  the  other  *  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.    (Diod.  iv.  72.)  [L.  &] 

ASO'Pl US  ('Affcfcrtot ).  1.  Father  of  Phonuion 
(Thuc  i.  64),  called  Asopichu*  by  Pausaniaa.  (L 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phormion,  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acarnaniana  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion^ family  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nian* in  the  year  following  his  father's  naval 
victories,  B.  c.  428  (the  4  th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Nau pectus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Leocadian  coast.    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)      [A.  H.  CJ 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  bitd.  KmuL  p.  275, 
Ann.),  was  a  pupU  of  Polycletus.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  a  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASOTUS  CA<rs*wot),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethya,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Peru,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynoroe,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  $  6;  Paua.  it.  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod. i.e.;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  vL 
144,  Itthm.  viii.  37 ;  Paua.  ix.  1.  §  2 ;  Herod,  be. 
£1 ;  Eustath.  ad  Norn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  it  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(Nem.  iii  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Acbaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  rases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstance*,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Arae,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  by  his  name.  [US.] 

ASPAL1S  ('AoTroAif ),  a  daughter  of  Argacus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberal  is.  (13.)      [L.  S.J 

AS  PAR,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Bocchus.  (SalL  Jug.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  fAewturio).  1.  The  celebrated 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  came  to  reside  at 


ASPASIA. 

Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  i 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishments.     With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  t»- 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily ;  and,  hat- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attach  -i 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbad? 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (  Plut.  /Vie.  24  ;  Demosth.  c  A'eoer.  p.  1 X50 .  j 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  om 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  perha;*  coax* 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  stateawnti 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Ssu»* 
on  In-half  of  Miletus  in  B.  c.  440,  as  well  at  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (Plut.  Perk.  Lc;  Aris- 
toph.  A  chant.  497,  dec;  SchoL  adloc;  cotap.  Am- 
toph.  /'or,  587,  dec;  Thuc  i.  115.)    The  coa- 
nexion,  indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  appears  tn 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Acham.  Lc;  Plut.  Pent.  '.'4; 
Schol.  ad  Plat.  Ma**,  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writers  of  philosophical   dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  A  thenar  u*  remarks  a  straw 
family  likeness.  (Athen.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub.  mi  Ux.) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  wot  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  sf  im- 
piety and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  «f 
Pericles ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  latter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  ear«*t 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  (Flat. 
Peric  32  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  c  ;  corap.  Toiri- 
wall's  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  87,  &c.,  and  Append,  a) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  tk 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  mstroot  to 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  then  re- 
sorted thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  please 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut  /'"*• 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  ihr  ex- 
ercised was  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  prereptrejs 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  uvny  <i 
those  }xu*ages  in  which  such  statement  i»  awl'* 
(PiaL  A/cue*,  pp.  235,  249  ;   Xen.  Ow*.  in. 
14,  Mentor,  ii.  6.  §  36 ;  Herm.  d*  Soc 
et  due.  juven. ;   Schleiennacher's  Intnd.  to  t*< 
MencMmm) ;  for  Plato   certainly  was  no  sp- 
prover  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  (Ocrf.  p- 
515,  d.  ckc),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  Mo- 
ment introduced  by  Aspasia.  had  only  added  s  a** 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it  wu 
not  disconnected.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  569,  f.)   (hi  tie 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  hare  stuckfd 
herself  to  one  Lysiclea,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  sod  w 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  first-  rate  ort' 
tor.  (Aesch.  an.  PluL  Peric-  24  ;  SchoL  ad 
Mcncjr.  p.  235.)     For  an  amusing  account  <*  » 
sophistical  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Arsrhiix* 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic  de  Intent  L  31;  Qsiau!. 
Inet.  Oral.  v.  11.     The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  »♦ 
people,  and  took  his  father**  name.  (PluL 
37.)    He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginusae.  (Coop 
Jacobs,  Verm.  Schrt/ien,  vol.  iv.  pp.  349—- 39/0 

2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hennotimus,  waj 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  serafho  « 
Cyrus  the  Y  ounger,  who  so  admired,  not  bsr  hesstr 
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only,  but  her  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, that  be  nude  ti«r  bia  favourite  wife,  giving 
the  name  of  **  wise.**  She  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  new  regretted ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  great  mutual  affection  till  the  death  of 
tiie  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxea,  and  became  his  wife. 
{Phit.  Pent,  24,  ArUut.  26  ;  AeL  F.  H.  xiL  1  ; 
.W  Anal,  i.  10.  §  2.)^  When  Dareiua,  jon  of 

asked  bia  fathor  to  surrender  A  spuria  to  him. 
The  request,  it  aeema,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
coan'nfr  from  the  king  elect ;  Artaxerxea,  therefore, 
pre  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
acain,  and  inade  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
taaa,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
n«*  nse  t<>  that  conspiracy  of  Dareius  against  his 
fciher,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Ptat  ArUu,  27 — 29  ;  Just,  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
■aid  to  have  been  "Mil to,"  till  Cyrus  called  her 
"Aspeaja"  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (PluL 
Pme.  24 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  576,  d.) ;  but  "Milto*' 
;t*lf  seems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  (AeL  V.  //.  xii.  1, 
where  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  description 
of  her  appearance.)  [E.  E\] 

ASPASIUS  CAoTrdVriof).  1.  Of  Bvblus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  wbo  according  to  Suidaa  (*.  o.  "A<r- 
a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
muj  and  Aristeides,  and  who  consequently  lived 
m  the  reign  of  M-  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
•hoot  a.  d.  180.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
(nramentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines;  and 
Suidaa  ascribe*  to  him  a  work  on  Byblua,  medita- 
ti-.ms,  theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  eacamium  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
wher  writings.  AU  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
emption of  a  few  extracts  from  his  commentaries, 
(tfbsan,  ad  Demostk.  Leptim.  p.  1 1  ;  PhoL  Bill. 
p.  492,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ;  SchoL  ad  Htrmog.  p.  260, 
&c;  SehoL  ad  Aesckin.  c  Ttm.  p.  105.) 

^  A  f  ERi p a tbtic  philosopher,  who  aoemB  to 
hare  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Chriwt,  since  Galen  (vol  vi  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  hp  hoard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspasius.  Boo- 
thia*, who  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  says 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
vorki  of  Aristotle.    The  following  commentaries 
•re  expressly  mentioned  :   on  De  Interpretatione, 
the  Phyiica,  Metaphysica,  Categoriae,  and  the 
Nieomachean  Ethics.    A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (viz. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
**»  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
n^hean  Ethics.    (Venice,  1536,  fol)     A  Latin 
tnndatian  by  J.  B.  Felicianus  appeared  at  Venice 
10  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrias, who  also  states  that  A*pa»ius  wrote  com- 
""ntaries  on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  264,  &c ;  Buhle,  A rutoL 
fy.i.p.296.) 

*  Of  Ravbnna,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
raftoriciau,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
fign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  educated  bv 
fcther  Demetrianua,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
afterwards  he  was  also  n  pupil  of 
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Pnusania*  and  Hippodromua,  and  then  travelled  to 
rarious  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pauaanios,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost.  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  Vii. 
Stjjtk,  ii.  33 ;  Eudoc  p.  66 ;  Suidas,  ».  v.  'Acnra- 
rior.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (#.  e. 
'Ao-wdVtes),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirua  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc  p.  66.)  [L.  S.J 

ASPA'THINES  ('Aewaflinjt),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  hitter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  Ac  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspes.    (viL  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  de 
Trrcniio  et  DoncUo,  $c.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrob.  iii.  5;  Hcyne's  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Virgil,  discovered  by  A  Mai.  (  VinjiL 
Interp.  Vat.  MedioL  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  bitter  is  the  author  of 
a  Bmall  work  entitled  **  Are  Grammatical*  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  GramnuUid 
IUustrcs  XII.,  Paris,  1516 ;  7Ve»  A  rtit  Grammui. 
A  ulht>rc*.  Lips.  1527  ;  Gram  mat.  Lot.  A  udortx,  by 
Putschius,  llano  v.  1605;  Corpus  Grammat.  Lot. 
by  Lindemann,  voL  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  bad  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracal  la,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  bis  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperor,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (up. 
Fahrett.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  A.  D.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Aapcr.  Either 
the  father  or  oue  of  his  sons  waa  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagnbalus  ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  docs  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxviii.  22,  Ixxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPITIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac  Attn. 
xv.  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALE1US  ('Ao^dAios 
or  *Ao-<fidA«ioj),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.    It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  grants 
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safety  to  porta  and  to  navigation  in  general. 
(Strab.  L  p.  57  ;  Pan*,  vii.  21.  §  3 ;  Plut.  The*. 
36;  Suid.  *.*.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  ('AtfwAqSofi'),  a  Bon  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Midoia  (Chcrsiaa,  ap.  Paut.  ix.  38. 
§  6);  according  to  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Steph.  Bys.  s.  t>.  'AottAijowk),  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Sterope,  (Eaitath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Aspledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.    [L.  S.  ] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  early  emperors.  (Com p. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprknah, 
was  a  performer  in  the  Trojae  lusvs  under  Augus- 
tus, and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  sus- 
tained from  a  fall  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquatua,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct.  43.) 

2.  L.  Arprbnar,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  Varus,  a.  n.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  array 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lvi.  22;  Veil  Pat  il  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  A.  n.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Sempronius  Gracchus.  (Tac. 
A  a*,  i.  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus, 
under  a.  o.  20.   {Ann.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprenas,  consul,  a.  n.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus,  de  Aquaeduci.  c.  13.) 

4.  L.  Noniuh  Asprknas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prknab are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Cuntrovcrsiae  (1-4,  8,  10,  U,&c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Gala  tin  and  Pamphylia  by  Galba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  HitL  ii.  9.) 

ASS  AON.  [Niour.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  (Ue*ch.  d. 
K.  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.     [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('Aowapairof),  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy, and  husband  of  Hieromnemc,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Capys,  the  father  of 
Anchises.  (Horn.//,  xx.  232,  Ac.;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  35  ;  A  en.  viii. 
130.)  [L.  8.] 

ASSE'SIA  (*Aff<n*ria),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Asscsus  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.    (Herod.  L  19.)        [L.  S.J 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Paestum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Gesck. 
d.  K.  iii.  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  CAirroirof).  1 .  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  Aa- 
tacus  in  Rithynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  its  name.  (Arrian.  ap.  Steph. 
Byx.  :  v.;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  563.) 

2.  The  father  of  Israarus,  London,  Asphodicus, 
and  Melanippus,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  last  of 
these  heroes  Astacidcs.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ; 
»»sul,         616.)  ^  [L.S.] 
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A  ST  ARTE.    [Aphroditx  and  Stria  Dul] 

AST  K'R  I A  ('AffTep(a),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pref.  of  Polos) 
nnd  Phoebe.  She  was  the  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ic- 
cording  to  Ilesiod  ( Tkroy.  409),  the  wife  of  Perr*, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  Rut  accordiM  in 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  rat 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zen*. 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  (dpvu£),  threw  hendf  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  u> 
island  Asteria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  (ma 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortvgia,  afterward*  called 
Deloa.  (Apollod.  i  2.  §  2,  4.  §  1 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
392  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53 ;  Callimach.  //»»;».  is  Dd. 
37;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  73.)  There  are  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name, — one  a  danjtht-  r 
of  Alcyoneus  [Alcyonidrs]  ;  a  second,  one  of  t'v 
Danaids  (Apollod. ii.  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter*^ 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab.  250,  where,  perhaps,  Attempt 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  llj<R 
who  became  by  Bellerophontcs  the  mother  of  Hr- 
dissus,  the  founder  of  Hydiasus  in  Caria.  (Stej'h. 
Byx.  «.  t>.  ToWrfj.)  [L  &J 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  (*A«rr#pisr  or 
'htrrifHos).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  d 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  after  the  had 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  broagbt 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rh*ir 
manthys  whom  she  had  bv  the  father  of  the  godi 
(Apollod.  iiL  1.8  2,  &c;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Prisms,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rlxxi 
i.  35;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  VaW. 
Flacc.  i.  355.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acriu], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theaena.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  I.) 

ASTERION  (•AorrtpMW'),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a,  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausanias  (ri.  3.  f I) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaerena,  a  Sicyonian  pugilw. 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS  fA<rT«piof),  a  son  of  Anax  sod 
grandson  of  Oe.  According  to  a  Milesian  legead, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  ami 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Psu*. 
i.  35.  §  5,  vii.  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical personages  of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iii.  1.  H'» 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9 ;  Hyjpn. 
Fab.  170.  [1-&] 

ASTE'RIUS  ('AoWpiof),  succeeded  Kalalinitf 
bishop  of  Amascia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part « 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  hit  bomili* 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  others,  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Phoou*. 
(Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricius  (Bibl.  Grace,  ix.  p.  519,  Ac)  giw« » 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  am/  WJJ 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  m 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  A*- 
tonus,  a  Cnppndocian,  who  embraced  Chri»uaoiry« 
but  apostatized  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Max  it  man  (about  a.  O.  304).   He  sub* 
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(jiimtljr  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined 
tie  Aran  party,  but  on  account  of  hit  apostasy 
»a$  ejdu.ied  fmra  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  «n  the  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works.  There  was  also  an  Asterins  of  Scy- 
•,:t>[-oi[v  whom  St.  Jerome  (EpuL  83,  ad  Magnum 
Otat)  mentions  as  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  eccle- 
i^tkal  writer*.  [a  P.  M.J 

ASTERIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  consul  A.  D.  494,  devoted  himself  to 
lneiary  pursuit*,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulius 
v>d  one  of  Virgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
A^UL  No.  281,  e<L  Meyer.)  [C.P.M.J 
A5TEKODIA.  [Endymion.] 
A3TEROPAEUS  ('Airrcpowoibt),  a  son  of  Pe- 
hf°*U  and  grandson  of  the  river-god  Azius,  was 
the  coEimander  of  the  Paeomans  in  the  Trojan 
to,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.    He  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
shrm  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Horn.  1L  xxi.  139,  Ac;  Philostr. 
Hm*.  xxx.  7.)  [L.  8.] 

ASTE'ROPE  CAcrrtpAmfy,  two  mythical  per- 
mages:  see  Ackagas  and  Aaaacua.   [L.  S.J 

ASTEROPEIA  {'A<rrtpt*t*)f  two  mythical 
f- Tsoiujes,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con- 
;  ir,ctioa  with  her  sisters  murdered  her  father 
I  P&es.  viU.  1 1.  %  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  4.)  [L.  8.] 
ASTRA'BACUS  OUrrpdftutoj),  a  son  of  Irbus 
ad  brother  of  Atopecus,  was  a  l>aconian  hero  of 
the  royal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statue  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
*rae  mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
ken  the  father  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
«'«•  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
*  shipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Ilcrod.  vi  69  ;  Pans. 
«i.l6.§5,Ac.)  [US.] 

ASTRAEA  CAa-rpdia),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Tt*iai»,  or  according  to  other*,  of  Astraeu*  by  Koa. 
faring  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
tad  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
i»t  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astmea,  who 
tanied  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
P  ««3  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  25; 
Entoat  Cahut.  9  ;  Or.  Met  i.  149.)     [L.  8.] 

ASTRAEUS  CAarpcuos),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
CriM  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
<*  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus  Eos- 
|iioru»  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
le"«.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  376,  Ac)  Ovid  (Met. 
nr.  345)  calls  the  wind*  fratres  Attraei,  which 
»*»  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
*t  brother*  through  ABtroeus,  their  common  fa- 
lh«  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
°f  the  ancient  Persian  Magians    (Diog.  Laert. 

2;  Suidaa,  ©.  Mwyoc)  There  is  still 
extant  onder  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
"101  iambic  Tones,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dw«ms  ('Opctpojc/MTiKoV),  printed  in  Rigault's 
wition  of  Artemidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
pwus  and  Senrai*  Galle,  and  in  J.  C  Bulcnger, 
b  liuium.  Dwittat.  v.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara- 
*f*dj  modern  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
"Tin  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
•mthor  U  perhaps  an  assumed  one.  Suida*  (*.  v.) 
aw  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
>»*aiei  of  .-ikscs,  and  their  cure.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Cf*c  ir.  p.  132,  v.  p.  265,  xi.  p.  583.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
ASTRATEIA  ('AtfroaTtla),  a  surname  of  Artc- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichu* 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  hare  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amazons.  (  Paus.  hi.  25. 
S  2.)  IL,  8.] 

ASTY'AGES  (\*W;yi>»),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  1'usias  'A err  1/47 as,  and  by  Diodorus 
'AtnrcUtor),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxare*. 
The  accounts  of  thi*  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctcsias,  and  Xenophon,  ditfer  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxare*  and  Aly- 
attes  in  B.  c  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyage* 
should  marry  Aryenis  the  daughter  of  A  ly  at  tea. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded hi*  father  in  B.  c  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  C'ambyscs,  a  Persian  of 
good  family,  (i.  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medea,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  be  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man*  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agree*  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  but  says  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Kc  he  tana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  bis  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Barcanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Cyras,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
and  Cyru*  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 


ages, a  eunuch  named  Penances  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisace*.  The 
body  of  Astyages  wa*  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  arc  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bao- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  op.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Cyrop.  L 
5.  §  2)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josephus  (x.  1 1.  §  4),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxare*  U.    (Compare  tho  account  in  the 
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Cyropaedria  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Dareins,  will  be  identical 
with  Astyagcs.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
teems  also  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus,  Pen. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  (C.  P.  M.J 

ASTY'AOES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea- 
tises on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  *.  v. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AST  Y  AN  ASS  A  ("AerrwiWo-a),  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  hare  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  b.v.;  Photius,  Bibl.  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  ('A<rrvdvat\  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scamandrius.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  IL  vi.  400,  &c;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  415 ;  Hygfn. 
Fab.  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)     [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  {'AarvUfias).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (s.  e.  A<rru0.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01.  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  {Anal.  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Sown)?  iwawttt 
toc-xfp  AerrvSdfuu  lrori.  (Suidas,  «.  r.  Saurtjy 
k.  r.  \. ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (*.  v.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  ('AervUfiw),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thessaly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  O/.  viL  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
(Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctcsippus.  (Comp.  Munckcr,  ad 
Jfygin.  I.  c.)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
Acastits  and  Antigone,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
personage,  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLtJS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Orid  (Met.  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 
(Hes.  Swl.  Here.  185;  Asbolus.)       [L.  S.] 

ASTYMH/DES  ('Acrrvfnf3nj),  a  Rhodbn  of 
distinction.  On  tho  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (b.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4,  5;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
xxxL  6,  7.)    In  B.c.  153,  on  the  occasion  of  the  | 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  admiral, 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Poivb. 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ASTY'NOME  ('AtrrW^),  the  daughter  of 
Chryses  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chroeis),  t 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  bj 
Achilles  in  the  Hypoplacian  Thebe  or  in  Lyrnev 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  di«- 
tribntion  of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Apaea- 
non,  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  378  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  1 18;  Ihctj* 
Cret.  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niabe.  siH 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talaus  and  mother  of 
Capaneu*.    (Hvgin.  Fab.  70.)  [L 

ASTY'NOMUS  ('AcHpo^X  a  Greek  wnt« 
upon  Cyprus.  (Ptin.  H.  M  v.  35;  Sleph.  Byt 
*.  v.  Kiwpos.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('Atrriroos),  a  son  of  Protisan.* 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  (Horn.  //. 
xv.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astvfwas 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.) 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHKIA  ('Amix* 
or  *AaTvox*u*)'  1  •  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascalaphus  and  Islmeniu. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  512,  &c;  Paus.  ix.  87.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyrs.  br 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyrs.  hep* 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Horn-  //. 
ii.  658,  &c;  Schol.  ^d  Find.  Of.  vil  24  ;  Astr 

DAMKIA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strytno,  Phot 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  Acwnttw 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustath  ins  (ad  Horn,  p  H>?< ) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Pro*, 
and  married  Telephus,  by  whom  she  became  inn* 
mother  of  Eurypylus.  Three  other  mythical  per- 
Ronatrrs  of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12.  t  i 
Hi.  5.  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  117.  f> 

ASTY'OCHUS  (Vi<mfoxo»),  succeeded  Meto- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  wo- 
mer  of  4)2,  B.  c,  the  year  after  the  Snvotm 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  hi* 
in  the  Mimmcr.    (Thuc.  viil  20,  23.)  Le**» 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  h»  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athenian*  of 
the  whole  island.     (Ib.  23.)    Astyochus  *** 
eager  foT  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  eaptsm. 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  msr>» 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  it 
Miletus.  (31—33.)  Here  he  renewed  the Pe"*' 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athene  •• 
wholly  inactive.    He  was  at  last  starting  *> Tt" 
lieve  it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid-wintrf. 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  c«m*<rw!*e 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  coromissionen  to»- 
amine  his  proceedings.    Before  this  (!>• 
wtpl  MfAirroK,  ec  36—42),  Astyochus  it  app*" 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest  HeW 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  tn 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  bot  rmd'M 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tissaphernes,  he  nrt 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt  hot 80  ^ 
ceiving  private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  nepw 
tions,  went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrywe  «• 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades,  and  there,  »l  wtuM 
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term,  pledged  himself  to  the  satrap,  (cc  45  and  50.) 
HrDveforward,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron's  policy, 
hk  efcrts  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
;o.*cn  inactive,  and  inducing  submission  to  the  re- 
duction in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
K&cxlrs,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  prolwbly  little  to  do  with ;  while  to  him, 
;r.c»t,  no  doubt,  he  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
:  (.fortumtifs  afforded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc  60  and  63),  411  ac 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
2>ynra»an*,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  last  in  a 
not,  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
«ka  his  successor  Mindarus  arrived,  and  ABtv- 
ocJws  sailed  home  (cc  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
atari  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
be  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
-  j.ch  Hermocrates,  the  Syrncusan,  brought  against 
ristaphernes.  (Xen.  HeU.  I  1.  §  31.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ASTVPALAEA  ('AoTinroAalo),  a  daughter  of 
Phoenix  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneua. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Europe  and  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Earypyhu,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Aitfpalaca  among  the  Cycladaa  derived  its  name 
man  her.  (  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1 ;  Pans.  vii.  4.  g  2  ; 
Apollod.  Hhod.  ii.  866 ;  Steph.  Bye  $.  v.)  [L.S.] 
A'SYCHIS  {*A*vxn)y  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii.  136), 
fCAtredrd  Mycerinus  (about  n.  c.  1012  according 
U>  Larcher's  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
Ut-a  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
•oc*  laws  of  his  for  the  regulation  of  money 
taction*.  [C.  P.  M.l 

ATABY'RIUS  (\ATa4tyior),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
derired  from  mount  Atabyria  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
iiJaad  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Aithaemencs 
*s»  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (ApoUod. 
hi  2. 1 1 ;  Appian,  Miihrid.  26.)  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  said,  bxaaen  bulls  which 
r-ared  when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
happen.  (SchoL  ad  timd.  Ol.  viL  159.)      [L.  S.] 
ATALANTE  ('AraAaVrw).  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
tare  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  Bunnann  (ad  Or.  MeL  x.  565), 
Spanheua  (ad  Culluntich.  p.  275,  &c),  and  Munc- 
W  (ac  Hygin.  Fab.  99,  173,  185).    K.  O.  Mul- 
let, on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
uf  the  two  Ataiante  a,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  aatisfso 
t«uy.   But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
tuber  case.    The  common  accounts  distinguish 
between  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Ataiante. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Ataiante  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Ja»us  (Jaaion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymcne. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xiiL  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99;  Callim. 
//fsta,  m  Dkm.  216.)  Her  father,  who  had  wished 
far  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
*ide  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave  Pau- 
«anias(uL  24.  $  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
nuns  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  from  a  rock, 
and  which  Ataiante  was  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.    In  her 
tofsncy,  Ataiante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
a  &he-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis,  and  after  she 


had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognized  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
band,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift- footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Ataiante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  that  Ataiante  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  iii.  313;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Ataiante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Ataiante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  arc 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestns,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  MeL  x.  565,  Ate,  viii.  318,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Ataiante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Ataiante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paua.  v.  19.  §  1,  yuL  45.  §  4;  Comp.  MiUler, 
OrcAoa*.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('AToXdVrr;),  the  sister  of  Per- 
diccaa,  married  Attalus,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  after  her  brother,  Perdiccaa.  (Diod.  xviii. 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  CAto#/«j),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  vii.  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cat>*ander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirus,  in  B.  c  317.    (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPIIUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (ie.  Atba-ulf,  u  sworn  helper,*'  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's 
wife  (Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a.,  ed 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome, 
(a.  s.  409.)    In  the  same  year  he  was  after  the 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  mock  emperor  Atlalus 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics  j  and  on 
the  death  of  A  lark  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  place  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Jornandcs, 
de  Reb.  Get.  32.)     From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
facts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Gaul, — that  be  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius, —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jornandcs  (de  Reb.  Get.  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  second  time  after  Alaric's  death,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Forum 
Livii  or  Comelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Gaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.     But  the  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
presentation.   According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  Alaric's  death 
(Philostorg.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  /.  c  ;  Marcelltn. 
Ckronicon) ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
concluded  till  after  Ataulphus's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attalus,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offering  to  give  np  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  corn  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat.  Ckromccm)%  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Constantius, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
sius,  vii.  43;  Idat  Chronioon;  Philostorg.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  from  respect.  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii.  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  **that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire."  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  prince 
wan  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  a 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat  Chro- 
nieon.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jornandcs,  de  Reb.  Get. 
32.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodorus  (ap.  Phot.),  who  gives  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vernulf  or  ( Glympiod.  p.  60, 
a)  Dobbius (Jornandcs,  de  Reb.  Get.  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  chief,  Sarus  (Glympiod.  p.  58, 
b.)  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat.  Chronicon)%  or  whilst,  according 
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to  his  enstom,  bo  was  looking  at  his  ttablet 
(Glympiod.  p.  60,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  ^annanan, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placid*  (Phi- 
lostorg. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  va>  a 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  infancv.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59,  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  ( Anj),  according  to  Hesiod  (They.  23H 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  according  to  Homer  {It. 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  duinitr. 
t  who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  incotradt- 
rate  actions  and  to  suffering.  She  once  eren  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Heracles,  to  take  u 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterward*  enabltd  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Heracles.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banistKd 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Hooi. 
IL  xix.  126,  Ac)  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light :  she  avenges  evil  de*i» 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offender* 
and  their  posterity  ( AeschjL  Ckoepk.  381 ),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  lesst  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Blumoer, 
Ueberdie  Idee  de$  Sckiekxil*,  $c.  p.  64,  Ac)  [LS.J 

AT  EI  US,  surnamed  /'rutferio/iu.  and  ah* 
Philologu&t  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  ssfuned 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  born  at 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram- 
marians at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fir4 
century  a.  c.     He  was  a  freed  man,  and  was  per* 
haps  originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Atetus  Caput 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  ns  a  rhetorical 
among  grammarians,  and  a  granimaruu  among 
rhetoricians.     He  taught  many  of  the  Romau 
nobles,  and  was  jKirticulariy  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinius  Pollio.  F<* 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  luV 
tory  {lireviarium  reruns  omnium  RomamvwU 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  history 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  be 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asinia* 
Pollio  believed  that  Atcius  collected  for  SalW 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  sre  nw 
in  his  writings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  by 
Suetonius.    The  commentarii  of  Ateius  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ei- 
tant  even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.   (SoeUm.  A 
lUtutr.  GrammaL  10 ;  comp,  Gsann,  AmaUda  Cn- 
tit.  p,  64,  Ac, ;  Madvig,  Opuxula  Ac*d<«m,  p. 
97,  Ac) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
ATE  I  US  SANCTUS.  [Sanctcs.] 
ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  sp* 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  259—268),  or  at  lea* 
upon  one  o  f  them,  Victorinu*.   Trebellios  roll* 
{Trip.  7\fr.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATE'RIUS  consul  a  ft 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Liv.  Hi.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  U' 
Aiemia  Tarpeia.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  r.)  Ateni"* 
was  subsequently  in  &  c.  448,  one  of  the  patnoa" 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  ooly  u«* 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  office. 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  HATffRIUS,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult, who  was  probably  contemporary  vlt 
Cicero,  and  gavo  occasion  to  one  of  that  greal  ar*' 
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tort  puns.  Ckero  writes  to  L.  Papirius  Paetns  (<ul 
F<s*,  ix,  18),  T*  istic  te  Aterimo  jun  ddeetato: 
*?w  mt  kse  ffirHamo.  **  While  you  are  amusing 
Totmetf  with  the  law  (jm)  of  Aterius  let  roe  en- 
h'V  my  pea-fowl  here  with  the  capital  sauce  (jus) 
tf  mv  friend  HirtioV  (J.  T.  0.] 

ATHAMAS  ('Afld>aj),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
E&aieie,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus.  He  was 
thus  a  brother  of  Cretheus  Sisyphus  Salmoneus 
Ac  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hut  he 
was  secretly  in  lore  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Leur- 
rhos  and  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  I  do  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
tendf,  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortunes  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athamas  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
u»  her,  Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
sad  endeavoured  to  destroy  tbem,  caused  a  fa- 
mine by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
w.'-*"Ciigrrs  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
tie  means  of  averting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
»ad  the  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
rescued  Phrixua  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha- 
mas and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hem  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (ApoUod.  lis.  4.  §  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madness  (com p.  Cic.  7W. 
tu.  5,  *■  Piiou.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  ton,  Learchua,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Meheertes  into  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
of  ins  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.  He 
consulted  the  oracle  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
he  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
*olvei  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
tiw?  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
aai  recognized  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
*uled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
*ftor  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
*ho  bore  him  several  sons.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1,  dec; 
Hjgin.  Fab.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  differ  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
*wn*  that  the  Tbe*salian  and  Orcbomenian  tradi- 
ton»  »w  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
""iing  to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Ath  amas  wished 
to  aaen6ce  Pbrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
wwrntain  Uphystius,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
l-'if'tiv*tiua,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
connexion  of  the  mythus  with  the  worship  of 
Z*m  Laphystiua.  (Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  161,  Ac.) 
'here  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
tone,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
wlooy  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  3 ; 
St'?ti.  Byx,  t.  v.  T«*t),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
waopion,  the  Cretan,  who  bad  emigrated  to 
Ci"»-   (Paus.  viL  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.J 

ATHAMAS  ('A0dfux*),a  Pvthagorean  philoso- 
pher, cited  bv  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
624,  d. 'Paris  1«29.) 
ATHA'NADAS  ('Alb^ot),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Ambracia  CAfiSpeucucd). 
Liber,  c  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ATHAN  ARI'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotesttu,  was 
king,  or  according  to  Animianus  Marccllinus 
( xx vii.  5),  44  judex "  of  the  West  Ooths  during 
their  stay  in  Darin.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  a.  d.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Goths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  whiter  quarters 
at  Marrianopolis  in  Moesia.  In  369,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodunum 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors  Victor  and  Arinthaeus 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths  for  they  lost  nothing ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  •>  Thence 
probably  the  title  **  Gothicus"  which  Eutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigern, 
another  **  judge"  of  the  West-Goths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  A  nan,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  bis  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas  to  the  emperor  Valens 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  44  foedcrati."  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs  who 
tried  to  dUltKlge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Thcodosius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amiu. 
Marc,  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3;  Themistius  Oral,  in 
Valent. ;  Zosimus  i*.  34,  35 ;  Sozomen.  vi.  37  ; 
Idatius  in  Fastis*  Syagrio  et  Euchcrio  Cos*. ;  Eu- 
napius  Fragm.  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paris.)     [W.  P.] 

ATHAN  AS  ('Afctras),  a  (ircek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Timol.  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis  a  wriU  r 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (GoUer,  de  Situ,  <.\c 
Syracusarum*  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHANASIUS  ('AfloKdVios),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  born  in  that  city,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.   The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness  ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  a.  D.  '29 G.  No  particulars  arc 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
sius. The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  have  given  fair  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence; for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  family,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Nazianxen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough ;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Origen,  and 
Euscbius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [  Anton i us,  St. J  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  earliest 
as  waits  of  the  Arians.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  325),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Ariau  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanasius  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
suffrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discliarged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exemplary  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
series  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arius, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantino  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  heresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  juntiried  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantine.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians. 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.    Athanasius  made  his  defence 


before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  bououravv 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  au  i 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  hid  acier 
received  regular  orders;  that,  in  come<ju>-ace  uf 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athsotihii 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  seat  Mxa- 
rius  and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  W, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  adusing  hit 
father  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregtdanua 
for  the  future,  Ischyras  himself  afterwsrdi  wo- 
fesscd  with  tears  the  groundlessness  of  the  chanja 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  AuSaosau 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  prion 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  protrfj 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form ;  accusing  Atbs- 
nasius  himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  u 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  sits  tat 
murder  of  Arse ni us,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Egypt-  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  sccwatti* 
Arseuius  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  t  con- 
siderable time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
charges  were  laid,  already  knew  that  tho*  rtb> 
ing  to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded,  lie  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Dahnatius,  the  Censor,  w 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Artenios.  Dai- 
matius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him  u> 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  st  firw  i»- 
clined  to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  t»  iu  on 
fate ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  he  instituted  u 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  le&md 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  st  T»r» 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  coaTetu* 
of  a  council  at  Caesarcia,  for  tho  purpose  of  u> 
quiring  into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athsnaut* 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  C«- 
stantine  ordered  Dalmatius  to  stay  all  proceedtop 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Ansa 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  ti 
Caesarcia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Auw 
nasius,  two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantine 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  lachyrs*  sW 
Arsenius,  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Isdjnv 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  preso' 
from  Egypt.    The  murder  of  Arsenius  vat  nu* 
factorily  disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  kuweJf 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  counciL  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  a 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  bj 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  deffft* 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.   On  the  reurc 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athauauu* 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  depww 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  ntaua; 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbiddfflf 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  0°* 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  esse,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnsuoo 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  sod  *si 
tirely  provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opponU* 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  secured  a  **• 
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jarfry  m  the  council.  Undismayed  by  tho  triumph 
•(  hie  enemies,  the  dep<»ed  archbishop  returned  to 
Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constantine  a* 
entering  the  eity,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  him  justice.  His  prayer  was  so  far  granted  ns 
:hat  his  accusers  vrere  summoned  to  confront  htm 
it  the  impfnal  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
thrr  previous  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  hating  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
am  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.    It     us  i 


this  point;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  hn- 
^mhabilitv  of  the  charpe,  and  the  ea meat  denials 
«*  Athanasins,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constantine  to  flauL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Conatan- 
t»e  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
pro  hibited  the  Ailing  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
dared  that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primnte 
to  nmoTp  him  from  the  machinations  of  bis 
eviemjea*  Athannsius  went  to  Treves  (a.  d.  336), 
•».We  be  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Uairminos  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
nth  favours  by  Constantine  the  Younger.  The 
J.'exand  rians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
tietr  spiritual  father,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request;  but  the  appeal  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
("r  ns-tantine  II.    He  was  received  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
joy.    But  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
tnd  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.    They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Couatantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
st  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Ptttas  archbishop  of  Alexandria.    To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athana*ius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.    Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ment* to  Julius,  tbe  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.    Tho  Aria  us 
ofited  to  comply.    In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Younger  was  shun;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
srems  to  bare  lost  a  powerful  and  xealous  friend, 
fn  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  tbey  condemned 
Athanasma  for  resuming  bis  office  while  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  vnw  still  unrepealed.    They  accused  him  of 
nwcutTiy  ana  vioiem  proceetiings  on  nis  reium  io 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Anenios.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
Emisrnm  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 


*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. *Tbe  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Eirrpt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiepiacopal  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  be  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  bis  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  D.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius  ;  and  Philagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  tent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  be 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  tbe  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  tbe  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  tbey  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  n.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  sy nodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their 
duct  to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  tbey  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  (Jonstans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  waa  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  ottered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  o.  349),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  waa  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constant,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
lineas  for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  n. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him; 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  resolutely  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberia  % 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  affectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
ts us,  the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
wtib  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Cappa- 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  oftice,  amidst  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  ho  was  u^.un  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  to  the 
cmneror. 


fo 
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ther  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  seal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  bad  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop:  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria, 
but  from  Egypt  itself,  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fino  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodore  t,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  tho  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  after  a  few  months' conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

Dy  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour 
ed  to  penuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
atjierily.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
of  a  powerful 
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the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valens 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  foa 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Yakut 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banithment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  bad  returned  to  their  net 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  peopk 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasiui  »** 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  Hit 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  s 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  x.  d. 
373,  be  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discbarge  the  laborious  duties  of  hi* 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  jean, 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  rerenet 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  gnat 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso- 
lution, he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  b» 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modern  defend  en 
of  orthodoxy  : — **  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  (if 
labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  ami 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Coo- 
b  tan  tine,  for  tho  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extecu" 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cacsarea,  and  his  rode 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polish*! 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  ike 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  h« 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,   his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  dear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive."    (Gibbon,  I)ecliM<»& 
Fallt  tifc  ch.  xxi.  voL  iii.  pp.  351,  352,  Milmsu't 
edition.)    Erasmus's  opinion  of  the  styk  of  Ada- 
naaius  seems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminstiDg 
than  Gibbon's  : — **  Erat  vir  ille  saeculo  tranquilly 
simo  dignus,  dediaset  nobis  egregios  ingenii  mcun- 
diaeque  suae  fructus.    Habebat  enim  vere  doteffl 
illam,  quam  Paulus  in  Kpiscopo  putat  esse  par- 
cipuam,  ri  Stiattrutdr  ;  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acuta*, 
sobrius,  ad  tent  us,  breviter  omnibus  modi*  ad  do- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  «&&■ 
dit  in  Tertulliano  :  nihil  eaisWiasV, quod  ridiawt 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  opcrosum,  quod  in  Hilsno: 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustine,  styse 
etiam  Chrysostoroo :  nihil  Isocraticos  muneros,  sat 
Lysine  compositionem  redolent,  quod  est  in  Greg* 
rio  Nuzianzeno:  sed  totus  est  in  explicanda  re. 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Aths- 
nasius  arc  the  following: — **  O ratio  contra  Gente*  J 
"  O  ratio  de  Incarnationc      **  Encyclics  ad  Ep» 
o>pos  Epistola;"  M  Apologia  contra  Anaoos; 
»  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  DecreUsf  "  Epittols  sd 
Episcopos  Aegypti  et  Lib  vac  ;"  **  ApolqjP*  *™ 
Imperatorcm  Constantium  ;"  **  Apologi*  de  ruga 
sua;"   **  Historia   Arianorum   ad  Monacbos; 
**  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  ;"  "  *f 
quatuor  ad  Scrapionem     **  Epistola  de  ^P""? 
Arimini  et  Seleuctae  ;"  **  Vita  Antonii ' 
ber  de  Incarnationc  Dei  Vcrbi  et  c 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  work*  of 
Ath&nasius  appeared,  in  two  volume*,  folio,  at 
Heidelberg,  ex  ofrii-ina  Commeliniaiia,  A.  D.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  «u  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
version  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannius) ;  and  in  the 
following  j.  ar  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  various  reading,  indices. 
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this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
end  the  Leipsig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  hitter  is  very 
inaccurate ly  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  published  at  Paris,  a.  d. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfoucon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  sdition  devolved  upon 
Moctfaucon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athana*ius 
wrre  printed,  lor  the  first  time,  in  the  second 


v<Wume  of  Montfaucon**  **  Collectio  Nova  Patrum 
et  ScHptorum  Graecorum,**  Paris,  a.  n.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works,  of  Atha- 
naAius  is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  lienedic- 
tme  edition  of  1698;  the  hut  includes  the  sup- 

ard  AntoneflL 

The  following  fist  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius :—**  St 
Athannsiu«*s  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians  ; 
and  hi*  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker.** 
Oxford,  1713.    Athanasius's  in  tire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  translated  into  English  by  VV. 
Whiston,  in  his  M  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,** 
London,  1713.    The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius**  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  in  1687.  The 
Epistle*  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Arimtnum  and 
Seleuceia,  together  with  hit  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
cotes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  are  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Athanasius,  see  Iwibricnis, 
HALGraeca^ycX.  viiLpp,  184 — 215,  ed.  Harles.  The 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
Arian  controversy.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria-  (Sec 
Gerardi  Vossii,  DuecrUUio  de  Symboto  Alkanasiann, 
Opp.  voL  vi  pp.  516—522  ;  W.  E.  Tentxclii,  Ju- 
dida  erudUorum  de  Symbolo  AVuinasiu^o.)  It  bos 
been  ascril>ed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lt-rins,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  44  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Scripturae,**  which  is  included  m  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  father,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 


The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
of  Athanasius  are  found  in  bit  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Theodores.  The  materials 
aiTorded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  M  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,**  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  his 
Memnins  pour  eervir  d  CHutoire  Kcclt»i*uii>ptet 
voL  viii.,  Parii  edition  of  1 7 1 3.       [J.  M.  M.) 

ATHANA'SIUS  ('Aftmfoiof),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidore,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus, which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
ccdon,  a.  D.  451.    (Oomeii.  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric  BM.  Gran,  vol.  viii.  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLASTICUS.  1.  A 
Graeco- Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian*!  Novella? ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  foamed  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Hciinbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWkooto,  Leipx.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  de 
Ortmtmbtis,  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Auguitinus.  (G.  E.  Heimbach,  Jto 
fUifihcftrum  On<n»f  Funtibu*  ikhoiiu,  §c.r  Leips. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Koman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclav.  Jaw  Or.  Rom.  voL  ii.  p.  207  ;  Heim- 
bach, de  Basilic.  Orig.  &&  p.  44.)      [J.  T.  O.] 

ATHE'NA  ('A0rfoi|  or  'Aflifwi),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (IL  v. 
WiO)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  suiting  that  she  was  born 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
( Theoa.  886,  &&),  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Goea 
and  Uranus,  •wallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  L  e.  924.)  Pindar  (Ot.  viL  35, 
&c)  odds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  tho  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  <M.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Txctx,  ad  Lycoph.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon.  ii.  27  ;  Schol.  ad  Jpoilia.  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant  whom  she  afterwords  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whoso  skin 
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the  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.    (Tzetz.  ad  Lyooph.  L  c. ;  Cic. 
He  Nat  Deor.  iii.  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.    Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  father  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.    Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)    In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  St  hen  o  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  beads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Fifth,  xii.  19,  &c  ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab.  165;  Apollod.  L  4.  §  2  ; 
Paus.  L  24.  §  1.)    The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  born  there.    It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rprrw, 
signifying  u  bead,"  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddess  born  from  the  head,"  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  born  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Txtex.  ad  LycofA.  619.)    The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copaia,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pclasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.    From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,   Libya,  and  other  countries.  (Muller, 
Orckom.  p.  355.)     We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  Iodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  I;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycopk. 355), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.     She  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  an 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  :i> 
pear  in  her  being  the  protectress  and  preserver  ni 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  stale  strength  wi 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  sod  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  zni 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walla,  fortresses  as  i 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  >•  t*< 
presented  as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  d 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  m 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  aivi 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  hriah 
her  own  invention.    Allusions  to  this  feature  *<i 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithet*  /Jot*-  . 
Qoapfila,  aypifa,  iavfa,  or  xoAwmt.  (Kaitatn. 
ad  Ham.  p.  1076  ;  Tsett.  ad  LmeopL  520;  Horch. 
s.  v.  'Itnrfc  ;  Serv.  ad  Aem,  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  OL  mi 
79.)     At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  vrn 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (wpoxafH(rriPwk  Suid.  *.  r.  I 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  held*. 
Besides  the  inventions   relating  to  agrkaltvrr, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  so  n.  . 
industry,  and  art.  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  ad  ber 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.    We  may  notice  the  invention  <A 
numbers  (Liv.  vii.  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Bucks.  <^ 
Pind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  (A»- 
thyia.]    In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  she 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  are  neeeusn 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  prcdatta* 
fire.    She  was  further  believed  to  have  invesw 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  ut<h 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  uV 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  art*. 
Hence  she  is  called  ipyarti  (Paus.  i.  24.  j  3),  «"l 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wwl<m. 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  re  present  her  as  sitting'* 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  rather  Zeus,  and  up 
porting  him  with  her  counsel.    (Horn.  <*  »1U 
160,  xviii.  190;  Hym*.  in  IV*.  4,  7,  Flut 
dm.  10  ;  Ovid,  Fa*,  iii  833 ;  Orph.  7/rwa.xm 
8  ;  Spanh.  ad  CalUm.  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Cbm  \ 
12.  19  ;  cotnp.  Diet.  ©/  AnL  under  'A#rjr«a  »* 
Xa\K«ia.)    As  the  goddess  who  made  »  ibv>) 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilised  uV, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  *r 
names,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  <* 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  irri^mi. 
o<p0aAj**Tit,   4{vocfurifT,    yKauKvvit,  eeA**"**' 
woAuftipris,  and  fnix«**T*J. 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  wa» »« 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratriesaod  bow 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  fou^ 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  tai«  |*r 
ticular  point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  ( 
of  Ant.  a  v.  Apaturia.)  She  also  maintains  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  to  ta- 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  W***1 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  ™VjJ' 
is  described  as  assisting  (>dvsseu&  against  the  *• 
less  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  SW«)  '  ' 
wa«  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  wan 
of  the  Areiopagua,  and  in  cases  where  the  v*t» 
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tie  judge*  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
lasting  in  favour  of  the  accused.  (AeschyL 
£«n.  753;  ccznp.  Paus.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epithet* 
which  haw  reference  to  this  part  of  the  guides*** 
character  are  alunrotvoi,  the  avenger  (Paus*  iii.  1&. 
|  4),  douAoio,  and  eryi^NUO.  (iiL  1 1.  $  8.) 

A*  Athena  promoted  tbe  internal  prosperity  of 
the  itate,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  haw  and  order  in  all  public 
:.-un*acti<ms,  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
•cast  from  Area,  Eris,  or  Enyo.    According  to 
{Liner  (IL  x.  736,  Ac),  she  does  not  even  bear 
bus,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeua ;  she  keep* 
awn  from  daughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (IL 
i  199,  Ac),  and  repels  Are*'*  savage  love  of  war, 
sad  conquer*  him.  (v.  840,  Ac  xxi.  406.)  She 
d**  not  love  hot  for  it*  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
atpfaig  in  it;  and  ahe  therefore  supports  only  such 
Airiike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results. 
(l  '244,  Ac)  The  epithet*  which  she  derives  from 
vr  warlike  character  are  ay*\na^,  Aa<ppia,dAjtt^u£xn, 
AsWwooi,  and  others.    In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fcrtwsses,  and  harbour*  are  under  her  especial  care, 
whence  »he  i*  designated  a*  ipu<riwro\ii,  d\a\Kuu+- 
"rft,  wwAjdr,  vaAsovxof,  cUrpalo,  (bcpia,  «Ap5ovx°** 
w*4ura,  wpo/uax<<PM<»,  and  the  like    As  the  pru- 
drat  gMdess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
•11  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  Ta- 
tar, such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes 
Achillea,  Diomedea,  and  Odysseus    In  the  war  of 
Zeu*  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
psrt  in  it,  for  ahe  buried  Knee  lad  us  under  the  island 
«f  Sicily,  and  *lew  1 'alias.  (Apollod.  L  6.  g  1,  Ac; 
»op.  Spnnheim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  643  ;  HoraL  Curia, 
i- 12.  19.)    In  the  Trojan  war  ahe  aided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
•he  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
nunner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cimiiilra  in  her  temple    As  a  goddess  of  war 
ud  the  protectress  of  here**,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pear* in  armour,  with  the  aegi*  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  bestows  on  her  favourites  youth 
sad  majesty.  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  a*  we  have  here  traced 
■V  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fc- 
J»ks  whence  ahe  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
iXiti.  10)  apoi|w  aoi  3-jjAuj,  and  hence  also  she  is 
8  Tug>n  divinity  (Horn.  Hymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
■  macceuible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
matrimonial  connexion.    Teiresiaa  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
k«h  ( L'allim.  Hymn.  pp.  546, 589  V,  and  H ephaeatua, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
tiffed  to  nee.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  g  7,  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
IL  ii.  547,  Ac ;  com  p.  Tzeta.  ad  Lycopkr.  111.) 
'°f  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
^nbe  the  goddess  as  dressed  ;  and  when  Ovid 
(Mtwc  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
tafti  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
toUw  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
&med  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
wverad.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
W  virgin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
hie  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
ApoUoi.  called  a  son  of 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  Ionians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  thi*  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  family  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  g  13.) 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestui 
(Spanheim,  ad  Cullim.  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  town*  on  tbe  lake  Copnis  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  tbe  great  national  divi- 
nity of  tbe  city  and  tbe  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  Sea*  atirtipa,  iryuta,and 
wcuwWo,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Paus  i.  23.  g  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindas  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  tbe  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minkrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  hare  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Prat,  da  It.  H 
CM.;  Paus.  yi.  26.  g  2,  i.  24.  g  3;  Hygin.  tub.  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Mesaenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  iu 
its  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  g  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  TuupoSdAos  (Suid.  s.  r.),  rams 
and  cows.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  550;  Ov.  A/*t  iv.  754.) 
Eustathins (od  Horn.  I.e.)  remarks  tbat  only  female 
animal*  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lamb*. 
In  I  lion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  («.  e.  wourj)  states 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  a  c  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens  *cc  Did.  of  Ant.H.vv. 
Ponaikenaea  and  Arriv  piutria, 

Athenu  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidiaa.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  tbe  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  tbe  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  tbe  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemnian*.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent  (Paus.  i.  24.  g  7, 
28.  g  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  itatues  colossal  busts 
reliefs  coins  end  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  bead,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  grimns, 
heads  of  rams  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Cora p.  flora. 
//.  v.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  ( Diet.  ofAul.  $.  v.  Aeuu. ) 
3.  Tbe  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  ber,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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Bho  wears  a  cloak,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamys.  The  general  expression  of  her  figure 
is  though  tfulness  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther oral  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  float* 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender  :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  Afythol, 
BUderb.  i.  p.  46,  &c;  Welcker,  Zeiitehrifi/ur  Getch. 
der  alien  Kunst,  p.  256,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('A<hfnuoj),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Athenian,  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated 'A&tjvcuoj,  and  the  latter  'A0i)Kuor.  (Eustath. 
ad  II  &  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Pericleidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  B.  c.  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aria- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Pericleidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  family  of 
Pericles. 

%  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabatacans,  an  Arabian  people,  (a.  a 
812.)  He  Mirprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

8,  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  a.  c.  1 28. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  be  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  Etc  de  VirU  et 
VU.  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus.  [Eu- 
mknks  ;  Attalu9.J  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frcquently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  Ho  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumenes  and 
At  talus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxiL  26, 
xxxiii.  11;  Liv.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  xlii.  55,  xlv.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athcnais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  a  c  51.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  fAfMvcuo*),  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  ricpi  Mrixcan\u^cTtny  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
naeus of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Proclus  (in 
Euclid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  ThevenoCs 
Mathematici  Vetents,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Oraee.  iv.  p.  222,  &c) 

2.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  257.) 

3.  A  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hermagoras.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (Quiutil.  Hi.  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 
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4.  Of  Sklbucur,  a  philosopher  of  the  Perip 
tetic  school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  tome  tone 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  bet 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acqoaieioi 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  disnm-rr 
of  the  plot  which  the  Utter,  with  Panniut  Carpm. 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Atheuaeui  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retaken,  bvi 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evident 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  piat. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  men  baud 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphv- 
rius  in  his  life  of  Flo  tin  us.  (c  20.)  Then?  w 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Dm*. 
Laert.  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  JL] 

ATHENAEUS  fAfbfw*),  »  native  of  N*o- 
cmtift,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopir 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypc^kmr 
*o>,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  au> 
English,  a  literary  man.    Suidas  places  him  in  the 
**  times  of  Marcus^  but  whether  by  this  is  meact 
Marcus  A  urelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caracal  la  w*> 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.    We  know,  bowerer,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  tlaliemtim  in- 
scribed to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athcn.  i.  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dad 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  forr 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  A  urelius,  but  fkmrulwd 
under  his  successors.    Part  of  his  work  mini  km 
been  written  after  A.  o.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Z*ry»»«>pa***. 
ue.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  t» 
has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Cuntrwen  of  F«utx 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collection! 
of  what  arc  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poeU  his- 
torians dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  sad  phy- 
sicians of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticism*, 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  sobj-rt. 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  scieooe 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Arche»tr*ta» 
[Archkstratus],  whose  place  his  own  15  book* 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  coJfc-rtv* 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common- place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  tbe 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  w« 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  ha<l  amassed  ht 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which  «" 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  cxtnrt* 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (*& 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocratea,  a  banquet  given  at  the  hoo* 
of  Uurentius  (Aapifwwj),  a  noble  Roman. 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  G*J«, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.   The  wort 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guestt 
are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Tiraocrate*:  » 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been  i  ^  n 
venicnt  to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  ^ 
raatic  writing,  but  which  in  the  hand»  of 
naeus,  who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanap*1^ 
Asa  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete,  Un'*? 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly 
by  tho  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  Tt  «* 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet  w» 
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by  tire  absurdity  cf  collecting  at  it  the  prod  ace  of 
every  season  of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  in- 
meats  discussions  introduced  apropos  of  some 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
back  to  the  tiresome  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
raked  at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
t  ether.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
a  collection  of  curious  facts,  nnir.es  of 
authors  and  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
*  r>uid  utterly  have  perished  ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
ing of  Plato's  Pbaedo, — Athenaeus  and  Timoc rates 
bring  substituted   for   Phaedo  and  Echecrates. 
The  praises  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  savans  begins.    It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Mintumae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  be  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  search  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  back  with- 
out landing.     Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.g.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  Wtti{,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
nerally are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
which  Democritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thesmophoria  (thongh  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mmming  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
lervsnts  from  celebrating  the  festival    The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (wtpro^vAo^  or  wirro- 
^VtO  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
on  shell-fish.     The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(forpsr),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinna's  shell.    As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
shrli  and  secure  them.     Grammatical  discussions 
are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
of  the  sYuryftaAi)  begins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
tuation ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  oJdV,  £iov%  afco*,  or  tidpio*. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  wc 
are  told  that  tea  was  formerly  the  same  as  uire/wpa, 
from  which  met  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
tfory  of  Helens  birth  from  an  egg.    This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goose's  eggs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
*ggt   This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
oanncr  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facto 
from  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  sounds.    Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
gw«S  calls  for  bread  («fyroi),  **  not  however  for 
Artiu  king  of  the  Messapians and  then  we  arc 
W  hack  from  Art  us  the  king  to  Art  us  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word,  rdtnxot* 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

f)5*4  yip  koto*  St/jioV  doeXcp/oi*,  tis  sVorerro, 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

ouro>OTor  9i  ol  $k9*  /3oi)r  0706)1  McWAooc. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gions duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  doirr)  from  cVsko  oivov<t6cu  and  Mf&W 
from  uerd  ri  ffvcir.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  t>vr4r  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Philn- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Arsinor,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  srolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  rval  curiosity,— a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 
dpenj. 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Mo- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Kpime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedocles  of  Agrigcntum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 1 ),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  thnn 
1*200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  irtpl  t£Lp  «V  Ivp'a  Patriktvc- 
dVr«i%  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  ot 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  thnn  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  Dripn(&nphi»t*  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Euttathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent.); 
for  Bcntley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
{Phalari*,  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizonius  (preface  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schwcighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aclian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Variout  Hutoriet  (middle  of  3rd  cent.),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Deijmo- 
sophists  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athcnoeuss  erudition  as  Eustnthius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Sch weigh uuser  the  Codex  Vcneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  ore  conies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Ressarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighauscr's 
son.    It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th  ccn- 
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tury.  Tbe  subscript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 
of  under,  the  vowel  with  which  it  ia  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenacu*  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  published  at  Rosle,  1535 ; 
a  third  by  Casaabon  at  Genera,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalccampius  (Jacques  Dalechanip 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1  GOO ; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighiiuscr,  Strasburg,  1 4  vols.  8vo. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  nnd  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols.  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweig- 
haiiser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe- 
naeus  into  French  by  M.  Lefevre  de  Villebrunc, 
under  the  title  "  Banquet  des  Savans,  par  Athcnec," 
1 789-1 79 1 , 5  vols.  4to.  A  good  article  on  Sch  weig- 
hauser's  edition  will  bo  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  iiL  1803.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHEN AEUS  ( 'Arrows),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneuma- 
tici. He  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  At  tale  ia,  according 
to  Galen  (De  Element,  ex  Hippocr.  i.  6.  vol.  i.  p. 
457 ;  Defin,  Med.  prooem.  vol  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  TVs**.  Pa/piL,  d/c  c  6.  vol  vii.  p.  609 ;  De 
Differ.  Puis,  iv.  10.  vol.  viii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Anrelianus.  (De  Morb.  Aeut. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  arc  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Agathinus],  he  must  hare  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (GaL  De  Dipnoi. 
Puis.  L  3.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog.  LaerL  it  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  given  in  the  Did.  of  AnLuv.  Pneumatici,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Oaus.  Symptom,  ii. 
3.  vol.  vii.  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  (ColL  Medic,  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Oribasius.  (Coll.  Medic,  i.  2. 
p.  206,  v.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366, 368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clerc's  /fid.  de  la  Mid. ;  Hallcr's  iiiblioth.  Medic. 
Prod,  vol.  i.  p.  1 90 ;  Osterhauscn,  De  Sectae 
Pneumaticorum  Medicorum  Historic  Altorf,  1791, 
8vo.;  and  SprengcPs  Hid.  de  la  Mid. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urine,  n«pl  Ovpw  Ivvo^hs  'AjcpteMt,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici        [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
Bourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin./7.iV. 
xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHEN A'GORAS  ChOnrayipas)  delivers  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35—40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  fading  of  the  democrat  ical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  B.  c.  415.  He  is  called 
tjnov  wpoardrnsf  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
m.vistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plcbis.  (Mid- 
ler. Z>or.  iii.  9.§  1.)  [A.  H.C.J 
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ATHENA'GORASCA^oTOpav).  l.ASaaiian. 
the  son  of  Archestratides,  was  one  of  the  amhavsi 
dors  sent  by  the  Samians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  B.  c  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  bead 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  tbe 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetriu* 
Poliorcetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  bat  br 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ma- 
bled  them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officrr 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrios.  (Di«L 
xx.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c.  200.  His  name  occurs  dm  in- 
frequently in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxxi.  27,  35,  43, 
xxxiL  5,  xxxiiL  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  uV 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Thts<alonick 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168.  (Lit. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cuaw, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  (pro  Place,  c  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Roethus  dedicated  hi*  work 
vtpl  tow  rrapd  TWdrwrt  dwopovpJtw  Af(««*  (Pao- 
tius,  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byxantiast. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Chron.  p.  4 ;  Fabric  HAL  Gnut. 
vii.  p.  101.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATH  EN  A'GORAS  ('Afciwydpar),  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  reliirwiu 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  Hi' 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Eniebiii' 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  ancient  biographiri 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwrll  stai$ 
with  his  Dissertation™  in  Ircnarum.  In  tb«  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenngoras  was  tbe  nr*t 
master  of  tbe  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  ami 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apolap  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  be  bad. 
before  Celsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scripture* 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
he  bad  purposed  to  destroy.  ]  t  is  further  ss*f rtr«i 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrian*  was 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  tbe  d'wri- 
pie  of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippe 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  arc  some  manifest  inacenracf* 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras'i  defcw 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  v 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contend*! 
by  some  modern  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurclius  and  Lucius  Verus;  but  it  b» 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em- 
perors  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Mam* 
Aurclius  and  his  son  Commodus.  In  tbisvtes 
Rnronius,  Petavius,  Tillcmont,  Maranus,  Fabrka'S 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  tbe  pen:1* 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  uo- 
probable  that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con 
nected  with  the  celebrated  catechetical  •tbool  rf 
Alexandria.  AH  that  we  know  respecting  him 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  w 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-meno*1' 
ed  Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defence  of  tbe 
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frntt  of  the  resurrection.  Both  of  these  arc  writ- 
ten with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pore  Attic  style.  In  the  first,  he  rigorously 
<■  »rubat»  the  charge*  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and  | 
cannibal  ism,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
early  Christiana.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
no  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presumptive  arguments 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
are  inctrK'lusive. 

The  beat  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagonui 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
r^r.t:*,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Theuphilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hermiaa,  in  one  volume,  folio,  Paris,  1742.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagoraa  are  these :  H.  Ste- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  b  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Fell's,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
Recben  berg's,  Leipzig,  1684-85;  Dechair's,  Ox- 
ford, 1 706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Oberthiir.  J.  G.  Lindner's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christiana  (Longosal.  1774-75) 
deserve  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athenaeums,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
.vjth'jrs,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Porder,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A.  Clariase, 
Vommtntiitiij  de  A  theaayom*  Vita  et  Seriptit^  Lugd. 
Rata  v.  1819;  Polycarp  Leyser,  Disseriatio  de  AUie- 
sopom,  Up*.  1 736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATH  EN A'GORAS  ('Afeparopof),  a  physi- 
cian, the  anthor  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib- 
rary at  Paris.  Some  bronze  coins  struck  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
gotas  were  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Dmerf. 

4t  Summit  quibitsdam  a  Sinyrnaeui  in  Mcdicurum 
f/onorrm  jM-rousi*,   Lund.  1724,  4tO.)  to  refer  tO 

the  physician  of  this  name  ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ami.  s.  v.  Medicus.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Varro  (De  Re  RxsL  i.  1.  %  9)  and  Columella  (De 
Re  Rust  L  1.  §  10).  [W.A.G.J 

ATHENA'IS  CAdvyaii).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Erythrae. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  €45.) 

2.  Surnamed  PhUoetorgus  (QiXiaropyoi),  the 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  IL,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobarzanes  I.  was  also  called  Athenais. 

3.  1  he  daughter  of  Leontius.  [Eudocia.] 
ATHE'N  ION  ('A*y(«*).  1.  A  Cilician,  who  in 

the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wraith  and  pretended  astrological  knowledge,  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  (tart  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
cious jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after- 
wards released  him.  Athcnion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
ua*  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
he  succeeded  to  bis  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
his  ground  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  B.  c. 
101  the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  M\ 
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Aqnillius  who  succeeded  in  subduing  tbe  insure 
gents,  and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Died.  /Vqpm.  xxxvi.;  Florus,  iii.  19;  Cic.  is 
Verr.  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  nickname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
2a^0p«uc«)  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leonteus  the 
Argive.  (A then.  viii.  p.  343.) 

4.  [AaisnoN.] 

5.  A  mythographer  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (IL  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  Lobeck,^yoop*.  ii.  p.  1220.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'N  ION  ('Aftinsir),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Somnus  (De  Arte  OUsUtr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic,  v.  25.  p.  95.)    [  W.  A.G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  born  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Niciaa,  whom  bo 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxv.  11.  a  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
teuding  with  the  giants.  (Rracci,  Mem.  deyli 
Ant.  Imk.  L  30;  Muller,  Arck.  d.  hunst.  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  [C.P.M.) 

ATH  EN  I PP  US  ('AAfiwvos),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largus.  (De  Cumpoe.  Afedicum.  c 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tee.  Locos,  iv.  8.  vol  xii.  p.  789.)    [W.  A.  (J. J 

ATHENOCLES  ( '  AeVo*  A?j s ).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pont  us,  and  called  the  place  Peiraeeus.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.   (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyxicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenocles  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Modes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  'AeV©*Ai» * ),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp  781,  e„  782,  b.)  [C,  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUSO^o**poi).  1.  Of  Ae- 
nos,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristocles  and  Ch  rest  us. 
(PhUost.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  14  ;  Eudocia,  p  51.) 

2.  The  fitther  and  brother  of  the  poet  A  rat  us. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilas.  (Suidas,  #.  r.  "Aporoi.) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  Cananites 
(Kavavlnis)  from  Caua  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of 
bis  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (tui  Alt.  xvi.  11)  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidonius,  by  whom  probably  he 

2  t>  2 
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instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  after- 
wards went  to  A  (K)Uonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavi.imis,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  otter  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  HI  36,  lvi.  43;  Zouaras,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimus  (L  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet.  Claud.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
by  Boethus,  a  favourite  of  Antonius.  Atheno- 
dorus procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  his  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strah. 
xiv.  p.  674  ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21 ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
iii.  7,  ad  AtU  xvL  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porpbyr. 
m  Caieg.  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic  Cuteg.  p.  IS,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm.  S3)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio ;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  (Steph.  'Ayxu&y) ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut  Poptic.  17); 
of  one  irtfA  trwov&m  ko!  vatttlas  (A  then.  xii.  p.519); 
of  a  work  called  ntpbroroj  ( Diog.  Laert  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gmec  iii. 
p.  543;  Hoffmann,  Duotri.  de  Athen.  7arstW, 
Lips.  1732 ;  Sevin,  in  the  Memoiret  de  CAcad.  dee 
Inner,  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Surnamed  Cordylio  (KopfloAW),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent  He  removed  from  Pergamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strah.  xiv.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  34 ;  Plut. 
Cut.  Miu.  10 ;  Scnec  de  TranquilL  Ardmi,  c  3,  Ep. 
x.  4.) 

5.  An  Erktrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
^rouyijuara.  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodes,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tiliau.  (iL  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  Laert, 
vii.  38, 121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  offences  were  not  equal 

8.  Of  Tarsus,    [See  No*.  S  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Taos,  a  player  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 
tho  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susn  in  a  c  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statira.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  {•ABipiSupn),  a  Greek 

{>h ysician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemic  Disease*,  'Es-tBifruo,  is 
quoted.   (Sempos.  viii.  9.  §  1.)       [VV.  A.  G.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  (V^v&wpoj).  1.  A  sta- 
tuary, a  native  of  Clcitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  iX'Iphi  after  the  buttle 
of  Aegos-potamL  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
of  distinguished  women.    He  was  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polydetus,  and  flourished  at  the  em 
of  the  fifth  century  a.  c.  (Pans.  x.  9.  §  8 ;  Plii 
//.  JV.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesande 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  th 
group  of  Laocoon.   [Aoxsakdzr.]     [C.  P.  M. 

ATHENO'GENES  (VWin*w>«Viif),the  author « 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENES  (VtsVwysW),  a  Chriftk 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  err 
tainty  than  that,  when  he  was  proceeding  te  ihi 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  gift  to  bis  fnendt,  t 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wa 
acknowledged.    We  learn  this  fact  from  St  Baal 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  (De  Spirdt 
Stncto,  c  29.)    On  the  supposed  authority  of  thii 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  tr 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (Sums  Mipoi 
beginning  A<$£a  «r  v^itrrott  B«y,  and  the  eveniiij 
hymn  (ouros  *<mpt*is)   beginning  *ms  tiuipi* 
dylai  S6£nt.    (For  the  hymns  themselves,  ** 
Usher,  Dm.  de  Symbolo-Apoeiolico,  Ac  p.  M ; 
Thomas  Smith's  MUadlanea  priory  p.  152;  Fa- 
bric Bibt.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)    But  Hasil  in  th:s 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  matmni 
hymn,  while  he  expressly  distinguishes  the  evwiur 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.    Care  faJl* 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  nlmt 
of  his  Historia  Literaria  (ed.  1688),  but  correct*  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Libris  et  Officii*  Ecdetwt*:* 
Graecorum,  appended  to  the  second  volume,  p^1- 
lished  in  1698.    Le  Moyne  makes  Atheaogp^ 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandrians,  and  re- 
presents him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor 
rus.    In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  psssur  « 
Hasil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  martymlogies  represent  as  suffering  under  Di<k 
cletian.  Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  lopp"* 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Mh* 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christian*  "» 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  hi* ** 
Commodns.    (Le  Moyne,    Varia  Sacra,  i  pa. 
1095-O*;   Tillemont,  Memoin*,  &c  ii.  R  Mi 
Lumper,  Historia  Theologieo-OrXieoy  Ac  iv.  W  iS> 
40;  F 


Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.)  [J.N.MJ 
ATHO'US  (*At\Mf),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  4tm»i  i 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  god  had  s  temps* 
(Hesych.  ar.;  Aeschyl.  A  gam.  270.)  (L&J 
ATHRY1LATUS  ( 'AflpirfAaroi  X  »  Grefl 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Ptotarcb  - 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Sempoeiaeom  (in. 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  the  cod 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  omtnrj , 
after  Christ  [VV.A.CJ,  1 

ATHYMBRUS  ('A»iitpis\  ATHYirBJ* 
DUS  ('Aetutpc&of),  and  IIYDRffLUSpV*' 
Aoi),  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Lseedart^ 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  csJWV 
their  names.  These  cities  were 
sorted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  toer^* 
the  town  of  Nysa,  whence  the  Utter  t**** 
Athymbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strah.  xi*.  F-  ' 
Steph.  Bya.  s.v.'A9vu9p*.)  _  j 

ATIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atim  Bsl^ 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julio*  l*^  | 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octavius,  sad  bee**- 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  , 
4 ;  Veli  Pat  ii.  59.)    She  pretended  that  A»***  ] 
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was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  had  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  while  she  was  sleeping 
oa  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlv.  1;  Suet.  Oct  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
account  classed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
tin:  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Hit  husband  died  in  B.  c  59,  when  her 
son  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L,  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
hun.  (Pint  Oc  44  ;  Suet.  Oct  8 ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  60  ; 
Appian.  H.  C.  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
sulship of  her  son,  b,  c  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral  (Suet  Oct.  61  ;  Dion.  Cuss, 
xlrii.  17.) 

ATI  A  GENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  on  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
find  both  Attius  and  Atius.  This  gens  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  but,  since 
Augustus  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
side  [A tla.],  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derived  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys.  (Vtrg.  Aen.  v.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Alii  are  Ualbus,  La m em  s  Rurus  Varus  : 
for  those  who  hare  no  cognomens,  see  Atius 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balbos  and  I^abienus    (Kckhel,  v.  p.  145.) 

ATl'DlUS  OE'MINUS.  [Gmiinus] 

ATl'LlA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
in  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atiiii  under  the  republic  arc,  Bulbus,  Calatinl's 
Long  us  Rkgulvs,  Sxrranls;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dion vs.  xi. 
61.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Kegulus,  in  b.  c 
335  ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
found  on  coins  is  Saranusy  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  Strruniu.  (EckheL  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atiiii  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Atilius. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
At  ill  and  underneath  Roma. 


ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec  /fist  Jur.  Rom. 
|  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
omtained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
to  in  the  Digest  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(2.  tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
hare  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  {Hist.  Jur. 
Rom.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit  4. 
a  7.  pr-,  that  he  published  respoMO.      [J.  T.  G.] 


ATl'LlUSL  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  mc.  399,  and  ngain  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  13, 18{ 
Died.  xiv.  54,  90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  B.  c  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longns,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius  tribune  of  the  piebs,  b.  c.  31 1 , 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.    (Comp.  Liv.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  a.  C  216,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  B.  c 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
a  c.  215.   (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius  praetor  b.  c.  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paullus  to 
Samothrace  in  B.  c  168*,  to  demand  Perseus  who 
bad  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist    See  below. 

10.  Atilius  one  of  the  libertini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a.  d. 
27  ;  but  iu  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
{Tib.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s  2f  §  38)  he  is 
called  Puilitu  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  {Amic  c.  2),  Acilius  not  Atilius  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults  after  Corun- 
canius  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  prqfitendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
Sapiens,  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  B.  c  304)  had  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  Sophus,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears  Sapiens  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Gcll.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Ck.  de  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Heinec  Hist.  Jur.  Horn.  § 
125.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitus  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  {Ap.  GelL  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic  de  Fin.  L  2 ;  comp.  Suet 
Cats.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
1 1 ii \ o  ^i^- c ii  t^otix  superior       tUi  d  mure  u u iii v ■  us 
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than,  the  former ;  and  this  would  he  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Sedigitus  classed  him  among  the  comic 
poets,  without  having  recourse  to  the  improbable 
conjecture  of  Weichert  (Pott,  hit  in.  Reliquiae, 
p.  139),  that  be  had  turned  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
bare  the  titles  of  the  following:  MurSyoyos  (Cic. 
Ttac.  Disp.  iv.  11),  Doeotia  ( Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  M'uller), "  Ay potKos,  and  Commorients.  (Varr. 
ap.  Geil.  iii.  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  (ad 
AtL  xiv.  20),  and  a  few  words  preserved  in  two 
passages  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atilius  has  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  L  c) 
calls  him  poZta  durisrimus,  and  Licinius  describes 
him  as  ferrcus  $criptor.    (Cic.  de  Fin.  I.e.) 

ATI  LI  US  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  [For- 

TUN  ATIANU8.] 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  a.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted,    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  56,  71.) 

ATIME'TUS,  a  freed  man  and  paramour  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agrippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21, 
22.) 

"ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Largus,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  (De  Compos. 
Medicam,  c.  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physician  named  Cassius,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  iv.  8,  voL 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Atimetnts  ('At*- 
Mwrf»»). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  Artkiaier, 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric.  DM.  Gr. 
voL  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.  vet ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Laxg.  pp.  188-9.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

There  is  alt  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  frccd- 
mnn  of  Pamphilus,  the  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Durmann 
(AntkLai.  vol  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anth.  Lot.  n. 
1274),  and  Wernsdorf  (Poh'L  LaL  Attn.  vol.  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  slave  of 
Cassius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wernsdorf,  voL 
iii.  p.  139);  and  Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freed  man  of 
Domitia  spoken  of  above ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
ktate  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  n.  c 
188.    All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Lahko. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  Anus,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  178. 
(Liv.  xli.  7.) 

2.  C  Anus,  the  Pelignian,  belonged  to  the 


ATLAS. 

Pompetan  party,  and  had  possession  of  Suhsa, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  b.  c  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony's  standards,  while  A  tins  ra*t 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  requtt! 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Cues.  D.  C.  L  1 8.)  Cicero  writes  (ad  AtL  viii.  4) 
as  if  Alius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ("AtAm),  according  to  Hesiod  (Thy. 
507,  Ac),  a  son  of  Jnpetus  and  Clyroene,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoeti us,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetb^u; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (u  2.  $  3),  his  mother^ 


and. 


to  Hyginui(F^. 


Praef.),  be  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.  For 
other  accounts  see  Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat  Cri- 
Has,  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Jen.  iv.  247.    According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems  Atlas  know* 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the  Jon? 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(dH>i»  ixtwi),  earth  and  heaven.  (Od.  I  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  bis 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  AeschvL  Prom.  347,  at; 
Paus.  v.  18.  §  1, 1 1.  §  2.)    In  these  passages  Atlas 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  several  mo- 
dern scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigatng 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  ow- 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  dujftls  Ixoimti;  if  the  signification  i* 
**  the  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,"  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conreiv^ 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  eartbs 
surface;  but  if  they  mean  44 bear  or  support  a'J 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  apparently.   In  either  case,  the 
ing  of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.   In  the  He 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existfito*. 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaven-bearing  Atlas  is,  nmmiing  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  personification  of  a  cosmograp^ 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertained  V; 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  sod  in 
relation  to  the  earth ;  and  such  a  persomricvtK»n, 
when  once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  ss  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  ben* 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  brsr- 
ing  heaven  on  his  head  and  bands.  (Hesiod,  if.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  150.)  Still  later  traditions  distort  tbf 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  ratiowdistic  inter- 
pretations upon  it  and  make  Atlas  a  man  who  wa* 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  ( 
iv.630,&c,comp.  ii.296)  relates,  that  Perseus  can* 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  refusjd. 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of 
dusa,  changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.    Others  go  snJ 
further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  k<n?:. 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  course*  >J 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taugbt 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.    Hence  uV 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  «* 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speski-'^ 
,  (Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27;  Paus.  ix.  20.  § 3;  Serv. *< 
Aen.  I  745 ;  Txetx.  ad  Lycopkr.  873.)    At  fn*. 
the  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain  wfr 
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which  was  believed  to  exist  on  thecrtremc  boundary 
of  the  earth ;  but,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  A  tlas  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauritania^  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  cren  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlae.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  L  61 ;  Serv,  ad  Aem.  viii.  134.)  The  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north- western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bean  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
■aid  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  Hyadcs  and  Hespe- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomaus  and  Maea  by 
Sterope.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Serv. 
ad  Aem.  viii.  130.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  245 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
fainted  by  Panaenas  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  v.  1 1.  §  2) ; 
on  the  cheat  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hea- 
ven and  holding  in  his  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperidea;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Aroydae  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Paus.  v. 
lo*.  §  1,  UL  18.  §  7;  comp.  lleffter,  in  the  Allyem. 
&.-k*Ue*umg  for  1832,  No.  74,  &c. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Arcbemona  vnd  die  Haperiden^  Berlin,  1838; 
KuMUtiaU  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c ;  G.  Hermann, 
Dmtrtatio  de  Adante,  Lips.  1820.)         [L.  S.] 

ATOSSA  ('AToava),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  wife  successively  of  her  brother  Cambyses, 
of  Smcrdia  the  Magian,  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
over  whom  she  pos-essed  great  influence.  Excited 
l»y  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
cedes  [Drmockdrs],  she  is  said  to  have  urged 
Damns  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achaemcne% 
and  Hystaapes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
rii.  2,  3,  64,  82,  97;  Aeschyl.  Penae.)  According 
U>  a  tale  related  by  Aspasius  (ad  Aridoi.  Ethic  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  6t  of  distraction. 

Hellanicns  related  (Tatian,  c  Grate  init;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atos&a 
was  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bentley  (Phalanx  p.  385,  &c),and 
b  employed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  I'ha- 
laria,  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Sem- 
pronia  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
were  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  after  the  year  b.  c.  380,  no  member  of 
the  family  is  mentioned  till  n.  c  34. 

1.  A.  Sraiproniub  Atratinus,  consul  B.  c 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Kcgillus  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riously placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
corn  for  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Hernicans  and  Volscians  in 
487,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  interrex 
in  482.    (Dionys.  viii.  90.) 

2.  A  Sxmpronius  A.  f.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  u.  c  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  hr*t  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead 
(Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionys,  xi.  6 1 ;  Died,  xii.  32.) 
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3.  L.  SxMPRoxitm  A.  r.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  a  c  444.  He  was  censor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  ( Dionys. 
xi.  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic.  <*/  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sxmpronius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
R.  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xii.  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Sxmpronius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  painteiu  of  No.  4,  was  consul  B.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  VoWians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 


only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  bad  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,  44  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Srmpronius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinuatus, 
b.  c.  380.    (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Srmpronius  Atratinur,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caclius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  ( Comp.  Suet 
de  Our.  Rhet.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(Pro  Cael.  1,  8,  7>)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  B.  c  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  favour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  f  "Arpe{),  a  son  of  Pcncius  and  Bum, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx. 
s.r.)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodaineia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  Ac)      [L.  S.] 

ATRE1DES  fArpsttip),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  II.  L 
12,  Ac. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  4.  7,  &c)        [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  ('Arptrfs),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podaineia, a  grandson  of  Tantalus  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pxlopk]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  ho  became  the  father  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  A  is  rope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Aoambmnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Ore*.  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
&c ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  L  462.)  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodftiucia  to  kill  their  stop-brother  Chrysippus, 
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the  son  of  Pelops  and  the  nymph  Axioche  or  Im- 
nais  (Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  11.  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydidea  (i.  9), 
who  seems  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  hi* 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippas  Atrcus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thncydides,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  Chrysippus  Sthenelus  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
Schol.  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydaraeia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assij^ned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eurystheus  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  oat  against  the  Hcracleids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Kustath.oo'/ioj*. 
p.  104.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  placo 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  wit'iout  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction ;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  ( Hygin.  Fah.  86 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal.  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  he  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  A<jam.  1598; 
Soph.  AJ.  12G6.)  The  kingdom*  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  the  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atrcus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus  and  as  ho  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pclopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  gnat ;  and  Atrcus  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (A yam.  1605),  Aegisthus 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards w»«>  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  father ;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself,  who  was  just  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  on  the  sea-coast.  (Hygin.  Fab.  88.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (it  16.  §5.)  The  treasury  of  Atrea* 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae*  which  is  mentioned  hy 
Pausanias  (L  c),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still 
(Mdller,  Orckom.  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Midler  there  describes  arc  above  ground,  when™ 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  tWyeua,  [L. 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships  h.  c  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Caes  B.  (!.  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey's  party,  and  was  token  prisoner  by  Cawor 
in  Africa,  b.  c.  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.'  (Caes. 
D.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

AT  RO  MET  US.    [Akschinbs,  p.  36.  b.) 

ATROPATES  ('ATpowdrnt),  called  Atraprs  br 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medes  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Saeesinae,  at  the 
Little  of  Guagamcla,  a  c.  331.  After  the  death  of 
Darcius,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  br  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  w* 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  it 
Susa  in  B.  c  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  fhtbff- 
in  law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  vii.  4  ;  Justin,  xviii.  4 ; 
Diod.  I.e.)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exiit 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab,  xi.  p.  521) 
It  was  related  by  some  anthors  that  Atropatei  «i 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundrfd 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons ;  but  Arrian  (ui.  1  J) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOS.  IMoirak.] 

ATT  A,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comkport, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Rome  in  «.  c  78,  and  was  buried  at  ihs 
second  milestone  on  the  P men es tine  road.  (Hwo- 
nym.  in  Enteb.  f  Von.  Ol.  175,  3.)  Hi*  soman* 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festn*  («.  r.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circou»»ta»cf 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  allude* 
in  the  lines  {Ep.  ii.  1.  79), 

M  Recte,  necne,  crocum  Moresque  perambdd  Attae 
Fabula,  si  dubiteui ;" 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  nnd  far- fetched,  that  wf  aw 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace,  It  appear* 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  «* 
plavs  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  bis  time,  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom);  bet 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  &ttio%  51 ),  in  which  h« 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  claw  ealW 
br  the  Roman  grammarians  Uyatae.  kthermar** 
(Diomedes  iii.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  i*.  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  ptnoM 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fraffarntt 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  dovn \to 
us:  AedUkia  (Gell.  vii.  9  ;  Diomed.  hi.  p. 
Aqnae  Caluia*  (Non.  Marc  p.  133.  11,  1SS.  '.U 
Comciliatrix  (Gell  vii.  9);  Lucubrate  (Nob.  Marc 
p.  468.  22);  Mairr'era^  though  this  was  probab'v 
written  by  Afranius  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  w 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  ffor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  80); 
kusia  (Serv.  wl  I'm/.  Ed.  vii.  33);  Socrv  (Pn>- 
cian,  vii.  p.  764);  S«j>p(kvtio  (Macrob.     *  W 
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Tav  Prn/icacctis,   (Prise-inn,  viii.  p.  820.)    The  I 
fragments  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  PotL 
San.  Lai.  vol.  v.  par.  iL  p.  97,  &c ;  compare  Wei- 
cbeft,  Poet.  Lai.  Refujuiaey  p.  345. 

ATTAOI'NUS  ('ATTwyZsw),  the  ion  of  Phry- 
neffl.  one  of  the  loading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Tbcbes  to  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Paus. 
Til  10.  |  IX  and  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persian*.  He  invited  Mardonius  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  hit  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  st  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Pktaca.  &c.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
marched  against  Thebea,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
bat,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citixens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attnginus  made  his 
ncape,  but  his  family  were  handed  over  to  Pausa- 
uas,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
it.  15,  86,  88  ;  Athen  iv.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL, a  judge  and  pro- 
consul under  Michael  Ducaa,  emperor  of  the  East, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  a.  n.  1073,  a 
srork  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  voityxa  voputtor  lfroi  vpayfucruc^.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Tolune  of  his  collection.  Ju$  Graeco- Horn a  num. 
If  it  is  a  poem,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
do  one  has  yet  observed  the  fact  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.    Ilooj/ua  9oput6p  is 
dually  translated  opus  de  jure.    The  historians  of 
Homau  law  before  Ritter  (Ritter,  ad  Hemte.  Hist. 
J.  R.  §406)  wrote  -r6trt)^a  for  wo/tu*o.   There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leoachwius    (Bach,  Hid.  J.  A  p.  682  )    It  may 
he  Btentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con- 
temporary  work,  ooVo^ur  t»V  ripttv,  by  Michael 
Pselhis,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
pT.'iv,  whereas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
vsAmael  <rrfxo<,  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quantity.    [Pskllus.]    (Heimbuch,  Amocdota,  i. 
125-6  ;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Hutoriae  Jura  Graeco- 
Roman  deJaeatio^p.  7 1,  Heidelberg,!  839.)  [J.T.G.] 
ATTA'LION  ('AvToAfssf),  a  physician,  who 
*rote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  is  now  lost   His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Oribasiaa,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Corm.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATTALUS  ('ArraAof).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
°f  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
« hom  Philip  married  in  a  c  337.  He  is  called 
V  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(»ni.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  ( W'ess.  ad  Diod.  xvL  93, 
lTtL  2.)   At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
b»t  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Umtclariua  : 

'Tff7^«Tfi  M  rrj  ypatpij  $i\o<pp6yu'v 
'OM<xa4A  dVWwaroj  *ATTttA««fr«r. 
l»  Kwne  MS58.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
»  spelled  'ATToAtiofnif.    It  is  derived  from  the 
phoa  Attala, 


marriage  of  his  niece,  Attains,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (ynfcrtot)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  ard  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Prut  Ales.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  At  talus  does  not  appear 
to  hare  been  weakened.  Philip's  connexion  with 
Attains  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  At  talus 
had  indicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  B.  c  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist 
Pol.  v.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvl  93;  Plut  Alex.  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attains  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  At  talus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
talus,  and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Hcca- 
teus  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 
3,5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromcnes  the  Stymphacan,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  o.  c.  330,  but 
waa  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  4. J  In  &  c.  328,  Attains  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness, B.  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attains  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  &  c  321,  and  bad 
the  command  of  the  fleet  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife's  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
whore  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Archclaus, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  these  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
hend  of  10,000  foot  and  800  horse.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Pcrdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army;  bat 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Curio,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37 ; 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccas,  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attains 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  a  c.  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  a  c  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
Attalus  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pian in  a  c  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus,  B.  c.  333,  and  Gua^a- 
mela,  b.  c  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  d liferent  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromcnes. 

4.  One  of  th«  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  ac. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Alexander's  generals ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  Attalus,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  TripnradiMi*  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  ac 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromcnes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gnmu*.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [  Eumbnkr.] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  a  c  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  head  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  sum-**, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ; 
Paus.  i.  8.  §  1,  x.  15.  §  3;  Liv.  xxxviii.  16;  Po- 
lyb.  xviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  in  a  c 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Eurrft.  6'rwr.  p.  186  ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Scleucus 
Ceraumis  (a  v.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Scleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  nnd  by  a  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Aciiakis]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itself  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
aud  Byzantines ( a c,  220),  Attalus  took  part 
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with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Acbacua  (Polyb, 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec- 
tive assistance.    In  a  c  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  bis  successes  by 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.    (Polyb.  r.  77,  78.) 
In  a  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  a  c.  211,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaean*. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  24.)    In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  fleet.  Afttr 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Pepareihu«, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreus,  and  took  Opu^ 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  he  narrowly  esca(x-d  tailing 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynta,  had  invaded  Pergamna,  he  re- 
turned to  Aria.    (Liv.  xxvii.  29,  30,  33,  xxriii. 
3—7;  Polyb,  x.  41,  42.) 

In  ac  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pes- 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attalus  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  &toj,..- 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix. 
10,  11.)    At  the  general  peace  brought  about  in 
204,  PrtiMas  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  Litter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)    On  the  breaking  oat  of 
hostilities  between  Phibp  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
lus took  part  with  the  latter;  and  in  a  c  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Pergamus.    A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  1 1  rets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fact  defeated  with  conside- 
rable loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  churning  a 
victory,  because  Attain*,  having  incautiously  pur- 
sued a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  buid. 
After  another  inetlectual  attempt  u|kmi  lV-rpiniu*. 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 — 8 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  nat- 
tering honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  w?.» 
created  nnd  named  Atlulis  after  him.  At  Athet.* 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formal.; 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvi.  25,  26;  Liv. 
xxxi.  14,  15 ;  Pans.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abvdos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
( Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  1 99, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troop*. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oreus  in  Euboea.  ( Liv. 

xxxi.  44—47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
taken  the  opjwrtunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45 — 47, 

xxxii.  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotian* 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  hit 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.    He  was 
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med  to  Pertain  us,  and  died  the  mm  year,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
frrtj-foor  yean.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
xxxiii.  2, 21 ;  Polybw  xriL  2,  8,  16,  xviil  24,  xxii. 
2,4c.)  As  a  ruler,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  he  was  a  faithful  ally,  a  gene- 
roc*  friend,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  fa- 
ther. He  encouraged  the  arts  and  science*.  (Diog. 
Laert,  iv.  8 ;  Athen.  xt.  p.  607;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
74,  xxxiv.  19.  §  24,  xxxv.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
ApoUoaias  or  Apollonis,  he  had  four  son* :  Eumenes, 
who  *uccceded  him,  Attnlus,  Philetacrus,  and 
Athenaeus. 

1L  Surnamed  pHiLADKLPUi'a,  was  the  second 
ton  of  Attains  I-,  and  was  born  in  b.  c  200.  (Lu- 
enn,  Macrob.  12  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.)   Before  his 
secession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em- 
ployed by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opera- 
tion*.  In  8.  c.  190,  daring  the  absence  of  Eurae- 
w*,  he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochua,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Stpylus.    (Lir.  xxxvii.  18,  43.)  In 
sc.  189,  he  accumpanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Vul*o  in  his  expedition  into  Galatia.  (Li v.  xxxviii. 
12;  Polyb.  xxiL  22.)     In  182,  he  senred  his  bro- 
ther in  bis  war  with  Phamaces.  (Polyb.  xxt.  4, 6.) 
In  171,  with  Eomcncs  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  in  Greece.  (Lie. 
xlii  55,  58,  65.)    He  was  several  times  sent  to 
H/ime  as  aniljas*ador :  in  a  c  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Li v. 
xxxr.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
ne*  and  Phamaces  ( Polyb.  xxt.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
lament*  being  in  ill-favour  at  Borne  at  this  time, 
Attains  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself ;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
monstrance* of  a  physician  named  Stratiua,  to 
abandon  his  designs.   (Liv.  xlv.  19,  20 ;  Polyb. 
xxx.  1 — 3.)    In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  tent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5.) 

Attains  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  a  c 
159.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Ariaiathe*  to  hi*'  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Roman*  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mithridates. 
In  B.C.  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At> 
uia*  for  the  losses  be  bad  *u*taincd.  (Polyb.  iii.  5, 
xxxii.  25,  Ac,  xxxiiL  1,  6,  10, 1 1 ;  Appian,  MUhr. 
3,4c;  Died,  xxxi  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
troop*  to  aid  Alexander  Bala*  in  usurping  the 
of  Syria  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euteb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin, xxxv.  I),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomede* 
*aain«t  hi*  father  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
•a  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra- 
«u»  prince,  the  father-in-law  of  Prusias  (Diod. 
xxxiiL  Exc.  p.  595,  Ac.  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
*ut  tome  auxiliary  troop*  to  the  Horaan*,  which 
listed  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Paus.  vii.  16.  §  0.) 
during  the  latter  port  of  his  life,  he  resigned  bira- 
Hf  to  the  guidance  of  hi*  minister,  Philopocmen. 
(Plut.  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philadelphia  in 
Lj<ha(SU'ph.  By  a.  i.e.)  and  Attalciain  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
science*,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  //.  X.  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
74  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
<hed  a  c  138,  aged  eighty-two. 
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III.  Surnamed  Philomktoh,  was  the  «on  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariara- 
thes, king  of  Cappadocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  be 
w  as  brought  to  Home  (n»  c  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Bala*. 
He  succeeded  bis  uncle  Attains  II.  B.C.  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  hi* 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  hi*  relation*  and  friend*. 
At  last,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  a.  a  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
anna  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14;  Hied,  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601; 
Varro,  R.  R.  Praef.;  Columeli.  LI.  §  8;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xviii.  5  ;  Liv.  EpU.  58  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Unuxk. 
14;  VelLPat.iL4;  Florus,  ii.  20  ;  Appian.  MUhr. 
62,  Beit.  Civ.  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  wn*  claimed 
by  Aristonicu*.  [AiusTONicira,]       [C  P.  M.J 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  VVe*t  for  one  year 
(a.  n.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
born  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgius,  xii.  3),  and  received  bnptism  from  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomen,  Hid.  E<vi.  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  pracfect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric'*  second  siege  of  Rome,  be  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  hi*  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius, and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
hi*  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
( Philostorgius,  xii.  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  day*  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomen,  Hut.  Eccl.  ix.  U),  and  later 
by  adopting  measure*  without  Alaric*  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminuro.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Plncidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  58),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  hi*  former  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  amputation  of  hi*  thumb  and  fore- 
ringer,  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  a.  d.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Alhano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weigh*  about  1203  grains  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  13|. 

The  obverso  is,  priscl  s.  attalvs.  p.  p.  a  t  o., 
a  pro  tome  of  Attalus,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearl*  round  hi*  forehead, 
and  the  palwla tnmiuin  fastened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  bulla. 

The  reverse  i%  invicta.  roma.  abtkrsa.  R.  m. 
Rome,  hclmeted  and  draped  to  the  feet,  sit- 
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ting  in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  lions'  heads ;  in  the  rii/ht  hand  she  holds  a 
globe,  on  which  a  small  Victory  is  standing  and 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm ;  the  left  rests  upon  a  spear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.         [A.  P.  S.] 


ATT  ALUS,  literary.  I.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Scjanus,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec.  Suas.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Dip  )  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  (Ep.  108),  who  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
(Comp.  XaL  Quaest.  ii.  50,  Bp,  9,  63,  67,  1%  91, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  describes  him  (Suas.  Uc.) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  acutest 
philosopher  of  his  age.  We  have  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  ( Nat.  QuaesL  ii.  48) ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
Uapoiuieu  referred  to  by  Hesycbius  Koplyyowrt) 
as  written  by  one  Attalus. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hennocrates.  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Olearius's  edition 
of  Philostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAA02  20*12.  TA12  IIATPIZI 
SMTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted,  "Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea." 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  as  a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS  ("ATToAof),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Mctk. 
Med.  xiii.  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  &c.)  as  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagenes  died.  [W.  A.  O.J 

A'TTALUS  (  "AttoXoi),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andragathus.  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argon,  which  was  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  ( Hock h,  Corp.  Ins. 
No.  1 146),  and  on  a  bust.  (Welckcr,  KunMb'aU, 
1827,  No.  62.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTH IS  or  ATTIS  CAt*"  or'Arru ),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be- 
fore called  Actaca,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Philomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Attianus,  in 
conjunction  with  IMotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  latter  after  his  ac- 
cession enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
praefectus  praetorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship.    He  subsequently  fell, 
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however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
(Spart.  I/adr.  1,  4,  8,  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Lrix.  1.) 
ATTICA.   [Atticus,  T.  Pomfumus.] 
ATTICUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
cian of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quint  iban.  (Seuec. 
Sua*.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Rip.)  [L  S.] 

ATTICUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  ra 
born  at  Sebaste,  now  Sivaa,  in  Armenia  Mia**. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Eustathius  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect."  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  coofomoi 
to  the  orthodox  church.    He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  violent  con- 
tentions between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  famous  Chrysostom,  he  aided  with  the  Utter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  w- 
cond  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exile  was  stii] 
bring.    The  ecclesiastical  historians  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  be 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.    His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.    His  general  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  dntrev* 
amounting  almost  to  famine  prevailed  at  Xkaea,  ht 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  •of- 
fering population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates.    In  hit 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  severity 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novatians,  and  com- 
mended their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  " 


under  the  persecutions  of  Cons  tan  tins  and  VaJens. 
though  he  condemned  their  terms  of  communion  u 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.    It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  Mercator  that  when  Coekstios 
the  well-known  disciple  of  PeJagius,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  tea, 
warning  them  against  him.    He  was  himself  W 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  westrra 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Chrysostom  in  the  diptych*  or  church  regis- 
ters.   In  the  end,  Atticus  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, and  was  again  received  into  the  cotnmunwn 
of  the  western  churches.  He  is  said  by  SocnUes  to 
have  foretold  bis  own  death  :  the  prophecy,  bow* 
ever,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  be  tow 
his  friend  CalUopius  that  he  should  not  survive  & 
ensuing  autumn  ;  and  the  event  corresponded  wita 
bis  prognostication.    He  died  in  the  twenty-nrst 
year  of  bis  episcopate,    Oennadius  inform*  u» 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  de  Fide  et  VirpinHaU^  which 
he  dedicated  ad  ltcginas,  that  is,  to  the  dao^'^ 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.   This  work  w»» 
perished ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Attica*  "** 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces:  I* 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhort 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert 
name  of  Chrysostom  in  the  sacred  tables. 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Nic*Pforu 
CaUistL    2.  The  above-menUoned  letter  to 
pius,    3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragment!  ei^j 
in  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  and 
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sud  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Oukedoo.  (Socrates,  Hid.  EccL  vi.  20,  vii.  25  ; 
Sotomen,  Hid.  EccL  viii.  27 ;  Theodore  t,  Hid.  EccL 
v.  3 ;  Marina  M creator,  Opera,  ed.  Balua.  pp.  133, 
184,  185;  Geonadius,  de  Viri,  llludnbu*,  c  52  ; 
Nicephoros  CaHirti,  xiv.  26.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  one  of  the  few  companions  whom  Tiberias 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
prrae  in  a.  o.  26.  Six  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  32, 
Attica*  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus.  (Tac. 
.4 ««.  iv.  58,  vi.  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  Lipsius 
lo  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
Ondi  Epistles  from  Pontos  (iL  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dressed. 

ATTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pcrgamus,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Apollo- 
doeus,  No.  22.]     He  was  himself  n  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  his  master.    It  would 
appear  from  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Strab.  xui.  p.  625  ;  QuinuX  iii.  1.  f  18.) 
ATTICUS  HERO'DES,  TI BETH  US  CLAU- 
DIUS, the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
i be  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  bom 
about  a.  d.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.    He  be- 
longed to  a  Tery  ancient  family,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the   fabulous  Aeacidae.     His  father, 
whose  name  wai»  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  tho  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Atticus  Herodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  his  property  ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
*  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  fife  minas  each.  As  Atticus,  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  ded acted  the  debts  which 
fcjtce  citizens  owed  to  his  father,  they  were  exas- 
perated against   him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
p«at  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens  bore  him 
a.  grudge  as  long;  as  he  lived. 
%  Atticus  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
tune,  such  as  Scopelianus,  Favorinus,  Secundus, 
«od  Polemon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Tbeagenes  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
raetorie  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
&  Vigh  e»teem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
a.  D.  U3  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bcllicius  Tor- 
^watus;  but  a*  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
»  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
Morned  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
treat  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Vcrus 
taw  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius. For  a  time  Atticus  was  on  trusted  with  the 
^ministration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  hit  life  when  he  held  this  office  isnotknown, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  d.  125  when  he 
hunself  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  Uter  time  he  performed  the  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
Ww  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verns.  The  wealth 
tad  influence  of  Atticus  Herodes  did  not  fail  to 


raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodoras  and 
Demostmtus  made  themselves  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumuies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demos- 
tratus  wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor's  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sinnium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  tho 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  punished  These  an- 
noyances at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  bis  villa  Cephisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentcuc  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar- wood.  His  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  Ho 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboca, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Conusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Coriuth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adriauus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus's  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  tbe  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  (GelL.  i.  2,  ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  ils'pleasing  and 
harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  lost  of  the  works  of  Atticus  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  as  favourably 
as  the  ancients  did ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  great  model.  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  following  only  are  specified  by 
the  ancients:  I.  A6yoi  adroax^iotf  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  A<aA«(e<r, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Rtvmologicum  Magnum 
(#.  v.&prnv)  mfit  ydpov  avftigidfffws.  3.  'EtpqpiplStfi 
or  diaries.  4.  'EwurroKaL  All  these  works  are  now 
lost.  There  exists  an  oration  vtpl  roKtriias,  in 
which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  under  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodes.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticus. 
The  M  Defensio  Palaracdis,"  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Oorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at* 
tributed  to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Chrgia  Leontino,  &c.  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  &c. ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  declamation  wepl  wviKirtias  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orator*,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Herod  is  Atiici  quae  supermnty 
adtnonitionibus  illttstr^  Leipzig,  1801,  8 to.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philostratus,  ViL  Soph,  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  $.  r.  *Hpsi8ijj;  Westcrmann,  GctcK  der  GriecL 
BeredisamL  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  scat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  arc  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty- nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  linos. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
MofWXAou,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  (Itucrixioni  greccke  Triopee,  con 
vernoni  ed  omrvaxioni,  Rome,  1794,  fol.),  Fiorillo 
(£c),  in  Brunck's  AnaUsda  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Append,  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
niU.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  46  ;  Suet  Au  j.  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)     Eusebius  has  preserved  (Praep,  Kv. 

4 — 9,  Sec.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (  VU,  Plotin.  c  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  uwo/t^para  of  a  Platonic  Atticus,  | 


but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Heroics 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS,  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  born  at 
Rome,  B.  c  109,  three  years  before  Ciccnv 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient equestrian  families  in  the  state.  Hi* 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caeriho. 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caeciliui  Q.  Y. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  AU.  uL 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  AthcL* 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Poraponius,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  in* 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger  C. 
Marius,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distitigui*h<\i 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progri-i* 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.    His  father  du-d 
when  he  was  still  young ;  and  shortly  after  his 
father's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Attics 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  frit nd- 
ship  with  the  Marian  party  ;  for  his  cousin  Anicia 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpicint 
Rufus,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  ot  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  hi*  &JJ 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marius.    He  rewind, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  85,  vrith 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies.   Tbe  de- 
termination which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion, 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  i»: 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parti--? 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  tbe  m-it 
fifty  years.    But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties ;  and  there  seem*  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  bis  manners  and  conver- 
sation which  captivated  all  who  had  intereou'v 
with  him.    Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight,  Sulla  wa»  *» 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  in 
a  c  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wuli< 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  and  on  Atucu 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  brm 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  k* 
stay  in  that  city.   Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  C***j«s 
Antony  and  Octavianus.     But  the  roo»t  intimate 
of  all  bis  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  U.  c  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  death,  supplies  ui  wit" 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Attica, 
the  most  important  of  which  arc  given  in  the  article 
Cicero.    Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  a L- 
65,  when  political  affairs  had  become  more  settled ; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  p*** 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  he  bvi 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  m 
various  ways.    During  his  residence  at  Atbeos,  be 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Eprtrua,  ji> 
which  place,  as  w  ell  as  at  Athens  and  aftersarJ* 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  un*< 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial 
takings.    He  died  in  a  c  3*2,  at  the  age  of  77,  <* 
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rohuitarv  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  wham  be  «  m  married  on  the  1 2th  of  February, 
a  c.  56,  when  he  was  fifty- three  years  of  age, 
fore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pompon ia  or 
Curilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Attkuhu  (Ad  AtL  vi.  5,  ziL  1,  ziii.  5,  &c) 
Through  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
nurhed  in  the  life- time  of  her  father,  probably  in 
a  c  36",  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Augustus;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsnnia 
Agnppina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Drums.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
trouble  and  vexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
rtill  afire  (AVpos,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  1  3, 
At;  eorap.  Cic.  ad  AtL.  xri.  5,  14),  than  strictly 
speaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  faultless ;  and 
'  i  mgh  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
hate  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
swt,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Rome. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  bis  own  language.    So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
"ut  his  approbation  and  favour.    It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ- 
nigs  have  come  down  to  us.    Of  these  the  most 
uapcrtant  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  At*> 
which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic.  ad  Aft,  xii.  23, 
OmL  34 :  A  scon,  in  1*vkm.  p.  13,  in  Comd.  p.  76, 
OreQi;  Nepos,  Hamib.  13,  Attic  8.)  This 
work  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Roman  families ;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
*sj  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
4raw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  families,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  had  held.    He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 
W»  for  the  J  unit,  Marcelli,  Fabo,  Aemilii,  and 
•then ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
pbc*d  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
vrhkh  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
their  achievements  and  public  offices.    In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero's  consulship,  in  Greek, 
tritvn  in  a  plain  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic.  ad. 
A*,  il  I.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  father  left  him 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
by  his  mercantile  speculations. 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  fanned  the  public  revenues  ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economical  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit.  Atticus,  in  fact,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  pames.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(HuUemann,  Diatribe  m  T.  Pompouium  Attu  um, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann's  /font,  voL  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTI  US,  consul  auffectua 
from  the  first  of  November,  A,  o.  b\°,  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Ves|<asian  seised  the  Capitol.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  bis  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Yitel- 
Uus ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac 
HitL  iii.  73 — 75 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents ;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  lie 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Messallina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pcrgamus.  (Scnec.  Controv.  ii.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spaldiug  (ad  Quint  iL  iii.  1.  §  18)  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius^tfwu*, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Atticus  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandsen  (A/.  Vipwniu* 
Apri/tpa,  p.  2*28),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Rut 
both  of  these  conjectures  arc  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert's  opinion 
(Cart.  August^  £c  Reliquae^  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing tho  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  wc  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. [Atticus,  Dionysius.]  (Coinp.  Piderit, 
De  Apollodoro  Peryametia,  $c  p.  16,  &c) 

ATT  1  LA  ('Arrj\as  or  'AttIAoj,  German,  ELzei, 
Hungarian,  EtheU)*  king  of  the  Huns,  reniarkablo 

•  Luden  (  Teut»k  Gesch.  ii.  p.  568) conjectures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 
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as  being  the  most  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisus)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
Ravage  and  a  heathen,  and  a*  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  who  has  united  under 
his  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundxuk,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Hans,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  in  German  Model  (who  died,  according 
to  Jornandes  by  his  hand,  in  A.  n.  445),  at- 
tained in  a.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desguignes,  I  list,  det 
//mt,  vol.  iu  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandes, Reb,  Get.  cc  35,  37,  49.)  In  this  position, 
{jartly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  AttHa,  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jornandes,  Rett.  Gel.  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
"the  Scourge  of  God."  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invaders,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicles, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as"virga 
Dei,"  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
hhort  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (sec  Herbert, 
Attila,  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
uimminentia  peccatorum  flagella." 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Thco- 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Azimus  (Priscus  cc.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (Ib.  37-7'J.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (Ib.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  n.450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  7*2),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valcntinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noris.  (Jornandes,  Ream.  Succ.  97,  Reb.  Gei.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klcmra, 
Attila,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius  to 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Manic,  where  he  v 
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defeated  in  the  last  great  Kittle  ever  kj1!!  bv  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Jorasn- 
des,  Ret*.  Get  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idsthusad 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troves,  Wop>», 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Dancfe, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  a.  D.  451,  bud  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  sod  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  wboW  4 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  math  apart 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  front  H* 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alarie,  could  act 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  ud 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Peschira  or 
Governolo  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Mincius.  (Jorasndei, 
Reb.  Get  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  is. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  u 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  sjhJ 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Barooias, 
Ann.  Ecd.  a.  n.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtfal  str»nr 
in  Jornandes,  de  Rett.  Get  43,  of  his  invasion  of  tlx 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorisraund)  there  reasicni 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  s  brao- 
tiful  girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildtco,  MrcoJtiu 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  k« 
band  ( Marcel] in.  Chronica*),  but  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expind. 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  saTajr 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  n.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous fall  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  tor 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  nnprrw 
Marcian  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  be  sav 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jomandf*. 
Reb.  Get.  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  rate  n 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  wun 
a  large  bead,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hiin, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jornandes  Reb.  Get.  1 1 ;  Priscus,  5.5.) 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  be  appea*4 
— unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  «• 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor's  plot  against  his  uK 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.    Antooc  lbs 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  msy  be  Men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  pieouv 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas,  s.e.  Ks>««);  * 
command  to  burn  the  poem  of  Marullasat  Pain- 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  br 
Herbert,  Attila,  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  «*■ 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aqu"««  * 
favourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jornandes,  /7«A.  Get.  4'2 ;  Pnx»p/^  'a*' 
i.  4);  the  stern  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  un- 
moveable  gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amuM 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  on/y 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  w.' 
I  mac  (Priscus  49—70);  the  preparation  « 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  bum  himself.  ^  Uie 
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Romans  forced  his  camp  at  Chalons  (Jornandes, 
RSk  GtL  40) ;  the  saying,  that  no  fortress  could 
exist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
the  speech  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jornandes  ( Htl,. 
GtL  39),  which  contains  parts  too  characteristic  to 
h^ve  heen  forced* 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  be- 
sJes  itsde*tructivencs.s  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
sound  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
daring  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
a-iins  at  Udine  (Herbert,  Attila,  p.  489);  and  in- 
directly in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
nobles  who  tied  from  his  ravages  in  A.  D.  451.  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  rein- 
Dant  of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 

sd  by  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
cas,  either  a*  prwerved  in  Rxvtrjil.  de  Isyai.  3.1-76 
(ia  i tie  Bvzantine  historian*),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jornandes.  (ReL  Get.  32-50.)  But  he  has 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradiuon,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  able,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
I.  The  Hungarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
ia  the  life  of  him  by  Dalroatinus  and  NicoLius 
Otthus,  the  Enneads  of  Sabellicus  and  the  Decads 
•f  Bonfinios, — none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
praent  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Legends,  which  relate  to 
his  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
tir  lireg  of  St.  Anianus,  St.  Servatius,  St,  Geno- 
^  St.  Lupus,  and  St.  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 

5.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Xibetungen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
l»*ied  by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(u»  556),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Grimm's  i ieLU-tmujen. 

la  modern  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
G.bbon  (cc  34, 35),  Rotteck  (in  Ersch  and  O ruber's 
EncyelapHdie)^  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
aotes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  of  AUita,  1838,  and 
in  Klemm's  AUila*  1827.  Comp.  J.  t.  Miiller,  At- 
aia  «W  Hdd  de»f unfit*  Jark.  1806.    [A.  P.  &] 
ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
^iviv     One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
&a»e.  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckcl- 
Eina,  voL  vi.  pt.  2.  p.  341,  note.)    [C.  P.  M.J 
ATTI'LIUS.  [Annua,] 
ATT  I  US.    [Accics  and  Anua.] 
ATT  I  US  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Naviur,] 
ATTIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [Tollioh.] 
ATTUS  CLAUSU8.    [Clausus  and  Clau- 
dia Gbks] 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  praenomen.  (VaL  Max. 
AW.  de  Nomin.) 

ATY'ANAS  CAtv****\  tb«  son  of  Hippo- 
Qfctea,  a  native  of  Adramyttium,  conquered  in 
Wing  in  the  Olympic  games,  n.  c.  72.  He  was 
iiiCTwaxds  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlegon.  Trail  op, 
f'iot.  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  tk,  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic  pro 
Place  c  13.) 

ATY'MNIUS  {'Arifwios  or  'Aw/irer),  a  son 
of  Z«ua  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  bov,  who  was 
V loved  by  Sarpedon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  I.  §  2.)  Others 
cJl  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  ii. 
178.)  He  seems  to  have  b»*cn  worshipped  at  Gor- 
tyn  in  Crete  together  with  Europe,  (Hock,  Creia, 


i.  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smyrn.  iii.  300,  and  Horn.  IL 
xvi.  317,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATT1N 
("Atut,  "Am*,  "Array,  'Arrit  or  "Arriv).  1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Celaenac.  (Thcocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
EpisL  39 ;  TertuL  de  Nat.  1.)  His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways.  According  to  Ovid  (Fast.  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
mode  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  tho  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  4,  and 
Aodistih.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
flr-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rdAAoi,  GaM,  Serv.  ad  A  en.  ix.  116;  corop.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Pkrynich.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she.  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Macon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  1 7. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i.  4.  §5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Agdistis; 
Hesych.  *.  e.  "Amp.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bottiger  (Amulthca^  L  p.  353, 
&c),  that  the  my  thus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  character  of  nnturc,  the  male  and  female,  con- 
centrated in  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manet,  king  of  the  Maeoniana,  from 
whose  son  Lydus,  hia  son  and  successor,  the  Maeo- 
niana were  afterwards  called  Lydiana.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
▼ii.  74.)  Herodotus  (L  94  ;  com  p.  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  \.  26,  28;  Tacit.  Anna!,  iv.  55)  mentions 
Tyrrhenus  as  another  son  of  Atys ;  and  in  another 
passage  (ir.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotys  as  the  son  of 
Manes,  instead  of  Atys. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys,  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Atia  derived  its 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to 
be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  (Virg.  A  en.  v. 
508 ;  Liv.  i.  3 ;  Suet  Aug.  4.) 

4.  A  son  of  Croesus.  [  Adiiastuk.]  [L.S.] 
AU'DATA  ( AiiSora).  an  lUyrian,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (A  then,  xiii.  p.  557,  c) 

AUDE'NTirs,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Oennndius  (de  Viris  IlluMnLtu^  c  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  against  the  Manichaeans,  the  Sabelliana, 
the  A  riai is,  and,  with  especial  energy,  against  the 
Photinians.  The  work  was  entitled  ds  Fide  ad- 
ventu  Haerttico*.  Its  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Audcntius  is  styled  by  Trithemius  (de 
Script.  Ecc/.  ci.)  **  vir  in  divinis  scripturis  exerci- 
tatum  habens  ingenium."  Cave  supposes  him  to 
have  flourished  about     d.  260.       [J.  M.  M.J 

AUDO'LEON  ( AMoMwv  or  AuowAiow),  a  king 
of  Paeon ia,  was  the  son  of  Agis.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ariston,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamcla,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epcirus.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autoriatae  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
succoured  by  Cassander.  (DiocLxx.  19.)  [C.P.M.] 


COIN  OP  AUDOLBON. 

AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily of  the  Genucia  gens.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  hill  Aventinus,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  family  was 
descended  from  the  tribune  Cru  Genucius,  who  was 
murdered  in  a  c.  473. 

1.  L.  GxNuciim  M.  p.  Cn.  n.  Avbn'tinknkis, 
consul  a  c.  365,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  was  the 
first  consul  who  had  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  auspices.  (Liv.  viL  1,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
xv.  90,  xvi.  4  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  4  ;  Oros.  iii.  4 ;  Lyd. 
de  Mag.  i.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Ginuciits  M.  p.  M.  n.  Avkntinbnsm, 
consul  a.  c.  363,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 


anger  of  the  gods.    (Liv.  vii.  3 ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L  Gbnuciu*  (  A  Vrntinrnms),  tribune  of  the 
plchn,  n.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family. 
Ilo  brought  forward  n  law  for  the  abolition  of 
usury,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 
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other  reforms  in  the  same  year  mentioned  bv  Lrrr. 
(vii.  42.) 

4.  L.  GiNucrus  (L.  p.  M.  n.)  AvKmxxjtsM, 
consul  a  c.  303."  (Liv.  x.  1;  Died,  xx.  l(ri) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  sad  the 
priestess  Rhea.  (Virg.  Am.  vii  656.)  Servim on 
this  passage  speaks  of  an  Aventinus,  a  king  of  tie 
Aborigines,  who  was  kiUed  and  buried  od  Um  bill 
afterwards  called  the  A  van  tine.  [L  &] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  king*  of 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  which  wwi  sfter- 
wards  called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  km 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  to  have  been  pr- 
eceded by  Procaa,  the  father  of  Amalius.  (Lit.  l 
3 ;  Dionys.  L  71 ;  Or.  Fa*,  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  speaking,  the  nam*  of  \ 
lake  in  Campania,  which  the  Latin  poets  destriV 
as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  loser 
world  itself.  Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  u\it 
Avernua  was  also  regarded  aa  a  divine  being;  for 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Gwrg.  ii.  161 )  speaks  of  a  ttatv 
of  Avernua,  which  perspired  during  the  storm  sfvr 
the  union  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrinian  lakes,  and 
to  which  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered.  [LS.) 
AVERRUNCUS.  [Apoteopaw.] 
AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  not  kw>*o 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  first  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  On. 
Aufidius  Orestes,  in  a  a  71.  Its  cognomen*  are 
Ltmco  and  Orkstks:  for  those  who  occur  with- 
out  a  family- name,  see  AuplDica 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.  [Rcpot-I 
CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  a 
170,  accused  C.  Lucretius  (folks  on  account  of  hi 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidiana.    (Liv.  xliiL  10.) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  prr- 
haps  a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  eicwt 
works  of  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  blindness ;  and  we  fiud  from  Si.  Jerome  (» 
Epitaph.  Nepothmi,  Opp.  voL  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  » 
Iienedict.),  that  his  patience  was  also  recounted  m 
the  lost  treatise  de  Gmtolatiaue.  His  corpora 
blindness  did  not  quench  his  intellectual  twxl 
Bereaved  of  sight  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  At- 
tended his  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  senate,  «w 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  history.  Ckrn 
states  (7W.  Z>up.  v.  38),  that  he  also  gsre  saVice 
to  his  friends  (nee  amieu  deUlxrantAM  d#nt); 
and,  on  account  of  this  expression,  he  has  been 
ranked  by  some  legal  biographers  among  the  Ron*" 
jurists.  In  his  old  age,  be  adopted  Cn.  Aurvuo* 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  Atifi 
dius  in  place  of  Aureliua.  This  precedent  has «"« 
quoted  (Cic  pro  Dom.  13)  to  shew  that  the  power 
of  adopting  does  not  legally  depend  on  the  power 
of  begetting  children.  Aufidius  was  quaestor  a  <• 
119,  tribunus  plebis,  a  c  1 14,  and  finally  pnvt<* 
a  c  1 08,  about  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Ciem 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  Vm 
scholar.  (DeFrn.  v.  19.)  fj  T  aL 

SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  was  warmly  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Cornificiua,  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  a  ■ 
43.  (AdFam.  xii.  26,  27.) 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
Virgilius,  who  accused  Sulla  P.  c.  86.  It  *** 
babty  the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  R>  ft  .1*1 
who  was  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia  (Cic**0*"*'* 
19.)  He  may  alao  have  been  the  Aofidhi.  ooc* 
talked  of  as  one  of  Cicero's  competitors  for  tie 
sulship,  a  c  63.  (Cic  ad  AIL  i.  1.)  In 

he  imitated  the  manner  ■ft.  > 
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milim  and  his  disciple.,  P.  Orbing  both  of  whom 
«rn*  wand  lawyers  and  shrewd  but  nri  impassioned 
•mkria.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
Jtsj adnoced  age,  meotiom  him  lather  •lighting! y 
u  a  good  and  harmless  man,  bat  no  great  orator. 
(Ante,  48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUF1 DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepndes  of  Bitliynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  n.  c. 
i >teph.  By*,  a  «.  Avdfkix">"0  He  it  probably  the 
^  pmou  who  is  quoted  by  Cue  Hut  Aurelianus 
by  the  name  of  Titux  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
Ck  tie  Soul  and  another  On  Chronic  Duevx*,  con- 
«4tina;cf  at  leant  two  book*.  {Acut.  Morb.  ii.  29, 
p.  144;  JMorft.  Ckram.  L  5,  p.  339.)  [W.A.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.  [Bawc*.] 
AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  Valirana  Fragmenta,  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Suacachus  and  other  newly-discovered  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  Vat,  Frag.  §  77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
Ixinos  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
fi^in  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 
r*r  Tucca,  the  disciple*  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
bog  before  Atilicinus*  The  Chian  may  possibly 
r«  identified  with  Titu*  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatusconsultum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit.  8.  s.  24)  [22].  §  6.    (Brans  Quid  am- 
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;«  Aomoawa,  p.  16,  Tubingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  NAM  USA.  [Namusa.] 
AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tccca.] 
AU'GARUS.  [Acbarvs.] 
AUGE  or  AUGEI A  (Afyif  or  A*V«),  n  daugh- 
ter of  Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
»Jj<i  baring  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess. In  consequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 
NUKtaary,  the  coemtry  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
aaboly,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
w!>ere  be  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (ikafat),  whence 
d»  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telephus.  Auge  was 
K^rpodered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  bat 
he  pive  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians, 
»bo  made  her  hi*  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
-'•  §  1  •)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modification*  by  Pausaniaa  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Wodom  (iv.  33),  Hyginua(Fo6.  99),  and  Tsetaes 
(od  Lgeofk.  206).  Respecting  her  subsequent 
mating  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Tklkphits. 
Her  tomb  was  shews  in  the  time  of  Pausania* 
(viii.  4.  §  6)  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
^presented  by  Polygnotu*  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 
(*.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
tame,  one  of  the  Horae,  occurs  in  Hyginus.  (Fab. 
183.)  [L.S.] 

AUGEAS  or  AUG  EI  AS  (AjVysa*  or  AsVysfai), 
a  wn  of  Phorbas  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
'be  Epeians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleioo  or  Helios  or  Poseidon, 
(i'aus.  v.  1.  §  7 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
•ipdkm.  L  172.)  Hit  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
tame  in  all  traditions,  for  some  call  her  Iphiboe  or 
Naupidame,  (Tseta.  ad  Lffcoph.  4 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  it  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heracles,  one  of  whose 


labours  imposed  upon  him  by  Euryatbeus,  was 
to  dear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augras,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  aa  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  hi* 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stable*,  Augea*  refused  to  keep  hia 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  hia  death  and  that  of  his 
with  the  exception  of  one,  Pbyleus,  whom 
me  of  hia  father.  (A pol- 
led. I  a  ;  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  33  ;  Theocrit. 
Idyll,  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
(v.  3.  9  4,  4.  §  1)  represent*  Augean  a* 


dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  a* 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.    [L.  8.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (AsVyeot  or  Ad-yfor), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidns 
(«.  o.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his :  "ATpouros,  Aft,  Kottjoo u^tros,  and 
llofxpvpa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  nave  borrowed  from  Antimachu* 
of  Teos.  (Fabric.  Jtibl.  Grate  ii.  p.  425.  [C. P.M.J 

AUGURl'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  the 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  Geaaeii  Augurini. 

They  must  originally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Gcnuciua,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Augurinu*.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Oenucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinu*  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  tor  Aventinenaia,  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  family  of  the  same  gen*. 

[AVKNTINBNSJS.] 

1.  T.  Gknucius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Auourtkus,  con- 
sul b.  c  451,  abdicated  hi*  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decern virate.  (Li v.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionya.  x.  54,  56 ;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  He  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinu*  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.    (Dionya.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M.  GbnuousL.  p.  L.  n.  Aug urinuh,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionya.  xi.  60),  consul  fi.  c.445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubiura  between  the  patres  and  pleba.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  Ac. ;  Dionya.  xi.  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xii.  31 ;  Zonar. 
vii.  19;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  150,  ed.  MUllcr.) 

3.  Cn.  Gbnvcius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Avgurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c  399,  and  again  in  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscani  and  Cape- 
nates.   (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

1 1 .  Minucii  A  ugwriai. 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  &  c  439.    [See  below,  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucivb  Auourinus,  consul  b.  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  iL  21 ;  Dionya. 
vi.  I.)  He  was  consul  again  in  492,  when  there 
was  a  great  famine  at  Rome.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  thin  year,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his 
acquittal.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27 — 32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  victorious  approach  of  Corio- 
luuus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  army, 
Augurinus  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 
viii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  Minucius  Auoubinus,  consul  b.  c  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  com  from  different  countries,  on  account 
of  the  "famine  at  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  34 ;  Dionys. 
vii.  1 ;  Oros.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Minucius  P.  p.  M.  n.  Esquilinus  Au- 
gurinus, consul  B.  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algidus,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
history  :  in  the  Fasti,  Augurinus  is  represented  as 
consul  sufTectus  in  place  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
in-trad  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(Liv.  iii.  25—29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
xxziv.  27,  p.  140,  ed.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  v.  2.  §  2;  Flor.  L  11;  Zonar.  vii.  17  ; 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  Minucius  P.  p.  M.  n.  Esquilinub  Au- 
gurinus, brother  of  No.  3,  consul  &  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Snhines,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands,  as  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iil  30 ;  Dionys.  x.  26,  30.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Augurinus,  was  appointed 
praefect  of  the  corn-market  ( praefectu*  annonae) 
in  B.  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  suffering  from  grievous  famine.  Sp.  Maelius, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty ;  and  Augurinus  is 
said  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Augurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  ho  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinus  aUo  lowered  the  price  of  corn 
in  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as 
for  a  modius.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigeminn,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an 
ounce  of  brans.  (Liv.  iv.  1*2—16;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xviii.  4,  xxxiv.  It;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.  ii.  p. 423, 
Ac.)    This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the 


preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  pens.  The  obverv 
represents  the  bead  of  Pallas  winged  :  the  reverie 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  it  doc 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  cart  of 
corn  springing  up  from  its  base.   The  inscription 

is  C.  MINVCL  C.  P.  AVGVRINI.,  with  ROM!  Si  the 

top.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tl  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  B.C.3A5, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  was  said  in  somt 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.  44  ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  Minucius  (Augurinus),  tribune  of  ts? 
plebs,  B.  c.  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  rrtttMi 
of  the  triumviri  mensarii.    (Liv.  xxiii  21.) 

8.  C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c  1 87,  proposed  the  imposition  of  s  fit* 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  demanded  that  8npw 
should  give  security  (  praeda).  As  Scipio,  bow- 
ever,  refused  to  do  so,  Augurinus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unsbW  U> 
carry  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  af 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Senprwiiu* 
Gracchus  the  father  of  Tib.  and  C.  Orscchi. 
((  Jell.  vii.  19.)  A  different  account  of  tab  affair 
is  given  in  Livy.    (xxxviii.  55 — 60.) 

9.  Tl  Minucius  (Augurinus)  Mollktits 
was  praetor  peregrinns  B.  c,  1 80,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liv. 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SE'NTIUS,  s  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  short  poemt, 
such  as  epigrams,  idylls,  &c_,  which  he  called  /**- 
roo/w,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Carollm 
and  Calvus.  He  was  an"  intimate  friend  of  tie 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  his  verses; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  at  or* 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Plinv  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  latter.  (Pin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTI'NUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST.,thero<*t 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  born  on  the 
1 3th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  the 
modern  Tajclt.  His  father,  "Patricioa,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  Angnrtin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christia- 
nity late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curiales  of  Tagaste.  (August  Con/,  ii.  3)  H> 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  hot  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morals  of  his  offspring,  but  anxious  for  his  im- 
provement in  learning,  as  the  means  of  ftitnre 
success  in  life.  Monnica,"  the  mother  of  Asg«*- 
tin,  was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety ; 
but  his  deposit  ion,  complexionnlly  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  has  given,  in  his  Confessions,  a  mid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vice*,— his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  bw 
parents,  nnd  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft  It  wooM 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  that  h«- 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  such  nwlu 
l>eing  unhappily  too  common  at  that  early  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  vcrv  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  singular  disclosures  with  ridicule,  or 

•  For  the  orthography  of  this  name,  see  Bahr, 
Grsrhichte  drr  Rhmucbm  /j/rm/trr,  5wry/ew»', 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.  and  note  p.  228. 
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duT  that  they  open  a  very  important  chapter  in  I 
tne  history  of  human  nature.  When  Augustin 
was  still  verr  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism ; 
bat  00  his  recovery,  the  rite  was  delayed,  lie 
tells  ns  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
hit  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  daring  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaura,  and  after- 
ward* removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric  Here  he  fell  into  vicious 
i  ractice* ;  and  before  he  waa  eighteen,  his  eoncu- 
brae  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
He  applied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy. In  particular,  he  describes  in  strong 
terms  the  beneficial  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
'fie  'robraced  the  Manichaean  heresy,— a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fasei na- 
tions for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  hit* 
native  pbee,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twentv-seventh  year  published  his  first 
wwk,  entitled,  -  dc  opto  et  pulchro,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hieriua,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  ooly  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
«<  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly careless  ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
be  bail  \usi  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  be  does 
not  n-momber  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
We  agree  with  Lord  Jcffery  (EncycL  BriL 
«t  Beauty)  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
tnatise,  which  waa  probably  defective  enough  in 
Mrict  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence, 

About  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
fottins  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
*>  that  he  found  no  satisfaction  from  the  reasonings 
*  Aeir  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
wlrom  be  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  383, 
went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
™>«e,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
•»  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Home  behaved 
*ith  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
^prearible  disorder.  At  Rome  ho  had  a  danger- 
°a»  illness,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  mouths,  he 
the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
roadoct  of  some  of  bis  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
oty>  At  that  time  Ambrose  waa  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
ropnssion  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
tunt>  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  ecep- 
^wu  The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil*  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  hiin.  By 
Agrees  his  miud  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 


1  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  I  .a  tin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  favourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  be  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  waa  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  be  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
waa  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  a.  d.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datus, of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  hia 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  baa  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc  8—1 1)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  hia  mother's  death,  and  composed  hia  treatises 
de  Moribut  Eoduiae  Catkolicae  et  de  Mori  bat 
Manichatorum,  de  Quantitaie  Animas,  and  <U 
Libera  Ariitrio.  The  latter,  however,  waa  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  bitter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  projicrty,  nnd  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  hia  treatises  dm 
(ivnesi  onttra  Afauichueof,  de  Miuica,  de  A/<w/i*/rw, 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
Hd'ujuiue.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author's  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  hiiusclt 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  hia  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  hia  tractate  de  Ut  dilate  ensdendi, 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratua,  and  another  en- 
titled de  duabu*  Animabtu  contra  Manickaeo*. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  ha  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant*  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  hia  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  hia 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  hia  new  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  amidst 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  roost  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  deration  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  bo 
closely  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela- 
gian controversies,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  pursue  its  details  within  our  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Augustin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemonft 
M  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  Ecdesiastique," 
—a  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  we  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important:  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  arc  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Angustin*s  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
dvitate  Dei,  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author's 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  Retractations :  **  Interea  Roma 
Gothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sub  rege  Alarico, 
atque  impetu  magnao  cladis  eversa  est :  cujus  ever- 
fttoiXGiu  (icomiu  fstlsonini  miiltorumcjuG  cultorv?s^ 
quos  u&itnto  nomine  Pagunos  vocamus,  in  ChriBtia- 
nam  religionem  referre  conantes,  soli  to  acerb)  us 
et  amarius  Deum  verum  blasphemare  coeperunt 
Unde  ego  exardeacens  zelo  domus  Dei,  ad  versus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  errores,  libros  de  CiviUUe 
Dei  scribere  institui.  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
roe  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebant,  quae 
differre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  eulvendum 
occupabanC  Hoc  autem  de  Civitaie  Dei  grande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  multorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  Pagaoi  colere  consuerunt,  ne- 
cessarium  esse  arbitrentur  ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt  Sequcntee 
autem  quinque  adversus  eos  loquuntur,  qui  fatcntur 
haec  mala,  nec  defuisse  unquam,  nec  defutura  mor- 
talihus ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  parva,  locis,  tem- 
poribus,  personisque,  variari  :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacrificatur,  propter  vitam  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  ergo 
decern  libris  duac  istac  vanae  opiniones  Christianae 
religionis  adversariac  refelluntur.  Sed  no  quisquaro 
nos  aliens  tantum  redarguisse,  non  autem  nostra 
aaseruisae,  reprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  operiB 
hujus,  quae  duodecim  libris  continetur.  Quamquam, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribuB  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
asseramu*,  et  in  duodecim  posterioribus  rcdargua- 
rous  ad  versa.  Duodecim  ergo  librorum  sequentium, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortum  duarum  Civitatum, 
qiiarum  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  niundi.  Secundi 
quatuor  excursum  eorum  sire  procursum.  Tertii 
vcro,  qui  et  postremi,  debitos  fines.    Ita  omncs 
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viginti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  de  utraqoc  Ciriutc 
conscripti,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acceperunt,  nt 
de  Civiiate  Dei  potius  vocarrntur.t'  The  leaminj,' 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  Es- 
ther than  profound ;  its  contents  are  too  miscella- 
neous and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  are  dm 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Yet,  after  enrv 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  it* 
reputation  as  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  pr  v 
ductions  of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
lirtroctatwncM  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 
428,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  carh 
dour  of  the  author.    It  consists  of  a  www  of  aJl 


his  own  productions ;  and  besides  explanations  ar.d 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  sot 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgmenU  of  dovn- 
right  errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noM-«t 
sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  » 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  th«  purest 
conscien  tiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scene*  of 
violence  and  blood.    The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious Genseric  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  a 
429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  siege  to  Hippx 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witoe»*d 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  *app*y 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  snea :  fa 
himself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
Hesh.    His  prayer  was  granted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  '28th  of  Augutt,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seven ty-sirti 
vcar  of  his  age.    The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profeuiott  f* 
the  Christian  faith.    The  only  faults  of  vhch  h« 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  arver.:.* 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  aoiuir*- 
cence  in  the  persecution  of  the  Donaii»ts.  His  in- 
tellect was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous  '• 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  U*  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  an  led*- 
scribable  charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  Ha 
style  is  fuU  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  bota  a 
purity  and  in  elegance.    His  learning  st*n>* 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authors 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  bttle,  and  of  Hebrew^ 
thing.  His  theological  opinions  varied  coasiderab-f 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian  ;  and  it  *** 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adop*d 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  pnw^ 
ti nation,  and  free-will,  which  in  modern  to** 
have  been  called  Augustinian.    Hi*  influence  m 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  ha*  bee"  £ 
mense.    Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cnorcn 
authorit_ 

theological  system 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  fra* 
nity  of  the  Jnnsenista.  The  early  Reformer,  drao» 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theo  > 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  mod  »" 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  predestinate 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surjiasaing  enrW  0  ^ 
tellect,  and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  bit 
gious  feelings.  ,  j 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  «<>*» 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Am"**'^*  wj 
appeared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Baale,  lJ   »  , 
was  reprinted  at  Pan*  in  1515.  1 


iy  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem; 
his  later  theological  system  has  in  n*<iJ 
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Dot,  hosrever,  contain  the  Epistolae,  the  •Semsoaes, 
sad  the  Emarrubkmn  n  J'taJmot,  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  A  me  r  bach.     In  1529, 
the  works  of  Augustin  were  again  published  at 
Basle,  from  the  press  of  Frobeniua,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Erasmus,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  faultless  was  a  con- 
siderable improve  me n  t  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
ess  reprinted  at  Pari,  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
*uh  tome  improvementa,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  156*1-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobeniua  at 
Hade,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
ia  1559,  and  in  1570.     In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Augustin  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Loo  vain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher Plan  tin.  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
in  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, it  ia  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  "Theologi  Lovanienaea" 
me  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  '■  at  Genera  in 
1696;  at  Cologne  in  1616 ;  at  Lyons  in  1664  ;  at 
Park  in  1586,  in  1603*  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
m  1 635,  and  in  1652.     The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
ass  published  at  Park  in  1679—1700.    It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  "former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
teaeraUy  acknowledged.    The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
sions, the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
Augustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
awl  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psahma.    The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.    The  sixth  embraces  his 
Upera  Morolia.    The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
6m  de  Cmtate  iMu    The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  the  Alanichaeans,  and  those 
against  the  Ariana.    The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Donatists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy.   Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  works  falsely  attributed  to 
Aogasttn,  Ac     The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
*ith  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
«iueh  TOlemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
nJume  upon  this  father.    This  valuable  edition 
*»s  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836—39.    The  edition  of  Le 
Cl"c  (who   calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
«  Wterdam,  in  1 700— 1 703.    It  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Clerr,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
tide* an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Vrwptr  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagiua 
°"  the  Kpistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modern  produc- 
tion* referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
°f  Augustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
'P^e  to  enumerate  : — De  Ciritate  Dei :  editio  priu- 
•*V«,  e  iDonasterio  Sublacensi,  1467,  foL;  Mogun- 
u*  per  Petr.  Schoefler,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  et  Nic.  Triveth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
jkfde  in  1479  and  again  in  1515 ;  commentariis 
iHiuuatam  studio  et  labore  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Basileae, 
1555,  1570,  foL;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 


Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis  Paris,  1613,  1636,  foL, 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  Cumfeuumu :  editio 
princepa,  Mediolani,  1475,  4 to.  ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573, 8vo.;  Antverp.  1567,  1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12ma  apud  Eixe- 
vir.;  Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  Berol.  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
Taachnitx),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Bruder ;  Oxon. 
Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey.  De  Fafc  et 
Operibm :  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4  to.  1473? 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Bintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Doetrina  Christiana:  Helms  tad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegius,  cum  praef.  J.  F.  Burscheri.  De 
Spirit*  et  biter*:  Li  pa.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius ;  Kegimont  1 824,  8 vo.  cum  praef.  H. 
Olshausen.  De  Conjuyui  AduUermie  :  Jenae,  1 698, 
4 to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsulti  eeleberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Eccleaiae  de  matrimonii 
dissolution?  illuatratur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles,  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius  bishop  of  CaJama.  Among 
the  best  modern  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editora  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Bcrti  u  De  rebus  geatis  Sancti 
Augustini,"  Ac  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
"Kirchengeschichte,*'  voL  xv. ;  Neander,  u  Gea- 
chichte  der  Chriatlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,"  vol. 
ii. ;  Bahr,  MGeschichte  der  Rbmischen  Literatur," 
Sup/  trmcnt,  voL  ii.  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Oudin.  "  Conunentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiae  Antiquia,"  vol.  i.  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G..  Schonemann'a  •>  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Patrum  Latinorum,"  voL  ii.  pp. 
33—363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vosaii  "  Historia  de  Contro- 
vcrsiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt," 
Opp.  voL  vL;  C.  W.  F.  Walcha  **  Ketxerhistoric," 
voL  iv.  und  v.;  G.  F.  Wiggers'  "  Versuch  einer 
pragmat.  Darstellung  des  Augustinismus  und  Pela- 
^.unMi.ih,"  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.j 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO  MULUS,  the  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia  ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  MwfivAAot,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  d.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoacer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  liattlc  of  Actium,  m.  c.  31. 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
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closes  with  the  deposition  of  the  son  of  Orestes  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  last  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orkstbs,  Odoacer*]  (A mm.  Marc 
Eroerpia,  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Chronicon,  ad  Zcnonem ;  Jornand.  de  Regnorum 
Succession^  p.  59,  de  Reb.  Goth.,  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  de  BelL  Goth.  i.  1,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris ;  Evagrius,  ii.  16.)  [W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  b.  c  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octarius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  rather,  C.  Octarius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  l*€aar6s.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.  (Suet.  Aug.  94;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  l,&c.) 

Augustus  lost  his  rather  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaus 
Damasccnus,  De  VU.  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  culoginm  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  rather  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-rather,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  altovc  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Darnasc. 
Lc4;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59 ;  Suet  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  bis  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  net  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  &  &  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(  a.  a  45 ),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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uncle,  bat  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  account 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. During  his  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  and 
this  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  cm  t!v 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  Cae>a:"* 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  batik  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (SuotJig. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  41.)  Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  bin>- 
self :  he  constantly  kept  him  about  bis  person,  sad 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  mad* 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  sob. 
though  without  informing  him  of  it  In  the 
autumn  of  b.  c  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
his  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  aeconhr .< 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Oclavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Serviha,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  broken  oft 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  n 
early  age,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  rf 
m agister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  his  node.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it  and  gsve  it  to 
M.  Lepidus  instead,  probably  because  he  thoofhi 
his  nephew  not  vet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  "in  «i 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Oetao  and  Parthians;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prac- 
tical training  in  military  affairs,  he  sent  him  to 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legion* 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  him.    It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  tmrpw* 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  but  sitbooffc 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  srrt 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advantages  forth' 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  rhet<*nn»a 
Apollodorus  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathematical! 
Theogcnes,  with  him  from  Rome.    When  Caestf 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  c  c  «. 
he  remembered  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  sod  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apolkmis,  U* 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  1 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  43.    But  ttof> 
turned  out  far  differently.    Augustus  had  srarcen 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months,  when  he  was  ««• 
prised  by  the  news  of  his  uncle's  murder,  m 
March,  b,  c.  44.    Short  as  his  retioVnce  at  «» 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  of*a 
his  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  » 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  cowdttdos. 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  p" 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distrogni»l>« 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  I".vnarJ 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  domi"1^  u*j 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  aft*  1 
which  ho  was  afterwards  guilty.  It  was  st  Ap* 
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Ionia,  also,  that  Augustus  formed  bis  intimate 
fijendihip  with  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  and  M.  Vip- 
sjnins  Agrippa. 

When  the  news  of  Caesar's  murder  reached  the 
troops  in  IUjricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 
I -How  Augustus  to  Italy  and  avenge  his  uncle's 
death  ;  but  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
List  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
frierel*.    In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lqiue,  near  Brandusiurn,  and  here  be  heard  of 
bis  adaption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.    At  Brand  usium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  sainted  by  the  soldiers  as 
(.aisar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
now  was  C  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
ri>  u'hb<>urhood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  ap- 
parently about  the  beginning  of  May.    Here  he 
demanded  nothing  bat  the  private  property  which 
Caesar  had  left  tuna,  bnt  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor. 
Tkf.  »tate  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
sod  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
iKill  w  \ih  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  bund  the  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Rome, 
sod  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  effect. 
It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar's 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
pre  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
tw,  in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  uncle's  property  which  he  had  bc- 
u  jeathed  them  in  his  will.    Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
lus  objects ;  bnt  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  favour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
(AvroNius,  p.  1215,  b.J     Augustus  had  to  con- 
tend  against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
<<  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony ;  bnt 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
dawn  against  the  hitter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
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tfo  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  the  legio  Mania 
and  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
*ith  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
jwly  nan  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.   On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
thud  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
<n trosted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  a  c.  43,  he 
repeated  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
a«ked:  Augustas  obtained  the  command  of  the 
fny  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
ri^t  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
tod  o(  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.    He  was  accordingly 
*nt  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
J«m,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.   Augustus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 


Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 

impcrator.  The  mil  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tions which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Uaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustas  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  Bnt  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martius,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius,  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  nppointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Ktruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  array  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
rvi  publieae  ootutituendae^  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription  :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Augustas 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
1'ompcius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cat  off  all  pro- 
visions from  Rome.    The  army  assembled  at  Rhe- 
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gium ;  but  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompeios  gain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  in  the  very  tight  of 
Augustus-  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
s  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 


sailed  across 

and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachium 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  bad  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  a.  c.  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs :  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  folio  we  re 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext.  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces, 
lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusiuro  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext.  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex- 
pected war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  l'rae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
famine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  n.  c  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustas,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  n.  c  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Livia,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuae^*- 
ful.  Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brand  usium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brand  usium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  wan  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  lllyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustas  and  widow  of  C.  Marcellu*,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
bad  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  surTenrj* 
greatly  from  scarcity :  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage at  Rome  shewed  the  exas  pe  ration  of  the  pt^- 
ple.  Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urgent  wants  wart 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  sad  tail 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  bat  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  bad  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Mu*uam,  is 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procu>- 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  vA 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Acaua. 
I  n  return  for  these  concessions  he  was  to  ptondt 
Italy  with  corn.  In  order  to  convince  the  Kocwoi 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Marccllus,  the  son  of  Octa vis  and  step 
son  of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  oceasmn, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  every  v\L<>. 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  genera 

favourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  sod 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  so  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.    A  pretext  wss  sooa 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.    Augustus  soliotal 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  bat  they  did 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  riad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  suffer.    The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Deawcaares. 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius ;  but  the  Utter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  be  bad  gained,  aad  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  sod 
send  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  u> 
take  part  in  the  war.    Antony  hereupon  sxW  » 
Tarentnray  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  *i*fl 
300  ships ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augusta*  bad 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistant* 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony ;  but  his 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  uki 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  the  times  compelled  then  is  by 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust.    Augustus  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  *»* 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  incn-nse  the  fleet  «rf  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  oftce  « 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.    While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther.   Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanios  Agnpps  **~ 
ceived  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  aw 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  aU 
sides;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Aagostui 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  kndi*$ 
at  Lilybaeum.    Pompeius  remained  in  his 
inactivity;  in  a  sea- tight  off  My  lac  he  lost  thin) 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tsuromeniuau 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  pat  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Ai» 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  nr*w 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  fof  ftUD" 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  UWP** 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.    Be  *ss  " 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  w 
mninder  of  his  life  as  pontiles  maxinua  l« 
forces  which  Augustas  had  under  his  cosunsa 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  w  ^ 
legions,  independent  of  the  ligbt-srmed  troop* 
the  cavalry,  and  to  COO  ships.  A»™*«» 
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Ita  soldiers  with  garlands  and  money,  and  promised 
.*til]  farther  rewards ;  bat  the  veteran*  insisted 
rpoB  tbetr  dismission,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
v\t  lands  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
lam,    Augustas  quelled  the  rebellion  in  it*  cora- 
neoceateut  by  severity  combined  with  liberality : 
b  d:&mj**ed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Mo- 
lina and  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
rc.redately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  »pread 
t  irtbrr  among  the  soldiers.    The  latter  were  satis- 
with  the  promise*  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  wen  as- 
•^ned  to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
mw  sect  back  the  ships  of  Antonv,  and  took  pos- 
m  u«m  of  Africa.    The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
b occur  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
Banner;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
y^<xeuzM  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
*:ate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
fastui  addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
l.it,  and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
*tre  offered  him.    He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
tk  13th  of  November,  b.  c  36.    The  ab  undant 
«-pply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
fotoe  satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
mi  is  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
ha  victory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
Lid  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  the  third.    He  first  endeavoured, 
clever,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
t&e  confiuion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
id  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  fee  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
oj! league  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
me life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
ared.   This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
;?.rvwarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifcx 
caximus,  though   Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
*"m  yet  alive ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
»»uld  inhabit  a  public  building,  that  his  person 
Aoald  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
>i'Je  of  the  tribunes.    Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
^"afoe,  Antony,  ssnd  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
gradually  became  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
donld  break  oat  between  them,  the  fault  could  not 
!<*»hiy  he  with  Augustus.    But  matters  did  not 
f«  come  to  this  :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
fci<  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
««n.   After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
n!«?nt  veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  agninst 
«'iue  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com- 
pete masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
10  pay  their  tribute.    Augustus  marched  along  the 
oust,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
>>  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydcs :  their 
^pital  Mctulum  was  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
*OQed ;  bat  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  °f  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
sihes  by  the  brave  Japydcs  themselves  (b.  c  35).  As 
tb*  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
A  i^jjtiu  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  1'an- 
noautni  in  Segestica.    After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  before  the  town  of  Scgcsta,  which, 
after  s  iiege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.  Au- 
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gust  us,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
Geminus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony  ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  arlairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 


Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soou  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  bad  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  be  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  a  c.  33,  which 
Le  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  T alius,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  frieud  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina- 
tions ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  a.  c  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  ns 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  In 
b»  c  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Mcssalla.  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  daring  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  Btonns ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actium  in 
A ca mania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  de|»ended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persona 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her,    His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  last,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  Land 
forces  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
nnder  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thns 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
n.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samoa.  The 
confidence  of  bis  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samoa  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 

5 tut  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Sgypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samoa  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  B.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  be  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  ceusus ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  fur  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex- praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  aifairs  for  ten  years 
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longer.   This  plan  was  afterward* 
times  and  he  apparently  allowed  h 
ways  persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  u  s 
or  five  years  longer.    He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate, and  retaining  for  him»rlf  those  »air: 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.     The  admin  ti- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  every  year  bv  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  U*ntti  Cactarix,  sometimes  also  calissi 
pro prae tores,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  tin**-  in- 
pleased.    He  declined  all  honours  and  di 


which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  ©J 
kingly  power;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  Hr 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  wh»c~ 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  i».  Masatta 
Flancus.   In  B.C  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleven^ 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
torship, which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsulare  and  the  tnbo- 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  im  pen  u  to 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.    When  in  a.  a  12  Lepidas, 
the  pontifex  maxim  us,  died,  Augustus,  on  whotc 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  eih-r 
colleges  of  priests.    Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  title* 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  be 
was  the  sole  master.    Other  persons  were  a* card- 
ing ly  allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  praetorahip. 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  wm  iu 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offto-» 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans.   Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch  :  he  retained  the  sijnf  - 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry  ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un- 
defined :  in  B.  c.  28  he  bad  been  made  princrp* 
scnatua,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  rife,  Au- 
gustus seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  nso«; 
important  political  matters,  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  stair 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  di*cu**>J 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  fnends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerias 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  forms :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates ;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  ss 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  bv  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  aiid 
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distributions  of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  the  people 
f  ivrt  the  substance  of  thiir  republican  freedom ; 
ATbd  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  them 
■wet  ffberatly  :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
£::le  better  thai)  a  mob. 

It  wtu  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
s  quired  bj  force  of  anns,  that  standing  armies 
(antra  datha)  were  kept  on  the  frontier*  of  the 
empire,  a*  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Kepsrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
fbaodarjons  of  flourishing  towns.  The  veterans 
»ere  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta- 
blished ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
ennnnand  of  two  eqnites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
practoria.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
police,  onder  the  name  of  cohortcs  urbanae,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  the  prnefectas  urbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Miscnuro, 
sad  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.  In  the  divi- 
*wo  of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
b.  c  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
stnet  justice  in  their  administration  ;  in  eonso- 
']a*nce  of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.  Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterans.  The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  aerarium,  out  of 
*hich  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
*as  separated  from  the  fiscus,  the  funds  of  the 
eiaperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
uwal  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
public,  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
nidations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
famine,  promoted  industry,  and  constructed  roads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
CTuunerce  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
fan  ta^rs. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
ed and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
*d  the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ftws,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
tbing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
funded him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
Kpoblican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
°ri««— M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Caepio, 
aid  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
{'  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
»  *hieh  he  himself  took  part  Most  of  them 
****  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
D<*d  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
fnark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
*«*  i»t  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
b  snare  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  be- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barkariana  In 
a.  c.  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bostarnians,  and  Moe- 
fcians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii^whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  B.  c. 
19  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
lounaea  several  towns  lor  ins  veterans,  sucn  us 
Augusta  Kmerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.    In  a,  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Oreece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samoa.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridatcs, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thin.    The  ruling  king,  Ph  mates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samon,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  a.  c  1 9,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.   His  vanity  was  so  much  gra- 
tified at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  be  had  received  from  Phraatcs 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.   In  n.  r,  18,  the 
imperium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.    In  B.c.  16  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.    In  B.  c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.    In  B.  a  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.    Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  a.  u.  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years  longer;  but  be  throw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  1 4,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Ilhricum,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nolo,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1 4,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  be  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secrwt,  until  Tibe- 
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rius  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  ho  was  immedi- 
ately saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  w;m  carried  by  the  decuriones 
of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  where  it  wan  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn  apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Marti  us, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  hi*  enjoyment*. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  hit 
power  over  the  Roman  world  j  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  father  be  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  (laughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  SexL  Pompeius :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Li  via  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.-  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus. She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  hut  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  first  fixed  ou  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 


the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  tf  hi 
daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Ancustu 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  retci 
till  Marcellus  hnd  died  in  the  flower  of  his  lif 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  father  to  nuur 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  w>n«,  Caiua  and  Lvci 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principr^  p 
Venturis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  a.  c  )  . 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  Iris  wife,  Vipsaan 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  wilL  to  marry  J  oik 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  i 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  a.  c  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  h 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  At 
gustos,  who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  ht 
conduct,  sent  her  in  a,  c  2  into  exile  in  the  isUn 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  wkkl  < 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  Ti> 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agripp 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grirf  o 
Augustus  was  increased  bv  the  deaths  of  1ms  ir.- 
Maecenas,  in  B.C.  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsoDs 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  hav< 
fallen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  L*ass 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe- 
rius, whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  u 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  sacccs»ir. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drum 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drusw. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Aago»iu» 
is- given  in  the  annexed  stemma. 


Stkmma  op  Augustus  and  his  Family. 


1. 


C. 
2.  At*. 


in  B.  C  61,  married  to 
of  M.Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  a 


of  C.  Juliu.  Cseuu 


1.  Octavia, 


1. 


1.  M.  Marcellus. 

No  ii 


2.  C.  Octavius  fa  Julius  Cabsau  Otav> 
anus  AuGUSTt  s),  married  to 
Clodia.      2.  Scribonia,       9.  Li  via. 

Julia,  married  to 
2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.       3.  Tifl«*ius,  emperor. 

No  issue. 


1.  C.  Caesar,  married  to  Li  via,  2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed  3.  Julia,  married 
the  sister  of  Germanicus.  to  Aemilia  Lepida.  to  L.  Aemilius 
Died  a.  d.  4.  Died  a.  d.  2.  Paulina. 

.  h 

1.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 

married  to  Drusilla,  married  to 

daughter  of  Germanicus.       1.  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.    2.  Drusus. 

 1 

1.  L.  Silanus.       2.  M.  Silanus.       3.  Junia  Calvina. 


 1 

4,  A  grip-   5.  Agnpp* 
pina,  Patio- 
mar-  ujus. 
ried  to        P«<  » 


A.n.14 


1.  Nero,  married 
to  Julia,  dan. 
of  Drusus,  the 
son  ofTiberius. 
(Tac  Ann.  vi. 
27.) 


"I 


Drusus, 
married  to 
Aemilia 
Lepida. 
(Tac. /Inn. 
ri.40.) 


3.  Caligula, 
emperor. 


4.  Agrippina, 
married  to 
Cn.  Domi- 


5.  Drusilla,  married 
to  1.  L  Cassias, 
and  '2.  M.  AcmiJ. 
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docs  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  into 
a  cntxal  examination  of  the  character  of  Augus- 
ts: «sW  he  did  is  recorded  in  history,  and  public 
yjaaa  in  hie  own  time  praised  him  for  it  aa  an 
eicdfcnt  prince  and  statesman  ;  the  investigation 
f  the  k*ddm  motive*  of  his  actions  is  such  a  deli- 
cate subject,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
sra  advanced  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and 
both  supported  by  strong  arguments.  The  main 
uificultj  Let  in  the  question,  whether  his  govem- 
wstwsi  the  fruit  of  his  honest  intentions  and 

fjing  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  be  was  a  straightforward 
tai  honest  man,  or  a  most  consummate  hypocrite, 
ifeuj  much  is  certain,  that  his  reign  was  a  period 
4  happiness  for  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  that 
it  removed  the  causes  of  future  civil  wars.  Pre- 
*w«s  to  the  victory  of  Actium  his  character  is  less 
i  cotter  of  doubt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
.aw*  of  his  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  faithlessness 

r'anjtd  with  cowardice,  but,  so  far  as  military 
c-urage  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  concerning  the 
&  sad  reign  of  Augustus  are  :  Sue  ton.  Augustus  ; 
Nieobms  Damasc.  tie  Vita  Attgusti ;  Dion  Cass. 
Av-bLj  Tacitus,  Artnal.  L  ;  Cicero's  Epistles 
ud  miippia ;  VeJL  Pat.  U.  69—1*24 ;  Plut,  Am- 
Sana.  Besides  the  numerous  modern  works  on 
the  History  of  Rome,  we  refer  especially  to  A. 
Wrtcfcert,  Jmpemioru  Caetari*  Attgusti ScriptoruM 
kUquat,  Fasc  i.,  Grimae,  1841,  4  to.,  which  con- 
6uas  an  excellent  account 
and  his  education  ; 

k  pp.  245—302,  who  treats  of  bis  history  down 
w>  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  LoebelL  Utter  da*  Prin- 
f J*  da  Augustus,  in  Raumer's  Historische*  Tas- 
**imck,  5ter,  Jahrgang,  1834;  Karl  Hoeck, 
ASwHSg  GackiciUe  vom  VerfaU  der  Republik  bit 
:tT  Vidttwdung  der  Alunarckie  unler  Conttantin,  L 
1.  pp.214 — 121.)  [L.S.J 
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of  the  youth  of  Augustus 
inn,  Ge*ckickU  Hums,  vol. 


COIN  OF  AVGVVTVH. 

AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Ckers,  and  the  patron  of  Avian  us  Evandcr  and 
Avsjm,  Haaunonius.   (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiiL  2,  21, 

AVIA'NUS,  FLATIUS,  the  nuthor  of  a  col- 
tnion  of  forty-two  Aesopic  fables  iu  Latin  elegiac 
'rrvN  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius,  who  is 
addressed  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
wltjtated  mind.    The  designation  of  this  writer 
JPJ*ars  under  a  number  of  different  shapes  in  dif~ 
MSS.,  such  as  Avian**,  Anianus,  Abidn**, 
and  A  run  us,  from  which  last  form  he  was 
1  •  "any  of  the  earlier  historians  of  Roman  iitera- 
«uch  as  Vossias  and  Funccius,  identified  with 
t!*  geographical   poet,  Rufus   Festus  Avicnus. 
[AvuwtTR.]  But,  independent  of  the  circumstance 
,  1  00  &ct  except  this  resemblance  of  name  can 

uch  an  opinion,  the  ar- 


gument derived  from  the  style  of  these  compositions 
must,  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  vigorous,  bold,  spirited,  and  highly  em- 
bellished rotundity  which  characterizes  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbis  and  the  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, dull  meagreness  of  the  fabulist.  Making  all 
allowances  for  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  these  pieces  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  early  effusions  of  some  unprac- 
tised youth,  who  patched  very  unskilfully  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  purer  classics,  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age. 
Cannegieter,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation,  has  toiled  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that 
Avian  us  flourished  under  the  Antonincs.  Werns- 
dorf,  again,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Theodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Macrobius  Ambrosias  Theodosius,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flavianus  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  transcribers  into  Fl.  Avian  us.  These 
are  mere  guesses,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  whatever  to  guide  us,  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later. 

AvianuB  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac 
de  Breda,  at  Deventer  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4  to.,  Gothic  characters,  under  the  title 
u  Apologus  Avium  ci vis  Roman i  adolescentulis  ad 
mores  et  Latinum  sermonem  capessendos  ntilisai- 
mus but  the  editio  princeps  is  appended  to  the 
fables  of  Aesop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twenty-seven  fables ; 
the  whole  forty- two  were  first  published  by  Rigal- 
tius,  along  with  Aesop  and  other  opuscula  (16  mo. 
Lugd.  1670).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  AmsteL  1761,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  thoee  of  NodclL  8vo.  Amstel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Tzschucke,  1  -J mo.  Lips.  1790. 

"  The  fables  of  Avian  translated  into  Englyshe" 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  u  The  Subtyl  Histo- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Esope,  translated  out  of  Frenshe 
into  Englysshe,  by  William  Cnxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  yere  of  our  lorde  m  cocc  lx x.\ iii.,  dee. 
Etijtrynted  by  Ike  tame  tie  xx  vj  doge  of  Marcke  the  germ 
of  our  lord  u  cccc  lxxxiij,  And  ike  fyrtt  yere  of  ike 
regne  of  kyng  Jtgckard  tke  tkgrde"  folio.  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Oris.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Venex. 
1736;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  K crier,  in  his 
Rom.  Fabeldickter,  Stuttgard,  1838.  (Vossius,  de 
Poett*  Latt.  p.  66  ;  Funccius,  de  Vegeta  h.  L.  Settee- 
tute,  cap.  iii  §  lvi.;  Barth.  Advertar.  xix.  '24,  xxvii 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wernsdorf, 
PoetL  Latt.  Minn.  vol.  v.  pars.  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually destroys  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phae- 
drus  and  Titianus,  upon  which  idea  the  hypothesis 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines  rests.)  [W.R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evandbr.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flacci*.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMO'NIUS.  [Hammoniuh.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  comprised  in  three  ele- 
giac distich s,  on  the  famous  work  of  Martianus 
Capclla.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Durmann, 
Antkolog.  Add.  i.  p.  738,  or  Ep.  n.  653,  ed.  Meyer.; 

.xviii.21.)  [W.  R.J 
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432  AVIENUS. 
AVIA'NUS^PHILO'XENUS.  [Philoxsv 

NUft.) 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Cassiui.] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 
anny,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 
K.  c  46.  (Hirt.  B.  A/r.  46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTUS.  The  fol- 
lowing poem*  are  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 
this  name : — 

1.  script io  Oriiis  Terrae,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  MetayJirasis 
Periaesnos  Dicmysti — Situs  Orbit — Ambitus  Orbit — 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
ir«pt^yrf<Tis  of  Dionysius,  and  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world*  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modern  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughout.  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  be  lived  ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  arc  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulncMs  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on.  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ores  Maritime^  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
been  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 
tard to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Mneotic  Gulf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  circuit,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  obyyf.  t 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  Dimes,  instmd  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually-  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed.,  and  sJ 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mxilA&d 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  coxtcJnntoo,  that 
Avienus,  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  zs- 
quaintance  with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  srere  a* 
ignorant  as  himself,  and  had  combined  and  piecr»d 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  constat 
whole, —  neglecting  with  strange   perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  those 
regions. 

3.  Araiea   Pharnomma,  and    Arainx  Pmp- 
nrxtiea,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con- 
taining 1325,  the  second  552  lines.     They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  work* 
of  A  rat  us  as  the  Descriptio  Orbit   Trrro*  dors 
to  that  of  Dionysius.    The  general  armntrt-roent  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  German  icus,  bat  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers 

of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragment*  of 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fabric  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts  and  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flow-hit: 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flavian hs  Afyrnuxius,  V.  C,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  hi 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Cant*  Sirenum,  or 
Sirenum  AUegoria,  on  the  allurements  of  the  dan  zl 
tors  of  Achelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulysses 
escaped  their  wiles ;  the  third.  Ad  Auticusdc  Aorx>, 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attends 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement. 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scared v 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (I.  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  toe 
first,  we  havo  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sty  Is  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  correspond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  litera- 
ture, although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  stiQ 
frenh  and  hale,  and  far  from  being  paralyted  by 
infirmities  ; — we  still  perceive  with  pleasure  » 
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fate  and  freedom  of  expression  in  strong  contract 
with  toe  inflated  fceblc-ucaa  and  uneasy  stiffness 
vsich  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

Amimiog  that  the  astronomical  Avienus  is  the 
nrae  with  the  geographical  Avienus,  we  can  at 
onoe  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epwtfe  of  St  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
question  by  the  Apoatle,  in  the  xvii.  chapter  of 
tbe  Acts,  Toi  yap  koI  ytvos  iauivy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  Arntus,  "  qucm  Cicero  in 
Litinum  sennonem  transtulit,  et  Germanicus  Cae- 
at,  H  nrper  ArientuJ"   Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  fair  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
isdennite  aa/«r,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tarr,  under  Vaiens,  the  V'alen Unions,  Gratian, 
ind  Thcodofciu*,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Comtantine  and  Julian.    Our  next  step  leads  us 
tpmi  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
yc.  s  little  further.     An  inscription,  discovered 
finally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
<rf  the  Furhishers,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Villa  Cacsarina,  has  been  published 
!>t  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
naoo,»  Anlbol«)gia.  (L  79,  or  Ep  .n.278,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  bars  as  a  title  R.  FasTua  V.  C.  Da  Sb  An 
btAM  Nortiam,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Frttu  Mttsomi  toltoie*   prolexpu  Avienu,  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Rome,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
hmband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
fxfctot  (carmina  muita  wrem)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
•(epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
■cred  memory  of  his  sire.    Wernsdorf  and  others 
We  »t  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Muwnius  and  son  of  Avienua,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
wne  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.    The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
1.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
nay  be  C.  Muaonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
»a»  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
«  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
<rf  this  period.    This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  aud  Philostratus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  asserts  that  be  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii. 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  bc- 
**een  the  writer  of  the   inscription   and  our 
Ariettas,  and  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  ap- 
pellation Rufus  came  into  the  family.     2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
frtd,  Pneopogr.  Cod.  Thtxxi. ),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
hate  assigned  to  our  Arienus  from  St.  Jerome, 
Riid  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Inter.  (Jraec. 
L  p.  436)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Pov^hos  ♦Vjotoi,  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionysius  and  Aratus 
ttiiirt  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
fown  some  line*  in  the  Descriptio  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person  ;  thus  he  may  be 
tiiU  very  'Pottos  ♦ifjerroj,  and  the  two  proconsular 
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'  appointments  are  in  this  way  determined.  3.  Tho 
words  '*  carmina  muita  terms "  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  we  detect  an  expression, 
**  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),"  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  tho 
I'haenoniena,  "  excelsum  rescrat  Jupiter  aethram," 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hung  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
uudnubting  confidence  of  Wernsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienua  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Mnritima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  of  Himilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  ou 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  tho 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Syni- 
machus.  So  far  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  3flfl), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (out  totum  Viryilium 
el  Livium  iambi*  scripsit\>  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  **  qui  iawbis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fabulas."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Senilis 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  havu 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  declino  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marian  us,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius  who  turned  the  duct  \  lies  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Calliroachus,  and'otheis, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  arc  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  trratise 
**  Dreviorium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provineiis  Populi  Ro- 
mani  ad  Vnlcntinianum  Augustum,"  nscrilied  to  u 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  to|iographi- 
cal  compendium  M  Scxti  Run  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,"  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  u  De  Urbibus  II  is- 
paniac  Meditcrrnncis,"  quoted  as  his  work  by 
6cvlt.i1  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hicronymus 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  F.ditio  Princcps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters,  by  Antonius  de 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Pisanus  in  4to., 
mid  bean  the  dnte  of  25th  October  (8  KaL  Nov.), 
1488.  It  contains  the  Descripiio  Orbis  Terrae^ 
the  Ora  Maritinia,  the  Aratea,  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  Flaviamu  Afyrmecitu;  besides  which 
wo  find  in  the  same  volume  the  translation  of 
Aratus  by  Cicero  and  Gerraanicus  and  the  verses 
of  Q.  SerenuB  Saroonicus  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poetoe 
Latiui  Minores  of  Wemsdorf,  which,  however, 
does  not  include  the  Aratea,  Wernsdorf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefully  edited  by  Buhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratus  is  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wemsdorf  (1825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Lemairc.  [  W.  R.] 

AVl'OLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic 

1.  M*.  AciLirs  Aviola,  consul  sufTcctus  in  b.c. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
Aviola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  52.  a.  53 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §12.) 

2.  Acilius  A  viola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
under  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  a.  d.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  41.) 

3.  M\  Acilius  Aviola,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  a.  d.  54.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
64  ;  SueL  Claud.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Julius  Ausonius  and 
Acmilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  fa- 
ther's profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  tho  poet  Ausonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  (Parent,  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AVI  TUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDl'CIUS(orECDI'- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
bis  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  A.  n.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archicpiscopal  dignity.  1 1  in  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high,  lie  took  part  in 
tho  celebrated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
A  riant  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waverera  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Gun- 
<k't>u]d  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments, although  from  politicalmotives  be  refused 
to  recant  his  errors  openly ;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigiamund  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  faith.  Avitus  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Nestorians,  Kutychians,  Sa- 
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I  belliana,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  peculiarly  mores*- 
ful  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  ti- 
tled in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormitda  he 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (emtdliam  Epir 
nenac),  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523, 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pa;:1, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  his  earl/ 
life,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  howm* 
of  canonization. 

The  works  of  Avitus  are 

1.  Sucrorum  Pucinatum  libri  qntaout*  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Vakntia,  a 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  This  collection  cp^ 
sists  of  five  distinct  pieces  all  in  hexameter  v?rv. 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  lines  De  ^«*»  Wb  " 

De  JWtttfo  OhginalL,  De  Scntrmikt  /As  I*  l» 
lurio  A  fundi,  Ds  Transitu  Maris  RtdirL 

2.  De  amsoiidoria  Ouiitatis  Lnude,  in  6C€  bru- 
meters  addressed  to  his  sister  Fuscinn.  a  nun. 

Thene  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portico*  " 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  n 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  nxxk- 
rate  praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  ta<e 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Fu;^ 
cius  has  quaintly  termed  the  **  Iners  ac  decrrjBtA 
sencctus"  of  the  Latin  language.  Barthios  u  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estiraaunft  t>-J 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  dfpnmti fi? 
and  interpolations  which  be  believes  them  toba--* 
suffered  from  the  monks  in  ages  still  more  bur*..* 
rous.  Besides  his  effusions  in  verse,  Avitn-  * 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  rpx.'  \ 
mid  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  the*  - 
following  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-soven  letters  to  and  from  varicwu  [-  ■- 
sons  of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  u  De  Festo  Rugatkmu*  H  ^« 
ejus  Institution?" 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilies. 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  be  was  well  versea  »' 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  be  poswsv^ 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  uvy 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  van  j» 
point*  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  and 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Stnubort  in 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Beroatfu*. 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinonim 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  puMisbed  cr&- 
lectively  with  notes  by  Pcre  Sirmond,  at  P.u~a 
1643,  8vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opu*"«  "* 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writer*  ail 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Ptvt  !a 
Baumc,  Paris  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venirf. 
17*29,  fol.  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  h« 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  v«»L  »> 
the  ThcMHr.  Atiitifot,  bv  Dom.  Martenne.  [W.K  I 

AVITUS,  A'LPIUUS.  The  Utin  poetqu^- 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mary 
suppose  him  to  bo  the  same  person  with  Attn* 
Flavus — the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestius  and  can- 
temporary  with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  w •»< 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocks!  w 
listeu  to  his  orations  (Senec  Comtror.  1 1 )— and  wiih 
Fluvius  Alfius  referred  to  by  Pliny  (//.  A',  it  <Vi 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphins.  IKw 
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Vossins  conjectures  that  his  designation  nt  full 
length  and  properly  arranged  may  have  been  Fln- 
ru»  Alriu*  Avitus.  AU  this  is  Tery  ingenious  nnd 
very  uncertain.  We  know  from  Terentianus  Mau- 
ra* (L  2448),  that  Alphins  Avitus  composed  a 
upon  Illustrious  Men,  in  Limbic  dimeters, 
ling  to  several  books;  and  eight  lines  are 
cited  by  Priscian  from  the  second  book,  forming  a 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  who 
betrayed  his  pupils  to  Camillas;  besides  which, 
three  lines  more  from  the  first  book  are  contained 
ia  some  M&S,  of  the  same  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
toL  L  pp.  410,  553,  \oL  il  p.  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
823,  94 7,  11 36,  ed.  Putsch.)  These  fragments  are 
given  in  the  Antiudogia  Lutina  of  Burmann,  ii.  p. 
267,  and  Add.  ii  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  is  also  an  "Alpheus  philologus"  from 
whom  Priscian  adduces  five  words  (vol.  i.  p.  370, 
td.  Kr-,  or  p.  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfim  whose 
«ork  on  the  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
»  r.  Manwriini.  (Wernsdorf,  Pocti.  Lntt.  Minn. 
*oL  iiL  p.  xxx  i.,  toL  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  826.)  [W.  R.] 
AVPTUS,  GALLO'NIUS,  was  legate  over  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  under  Aurelian,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
^  opiscus  in  the  life  of  Bonosus.  Some  critics  have 
■apposed,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  "  allocutio 
«potMaJis,M  in  five  hexameters,  preserved  among  the 
*  fragmenta  epithalamiorum  veteram,"  and  thnt  the 
little  poem  itself  was  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
lays  which  were  composed  and  recited  when  Gal- 
IwTJua  celebrated  the  marriages  of  his  nephews. 
(PoUio,  Cr€tfL  11.)  Wernsdorf,  however,  considers 
that  the  lines  belong  to  Alcimus  Avitut  Alethiiis. 
IAuttmics.]  (Wernsdorf,  Potit.  Ixxtt.  Minn.  vol. 
ir.  pars  ii.  p.  501  ;  Burmann,  AnthUog.  Hi.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Maesa,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Domna  and  Septi- 
r  u-  x-\  eru*.  uncle  hy  marria?*'  i»f  Caracalla,  father 
of  Julia  Soemias  and  Julia  Mania-  a,  and  maternal 
.rindfather  of  Elagabalns  and  Alexander  Severus. 


its  of  Dion  Cassius,  governed  in  succes- 
Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
inherited  the  name  of  Aviiua — an  ap- 
by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
■imtingnish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxxviii.  30, 
lxxix.  16;  Herod ian,  v.  3.  §  2  ;  sec  also  the  genca- 
li^rkal  table  under  CaRACALLA.)         [W.  R.] 

"AVITUS,  M.  MAECl'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Ati- 
lecgne,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
ia  the  pursuits  of  literature,  field-sports,  jurispru- 
dence, and  arms.    The  first  public  office  to  which 
he  was  promoted  was  the  praetorian  praefecture  of 
fiaoL,  and  whilst  in  retirement  in  his  villa  near 
'  -rrr!'.:it.  he  WM  MPofated  rra-t<  r  off  the  BlUrfftfl 
of  Ganl.    During  this  period,  be  twice  went  ns 
ambassador  to  the  Visigothic  court,  first  in  A.  d.  450 
toTbeodoric  I-,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
of  Attila ;  secondly  in  a.  d.  456,  to  Theodoric  1 1., 
oa  which  last  occasion,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths,  raised  to  the  vacant  throne ;  but,  after  a 
years  weak  and  insolent  reign,  was  deposed  by 
KcimfT,  arid  lefind  U)  private  lift  as  btthop  <>{ 
Placentia.    But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  fled  to  the  snnc- 
toary  of  his  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivas  in  Au- 
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vergne,  and  there  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  n.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinarus ;  his 
public  life  from  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  11,  and  Idatius, 
Chronkon,  [A.  P.  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Pxrp.  F. 
Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
paludamentum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  cross, 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 
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AULANUS  EVANDER.  [Evandkr.] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Ocnus.  He  was  slain  by 
Messnpus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Pcrusia.    (Virg.  Aen.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)     [L.  S.] 

AU'LIA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Persons 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  A  alius  Ccrretanut,  obtained  the  con- 
sulship twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  a.  c.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomen 
Aulus,  as  Sextius  from  Sextus,  Marcius  from  Mar- 
cus and  Quintius  from  Quintus.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  this  gens  is  Ckrrktanus. 

AULIS  (AwAit),  a  daughter  of  Ogygus  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
§  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissus.  (Steph.  Byz. 
jr.  r.  AiAfr.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
wntched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  vpaltSfKcu. 
[Alalcomknia.]  [L.  S.] 

M\  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  allies  was  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  n.  c.  208.  (Liv.  xxvii.  26,  27.) 

AULCNIUS  (AuAsW),  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  36.  §  5.)     [L.  S.J 

AURA  (Affya),  a  daughter  of  Lelas  and  Peri- 
boea,  wns  one  of  the  swift-footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Dionysus  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nysus inspired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  was  seized 
with  madness,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus 
Dionys.  260.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race-horse  and  of  one  of  Actaeon  s  dogs.  (Paus.  vi. 
13.  §  5  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were:  Drumann  (Uesch.  I{oms% 
iii.  p.  128)  conjectures,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
AU.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottae,  who 
were  consuls  in  B.  c.  75,  74,  and  65  respectively, 
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were  her  brotbert.  She  carefully  watched  over  the 
education  of  her  children  (Dial,  de  Orat.  28 ;  corap. 
Dion  Cass.  xliv.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him  ;  and  Caesar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  groat  affection  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifex  Maximus,  B.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  .his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Suet  Cues.  13.)  It  was  Aurelia  who 
detected  Clodius  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dca  in 
B.  c  62.  (Pint  Cat*.  9,  10;  Suet.  Caet.  74.)  She 
died  in  b.  c.  54,  while  her  son  was  in  OauL  (Suet 
Caet.  26.) 

AURE'LIA  FADILLA.  [Antoninus, p.21L] 
AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
family  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orestes,  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  b.  c  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvus,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinus,  p. 
93,  b.J 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILLA,  abeautiful  but  pro- 
fligate woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (SalL  Cat.  15,  35  ; 
A  ppian,  B.  C.  ii.  2 ;  com  p.  Cic.  ad  Font.  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Coroifi- 
cius  in  b.  c.  49.  (Caelius,  ap.  Cic  ad  Fan.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (Ixxviii.  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caracal  la,  woo  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Rcantu  or  Retianu*.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  furv.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus,  but  in 
some  fasti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valcrianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (Vopisc  c  17.)  He  was  of 
such  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moesin.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  bis 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
t  temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costlv  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 


military  exercises.  After  entering  npon  the  onrr 
of  arms,  be  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  aad  became  so  re- 
nowned for  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons  sad 
for  individual  prowess,  that  his  comrades  dktu- 
guished  him  as  u  Hand-on-tword "  (Awrrtiattv 
mamu  ad  ferrum).    In  a  war  against  the  Sartna- 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.   When  tribune  vi 
the  sixth  legion  in  Gaul,  he  repelled  a  pn-datorr 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.    His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  s 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  oldrt 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  ade^u^ 
to  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  liber- 
ator of  Illyria  and  Restorer  of  GauL  Having  bwo 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  caputs- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  unporU&t  *w 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as- 
sembly held  at  Byzantium,  publicly  returned  thank* 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangen  t»y 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  preaentue 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decor* two*,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect    At  the  same  time,  be 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  hnr. 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marri^r. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  sutiVcttu  «o 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  rer;u 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  G allien ua;  but  great  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  him  under  Claudia*,  br 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  preri«i*r 
held  by  his  adopted  father,  and  was  entrusted  wita 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Gotha,  s> 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  of  tie 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  took  pace 
at  Sinnium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  baited  »♦ 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillos,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius,  at  the  same  time  assorted  b;i 
own  claims  at  Aquileia ;  but,  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  within  lea*  taw 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  a^uined  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  ab^t 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  Angust, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  s  sacce* 
sion  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  s  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formalW  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  hi*  nr*i  ef- 
forts against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  arid  \  an- 
dais,  who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powers! 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  mvagir? 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  dr 
feat  were  forced  to  submit,  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kiogv  and 
other  noble  youths,  as  hostages,  and  furniihiag  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribe*,  which  ws*  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em- 
peror was  employing  every  exertion  to  cut  off  th'if 
retreat,  he  failed  to  watch  them  in  front  Tw 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this  ovrrapbt, 
pressed  boldly  forwards,  outstripped  their  heavy 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  all 
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Cisalpine  Gaol.  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
Placentia,  they  avoided  a  battle  and  sought  shelter 
in  a  thick  forest.  laming  from  thence  under  cloud 
of  night,  thej  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
with  great  "laughter,  and,  advancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aurelian, 
having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in- 
i-ar  tana,  and  in  two  sul 


During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  »editiun  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senators  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
(fuirgea.  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  far- 
timed  Zenobia  [Zbnobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathus  [Odksathus],  who  had  been 
(vnnitted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
purtion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Kgypt.    '1  he 
Romans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba- 
rous tribes  on  the  Thmcian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.    Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  O routes,  not  far  from 
Antioch.  The  Palmyrenians,  being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emesa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capitaL  Aurelian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, the  queen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia.   A  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  friendship.    The  affairs  of  these 
irgioiii  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.    At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  had  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zenobia  Augustus.    He  immediately  turned 
buck,  marched  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.    While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotamia, it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
their  prince.    Aurelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

Bat  Aurelian labours  were  not  yet  over.  All  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  IUyria,  and 
Thrace,  now  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Ta- 
tkicl-s],  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  had  been  left 
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in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself,  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Porapey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son— 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  bis  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  laws  were  pas»«'d  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  bad  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thorn  and  sol- 
diers arc  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dk-- 
tated  by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
yean  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnesthcus,  his  fxeedman 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  march  between  Hcracleia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he 
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military  talents  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues  as  a  commander 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
U*£Oons  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  license. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stern  and  indexible  justice;  for  we 
find  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  his  rule  without 
a  murmur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  sorved  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominion,  and  after  his 
death  displayed  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  faults  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passious,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurciian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  was  Ulpia  Severina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Crinitus.  He 
hud  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Home  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c.  4'2.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pannonian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  assumed  the  regal  diadem ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  read  upon  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  on  emperor  the  arro- 
gant and  impious  titles  of  Lord  and  God  (Deo  ei 
Domino  noatro  A ureiiuno  A  mi.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  are 
nn  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscus,  founded,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  some  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians,  and  in  the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosi- 
mus.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  Coins,  which  are  usually  our  surest 
guides,  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Te  trie  us  ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillcmont  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  so  also  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbon  among  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Goths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtful.      [W.  R.J 


COIN  OF  ACRELIAMA. 

AURKLIA'NUfl,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LTUS, 
a  very  celebrated  I^atin  physician,  respecting  whose 
age  and  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writers  place  him  as  early  a*  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  while  others  endeavour  to 
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prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  titer.  Thi* 
opinion  is  founded  principally  upon  the 
stance  of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contempora- 
ries or  rivals.  Numidia  has  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  di- 
rect evidence  ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded,  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  incorrectne** 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  be 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  Italy.  But 
whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  faults  of  style  may  exist  in  bis 
writings,  they  afford  us  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a 
professed  and  zealous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  and  it  is  principally  from  hi* 
work  that  we  arc  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  hi*  de- 
scriptions of  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  he  display* 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diagnostic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disorders  which  are 
not  to  bo  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  anther. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  it  roust  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  oom;»- 
tcnt  knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  «  c!«r 
and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  da***  d 
acute  and  chronic^  nearly  corresponding  to  disease* 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  thev 
supposed  states  he  founds  his  primary  indication* 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  thr*r 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unncce**»ry 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  reeogniie  their  exig- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  thr  u. 
Hence  his  writings  are  lens  theoretical  and  nvir? 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity ;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pn*- 
ceded  them.  They  contributed  in  an  especial  mai:- 
ner  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  If 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  vaikaXKO* 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fulfilling 
them.    The  great  defect  of  Caelius  Aurelianm  (a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  be 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases  and  not  ref- 
ficiently  attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  wlM 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  » tl" 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  much  atteu 
tion  to  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.    This  view  of  the  whfrt 
leads  him  not  infrequently  to  reject  active  snd  de- 
cisive remedies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  the* 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications;  so  that, al- 
though his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  »tjW 
bad,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  On  An* 
mat,  "Celcrum  Passion  um,"  (or  "De  Morbw  An>- 
tis,")  and  five  books  On  Chronic  D#uxs,  *T* 
dnrum  Passionum"  (or  **  De  Morbis  ( 'nron'c|!  J} 
The  books  On  Chronic  Dincnses  were  first  publish^ 
in  folio,  Basil.  1529;  those  On  A***"" 
8vo.  Paris,  1533.    The  first  edition  of  the  wjje 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8m.  MJg 
perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Amman,  Am»UJ.  1' 
4 to.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.   »hf  •*> 
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c<!  iuoo  of  the  whole  work  is  that  by  Holier,  Ion- 
ian, 1774,  8ro.  2  vols.    A  new  edition  waa  begun 
at  Pahs  by  Delattre,  1826,  8vo.,  but  only  one  vo- 
k^aie  was  published.  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caeliua  Aurclianus  were  published  by  C.  G. 
Kuan,  which  are  reprinted  in  his  OpusctUa  Acade- 
mim  Mediea  et  Philologies,  Lips.  1827, 1828,  8vo. 
rcu.  iL  p.  1,  &c   For  further  information  respecting 
Cariiaa  Aorelianua,  see  Haller's  BiSlioth.  Medic 
Prxt.  roL  L  ;  Sprengel  a  Hut  de  la  Med.  toL  iL  ; 
Rosttcks  Hist  of  Med.;  and  Choulant's  Handbuck 
■itr  Bichrtixnde  fur  die  AeUere  Medici*,  Leipzig, 
Sro.  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the  pre- 
.c-Jjn^  aec ount  has  been  taken.         [W.  A.  G.J 
AURELIA'NUS  FESTl'VUS.  [Fkstivus.] 
AURfTLIUS,  one  of  the  names  of  sereral 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aukklius,  Caracali.a,  Ca- 
rinus,  Carur,  Claudius,  Com  mod  us,  Maxbn- 

TIU8,     MaXIMIANUS,     NuMBRIANUS,  PROUUS, 

Quintillus,  Romulus  Skvekuh,  Verus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTON l'NUS,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  philosophe r," 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  Coclian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  a.  d.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verus,  while  from  his 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  aide  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilius  Severus.  The  princij«d 
members  and  connexions  of  the  family  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table  : — 


Annius  Verus,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  municipium  of  Succubo  in  Spain. 

Annius  Verus,  consul  for  a  third  time  a.  d.  1 26, 
and  praef.  urb.  Married  Rupilia  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Rupilius  Bonus,  a  consular. 

1  


Consul, 
a.©.  128. 


Annia 
Conufcia, 
Touuger 
than  M. 
Aureiiua. 


Annius  Verus.  Married 
Domitia  CalviHa,  named 
also  Lncilla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 

 I 


I 

Annia  Galcria 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pius  Augustus. 


1 


M.  Annius  Verus, 
postca 

M.  A  urrlius  Antoninus 
A  uo  ust  ua.  Married 
his  first  cousin,  Annia 
Faustina. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurclius 
Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 


Maternal  Dt  wut. 

L.  Catilius  Severus 
consul  a.  d.  120,  and  praef.  urb. 
I 

Catilia.    (Not  named), 
married,  it  would  seem, 
L.  Calvisius  Tullus, 
a  second  time  109. 


I 

Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Verus. 

I 

M.  Annius  Verus, 


M.  AuRKLiua  Antoninus 
Aug. 


1. 

Aanina 

\  CTU* 


Jied 

170. 


Antoninus 
Geminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Commodns, 
died  when 
4  years  old. 


J 


L.  Aurehus  Corn- 
modus  Augustus, 
born  31  August, 
a.  I).  1G1.  Mar- 
ried Drutia  Cris- 


\nnia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurclius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurclius.  Her  second  bus- 
band  was  Claudius  Pom- 
pina,  daughter  of  pcianus,  a  Roman  knight, 
Brutius  Praesens.     of  Syrian  extraction. 


I 

Vibia 
Aurelia 
Sabina, 


Domitia 
Faustina. 


Fadilla. 


N.B.  ML  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod.  18;  Hcrodian.  i.  12), 
-trid  one  of  the«e  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
sons  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurclius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
and  died  young.    (See  Tillemont.) 


The  father  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
praetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
.Van  iu*  Verus,  and  from  a  very  early  period  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
bottom  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
j<«ara  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
a*  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
■imposition,  was  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
drt«s  him  not  as  Verus  but  Verisnutvs.  At  the  age 
of  f.fleea  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
tniiaed  to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Rut  not  long  after  ( 1 38), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  bis  intended 
father  in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
suddenly  opened  up  to  tbe  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  explained  under  Antoninus 


Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ccionius  Commodus,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  hitter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Aelius  Caesar  waa  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionius  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147*  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  va- 
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rious  other  honours  and  privileges  befitting  his 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
iton  and  his  adopted  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ceionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperor*  henceforward 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Aurelius  Vera*.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuccia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon  ;  while  Statius  Prise  us, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
1 62  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Arincniacus,  Parthicus  Afiurimug^  and  Medicos. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  his  legates,  and  all  the 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aurelius  a: 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  which 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  trites 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  including  the  Marconuooi. 
the  Alani,  the  Jazyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Sanaa:*, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  frwa 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  nume\ja> 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed many  buildings  and  much  property,  sidodj 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  ntmuVn 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Vera*. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolred  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  fce. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  olfcrwl 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion 

The  con  tea   which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  v*nic$ 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  w!wk 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  wb» 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  chronological  arrangement,  thit  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progrv* 
of  the  struggle.    Medals  are  our  only  sure  guide 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  neces- 
sarily meagre  and  imperfect.   It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presenos  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  fa 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  bowerer,  is 
1 69,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  \  en» 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetioum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.    Marcus  hastened  bsc* 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  d 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  toward* 
the  close  of  the  year.    He  now  prosecuted  the 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour,  althou.'fl 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  tw 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  slam, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  uV 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  j>y 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture  of  u« 
imperial  palace.     In  consequence  of  the  ****** 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  effort*, 
legends  Germanic**  and  Gtmumia  &bad» 
appear  upon  tho  coins,  while  Partkicus,  A  menace 
and  Medico*  are  dropped,  a*  having  more  espc"' 
ally  appertained  to  L.  Verus.    Among  the  nmse- 
rous  engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epx»> 
a  battle  fought  on  the  frozen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassias  (Ui«- 
7);  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  imporu^ 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  cutum- 
stances  believed  to  be  supernatural,  gave  nse  to 1 
famous  controversy  among  the  historisn*  of  Con^ 
tianity  upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Mi«c* 
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of  :he  Thundering  I^t-gion.  Those  who  may  desire 
to  investigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
fslly  disensssd  in  th«  correspondence  between  King 
sad  Moyle.  (Moyle's  Worts*  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1726?) 
rhert  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
te en t  in  Lardner's  **  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies'* (chap,  xr.),  and  many  useful  remarks  are  to 
be  loond  in  Milman's  History  of  Christianity  (chap. 
til),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  **  lllustratians, 
4c  from  Tertullian"  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
j-^-d  ruiracle,  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  s  portion  of  Fleury 's  -  Ecclesiastical  History," 
pobHshed  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  met,  that 
the  Romans  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
Mutation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
attributed  their  preservation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
ution  of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  aim  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  below  catch  in  the  hoUow  of 
their  «hiclds. 

This  success,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
■as  accompanied,  seem  to  have  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub- 
nr.Mion  or  claimed  protection.    But  the  fruits  were 

\tr.ted  from  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturbance*  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
*rid  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect, 
raustma  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
chntng  health  of  ber  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
*?eedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
the  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Couunodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
dia* Cassias,  who  had  gained  great  fume  in  the 
Parthian  war  commemorated  above,  who  bad  sub- 
sequently suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
r  ^ypt,  and  bad  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
tastera  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
yeroa    Her  object  was  to  persuade  htm  to  bold 
Wself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
mured  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Cas,i„s  was  meditating  upon  these  propo- 
wl»,  he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
continuation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
ckuraed  bis  successor.  The  falseness  of  the  rumour 
toon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
•as  beyond  forgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
•ad  resolved  to  maintain  bis  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
nitted  to  Rome  by  M.  Vents,  the  legate  commanding 
n>  Cappadocia.   Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Punno- 
no,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cussius 
**»  assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
kring  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
niontht  und  %ix  days.    His  son  soon  after  shared 
«te  tome*  fate.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 


the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  wannest  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  civil  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse, might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fall  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject  —  his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  bead  of  the  traitor  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderers  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  bad  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fa- 
voured his  designs.  Not  one  individual  suffered 
death ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes  ;  and 
n nally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
1  ordered  the  papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  ber  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1 76,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Coramo- 
dus,  now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required  According- 
ly, after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  bad 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Marcomanni, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  (juadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  tho 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17  th  of  March,  180,  iu  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  sun,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apollonius, 
aud  Junius  Rusticus.    lie  studied  the  principles 
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of  composition  and  oratory  under  H erodes  Atticas 
and  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  his  close  and  unre- 
mitting application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Apolog.  i.  init.)  as  Vcrusimtu  "  the  phi- 
losopher," an  epithet  by  which  ho  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his  deration 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogcnes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity  with  his  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  with  Fronto 
[Fhonto];  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  zeal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenberg,  Di»- 
tertatimes  ad  Constitutions  M.  Aurclii  Imperutoris, 
Lug.  Bat.  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
MdftKov  'Arrowfyov  tow  aUroKpiropos  rmy  cis 
iavrhv  fUSkia  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  common- place 
hook,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurclius  exer- 
cised tho  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent.  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring^  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate  ;  he 
steadfastly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
mauifehting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  his  jus- 
tice was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gioom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
ouly  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  iu  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  pure  philosophy.   Iu  gene- 
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ml  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  steadfly 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  wh<*e 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  tlian  twenty  year*. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  fairly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nine ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gcdi, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  nui- 
veraal  was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  t* 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  bowebi*l 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  that  be 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  be  treated 
the  Christians  ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  ws» 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  owa- 
pletely  at  variance  with  his  own  general  principlf «, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  sod 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pins.  Tb« 
numerous  apologies  published  during  hu  reirn 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  «u 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  bat  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycarp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  Ut>* ) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign*  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  *r 
veral  years  afterwards.  ( 1 77.)    It  would  be  but  s 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excess  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  v/no 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  car©  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  por 
vinces.    But,  insofar  at  the  proceedings  in  Oa* 
arc  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
received  his  direct  sanction  ;  for  when  the  Bona" 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  w« 
returned,  that  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  t* 
Christians  should  suffer  death.   It  is  probsbfe  uut 
bis  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  oversew- 
ered  by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors;  for  bad  be 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  wwW 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  l^a^n* 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate?  w- 
herence  to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Med.  xj.  *) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  t 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  P1*1^' 
Stoi«,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted. ■ 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  worst  class,  and  d»c- 
rished  sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  anhnout/ 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  ^Woa 
toined  to  regard  all  other  sects  with  ielHSU»nea 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedoni 
which  their  foUies  and  fallacies  were  now  attack** 
and  exposed  ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rag* 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  & J* 
perior  to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taujra 
or  imagined;  and  least  of  all  could  they  fonrM 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exdnatn  p""" 
tensions  to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  eodursocr 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  charge  hat  w*" 


ferred  against  M.  Aurelius,  for  the  ittnwur 
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poisoned  I>.  Venn  never  seems  to  have  obtained  or 
crierfcil  the  slightest  credit,  we  may  perhaps  by  a 
dose  scrutiny  detect  a  few  weaknesses.  The  deep 
sorrow  expressed  upon  the  death  of  Faustina,  and 
uie  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  heap  ho- 
nours on  the  memory  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
faithless  wife,  who  rivalled  Messaliua  in  shameless 
and  promiscuous  profligacy,  if  sincere,  betoken  a 
decree  of  carelessness  and  blindness  almost  incre- 
dible;  if  feigned,  a  strange  combination  of  apathy 
■ad  dissimulation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
taa  want  of  discernment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dis- 
covering or  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
son,  whose  education  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
with  the  most  zealous  care.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  innate  depravity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
•carcely  conceive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
vlicums  firmness,  and  his  evil  passions  combated 
and  controlled  lefore  they  became  fully  developed, 
he  would  ever  have  proved  such  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
less cruelty  and  brutal  sensuality. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  this  period  of  history 
are  the  life  of  M.  Aurelius  by  Capitolinus,  a  mat* 
d  ill- selected  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
the  71st  book  of  Dion  Caasius,a  collection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fragments.  Some  facts  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aristeides  (Oral,  ix.),  Herodian,  Joannes  Antio- 
chencs,  and  Zonaras. 

The  editio  prince ps  of  the  Meditations  was  pub- 
lished by  Xvlander  (Tigur.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re- 
published with  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 
ten  years  afterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8vo,)  The 
next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Me  rick  Caaau- 
bon  (Lond.  1643,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Gataker  (Cantab.  1652,  4 to. preprinted  at  London 
( 1 697 )  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  bis  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
upon  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
useful  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
:tccumpanied  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 
Schnhc,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(Sle»Yic  1802,  8va),  but  the  work  is  still  imper- 
fect, one  volume  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  numerous  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
indifferent,  is  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
.aid  1764;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
( Paris,  1G91);  in  German,  that  of  Schulx.  (Sies- 
wick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  instructors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
literary  compositions,  see  Fabric  liihL  (.'rare.  vol. 
v.  p.  500.  LW.  R.J 


COIN  OF  Al'RKLIUS. 


AHRE'LIUS,  n  physician  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Galen,  (lie  Com- 
ix*. Mtdicam.  *ec  hoc.  v.  5.  vol.  xii.  p.  892.)  He 


is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cramer's  Awxd.Gr.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [W.A.G.J 

AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Caavmon] 

AURELIUS  AUGUSTI'NUS.  [AlWWr> 

NCR.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS. 
[Ckuus.1 

AURELIUSOLY'MPIUSNEMESIA'NUS. 

[NXMRSIANl'K.] 

AURELIUS  OPI'LIUS.  [Ofilius.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHIL1PPUS.  [Pnumn] 
AURELIUS  PRUDENT1US.  [Prudrn- 
Tira.] 

AURELIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[Sy*imachl&] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Vutor.] 
AUREOLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up- 
on its  favourite  general.  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  n.  260 — 267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  tho  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebcllius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fanciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  The  nunc  nes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crashing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  the 
Palmy rene,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  Aureolus,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subse- 
quently did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illy  ria  in  the  year  267,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  ahirni  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan  ;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fate  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  slain ; 
and  the  modern  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
!  of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  conlrudk- 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  mid  above  we  hare  fol- 
lowed the  accounts  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Zonaras 
in  preference  to  that  of  Pollio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aurcolus  early  in  261;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Gallienus  and  Au- 
reolus  become  quite  unintelligible.        [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.   [Aurius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Clu- 
entius. 

1.  M.  Aurius,  the  son  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  ergastulum,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc.7,8.) 

2.  Num.  Avrius,  also  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c  7.) 

3.  A.  Auril's  Mrlinus,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Mclinus  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  Auria,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c.  11.) 

AURORA.  [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
Cotta  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aurunculkius. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  was  C.  Aurunculcius,  in  B.  c  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculkius, 
praetor  b.  c.  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculrius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  a  c  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  Aurunculkius,  praetor  urbanns  b.  c.  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  c  188.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  Aurunculkius,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  B.  c  155,  to  prevent 
Prusias  from  making  war  upon  Attalua.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
B.c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  18;  Dionys.  v.  50  ; 
Zonar.  vii.  1 3.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497* 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  A  u  rune  us  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plcbs,  who  had  occupied  the  Avcntine.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  VoUcians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marc i us  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riohinus.  (Liv.  ii.  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  49,  91,  94  ;  Cic 
<U-  /{rp.  ii.  33,  pro  Ikilh.  23;  PluL  Coriol.  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii.  22.) 


AUSONIUS. 

AUSON  (AdVotfv),  a  son  of  Odysseus  either  by 
Calypso  or  Circe.  (Tsetx.  ad  Lyoopk.  44,  6%  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apollo*,  iv.  553  ;  Senr.  ad  Jeauiii.  171; 
Suidas,  $.  v.  k&oovlw.)  The  country  of  the  Au- 
runcans  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  hitn 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  does  not 
mention  Auson.  Liparus,  from  whom  the  name  i>f 
the  island  of  Li  para  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  «f 
Anson.  (Steph.  Byx.  a.  v.  tuwdpa.)       [L  S.J 

AUSCTNIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.it  en- 
titled Dkcimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symmachui, 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  bom 
at  Rounleaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  fbbWd 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  hare  been  i 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  «* 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  prarfrvt 
of  Illyricum ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  uV 
most  recent  works,  that  be  acted  as  physician  t» 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  band 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  ( Idyll,  ii  passim  ; 
Parental  L  9,  Ac.)  The  maternal  grandfather  "f 
our  poet,  Caecilius  Argicius  Arborius,  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  the  nati 
vity  of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  ni 
found  to  promise  high  fame  and  advancemvnt. 
(Parental,  iv.  1 7,  &c)  The  prediction  was,  in  »U 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  o»n 
accomplishment.  The  whole  of  his  kindred  ti»fc 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  u> 

{ trove  so  brilliant.    His  infant  rears  were  tenu- 
ously watched  by  his  grandmother,  A  em  ilia  (.<»- 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  ly 
bis  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemi:u 
Drj'adin,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  womats 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.    (Parental,  ri  arid 
xxv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Ur* * 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  distinguish 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  »a» 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemiliui 
Mugnus  Arborius,  his  mother's  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  a* 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  Sf»f^ 
nimit  eultam,  (Prof at.  viii.  12,  &c,  x.  16,  in.  I. 
i.  11  ;  Parental,  hi.  12,  Ac;  Wernsdorf,  F»< 
Lai.  Afinores,  vol.  iii.  p.  217.)    Upon  his  return 
to  Bourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  gite  mstracuoo* 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric    The  duties  of  llU 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years, and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor « 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  V  alentinian.  (/'rw/ *• 
Syagr.  15,  &c.)    Judging  from  the  honour*  an** 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  npon  bun.  bf 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  importsnt  char^ 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned   lit  ^ 
ceived  the  title  of  count  (come*)  and  the  post  w 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  he 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  Uttttm, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  T(Bf 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thusterifji'f 
to  the  letter,  as  Rayle  has  observed,  the  apopbtbepu 
of  Juvenal : 
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•*  Si  fortuna  volet  fies  do  rhetore  con  sal." 
The  letter  of  Gratian,  conferring  the  dignity, 
a«d  the  grateful  reply  of  Ausonius,  are  both  extant. 
After  the  death  of  Gratian  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  hi*  day*  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
greats  distance  from  his  native  city  (Epist.  xxiv.), 
*  tiboat  losing,  however,  hit  court  favour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
7  heodoMus.    (PraefattuMvla,  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ausonios  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
ben  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  be 
speaks  of  himself  as  far  advanced  in  years  when 
invented  with  the  consulship  (Grot.  AcL\  and  he 
was  certainly  alive  in  588,  since  he  refers  to  the 
virtorv  of  Theodosius  over  Maximns,  and  the  death 
of  the*"  Rutupian  robber."  (Oar.  Urb.  vil) 

Jndging  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonios 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  gentle, 
warm-hearted,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
his  character.    His  religious  fuith  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
his  cradle  he  wns  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives 
r.c  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Paullinus,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  faith.    2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.   3.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelief.    4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
Lilse  ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principii,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
powers  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  any  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
.Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
palm  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
U-ad  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  some  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
in  several  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dently translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
in  the  3/osWZtt,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
his  pieces  ;  and  some  of  his  epistles,  especially  that 


to  Paullinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
effort*  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sad  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  versifica- 
tion he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudian. 
His  extant  works  are— 

1.  Epigrummatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  Ephetherit,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  t'urnt- 
taliay  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  tho 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Pro/'es*vm,  notices  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Board eaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  5.  Epi- 
taph ia  //eroam,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  Tetrasticha,  on  the  Caesars  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalua.  8.  Ciurae  Urbet,  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludtu  Septem  Sa- 
picntum,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  Idyllia,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  Epicedion  in  pal  rem 
Jtdium  Antomvm;  Atutmii  Villula  ;  Cupido  crnci 
ajfixut ;  Momlia ;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
Nuptialit.  11.  Edogarium,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Eputolue,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends*  13.  Gratia  rum  Actio  pro  CommhIoJu,  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  14. 
Periochae,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tret  Prae/atimnculae,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer's  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro- 
bat  Centonet,  the  eclogues  of  Calpurnitu,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Kpistle  on  the  death 
of  Drusus  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Tifernus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarius,  fol.  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinxenxeller.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  arc 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeus 
Ugolctus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent  1517 ;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  AmstcL  1671.    [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modem  Bazas},  but  removed  to  Burdigala  (Bour- 
demur).  He  married  Acmilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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children,  two  sons,  Dccius  Magnus  Ausonins  and 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughters,  Aemilia  Melon ia 
and  Julia  Dryad  ia.  He  waa  appointed  praefect 
of  Ulyricum  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  o. 
864— -375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eighty-eight  (Auson.  Parent-  L  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epioed.  v.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  are  not  now  extant.  (Fabric,  BiUioik.  Or. 
vol  xiiL  p.  96,  ed.  vet;  Scaligcr,  Vita  Atuon.; 
Ausonius,  Parent,  i.  and  Epioed.)      [ W.  A.  G.  j 

AUTA'RITUS  (ArfrdpiToj),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  A  rat  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  a  c.  238.  (Polyb.  i.  77,  79,  80,  85,  8f>.) 

AUTE'SION  (AiWiwv),  a  son  of  Tisaracnus, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneices.  He  is  called  the  lather  of  Theras  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  ii.  8.  $  2  ;  Paus.  iii.  15.  $  4,  3.  $  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vL  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'TOCLES  ( MtokXvs).  1 .  Son  of  Tolmaeus, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cythera,  ac.  424  (Thuc 
iv.  53) ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  a  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichidca,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
man  envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  a  c.  371.  (Xen.  IleU.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Diod.  xv.  38.)  Xenophon  (//«//.  vi.  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  bin,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  some  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  porhaps  this  same  Autocles 
who,  in  a  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  c  A  ris- 
iocr.  p,  655,  c.  Polyd.  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (tthct. 
iu  23.  §  12)  refers  to  n  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixideinides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  toVoi.  [E.  E.] 

AUTO'CRATES  (MTottpdrtft),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays  the 
Tvnweumrral^  is  mentioned  by  Stiidas  and  Aelian. 
(  V.  H.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
(Suidas,  «.  v.  AiroKpirris.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  *Ax<rf?d  i*  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xi.  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AUTOLA'US(Au>oAao»),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclcpius  when 
exposed  in  Thelpusa.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
8  «■)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LEON  (Ai/voX/wr),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  related  :— It  was  customary  with 


AUTOLYCUS. 
the  Opuntian  Locrians,  whenever  they  drew  up  uVir 


army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lint  • 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.}  One? 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  CrotonisU  m 
Italy,  Autoleon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  th.ii 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locrians. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  i  n 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  suffered  severr i- 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  «t 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  »f 
Leuce.  This  was  was  dotie  accordingly,  and  Au- 
toleon was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Lrucr, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censured  Helra 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  became  blind  in  con- 
sequence. Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  i° 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Canon,  A'«m. 
18.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  preciwlr 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonymua  [L  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AoVo'Awroj).     1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Tclauge.   (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygia  Fob.  201; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)    He  was  the  husband 
of  Neoera  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  394,  &c),  of  Amphithea,  l>y 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Antideia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.    He  bad  hit 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Cam?. 
Hygin.  L  c. ;  Ov.  MeL  xi.  31 1.)    Once  when  b* 
come  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest,  the  nurse  placed  h» 
newly-born  grandson  Odyaseus  on  his  knees,  uvl 
he  gave  tho  child  the  name  Odysseus.  Afu-r- 
wards,  when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  bio,  hi 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chose  on 
nassus,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  subsequent! v  recopiii«>i  by  his  ageJ 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.   (Pans.  x.  K. 
§  4;  Ov.  MeL  xL  295,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polyraede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was.  axcordinr  » 
Apollodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  uw 
some  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  » 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  hut 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  lattef  « 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  s  coo- 
fusion  of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thessahan  of  tb» 
same  name.    Autolycus  is  very  famous  in  snort* 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  tw 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  gnodtwd 
himself.    (Horn.  JL  a  267 ;  Hygin. 
Apollod.  U.  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439;  E*w 
ad  Horn,  p.  408  ;  Scrv.  ad  Ac*.  iL  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalion,  son  of  Deiroachns,  who 
gether  with  his  brothers  Deileon  and  Phi"?"* 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  again**  t ' 
Amazons.     But  after  having  gone  utnj  v* 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Sinope,  until  tbey 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  ( Apolloo-  ****7" 
ii.  955,  &c  ;  Valer.  Place,  v.  1 15.)  He 
scquently  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  *M£ 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  had  an  on***- 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Roman*  fc» 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  LocoU11* 
Kome.   (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)    It  must  be  noticed 
that  Hvginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Pkni"1 
and  Chalciopc,  and  a  brother  of  Paronm*.  I*"* 
leon,  and  Phlngius.  1^'  N 

A  UTO'LYC  US  (  AJtoWicoj),  a  young  *theM>n, 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  tk  - 
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C.xULis.  It  is  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlum  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  Collins  give*  the  banquet  described  by  Xeno- 
phon.  (Com p.  A  then,  t.  p.  187.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AUTCLYCUS  (A*rs>wicof).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  was  accused  by  the  orator  Lycnrgus  on 
account  of  removing  hit  wife  and  children  from 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  a  c.  338, 
und  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
Lycurgns  against  Autolycus  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Harpocration,  bat  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycnrg.  c  Lever,  p.  1 77,  ed.  Reiske ;  Harpo- 
crat.  *.  it.  AsWXwrot,  ijpia;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  843,  c  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Ajyithoclcs,  und  the  brother  of 
J.ystmachus.  was  appointed  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  B.  c  321.  (Anion,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  9*2,  p.  72,  a  14,  ed.  Bckker.) 

AUTCLYCUS  ('AvtoAukoj),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  said  to  bare  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
A  folia,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Arccwlaus,    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  29.)    From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he.lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c*,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.    We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history, 
lie  wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  arc 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
ctxens  of  the  Greek  mathematics.    The  first  is  on 
the  M<Aum  of  the  Sphere  (»#pi  Kwovuiirqt  <j(pa?pas). 
It  contains  twelre  propositions  conceming  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  risible  and  invisible). 
Mijst  of  them  arc  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
thoy  are  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.    This  trea- 
tise may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  tie  risings  and  settings  of  the  /bed 
Mar*,  sr#pi  Irtrokmf  sal  SuVcs*?,  in  two  books. 
Autolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
ami  then  the  apparent.    The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  observed,  because  the 
son's  light  makes  the  star  invisible.    The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
son  just  so  far  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomena  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  visible 
riling  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  risible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  be  observed,  and  such  ob- 
servations roust  hare  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infancy ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use,  because  these  phaenomena 
afforded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.    A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  visible  ac- 
cording to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
18  degrees  below  the  horizon.   Autolycus  supposes 
1 5  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tings taking  account  of  the  star's  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.    It  was  impos- 
sible, without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 


would  happen  ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, and  even  the  enunciations,  arc  in  some 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe  ;  but 
the  figures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Autolycus  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Sarilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dnsypodius  in  his  **  Sphaericae  Doc- 
trinae  Propositiones,"  Argent.  1572.  Both  the 
works  were  translated  into  I*itin  from  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maurolyrus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tolycus, at  p.  243  of  the  **  Universao  Geometriae, 
etc  Synopsis"  of  Merscnnus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  full  account  of  the  works  of  Autolycus  may 
he  found  in  Delambre's  Hat.  de  CAxtronomie  An- 
demu.  Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpsovius, 
de  AukJycn  Piianeo  Diatribe,  Lip*.  1744.  Seo 
also  Schaubach,  Gewhichte  der  Uriechiechen  Astro- 
nomie,  p.  338 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graee,  rol.  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'M ATE  (AjlrofiaVn),  one  of  the  Dannids, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Husiris,  who  wiis  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  I.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles,the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Argos 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (AiVrouar/o)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  characterize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Tiraoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  bis  house.  (Plut  De  Sui 
La tule.  p.  542,  e. ;  Nepos,  Thud.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTO'M  EDO  N  (AsVe/WSsfr),  a  son  of  Diorcs, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Achilles,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  476),  he 
fought  bravely  br  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Horn*  IL  ix.  209,  xvi.  148,  219,  xvii. 
429,  Ac,  xix.  392,  xxir.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'M  EDO N  (Afro/iO**),  of  Cyxicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelre  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (r.  129,  x. 
23,  xl  29,  46,  50,  319,  324—32*6,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  hare  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  nd- 
dressed  to  Nicctcs,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (Anth.  Graee.  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling's  edition  of  Theocritus,  n.778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  AJto/uooktoj 
AhvKov  :  if  this  is  correct  there  roust  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.    [Alcatiioi  s.] 

AUTO'NOE  (AftrorJiri,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Ilarmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristacus,  by  whom 
Bho  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Hcsiod. 
Theog.  977  ;  Pnus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (Hi.  4.  §  2,  &c),  Polydorus  was  a 
brother  of  Autonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)   Autonot  together  with  her 
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utter  Agnre  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fury.  (Hygin.  Fab.  184.)  At  Last  grief 
and  sadness  at  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  house  of 
her  father  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Mcgara,  where 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias. (i.  44.  §  8.)  There  arc  five  other  mythical 
parsonages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Th*oy.  258  ; 
Apollo  i.  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  §  8 ;  Paus.  viii. 
9.  §  2 ;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (AJro^paoar»n).  »  Per- 
sian, who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  HI.  and  Dareius  Codomaunus. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabazus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  c  Arittoer. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Mcmnon,  in  a  c  333, 
Autophradates  and  Pharnabazus  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Mcmnon. 
Pharnabazus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great  But  Pharnabazus  soon 
after  joined  Autophradates  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  1.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapun,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  Partus.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  in  b.  c,  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Ai>(i}<rfa),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troezcnian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troezen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Daniia,  who 
was  probably  Demetcr,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troezeiiians  paid  divine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Paus.  ii. 
32  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epiduurian  aud  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  was  vi- 
sited by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxcua  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Erechthcus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  B.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  till  then  been  regarded  as 
its  metropolis,  the  Aeginetans,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the  two  statues  of  Auxesia  aud  Damia,  aud 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  csDrd 
Oea,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  and  eeklra>l 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidaurians,  is  const-} atari 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  st  Atbnu, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  ban*  es 
ried  to  Acgina,  they  demanded  their  sarrebdet 
the  Acginetana.  The  islanders  refused,  and  is* 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thai 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  enpgrd  is. 
the  work  were  seized  with  madness,  in  »hicbt£*f 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  U 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  At^i* 
netans  added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statue*,  ski* 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  op.* 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  iu>J 
tnde  ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-86;  Pans.  ii.  3d.  $  ^ 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  122  ;  com  p.  Muller,  Ikr. 
10.  §  4,  note  L,  iv.  6.  §  1 1 ,  AepiitrJ.  p.  171.) 

AUXO  (Ad»«J).    1.  [Hurak.] 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  t*> 
shipped,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  fj  I), 
gether  with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charity  !| 
[Charitbh.]  f^S-J 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  prwj 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Ti 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  tie 
cognomen  A'oro,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  A*siu$  L.  F.(Eckhel,  v.  p.  148);  Axtw  be*; 
instead  of  A timy  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  M+i- 
sumus  for  Afarumtu  and  Aleatxtndrm  for  Aim*- 
drea.  We  do  not  know  who  this  L.  Arson  A** 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  men  turned  by  ancient  whun 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axita.] 

AXl'EROS  ('Af  a  daughter  of  Csdmilw, 
and  one  of  the  three  Samothracian  Cabeiri.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  ApoUonius(L  9\l- 
921),  she  was  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  t*c 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axioceraa  (Persephone),  sal 
Axiocerms  (Hades).  [Cabbiri.]         (L.  S.) 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Sernla 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Ahalj. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Abu    (Cornp.  CicOr^. 

45.  )    We  have  only  one  person  of  this  name  sta- 
tioned, namely, 

C.  Sbrvilius  Q.  f.  C.  n.  (Structcs)  Axilia. 
consular  tribune  in  B.C.  419  and  again  is  412, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  equitcc 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenss.  TItj 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  bat  Li'j 
calls  the  consular  tribune  in  B.  c  418  only  t. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  ti^ 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidena*.  He  & 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  nop**-* 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  whde 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala (Axilla).  (U*-  & 

46.  ) 

AX  ION  ('Atf**).  1.  A  son  of  Pb«y«*  ^ 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Ar«i»e  * 
Alphesiboea.  (Paus.  viiL  24.  §  4.)  Apollodoro»(u- 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Ager***** 
Pronous.  [Auknor,No.5,  Alcmakon,Aca»*a*  I 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  bv  Eurjpyi"^ 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (HvgitL  Fab.  90  i  P**  *' 
27.)  fLS.] 

AXIONI'CUS  ("AfidruMs),  an  Atbenias  p*» 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  fop* 
nients  of  the  following  plays  have  been  pre*!™1 
by  Athenacus  :  the  Tuf^ijf  6s  or  Tv#i»rut&  (i*-  P- 
166,  vi.  p.  241);  ♦tA«op4*-t«ijf  (iv.  p.  175,  '•«•  P" 
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Ui);  *&imi  (x.  p.  442);  XoAKiSWt  (vi.  p.  239, 

[CP.  M.] 

AXIOHISTUS  fAfio'iwTor),  a  Locrian  or 
?fr«uan,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
r«u  Tfw^tti,  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
»  Epirtaraui.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  648.  d.  c.) 

AX10P0EX0S  C^«o»otw>f),  the  avenger,  a 
rename  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
bn<h  t  temple  to  the  goddeas  at  Sparta,  after  he 
bd  diutised  Hippocoon  and  his  sons  for  the  mur- 
to  of  Oeonos.  (Paus.  iiL  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
AXIOTHEA.  [Prometheus.] 
AXIOTHEA  f A^iotfa).  1.  Wife  of  Nicoclcs, 
kin?  of  Paphos.  When  Nicoclcs,  by  the  command 
^Ptohany  Lagi,  killed  himself,  Axiothea  slew  her 
iwzbtera  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
i*Z  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
:4it  with  her  sisters-in-law,  killed  herself.  (Diod. 
n.  21;  Polyaen.  Stra/cg.  viii.  48.) 

i  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
^tting  an  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
<i  Plata,  and  afterwards  of  Spcusippus.  (Diog. 
Uat  nL  46,  iT.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromal,  iv.  p. 
£3;  TVmistius,  Oral,  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  ('A^iot),  a  Paconian  river-god,  who 
Wdby  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  father  of  As- 
**m«u.  (Horn.  II.  xxi.  141,  with  the  note  of 
loath.;  Astkropabcs.)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIUi  1.  L.  Axicr,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
&<*d  bj  Varro.  (/?.  R.  iii.  7.) 

i  Q.  Axius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
\'kt\  the  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
«f  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  Re 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  Suc- 
V^t»  quotes  (Ota.  9)  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
»  Alio*,  and  Oellins  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
*^ch  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
?~*  friend  of  his  patron.  Axius  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
ui  <ras  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Ainu  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  a  c. 
*1  W  AIL  L  12),  is  the  same  as  the  above.  In 
f-  r~  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
CwAdebt.  (ad  Att.  x.  II,  13,  15.) 
AXUR.  [Anxur.] 

AZAN  ('AfaV),  a  «m  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
mwv,  vat  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Flatus, 

kthrr  of  Oeitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
*  ntmed  from  bis  father  was  called,  after  him, 
Aanis.  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
'  rt  Mieved  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
eekbrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §§  2, 

T- 1. 5 16 ;  Steph.  By*.  «.  v.  'AfdVio.)     [L.  S.] 

AZAN1TES  ('Afeunrnf},  a  physician  whose 
f*kxl  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
-•  ^ntT,  a*  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
'ralfB  (de  Compot.  Afcdicum.  see.  Gen.  v.  2.  vol.  xiii. 
P-  '84),  Oribatius  (Synop*.  iii.  p.  43),  Aetius  (Te- 
tT*h.  it.  Sena.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Scrm. 
1:-  21.  p.  772L  Paulus  Aegioeta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
^L  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  tne  ear- 
j**  writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
>-«e  livfd  (orae  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
«her  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AZEMILCUS  fAf«VA*os),  king  of  Tyre,  was 
m  the  Persian  fleet  under  Antophradates 
?,.?*  wh*n  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  n.  c 
f-  He  was  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken,  but 
jjhfe  was  spared  by  Alexander.  (Axrian,  ii.  15, 

AZrSTA  fAfvia),  a  surname  of  Dcmeter  and 
P^rhoae,  which  is  derived  either  from  d^alm* 
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TtAt  ttapirwity  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  fnr«<>,  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20  ;  Suid.  $.  v. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Span- 
hcira,  ad  Callim.  n.  740.)  [L.  S.] 

AZEUS  ('A{"«wi).  a  son  of  Clymenus  of  Orcho- 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of 
Astyoche.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  513;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginus,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onchea- 
tian  Poseidon.  [Krginus,  Clvmkni'k.]     [L.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  ("Afajpos),  according  to  Hesychius 
(*.  p.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  AxoroH. 
(Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.)  [LS.] 


BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet.  AVr.  c  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.  [Barbillur.] 

BA'BRIUS(B&p<os),  or  BA'BRIAS(Ba»?p/ai), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (rotyfaj),  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Bubrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Kp.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius's 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  ($.  v.  £tiSt)%  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
speaks  (Hraef.)  of  Babrius  before  Pbaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  Mv0oi  and  Mv- 
diantot,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  (*.  v.  Bdfyiot),  or  two  volume*  (rolumina) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Mnximus  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  n  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop's  fables. 
[Ax»oruR,  p. 48,a>]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  u  Do  Bnbrio,  Fabularum  Acso- 
pearum  Scriptore,"  Lond.  1776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  H axles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  bis  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  "  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  qualcs  ante  Planudem  ferrbantur/* 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.G1. 
Schneider,  "Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii," 
Vratisl.  1812;  by  Berger,  Bagpiov  pMwv  x»A'°M- 
f&uiwv  $i6\la  rpia,  &c,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knoch,  **  Babrii  Fabulae  et  Fabularum  Frogmen ta," 
HalU  Sax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.    [Bacilli  s.] 

BABYS  (BdSvs).  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  (ap.  A  then.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egjp- 
tian  Typhon.  [Typiion.] 

2  u 
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2.  The  father  of  Pherecydes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  1 16.   [  Piikrbcydbs.) 

3.  A  flute  player,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  pro- 
verb against  bad  flute-players,  "  He  plays  worse 
than  Babys."  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  624,  b.;  eomp.  Zcnob. 
iv.  81.) 

BACC1IEIDAS  (Baifx«t'8af),  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCIIEIUS  or  BACCHl'US,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  (Var.  P./i.  i.  1), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  bb.  viii.  x.  xiv. 
sv.  xvii.  xviii.) 

BACCIIEIUS  (Bo«x««>j},  surnaracd  Senior 
(d  yfp»v\  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  tltraywyrj 
rix1™!*  fwvo-iicrjs.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  (Bibl.  Grace,  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  lint  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (</«  Rebus  *»£*,  i.  6)  as  his 
first  instiuctor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  \praef.  in  Arisi. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hypcr- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Marinus  Mcrsennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morclli,  Paris, 
1623,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
quae  Musicae  Auctores  Septcm,  Amst.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  bv  Fabricius.  (/.  c)       [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHE'lUS  (Ba*x««»)i  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot  Gloss.  I/tp- 
pocr.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Aphor."  viL  70.  vol.  xviii. 
pt  i.  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Erotinnus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (EroL  Gloss.  Hippocr. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  GaL  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
"Epid.  VI."  i.  prooera.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  794; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "dc  Med.  Offic.'"'  i.  proocm. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

BACCHl'ADAE  (Ba*x«ttai),  a  Hemcleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.  c,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  tlu-ir  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  B.  c.  657. 
Diodorus  (Fragnu  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Heracleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descendent  from  Aletcs,  who  in  a  c.  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  mode  himself  master  of  Corinth 


(Wesa.  ad Diod.  /.  c;  Pind.  OlSmp.  xiiL  17;  Scbol 
ad  Pind.  Sem.  vii.  155  ;  Paus.  ii.  4  ;  MulL  I>>r. 
i.  5.  §  9);  while  from  Pausanias  {I.e.)  it  woull 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchi*  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.  In  bis  lin* 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  B.  c  748,  Telexes  wrv. 
murdered  by  Arieus  and  Pemntas,  who  were  lher> 
selvcs  Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  goneral  conspiracy  of  the  cUit  :■■> 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Di»t. 
and  Paus.  //.  cc.)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  sera, 
that  a  year,  during  which  Autoruenes  was  km:, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  annual  prvtanes  elected  from  and  1  v 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted* for  ninety  years  (747-657); 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  «f  >J 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strnbo.  (Strab.  viii. 
378  ;  MUll;  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  <  t* 
any  very  long  duration  ;  the  members  of  the  nunc 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  r. 
92);  and  their  downfall  was  moreover  hastened  by 
their  excessive  luxury  (AeL  V.H.  L  19),  as  well 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  the 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Archias  from  Corir.th. 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyru, 
is  probably  no  very  unfair  specimen.  (Diod.  £>. 
de  VirU  eU  Vit.  228;  Plut  Amain.  772,  e,;  SckoL 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  deposition 
by  Cvpselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower  ordrrn 
-(Herod,  v.  92;  Aristot.  J* JO.  v.  10,  12.  cJ. 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  i:u> 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuse  n 
different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Flu:. 
Ltfsand.  c  1  ;  Liv.  L  34  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Wtrf.  -( 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  Ac)  Some  of  them,  hon 
ever,  appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corm:!<, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Henri*  id 
Phalius,  who  led  the  colony  to  Epidamnu*  n 
n.  e.627.  (Thuc.i.24.)  As  men  of  the  grtaw 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae.  may  be  op- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thrbes,  at**-' 
b.  c  728  (Aristot  Poiit.  ii.  12,  ed.  IfekL),  mi 
Eumelus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  i». 
Athen.  L  p.  22,  c;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  xui-  3<N 
Miill.  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  c  x.  §  2.)  Strnbo  tei:« 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyneestiaa  i'wp 
claimed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.  [HE] 

BA'CCHIDES  (Ba*xttnr),  an  eunuch  of  il>- 
thridatcs.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  ty 
Lucullus,  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Baechide*  n 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  H.c.  71.  (Plut- 
Lucull.  18,  Ac)  Appian  (AfitJL  82)  calU  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  tie 
governor  of  Si  nope,  at  the  time  when  this  to« 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  «aw  41 
the  above.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.  [Dionvsur.] 

BACCHY'LIDES  (Bo*  Xv Attn*).  1-  ^  "[ 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  natire  : 
Iulis  in  the*  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  wi  ' 
as  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides.  (Strab.  x.  |- 
426 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  'IoiAij.)  His  father  i* 
riously  called  Mcdon  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Bcurx*^' |* 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novcm  Lyr.  ap.  Bodi,  &**. 
Pind.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etym.  M.  p  582.  CO): 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  athlete  B*- 
chylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  SynvuK, 
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tr^'.her  with  Simonidcs  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  P. 
ff.  it.  1 5.)  Eusobius  makes  him  flourish  in  b.  c. 
434);  bat  as  Hicro  died  &  c.  467,  and  Bocchylides 
obtained  great  fame  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
reputation  must  have  been  established  as  early  as 
8-  c  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
states  {ad  CM.  iu  154,  155,  ad  I'yth.  ii.  131,  161, 
1^ 6,  167,  171)  that  Bacchylidcs  and  Pindar  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  fact,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  lore  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  Liter 
Greek  grammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bocchylides  were  numerous  and 
of  various  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Epinici 
(songs  like  Pindar's,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games),  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia,  Hyporchemata,  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinking-songs:  but  oil  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
tLerefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  wtiat  has  come  down  to  us,  Bocchylides  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
rraish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
marks (c  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  of 
fuhmitting  to  death,  he  reminds  oue  of  the  Ionic 
rk*gy„  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
T«-ry  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  iu  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
oce  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness. The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  **  Bocchylidis  Cei  Fragrocnta," 
BcroL  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  « Poetae  Lyrid 
GraecV'  p.  820,  &c 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  a.  c  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophists.  (Suidas,  *.  v.  Xo$um}$.) 

BA  CCHYLUS  (written  Bo*x«AAos,  by  Eu- 
tebius,  but  given  with  only  one  I  by  Jerome, 
Hufnnus,  Sophronius,  and  Nicephorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Severus.    He  is 
recorded  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ- 
ten on  the  question,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  language  of  Eusebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.    But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac- 
chylus  wrote  **  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  episcoporum  persona,"    And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabricius's  BdJioiheca  Graeca,  not  only  is  this 
cooucil  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,   archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
<  ightceu  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
liberations.    (Fabric  BUJ.  Grace,  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylidcs  as  an  fil/uJutj)  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bhu  and  Jerome.    ( Euscb.  Hist.  Ecd.  v.  22,  23  ; 


Jerome,  de  Firit  Hitatr.  c  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.) 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Geunadius,  de  Viris  lUusiribus,  c.  24  :  "Bachiarius, 
vir  Christianae  philosophiae,  uudus  et  expeditus 
vacarc  Deo  disponens,  etiam  peregrinationem  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitae  integritatem  elegit  Edi- 
disse  dicitur  grata  opuscula :  scd  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tan  turn  de  fiilc  LlxUum  legi,  in  quo  satisfacit  Ponti- 
fici  urbis,  ad  versus  qucrulos  et  infamatorcs  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  tiroore  hominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohacres  fieret  Abrahainae  patriarcliae." 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Buekiariut  Maccueus,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeus 
( Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man,  a  disciple  of  St,  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.  * 
Schonemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  cither  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
Fide,  infers,  that  the  author's  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himself.  Schonemann  concurs  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author's  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscilhanists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (6'e*cA.  der  CkrisL 
lieiujiott,  &c.  iu  3,  p.  1485)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  "de  Fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admission 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  "Objurgntio 
in  Evagriura,"  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  "  Libri  Duo  de  Deitatc  ct  Incarnatione  Verbi 
ad  Januarium,"  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  ol 
direct  external  proof  Possenin,  Bole,  sind  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  "  Epistola  ad  Januarium  de  rccipiendis 
Lapsia,"  0'  u  ^  Reparatione  Lnp*i,"  was  first 
published  in  the  Munumcntu  S.  'J'alrum  Orthit- 
duxopraj'ha  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1509. 
It  was  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 


•  "The  iunnite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal."  Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Poty-Olbion, 
Song  Nine. 
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Bijrne's  BUJudlteca  Patrutn,  1575,  vol.  i.  1589, 
vol.  iii.  1654,  voLiii. ;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  vol.  v.;  and  in  the  Lyon'a  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vL  The  treatise  **  de  Fide w  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  Mura tori's  Ante- 
dota,  Milan,  1697,  where  the  text  is  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Home  by  Franciscus 
Florius,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  **  de 
Haereai  Priscilliana,"  the  second  14  de  Scriptis  ct 
Doctrina  Bachiarii."  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi's  BMiotheca  Patrum. 
The  works  of  Bachiarius  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  Etpana  Sagrada  of  Henry 
Flores,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  fnr  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.    [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  a  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Babul  lias,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  (ad  Att.  xiii.  48),  may  bo  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BAC1S  (BdW),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  /Wfeii",  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Bocotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pnusanias,  we  sec  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§6,  1 4.  §  3,  32.  §  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  1 009  with  the  Schol.,  F>/uit.  1 23,  A  e. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Bocotia  Bacis  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  fact,  Cicero  (de 
Dirin.  i.  18),  Aclian  (  V.  II.  xii.  25),  Tzetaes  (ad 
Lycfipk.  1278),  and  other  writers  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
Cydas and  Aletcs.  (Com p.  Txetxes,  ad  Lymph.  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  A  el  inn,  Suidas,  Tzetres,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Pax,  1009 ;  comp. 
Pcrixon.  ad  Aeliat^  V.  II.  xii.  25.)        [L.  8.] 

BACIS  or  PAC1S,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Kiryptian  Onuphia,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 


worshipped  at  Herxnonlhis  hi  Upper  Egypt,  jut 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  six*  Bacis  vn  re- 
quired to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  brisilv. 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  .sit, 
i.  21 ;  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  xii.  11.)  [L  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  taper, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  a  c  212.  Crufi- 
nus  at  first  refused,  nn  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Radius,  but  wi»  it 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  he 
wounded  Bad i us,  who  fled  to  his  own  partv.  (Lt. 
xxv.  18  ;  Vol.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRKS  (BdV/f),  «r  BARES  (Ba>n),  » 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Paaargadae,  wtu  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  -i 
the  force  which  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt,  vox 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  arcane* 
the  murder  of  Arcesilaus  III.  [Battudai!.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  a  cltk 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrem-,  swi 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  bnt  tbrwpfc 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  had 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  (Herod,  ir.  107, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badres  iW 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  XeriM 
against  Greece.    (Herod.  viL  77.)  [E. 

BAE'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  thecc- 
nomens  are  Diver,  Herxnnius  (?  see  Linni 
34),  Sulca,  Tamphilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  fir- 
name  which  appears  on  coins,  where  it  is  written 
Tampilus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  memlrr 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cn. 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  a  c.  1 82.  For  those  who* 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Baebii*. 

BArTBIUS.  1.  L.  Ba  ebi  us,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  n  c  *20"2. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Li v.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebv  a  c  2W, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  m 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedoa  (Liv.  xxii 

8.  M.  Baebius  one  of  the  three  wmiru*sioo«* 
sent  into  Macedonia,  a  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  othtn 
against  Philip  of  Maccdon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Baebius,  one  of  the  three  commissioner* 
sent  into  Macedonia,  a  c.  1 68,  to  inspect  the  rtatf 
of  affairs  there,  before  Aemiliua  Paullus  invaded 
the  country.  (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Baebius,  caused  the  members  of  the 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  a  c  167|  and  *m 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  praeses,  a  term  which  is  appM  Jfl 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  p*0" 
vince.  Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  wWA 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (L»- 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

6.  C.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c  ill. 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  hitter  came  U» 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Baebin*  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigate- 
(Sail.  Jug.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Baebius  was  appointed  by  L  Caeor 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  a  c.  89,  »  ilg 
successor  in  the  command  in  the  social  war.  (Ap 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  48.) 
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JL  M.  Baibics  was  pat  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  entered  Rome  in  B.  c  87.  In- 
stead of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebias  was 
literaltr  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  ACL  72;  Floras,  iii.  21 ;  Lucan,  ii. 

9.  M.  Bakbjus,  a  braTe  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L  Piso  in  Macedonia,  B,  c  57.  (Cic  in  I'U.  36.) 

10.  A.  Baebius,  a  Roman  cques  of  Asta  in 
;*paia,  deserted  the  Pompcian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  b.  c  45.  [DelL 
/%.'26.) 

11.  Ba  zbjus,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under  I 
Vatinius  in  Illyria.     C)n  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
p.  c  44,  the  Ulyriana  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cut  off  Baebius  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com- 
manded. (Appian,  Illyr.  13.) 

BAEBIUS  MACRI'NUS.  [Macrivus.] 
BACBIUS  MARCELLI'N US.  [Marcbl- 
UNtrs.] 

BAETON  (Bo/tkv),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  measuring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  *AA<(av8pov  /SiMtaTumff. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  trraB^uA 
Hi  'Akt^Spov  wopefoi.  (Athcn.  x.  p.  422,  b. ; 
Plia.  //.  JV.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 19.  a.  22,  vii.  2;  Solin.55.) 

BAETYLUS  (BafruAor),  is  in  reality  the  name 
•f  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
wens  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
place*,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
od,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
•tones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
bring  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen 
down.  (Phot  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  (Pwp.  Etang. 
1 10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Baetylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  Uus  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  are 
wand  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
k*»  than  among  the  Greeks.    Photius  (/.  c)  says, 
that  Asclepiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Com p.  Lucian,  Alex.  30; 
Theophrast  Cham*.  16  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
P- '  15.)   In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
wis  given  to  Uranus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Zeus,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesych. ».  r.);  and 
above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
U***  was  a  atone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  with 
aw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
wmc  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Paus.  ix.  24. 
55;  comn.  vii.  22.  §  3  ;  Tac  //«r.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 
BAEUS  (BoTot),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  U  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
letter  in  Sicily.    Mount  Baea  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
«By  Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
***  belie  red  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
we  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 

with  Taet*.  note ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  r.  Bo/a ; 
tustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Ba7o*oj).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
conveying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaapis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
Jjnp  of  Lydia,  about  520  B.  c.  On  his  arrival  at 
Bagaeus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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several  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  theaf  with  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeved.  (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  liancaetu  (Bo/yinuof),  a  hair-brother  of 
the  satrap  Phamabazus,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  or  the  commanders  or  a  body  or  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  a  c.  396.  (Xen.  ILU.  iii. 
4.  §  13;  Plut.  Aifesi/.  9.)  [E.  E.J 

BAGl'STANES  (Bayurrdmns),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Be&sus  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  ami  Da- 
reius, B.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  13.) 

BAGOAS  (BwysJof).  1.  Aneunuch,highly  trusted 
and  fa \oured  by  Artaxerxes  111.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  b^ 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (rd'App  *ol  wapayofxiq. 
biatytpuv).    In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  B.  c  350,*  Bagons  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  com- 
mand or  a  third  part  or  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Died.  xvi.  47.)    Being  sent  to  take  possession  or 
Pclusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Lac  rates,  he  incurred  the  censure  or  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi.  49.)    In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagons  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus ;  and  hence- 
forth  an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi.  50.)    The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  c.  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelinn,  via.  the  desire  or  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt.    To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  336.  Ho 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  hi*  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  V.  If.  vi.  8 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736; 
Arr.  Anab.  ii.  p.  41,  e.;  Curt.  vi.  3.  §  12.)    [E.  E.] 
2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.    He  was  a  youth  of 


*  This  date  is  from  DiodoruB;  but  sec  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece^  voL  vi.  p.  1 42,  note  2. 
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remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  hare  kissed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt.  vi.  5, 
x.  i ;  Plut  Alex.  67;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranea  or  Mithridates,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarxanes  from 
Cappadocia  in  B.  c.  92.  (Appian,  Mithr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunuch ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  Quintil.  v.  12;  Ov.  Am. 
ii.  2.  1.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Guaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.  (Curt  v.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (Bdtoutpos).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  waa  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  c.  333.  (Arrian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Died.  xviii.  22.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  married  Phila,the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot.  p.  111. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bckker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  b.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  b.  c  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i.  30,  iii.  5 ;  Curt 
viii.  11.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin- throwers  (o*«o»»- 
rurrcd)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Arrian,  iii.  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (BdAcr^r),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Maxe- 
iovtita)  in  two  books  at  least    (Steph.  Byz.  $. 
*AjioA€os%  "OA^qAor,  Avfipdxtoy-) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  n.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.) 

DA  LAS.   [Alixandbr  Balas,  p.  1I4.J 

BALBI'LIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  xt.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  55  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec 
Quaesi.  Nat.  iv.  2 ;  Plin.  //.       xix.  prooem.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
B.  c  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship. (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name ;  but  as  wo  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lcpidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  B.  v.  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Bnlbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Sacnins,  who  was  consul  stiffertus  in  that  year. 

BA  LBI'N  US.  When  intelligence  reached  Home 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  *on  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  wasadvancing  towards  Italy 
nt  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 


upon  electing  two  rulers  with  equal  power,  one  <d 
whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  tin! 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  agahut 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dccimu*  Cadiui 
Balbinus  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxiaos, 
both  consulars  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  tokber  sad 
an  ahle  general.  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  frorri*  Cornelias  BsJbu*  cf 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caear, 
had  governed  in  succession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  II* 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poet* 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  We  of 
all  ranks.  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  vu  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  Recording  to  some,  of  a  black- 
smith, according  to  others,  of  a  coaebmaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  lr 
his  victories  over  the  Sannatians  in  Illyria  aad  thi 
Germans  on  the  Hhine,  had  been  eventaally  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  ansae* 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  the 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  debum 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  aod 
proclaimed  Caesar.    While  Pupienus  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  wslli  ol 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetorians.  Tbs 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  sad 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia- 
tion they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.    These  disorders  were  repressed  for  s  time 
by  the  glad  tiding*  of  the  destruction  of  Maximo, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  awst 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  sad 
their  triumphant  chief.    But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.    The  hatred  existing  between  the  prae- 
torians and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  tabmit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.   A  conspi- 
racy was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.  On  s  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Cnpitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  tcutd 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  aud  fiailly 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  »n 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  hare  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  fnw 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  are  so  irreconciloable,  that  re  tsv* 
no  sure  resource  except  medals ;  but,  by  studjnsr 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afford,  we  wf 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  eonels- 
siou  of  EckheL  that  the  accession  of  Balbiau***1 
Maximus  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  *.  »» 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Ao- 
gmt  in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  hero  a  remarkable  inao™- 
tion  which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  these  pnw * 
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Cp  to  this  period,  although  several  individuals  had 
enjoyed  at  the  came  time  the  appellation  of  Au- 
gusta*, it  had  been  held  us  an  inriolable  maxim  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
not  admit  of  division,  and  could  be  vacated  by 
death  only.  But  the  senate,  in  this  case,  anxious 
to  preserve  perfect  equality  between  tho  two  em- 
perors, departed  from  a  rule  scrupulously  observed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  invested  both  with  the 
«fice  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maximua.  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  afterwards  gene- 
rally followed ;  colleague*  in  the  empire  became 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  colleagues  in  the 
chief  priesthood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pur- 
p!<  art*»  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  tho 
acrid,  they  all  assumed  the  title  among  thei 

[W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  HA  L BIN  I  S. 

BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  several  gentes.  It 
was  originally  a  surname  given  to  some  one  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

I.  AcilX  Balbi,  plebeians. 

1.  M*.  Acilius  L.  f.  K.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
a.  c  150.  (Cic.  de  Sened.  5,  ad  Aft.  xiL  5 ;  Plin. 
/f.iV.  vii.  36*.) 

2.  M\  Acinus  M.  r.  L.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
»-c.  11 4.  (Obsequ.  97;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
*•  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acilii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
ta»  the  inscription  Ba(l)bvs,  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  before  which  is  X.  and  beneath  Roma, 
the  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
*e  have  MV.  Acxli,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 


II.  T.  Ampins  Balbtu,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  63,  proposed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bis  colleague  T.  Labienus,  that  Pompcy, 
•*t»  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
wjmt  of  his  Asiatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  Unre]  crown  and  ajl  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
~*  Circensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
&e  praetexta  in  the  scenic  games.   (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
40  )   lie  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Wileship,  although  he  was  supported  by  Pompcy 
PttoL  Rob.  pro  Plane  p.  257,  ed.  OreM)  ;  but  he 
*Ppears  to  have  been  praetor  in  b.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
J«r.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
?J  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49,  he  sided  with  the 
ronipeian  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
•7  of  troops  at  Capua.  (Ad  AIL  viii.  1 1,  b.)  He 
io  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
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money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Kphe- 
sus,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  105.)  Bal- 
bus was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion, B.  c  46.  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12.) 

Balbus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times;  for  Suetonius  (Caes.  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesars  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  "De  Vita  Populi  Romani." 
(Varr.  Frwjm.  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  AtUonius  Balbus  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonius  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  n.  c.  82  and  was  killed  by 
L.  Pbilippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  Epit.  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  Btruck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of,  this  Balbus.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
Ba(l)b.  Pr.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  Atius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  lm»m, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  A tia,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
Thesaur.  Aforell.),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Atius 
Balbus  Pk.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Pater,  with  the  head  of  Sardtis, 
the  father  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island.  In 


b.  c.  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompcy  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompev's  colleague.  (Suet  Oct.  4,  PkU.  iii.  6, 
ad  AO.  ii.  4.) 

V.  Cornelu  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Cornelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Oades ;  and  his 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  ho 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  below. 
[No.  !.] 

1.  L.  Cuknhmuk  H.\LBt*s,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  ii  ides,  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family  in  that  town.  Gades,  being  one  of 
the  federate  cities  supported  the  Romans  in  their 
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war  against  Sertoli  us  in  Spain,  and  Balbus  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
served  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  C.  Memmius,  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Turia  and  Sucro.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  bis  brother's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey's  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Gelling,  b.  c 
7*2.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  praenomcn  of  the  other ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  b.  c.  1 99,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gades.  {Pro 
Balb.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius, 
B.  c.  7*2,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
viction. Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey's 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Thcophancs  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey's  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  c  61, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fubrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  praetorsbip.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  b.  c  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Gaul  in  b.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  Cab  rum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  wns 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  B.  c.  55 ;  and  ns  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defenco  nt  Pompey's 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Foederatae  Civi- 
UUrs  in  the  Diet.  t>f  Ant. 

In  the  civil  war,  in  B.  a  49.  Balbus  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  tnsreep  up 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  b#  looked  au>r 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey's  parti- 
sans ;  but  bis  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Poo-pry 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  were  employed  to 
promote  Caesar's  interests.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  be  hail 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  be  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have 
mount  to  a  declaration  in  Caesar's  favour.  Cicero, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Pbsnsia 
(a.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondeDce 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  Dunn?  ill 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  affairs  at  Rome ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  Balbus  ™ 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  desert^ 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  hti 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  Suetonioi 
(Caet.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Caes.  60),  that  Ikllm 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  srna'e 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  R.  c.  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Bsibu 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  Ut 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  yonng  Octavianus  at  Neapolis.  Daring 
this  time,  be  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  professions  to  Octavianus  were  hoDosr, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken;  BsJbcs, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  him*e !f 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octarianui  to 
Rome,  and  wns  subsequently  advanced  by  him  w 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.    It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  proprsetonhip 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anus (copied  from  the  Themur.  Morttl.\  whirh 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Caksar.  II I  vis.  K. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  on  tbe 


reverse  B  a  LB  i  s  Pro  Pb,  He  obtained  the  con- 
sulship in  B.c  40,  the  first  instance,  according  w 
Pliny  (//.  JV.  viL  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  hamt 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bo«  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknot 
In  his  will  be  left  every  Roman  citizen  twen'* 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32),  which  wmM 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  »od  &>i 
consequently  tbe  emperor  Balbinus  could  not 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him.  ^ 
Balbus  was  tbe  author  of  a  diary  (fyi*aen' 
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aich  has  not  come  down  to  us,  of  the 

able  otconences  in  bit  own  and  Caesar's  life. 
ApolL  Ep.  ix.  14;  Suet  Cats.  81 ;  Capi- 
2.)  He  took  care  that  Caesar's  Corn- 
on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continued  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
fcufikient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dern writers,  that  Balbus  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
C*croa  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus.  (Ad 
AIL  riii  15,  ix.  6, 13.) 

2.  P.  Cornhils  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
tide  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  P.  p.,  son  of  the  pre- 
( No.  2 J,  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 

i  from  his  uncle  [No.  1],  was  born 
receiTed  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
ii  the  mi]  war  (a  c  49)  be  served  under  Caesar, 
tad  was  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  to 
pexnade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Balbus  under- 
■  ■  *  the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  folio w- 
and  paid  Lentulus  a  visit  in  the  Pompeian 
at  Dyrrhnchium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
Balbns  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
nd  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
v-  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
tnurn  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Roman 
••  •  ••  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Maerobius.  (Saturn,  fit,  6.) 

In  a  c  4  4  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asm  ins  Pollio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
■ifle  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
wbarb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
dock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  sane  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  ( St  nib.  iii.  p. 
169.)  Bat  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
oust  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind  ;  and  at  length, 
after  plundering  the  provincials  and  amassing  large 
trta*ire*,  he  left  Spain  in  B.  c  4  3,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
spward*  of  twenty  years.    We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
though he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
^  hue  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
(lanisantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  a.  c  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born 
a  Boman  citixen.  (Plin.  H.  N.r.5;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
Hi  Strab.  &  p.  169.)  Balbus,  like  bis  uncle,  had 
«na*ed  a  large  fortune ;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
•auout  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
w  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
«T;  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining four  pillars  of  onyx.    It  was  dedicated  in 
&c.  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
^ baring  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
»en*te  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
(Won  Cass.  liv.  25  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  7. 
*  *-)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bol- 
**■   He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
L  Valerias  made  his  heir,  although  ho  had 
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involved  Valerius  in  many  law-suit*,  and  hnd  at  last 
brought  a  capital  charge" against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
vii.  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Cornel  ii 
Balbi,  see  Ore  Hi's  Onomasticon  Tullianum  and 
Drumann's  Rom,  voL  ii.  p.  594,  &c.) 

VI.  Domitius  Balbus, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  a.  d.  61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 

VII.  iAuliiBaUn. 

1.  D.  Laelils  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saccular  games  in  B»  c.  17  (Fast  Capitol.), 
and  consul  in  b.  c  6.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  9.) 

2.  Laklius  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  (majestas),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  a.  o.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island  :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent. 
(Tac^iw.  vL  47,  48.) 

VIII.  LucUiiBalbi. 

1.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  jurist  See  below. 

2.  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  soch  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (DtNat.  Deor.  i.  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  **  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight. 
(De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  40,  de  Dhin.  I  5.)  He 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cic 
M  Hortensius."  (Fragm.  p.  484,  ed.  OrellL) 

IX.  L.  Naevims  Balbus,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  appointed  in  B.  c  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xlv. 
1 3.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  the  reverse  is  C.  Nab.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a 


X.  Nonius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius,  a  partisan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  l.  2.) 
XL  Odavius  Balbus.    See  below. 
XII.  Thorn  Balbi,  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Thorius  Balbus,  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Brutus  (c  67).    The  annexed  coin  of  L. 
Thorius  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  was  of  great  anti- 
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quity  at  Lanuvium,  with  the  letters  I;  S.  M.  H. 
(that  is,  Junonia  Sospita*  mcujnae  reginae);  and  on 
the  reverse  L.  Thorivs  Baabvs,  with  a  bull  rush- 
ing forward.  Eckhel  (v.  p.  324,  Ac.)  thinks  that 
the  bull  ha*  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thoriua, 
which  the  Romans  might  regard  as  the  same  as 
the  Greek  do»>oj, 


2.  Sp.  Thorius  Balbus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
t  b.c.  Ill,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 


duced  in  his  tribuneship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronze  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Thoria  Lex.  (Cic  Brut.  36, 
dt  Orat.  ii.  70  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  27.) 

BA  LBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordian. 
(Capitolin.  a  4.1  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Oordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  Maximus,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Oor- 
dian the  second.    [Gordianus.]        [W.  R.J 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCI'LlUS,a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished friend  of  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucilius,  the  com- 
panion of  Appiua  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Balbus,  No.  VIII.]  Cicero  (</« 
Orat.  iii.  21)  speaks  of  the  duo  Balbi  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineccius  ( I  lift.  Jur.  Rom.  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius  ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius,  his  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  I  tit.  2.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  Brut. 
42,  pro  Quint  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BALBUS,  L.  (qu.  P.)  OCT  A' VI  US,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  lie  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pro 
Ctuent.  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (in  Ver.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus,  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Verres  of  having  directed  an  issue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
tavius, if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  cither  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plnintitf,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
have  compelled  him  to  paw  an 
To  understand  the  compliment,  it  is 
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remark,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  judex  in  spri- 
vate  cause  was  appointed  for  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  English  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  according 
to  his  rinding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  vai 
not  his  duty  but  the  praetor's  to  determine  whether 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  s  manner 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
English  action  of  detinue*  the  judgment  for  tfce 
plaintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 

it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shaping  the 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged  to  tresu 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Roman. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbus  is  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (v.  7.  §  3)  aa  a  memorable  example 
of  paternal  affection.  Proscribed  by  the  triuamn 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidua,  u.  c  42,  he  sad 
already  made  his  escape  from  his  house,  when  a 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldiers  were 
massacring  his  son.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  his 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessing  his  *»'» 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  thss  of- 
fered himself. 

The  praenomen  of  Balbus  is  doubtful   In  Cic 
pro  Claws*.  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic.  » 
Vtrr.  ii.  12  the  common  reading  is  L.  [J.T.G.) 

BALDUPNUS  I.  (B«A*©i*roj),  BALDWIN, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
countess  of  Flanders.  He  waa  born  at  \  alencienots 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents  inberii- 
ed  both  the  counties  of  Hainaut  and  rTaaden. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  uW 
warlike  barons  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intended 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  Angels*, 
the  son  of  tho  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelas,  wto 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persuadW 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  and  relei* 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  sad  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  Alexia  Angelus,  wh* 
reigned  as  Alexia  III.  from  the  year  1195.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Aleris 
who  was  chiefly  supported  bv  Baldwin  of  Flandcrv. 
as  he  is  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  Yen** 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  dope  of 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  was  also  commander- in-ch** 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  modcr^' 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  an 
given  under  Alexis  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  era- 
sadcrs  ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  Isaac 
ceeded  him  on  tho  throne  ;  both  perished  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Murxuphlus;  and  Mar* 
luphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and  pot  ■ 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  During  *» 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  himstii  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  aa  by  his  personal  chap- 
ter, and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  eh*™- 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  their 
cho1Ce  feU  upon  Baldwin. 
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-nstantinople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  Bat  he 
• -ceircd  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace ;  the 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  islands  and  some  parts  of  E prims  ; 
Bmiface,  marqnis  of  Montefenato,  received  Tbes- 
ultioica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom ;  and 
(be  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
nria  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
dttibtral  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
(he  successful  enterprise*  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebixond,  of  Theodore  Laacaris  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
tie  partial  revolts  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con- 
cnerwa,  Calo-loannca,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup- 
^Ttrtl  the  revoltera,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
»ifjre  to  this  town  ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
In&imcs,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  aftorw-ards.  Many  fables  have  been 
ir.wated  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death : 
Nieetas  (Urb»  Cbpta,  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limba  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
oft  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
Wd,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
•  *  fw«cnicnw  na\e  been  carenui}  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modern  historians, 
*e  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
aptrrity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  I.  was  his 
brother  Henry  I.  (Nicetas,  Alexia  Itoodut  An- 
Ft.  Hi.  9,  Alexia  Ductu  MurzHphlu*,  i.  1, 
l'r**  Copto,  1—17;  Acropolita,  8,  12;  Nice- 
pborw  Oregor.  ii.  S,  oxc ;  Villehard  ouin,  I)e  In 
Co!*piau  de  Ckmttantinoblc,  ed.  Paulin  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  [W.  P.] 

BALOUI'NUS  II.  (BoXJowfrof),  the  last  Latin 
fmperor  of  the  cast,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
^ilj  of  Court* nay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
C<mTtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
«apr«s  Yobutda,  countess  of  Flanders.    He  was 
in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
nnder  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
Ik  1»  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
***  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
*>ttth  by  Vatatses,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
*od  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
I '-34  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzcs  and  laid 
to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
»ben  the  regent  had  done  rery  little  for  his  w  ard 
u>d  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
tife  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
wwgy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
ifer  having  sustained  severe  losses.     John  of 
Rntnnedied  soon  afterwards.    In  1337  Vatatxes 
and  Atan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
*bich  was  defended  by  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin, 
V^wt  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  roen- 
ktxat  visit  to  Europe.    Begging  for  assistance,  be 
Reared  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
tafUad,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilio- 
{WI1*  of  every  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
«  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt.    At  last  he 
^weeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
«»g  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
°J  P«pe  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
ta«  mi*t  nsefuJ  to  him.    The  French  king  gave 
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the  unhappy  emperor  a  largo  sum  of  money  and 
other  OAKistancc,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  ovrr  Vatutzes,  and  in  1 243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245,  and 
n? turn^ii  to  { i rcocc  After  oljt<tiiiiTi^  souk*  fcol)lo 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palacoloims.  who  had  made  himself 
muster  of  the  Nicaean  empire.  Gn  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
I  taly.  In  1 270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  France 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  tbe  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne,  The  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  &c;  Pachymeres,  Michael  I'alaeoLxju*, 
iii.  31,  &c,  ir.  29  ;  Niccphorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  Ate, 
viiL2,&c)  [W.P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caeciliua 
MeteUus,  consul  v.  c  123.  [Mmtrxluh.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyranU  of  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio.  [Aurkolus.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  bud  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  strangling  in 
disorderly  confidence  over  tbe  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Mac  nanus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne ;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
tbe  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  bused 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  tbe 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  Pollio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balistaa  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  2(>4,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odcnathus.  (Trcbcll.  Pollio,  Drig. 
Tyrann.  xvii.,  Gailien.  2,  etc. ;  see  Macrianl'r, 
Odbnathck,  QutBTUS.)  [W.  It,] 

BALLG'NYMUS.  [Abdolonimus-J 
BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  tilled  tbe  offices  of 
Magnae  Ecde-tiae  (S.  Sophiae)  Diaconus,  Soma- 
phylax,  and  Chartophylax.  Under  Isaac  Angelus 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1185 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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archate  was  conducted  at  Constantinople.  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  arc  scattered  among  va- 
rious collections.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialus, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1 166,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1 192. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsarao  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preface  of 
his  commentary  upon  Photiua,  he  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus;  whereas  Attaliata,  Bias  tares,  Harmeno- 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), are  parts  of  a  single  plan ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsamo,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Justelli  et  Voelli  Bibliotheoa  Juris 
Canonicu  (Paris,  1661,  voL  ii.  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodicoo  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridgen  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Anecdota  Graeca  Sacra  et  Pro- 
fa*a>  vol  iv.  p.  1 13.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian's  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant. 
His  book  MtKtruy  ko!  dwoicpkrtwv,  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leunclavius.  (Jus.  Gr. 
Rom,  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelerius,  Ecd.  Gr,  Afonum, 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novells  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leunclavius,  in  Jus- 
telli et  Voelli  BibL  Jur.  Can,  voL  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticate  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novella 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Anecdote^  voL  i.  pp.  xliv. — xlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
soon  after  the  time  of  Justin  IL  (565-8),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanasius  Scholasticus, 


though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  preriotuly 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsamo.  (Hugo,  Ami. 
R,  R,  14.) 

The  Glossa  ordinaria  of  the  Basilica,  wliiea  vu 
formed  in  the  12th  century  from  more  indent  scho- 
lia, is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo by  Assemani.  (BiU.  Jur.  Orient,  ii.  p.  386.) 

Tigerstrora,  in  his  Aeustert  Gt-sdiuku  da  Rim. 
Rechts (Berlin,  1841, p. 331),  speaks  ofaIV>«x<V*> 
or  legal  manual,  of  Aniiochus  Bal§amo,  as  era.-.:  12 
MS. ;  but  he  does  not  say  where,  nor  does  be  a* 
any  authority  for  the  fact.  As  Tigerstrbin  is  oftra 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Aniiochus  is  pat  tr 
mistake  for  Theodorus,  and  that  the  Pn&eir* 
auctum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  U  lira 
by  C.  £.  Zacharia,  Historic*  Juris  Grotto-Roam 
Delineation  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  Pr> 
cheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  specimen,  br  Zs- 
charia  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  tt* 
Procheironof  the  emperor  Basilius,  (Heidelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Bienrf  (ia 
Savigny's  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  276)  to  kite  b«j 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  work*  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Citric 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  lie 
Synodkou,  §§  14—21 ;  Bach,  Hist  Jur.  Rool  «L 
Stockmann,  p.  684  ;  Heimbach,  dt  BasiL  Ory.  pp. 
130,  132;  Biener,  GetcL  der  Now.  pp.  210-213; 
Witte,  in  Rheiu,  At  us,  fur  Jurisp.  hi.  p.  37, 0. ; 
Walter,  KircheureekL,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J. T.G.J 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  fc« 
century  (primi  pUi)y  who  was  severely  wounded  n 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Tiurits 
Sabinus,  a.  c  54.  (Caen.  B.  G.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  ih 
father-in-law  of  M.  Antoniua,  the  triumvir,  »tr 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account «» 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  full  name  w  M. 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  w;i*  Kulna: 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadios,  who* 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antony's  first  wife.  [Cx. 
Phil.  iL  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nola,  served  in  the  Rom** 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216,  in 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  tke 
hands  of  HannibaL  Having  U»en  kindly  trtoirt 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts,  b< 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Cartas^ 
nians,  but  was  gained  over  to  the  Uonurii  bj  ts< 
prudent  conduct  of  Marcel] us,  who  had  the  cenr 
mand  of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15 ;  Pint.  AfamlL  I«u 
&c) 

BA'PHIUS,  a  Greek  commentator  00  tj* 
Basilica  ( cited  Basilic^  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  r* 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  bet  b; 
probably  lived  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  Sssrri 
(Notitia  Basilicorum,  §  39)  thinks,  that  Bsphiu  a 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellate  ff" 
thet  given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrics  of  ti# 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  bv  fWn. 
Jur.  Rom.  676,  n.  i.)  Tigerstrfim  (Arum.  R»* 
HrchtxjesrJi.  p  330)  erroneously  calls  hint 
Baphfus.  The  names  should  be  separated  by  * 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (owl 
BasMca*  vol  iiL  p,  36 1 ).  [J.  T.  O.J 

BARBA,  CA^SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Csmr, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Ca<*« 
paid  him  a  visit  in  a  c  44.  (Cic  ad  A*.  riii.  3. ; 
comp.  Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARB  AT  A,  the  bearded,  a  surname  o!  Stou 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.  (Serf.*"" 
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u.  63i)  Macrobius  (Sat.  iii.  8)  also  mentions  a 
rtatae  of  Venus  in  Cyprus,  representing  the  god- 
with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  but  resembling 
in  her  whole  fignre  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidas, 
«.  r.  "Afcwfcnj ;  Hesych.  *.  r,  'Aft&trof .)  The 
*iea  of  Venus  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
tad  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  Into 
period  of  antiquity.  (Vosa,  Mgthol.  Briefs  ii.  p. 

•jsa&c)  [L.S.] 

BARBATIO,  commander  of  the  household 
trwpa  under  the  Caesar  Gallus,  arrested  bis  mas- 
ler,  by  command  of  Constantius,  at  Pctovium  in 
Xcricnm,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
Istria,  a.  d.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
pnmoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
g-'.-mral  of  the  infantry  ( peditum  mayigter)^  and  was 
rot  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
rporate with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alcoanni  in  356  ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
iuo»,  other  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
»'th  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
Z%  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  invaded 
Riaetia ;  and,  in  tbc  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed by  command  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
«f  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
Kiro,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
irrafcon&Ue  designs  on  his  part  (Amtn.  Marc.  xiv. 
11,  xvi  11  xvii.  6,  xviiL  3;  Liban.  Orat.  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBATIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
ftftrrwsrds  quaestor  of  Antony  in  a.  c.  40.  (Cic 
PU.  xiii.  2  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  31.)  His  name 
fcturs  on  a  coin  of  Antony :  the  obverse  of  which 
i»M.  Ant.  Imp.  Ave.  IIIvjr.  R.  P.C.,  M.  Bar- 
*at.  Q.  P.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  Barbat.  signifies  M.  Barbatius,  and  not  Bar- 
latus,  as  Urtinus  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
itUersQ.  P.  probably  signify  Quaestor  1'ropradorc. 
(Comp.  Eckhcl,  v.  p.  334.) 

Thii  M.  Barbatius  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
farbarius  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
t:U  U.  *.  3),  where  Barbarius  is  only  a  false  read- 
ing for  Barba/iua,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar* 
Uuj  Philippicua,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  («.  e.)  We 
W  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
*as  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  through  bis  in- 
duce obtained  the  praetorship  under  the  trium- 
xv*.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognized,  we  arc  told,  by  his 
t\d  master,  but  privately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
» !*TJe  sum  of  mouey.  (Comp.  Garaton.  ad  Cic. 
m  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Hoiatia  gens.  Barbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  B.  c.  328  [Scipio],  of 
tif  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
Valerias  Messalla,  consul  in  B.  c  12.  [Mrssalla.] 

1-  M.  Horatius  M.  r.  M.  n.  Barbatus,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the*  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
P°ro  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
*hich  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
PopVieola  and  Horatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
it  the  head  of  the  popular  movement  ;  and  when 

plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
M  Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 

peace.  The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 
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were  restored  to  the  plebs,  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decemvirate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  a.  c  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  VaJeriae  Horatias 
Aej/es.  [PoPLRTOLA.]  Horntius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Li v.  Hi.  39,  Ac,  49, 
50,53,  55,  61—63;  Dionvs.  xi.  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48;  Cic  tfe  Rep.  ii.31;  Diod.  xii.  26;  Zonar. 
viL  18.) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
B.  c.  425.   (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (BrfpAAAot),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  bis  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Kphesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles, p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar's 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  vol.  ii.  p.  1084.        [A.  G.] 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  (M-aV^v  Bop. 
£ou*dAAof),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  A.  n.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Poly bi us 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Stephanus  Byxantinus 
{$.  r.),  and  Livy  (xxi.  5),  is  Arbucale  ('AptfowicdAw) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modern  Albucella.  [P.S.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patri- 
cian Aemilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Armilius  Q.  p.  L.  k.  Barbula,  consul 
in  B.  c,  31 7,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teates,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans, with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Ktrascans,  but  this  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hid.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
family,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Armilius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  B.  c  281.  The  Tnrcntines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumios,  the 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
re n  tines,  and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarentines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Tarentinet  in  the  open  6cld,  and 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Taren tines  appointed  Agi%  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineaa,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
landed  with  port  of  the  king's  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
pasting  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Taren  tine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  a*  it  march- 
ed by.  The  array  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentincs  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsuL  lie 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  SaDen  tines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zouar.  viii.  2; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58,  dec,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Exc.  p.  2342,  flee,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
Stmt.  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aemilius  PauUu*  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  Aemiliub  L.  p.  Q,  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  u.  c  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
says  (/.&),  that  when  the  Carthaginian*  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Poly  bias  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  a.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  land. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  b.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula's  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  n.  c  3 1 .  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (D.  C.  iv.  49),  who  docs 
not  gi^  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  docs  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  ho 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suttee ti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 


BARDESANES. 

BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great 
the  father  of  HanibaL  [Hamilcar.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  sanic  as  the  Hebrew  Barak,  which  so- 
nifies lightning.  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Itiit.  iii.  p.  6vSi) 
says,  that  Barca  must  not  be  regarded  as  the 


of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  Hamilor : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
quently as  the  u  Barcine  family,"  and  the  war  u  ! 
democratical  party  as  the  44  Barcine  partv.'1  (L«. 
xxL  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  7,  41) 

BARDANES.    [Arsaces  XXL,  p.  358.) 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  who*  his- 
tory is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owin^  to  tfi  • 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notice*  cf 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authoriti-v 
He  was  born  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  an! 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  T:< 
Edessenc  Chronicle  (A&scmani,  tiibl.  Orient  u 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154;  aaJ 
Epipbanius  (Haer.  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  La 
favour  with  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  a.  d.  187-  It  is  diflscjj 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  ;u 
the  principles  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teacher  Xiln- 
tinus  (as  Euscbius  seems  to  intimate),  or  rhetbf 
(as  Epipbanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  t V.- 
Christian faith  and  afterwards  embraced  \h< 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Valenu'iuA 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  acc«m: 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theology 
Moshcim,  dc  Rebus  Christian,  ante  Gmdamti*** 
At.  pp.  395—397,  or  C  W.  F.  Wakh's  Keur- 
historic y  vol.  i.  pp.  415 — 422. 

Bardesanos  wrote  much  against  various  spctj  <i 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Maivwi. 
His  talents  arc  reported  to  have  been  of  anekTsifd 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  wotm 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  intnGrwk. 
observes,  **  Si  autera  tanta  vis  est  ct  fulgor  in  inwr- 
pretntione,  quantam  putamus  in  scrmone  propria 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writiags  of  IW- 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.    Euscbius,  in  his  Prafparat*  A'w 
geliea  (vL  10),  has  preserTed  a  fragment  of  ii' 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  uodoubtMj 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinanr  stamp.   This  fete- 
ment  is  published  by  Orabe,  in  his  SpiaUya»  Si 
/'a/mm,  vol.  L  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  OrelU,ia 
collection  entitled  Altxandri,  Ammonia  /'lotoK^ 
Jrwnis,  4"e-»  dt  Fato,  qua*  suptnfunt,T\inc^ 
Orabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  fa? 
Ntiiones,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  llcmano*.  on 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  BardrsM** 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  charg*  « 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bordesanes  by  Aitf** 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.    It  i»  acutely  conjee 
tured  by  Colberg  («V  Orig.  et  J'rogrr»$.  H<x™  P- 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Bank»*"rt 
only  by  iu  title,  and  hastily  concluded  tasi ;  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.  Eusebm*  s»y»  th* 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jen*"' 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Mann*  .*urr" 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antonmui  Yrm* 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthiaas 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  1 6'5.  , 

Euscbius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  «vcnl 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Chnsuw* 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  thu  w 
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xm  from  Eplm-m  the  Syrian  that  Bardcaancs  com- 
posed, io  hi*  native  tongue,  do  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred, and  fifty  Psalms  elegantly  versified.  On  this 
ubject  see  Hahn,  Bardcaunes  Gnosticus  ifyrvrum 
primus  Hymnolcg*$y  Lip*.  1819.  Bardcsanes  had  a 
*»n,  Hanuonius  (incorrectly  called  Hammonius  by 
Lumper),  whom  Sozamen  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
and  specially  skilled  in  music  (HisL  Ecdes.  iii. 
16  ;  coup.  Tbeodoret,  Hist.  Eedes.  iv.  29.)  He 
ra»  devoted  to  his  father's  opinion*,  and,  by  adapt- 
!T.£  popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  he  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteract  this  iniichief,  Ephrem  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Harmo- 
nium which,  in  this  unproved  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  (</«  Abstinentia,  iv. 
1 7,  and  alao  in  his  fragment  de  Stygc)^  a  Barde- 
sanee  Bubylonius  is  mentioned,  whom  Vossius 
{■U   IIuL   Urate   iv.    17).   Strunz  (Hint.  Bar- 
drsujmxs  et  Bardetanistarum ),  Ileeren  (Hloiad  Ecloy. 
\\  i.%  and  Harles  (Fabric  BUA.  Grace  iv.  p.  247) 
represent  as  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Haixiesanes  of  Edessa.     Dodwell  (Dies,  ad  lre- 
unm,  iv.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
flourished,  not  under  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Ela- 
g&baius  ;  and  in  this  last  position  Orabe  concurs. 
(SyieiL  L  317.)    Lardner  conceives  that  the  his- 
toriml  and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
ly  adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
dispose*  us  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Hccrcn.  The 
IkirJcsanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  I  ndian Gymnosophi*ts.  ( Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
is.  30  ;  Jerome,  de  Virii  JUmtr.  c  33  ;  Sozomen, 
Tbeodoret,  and  the  Edcsscne  Chronicle  The 
chief  modern  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
TiQemont,  and  Rcmi  Ceillicr  ;  Beausobrc,  His- 
laire  de  Mankhee,  $c.t  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ;  Ittig, 
A  ipeneL  Diss,  de  Haerctiarck.  wet.  it  6.  §  85  ; 
liu*l<K*n*s  Dtss.  de  kaeres.  Valentin.  §  xviiL;  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Goepd  History^  part  ii.  ch.  28, 
I  12  ;  Burton's  Lectures  upon  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, LecU  xx.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182—185  ;  Neandcr, 
Gcsck.  der  Christ  Religion*  <|r.  I.  L  p.  112,  ii.  pp. 
532,  647,  743 ;  and  Grabe,  Moshcim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  U.  c.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (Bd>5uAi*, 
EoipoeAAjj),  the  lllyriau  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  collier, —  next,  the  lender  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
famous  for  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der,— and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
lupreme  power  in  Illyria.    (Wcsseling,  ad  Diod. 
xvi.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Argaeus  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  p.  154, 
b.];  and  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
obliged  to  purcliasc  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
sad  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
seem*  far  from  the  truth),  was  committed  by  the 
Illynans  to  the  custody  of  the  The  bans.  (Diod. 
xvi.2 ;  comp,  Wcsseling,  ad  toe  ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 
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Pint.  /Won.  26  ;  Just.  vii.  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bard  v  lis  into  Macedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  a  c  360.  (Diod.  xvi.  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
Illyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  shun  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Bircenua,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just.  vii.  C  ;  Lucian, 
AfacroL  10;  Plot.  Pyrr.  9.)  [E.  E.J 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Barea,  who  was  consul  suffectus 
in  a.  n.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Sonmus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Servilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  suneclus 
in  x.  n.  52  under  Claudius,  nnd  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  n.  6U 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Plalttuh],  and  the  de- 
sigu  of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
father's  danger :  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Anuius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celcr,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus  ;  to  whose 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (iii.  116), 

44  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipuluiuque  sencx." 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac.  Ana. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hist.  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cuss.  Ixii.  26  ;  SchoL  ad  Jut.  L  33,  vi. 
551.) 

BARES.  [Bardbs.] 

BA'RGASUS  (Bdpycuroi),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Burgasa  in 
Caria  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lanius,  the  son  of  Umphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  e. 
Kapyaaa.)  [L.  S.J 

BA'RGYLUS  (Bd>viAo$),  a  friend  of  Bellero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pega«us,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bcllerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Bargyla.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  e. 
\idpyu\a.)  [L.S.] 

BA'RNABAS  (Boowtear),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  npcllatiou  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made  ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  false.  Clemens  Alcx- 
andrinus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  Boron i us 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.    That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suit* 
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cient  evidence  ia  ably  shewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
mont.  (Mi moires,  &c.  toI.  i.  p.  657,  &c.)  Some 
other  fabulous  stories  concerning  Barnabas  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  nge 
is  doubtful ;  by  Theodoras  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
spurious  Pastio  Barnabas  in  Cypro,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  **de  Pudicitia,"  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverence  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo- 
lations of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric  Co- 
dex Apocryphus  Xori  Testamcnti,  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
373-394  ;  White's  Hampton  Lectures.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andria us,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Euscbius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author's  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippinns.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Voasius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4to.  at  Helmstadt,  edited  by  Moder;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotcle- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Gere's  republications  of  this  work ; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossius's  edition  was  republished; 
in  1685, 12mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Usher's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moync  ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russet's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers ;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
DMiotheta  1'alrum ;  in  1839,  8vo.  by  Hefele,  in 
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his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  socond  edition  of  the 
Patres  Apodolici,  In  English  we  have  one  trains 
tion  of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  the 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rosier, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Btblkitktk  der  Kirtkemikr, 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Das  Seitdsckreibrn  da  Apo* 
tels  Barnabas  au/s  Acm<*  ttntcrrucht%  liUrrtzt,  tnd 
erU'drt,  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.M.M.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Asrelom,  » 
town  in  Pioenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  (Bnt. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  oat  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  orstion* 
delivered  at  Asculutn  were  extant,  and  also  «* 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  Tait 
Caepio  was  Q.  Scrvilius  Caepio,  who  probed  is 
the  social  war,  n.  c  90.  [Cabtio.] 

BARSANU'PHIUS  (BopoW^ot),  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  A.  D_,  was  the  author  of  son* 
works  on  accticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  Hist,  Lit  sub.  ann.)  [P.S.J 

BARSINE  (Bapairt)).  1.  Daughter  of  Artt- 
bazus,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Memo* 
the  Rhodian.  In  ac  334,  the  year  of  Alexaadtr'. 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  *nt 
by  Memnon  to  Dareius  III.  as  hostages  for  hi* 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  DamuciM 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  ta< 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  m> 
ther  of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander*! 
death,  n.c.323,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy's 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  N«sithu«. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodoni* 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pcrgamus  under  his  mother's  care,  and  that  th<- 
shared  his  fate  when  (a.  c.  309)  Polyspcrchon  *>» 
induced  by  Cassandcr  to  murder  him.  (PluL  Alt** 
21,  Eum,  1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  23,  xx.  20,  28;  Curt. 
Hi.  13.  §  14,  x.  6.  §  10  ;  Just  xi  10,  xiii.  '3,  xt.'J; 
Paus.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  (Eum,  Le.)  mention*  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumenes  at  the  gw>d 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  n.  c.  324  ;  but  see  A  man,  A**>. 
vii.  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  was  tse 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  I IL,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  b.  c.  324.  Within  i 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  trcacheroe«ly 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  Perdiccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine's  giring 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  «itJ) 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  AUur.  70,  77;  Arr.  AnaL 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Justin  (xi  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Barsine  with  the  one  raen- 
tioned  above.  [K.  E-] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  d.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nestorians.  His  efforts  gaiu^ 
for  Nes  to  nanism  in  Persia  numerous  adherens 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pherotes,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsumas,  expelled  from  k 14 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleuceia  and  Ctestph^ 
into  a  patriarchal  sec.  He  was  the  author  of  w 
polemical  works,  which  are  lest.  He  mast  not 
confounded  with  Barsumas,  ait  abbot,  who 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  "i 

•  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Arttboiu. 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Mentor. 
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fWivdon,  and  afterwards  spread  the  tenets  of 
Eatyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  about  a.  d. 
M.  (Ashman,  BAliatk.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
preliminary  Dissertation,  iii.  pt.  I.  p.  66'.)  [P.S.] 
BARTHOLOMAEUS  (Bapdo\ofuuos)t  one  of 
ra«  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.    Eusebius  (//.  E. 
r.  10)  informs  as,  that  when  Pantaenus  visited  the 
Indians,  be  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
(Jwpel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
prifed  from  Bartholomew.   The  story  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
raj  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.    It  is 
cot  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
mere;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
dim  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  FelixT  are 
probably  in  the  right.    The  time,  place,  and  man- 
m  of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
ancrtain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  falsely 
anribsted  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gdastos  in  his  decree  de  Libria  Apocrypkis.  (Tille- 
sont,  AfeMocres,  dpc  vol  L  pp.  387—389,  642— 
6ii  Ed.  sec  ;  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christianontm, 
£c  p.  205,  Ac. ;  Neander,  AUgemevte  Gesciicktz, 
|ti.p.U3.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BARSAENTES  (B-s/HroeVrwr),  or  BARZAEN- 
TU:>  (BapfdWor ),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Prangae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamela, 
&  c  531,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
enctpirrd  with  Bessus  against  Dareiu*.  He  was 
tne  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
k-»e,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
ws  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alenader,  who  put  him  to  death.  (A man,  Anab. 
i«.  8,  21,  25  ;  Dtod.  xvii.  74  ;  Curt.  vi.  6,  viii. 
13.) 

BAR Y AXES  (  Bapuo'fr* ),  a  Mode,  who 
Luitcwd  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
sence in  India,  but  was  seized  by  Atropates,  the 
wtrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
*■  c  325.    (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  29.) 

BARZANES  (BopfdVi,*).  1 .  One  of  the  early 
kirif«  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
*bo  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Beasus, 
*  c  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
it*-  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (Bat),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
Tfars,  from  b.  c  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
°f  "1.  He  succeeded  his  father  Boteiraa,  and  was 
Hmjeif  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoctes.  He 
ofoted  Calantus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
fiintainrd  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
»a,c.20,ed.OrellL) 

BASILEl'DES  (Bao-iA«f8tj»).  ].  A  Greek 
mmmarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (wspl  Ki^toes  'Ouijpurnr),  of  which  an  cpi- 
u**  was  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
k*s.  (Ftymol.  Mag.  s.v.  ApffnAor.) 

'-.  Of  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
t?  Eawbins  (Chrtm.  Arm.  p.  384,  cd.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Sync-Bus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un- 
itrT  Antoninus  Pius  and  as  the  teacher  of  Verus 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  successor  of 
Dionysius.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
«air*nt  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
li»*d  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  hut  it  was 
probably  about  120  a.  d.  He  professed  to  have 
rtceiwd  from  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St,  Peter,  the 


esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.  S/nom. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glaucias.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Satuminus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioch  with  Satuminus,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Per»ia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  1 38  a.  d.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Satuminus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  (Ecdes.  Hist,  bk.  i.  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§11-13,  and  de  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Constant, 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  (History  of  Heretics,  bk.  ii. 
c  2),  and  Walch.  (Hud.  der  Ketxer.  i.  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospel,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,  Spicily,  il  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  **  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides,'* which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  u  on  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  ante  paschal  fast  should  cease.'1  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  hare 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  n.  (Hint.  Ldt.  sub.  aim.)   [P.  S.J 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinns, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
bis  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
a.  d.  213.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  35.)     [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.  [Praxilla.] 

BASl'LACAS.    [Nicbfhorus  Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS  (Bao-xAMtor),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  ittpl  Tic  5td  riiv  Ac'lcwr  o-xwdrwi',  a  second 
nrpl  faTopiKris  vapaoKtviis,  a  third  *tf>l  dcricrjatvs, 
and  a  fourth  ntpl  ptranot^o-tus.  (Suidas,  s.  rr. 
BeuTxAwroj  nnd  'A^iVqs;  Eudoc.  p.  93.)      [L.  S.J 

BASl'LIDKS.  1.  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  waa  sacrificing  on  mount 
Carmel.  (Tac.  Hist  ii.  78.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Sernpis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hist,  iv.  82;  Sueton.  Vesp.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freed  man  ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  tho  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressed,  and  gave  place  to  tho 
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Codes  trpelitae  pmc/ectiotri*.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond prefaces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — 
Joannes,  Leontius,  Phocns,  Ba&ileides,  Thomas, 
Triboninmis,  Constantino*,  Theophilus,  Dioscurus, 
Pmesentinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Basilcides  had  been  praefectus 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patricius,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
lllyricum.  [J.  T.  G  ] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constnntine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
havo  been  the  daughter  of  Anicius  Julian  us,  consul 
in  A.  D.  322,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basilino- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxv.3;  Liban.  OraL  xii.  p.  262;  NoteccL 
Hierocl.  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  Conotantinuh  Magnus.    [  W.  R,] 

BA'SILIS  (BdViAu),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  ('IvSura), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athcnaeus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  size  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  //.  AT.  vi.  29.  s.  35.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east.  ( Ap.  DioL  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bckker,  who 
calls  him  Dasileut.) 

BASILI'SCUS  (BeuriXltrKos),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  "dux  M  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
ngainst  the  Bulgarians  in  A.  D.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tho  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Alar- 
ccllinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  lllyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Hcraclius  of  Edcssa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscus,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mous; but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephonis  Gregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  cither  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makeB  us 
l>elieve  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Mnrccllinu*  and  Heruclius 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mcrcurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Oenseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 


Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Generic 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  t!>* 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  heat  of  th« 
battle ;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  uo->t 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpow- 
ered by  the  Vandals  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  Use 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
Liken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Ba»ili«- 
cus.  The  whole  expedition  had  failed.  After  hit 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  m 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  tbe 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment  to  Heraclea  in  Thrace, 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  pr- 
neral,  though  easily  deceived  by  stratagemi ;  sad  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.   The  hUtoriar.) 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  w.n 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  he  bad  concerted  a  pUn 
with  A  spar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  tbe  failure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  further  strength 
by  the  fact  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  tbe  impend 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sooner  had  Leo  died  (474),  than  Basilucas  and 
Verina,  Leo's  widow,  conspired  against  hi*  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.    It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  ia 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  ea- 
peror.  (October  or  November,  475.)   H»  reiza 
was  short  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upou 
his  wife,  Zenonida;  he  created  his  son.  Marcus 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus ;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychtans  in  spite  of  the  decision!  nf 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dVai 
ful  conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  tv 
great  library  with  120,000  volume*.    Hi*  rapafliy 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherent*  cau*^ 
bis  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  tbe  activity  «t 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents.    Ulna,  the  general  despauM 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  1  sauna,  bad  no  toowr 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  tHc 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Armatius  or  Harnuto1. 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  either  followed  the  el- 
ample  of  Illus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.    Basiliscus  wu 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  bi» 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprison 
in  n  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  pcrba;* 
Cucusus.    Food  having  been  refused  them,  B>»- 
liscus,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  bun.ee: 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477—178,  several  montf" 
after  his  fall,  which  took  place  in  June  or  Jul;-. 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,2;  Procop.  De  Ikll. 
I  6,  7  ;  Theophanes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Pari*;  O 
drcnus,  pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Jomandes,  «k 
Succ.  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lindenbrog,  says,  that  Car- 
thage wns  in  an  untenable  position,  and  t]>i» 
Basiliscus  was  bribed  by  Genseric)  [W.l'.J 
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BASI'LIUS(BcuriAf/o9  and  BcuriAier),  commonly 
oiled  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
J»>0L  originally  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Serat-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
pi  a  wet  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
suatias,  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
hr  Socrates  and  Sox  omen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controversies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
a-i:h  the  ultra  Ariana,  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acacias,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
md  banished  to  Illyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
:>mhxeasor  Marcellua,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
Hit  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  de  Fir.  IUusL  89  ; 
Kpiphan.  floor*,  lxxiii.  1  ;  Socrates,  //.  B.  ii. 
42;  Sozomen,  //.  E.  iL  43.) 

i  Bithop  of  Cak&arkia  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Great,  was  born  A.  D.  329, 
of  a  oobJe  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
*ttied  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
hid  raftered  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
fo'Jwr,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
vA  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia  :  his  mother's 
nan*  was  Emraelia,  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  partly  by  his  pa- 
rrots, but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
vuo  resided  at  Neocnesareia  in  Pontus,  and  bad 
t»-ea  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
Jbt  city.  His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
rs* in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
"then,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  sbuements  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
an*  confused ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
pauinroest  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 

•  iarnier,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  From  Con- 
«antinople  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died for  four  years  (351-355  A.  D. ),  chiefly  under 
t'w  sophists  Himerius  and  Proacrcsiu*.  Among  his 
ffiiow-studcnts  were  the  emperor  J  ulian  and  Ore- 
?*y  Naxianxen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
me of  Cappadocia,  and  had  been  Basil's  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
hiituost  intimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
vaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
*3*  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
<anv»  the  talk  of  all  the  city.  Basil's  success  in 
>tu<Jy  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  had  preceded  him;  and  in  the 

*  Wis  of  that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
w*  nuty  believe  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
l>Hi!owphy,  and  science.  At  the  end  of  355,  he 
^turned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  bc- 
S*n  to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
fcevever,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
^U*  himwlf  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  bv  the  persuasions  and  example  of 

Miter  Macrina.  The  i  u  ore  he  studied  the  Bible 
tta  Tnoredid  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
°f  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
Ahjot  the  year  357,  he  made  a  journey  through 
^yia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
^uainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
jW  countries.  On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
we  river  Iris,  near  Neocaesareia,  nnd  there  lived 
**  •  recluse  for  thirteen  years.    On  the  opposite 


lank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  family,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  favourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origcn,  from  whose  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  PkUo- 
calia  (<pt\oKa\la).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nastic ism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Se baste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperorV  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Horooiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anorooians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Diauius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon's  orders  from  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dion  i  us  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor's  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(3C2),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Euscbius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwords  (364),  Eu- 
sebius  deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius ;  and  now  his  loss  was  ho 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (36*).)  Basil's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap- 
pened in  Gippadocia  (367,  3bU),  when  he  devoted 
bis  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  suU'ercr*,  gained 
him  such  general  jKipuIurity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Kusebius,  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  bis 
place  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  oHicv, 
lie  liecnroc  also  metropolitan  of  Caesareia  and  ex- 
orrh  of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  artcetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline  ;  his  strictness  in  cxnmiuing  can- 
didates for  orders  ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  nnd  West;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
again* t  Anthimus  of  Tyana,  whose  sec  was  raised " 
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to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valens ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Modestus  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  d.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Kaxianzcn  is  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  works :  1.  Els  ftjv  4la^pL«pov%  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  tho  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (4pwv«ia 
or  itfyv<ris)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'AyTtfyrjrriK&s  rov  dwoKoyrfrtKoO  rov  $iht<t*6<>vs 
Evvoftiov,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  n«pl  rov  dyiou  Tnunaros,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  'AffKirnffrf, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Chmtian  Morals  {$Qik&)%  his  monastic 
rules  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Basil's  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  foL  Paris 
1721—1730.  (Oregon  Nazian.  Orat.  <«  Laud. 
Basilii  M. ;  Gregor.  Nysa.  Vit.  S.  Macrinae ; 
Gamier,  Vita  S.  Basilii;  Socrates  H.  E.  iv.  26 ; 
Sozomen,  //.  E.  vi.  17;  Rufinus  H.  E.  xi.  9; 
Suidas,  $.  r.  BaafA«oi.) 

3.  Of  Cilicia  (6  Ki\tt%  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  tho  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot.  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archeluus  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas 
a.  r.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Shlbucbia  in  Isauria  from  440 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  tho  friend  of 
Chry sos torn,  as  is  dono  by  Photius.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,  ed.  Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I„  MA'CEDO  (Bo<rfA«ws  6  Mo- 
k*5«k),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  bora  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  large  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlieues  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  hare  been  a  descendant  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  He  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  ho  was  presented  to  Theophilus 
surnamcd  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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philus  (829-842),  whs  a  dhuinotire  man  Wms#5f, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  kit- 
men.  Such  was  Basil,  whs  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patraa.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  u» 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  where  be 
derived  his  surname  Maceds  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother's  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whit  i 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  fable.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  afw 
the  accession  of  Michael  1 1 1.  in  8-t'J,  attracted  ta« 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  sirde 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  i* 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  tp- 
pointed  him  his  chief  chamberlain  ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous  that  the  war- 
tiers  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Mana, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantine ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  acd 
married  Eudoxia  Ingcrina,  the  concubine  of  tlx 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Thecls  the  sis*er 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingcrina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  ihr.ua 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emptor  * 
uncle,  Bardus  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Cw 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  ia 
the  presence  of  Michael. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  A* 
gustus  and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  coudta 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  rici-v 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  b» 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ruin ;  but  he  <*~a* 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  ly 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  coutriTOixe 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the -4^ 
of  September,  067. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  wai  no 
general,  but  a  t>oId,  active  nun,  whose  intelligent 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  »»* 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  barbsnui* 
and  of  his  courliership  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  B**J 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constant- 
nopls  and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  agauwt  im 
warlike  sect  of  tho  Paulicians  whom  bis  genenw 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  aro* 
from  the  Arabs  whs  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  III.,  had  made  great  progrt* « 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  bow  to  choc*" 
good  genends  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  tlw 
siege  of  Ragusa.  In  872,  be  accompanied  h» 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  e*p«- 
ally  in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriarch  l«r>*> 
tius  died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuniinff  hi* 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrati><! 
of  which  bcUnga  to  the  life  of  Photus.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  anus  had  obtained  again* j 
the  Arabs  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  if 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  part  << 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  h^J 
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gradually  conquered  during  the  ninth  century. 
They  had  also  laid  siege  to  Chalcis ;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greek* 
burnt  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
irr  these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
ihtcb  was  commanded  by  Prncopius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
ever  he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
!  -asy  of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
cf  a  general  action.  Proeopius  was  killed  while 
mdeswTjuring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
*  ho  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
l>eo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  occur- 
rences* the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
J iately  recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
^.to  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stophanus  Maxentius, 
in  incompetent  general*  who  was  soon  snpers^ded 
:n  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  grand- 
father of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  fn>m 
the  continent  of  Italy,  aad  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

A  boat  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  favourite 
his  father,  till  one  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  had  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  he  bad  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
tabaren was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  throngh  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
in?  state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
sod  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
legislator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
ejection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
{UtiAikoI  Aiori^fir,uConstitutionesBasilicac,"  or 
(imply  **  Basilica,"  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belong*  to  the  history  of  Lso  VI.  Philosophua. 
(See  DieL  of  Ant.  *>  v.  Basilica.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
cf  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Kt<pd\ata  Tapaiveruti        vp&s  roV  iavrov  vliv 
Aeorra  (Exhortationum  Capita  LXVI.  ad  Leonsm 
Jutua),  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  son  Leo.    It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.    Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
such  as,  IT«pl  va*3«ucc«r,  which  is  the  first ;  Ileol 
T«njf  Itplter  ;  n«pl  SvKeuocvvrjs ;  ITspi  dpxv*  ; 
TUfl  kiyov  rcAcfou,  &c.,  and  l\*p\  dvayvwotus 
7po$»r,  which  is  the  last.    The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation, 


by  F.  Morellus,  at  Paris,  1584, 4to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  publiHhed  by  I)amke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dram fe Id,  GoUingcn,  1674,  8vo»,  is  valued  for 
the  editor's  excellent  Latin  translation;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  **  Imperium 
Orieniale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  KrkortaHtme*,  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvL ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris  ;  Leo  Gram  mat  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris ; 
Fabric  Dibl.  Graec.  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)       [  W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (Boo-iAsioi),  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Roman  us  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  born  in  a.  n.  958  ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
man us  ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  infant  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne  ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  hhn»clf,  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  anus  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Sclerus,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  bod  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  bad  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wars  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Bclisarius.    Basil  opened 
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the  war,  which  lasted,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
till  1018,  with  a  successful  campaign  in  987;  and, 
during  the  following  years,  he  inade  conquest  after 
conquest  in  the  south-western  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epcirus  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  conquered  Thessaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity ;  his  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephorus 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Parasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  1002, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back ;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  101 4,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephorus  Xi- 
phias. The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,1)00  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Iuaac  Angela*. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  roost  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Scleras  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Scleras ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
BomI  in  102*2  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Scleras  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantino 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  tho  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  of  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
sure* for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pouuds  sterling.  Zonaras  ( vol  ii.  p.  225 ) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  talent? 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  tb« 
error  of  a  copyist.  Basil,  though  great  as  s  rtth> 
ral,  was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  durb; 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  th- 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedron.  p.  645,  &c  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  305,  &c  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
197,  &c  ed  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  Ac.  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Miaixn 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  firnt 
century  b.  c.  It  is  frequently  written  Basilic 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basilus,  which  is  ai>o 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line  of  Lucas 
(iv.416), 

"  Et  Basil um  videre  dueem,"  Sic 

1.  (MtNucius)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  *->!- 
diera,  served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  his  campni^ 
against  Archelans,  the  general  of  Mithridate*,  8.  c 
86.   (  A  ppian,  MUkr.  50. ) 

2.  M.  Mufvcttm  Basilus.  (Cic  pn  CUm. 
38.) 

3.  Minucivs  Bamlcs,  of  whom  we  kno*  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appuw 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  robberies,  (l  it. 
ad  Alt.  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  m  A/rtoa,  p.  50,  ed.  Oreiii ) 

4.  L.  Minucius  Barilus  the  unde  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  is 
his  will.    (Cic  deOf.  'm.  18.) 

5.  L.  MtNucius  Barilun  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  hr 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  ooJrr 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  again* 
Ambiorix,  B.  c  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  K  - 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  kg***. 
(Caea.  B.  a.  vi  29,  30,  rii.  92.)   He  prebahlj 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  tLeci^j 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Caem'* 
fleet  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  He** 
one  of  Caesar's  aasassius  in  B.  c.  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  bo  was  a  personal  fntoii  *f 
the  dictator.     In  the  following  year  he 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  because 
he  had  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbae 
manner.  (A ppian,  B.  C.  ii  1 1 3,  hi.  98 ;  Ota*. 
18.)    There  is  a  letter  of  Cicen*  to  Btsuot, 
gratulating  him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cic  <u 
Fam.  vi  15.) 

6.  (Minucius)  Basilto,  is  attacked  by  Cx^ 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c  41)  as  a  friend  of  An- 
tony. He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a dif«ts; 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (KatT<Tap*vi),  a  surname  of  Ds-> 
nysus  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  18.  1 1 ;  Macrob.  SaL  I  W 
which,  according  to  the  explanation*  of  the  Gierke 
is  derived  from  fiaavapa  or  frurffopit,  the  long  KW 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  o*«l  «J 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads 
selves  are  often  called  bomxroe  or  ki^rKfe*. 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  conaertN 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  fiaarapit,  a  fox  (He 
sych.  «.  r.  JWctc^xu),  probably  because  it  wsi  «^ 
ginally  made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  nan* 
Bassareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  viiKt] 
its  meaning  would  be  the  tame  as  the  Greek  »/»■ 
Tptn*,  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintaj*. 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Itvf 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  whirl 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  Tbi***  ** 
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BASSIA'NA,  one  of  the  names  of  Julia  Socinia*. 
[ilAssUNUS,  No.  2;  SoxmiasJ 

BASSIA'N  US.  1 .  A  Roman  of  distinction  se- 
1  rtcd  by  Constantine  the  Great  a*  the  husband  of 
hi»  H>ter  Anaatasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Caesar  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
UilW  never  actually  invested  with  these  dignities, 
l  or,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Licinius 
rt*pecting  tiie  ratification  of  this  arrangement,  it 
xa*  discovered  that  the  La*  t- named  prince  had 
bora  secretly  tampering  with  Bassianus,  and  had 
(<rsoadcd  him  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
I'm  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Constantine 
[jcmptly  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
tie  discovery  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  his  col- 
league led  to  a  war,  the  remit  of  which  is  recounted 
habere.  (Constantims.]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
account  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
i:  eventually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valesiua  to  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
Marceflinus. 

-.  A  Phoenician  of  hnmble  extraction,  who 
nevertheless  numbered  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
iRinwdiately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Auputae,  —  Caracalla,  Geta,  ELagnbalus,  Alex- 
ander Scverus,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Mue&a,  Julia 
Soemias,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
tniperor  (Sept,  Sevenia)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
him  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  aud  Alexander  Severus 
all  bore  the  name  of  Bastiauu* ;  and  we  find  his 
grand-daughter  Julia  Socmian  entitled  Bassiana  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
Vcliirae  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
in  1 76*5.  (Aurelius  Victor,  EpiL  c.  21,  has  pre- 
served his  name  ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
I*ioo  Cassias,  lxxviii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Uurana,  we  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
^nealogkal  tabic  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 

UUA.)  [\V.  R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  o.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Bomus  who 
nnder  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylliue  books  had  declared  that  the 
(•oths  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
«*nator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himself. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 
(AoreL  Vict.  Epit.  c  34  ;  conip.  Julian,  Caa.  p. 
II,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudius  II.)      [  W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  1. 1»  named  by  Ovid  as  having  formed 
owe  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
and  as  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  **  Ponticua 
htroo,  Bassus  quoque  clarus  iambo,"  but  is  not 
policed  by  Quintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unless  he  be  the  Bassus  familiarly  addressed 
1>J  Propertius.  (Eleg.  L  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
*fc*t  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apulcius  the  grammarian  (De  Ortiuxjntpk.  §  43), 
that  Battus,  and  not  liassuz,  is  the  truo  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  WeicherL 
(De  L  Vario  Poeta,  Excurs.  iL  De  liassis  quiius- 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Tbyestes,  Niobc,  and  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  to  de» 
vote  his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
».  c  to  fire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  of  are  utterly  un- 
known. [YV.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  Jultut  and 
sometimes  Tulliu*.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  Tu/iiut 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H.N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  Libris  Propria,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpd- 
ricros  Beurcos.  (VoL  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caclius  Aurelianus  (DeMurb.  Acut.  in.  lb', 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Scxtius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  JI.  A',  xx.)  lie  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (De  M<U.  Med.  i.  praef.)  and  St.  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Jfuer.  i.  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany ;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Aetius,  Marccllus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric.  liiblioih.  Or.  vol.  xiiL  p.  101, 
ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  AddiL  ad  EUrncJu  Medic,  a 
/•W/r.  £c  Eaiib.  fasc  iv.  p.  1,  &c)      [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Did. 
iii.  50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFl'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  Oral.  23;  Quiutil.  x.  1,  102,  &c; 
Senec  Suusor.  (>,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  PI  in.  //.  N.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Bkhr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
Oral,  c  23)  rejects  Tilu&,  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viil  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  Publius  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  tW.  It] 

BASSUS,  BKT1LIF/NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (de  Ira,  iii.  18)  of  a  Betilienus 
Bassua  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Betillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(lix.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
a.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECl'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  c.  59  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ii. 
9),  espoused*  Pompcy's  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  J  ulius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful;  but  hia  designs 
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were  discovered  by  Sextus,  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  his  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridatcs  of  Pcrgamus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassus  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  upon  Tyre,  and 
inarched  against  Sextus  ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia.  Bassus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  b.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistius  Vctua,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonius  and  the  Parthian 9  came  to  the  assist- 
once  of  Bassus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero's  client,  DeTtoraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Stat i us  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia, who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar's  death,  a  c  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  as  those  of  Murcus 
and  Crispus  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26 
—28  ;  Appian,  B.  V.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic. 
pro  J)e'i(.  8,  9,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Philip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fanu  xil  11,  12  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
114,  121;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  G9  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (/.  c.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian's  statement,  Bassus  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
r.se  against  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  "At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  quem- 
dam  adjiccrc  velis,  is  crit  Caesius  Bassus,  quern 
nuper  vidimus  :  sed  eum  longe  praccedunt  ingenia 
viventium."  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  In'en  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscinn  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
u  quoted  by  Dinmedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  of  MolosMan  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  PerMiis  in  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassus ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  w;is  des- 
troyed along  with  his  villa  iu  a.  o.  79  by  the  erup- 
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tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  nerculancnm 
and  PompeiL    He  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caesius  Bassus,  a  Roman  On  tmmanan  of  un- 
certain dnte,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
**Ars  Caesii  Bassi  de  Metris,"  which  is  given  in 
the  "Grammaiicae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui**  of 
Putschius  (Hanov.  1(505),  pp. 2663-2671.  [W.R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  surnamed  Schoh*- 
ticus,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
Ueoponica  (rsorswitrd),  or  work  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  t'onstan- 
tine  Porphyrogencta.  (a.  d.  911 — 959.)  Gu- 
sianus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  no- 
thing, save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  born  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  (Geopo*.  v.  6,  corap.  v.  36.)  The  wort 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twentr 
books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors,  who>c 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  folio 
ing  is  an  alphabetical  list: — Six.  Jtiirs  Ann- 
can  us  ;  AnatolicUS  of  Berytus  [p.  161.  b.]; 
Appui-bii/s  ;  Aratun  of  Soli ;  Aristotkles.  tHe 
philosopher  ;  Damogeron  ;  Dbmocritcs  ; 
DVMtrs  of  Alexandria ;  Cassius  Dionymvs  of 
Utica  ;  Diophanks  of  Nicaea  ;  Florkntixi  i*  ; 
Fronto  ;  Hirroclbs,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
LzoxrtNUs  or  LBONTtrs  ;  Nestor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Sevcrus  ;  Pamphim-'h  of  Alex- 
andria; Paramus;  Pblagovu's;  Ptolkvaei* 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothers  QniVTiiirs  (Gordi- 
anusand  Maximus)  ;  Tarbntlnus  ;  Theoxne*- 
tvs  ;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianns  Bmssus 
has  contributed  only  two  short  extracU  of  his  own, 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  different 
books,  which  are  as  follow :  1.  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  corn.  3.  Of  the  rarioc* 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  ar  d 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oiL  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
culture. 13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  15. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  dWr, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.    20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Oeoponica  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1538, 8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janes 
Cornarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Bnmicanus  from  a  manuscript  in  the'  im- 
perial library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  -wm 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo,  edited  by 
Need  ham,  and  the  last  at  Lei  prig,  1781,  4  vol*. 
8va,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immrnv 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasure 
to  Rome ;  but  Bassus,  after  digging  about  iu 
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Jirection,  fa  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
pt  in  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi. 
J-3;  Suet  AVr.  SI.) 

BASSUS,  GA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  learned 
rwnnumn,  whose  Cammntarii  and  treatise  De 
(&%jim  YtrbontM  ei  Vucohulorum  are  cited  by  Gel- 
Has  (ii.  4,  Hi.  9,  19,  v.  7,  xL  17).  He  is  probably 
tW  suae  with  the  writer  of  the  work  De  Diis, 
«pieu  of  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  19,  iii.  6,  compare 
"i.  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Sutirae  also 
frwn  which  Fulgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
{ Stm.  Antiq.  Es/1k.)  We  hear  of  a  Gavius  Bas- 
»ii  s-bo  was  pracfectns  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Tnjan  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
ev<»*  hare  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
uthor  of  the  commentaries  declares,  that  he  beheld 
his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  famous  equus 
Srunns,  which  was  said  to  bare  belonged  in  suo- 
em»o  to  Dolabella,  Cassius,  and  M.  Antonius; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
;rrn{ar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
^•w  iu  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
4  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
^•a!d  hardly  hare  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Garius  or 
trthiv  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
(Auu  or  Caius,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
*",ich  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion ; 
»st,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
^cb  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
tie  pen  of  s  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.  [Barrus,  p.  471,  b.] 
BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
'  •*trvvmiae,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Hasnu  who  was  called  A  sinus  albus  when  Quin- 
£iaa  wu  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
lii  sbasiTc  wit.    (QuintiL  vi.  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  {MXKtos  BdV«roj),  the 
latbor  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
cJW,  tu  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
rf  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
oo  the  death  of  Germanicus,  who  died  a.  d. 
!»-  (Tsc^sw.  ii.  71.)  [P  S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
a*  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
^letter to  Aniens  (xii.  5),  speaking  of  his  pane 
?jne  *pon  Cato,  he  says,  **  I  am  well  pleased  with 
toy  work,  but  so  is  Bassos  Lucilius  with  his.** 
***  MSS.  here  have  Caecilius.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Mafias  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
Q^hy  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
M)«aum,  a.  c.  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
t  iniug  the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
strayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
^  flellius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
datarbsnces  in  Campania.  (Tac  Hist  ii.  100,  iii. 
'i  36, 40,  ir.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
^r^rn.  (Oroter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPOM  I  US,  was  consul  a.  d. 
-11,  under  Septimius  Scverus,  and  at  a  subsequent 

fca  *  viclim  to  lhe  licentiou»  CTuelt/  ?f 
(•hphshis,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 

j*r«nd  hiebborn  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 

*"M*nt  {irfyorot,  probably  great-grandaughtcr) 

*  ^  Aurelius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 

7  w  lenate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 

"Buried  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 

took  place  in  221. 
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The  Bassus  who  wns  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Cnracnlla  may  have  been  the  father  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  21,  Ixxix.  5; 
Herodinn,  v.  6,  5.)  [W.  R.J 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statins.  Quintilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  **  vehemens  ct  poeticum 
fuit  ncc  ipsnm  senectute  mnturum."  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  **  tenuis  Saleius"  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  ns  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  arc  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statius,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whoso 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (L  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet.  Schol.  ad  Jvv.  r.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-born  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wernsdorf  is 
right  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  tho 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint,  x.  1,  90  ;  Dialog,  de  OratL  cc. 
5,  9  ;  Juv.  vii.  BO  ;  Wernsdorf,  Poetl.  Lait.  Minn, 
vol.  iv.  r.  i.  pp.  36,  72,  75,  236  )        [W.  R.J 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.  (CWroe.  i.  6,  7.) 

BATALUS  (BdraAor),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Ba- 
tatas on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Plut,  Dan.  4,  VU.  X.  Oral.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  VU.  Dent.  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske), 
Batalus,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Ephcsus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appealed  on  the  stage 
in  women's  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  wns  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meinekc, 
Hist.  Crit.  Cum.  Grate,  p.  333,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

BATE  I A  (BaV«a),  a  daughter  of  Teucer  or  of 
Xros  (Stcph.  By*,  s.  r.  sW/itovs),  the  wife  of  Dar- 
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danua,  anil  mother  of  Ilus  and  Erichthoniua.  The 
town  of  Batcia  in  Troas  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her.  (Arrian,  ap.  Kuttath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  3.51.)  Tzetxcs  (tui  Lyooph.  29)  calls  her 
a  hister  of  Scamander,  the  father  of  Teucer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea  ;  and  in  another  passage  (ad  Lycttph. 
1298)  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanus,  by  the  name  of  Arisbe,  and  de- 
scribes Ericbthonius  as  her  boh,  and  Ilus  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Buteia  occurs 
in  Apollodorua.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BATH  AN  ATI  US  (Boflantriof),  the  leader  of 
the  Cordistae,  a  Gaulish  tril>e,  who  invaded'Greece 
with  Brennua  in  a  c  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brcnnus,  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  his  descendant*  were 
called  Bathanati.  (A then.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

BATH YCLES  (Ba0i/«A^t),  a  celebrated  artist 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr ( lleync,  A  niuj.  A  u/i. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amyclaenn  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  bas-reliefs,  and  sup- 
ported and  Bunnounted  by  statue*.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil- 
lar, thirty  cubits  high,  to  which  a  head,  arms,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Ulyinpia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  I'ausanias  (iii. 
18.  §  »>")  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatremere  de  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  **  Jupiter  Olym- 
picu,"  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  tho  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  material.  (K.  O.  Muller,  Handb.  d. 
ArckauL  §  85.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Quatremere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits, 
Welcker  at  fifty.  (Welcker,  ZeiUchrift  fur  Gesch. 
d.  ull.  Ktmsty  L  p.  279,  &c)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
cles  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modern  scholars  (Winckel- 
mann,  Boltiger,  Voss,  Quatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  (Epochett,  p.  34, 
Anin.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathycles  as  early  as 
Ul.  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  (i),  which  however  is  far  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voss,  Myth,  lirirfa  ii.  p.  188;  SUlig, 
Cattd.  ArtijT.  «.  r,)  [W.  I.J 

BAT H  YLLUS.  1 .  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
inan  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
Py lades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  J'antomimus, 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Home,  and  formed  one  of  tho  most  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  tho 
empire.  Hathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Py  lades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  pcrsoi 
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each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  each  wa» 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  fame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  con«idercd 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  citizens,  resrmblin? 
in  its  character  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  sad  uk 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angry  pauiar.* 
and  violent  contests,  which  sometimes  codec  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  these  exhibitions  are  explained  in  tie 
Dirt,  of  Ant  t.v.  PanUtmimiu.  (Tac  Ann.  L  S4 ; 
Senec,  QuacsL  Xalur.  vii.  32,  Coniror.  v.  praet ; 
Juv.  vi.  63;  Suet.  Octav.  45;  Dion  Cam.  lir. 
1 7  ;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8  ;  Macrob.  iL  7  ;  AuW  u 
p.  70  ;  Zosimus,  i.  6  ;  Suid.  a.  w.  'Opxw  *"1 
A9rjy6&i»pos.) 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  aacrnW  to 
Tib.  CI.  Donatua,  as  **  poeta  qui  dam  niedincn*,"' 
the  hero  of  the  Sio  vol  mm  vobis  story.  (ViL  Yirz. 
xvil  §  70.)  [W.  R-] 

BATH  YLLUS  (R&tiAAoi),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  BronUnm  auJ 
Leon  of  Metapontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [Au> 
at  aeon  J  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natural  Phik<- 
sophy.  (Diog.  LaerU  viii.  83.)  [A.  U  ] 

BAT  IS  (Barts)y  the  sister  of  Epicurus  who 
married  Idomeneus.    (Diog.  Lae'rt. x.23.) 

BATON  (BdVw*'),  the  charioteer  of  A mpcianm 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampua,  and  t-ota 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  4 
Thebes.  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  a»  i 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos.  He  va*  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  *nd  at  DwIj-m 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiawu. 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Atp\t-. 
(Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  8 ;  Paus.  iL  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  $  U 
x.  1 0.  §  2.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (i.v.*A/n*) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Aophiaraus, 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpyta  in  Illyra; 
but  Stephanus  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythied 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  t* 
following  article.  [  L  S.] 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  son  of  Loagxni> 
a  Dalmatian  chief,  who  joined  the  Romans  in  uvir 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  b.  c.  200.  (L«. 
xxxi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tie 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalau- 
tiana,  and  the  other  to  the  Dreucians,  a  Paonwun 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dahnatia,  a 
A.  D.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  his  secaw 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accoaapaaifJ 
by  Valerius  Messallinus,  the  governor  of  Dalnuna 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  arm;  »a- 
tioncd  in  those  countries.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucafi*t 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Haw, 
marched  against  Sinnium,  but  were  defeated  br 
Caecina  Severus,  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who  h»d 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  Dahuaian 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  but  wa»  ou-ok 
to  accomplish  anything  in  person  in  constat** 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  suw  ■■ 
battle  :  he  despatched  others,  however,  in  comouad 
of  the  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  af»-coa»t  at 
far  as  Apollonia,  and  defeated  the  Roman*  n 


The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  ttalM 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Me*«li'nBl 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troops.  The  lhlma'u* 
Bato  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  wmdA. 
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aeverthWcM  advanced  against  Messallinus  and 
gained  a  victory  over  him  ;  but  being  shortly  after 
defeated  in  his  torn,  he  fled  to  his  Breucian  name- 
sake. The  two  Batos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
atiiun,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
maintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
eina  S*  verus.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moetia  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
cj»d  his  province,  the  Bates,  who  ha<l  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Mcssal- 
lira  rere  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.    They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.    At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
th*y  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thracian  Rhyme  takes  and  his  bro- 
ther Kascyporis  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustas, 
wbo  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  v. 
7 J  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
uot  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
mans accomplished  very  little ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa- 
nicus of  the  Mazaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
verses, they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  lad  tv lx- lied,  he  replied,  **  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  tiock^,  you  wild  wolves." 

This  pence  was  of  short  duration.  The  Breucian 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Breucians.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Psnnonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plau- 
tius  subdued  the  Breucians  and  several  other  tribes ; 

ikito,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
*"cr  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
^trnnuiicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.    But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus,  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.     Tiberius  and  Germanicus 
"arched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andcte- 
ri°a,  near  Salonae.    Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
oi  it   Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Tiberius ;  but,  as  they  refused, 
abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
"he  greater  part  of  Dalmatia ;  whereupon  Bato 


offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents,  which  were  given  hitn,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  29—34,  lvi.  1, 10— 16  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110—114  ;  Suet.  714.  9,  16,  20;  Ov.  «  Pont. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdrwr),  of  Si  nope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aratus  of  Sicyon.  (Plut.  A<ri*,  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affairs. 
(n«p©-»Kd,  Strab.  xiL  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrants 
of  Kphesus.  (Athcn.  vii.  p.  289,  c;  comp.  Suidas, 
s.e.  Ilv6ay6pas  E<p^not.)  3.  On  Thessaty  and 
Haemonia.  (A then,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (A then.  vi.  p.  251,  c.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  z.  p.  436,  f.)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  J' tad.  lath.  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  BdVwF  instead  of  BdVof.) 

BATON  (BdrMr),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  n.  c.  Wo 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  bim : 
A/twAoj  or  ArrwAof,  Ewp7^Toi,  A»'Opo<p6Voi,  3w- 
tlawteruv.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  tho  ancient  authors,  Bdrvot,  BdrTw,  Bdfotv. 
(Plut.  de  Am.  et  Adtd.  p.  55  ;  Suidas, ».  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93  ;  Phot.  Cod.  167;  Stobacus,  FlorUeg.  xcviiL 
18 ;  Athcn.  xiv.  p.  662,  c,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  c,  xv.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (BdVpaxor),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Batra- 
chu*  and  Sauraa  {Frog  and  Lizard),  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  ( inscrrpliotiein 
tperanfet).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  u  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  {in  columnarum  ipirU,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  tho  ancient  poem  **Dirae,"  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  roost  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  ngain  divided  in  regard  to  tho 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battarus 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos- 
session by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dime"  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wernsdorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
namo,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Callunachus ;  others  imagine  that  Buttarus 
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is  merely  a  dialectic  form  for  Ba&sarus  or  Baasareu*, 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naeke,  lastly,  conceives 
Rittarus  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flute- player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  "Dirae" 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wernsdorf,  Poet.  IsiL  Min.  iii.  p.  xlviii.  *ca; 
Naeke,  in  the  Rkein.  Mus.  ii.  I ,  p.  1 1 3,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

B  ATT  US  (Bottoj),  a  shepherd  of  Neleua,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  ApoU°-  Th«  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hermes  touched  him  with  his  staff,  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  MeU  ii.  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  2-2.)  [L.  S.) 

1UTTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (Bottoj, 
BaTrcdScu),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Ikrod.  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  Res  Cyre- 
ticnsiuitiy  §  4 2.) 

I.  B.ittus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polymnestus,  a  The- 
raean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Argonaut  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Pind.  PtfUu  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c.\  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Res.  Cyrrn.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  linv?  been 
first  called  **  Aristotelea"  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  A  poll.  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
**  Battus,"  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  "king,"  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  Bdrros  to  have  been 
derived  from  Barra^ut,  and  to  hare  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(SuiiLand  Heaych.  s. «.  Berrnipff «i*» ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (t.c)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Brj<raoly  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod.  viL  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene,  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya  ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
cither  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Barca  (ap.Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
ApoH°  not  10  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
himself  to  the  continent.    Lastly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (xiii.  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  two 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fable  of  Apollo'*  W 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17  ) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certain  it, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  'SpxVTY*fm.  (Callim.  //yata.  w 
ApolL  65,  &c,  55,  &c;  Spanheim,  adloc; 


Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§1,7;  Thrige,  1 1, 16,;*.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  st  vbwb 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  roost  pro- 
liable  is  that  which  places  it  about  640  «.<. 
(Muller,  OrcJtom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap 
parently  we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  year* 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reipj  °: 
Battus  I.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  settle- 
ment of  two  years  in  the  island  Platea,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Aziris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  when* 
Ovid  (/to,  541)  calls  Battus  "auditor  tani* 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battw  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  »ocoe*»fx 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  fait  in- 
fant colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natud 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  tie 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  tv 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  72, 
<Stc. ;  Aristot  op.  Sckul.  ad  Aristapk.  Plat.  . 
Paus.  iii.  14.)  Diodorua  tells  us  (Ext.  de  IV*.  <t 
I'it.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  roildno** 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  kins; 
and  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  120,  &c.)  celebrate*  hi*  pium 
works,  and  especially  the  road  (axvpterli 
comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  o/  Athens,  bk.  ii.  c.  it") 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  prw 
sion  to  Apollo's  temple,  also  built  by  him.  (Gulir. 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  77.)  Where  this  road  jejuni 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  1-v 
&c. ;  Catull.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  bo- 
as a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pausaniaa  (x.  1  o). 
that  they  dedicated  a  sUtue  of  him  at  Delphi,  rr 
presenting  him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nrmrb 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  hua, 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcksilaus  I.  ('Aprco-fAaot)  was  a  son  «f 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  B.  c  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  surnamed  "the  Happy,"  prin- 
cipally from  his  victory  over  Apries  (Barrel  i 
E65oifutp\  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  Uwrd 
king  of  the  dynasty  ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  wm 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kinr» 
between  Arcesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battui,  u 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  ir.  l>>f» 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considrnU* 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §j  29,  4i  43; 
comp.  Pint.  Cbr.  11.)  In  this  reign,  Circae 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  vari<>u* 
part*  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands  vhoa 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herwlf  » 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyan*),  v  d 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migration  by  tbe 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  ir.  159,  comp,  c  1^ 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to 
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cTTwrhment*  on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  nnder 
Adkran,  their  king,  surrendered  themselves  to 
Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
A  battle  ensued  in  the  region  of  I  rasa,  B.  c  570, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated,— this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
that  they  had  crer  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Gr«ki.  (Comp.  Herod.  iL  161;  Diod.  L  68.)  This 
b&ule  seems  to  hare  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amasis 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
cua,  danghter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod,  L  c),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaean*.  By 
the  same  Tictory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
orer  the  Libyans  was  confirmed,  (Comp.  Herod. 
ir.  160,  where  their  revolt  from  Arcesilaus  IL  is 
spoken  of.)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
t  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige's  (§30),  that  Cy- 
rcoe  began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  hare  been  numerous. 
(Pmd.  PytA,  ir.  20,  34,  r.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.    We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  a.  c. ;  and  it  is  pure  conjec- 
tare  which  wuuld  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  ir.  163.) 

4.  AacxsiLAirs  IL,  son  of  Battus  IL,  was  sur- 
mined  44  the  oppressive **  (xoXrwo't),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.    It  was  perhaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
thu  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  i/cucon  or 
Woe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marraurica.  He 
n»t  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Lcarchus.    His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  bis  assasaLn.    His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
wu*,  from  5G0  to  550  &  c. ;  according  to  others 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Diod.  Etc  de 
» "t  H  Kit  p.  232  ;  Pint,  de  Virt.  MuL  pp.  260, 
2«1;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  1IL,  or  "the  lame"  (x«*os),  «m  of 
Arcesilaus  11.,  reigned  from  a.  c  550  to  530,  or, 
a»  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.    In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenacans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
•pprebensiye  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
*ad  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king's  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
ncan,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tjm,  and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to"  deal    With  re- 
jx«  to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
diTwirto  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  riipiourot,  were  reserved  to  those  of  The  mean 
de*ce:it;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
^7  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  (rr/itVca  koI  lpw<rvvat),  with  the 
pmilcge  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
lacy in  the  council.    We  hear  nothing  more 
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recorded  of  Battus  III.  The  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  (PoliL  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyrene, — viz.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  161  ; 
Diod.  Lc;  Plut.  /.  c;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  Mullcr,  Dor. 

iii.  4.  $  5,  iii.  9.  §  1 3.) 

6.  Arcesilaus  HI.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  a  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samoa,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cam  by  sea,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  b.  c  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162- 
165,  comp.  iii  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how. 
ever,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 

iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Alaxir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  bis  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar* 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  44  the  Handsome**  (6 
tca\6s)  by  Heraclcidcs  Ponticna.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesilaus 
111.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  (Pylh.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  **  the  Lime,**  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  HI.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
liana  by  the  Persians,  about  512  B.  c  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)   At  least  the.  peaceable  admission  of  the 


latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  /.  r.)may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medizing  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42—44.) 

8.  A  rcbsila us  I V.,  son  probably  of  Battus  I V., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  tho  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  B.  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
those,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  nmong  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot  PoliL  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.*Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  Arcesihuis  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Demophilua,  a  banished  Cyrc- 
naran  nobleman  then  living  at  Thebes.  (See  espe- 
cially Pyth.  iv.  468,  &c,  u  ydp  rts  Sfrvs,  k.  t.  A. ; 
Bockh  and  Dissen,  ad  loc.)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  44  Hespcridcs"  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolia  (afterwards  called  **  Bere- 
nice" from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus,  who  had  fled  to  Hesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea- 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
B.c.  460,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot-race  at  Olympia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrcnaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34  ;  Aristot. 
PoUL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrigc  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
450.  (ItesCynnensiunu,  24,  45,  46,  48;  comp. 
Mtiller,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  13.)  The  father  of  Cnllima- 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidaa,  $.  v.  KoAAf/xaxof);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  "  Battiades,"  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  I/ymn  in 
ApolL  65,  &c,  Ep.  37  ;  Ovid.  Tri$L  ii.  367  ; 
CatulL  66.)  [E.E.] 

BAUBO  (Bav€d  or  Ba$»),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  :— on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demcter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink  ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught.  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort  p.  1 7.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
ad.ls  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Iacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demetcr.  Arnobius  (Adv. 
GmL  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  Iacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus i>  out  of  place  here.  The  different  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used"  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this 


[Ascalabus  and  Ancalapuvr, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  nn  inun- 
dation ;  and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.  (Ov.  Met  viii.  620-7*24.)  [L.  S."] 
BAUCIS  (Baufft'f),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 
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Tcnos,  and  a  friend  of  Erinna.  She  died  at  a  potn- 
ful  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Kruina  it 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Baucis.  (Antkol.  Gr.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Bergk,  Port. 
Lyr.  Gr.  p.  633.)  [L  $.] 

BA'V  I  US  and  MAE'V  I  US,  whose  names  lave 
become  a  by- word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  iomnr- 
tality  solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  di*piayrd 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  probably  nenr 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  lite  of 
Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  90) :  w  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  mtx 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,"  the  Epode  of  Horace  sW 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  **  rank  Maevi  us"  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsut,  in  whkh  ow 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
ving, "  Maevius  et  Bavius  pesaimi  faerunt  poet-v, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quatn  Virgilio,  unde  H<>ratu» 
Epod.  x.  etc,"  and  again,  upon  the  44  sent*  hordt* 
campis,"  in  Georgie.  i.  2 1 0,  the  same  commrnuii  r 
observes,  '*  sane  reprehensus  Virgilius  dicitui  a 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  vcran 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicaC 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  wai 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  aatire,  and  was  nwrewr 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philargyriua,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  un* 
account  of  these  personages  aa  Senilis,  adds  tta! 
M.  Bavius  was  a  **  curator,"  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  Ux 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment  Final'*. 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  reconii  vui 
M.  Bavius  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  ht» 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cnppadocia,  in  the  third  year  of  si.< 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  a< itt 
Porphyrion  (ad  Hot.  Sat.  II  3.  239)  tell,  us,  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  « 
Aesopua  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury ;  the  m 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Z./W.  i.)  ob- 
serves, **  Maevius  pocta  fuit  inimicus  Horaui,  »*>■ 
trectator  ccrte  omnium  virorum  doctorum,  if* 
sectator  vocum  antiquarum,"  and  an  early  anr  - 
UUor  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts  that  Marti-* 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  tl  •• 
Athenians,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consfqu"'^ 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  has  not  fon-i 
credit  among  scholars,  although  many  disputes  ha'f 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  born  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  wheu  rehearsing  the  iirst  book  of  hi*  lo- 
gics, having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  W 
words 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus — 
some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  wrse  b.T 
exclaiming 

—  habebis  frigore  febrem. 
And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  Ja» 
btteolica,  two  pastorals  written  expressly  as  a  pan»:y 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  their  publication- 
(Donat.  Vit.  Viry.  vii.  §28,  xvi.  §  61  ;  Wf>chfrt. 
Port.  Lat.  &c  p.  308,  Ac)        1>V-  ^ 

BEBIUS  MASSA.  [Massa.J 

BEBRYCE  (B«tywo,),  one  of  the  D*na^ 
whom  Apollodorua  (>i.  I.  §  5)  calls  Bry«,  •*» 
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fratn  whom  the  Bebryces  in  Bithynia  were  bo- 
listed  to  have  derived  their  name.  ( Eustath.  ad 
[>wen.  Periy.  805.)  Others  however  derived  the 
iV-brrees  from  a  hero,  Bebrrx.  (Steph.  Byx.  >.  c 
&tt?in».)  [L.  S.] 

BED  AS.  a  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
«ppas,  sculptured  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xtriT.  8. s.  1 9),  probably  the  original  of  which  the 
tuj*  bronze  statue  in  Berlin  is  a  copy.      {W.  I.] 

BEGOE,  an  Etruscan  nymph,  who  was  believed 
to  tave  written  the  An /tUounlarunL,  probably  the 
an  nf  purifying  places  which  had  been  struck  by 
1  cfatning.  This  religious  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
m  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
banks  and  the  Cannina  of  the  MarciL  (Serv.  ad 
A*,  ri.  72.)  [L.  S.) 

BELENtS.  [Abkllto.1 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (BA«e-«,  B4A*<rv»), 
ib*  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
wim,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  is  said, 
b  conjonction  with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacxa.] 
lV:ca«  afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
boa  Arbacee.    (Diod.  ii.  24,  Ac  28.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  BCLGIUS  (BA-yior),  the  lead. r 
of  that  diriaion  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  B.  c  280.  He  defeated 
tSt  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunua,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
m  Macedonia,  waa  killed;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
fallow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
spared  for  a  time.    (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4  ;  Justin. 

XliT.  5.) 

BELISA'RI  US  (the  name  is  BdUxar,  Sclavonic 
for  *  White  Prince"),  remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
flvxantine  empire  ever  produced.  He  was  born 
lUct  a.  Dt  505  (corap.  Procop.  Goth.  i.  5,  Pert.  i. 
}'-)  at  Germania,  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Procop.  Vand. 
i  ll,  de  Aadif.  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
nc*I  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
rVncopioa.  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
t'<«  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
i.  d.  520-527  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  12),  and  on  the 
•<w»ion  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
uana, a.  o.  529-532  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  13—21); 
shortly  after  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
«f  wealth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 

Hid.  Arcart.  4,  .1.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
Mpunst  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Os- 
t^oths  in  Italy. 

I.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534)  was 
sfteedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa.  (Procop.  Vantt.  i.  1 1,  ii.  8.)  His  triumph 
m  534  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
wbject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
captives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
nf  tbe  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  bad  been  carried 
from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Genscric  He  also 
(alone  of  Roman  citizens  besides  Bonifacius)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  first 
(a.  d.  535—540),  tbe  second  (a.  n.  544—548). 
The  first  began  in  the  chums  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisariusa  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537 — March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself,  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  Goth.  i.  5,  ii  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth,  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  tbe  Persians  under  Nnshirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541 — 543)  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  25), from 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  Hut.  Area*.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Be! i sa- 
rins undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  tbe  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth,  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy, made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth.  iii.  1 3 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept.  a.  D.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  21—35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 
(Agath.  Hid.  v.  15-20;  Theophancs,  pp.  198, 199.) 
In  a.  D.  663  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophancs 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  fact 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pen.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  nriscB  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agathias 
l)cfore  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophancs  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  be  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  d.  563,  564)  and 
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restored  to  his  honour*  eight  months  before  his 
death  ;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  hi*  recent  life  of 
Belisarius,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Txetaes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  ha*  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  famous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Txetzes. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkclmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Goth,  iii.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements, and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  I  lift.  Arcun.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  28,  Vund.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand.  I  16,  17, 
Goth.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  u  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,'*  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals'  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it 

In  bis  two  vices — the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Hist.  Aniin.  5),  and  his  uxoriousness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantine  (Procop.  ifwi.  1), 
A.  D.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
(/but.  1-3),  a.  D.  540,  nnd  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylvcrius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
a.  n.  537.  (Goth,  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  J/ut.  Arcun.  i. 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mais  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  l>cqu<>athed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  ap- 


pearance, must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perislrtd 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians.  2.  The  Uurlr 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  kith  m 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  (wth 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  province*.  &  Th* 
temporary  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  tLr 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  cf 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruitu  of  the  0»tp> 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  the  By- 
zantine for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  acd 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  the j 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerw\ 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  di»tv.; 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  vj 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Befisaria*  are  tb» 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  wir,  Ap- 
thias(v.  15, 20)  and  Tbeophanes(pp.  158. 199);  abl 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  Id  anAm 
timet,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc  41  and  U): 
Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  BeJuarius,  in  which  k-wa! 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon's  account  are  pointed  oat , 
and  a  review  of  this  last- mentioned  work  in  lb 
Wiener  Jahrbucher,  by  Von  Hammer.  [A.P.SJ 

BELLE'ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHOM y 
(BcAAr-po^sM'  or  B*K\*po$6Krns\  proper)  v  cal^i 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  kingGlao- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  3;  Horn.  IL  vi.  155.)  Acwrditu 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  157;  comp.  Piud.  Oi  xiii 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurymede.  He  ■< 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontcs  from  having  slain  the  noble  Cor.fi- 
thian,  Bellerus.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  17;  Eu»u:j. 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Others  related,  that  he  had  %Ln 
his  own  brother.  Denudes,  Peiren,  or  Akra*r.fs. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  be  paw*! 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  ha*e  hnu 
he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero ;  but  her  offers 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  hif 
band  of  having  made  improper  proposal*  to  b?". 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Pf"^ 
tus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  haftiv 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  kmjt  m 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  iattrr 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  It**" 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  China*1", 
thinking  that  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  couu<». 
Bcllcrophon  mounted  the  winged  horse.  Pes*** 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows,  lobsu^ 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  IWllerophoa  **1 
again,  first  agair.st  the  Solymi  and  next  ag»  :^ 
the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  too  he  wa»vn- 
torious  ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lycia.  he  »^ 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom  l*)*** 
hud  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose, 
slew  them  all.  Iobates  now  seeing  that  it 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  hca 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Pmetus,  gave  K.m 
his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticlcia,  or  Cassai"!^) 
for  his  wife,  and  niade  him  his  successor  on  t.r 
throne.  Rcllerophon  became  the  father  of  Isanti-'. 
Hippolochua,  and  Lnodameia.  Here  ApolW^1 
breaks  off  the  story  ;  and  Homer,  whose  atcoort 
(vi.  155—202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  a 
Apollodorus,  describes  tho  later  period  of  Bclkr* 
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p.Ws  life  only  by  raying,  that  he  drew  upon  him-  I 
tett  the  hatmi  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Ale  tan  field,  avoiding 
the  path*  of  men.    We  mmt  here  remark  with 
Ka^athius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
plwo  killing  the  Cbimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  mast  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
a*  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.    The  man- 
set  io  which  be  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
icnbrd  by  Taetxes  (/.  c) :  he  6xed  lead  to  the  point 
of  hit  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-brentliing 
looath  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
bv  the  molten  lead.   According  to  others,  Bellero- 
j-two  sa*  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Hippia. 
(Paoi.  ii  1.  §  4;  Pin<L  Lc;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.) 
>me  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
*ith  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
?a3-dj,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
tW  ndcr  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.   (Pind.  Isth.  vii.  44  ;  SchoL  ad 
/W.  OL  xiii.  130 ;  Horat,  Carm.  iv.  11.  26.)  A 
pwiliar  story  about  Bellerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
uith.  (De  Virt.  M*I.  p.  247,  &c)  Bellerophon 
v»»  wonhipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
■actuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
CnaeiorL  (Paus.  ii.  2.  §  4.)    Scenes  of  the  story 
cf  Be  Drrophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
r«t  works  of  art.   His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
v*»  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae    (ii  18. 
5 1\  aud  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Enrip.  /«»,  203.)    On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
ts  often  seen  righting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
tare  of  Proetus  timing  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
drmk,  or  falling  from  him.    But,  until  the  recent 
docoTerics  in  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
i^on  of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
m  known  ;  in  Lycian  sculptures,  however,  he  i» 
riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Cooip.  Chimaera  and  Pegasus.]     [L.  S.] 
BELLERUS.  [Bxllbrophox.] 
BELLI  E'N  US,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  An- 
na gens.  The  word  ia  sometimes  written  Bilienu*. 

I.  L  (Annus)  Bbllibnur,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
I'J",  served  under  Marioi  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
pmbA  and  Bocchus.  (SalL  Jug.  104.) 

~  C.  Ansius  Bexlibnps  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Foateius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  B.  c  72.  (Cic 
Font.  A.) 

J.  L.  (Axkics)  Bbllibn i?e,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
lir*,  killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  O fella, 
*bo  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sdla',  wish.  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  B.  c  64. 
(Awon.  n  Tng.  Camd.  p.  92,  ed.  Orelli ;  com  p. 
Appian,  B.C.  i.  101.) 

4.  L  (Annus)  Bkllibnus,  perhaps  a  son  of 
th?  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  c  44.  (Cic  Phil.  ii.  36.) 

■V  Bellies  i  s,  originally  a  slave,  born  in  the 
family  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Intcrae- 
liora  with  a  garrison  in  b»  c  49,  where  ho  put  to 
d««th,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
receired  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
"an  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
faror's.  Thereupon  the  Intemclians  took  up  arms, 
art  Caelias  had  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 
coons,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Ck.  ad 
riii.  15;  comp.  xvi.  22.) 

C  BELLI  E'N  US,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator 
snd  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
*bieh  occurred  in  the  time  of  Man  us  from  attain- 
ing tk  consulship.  (Cic.  Brut.  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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|  posed  by  Trictanus  {Comm.  P.  L  p.  .00)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bellienus  mcntioued 
above  [No.  2J,  but  Ernesti  (Ctav.  Cio.)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  O.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  B.c.68  (Plut.  Pomp. 
24  ;  comp.  Apptan,  Mitkr.  93},  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settlers.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Virgil  describes  hef  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  70S;  Lucan, 
Phan.  vii.  569;  HornL  Sat.  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Belloua  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  warlike  spirit  aud 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  early  times  (Li v.  viii.  9), 
that  in  B.  c  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Belloua,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  (Li v.  x.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  201,  Ac) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  xxviii.  9,  xzz.  21 ;  Did.  of  Ant.  ».v. 
Leoattu.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple, 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  tho 
symbolical  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies'  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy's  country.  (Ov.  Fast  vl  205,  Ac; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  53  ;  Liv.  i.  32  ;  Diet.  o/'AnLt.  r. 
Petioles.)  The  priests  of  Bclloaa  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  oiler  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  diet 
sanguinis  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  I  565  ;  Martial, 
xii.  57;  Tcrtull.  Apoliyj.  9;  Lactant.  i.  21 ;  comp. 
Heindorf,  ad  Hor.  Sat.  L  c ;  Hartung,  Die  Iielig. 
der  /?omer,  ii.  p.  270,  Ac;  C.  Tieslcr,  De  Betlonue 
Cultu  et  Sacris,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 
BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambioatus.] 
BELUS  (Bn*Aos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynorae.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aegyptus  and  Danau*.  11« 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Serv.  ad  Acn.  i.  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  'IVucer.  (Virg.  Acn.  i.  621  ; 
Serv.  ad  Acn.  i.  625,  646.)  |  L.S.] 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICl'NIUS,  was  the  leader 
of  the  pleb»  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain, n.  C  49 1,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  elected  in  that  year.  (Liv.  ii. 
32,  33;  Dionys.  vi  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-39,  61.1 
Asconius  calls  him  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bellutus. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendants,  one  of 
whom  we  are  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  B.  c. 
449  (Lir.  Hi.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bellutus; 
but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an- 
cient writers,  they  are  given  under  Sicinius. 

BEMAHCHIUS  (BWpX'°i).  a  Greek  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  various  orations ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  (Suidas,  $.  v.  Brjfiipx10*  \ 
Liban.  Orat.  p.  24,  &c.  ed.  Rciske.)  [L.  S.] 

BENDIS  (  BfVSiy),  a  Thracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hcsychius  (#.  v.  Z'tKay 
X»«0  says  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
8/Aoyxos,  either  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  Theolog. 
p.  353.)  From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  "The  Lemninn  Women"  called 
her  the  fivyaXi)  S«lt  (Phot.  and  Hesych.  *.  t?.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Jjemnos ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendideia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraeeus 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He- 
sych. *.  r.  BeV8*f ;  Plat.  Hep.  i.  1 ;  Proclus,  ad  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (B*p*Kv*6la),  a  surname  of 
Cyln'le,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
cvnthus,  or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Bcrecynthus  ngnin  derived  its  name  from 
Berecvnthus,  a  priest  of  Cvbele.  (Callim.  //yma. 
in  Dim.  246 ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  ix.  82,  vi.  785  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  472;  Pint,  de  Flum.  10.)  [L.S.] 
BERENI'CE  (B«p«'/*ij),  a  Maccdonic  form  of 
Pherenice  (*#p«vUij)- 

I.  ErfyjUian  Berenice*. 
1.  A  daughter  of  I<agus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydicc,  An- 
tipatcr's  daughter.  (Schol.  cui  Theoc.  Idyll  xvii. 
61  ;  Paus.  l.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Kurydice's  children, — and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phnlenis  with  the  king.  (Just  xvi.  2 ;  Diog. 
Lnert  v.  78;  comp.  Ael  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Plutarch 
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speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relate*  that  Pyrrbcj 
of  Epeirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolemy  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  favour  e«pc^ 
cially,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  ber 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrrhtis  is 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  **  Berenkis,'"  b 
honour  of  her,  to  a  citv  which  he  built  in  Epeirus. 
(PI at.  Pyrrh.  4,  6.)  After  ber  death  ber  mm 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  ber,  ami 
Theocritus  {Idyll,  xvii.  34,  Ac,  123)  celebrates 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  also 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc  tdylL  xt. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (55)  of  CaUi- 
machus.    It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Berenice. 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  aa 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  V.  H. 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes.)  See  Peri- 
ronius,  ad  Ael.  I.  c. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  becaxi? 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  B.  c  249,  which  required  him  to  divam* 
Laodicc  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princes*,  estab- 
lishing also  the  issue  of  the  latter  a*  his  successor*. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c  24", 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodjce, 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  faith  in  his  con- 
stancy, caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be- 
sieged they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodice's  parti- 
tans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  events  are 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  clearest 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  IliM.  54.  v.  58,  aJ/Sm.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c;  Just,  xxvii.  1  ;  Polvaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Appian,  Syr.  65,  p.  1 30  ;  Dan.  xi.  6^  and  Hie- 
ron.  ad  lac.) 

3.  Grand-daughter  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
daughter  of  Magus,  who  was  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  689.  a.) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  **  Bere- 
nice the  Great,"  but  perhaps  rf  Mcryo  should  be 
substituted  for  >5  fitydXri.    (Schwcigh.  ad  Athen. 

I.  c.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptobmy 
Euergetes,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
between  himself  and  his  half-brother  Ptolemy 

II.  (Philadelphus),   the    fiither  of  Euergetes. 
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)hpa  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  wan  exe- 
cuted, tad  his  wife  Arsinoe  "  ( Just  xxri.  8),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Coniana  in  Pontnt,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  bat, 


exfered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
neiriat,  brother  of  Antigcmus  Gonatai.  On  his 
arrival  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arainoe  fell  in  lore 
s-ith  aim  herself,  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
be  had  slighted,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
wry  arms  of  her  mother  ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
■Mid  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  B.C 
'J2I,  he  put  her  and  his  brother  Magas  to  death,  at 
tie  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Sosibius,  and 
HZaiost  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomenes  III.  of 
Sosrta.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  2}  in  the  temple  of 
Arsisoe  at  Zephyrium  QAtppotirn  Z*a>upm<),  and. 
Thich  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samoa  to 
have  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
Caflknaehus  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
iated  into  indifferent  Greek  Terse  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  56,  xv.  25  ;  Just,  xxri.  3, 
rrx  1 ;  Plot.  Denutr.  ad  fin.,  Clrom.  33 ;  Catull. 
'.xriL;  Muret,  ad  loc;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ii. 
-4  ;  Thrige,  Res  Cyren.  §§  59 — 61.)  Hyginus 
{i  t)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
11.  and  Arsinoe  (No.  2,  p.  36fi,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac- 
wraat  above  given  rests  on  far  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Callimachus,  calls 
i*r  the  uster  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  yet  this 
»ay  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  conaiL,  or  may 


be  explained  from  the 


of  the  queen*  of 

;Hf  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
hniwur;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
(  alumclnuwith  Polybius  and  Justin.  (SeeThrige, 
CW  §  HI  ;  Droysen,  GescA.  der  Nackfolijer 
AUxuden,  Tabb.  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrus),  succeeded  her  rather  on 
dw  throne,  n.  c.  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
AWxander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Phy scon),  whom  Sulla,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
►ta  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
kfl*  as,  that  he  was  himself  pnt  to  death  by  his 
wHjeets  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Cms,  i  9;  Appian,  Bed.  Civ.  u  p.  414;  but  see 
dcdeLrff.  Apr.  ii,  16  ;  Appian,  Milhr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  eldest 
uter  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xiL  p.  558), 
*a*  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
worn  ther  drove  out  her  father,  a  c.  58.  (Dion 

xxx\x.  12,  &c  ;  Lir.  EpiL  104  ;  Pint.  Cat. 
Mm.  35 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  ,Sh  c  married  first 
Sckunu  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Anaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
n»ter  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
^fatted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
I'ion  Cass,  xxxix.  57 ;  comp.  Sucton.  Vespas.  19.) 
^be  next  married  Archelaus  whom  Pompey  had 

*  Pausanias  (i.  7)  mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
•f  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  both 
wnet,  or  Arainoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
&e  p.  367,  a.;  andTbrige,  Res  Cyrauwium,  §  60. 


six  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Uabinius,  and 
Archelaus  and  Berenice  were  slain,  b»  c  55.  (Li v. 
Epit.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55 — 58 ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558 ;  Hirt  de  Belt.  Ale*.  66  ;  PluL 
AnL  3;  comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  I  1—7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
iL2.) 

II.  Jewish  Berenices. 

1.  Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Ill-rod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristouull'b,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii. 

5,  94,  xvi.  I.  §  2,  4.  §  I,  7.  §  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23. 
f  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  B.  c  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  1  ; 
BeU.  Jud.  L  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  share  in  A nti pater's  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a  J  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvii.  4.  §  2  ;  BelL  Jud.  i.  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Home 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  BelL  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  sbo 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus  [  Antunia, 
No.  6.]  Antonia's  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  f •>•>  latter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ui  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  ber  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6.  §§  1 — 6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,  by  his 
wife  Cypres  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Marcus  aon  of  Alexander  the  Alabnnh  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Ile.'od, 
king  of  Chalcis  by  whom  she  had  two  sons 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  5-  §  I,  9.  §  1,  xx. 

6.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  BtlL  Ju*i.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.  n.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  years 
old,  bved  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  the 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  d.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Coesareia. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7.  §  3  ;  Juv.  vi.  156  ;  Acts, 
xxv.  xxvi.)  About  a.  d.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  for  the 
Jews  with  Oessius  Florus  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  his  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  BeU. 
J  ml.  ii.  15.  §  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 
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purpose  of  rebellion  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  §  5) ;  and 
having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  she  gained  the  favour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
JIUL  ii.  2,  81  ;  Suet.  Tit  7  ;  Dion  Case.  Uvi. 
15,  18.)  Quintilian  (Inst.  Oral,  iv.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BERI'SADES  (BepMr&iur),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocua  nnd 
Ccrsobleptes,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  a.  c.  358.  Berisades  was  prolwbly 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  u.  c.  35*2  ;  and  on  his  death  Certobleptea 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  in  Ari$~ 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Birisades  (B«puro3»jj) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchus  (c.  Dem.  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  an  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berisades 
mentioned  above,  The  Berisades,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  Stratonicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [  Parisadks.] 

BE  ROE  (Bcpon),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Poryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Beroe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  An.  v.  620,  Ax.) 
There  arc  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hygin.  Fab.  167;  Virg.  Geary,  iv.  341  ; 
Nonnus,  Dionyt.  xli.  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Glaucias,  an  lllyrian  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Aeacidea, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirus  in  b.  c.  316.  (Justin, 
xviL  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (Btpwucuunis),  of  Sard  is, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  by  Kmiapins.  (  lit.  Soph,  sub  fin.) 

BERO'SUS  (Btjosktoj  or  Biposovrdj),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  an  Bar  or  Bcr 
Oscas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Animadv.  ad 
Eustb.  p.  248.)  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander tne  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II. 
surnamed  Seer  (a  c  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adv.  Gent.  58  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evany,  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Bcrosas 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author's  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  at  all.  The  fact  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising ;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  Mine  leaned 
persons  to  make  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  M'-naxilercf 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Maoeth« 
that  of  Egypt.  The  historical  work  of  Berosns 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Qa6u\uytKa\  and  sometime*  XoA&almi  or  Ismpimt 
XaAoalwoi.  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 639;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
L  p.  142,  Prolrept.  19.)  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragment*  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebins,  SynceUua,  sad 
the  Christian  fathers,  who  made  great  tne  of  the 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  erf 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  coon  tries,  such  sj 
Chaldiiea  and  Media.  (Agathiaa,  ii.  24.)  He  hue- 
self  states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  for  b» 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests  ;  but  be 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  b 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  we  *ee  that 
the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  ita  kxag* 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  t- 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  i> 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Serosa*, 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  ba'.  s 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Bcrosu?  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  may  frequently  have  differed  is 
their  subtitancc  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babyloniea  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scanner's 
work  de  Emendations  Tempi  >rum%  and  m>ire  ouTn 
plete  in  Fabricius,  IiiU.  Grace,  xiv.  p.  1 75,  Ac.,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  bv 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  (Benm  Child.  Hvtorim  ami* 
supersunt ;  cum  Comment,  de  lie  rust  Ilia,  <fe.  Lips. 
1825,  8vo.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writer*  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  hare 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  k* 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  m-hb 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predio 
tions ;  Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  hus 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  (  hemic r 
e/tam),  and  states  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  be  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.    By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Cohort,  ad  Grate,  c  39  ;  comp.  Pans  x.  1 2.  §  h ; 
and  Suidas,  ».  v.  2&vAAa),  that  the  Babylonian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cnma  in  the  time  of  the 
Turquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Beroso*, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sus at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  forgery  of  aGreek. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reasou  for  such  an  hypo- 
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>.]:t«j%  for  Justin  may  hare  confounded  the  well- 
known  historian  with  some  earlier  Babylonian  of 
tie  name  of  Berosus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
tie  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  is  a  recent  one,  and 
dmt  really  hare  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
(I'aiuL/Lc)  [Sibyllas.]  Other  writers  again  hare 
beta  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
vas  a  different  person  from  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  ia  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

The  work  entitled  Bcrori  Antiquilatum  libri 
<?**1*  nun  OmmeniariU  Joaxnis  J  mm,  which 
afptaredat  Rome  in  1498,  foh,  and  was  afterwards 
often  reprinted  and  eren  translated  into  Italian,  is 
we  of  the  many  fabrication*  of  Gioranni  Nanni,  a 
IVsnuuean  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric  BibL  Grate,  ir.  p.  163,  Ac. ;  Voasius,  De 
Hut.  Graee.  p.  120,  &c,  ed.  Westermann ;  and 
lUchter's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) [L.  8.] 

BERYLLUS  (BepwXAof),  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  a.  D.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
dad  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
emulation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Hosta  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
tie  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letter*,  ncveral  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
tim  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
vbich  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
^'tween  Bervllus  and  Origen.  None  of  hi*  works 
**  extant.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  20,  33  ;  Hieron.  de 
V«.  Illudr.  c  60 ;  Socrates  H.  E.  iii.  7.)  [P.  S.] 

BERYTlUS,a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anito- 
Hxrmippi-r,  Lupbrcus,  Taurus. 

BESANTl'NUS  (B^o-ovt^,).  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ucribed  to  Pallas  (Anal,  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134  ;  Ja- 
cobin, p.  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  ParaL  es 
r*.  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  (Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  ThU 
toter  epigram  ia  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  "Theog- 
»»  or  Besantinus.*'  (Tit.  cxvL  11.)  The  «  Egg " 
•f  Simmiat  (AruU.  i.p.  207,  Jacobs,  L  p.  140)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Brnraprlrov 
P6tmv  Mr  $  Amend**  i)  2uau1ov,  du^dVeeoc  ydp 
ti&m.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Besantinus  was 
a  Hhodiaa. 

An  anthor  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (pp.  608, 1.  57,  685, 
L  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabricius  (BUI.  Graee.  x  772) 
nphtly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
ofPhotias.  [Helladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
BissMimw.  (B«ro*Tlroj,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
"We.  BiU.  Graee  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS(Bijo-<ro>)f  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomnnnus),  who  saw 
•ewm  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
«ttfe  of  I«us,  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
torn  hit  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lating forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
\Curt.  iv.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  A  r  be  la,  a  c. 
331,  Bcutu  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Pcr- 
»i*n  army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 
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ander  himself.  (Curt  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nabarzancs  and  others  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  cinuni  stances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ec  be  tana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators,  who  had  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  B.  c  330.  (Curt.  v.  9 — 13;  Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Died,  xvil  73  ;  Plut.  Alar.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  tlie 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt.  vL  6.  §  13  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  71,  d. )  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for- 
ward to  receive  him.  (Curt.  viL  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
tiaked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactrim  (Strab.  xi.  p.  514)  :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dareius,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt.  vii.  5,  10; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  p.  82,  d.  ;  Ptoletn.  and  Aribtobol. 
ap.  Arr.  Anab.  iii.  ad  fin. ;  Diod.  xvii.  83  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  43 ;  Just,  xii  5.)  [  E.  E.] 

BESTES  (Bsffnff),  perhaps  Vestes,  surnamed 
Conostaulun,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  Novells, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justiuian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  (Promptuariumy  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
(Praenotat.  Mydagog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Calpumia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurntus  Bxstia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuncship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Laenaa,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic.  Brut.  34  ;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7  ;  Plut.  C. 
Gracch,  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aris  toe  rati  cal  party,  who  then  bad  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  111. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  bis  legate,  M. 
Scaurus,  huge  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Liinetanns,  and  three 
commissioners  or  judges  (qmtesitores)  appointed,  one 
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of  whom  Scaurus  contrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  were  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rest,  B.  c.  110.  The  nature  of  Bcstin's  punish- 
ment U  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  &  a  90,  in  which  year  he  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt. 

Bestia  possessed  ninny  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
ignorant  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic  L  c; 
Sail.  Jug.  27—29,  40,  65  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  8.  c  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
b.  c.  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  Cat  17,  43; 
Appian,  D.  C.  ii.  3  ;  Plut.  Cic.  23  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Seat.  p.  294,  proSulL  p.  366,  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  a  c  59,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  bis  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
bad  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  n.  c.  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  tho  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic  PkU.  xiii.  12,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii. 
3,  Phil.  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassur, 
Bbtii.iknus.] 

BKTU'CIUS  BARRUS.  [Barrus.] 

BIA  (Bfa),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  I'heog.  385  ;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'DICE  (BtoJboj),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hygin.  PoZL  Astr.  ii.  20;  SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Pylh.  iv.  288 ;  comp.  Athamas.)         [L.  S.J 

BIA'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Man  to,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Aulctes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Cesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  60,  Aen.  x.  198.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR  (BtdVap),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  A  ugustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs  xiiL  p.  868 ;  Fabric 
DM.  Oruec.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.&] 


BIBACULUS. 

BIAS  (Bios),  son  of  Amytbaon,  and  broth««f 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daafbia 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  refvwd  to  site 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  hha  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  cottage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(Schol.  ad  TheoerU.  IdylL  iiL  43 ;  SchoL  orf  Jpoll. 
Rhod.  i.  118;  Paus.  iv.  36 ;  comp.  Hon.  Odya. 
xi.  286,  &c,  xv.  231.)  Through  his  brother  she 
Bias  is  6aid  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  bf 
would  Cure  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  <**rr 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  w 
Pausanias,  the  Biantidae  continocd  to  rule  m 
Argos  for  four  generation*.  Apollonius  Rkodici 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argousaiv 
— Talaus,  Areius,  and  Leodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  54; 
Pind.  Atom.  ix.  30  ;  SchoL  ad.  he. ;  DkxL  iv.  6o ; 
Paus.  ii.  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ac- 
cording  to  the  received  reading  in  Biod.  iv.  6J, 
"Bias**  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  .Melao- 
pus  by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Megapenthw ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  **  Abas,''  in  »f 
cordance  with  Pans.  i.  43;  ApolL  Rhod.  i.  lt'2; 
Apollod.  L  9.  (&  El 

BIAS  {Bias),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  alwap 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mennoa- 
ed  by  Dicacarcnus  (ap.  Diog.  Laert  I  41)  ss  «k 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  univenslW 
given— the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittsas 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appears  from  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flooroh- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distmgmsbed  fcr 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  H  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert.  184,8'; 
Strab.  xir.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertiui  inform* 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  Ruccessfully  the  cause  rf  « 
friend :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Ift* 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  tho  fame  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  1st 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  p»lit»- 
cal,  the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  ssyinp 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  laertios,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  J* 
particular,  he  suffer*  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ^tA««r  aW  »*r^<*«"J 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  u* 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  Oellius.  (Herod,  i.  27, 
Aristot  Wu1.  ii.  13.  §  4  ;  Cic  de  Amie.  1J. 
Parad.  i. ;  Diod.  Etc  p.  552,  ed.  Wesi ;  Cefl. 
v.  1 1  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  82—88  ;  comp.  Herod. 
L  20—22  ;  Plut.  Sol.  4.)  [E- 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  fiuaUy  of  tk 
Furia  gens.  # 

1.  L.  Furius  BtBACtrtua,  quaestor,  fell  ktbe 
batUe  of  Cannae,  n.  c  216.  (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  Furius  Bibaculur,  a  pious  and  reliriw* 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried, w< 
command  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  caw** 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  lictors  pre** 
ing  him,  althongh  he  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetorship.  (VaL  Max.  i.  1-  § 
Lactant.  i.  21.) 

3.  M.  Furius  Bibaculus.    See  below 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  cWd 
hy  Qointfliaii  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Horace  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
satiric  iambogTaphers,  and  who  is  in  like 
ranked  by  LHomedes,  in  his  chapter  on 
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iambic  verse  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
sad  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
ua\  Catullus,  and  Horace,  among  the  Latins, 
vat  born,  according  to  St.  Jerome  in  the  Euscbian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c.  103.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modern  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
tingle  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (de  IUustr. 
Gr.  c  £>),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  famous  Orbilius 
Papilla* ;  and  the  some  author  (c  11)  has  pre- 


Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
cuius  were  stufted  with  insults  Ktfainst  the  first 


lUPe,  not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  vhkh  Bibaculua  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valerius  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  gnunmarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.    In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii.  16),  and  a  scrap  consist- 
in  of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102, ed.  Putsch.). 
We  hare  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
B. 'steams  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.    It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Pruymatia  Belli  GaJlici,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinguished  the  com* 
poter.  (Hot.  Serm.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  QuintiL  via.  6.  §  17.)    The  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  "torgidus  Alpinus"  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Floras  (1.  103)  as  "murdering" 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  fair  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
iiihoculus.    The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
to  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.    The  whole  question  is 
fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion of  Weichert  in  his  Poet.  Latin.  Hdiqu.  p.  331, 
&c.    Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
*c*  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
*pwt,  it  may  perhaps  be  pluusibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthful  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lucitius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
Khool,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
°f  the  Venusian.    An  additional  motive  may  be 


found  in  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 


two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catullus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modern  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliny  (Praef.  H.  A'.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (de  Illustr.  Or.  c  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sa- 
tui-n.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  Lucubration**. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Fnrius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
sevend  paasages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
rind  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sa- 
turn. vL  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  ad  Eun.  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Aulas  Furius  Autuu. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  n.  c  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  Cimbri. 
(Cic  Brut.  e.  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Auius  Gellius 
(xviii.  1 1 ),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoteriams  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  O.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Poet.  Utm.  liduju.)  [W.R.] 

Bl'BULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cnl- 
purnia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurniub  Bibulus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship;  but  as  L  ucceius  was  a  thorough 
partizan  of  Caesar's,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Cars. 
1 9.)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesars  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar's  measures :  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet.  Cues.  9. 49 ; 
Cic,  ad  AtL  ii.  19,  20;  PluL  Pomp.  48  ;  comp. 
Cic.  Brut.  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesars  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  bis  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic.  pro  D»m.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  ho  continued  to  oppose  the  measures 
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of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemy  Anletes  to 
Egypt.  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibulus  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulus  obtained  a  province  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey's,  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  ones, 
in  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C  Cassias,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
wa*  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it.  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends 
that  Bibulus.  had  made  false  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  bo  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  zeal. 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  iu 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  from  Landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men  ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  4 8,  near  Corey m, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5—18  ;  Dion  Cass,  xll  48 ;  Plut.  Brut.  13;  Oros. 
vi.  15;  Cic.  Drat.  77.) 

Bibulus  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar's  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
mast.  Tall.  p.  119,  &c. ;  Drumanus  GcxL  Rons, 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.) 

2.  3.  Calpurnii  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  a.  c.  50,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gabinius.  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabi- 


nins,  because  it  was  known  that  their  father  had 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabnrios,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  1 10  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  cans. 
Cic.  ad  AO.  vi.  5,  ad  Fam.  iL  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpurkiuk  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  father's  death 
(Plut  Brut  13),  after  which  be  lived  at  Rose 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porta. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  45  to  prosecute  ha 
studies  (Cic  ad  AtL  xii.  32),  and  appears  to  ban 
joined  his  step-father  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  Ho  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  bin- 
self  to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibulus  Prakp.  Clas.  (EckheLv.  p.  161,  u 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Aufasttu, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  toe  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38. 104, 1JG, 
v.  1 32.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Memorabilia  of  hit 
step-father,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  we 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Pint  BnL  13, 
23.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tacitm 
(Ann.  iii.  52)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  a.  2J, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibelu, 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.4698.) 

BILIENIS.  [Bxlliknus.] 

BION  (BW).  1.  Of  Proconnesus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  consequently 
lived  about  b.  c  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertitts  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  wwki 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  most  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  p.  '267),  that  <"* 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pan' « 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  we* 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  &* 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  month*  wm 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Stnbo  (i 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer.  .  . 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laerow 
(iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Artbiap" 
(AJ&owixd),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserred 

in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  5M)i  ■»* 10  j 
Cramer's  Anecdata  (iii.  p.  415).    Whether  he  J» 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  (7^* 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Aroaxoii*' 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  Sjncdjs*. 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  statement  respiting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro 
Re  Rusi.  i.  1)  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  U* 
writers  on  agriculture ;  and  Pliny  refer*  M 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  se«rsl 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)   Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caeriliw  ft"0- 
[Bion,  Cascimus.]  , 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  pise*  ™ 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna- 

jr.  r.  6«o*7MTof.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  v» 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  My 
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of  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  older  than 
Moschus,  who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Dion. 
(Mosch.  iil  96,  &c)    His  flourishing  period  miut 
therefore  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  n.  c.  280. 
MftKbua  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  cul ti- 
nting bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
isbni    Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  as  Moschus  (iii.  17,  dec.)  intimates,  is  un- 
certain, since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
we  countries  only  because  he  calls  Dion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.    He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  bim  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.    With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
«y  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
"blip!*  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  met,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.    The  subjects  of  Dions  poetry,  viz. 
shepherds*  and  love-songs,  are  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  Ac.);  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
hi*  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
his  idyls,  as  his  poems  arc  usually  called,  aro 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
n**nts.  Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
wft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  de- 
put.    In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
»ihjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
arid  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
*eotiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
i*  particularly  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
pwtna,  Evtra^tor  'A8wvi5a».   He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
ia  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  Language 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  I  onic  forms.    Rare  Doric  forms 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.    In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Dion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.   (Bruges,  15G5,  4to.)  In 
"•oat  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Dion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  tho 
«»d,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckenaer,  Drunck, 
Gabford,  and  Schaefer.    The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Drunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
°f  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
nr*t  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.    The  best 
Mixing  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Ootha,  1795,  8vo.),  Oilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Ootha,  1784,  second 
«&v»n,  Leipxig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Lnertius  (iv. 
50)  describes  as  s-oiirn)r  Tpayyiias  r&v  TapaiKtSr 
Ar?<Wn*r.    Casaubon  (DeSai.  Foes.  I  5)  remarks, 
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that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidaa  (s.v.  A/oxvAof)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58 ;  Eudoc  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  ad  HoruL  Epist.  ii.  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  (T«x»-as  fnrroptKis  y«ypatf>tis) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  (bW),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  surnamed 
Dorvsthknitws  from  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  a  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  aro  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  born  b.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  46,  &c.) 
has  preserved  on  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Mao-donio.  His  father  was  a  freedman,  and  his 
mother,  Olyrapia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patrons  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
ho  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodoras  [Thbodorus],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  tho  Cyrennic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [  Aristipfus J, 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  H  is  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous,  bo  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Sticratcs  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion's  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Lairtius  :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  liioncis  ser- 
monibus  ct  sale  nigra.  (Epist  ii.  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  "the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,"  that 
"impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,"  "avarico 
the  fiwrp*»oA*»  of  rice,"  that  "good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,"  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (2W.  iii.  26),  vix.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
from  Athenaeus(xiii.  p.  591, f.  592,  a.)  (G.  E.  L.C.] 

BION,  CAECl'LIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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is  unknown,  bat  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  //.  N.  xxviii.)  among  the  u  Auctores  Externi." 
Of  his  date  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  must  have 
lived  tome  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  n«pl  Awomcom',  44  On 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medicines," 
which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which  was  used  by 
Pliny,  (ff.  y.  xxviii.  57.)  [W.  A.  O.]  " 

BIPPUS  (Bfmro*),  an  Argive,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  &  a 
181.  (Polvb.  xxv.  2,  3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Illyrian 
Bardyllis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pyrrhus.  (PluL 
Pyrrh.  9.) 
'BISANTI'NUS.  [Bbsantinos.] 

BITALE  (BitcUtj),  was  the  daughter  of  Dnmo, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (IambL  Vit, 
Pyth.  c.  28,  p.  135.)  [A.  O.] 

'BI'STHANES  (B««t^j),  the  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
b.  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Darcius 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  19.) 

BI'THYAS  (BifHfer),  the  commander  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  deserted  Gu- 
lussa,  the  son  of  Masinissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  ac.  148,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car- 
thage in  146,  Bithyas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwards,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian, /*m*.  Ill, 
114,  120  ;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidns,  «.«.  Btdias.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  family. 

1.  Q.  Pompbius  Bithynicus,  the  son  of  Aulas, 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic 
Brut.  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam.  vi.  1 7.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalin,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi  15.) 

2.  A.  Pompbids  Bithynicus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  u.  c  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi. 
16,  17,  comp.  xvL  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex, 
Pompeius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mcs- 
snna,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  by  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  17,  19; 
Liv.  Epit.  123 ;  Appiui,  B.  C.  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Perusia,  a  c  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (B0w),  the  son  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a 
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hostage  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aemflius  Paullus  ia  B.  c 
168,  Bitis  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Paullus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwsrdt  rw tar- 
ed to  his  father,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rone  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24 ;  lav.  xIt.  42; 
Polyb.  xxx.  12.) 

BITON  (B/m),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
Karcunctval  wo\tfunm»  ipyawr  col  awrewATi- 
JoSr.  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unkaorn. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychins  (s.  r.  2o^S«s),br 
Heron  Junior  (de  Mack.  BdL  prooem),  aad  per- 
haps by  Aelian  {Tad.  c  1),  under  the  osib«  of 
BiW.  The  treatise  consists  ot"  description* — 1.  Of 
a  strpogoAer,  or  machine  for  throwing  itw*. 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magneuaa.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thessal'onica,  by  Isidorus  the  Afcflenc 
3.  Of  a  4\4woKn  (an  apparatus  used  in  besieging 
cities,  see  Vitrnv.  x.  22,  and  Bid.  of  Ant.  sr.), 
made  by  Poseidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexai^  r 
the  Great.  4.  Of  a  Sambmea  {Did.  of  AnL  «.  r.), 
made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  yarrpa- 
<£fnji  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  s  croo- 
bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  *at 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  How  Akx- 
andrinus,  Bdop.  op.  Vet  Math.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  anotbvr  'i7 
the  same  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  address*  thii 
work  to  king  Attains,  if  at  least  the  reading  - 
"AttoAs  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  «  rsXoi  <* 
vaAAa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emenditioa 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  <k 
Script.  AfjftkoL  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attains,  tlx 
1st  of  Pergnmus,  who  reigned  a.  c.  241 — 197,  « 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  *amo  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  print*! 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians, 
Maihem.  Op.  Grace,  d  Latin*,  Paris,  1693,  fol. 
p.  105,  dec    Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  ot 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost  (Fabric 
Graee.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  DO 

BITON  (BfTw)  and  CLEOBIS  (KJUefti)  «f 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Arpt 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus,  a*  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  <hk 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  3 1 ),  during  the  fesnnl 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  t!w 
temple  of  the  goddess  hi  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arriie  frws 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dragged  0w 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  moved  by  tk 
filial  love  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  Aft* 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  seter 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero- 
dotus, that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  gM^ 
boon  tlian  death.  The  Argives  made  statues  at 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi  Pauss- 
ii ins  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Afg**> 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chant* 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic.  TutenL  i  4* : 
Vol.  Max.  v.  4,  extern.  4  ;  Stobaeus,  Serm>*± 
169  ;  Servius  and  Plnlargyr.  ad  Vtrg.  Gsory.  «u. 
532.)  .  [L&1 

BITUI'TUS,  or  as  the  name  U  found  is  » 
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IiRTtrLTva,  a  king  of  the  Arverni 

hen  the  proconsul  Cn.  Domitius 
Aheoobarbas  undertook  the  war  in  a,  c  121 
against  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arvemi  under  Bituitus,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.  After  this 
first  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arrenii  made  im- 
im-ose  preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitus  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  numerous  army.  At  the  point  where  the 
I  vim  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
Fabiua  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  Paullns  met 
the  Gauls  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  far  inferior  in  numbers^  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  1 20,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  bottle.  After  this  irreparable 
toss,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitius,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
mo,  Congentiatua,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.    Floras  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
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Q.  Fabius 


adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 


silver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 
jest  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Lit.  EpiL  61  ;  Floras,  iii.  2;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  10; 
Sort.  Aero,  2  ;  Appian,  Gallic.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called  king  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 
trop.  it.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  consul*  are 
giteu  incorrectly  ;  Oros.  v.  14;  VaL  Max.  ix.  6. 
i  3;  eomp.  Strab,  iv.  p.  191 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
*»■)  [L.  S.J 

BUYS  (BiVw),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  Iamblichus  {de  My$L  viii.  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphic*. 

BLAESUS  (BAauros),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Capreac,  who  wrote  serio-comic  plays 
(CTouooyt'AoMj)  in  Greek.    (Stcph.  By  a.  $.  v. 
Ka*p«|.)  ^  Two  of  these  plays,  the  MtctnpiSas 
and  Zarovoros,  arc  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  c,  xi.  p.  487,  c.),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blaesus  (*.  rr.  MoKKwm£m,  Mo\y$,  ♦uAotJj),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
ssnbon  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  mider  the  Ro- 
wan empire ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  b.  c,  as  Valckenar  (ad  Theocr.  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  niaesus  from  the  Th&reat  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
*adna,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchns;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Blaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  TKuxrcrcu  'IraAiKof  of  Diodorus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Com p. 
Sebwrigh.  ad  Atken.  iii.  p.  1 1 1,  c) 

BLAESUS,  "a  stammerer,"  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  family  of  the  Sempronia  gens  under 
the  republic.  It  also  occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
J  noil  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

L  C.  Skmpronil'8  Tl  p.  Tl  n.  Blaekus,  con- 
■•1  in  a.  c.  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
hU  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ship*  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  frequent  descents,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
S/rti**  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
ran  aground,  and  only  got  off;  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
•aanL  This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 


Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinuras  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  (Polyb.  L  39 ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  23;  Oros.  iv.  9;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brundusium. 
(VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus,  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  31.) 

3.  C.  Sempronius  Blaesub,  tribune  of  the 
plcba  in  B.  c  21 1,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvL  2 ;  comp.  VaL  Max.  ii  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  legate  in  b.  c. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  bad  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpurnius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Blaesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  On.  is 
very  likely  a  lata  reading  for  C,  since  we  rind 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer praenomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  Sempronius  Blassuh,  tribune  of  the  plehs 
in  B.C.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 


the 
40.) 


of  the 


xxxvL  39, 


6.  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.  c  187,  aiul  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
be  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliii.  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero  :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  a.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  d.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162  ;  G.  Grotii,  Viia  Ictontm,  c.  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.] 
BLAESUS,  JU'KIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  n.  14,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himself.  The  conduct  of  Blae- 
sus in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinaa  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
lwjvrutor — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Velleius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.  ( Dion  Cass.  lvii.  4  ;  Tac 
Ann.  I  16,  &c,  hi.  35,  58,  72-74;  VelL  Pat.  ii. 
125.)  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintus,  that  Blae- 
sus was  consul  suffectus  in  28 ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  deprived,  as  was 
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also  his  ton,  of  the  priestly  offices  which  ho  held. 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons  Blaesus  and  his  son  perceived  that 
their  fate  was  sealed,  and  accordingly  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  (Tac.  Ana.  v.  7,  vi.  40.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  father 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  a.  d.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberius  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  father 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tac  farinas  in  Africa; 
and  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  An*.  I  19,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  whom  he  sup- 
plied when  in  Gaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  him  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caecina  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Hist.  i.  59,  iL  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAHS  US,  PE'DIUS,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  a.  d.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrcnians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  ho  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  18,  HisL  i.  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabian  us.  ( Senec.  Controv.  ii.  proocm.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Suasoriae  (2,  5)  and  Controocrtiae  (i.  1,  2, 
4,  &c)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  the  Rubellius  Blandus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
father was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  a.  d.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progener  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27,  45.) 
Rubellius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [PLAOTUI  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  a.  d.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

I  hen?  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvbkllivs  blanuvs  iiivih 
a.  A.  a.  P.  p.,  that  is,  Auro  Aryvnto  Arri  Hondo 
Frrvindo,  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  surname  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hcl- 
via  gentcs. 

^  I.  O'lmtlii  Blationet. 

1.  Cn.  CoRNKi.irs  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Blasio,  who  is 

mentioned  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 

*  5*7° >n  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 

« t  IU'  gained  a  triumPh  m  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

in  a  r  Ni'oSOR^,.,Us  n,  AS,°«  «™>  Praetor  in  Sicily 

II  »  IT    (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,43.) 

*  P'  C^ksuub  Blamq,  was  sent  as  an  am- 
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bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Carni,  Istri,  and 
Iapydes,  in  a  c.  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  th« 
five  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  dispuu-s 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenscs  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xliii.  7,  xlv.  13  } 
There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscripti.m 
Blasio  Cn.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  brad 
of  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  wish 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  hia: 
and  another  female  figure  on  hi*  right  (Eckhel 
v.  p.  180.) 


II.  Jfeltii  Blanomes. 

1.  M.  Haxvitrs  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  in  ic 
198  and  praetor  in  197.  He  obtained  the  pro 
vince  of  further  Spain,  which  he  found  in  s  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival.  After  handier 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  thronrt 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  whkh 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  be  »i* 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtiberi,  near  the 
town  of  llliturgi.*  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  llbturgi.  Tht, 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Autus.  ror 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  fB.  c,  195).  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  ander  tw 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  In  i.v 
following  year  (194)  be  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipt*i- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28,  xxxiiL  2U 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hklvius  Bla.hio,  put  an  end  to  his  own 

to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  hi*  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  U  ha 
enemies,  in  B.  c.  43.    (Dion  Ca*s.  xhi.  51) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BL  A'TTl  US,  <** 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  210,  together  wito  » 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  station^ 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  mx 
Dusius,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians  i»  reiajrv 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (A?" 
pian,  Aunib.  45—47  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  38;  VaL  Mai. 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTHAEl'S,  a  hiercu- 
nachus,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  0w» 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  13J5  (** 
Bishop  Beveridge  satisfactorily  make»  oat  from  the 
author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabrUai 
compendium  of  the  coutcnts  of  the  geuuine  cs/wui 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  w^*Jl 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  furnished  by 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  comnientstora. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  nhrxi 
of  the  titles,  and  under  each  letter  the  chapter* 
begin  anew  iu  numerical  order.  In  each  chaps** 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  eccie*1' 
astical,  then  of  the  secular  laws  which  re»t*  ^ 
the  subject;  but  the  sources  whence  the 
tows  are  cited  arc  not  ordinarily  referred  w»  «*> 
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cannot  always  be  determined.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  ore  derived  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal conecttona.  Thi»  compilation,  aa  the  numerous 
citot  manuscript*  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  eecJeaiaatica.  The  preface  to  the  Syntagma 
AljiKkhtticimi  ot  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
pxiiculanv,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
tSe  canon  and  imperial  law.  Aa  an  example  of 
the  error**  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian a-  Digest  and  Code  ia  attributed  to 
Hainan.  In  moat  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  worka,  prohably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  Aa  to  unpublished 
worka  of  Blaatarea  in  MS-,  aee  Fabric  BibL  Graee. 
xiL  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  I"),  which  waa  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  ia  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur.  Graeoo- 
Ram.  voL  i.  lib.  viiL;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
•f  the  work  ia  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridf*e 
in  hia  Synod  icon,  to],  ii.  part.  2.  The  **  matrimonial 
questions'"  of  Blaatarea,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
Gneco-Rom-,  are  often  enumerated  aa  a  diatinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  rdftos.  At  the  end  of  the  Pare 
(•oar "a  edition  of  Codinua  ia  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  veraca  ( woAirurol  arlxot ),  concerning 
the  office*  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeua,  monk,  Burijs^  and  physician.  The 
author  may  poseiblv  be  no  other  than  Blaatarea. 
(Biener,  Gcsdk.  cUr'Xorv.  pp.218— 222  ;  Walter, 
Kirvkemrtdd.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BLEMMIDAS.    [Nicbphoris  Blkmxidas.] 
BLEPAEUS  (BXcvoTof),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athena  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  waa  alio 

Tu^^BS3. 17,  c  Boeoi.  dT DoL<p.  1023.  19  ; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIL'S,  a  Galatian,  a  friend  and 
miniater  of  Deiotarus,  by  whom  he  waa  aent  aa 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  be  was  when  Cicero 
defended  hie  master,  B.C.  45.  (Cic  pro  Deiot.  12, 
14,  15.)  Blcsamius  waa  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic  ad  AtL  xvi.  3.) 

BLITOR  (BAi't«p),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  hia  satrapy  by  Antigonua  in  B.  c.  316, 
because  be  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Balvlon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
53.) 

BLCSIUS  or  BLCKSSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
nolle  family  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Ma  sues  Blo&iuk,  waa  Cam  pan  ian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  a.  c.  216.    (Li v.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Bumui,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  b.  c  210 ;  but  the  design  waa  dis- 
covered, and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.    (Lir.  xxvii.  3.) 

3.  C.  Bcoaiua,  of  Comae,  a  kixpc*  of  Scaevola's 
family,  waa  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  be  ia  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  a/rarian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti. Gracchus 
be  waa  accused  before  the  consula  in  B.  c.  132,  on 
account  of  hia  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
akua,  king  of  Pergaroua,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicua  waa  con- 
quered shortly  afterwards,  Bloaiua  put  an  end  to 
hi*  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Bloaiua  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  waa  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic  de  Amic.  11,  de  Leg, 
Agr.  ii.  34 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Ti 
GraedL  8,  17,  20.) 

BOA DIC ETA  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  licm- 
diccd,  Jiotx/ida  or  Voadica,  and  Dion  Caaaiua  calls 
her  hour&ovtta),  waa  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  hia  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  beira  of  hia  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  hia  kingdom  and  hia  family 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realised;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 

Elundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  aa  if  they  had 
een  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  raviahed  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted  by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  tho 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  atop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
claims was  the  moat  notorious  of  ail  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  hut,  in  a.  d  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
Like  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantea  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mbna,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  waa  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Decianus,  who  however  waa  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Camalodunum  waa  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Pctilius 
Cerealia,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  hia  infantry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  hia  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Decianus,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  hia  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midat  of  the  enemies  as  for  aa  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  Aa  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  waa 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  rauniripium  of  Ve- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate  *.  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Rornana  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Hia 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
jterson.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans,  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  loat  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survive  this  irreparable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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her  life  by  poison.  Her  body  wu  interred  with 
great  Bolcmntty  by  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tncitus  declares  equal  to  the 
great  victories  of  ancient  times,  finally  established 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac.  Attn.  xiv. 
31-37,  Ajfrie.  1 5, 1 6 ;  Dion  Cass,  lxii.  1-1*2.)  f  L.  S.] 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauri  in  the 
time  of  Masinisaa,  b.  c  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  30.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Masinissa,  b. c  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  32.)    [P.  S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (BStcxoptt).  an  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis- 
dom, avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  prerogative*  of  the  king  and 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis, 
(Herod.  iL  136.)  Euaebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Sai'te,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  (Ckrrm.  Ann.  pp. 
104,318,  Mai  and  Zohrab;  compare  Syncellus, 
pp.  74,  b!,  184,  c)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c  812 ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  TurphachthuB ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
(Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Euscbius  his  name  is  spelt  Boccha- 
ris,  in  Syncellus  Bdxx«»p«».  (See  also  Aelian,  ffisL 
An.  xii.  3*  Tac.  Hist.  v.  3 ;  A  then.  x.  p.  418,  f., 
where  his  father  is  called  Neochabis.)     [P.  S.j 

BOCCHUS  (B6kXos).  1.  A  king  of  Maure- 
tania,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  barba- 
rian without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictated ;  but  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  B.  c  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boc- 
chus, whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchus  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  be  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  n.  c.  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  a«  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Bocchus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome  ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia.  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus'*  dominion  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cesaire  engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  succeded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Gaetuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably, 
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they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an  alli- 
ance and  the  friendship  of  the  Rom:  in  pen  pie 


held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  infonard 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  SelU. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  persuade  Boc- 
chus to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Ju- 
gurtha also  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  clashing  proposal*  made  Botches 
hesitate  for  a  while  ;  but  he  at  but  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
he  arrived,  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  Sulk,  b.  c.  106.  According  to 
some  accounts  Jupurtha  bed  come  as  a  fugitive  u> 
Bocchus,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romani 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victory  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  np  to  Sulla.  (SalL  Jng.  19,  A0- 
120 ;  Appian,  Numid.  3,  4  ;  Liv.  Epit  66 ;  Dioa 
Cass.  Frvgnu  tot/mar.  n.  168,  169;  Eotrop.  iv. 
27  ;  Floras,  iiL  1  ;  Oros.  v.  1 5 ;  VelL  Pat,  ii.  12; 
Pint  Mar.  10,  32,  SmlL  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)   These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauretanis  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeiaa  party, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  a  &  49,  as  kings  of 
Mauritania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
(  aesar  bad  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar's  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  service, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  tl« 
cause  of  Scipio.    Caesar  rewarded  him  with  s  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Arabian,  the  son  of  Ms«- 
nissa.   There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  Cassius  (xUiL 
36),  that,  in  B.c  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.    If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  bis  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  the 
enemy;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothers 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  then 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  the  lattrr, 
while  Bognd  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  b.  c  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mau  re  Ionia,  in  which  be  wi* 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.    Be  died 
about  B.  c.  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  becsnw  a 
Roman  province  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42,  xlui.  3,  M. 
xlviii.  45,  xlix.  43;  Appian,  B  c  iL  96,  iv. 
v.  2G ;  HirL  B.  Afr.  25  ;  Strab.  xviL  p.  828.)  1 L 

BODON  (Bstt«r),  an  ancient  hero,  from  wb<w 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Bodonc  derived  its  asm*. 
(Steph.  Byt,  ».  r.  B«Wrn.)  (I*  S.J 

BODUOGNA'TUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  a.  c.  57.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
ii.  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bo/ffot),  a  son  of  Glapbyrn*,  fn™ 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Boche  derived  it* 
name.  (Steph.  Bvx.  $.  v.  Baltfn.)  f  L  S.] 

BOKDHU'MIUS  (Boift*V«t),  the  helper  ia 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  the  or^o 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  bees  use  h« 
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hud  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
.Araaion*,  who  were  defeated  on  the  seventh  of 
Boedramion,  the  day  on  which  the  Boedromia  were 

•tenvariis  celfbrated.  (Pint.  Tluf.'ll.)  According 
to  others,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Erechtbeus  and  Ion  ngninst 
Eumolpua,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
rush  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war-shout  ( 0oij ).  if 
they  would  conquer.  (Harpocrat,  SuitL,  Etym.  M. 
s  r.  BstM*"";  Callim.  IIymn.inApolL  69.)  [  L.S.] 
BOKO  (Bo.«),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4) 
bas  preserved  four  lines.  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  393* 
p.)  cite*  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
Op»iikryo»la,  which  seems  to  have  contained  an 
jucount  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeua  (Botos): 
Antoninus  Liberalia,  however,  quotes  it  (ex.  3, 
7,  and  1 1,  Ac)  aa  the  work  of  Boeua,  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
llemens  Alexandrinu*.  (Strom.  I  p.  333,  <L,  ed. 
Paris,  1629.) 

BO  EOT  US  ( BoiLirru  s ),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonas  and  Arne  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Aeolus,  No.  3.]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  §  1.)    [L.  S.] 

BOETHIUS,  whose  fuU  name  was  Anicius 
Manliur  Sevxrinus  BoBTiiius  (to  which  a  few 
MSS.  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  Torquatu&,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomen 
Havhu  from  his  father's  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
born  between  a.  d.  470  and  475  (as  is  inferred 
from  Coast*  Phil,  i.  1).  The  Anician  family  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  it*  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boelhius.  But  the  only  con- 
Htare  worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
father to  have  been  the  Flavius  Boethius  murdered 
hy  Valentinian  III.  A.  D.  455.  His  rather  was 
probably  the  consul  of  A.  D.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
*ome  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
PU  ^b*bly  Fcstut        Symmachus.  (Conaol. 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dms,  Ep.  viii.  1 )  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
^r**k  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  Ep.  i.  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  charities  to  the 
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.  poor  at  Rome, 
hoth  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  1.) 
«  his  domestic  life,  ho  was  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rusticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(OaW.  Phil.  ii.  3,  4 ;  Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Aurelius  Anicius  Symma- 
««»,  and  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethius 
•'no  were  consuls,  a.d.  522.  (CoruoL  Phil.  ii.  3,  4.) 
H*  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  (ConsoL  Phil.  ii.  3),  consul 
A.  d.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
oniulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
WJ.  lot.  iii.  15),  and  princeps  senatus.  (Procop. 

i.  1.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  appointed 
\ Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
cwm,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal rwmlatinn  0f  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 


|  (Cassiod.  Ep.  i.  10),  for  a  snn-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians  (to. 
L  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  CI o vis,  king  of  the  Franks,  (lb.  ii.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, a.  D.  5*22,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  (ComtoL  Phil. 
ii.  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast   He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  "that  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings."    He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  the 
Campanians  against  the  praefect  of  the  practorium, 
saved  Paulinus  from  **the  dogs  of  the  palace,"  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
Triguilla  and  Conigastus.  (Consol.  Phil.  I  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinus,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius,  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke,— to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  mngic    A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  (Consol. 
Phil.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1584  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  44  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae."  He  was  executed  at  Calvenxano  (in 
ogro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,at  Ticinum,  by  behead- 
ing (AnasL  Vit.  Pontif.  in  Joanne  I. ;  Aimoin.  Hist. 
Franc,  ii.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  his  head  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rusticiana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son's  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(  Procop.  Goth.  L  2,  A  nec.  1 0 ;  Jornand.  Reh.  Get.  89*. ) 
Rusticiana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  n.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric* 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
excited  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20.) 
In  A.  D.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethius  a 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  CicJo  d'Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years*  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
**  De  Disciplina  Scholarium,"  proved  by  Thomasius 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Brabantinus,  or 
Cantipratinua,  The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (L  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  ("  Athenicnsium 
scholas  [not  Athena*]  longe  posiu*  [not  posiUw] 
introisti")  as  a  proof  of  bia  visit  to  Athens,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
same  letter  :  44 Plato  .  . .  Aristotelcs  .  .  .  Quiriuali 
voce  discrptanl." 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
atid  that  of  his  sons  in  522. 

3.  Resides  his  wife,  Rusticiana,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
(M  Decora  lux,"  and  44  Beate  Pastor,"  or  according 
to  others, 44  Aurea  luce,"  and  44  Felix  per  omnes"), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricius  and 
Hypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  a.  d.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history  :  the  expression  44  socer- 
orum,"  in  Consol.  PhiL  U.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
fathers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana ; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.  (See  Tirabosclii,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  4.) 

4.  Paulus  Diaconus  (book  vii.),  Anastasius  (  ViL 
Pontif.  in  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  (Trithcmius,  ap. 
Fabric.  Itibl.  Lot.  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martian  us,  ap.  Baron.  Anna/,  a.  d.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  last  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation  ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct.  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  iu  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
"Consolatio  Philosophiae,"  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
BertiuA  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  in  commended 
bjr  Nicbubr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious, 
rinally.  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  timber's 
Encydopiidie.  has  with  much  ingenuity 
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the  opposite  hypothesis,  via.  that  Boethius  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  hy  another  Boethiiis, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  hha ;  sad 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake 
In  favour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  the 
CnHtolatio  PkUoiopkiae,  (I.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Boetliius  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  DM,  LaL  iii.  15.  (2.)  Tat 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  famous  namesakes,  w 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascriptwi 
to  St,  Athanaaius  of  the  hymn  44  Quicunque  Tuk, ' 
or  to  St.  Dionysius  the  Afeopugite,  of  the  work* 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  eventt  in  ins  It* 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  Tbe  ten- 
dency which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianize  eminent  beaUtt-tii ; 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  tradition* 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statins,  in  tb» 
Divina  Comedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quote*  tbe 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmar  (a  r>. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  uW 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  the  general  tone  ^ 
the  Consolatio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  seem  u 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  c.  tmgrlw 
etX**fe(iv.  5),  patriam  for  44  heaven"  (v.  1,  iv.  I  J, 
eeri  praevia  luminit  (iv.  1 ). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  1*' 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethius  is  not  awn 
affected  by  it.  For  as  it  must  be  determined  si- 
most  entirely  from  the  44  Consolatio,"  in  which  t« 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  tit 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theologiul 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  cox 
piled  with  hardly  an  expression  of  ncrvuul  sw- 
ing, from  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  on  the  one 
hand  the  general  silence  on  the  subject  of  Chn*- 
tianity  in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  hi*  liic 
proves  that,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  doctor 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  firing  belief ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  abovr 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  theism  which  pennk* 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indict 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  hik 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen.  Iu> 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  ungrd 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  s  pro- 
bably large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  l< 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fall  of  one  sysirin  el 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hoT#n^? 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  cv 
clusively  to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictrta*  ir4 
the  Antoninea,  and,  nearer  hi*  own  time,  tbc  p»t 
Claud ian  and  the  historian  Zoaimus,  was  by 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literate 
of  Greece  and  Rome  led  to  look  for  practical  «}- 
port  to  a  heathen  or  half- heathen  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  h  ' 
religious  and  moral  views  received  an 
from  their  contact  with  the  now 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  ty 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  al»  occupM 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  #«»^ 
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Being  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who  understood 
lie  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 
and  tiring  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  links 
brtwern  tbem.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
hi*  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 

t  object  of  his  literary 


■O   it    Wll  till' 
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life  to  ke«  p  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  bis  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  far  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  pre  railed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Angustin  was  of  all  theology 
sod  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. In  Dante,*,  a.  he  is  thus  described  (Parad.  x. 
1J4):— 

Per  Teder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L*  anima  santa,  che  1  mondo  fallace 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Lo  corpo,  ond  *ella  fn  cacciata,  giace 
Giuso  in  Cieldauro,  ed  cssa  da  martiro 
F.  da  esiglio  venne  a  qnesta  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Forope  in  the  1 3th  century,  Bocthius's  fame  gradu- 
ally died  away,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
«f  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
»a*  once  his  celebrity.     The  first  author  who 
<|i»tes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i.  21 1,  400,  474, 
-r>-l),  a.  a  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
'Rotations,  translations,  and  commentaries,  in- 
numerable,   (Warton's  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  342,  343.) 
<  >(  four  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  d.  1 300 
i"iis  was  one.  (Ib.  L  p.  cxii.)    Of  translations  the 
mott  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maximus  Planudcs  (tirst 
juMished  by  Weber,   Darmstadt,  1833),  into 
Hebrew  bv  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  BM.  Ilcb.  i. 
229,  1092^  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  DM.  Lot.  iii. 
J 3),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  ceutury,  by  St  Gallen ;  into  French  by  J. 
i!eun,in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair  ; 
bat  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
«f  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(~)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 
tions relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  auch  in  Boethius's  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
notes  and  translation,  1 828. ) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Love.  (Warton's  Eng. Poet.  ii.  295.) 
~  ^Wo/io  Manochorum,  by  Echard,  1 130.  3. 
C<Wa/ib  Tkeologiue,  by  Gerson.  4.  The  King's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charles,  Dnkc  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius's  own  works  are  as  follow:  —  1.  De 
C°?*Jaiioiu  Philosophiae.  Of  its  moral  and 
feligiom  character  no  more  need  be  said.    In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias, — a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
Martian  us  Capella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneca. 

2.  De  Vniiate  et  (/no,  and  De  Ariihmetica  libri 
ii.  ;  3.  De  Alusica  libri  v.  ;  4.  De  Ceometria  libri 
ii.  ;  5.  In  Porphyria  Phoenicia  Isagogen  de  Pracdi- 
cabilibtu  a  Victorino  translatam  Dio/ogi  ii.  ;  6.  In 
eandem  a  se  Latine  vertam  Expositio  secuttdu  libris 
totidem  ;  7.  In  Categorias  Aristotelis  libri  ii. ;  8. 
In  librum  Aristoteiis  de  Interpretatione  Afinorum 
Commentariorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment.  A/a/ora,  in  6  books  ;  9.  Analyticorurn 
Aristotelis priorum  et  posteriorum  lit/ri  iv.;  10.  In- 
t  rod  actio  ad  Catcgoricos  SyUngismoa  ;  \\.  De  Sytto- 
giamo  CoJegorico  libri  ii.,  and  De  Hvpotkciico  tibri 
ii.  ;  12.  Deltivuione,  nnd  De  Definitione  ;  13.  T<>- 
picorum  Aristotelis  libri  viii.  ;  14.  Elenchorum  So- 
phiaticorum  libri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topicn  Cicertmia  libri 
vi. ;  16.  De  Differentia  Tojncis  ttbri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  nt 
Venet,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modern  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  BM.  Lut.  iii.  15;  Tirabosclii, 
vol.  iii.  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Erseh  nnd  <  {ruber's 
Encycloj>iidie ;  Burberini,  Crit.  tturini  Erjtosizionc 
delta  Vita  di  Stv.  Boezio*  Pavia,  1783;  Heyne, 
Centum  in<}cvii.  §r.  Boethii,  Got  tin.  1806.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BOKTHUS  (Bonfloi).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chryaippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  w€/d  $v<rrwr,  from  which  Diogenen 
Laertius  (vii.  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God  ;  another  was  called  vtpl  fiftapfiivrft, 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii.  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (t.  8,  ii.  21).  Philo  (de  Afund. 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497,  cd.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidoniua,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Bot-thus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  Placit.  Philos.  iii.  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pytb.  Orac  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Symposium  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato's  works  (avvuywy^ 
AtZtvv  TlKaTwviKwv)*  dedicated  to  M  elan  thus, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  (wtpl  twv  wapd  nxd- 
rctvi  inopovnivttv  Ki^tuv)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nngoraa.  (Phot.  Cod.  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  tho  Boe'thus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phacnomena  of  Anitua  (Geminua,  Intrwl.  ad  Phaen. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  his  work  w»pl 
^vxv*>  (Euseb.  Pnwp.  Evang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  1 1,  16  •, 
comp.  Ilesych.  ».  v.  8«d  wdrrwy  nptr^s ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  Tlteophr.  p.  16.)  [L.S.] 

2  K 
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nOE,THUS(B<J7jeot),  unrnamed  SinoviiTS,  was 
bom  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  Ah  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
(Amnion.  Herm.  Comment,  in  Ariatot.  Catty,  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  have  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicus is  known  to  have  taught.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  arc  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nntnre 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonias  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethtis  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  vir. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
(dwd  ttjj  <pwriiri}j),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  should  be  made  dxd 
Ttji  \©7iKt}»,  rf-m  wtpl  ti)»»  dwSiti^iv  ylvtrtu. 
(Fabric.  IiiU.  Gra<-c  iii.  p.  480  ;  Schneider,  Ejd- 
mctrum  Iff.  ad  Arustot.  Hist.  A  Htm,  p.  xcv.; 
Buhle,  Aristot.  Ojxfra,  I  p.  297;  Stahr,  ArisMriia, 
».  p.  129,  &c.)  [A.S.] 

BOETHUS  (Borfi6s\  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pyladcs,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
favour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus,  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athcnodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOE'THUS  (Bor/ftfj),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1)  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxiii.  12.  a.  55)  praises  | 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19)  | 
in  sculpture.  Midler  (//awe/5.  d.Arck.  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kapx7!^"10*  '*  corrupted  out  of  KaAx^ovios. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barlxirian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalccdou  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acra- 
©ar.]  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (Bo«fj),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (  Paus. 
iii.  22.  §9.)  [L.SJ 

BOEUS.  [Boeo.] 

BOGES  (BJ-yrj*),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  B.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  a.  c, 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
f'imon.  Boges,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
feud  the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vii.  1 13, 
1 07  ;  Pint.  Cim.  7,  who  calls  him  Bouttjj  ;  Putts, 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  hhn  BotJt;  Polyneti.  vii.  24, 
w  ho  calls  him  Boyyrjr  ;  comp.  I  Mod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Boyovas)  was  king  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  B.  c  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Dion  Cass.  xii.  42;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x. 
:J2  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caewir 
was  engaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  B.  c.  ^8,  we 
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find  Bognd  xealously  lending  his  aid  to  Cassias 
Longinus,  Caesar's  pro-praetor  in  further  Spain,  u 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hire  £W. 
Alex.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar's  campaign  b 
Africa,  B.  c  46,  Mauretania  was  invaded  anrotwo- 
fully  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba. 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  hit  form  u> 
those  of  Q.  Meteltus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  Kii 
dominions  at  the  instigntion  of  the  Ronun  nut 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  uVir  de- 
fence, (flirt.  Beit.  A/ric.  23,  25,  comp.  t.ib  . 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar's 
against  Pompey 's  sons,  B.  c  45,  Bognd  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Honda 
that  Labienus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  theft-Id 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  tamed  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliiu  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bognd  espoused  the  lid* 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  erf 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
b.  c.  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  «f 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocrha*. 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Co 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  tlx 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanans 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  45.)  Upon  this  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methone.  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  b.  c  32  or  the  begmninjr  nf  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [K.  R] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansih&rii.  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  an! 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  mat? 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.   (Tac  A**,  mi. 

55,  56.) 

BOIORfX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
B.  C.  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  eiciteJ 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Scmpronins 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  ternton. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  fa 
several  succcsaiTC  years,  till  their  redaction  by 
Scipio  in  B.  C  191  ;*but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  M 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.   (Liv.  xxxiv.  46, 4i, 

56,  xxxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvt  38,  39.) 
BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  rrcorarocwW 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpiciua  in  b.  c  54.  (Cic  oA  Fun. 
xm.  /7.) 

Bolanus  also  occurs  in  Horace  (SaL  I  9. 11)" 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fi-llow.  wh« 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertinence- 

BOLA'NUS,  VE'TTIUS,  commanded  »  kg"0 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranc*  in  Ar- 
menia, a.  d.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  « 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trvbollius  Jtorin* 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitelline 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  either;  and. 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  be  artrtnp*- 
ed  nothing  against  tho  Britons,  and  allowed  j»» 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  adroinirtratwft 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in 
province.  The  praises  which  Statius  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  (Si/v.  r.  2.  34,  &c.),addrei»ed 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  must  be  set  down  to  fatter?- 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  3,  //trf.  ii.  65,  97,  Ayr*.  3, 1«0 

BtfLGIUS.  [BaLoura.] 

BOLIS.    [Achabus,  p.  8,  a.]  . 

BOLUS  (B£\o%).  Under  this  name  SuiA* ni 
Eudocia  after  him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  1**" 
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snpher  of  Monde,  to  whom  they  ascribe  several 
works,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
From  this  Pythagorean,  Suidas  distinguishes  a 
IWas  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  De- 
nucrituv  who  wrote  an  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
(til  5  ;  comp.  Stobaeus,  Serm.  51),  it  appears  that 
Bolus  of  Monde  and  the  follower  of  Democritua 
wrre  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  he  seems  to 
hare  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Theophnutua, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 
(8teph.  Brz.  m.v.  "A+m*osi  Schol.  ad  Xica*d. 
Tkeriae.  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  (BosifA/rov,  BoafitAitas).  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
thoeles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  B.  c.  310. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  invaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Han  no  having  (alien,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodorns,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xx.  10,12;  comp-ArUt.  PoliL  v.  11,  ed. 
BVkk)  Two  years  after  this,  B.  c  308,  aft«>r 
maay  delays  and  misgivings,  he  attempted  to  seize 
ike  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries  ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promisee  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44 ; 
Jo*tin,  xxii.  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  H anno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal's  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
h.  c  21 8.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  Snffetes  (rwx,  not  praetor;  see 
(Kittling,  Excurs.  iii.  ad  ArinL  Polit.  p.  404),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
ut  which  the  second  Punic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.  iii.  33,  42  ;  Liv.  xxi.  18,  27, 28.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a.c  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  m  the  ensuing  year.  (Liv.  xxiii.  13,41.) 
In  B.c.  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(l*iv.  xxiv.  36.)    Two  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
twape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  of 
*hich,  except  Achradina,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  day  s  with 
)"0  ihtps.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)    In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
n»ilcar  again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
hy  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.    Ho  then 
pweeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
°l  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
to  that  town ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
onb'  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taren- 
«pes  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvi.  20  ;  comp.  Po- 

*•  A  N  urn  iii  tan,  dc**|>  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
yrtha,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  inuiiy  secret 
•errieea.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
•towe,  in  a  c  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  cf- 
j^led  fi>r  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
*h°»  M  well  as  Jugurtha  himself,  was  a  grandson 


of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  tlirone  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  largo 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  scut 
him  back  to  Africa.  (Sail.  Jug.  35 ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epii.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jugurtha'a  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutiliua,  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail. 
Jug.  49,52,53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellus,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  61,  62.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa's  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (SalL 
Jug.  70*,  71.)  IE.K.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  ad  A  en.  viii.  314;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity  ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  hur 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic.  de  I/anup.  retp.  1 7  ;  Varr. 
ap.  I  Aidant,  i.  22;  Serv.  /.  c.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Fnunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  Le. ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  bad  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Rovillae.  (Cic 
pro  MiU  31 ;  Ascon.  ad  Milan,  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  wholo  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i.  13,  de  Ha* 
ru*p  retp.  L  e. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  bo 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  P.  Clodius  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi.  429 ;  Senec.  Epid.  97  }  Plut.  Caes.  9,  Quaett. 
Rom.  20 ;  Cic  Parailox.  4,  adAU.  il  4.)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess's  statue 
was  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
corated in  a  similar  manner.  Although  no  one  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mellarium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrix,  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
FesL  $.  v.  Damium,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  {dama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  but  Pliny  {H.N. 
z.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  sho  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staff,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  Lactaut. 
L  c ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  18;  Plut.  Quaest.  Horn. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  sacrum  opertuin,  or  sacra 
ojtcrtanea,  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  An.  i.  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Arnob.  //.  re.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Scraele,  Mcdcia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
tians seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Angi- 
tia ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  Rtlig.  dcr  Horn,  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
mid  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valcn- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.  Phot.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  tho  world  at 
all.  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfare  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  n  single  life.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  185,  189.)   (a.  d.  417,418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pelngia,  seems  to  have  exeaised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  genera]  character.  Al- 
though he  so  far  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  upas  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  A  rian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Augustin.  Ep.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  tint  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  riral  Aetnts 
[Abtius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Plaridu 
was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa 
(Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  {Ep.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  agaiou 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  a. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Austin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pb- 
cidia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampM 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  bu 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  ar.gl* 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (Marcellinus 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (  Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  ad  ruing 
his  widow  to  m^rry  him.  (a.  n.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reierv 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Chriitui) 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  hit 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamine 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  arc  Procopius,  R*L 
Vand.  L  3,  4;  Olymp.  ap.  Phol.  pp.  53,  ii- ; 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  ♦>.">).  2J0  (« 
70);  and,  of  modem  writers.  Gibbon,  c  33;  ai 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  A/Vm.  Ext.  xiii.  pp.  71- 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  di*u«»um  t«n 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  fabWy 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  is. J 

BONO'SUS,  was  born  in  Spain;  his  ancw^n 
wt*rc  from  Briurin  and  GauL  The  son  of  a  hurnM* 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  f  * 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  wa»  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  siuguLir 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  lodnnL  to 
excess  {Jnbit  quantum  kominum  nemo)  without  In- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-coin budA 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  itut 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tnl*-*, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  b\>- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secret*  of  Uteir 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  eiDjwror 
caused  him  to  wed  Huuila,  a  damsel  of  the  nobie« 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  eariy 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  Ler 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  wbett 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told;  but  »v 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  ctf 
troops  upon  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  afterward* 
stationed  on  the  Rhine,  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  durj 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punuh- 
ment,  he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  bs 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself. 
Tho  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  front 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltxius,  which  aft 
spurious.  (Vopiscua,  Fit  Homos.)        tW.  R.J 
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BOCPI3  (Bocrrtj),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  lien  in  the  Homeric  poem*.  It  ha*  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  allusion  to 
ter  baring  metamorphosed  Io  into  a  cow  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Kurypha«'ssa  (Horn.  Hymn,  in 
SU.  2)  and  Pluto  (He«jod.  Tkm<j.  355),  arc  men- 
tioned wi;h  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  dr- 
eam stance  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic character  of  those  divinities.         [L.  S.] 

BO'REAS  (Boplav  or  Bopat),  the  North  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phyraa,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
li semes  in  Thrace.  (Calliro.  //yms.  in  Del.  63.) 
.  He  is  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  ho  begot 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Boreades.  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
<«3,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  211;  ApoUod.  hi.  15. 
S  2 ;  Pans,  L  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
laewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod,  rii.  189.)  He  also  assisted  the  Mcgalo- 
pelitan*  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (IL  xx.  2J3),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypsclus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
bis  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Paus. 
v.  19.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  sec  Did.  of 
AnL  a.  r.  Bvptaepoi  [L.  S.J 

BORMUS  (Bwpftos  or  Bwp<Mot),  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
symphs,  and  never  appeared  again.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  luirvest  with 
plaintive  songs  (0*puxn)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (Athcn.  xiv.  p.  620;  Acschyl.  Pert. 
9*1 ;  SchoL  ad  Dtonyt,  Perieg.  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
54.)  [L.S.] 

BORCS  (B£por),  two  mythical  personages  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  related.  (ApoUod.  iii.  13. 
I  1;  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  IE.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (BaiffTwp,  Polyb.  iii.  98 ;  Bcrforapor, 
Polyb.  L  30;  Booo"<rrs*p,  Diod.  E*c.  xxiv.).    1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Uamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  tent  against  M.  Ati- 
lius  Kegulu.i  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  B.  c.  256. 
Bostar  and  bis  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
competent for  their  office.    Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
the  mountains  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use; 
,     and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adia,  with  great  slaughter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodorus,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fa- 
mily, who  behaved  to  them  with  suc'i  barbarity, 


that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Hegulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Nicbuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii.  21  ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxiv.;  Nicbuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  GOO.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  *as,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  B.  c.  210.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Scipio  from  crossing  the  1  bonis  in  n.  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  hod  secretly  gono  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  these  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
on  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99 ;  Li  v.  xxii.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Cnpua  with  Hanno,  in  '211,  is  the  same  as  tho 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxri.  5,  12 ;  Appian,  Anmb.  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (litwroxoj),  a  son  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachidcs  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Byz,  *.  r.  hunaxi&iu.)  [L.  S.J 

BOTANIDES.    INicbthorus  IIL] 

BO'TRYAS  (Berpwaj),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaeslion 
mode  use  of  in  compiling  his  44  New  History/* 
(Phot  p.  147,  a.,  21,  cd.  Bekkcr.) 

BOTRYS  (Borpwj),  a  native  of  Mcssana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  Uaiyvux.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidas,  ».  r.  ATmoxdpni.) 

BOTRYS  (Bo>pt/j),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  Pliny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H.N.  xiil  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Me- 
ditxtm.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  640.)  [W.A.G.J 

BOTTHAEUS  {Bor8cu6s),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marcianus  of  Hcra- 
dcia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpa- 
XwAAnr,  Bpax»fAAaf),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  xx.  6  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  n.  c.  220,  Brachyllas  con- 
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tinucd  to  attach  himself  to  the  interests  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V.,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  FUmininus  at  Nicaea  in  Locris, 
n.  c  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  82.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  h.  c  197,  be  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's  army  ;  bat, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeuxippus,  Peisistratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  a  c  196.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him* 
self  was  priry  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xviii.  26  ;  Lit. 
xxxiii.  27,  28 ;  com  p.  xxxt.  47,  xxxvi.  6.)  [E.  E.] 

BRANCH  US  (Bpdyxof),  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
Apollo  loved  the  boy  Branchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
iininchidae,  were  tho  priests,  and  which  was  hold 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  Ionians  and 
Aeolians.  (Herod,  i.  157;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634,  xvii. 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrat.  33  ;  Luc  IMuL  Deor.  2  ;  comp.  Diet,  of 
Ant.  $.  v.  Oraculum.) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  n.  c  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRANOAS  (BpAyyas),  a  son  of  the  Thrarian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus.   When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 


been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  Xarrat.  4  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v. 
"OKvt*os  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  8.] 

BRA'S  I  DAS  (fywotioj),  son  of  TeUis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(ac  431  )by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  tho  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  tho  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta  ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymns.  (Xen. 
I  ML  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (a,  c, 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemus,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Petreeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  be  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage  ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corey ra  he  was  reported,  Thucy  dides  tells  us,  tn 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,  as  tricrareh  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  Dc- 
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mosthenes  from  Pylos  (42.*>),  he  is  described  ss 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  pallaK 
endeavour  to  land,  to  have  fainted  from  h»> 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  lo»t 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  ItfbmoH 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(424),  bat 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  of 
Mi-gara,  which  but  for  hi*  timely  and  skilful  «ne- 
cour  would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  7<'0 
helots  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Heradrn, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  effeeted  a  janeti  n 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.    The  events  of  bit 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Arrhibaeus,  a  revolted  vasal  of 
I  the  king's)  the  acquisition,    1st.  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  roost  politic  exposition  of  hit  view, 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Sta- 
ge iras,  its  neighbour  ;  3rd.  of  Amphipolis,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudcVn 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  ETon,  snd 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinus,  Galepsns,  Aeay**, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peniiiMtla  of  Atbo» ; 
4  th.  the  redaction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  «f  ita 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecythus.  In 
the  following  spring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Scione,  falling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratifkaora 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  BravkLi*  M-rupK-d  astto 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  inning 
ments  ou  the  other  side.    Next,  a  wrmd  <  xped»- 
tion  with  Perdkx.Ls,  ngniust  Arrbtbaeits,  result**.' 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  tse 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  )>r 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  wisw 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.    In  4>J. 
Bnuidas  with  no  reinforcements  had  te  «PPOM>  • 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  Uwp* 
under  Cleon.    Torone  and  Gab-psus  were  lost,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — tbecfcwDfr 
event  of  the  war, — in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  shun,  aud  Bni«o*» 
himself  m  the  first  moment  of  victory  received 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls — an  extraordinary  honour  iu  a  Greek  tows 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  snw 
by  all  the  allied  fortes.    The  tomb  was  rafted  orf, 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipohu»*i 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  him  there,  as  *»  • 
hero,  and  by  games.    (Pans.  iii.  14.  f  1 ;  Arisu*. 
Elk.  Nic  v.  7  ;  Diet  of  Ami.  $.  e. 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they  trtuw- 
ferred  to  him  all  the  honours  of  a  Foandrr 
hitherto  paid  to  Haguon.    Pausania*  meutwsj  s 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  bear  she 
(Plut.  Lytaadrr,  1)   of  a   treasury  at  Peipku 
bearing  the  inscription,  **  Bnuidas  and  the  Acsa- 
thians  from  the  Athenians.**    Two  or  three  *f  ht» 
nayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch's  Jjaf^.r*"" 
Laconica,  but  none  very  characteristic  Thocv- 
dides  gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  nut 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  form  in 
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retreat,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  hia  exploits,  from 
Lvocestis ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
jhipous.    Hi*  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
leen  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
rstimate  the  services  he  rendered  hi*  country. 
Without  hi*  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
tiieir  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  out 
i if  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.    He  is 
in  fact  the  oue  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
jcar*  ;  and  had  hi*  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
exclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
A*  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
t»  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
(■Laced  hi*  above  ail  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  ace  him  rather  as  the  captain 
tl-an  the  general.    To  his  reputation  for  **  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom,"  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager- 
ueks  shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance '  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.    Thi*  character 
ia*  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  hint  to  have  had  any 
t  iought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
i^ory.    Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
w»d  tact  in  negotiation  ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
cuMiderabte  for  a  Spartan.   Strangely  united  with 
these  qualities   we    find  the   highest  personal 
bravery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato's  Symposium 
h-  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
t-auty.    He,  too,  like  Archidamua,  was  a  suc- 
r  WuJ  adaptation    to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
"pe  with  them  he  sacrificed,  far  less,  indeed,  than 
Va*  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysauder, 
\et  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
u>  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
>wh  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
String,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
i.  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
Hwwise*,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
*o  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  bis  obtaining 
tmforceroeuU.  (Thuc.  iv.  108.)      [A.  H.  C] 

BttAURON  (Bpaupcty),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
ws«n  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  its 
nan*.   (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

a   surname  of 

Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.    Under  this  name  the  goddess  bad  a  sano- 
utary  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
»  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.    Her  image  at 
Uiauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.    (Pa us.  i. 
§  8 ;  Did.  qfAnL  *.  c.  Bpomxirio,)       [L.  S.j 
BUKNNUS.    1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
tn  ac,  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Home, 
fcvl  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
r"u  name  was  probably  either  Brett/tin y  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kymrian  **  a  king,"  or  Jirony  a  proper 
•utnc  which  occurs  in  Welsh  history.  (Arnolds 
vol.  i.  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  hhaself,  as  well  as  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
be  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
fasi  of  the  iuvaders  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Diodoru*  (xiv.  13)  to  havo  been  Scnoncs,  from 
l'ie  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
ting to  (Jaesar's  division  (Ii.  U.  i.  1)  of  the 
(;*lbc  tribes,  have  been  Kelts, 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Humans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  facts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  30*),  Brennus 
attacked  Clutdum,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable  j 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  citv,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  1 14), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  lie  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marcheB  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  trie  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  ho 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
L  c.\  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
druukenness,  and  sleep.  Ho  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  Capitol.  On  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  bouse,  in  their  robes  and  ciiairs  of  state ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
bouses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brcnuus  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  famous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  to  the  scale*,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant u  vae  victis 
esse,"  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  walL 

Polybius  says  (ii.  18),  that  Brennus  and  bis 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
sale  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117);  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoL  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  Camillua 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Ba'unus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  slain  to  a 
man.  (Liv.  v. 49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  Irndy  of  Gauls,  wbo  had 
Bottled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  southwards 
and  broke  into  Greece  u,  c.  '279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Cernnnus  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Mncedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olyuipiodorus  (Paus.  L  20'), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Brennus  entered  Paeon ia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  ea*y 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Mncedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
1 .50,000  foot  and  « 1 ,000  horse.  ( Pnus.  x.  1 9. ) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Sperchcins,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordablc. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae, 
Brennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Heracleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Guuls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Hemcleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  taforc,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped  ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Oauls  attacked 
them.  (Pnus.  x.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
f<»r  the  plunder  of  Delphi.  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6) :  "The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  ;*'  and  as  ho  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.  (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 
t  The  Delphiani  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Bremiua.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  stead v 
couduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
wpcrnatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  them 


by  the  Greek  and  1  toman  historians.  As  the  OxnTs 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  dsru. 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  cliff  invm 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  cold  (far  u 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  aswil- 
ants.  They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Bietura* 
fainted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  oat  of 
the  fight.  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  exit- 
perated  by  their  bar  ban  ties,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mouutainous  country,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  comrades,  wbom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  ( Paus.  x.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  havt>  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pxba- 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  pat  an 
end  to  hii  life  with  large  draughts  of  f:mn$ 
wine — a  more  probable  account  than  that  of  Justin 
(xxiv.  8),  wbo  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  th? 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.  [A.G.] 

BRENTUS  (Bpifrrot),  a  man  of  Heracles,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  DrfD- 
tesium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Stepb. 
Byx.  s.  v.  Bp*rni<riov.)  [I* 

BRIAREUS.  [Akgaww.] 

BRETT  US  (BpeVror),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettus  and  tin- 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Strph. 
Byx.  «.  r.)  (L  >.] 

"BRIFNNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  acboiiarf 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  hi>tcrr. 
(Bast/tea,  voL  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot.)     [J.  T.  (i.J 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  father  of  Paoii»  of 
Sicvon.  ( Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40.)  [W'.L] 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JU  LIUS,  was  bornsm^ 
the  Batnvi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Ci»u:v 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  bit  ncphrw. 
Brigunticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gtt*- 
ral  of  VitelUus,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  ia 
a.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Gemu.iT 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in  un» 
war,  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BR1MO  (Bpi/tal),  the  angry  or  the  terrify r?v» 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  m}<  -* 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (A  potion.  Rhod.  iii.  8'*K 
1211;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  1171),  Demeter  (Are  ^ 
v.  p.  170),  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret  Tier.  I  6m 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  e.)  gives  a  (w»J 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bpcyior,  so  that  it  wodJ 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  ( L  S.J 

BR  IN  NO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  eWn 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Canninefates,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  »v- 
15.) 

BRISAEUS  (Bptcralbf),  a  surname  of 
nysus,  derived    from   mount   Brisa  in  Le%W 
(Steph.  Byx.  $.  r.  Bpura),  or  from  a  nymph  flri*k 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (i*bi 
ad  Pen.  S..L  i.  76.)  [L.&1 

BRISE'IS  (  Bpumlt  ),  a  patronymic  fn«* 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  ilippoil«meis,  the  dsup  t 
ter  of  Briseus  of  Lyrnessua,  who  fell  into  tie 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  (How- 
1L  i.  184,  &c;  Achillkk)  [L-S.J 

BRISEUS  (BpareiJf),  the  father  of  Rrisri*, 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lelegesat  Pedaw* 
or  a  priest  at  Lyrnessus.  (  Horn,  //.  i.  3J>2,  ii.  6&J-  I 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  l.e 
lost  his  daughter.  ( Diet.  Cret  ii.  17.)     IL.  &  J 
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BRITANNICUS. 

BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribanc  of  the  plebs, 
B.c  137,  opposed  the  tabellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L  Cassius  Longinus,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
African  as  the  Younger  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
(Cic  find.  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  ton  of  Claudius  and  Messa- 
Baa,  appears  to  hare  been  Iwrn  in  the  early  jwirt  of 
the  year  a.  D.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
hit  Either,  and  was  originally  named  Claudius  TtU- 
riia  Gtrmatticus.  In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
prvtended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 

•  a  the  emperor  the  title  of  Briiamwus,  which  was 
»hared  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
di»tinguishing  appellation.  He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother's  scandalous  career  (a.  n. 
48);  but  Claudius  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
tfce  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 

frecdman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  I)o- 
mitias,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 

•  ktavia,  sister  of  Britannic  us,  in  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  for  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
trsted  with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.     Indications  of  jealousy 
*rre  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
annicus towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
f  ina  seized  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
aring by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
1 1  h»  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.    Claudius  is  said  before  his 
<i«ath  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
•tnct,  and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fate  by  incau- 
twosly  dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
N*ro,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
be  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pina for  working  iipon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
son.   For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  enro- 
!<and»  alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
*he  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
ani  publicly  to  aasert  his  rights.    Nero,  alarmed 
V  tll«e  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
nva'  who  might  prove  so  dangerous  :  poison  was 
Procured  from  Locusta — the  same  apparently  whose 
infamy  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.    A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
°f  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
<u*a  of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  guests.    Scarcely  had  the  cup 
^ched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  when  he 
Ml  back  speechless  and  breathless.    While  some 
fl«d,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
twmd  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
whject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.    The  obse- 
quies were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
n'ncur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
forth  as  the  funeral  procession  defiled  through  the 
fartim  towards  the  Campus  Martius,  and  Dion 

that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
from  the  face  of  the  murdered  boy  the  white 
which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  {Claud.  27),  that  he  was  born  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, a.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1  st  of  January,  a.  d.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  from  another  (Ann.  xiii.  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiii.  6),  that  Nero  was  born  A.  D.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  born  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  father's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  his  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55 ;  if  he  was  born  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudius  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassius(lx.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero  ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4,  26,  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16  ;  Suet.  Claud.  27,  43, 
Aero,  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  12,  22,  34,  lzi.  7.) 


COIN  OP  BRITANNICUS. 

BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  hia  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  •Sam*,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Gall.  xi.  p.  03;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19;  Liv.  Epit. 

BRITOMARTIS  (Bpn-o/upro),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
nnd  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
BpiTvf,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  uaprit,  u  e.  Moped, 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  stcect 
or  blesting  maidm.  (Paus.  iiL  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
there  were  several  point*  of 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her  :  Artemis,  who  loved 
her,  assumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely identified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes'  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Diam.  189,  with  the  Schol. ;  Pans.  ii.  30. 
§  3;  Schol.  acl  AritttitA.  Han.  1402  ;  Eurip. 
Jphig.  Taur.  126  ;  Aristoph.  Hun.  135H  ;  Virg. 
Cir.  305.)  The  my  thus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carrae,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  ouly  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  8/ktiw,  a  net ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  peqwstual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasmus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
whore  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Lnphria,  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sauctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  temple*  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  a*  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  I^ostly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecnte,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
JfifjH>!.  141,  with  the  Schol. ;  comp.  Midler,  Ae- 
yinet.  p.  163,  Ate;  Hock,  Kreta,  ii.  p.  158,  &c.; 
Dirt,  of  Ant  *.  r.  Alktuvvio.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIZO  (Bpifsi),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
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with  /MJVuv,  to  fid]  asleep.  The  women  of  TVU 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  of 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  tknur« . 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prsyera  *«rc 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everythuig 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pre- 
tect  ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335  ;  Eustath.  u4  /A*, 
p.  1720  ;  Hesvch.  s.  r.  B^foiiarrij.)     [L  &  ] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  srisi. 
ii. illy  applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standi::; 
out.  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Kum 
gens,  nnd  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  uw 
obverse  is  III  via  BnoccHi  with  the  head  of  Or>v 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvkj  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  cumin 


and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it.  This  Broccbm  it 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchax  ei 
corn.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Urocele  f 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  geus:  but  the  or,  y 

sis  for  as  we  ore  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (Fuaius)  Baoocuca,  the  uncle  of  Q.  Lig* 
riua.  (Cic  pro  Li<j.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furjvs  Boocchls,  detected  in  adultery, 
and  grievouslv  punished.   (VaL  Max.  vi.  1.  f  11) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNKIUa, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Synu&t- 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  pubLau i 
instituted  by  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  j*owosal  ir, 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep,  x.  71.) 

BROGITA'RUS,  a  Gallo- Grecian,  a  son-it  U* 
of  king  Deiotarua.  He  was  an  unworthy  afei 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  knows  only 
through  the  fact,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribute 
ship,  B.  c  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tnbuaias, 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  ugh  print  ot 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Peasinus,  and  the  title  <( 
king.  (Cic.  pro  SesL  26,  dc  J/anup.  Hup.  U 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  9.)  i  1.  3.) 

BROMEor  BRO'MlE,one  of  the  nymph*  *fc« 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa,  (Hypo- 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vL  15.)  [L6-] 

BRO'MIUS  (fyonioi),  a  surname  of  Dwoyso*. 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  1 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  K 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27)  ;  others  derive  it  6w» 
the  nymph  Bronte,  or  from  the  noiaeofjU^^ 

to  rageHke  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Met  iv.  11;  On/- 
Litk.  xviii.  77.)  There  is  also  a  my thkal  persooap 
of  this  name,  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  II* 

BRONTES.  [Cyclopes.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (Bporruxn),  of  MeUfxvourt, 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  ss  i> 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  wfr 
According  to  some  accounts,  firontinus  mamrJ 
Theano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog. 
viii.  83;  Suidas,  s.  c.  Beastf;  lambL  »'* 
§  267.)    Iamblichus  (ViUoison,  Amc.  Gr.  vol  S. 
p.  1 98)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BRO  TEAS  (Bporias).    1.  A  son  of  Vnkas 
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»4  Minerva,  who  hunt  himaelf  that  he  might  not 
b-  taaated  with  his  ugliness.    (Ov.  Ibis,  517.) 

i.  One  of  the  fighter*  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
nm*.  (Or.  Met.  T.  106.) 

3.  A  La  pith,  who  was  slain  at  the  martinge  of 
hritaoaa.    (Dr.  Met,  xiL  260.) 

4.  The  hither  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  mar- 
n?d  ta  Clytaemnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
r.irmnoa  account,  however,  is,  that  Thyestes  wa> 
t.v  father  of  this  Tantalus.    (Paua.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  ton  of  Tantalua,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magnetes,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
iutae  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Corfdinea.   (Paua.  iii.  22.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

liRCNI'CHlUS  (Bpowixtos),  a  chronogmphcr 
nf  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  M alula 
(nli  p. 2.19),  the  title  of  whose' work  was  txdttris 
Bvovnxiav  *Pwfiaiov  ypovcrypKicpov. 

BRU5U8  (BposVos),  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
sfcom  Brusis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  Iwlicved 
v>  have  derived  its  name.  (Staph.  By*.  $.  v. 
M  [L.  S.] 

BRUTPD1US  NIGER.  [Niohr.] 

BRUTIUS  (Bpoorw),  an  historian  and  chro- 
rwipher,  is  called  bv  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (p.  90),  who  qnoUs  some  things 
6vm  him  n?*jx-ctin^  Danae  and  Perseus,  i  <ro<pw- 
totoi  ttrroputis  aol  xf>ayo7P<*'P°*-  He  is  also 
Q*nfior*d  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
*bn»;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
«fre  (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
Ntrae  as  the  Brutiua  Pmesens  whose  daughter, 
Hrutia  Crisptna,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
the  ion  of  M.  Aurelius  :  bat  this  it  quite  uncer- 
tain. (  Vossius,  de  I/isL  Grace  p.  409,  ed.  Wester- 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lustricu*.] 
BRUTT1US.    1.  A  Ko  man  knight,  for  whom 
<  >»ro  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  AT.  Acilios 
U^bno,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  b.  a  46.    (Cic  ad 
ftw.  siii.  38.) 

2.  A  pbilologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
*f  ths  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  a.  c  44.  (Cic. 
"-""•a.  xri.  21.) 
BRUTTIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 
BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
great  power  among  the  Samnites,  who  per- 
iled his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
»»in*t  the  Romans  ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
«**utm  in  a  c  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
uk!  rcsoired  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
Hi*  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
taw  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
**»  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Komans.  (  Lit.  vitf.  39.) 

BRVT\'S,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
J«nia  Gens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
«asst  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6, 
U  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
««•  frmily  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
^because  the  latter  was  a  patrician,and  secondly, 
his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
"■J  °n)r  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
(Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vi.  70;  Dion.  Cass. 
«w.  V2;  Pint  BruL  1.)    Posidonius,  indeed,  as- 
****  that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
"hn>  bi*  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
V*w«sn  family  was  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
P^tended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
BmU  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul.  (Pint. 
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/.  c)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  family 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  bis 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name-sake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  (Rom.  Hid.  i.  p.  322,  6tc.\  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Brutus  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"idiot"  (Liv.  i.  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
lates it  iKiBtot ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (a  v.  Unttum)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Horn.  HisL  L  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra- 
vis ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  jSdavt.  The  word  may,  there* 
fore,  as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  tho 
same  as  Severn s.  This  conjecture  we  think  more 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr's,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  "  runaway  slave,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  **  revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Died.  zvi.  1 5  ;  Cell.  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Hum.  Jfist.  L  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
a.  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquiu 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  youuger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquiu  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  ami 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
u  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lota,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucre tia  ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  wt 
sent  at  her  death,  and  the  moment  had  now 
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for  arenging  his  own  and  his  country's  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Celeruiu,  which  office 
he  then  held,  nnd  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Magister  Kquitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  Buminoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  family  might  remain  in 
Koine.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  A  runs 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other's  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mounted  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Liv.  i.  56 — 60,  ii.  1  — 
7  ;  Dionvs.  iv.  67 — 85,  v.  1  —  18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  45  ;  Plut.  Brut.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  bceu  pointed  out  by 
Niehuhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcilable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  bean  historical  fact  (Pom- 
pon, tie  Orig.  Juriit^  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  mny,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutur,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  nnd  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  father's  orders,  as  related  ubove.  (Dionys. 
V.  6—8  ;  Liv.ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
a  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
Mil's.  He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  nedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionvs.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  H7— 89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  (Coriol.  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (r'n  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (L  p.  617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scakva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  c. 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  Camiilus.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.  (Liv.  vtiL  1*2, 
29  ;  Diod.  xviii.  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  r.  Brutus  Scabva,  legate 
a  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  £p.  CanriuLi 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.43,4"., 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans:  Sp. 
Carvilios,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  Tear,  srruc 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  sou  of  t?i 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  h: 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  a 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  fkuW< 
funeral  in  a  c.  264.  (Liv.  EpiL  16 ;  VaL  iLi 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  prectd 
ing.  (VaL  Max.  L  c) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  pM* 
a  c.  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.  J  an  id 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppu  1<m 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women,  lit 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  m 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  pfovitce* 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  tempU  i 
the  Great  ldaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  & 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  th#  din 
time.  (Diet,  of  AnL  $.  v,  MeyaLsia.)  Hewuo 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  *■'.'-> 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  On.: 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  im 
24,  xxxvL  2,  36,  xxxvii.  55.)  This  M  Jiwii 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  wa»c* 
sul  in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brcuifro 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribsiiaf 
a  c.  1 95.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  \** 
tor  in  190  ;  in  the  latter  office  be  had  the  prou* 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  '.S> 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  wa»  sect  1 ) 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  wa*  «kcrw 
to  him  as  a  province.  (  Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Vid.  M*i 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxri.  45,  xxim  2 
50,  57.) 

11.  1).  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  triaiunr 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  &ponto 
a  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibiu  the  probaM  a 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Nc*> 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  cos.  a  c.  178. 

 !  j 

13.  M.jLiu»Bratim    IS.  D.  Juniu  B«m  w 

,1,cfu      ^  Tia' 

1 4.  M.  Junius  Brutus,        16.  D.  Juniui  Itou*. 

the  accuser.  cos.  &  c.  77. 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  AI^us 
one  of  Caesar's  «msc^ 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  a 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  sam«  person,  wm  com*1 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  again* tb 
lstri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  ^ 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (ur 
xl.  59,  xlL  9,  14,  15  ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  *»  m: 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  17 1,  to  ei^ 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  agaiM. 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  eanawsw  11 
the  censorship  in  169.  (Lir.  xlii.  46,  lM 
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j3L*M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
j  :ri»t,  who,  judging  from  his  praenomen  and  the 
tine  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  was  pro- 
hibit a  son  of  No.  1 2.    He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
poniiw  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  39),  along  with  P.  Mucins 
and  Manilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
lav ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponius,  that 
t-Vogh  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
■■'(  consul.    The  passage  of  Pomponius,  according  to 
the  trading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
—Post  hos  furruni  P.  Mucins  rt  Manilitu  et  Brutus 
[ru!g.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  qui  fundaverunt  jus 
emit.     Ex  his  P.  Mucins  ttiam  decern  lilteUos 
rrlipiH,  septem  Manilius^  Brutus  ires  [vulg.  Brutus 
h^U'm,  Manilius  tres}.  Illi  duo  consuiares  fuerunt^ 
Bnttss  prucforuis,  P.  autem  Afucius  eHatn  pontifex 
nirimtts.    The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  clause  HU  duo  consu- 
hHsfuenmt,  Brutus  praetorius%  consistent  with 
rJic  former  part  of  the  sentence.    It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  with  that 
«f  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scaevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  Wks 
*>  jtre  ciri/e.  (De  Omt.  ii.  55.)   That  more,  h ow- 
ner, was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  really 
»rr>te  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero's  statement.    Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
t*>  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
rWcal  and  legal  authors  (<?.  p.  compare  Cic  de 
Fsu  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  G8,  pr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic  aJ  Fam.  vii.  22,  and  Gell.  xvii.  7).  In 
tii?  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
mponsa  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cam  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
artual  names  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
h  a  name.    (De  OraL  ii.  32.)    From  the  frag- 
t'tiU  we  possess  (dc  Oral.  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  enter  into  unlawyer-likc  details,  giving 
w  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
to  he.  Whether  Servius  Sulpicius  commented  upon 
Brims  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
I  J-  tit.  3.  a.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  libro  priino  ad 
Hrvimn,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
«"wt«  that  Serrht*  duos  libros  ad  Brutum  peranum 
brerimmas  ad  Edictum  suhscriptos  reliqvit.    It  is 
ounmonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  cora- 
nntmg  on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
"w  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
ti*  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
w  the  so-called  tvrannicide.    (Zimmern,  It  R.  G. 
M  ;  Majansius,  voL  i.  pp.  127—140.) 

H.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
f'ling,  studied  law  like  his  father,  but,  instead  of 
waking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
rious for  t|lC  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
pro*cutiou%  that  he  was  named  Accusator.  (Cic 
,{*  Of.  ii.  14.)  He  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
foataong  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aerailius 
Sannw.   (Cic  pro  Font.  13.)    Ho  was  a  warm 
and  impassioned  orator,  though  his  oratory  was 
in  good  taste.    It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
»c  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfavour- 
able representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
"W^ite  political  party.    BrutuB,  the  rather,  was  a 
of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  scats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
extravagance  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancns,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Liriniua  Crassus,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  Orut.  ii  55,  pro 
Cluent.  51)  relates  the  bona  mots  (bene  dicta)  of 
Crassus,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  p.  M.  k.  Brutus  Gallab- 
cus  (Callakcus)  or  Cai.lau  us,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  13,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  B.  c 
138,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
( Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Liv.  Epit.  55  ;  Cic.  de  Ijey. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  wnstc  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153  ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  //.  A',  iv.  22.  a.  35.) 
Here  the  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  tho 
standard-bearer,  and  begnn  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaccus.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilitts  Lepidus  (Appian,  Hisp. 
80),  and  from  thence  be  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  b.  c.  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Dru- 
mann  (Gesch.  Roms%  vol.  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Kutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipios  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  b.  c.  132.  (Liv.  Epit.  55, 
56;  Appian,  Hisp.  71 — 73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §12; 
Oros.  v.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5;  Cic.  pro  Ikilb.  17  ; 
Plut.  QuaesL  Bom.  34,  TL  Gracch.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vi. 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  14.  §  2.)  The  lust  time  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  B.  c  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  consul. 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  lows  which  the  latter 
hod  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Lir.  Epii.  59.) 

Rrutua  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  Brut.  28.)*  We  learn  from  Cicero 
{<U  A  m.  2 ),  that  he  was  augur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Aniens  (xii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dm- 
mann,  Lc) 

16.  I).  Junius  D.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Saturninus  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Iiulir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocraticol  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  Sallust  puts  into  the  month  of  Lepidns 
against  Sulla.  (Sail.  Hid.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortina.) 
He  was  consul  in  u.  c.  77,  with  Mamercns  Le- 
pidua  (Cic  Brut.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urban  us. 
(Cic  Verr.  L  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic  Brut  t.  e.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  husband's  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail.  Cat.  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modern  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescent  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63 ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus  one  of  Cae- 
sar's assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (Sail  Cat  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Plut.  Cats.  64,  Ac,  Ant.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xhv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  c  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetorix  in  52 '(Cats.  //.  G.  vii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cael.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilia.  1).  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  Ac, 
ii.  3-22  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
bad  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  BeUovaci ; 


and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Csenr 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  h  < 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  \U 
young  Octavius.  (Plut.  AkL  11.)  Caessr 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  hit  fevour,  bv 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Col  I 
with  the  proctorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  v-r 
42.  In  Caesar's  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  ns 
found  that  D.  Brutus  bad  been  made  one  of  hi  ■ 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  iA 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  etLs 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  lit 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  TU 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  ;i 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  brnefof 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  IW 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  wa*  w 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Lir.  Epti 
1 1 4,  1 16 ;  Dion  Cass.  xhv.  14,  18,  35 ;  AppLm. 
B.  a  ii.  48, 1 1 1, 1 13,  143,  iii.  98 ;  SueL  Cm*.  151, 
83;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  56.) 

After  Caesar's  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  ret* 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Am*,. 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  proviurv. 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  Hii  cofr 
duct  was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  « no- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  n- 
sist  Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  Ik- 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Bratu 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him- 
self into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  bewepfti 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  til 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  nrf* 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Panss,  »w 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.  Antony  w 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps;  and  ss  Hirtu 
and  Pansa  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  no- 
willing  to  entrust  Octavianus  with  any  furthe 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  ta 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  Bent- 
time  had  collected  a  large  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  ItoJy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  as* 
withstanding  the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  sad  bid 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedis,  by  «hiw 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  sad  tko 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  sun**U< 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marching  against  him  from  the  d*tU. 
Octavianus  from  the  south ;  his  own  troop*  cwk 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  slrr*/ 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  thw 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cn«s  o«rto 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  soldiers  dejcrtfj 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Carci> 
lu%  a  Gaulish  chief,  upon  whom  he  had  fonnt^r 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  U>  death,  by  orc<-r 
of  Antony,  by  one  I  ape  nun,  a  Seqnaaan,  a.  c  W 
(Cicero's  Utter*  and  Philippic*;  Liv.  Ef*.  H<- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlri.  35,  Jcc~  ^ 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  74,  81,  97,  98;  Veil  Pat  ii.  ':<  < 

18.  M.  Juniim  Brutus,  praetor  in  H'-^ 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  bervitio*  by  the  «■ 
nate,  at  the  request  of  Marius  to  command  SwU 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  advance  n<**' 
Rome.  (Plut.  Sull.  9.)  On  Sulla's  arrival  at  hVn^ 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  feu****- 
(Appian,  B,  C.  I  60.)    He  subsequently  strrfd 
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vwJia-  Cn  Papirins  Carbo,  the  consul,  B.  <\  82,  and 
ma  «ent  by  him  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybeeum ; 
bet  finding  hiui<«elf  surrounded  by  Pompey's  fleet, 
I*  pet  nn  end  to  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  hi*  enemies.  (Lit.  EpH,  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
rvport.  that  Caesar  intended  to  rerenge  the  death 
of  M.  Brutus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
Wn  put  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Poropey.  This  M.  Juntos  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Ifcnaasippus,  praetor  in  82  [No.  id],  whose  sur- 
name we  know  from  Livy  ( Kjdt.  86 )  to  have  been 
Lucius;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20 J,  the 
father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus  an  active 
and  uaprincipled  partizan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Marias  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
I'meueMe  (b.  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
hi»  greatest  enemiea  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
rvdingly  he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urbanus  at  Rome, 
<Wtring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
£Jv  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Anustioa,  of  C  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C 
Lft8;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
ptrius  Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa  ; 

L.  Brutus,  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  li.  C  L  92,  93  ; 
**1L  Cat.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Reiner.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Daimisippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor.  iii.  21. 
r-  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Rrutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 

of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic  ad  Fum,  vii. 
-3);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
te The  same  person  may  have  It.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Licinius  Damasippus. 

M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
■swell  skilled  in  public  and  private  law;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  b.  c  83 
tCic.  pro  Quint.  20) ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
'ug  made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonixe  Capua 
[<U  by.  Agr.  iL  33,  34,  36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
wd  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  alt  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
t&Vposed  by  Ernesti  (C/av.  Cic)  after  Mnaochius 
(Ampkitktat.  Camp.  p.  9 ;  Poleni,  The*.  Supp.  v. 
-17)  to  have  been  the  pater  iuterfectoris.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Rrutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  dangh- 
**r  of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Li  via,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
•"«.  and  thus  was  half-sister  of  I'ato  of  Ctica  bv 
«»*  mother's  side.    Another  Servilia,  her  .inter, 
the  wife  of  Ucullus.  The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterward*  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (Plut.  Brut.  1.)  This 
nswrted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  tester  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(c.  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus: 
44  Quomodo  enim  voter  axilla  ala  foetus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  vastioris.*'  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xix.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassias.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  Afikme,  mentions  Cornelia,  cujus 
castiUis  pro  eacmplo  habila  est,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Casa  in*  was 
named  Tenia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla, 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Liptiut  (cited  Orclli,  Onomast.  Cic  a.  r.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  ati  Att.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut,  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  liko 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Cuesar's  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  (Cat's.  30)  has  preserved  a  doulde  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Scrvilia's  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  sho 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  44  sed 
praefulgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visehantur." 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  a  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  eommnnd  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and,  nt  Mutina,  ho 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army ;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Pad  us.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geraiidus 
who  was  sent  by  Pompcy  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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days  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  U.  C.  ii.  Ill  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
90.) 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  b.  c. 
59,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Caepio  Brutus  Pro- 
cos.)  He  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.    In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinius,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey's  life ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Borne  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and   Brutus  accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  somo 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.  Jn 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  father-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
He  probably  did  not  return  to  Home  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.     This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero's  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  reoaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
lawB  of  usury,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended.    In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  ^ere  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
Li*  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  it 
clared  for  Pompey.     Brutus  however,  did  n  -t 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Sextiu*  to 
Cilicia,  probably  to   arrange  matters  with  Lu 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  th« 
war.    In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  rn- 
gagements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachicta. 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distincti  :• 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gnve  orders  jv-t 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Sen-la. 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (Plut.  ttnLh.) 
After  the  kittle,  Brutus  escaped  to  I^aria-a,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.    Here  lie  »t  -* 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  wis 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  evea 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.    Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may.  believe  Plutarch  (BraJ.  6),  bt  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey's  llight  to  Egypt.  A* 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  light  against  a  « 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  hi* 
favourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicju-a  in  Btihr- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  inv  rf« 
with  the  conqueror  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kimrl>-i.> 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  govern  c 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  hitter  was  making  \rar 
against  Brutus's  own  relatives  in  Africa.  TV 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  (iaul  were  delighted 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  wh-ai 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satisfaction  with  hi* 
administration.    As  his  province  was  far  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  v> 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  hiin  one  of  ta- 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which   bears  the  naxrr 
of  Brutus,  and  in  4G  he  dedicated  to  hirn  h  s 
Orator.    In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rone 
immediately.    Before  his  return,  he  published 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terra* 
he  would  have  liked.    Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  want 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  hira  hu  work 
Da  Finiftus.    About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar's  war  in  Spain,  Bmtu* 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urban  us,  and  C.  Cassias, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  agaiiut 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar's  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  puid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  be 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principle*  ui 
accept  favours  and  offices  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  tne 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  the 
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influence  which  Cassius  exercised  over  htm.  He 
*m  persuaded  by  Cas*ius  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
forum  to  address  the  people,  but  found  no  fiiTour. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderer*,  but 
thi*  was  only  a  force  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  Julian  laws.    The  mur- 
derers then  assembled  the  people  on  the  capital, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.  All 
parties  were    apparently   reconciled.     But  the 
2JTangentcuU  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeral 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Rnitos  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
splendid  LuJi  Apollinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
i\imed  a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  proviuce  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  philosophers  and  several  young 
Koauns  who  attached  themselves  to  bis  cause,  and 
after  receiving  a  very  large  sura  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.    Appulcius,  who  brought  it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  hod  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Atttonius.     Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Brutus  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
n  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Tllyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
him.   C.  Antonius,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Illvrieum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
m  ApoUouia  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Brutus 
disregarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
wived  to  act  for  himself.    While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation  I 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
*ar  against  some  Thrncian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldier*.    About  this 
Ume  he  assumed  the  title  imperator,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
rt,m*-_  The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassius,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  cstablish- 
*4»  Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian       Brutus  I 
M»<i  Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
"nodes  and  Lycia.     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
>»d  Cassius  met  again  at  Sard  is  in  tbo  beginning 
*      hut  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
°ther.   Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
tfot  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
nnder  the  command  of  Statins  Mnrcus.  Before 
jiving  Asia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
fa*  rain  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
hattlc  of  Philippi  was  fought.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment Urutut  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 


while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty'  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he,  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  He 
po<*Kc*sed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  waa 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  Wyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumberanco  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
niusandCaeliusAntipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsulus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Poly  bias.  He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.   The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.   Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.   {It rut.  2, 
22,  Cir.  45.)   Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  {Itrut. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  F.pUtohie  ad  Hru- 
tum,M  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fatal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  persona]  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents  ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Krasmus 
of  Rotterdam.  {Eput.  i.  1.)    Ilrutu*  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.    (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orclli's  Ouomust.  Tull.  ii. 
pp.  319—324  ;  Pint.  Life  ofltruttu;  Apptan,  It.  C. 
iL  11 — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli. — xiviii.  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orat.  Horn.  Fraym.  p.  443,  &c.,  2nd 
edit  ;  comp.  Wcichert,  Fort.  IxU.  /fe/iy.  p.  125; 
Druruann,  Uesck.  /foww,  iv.  pp.  18 — 44.) 

BRYAXIS  (Bpdaiis),  nn  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronxe  statue  of  Selcucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  //.  Af.  xxxiv.  11.  *.  19),  and, 
togother  with  Scopus,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  lias- reliefs.  (PJin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly u.  c.  372—312.  (Sillig.  Cutal.  Art.  «.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
//.  Ar.  xxxiv.  7.  a.  18),  an  Asclepios  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Liber,  father  of  Cni.l us  (//.  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  tul  Urat  e. 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {I'rtttr. 
p.  30,  c),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  Phidias.  [W.I.J 
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514  BRYENNIUS. 

BRYE'NNIUS,  JOSE'PIIUS  0»<nr*  Bp"**- 
»«oj),  a  Greek  prie*t  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
liotween  a.  d.  1431  nnd  1438.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatise*  on  religious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matter*.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  *%'iunrrip  jiomx<w  roii  Bpwrlov  to*  <6ptdtrra 
oV  iwifi*\*!as  EAyivlov%  Auudrov  ttjj  BjvATapei'af, 
riitl  t6  trpiroif  Tifirou  twW0«rTa,"  three  volumes, 
8vo.  Iicipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contain* 
only  the  Grvek  text.  F.ugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  nnd  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  u  Orationes  1 1  de  Futuro  Judicio  et  Sem- 
pitema  Beatitndine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory  ;  **Onv 
tio  de  Saneta  Trinilate  ;"  w  Oratio  de  Transfigura- 
tione  Domini ;"  "  Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione 
Sue  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  Allat.  lie  Libris  H  Rebus  Eccies. 
(irate,  pars  i.  pp.  136, 141, 14  3, 237,  Ac,  31 1, 339- 
343,  De  Consensu  Utriustjue  Ecclenine,  pp.  529,  837, 
863,  &c;  Cave,  Hist.  IJtcr.  Appendix^  p  121 ;  Fa- 
bric. B'dA.  Gnuf.  xl  p.  659,  Ac.)        [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Mosvw)A  Bpu#V 
riot),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  L,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apyumxd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  lie 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  uAntiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem," 
Amsterdam,  1652  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  •*  Harmonica"  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  16H0 
together  with  the  "Harmonica"  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  **  Harmonica"  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis**  works  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric  DM. 
(.'rare.  iii.  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BUMoth.  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (Nuct#d>j 
Bpi/fWios),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  born  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  By  win  tine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
ngninst  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducns  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrbachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  J II.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicrphonia  Bryemiiiift,  ngainst  whom  the  for- 


BRYENNIUS. 

mer  sent  an  armv  commanded  l>v  AWU  Cchmwa 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Brrcnnhu  *u* 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Gda- 
brya  in  Thrace:  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  sut, 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  emperor's  mimrter,  «nkr- 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  *ou,  or  M-phr*. 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fate  of  h* 
relative  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Conmeno* 
cended  the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Brr- 
ennius  became  conspicuous  as  the  emperur'i  mo*: 
faithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bociv 
beauty  and  military  talents,  bnt  also  by  his  lean- 
ing, the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wifcka 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  ropery. 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  cruMuirn,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  ar.A, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  icnii>% 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panbyperv- 
bastoii — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  cod*  4 
B}-zantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  brar-r 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  al*>  ciW 
Caesar,  and  we  roust  therefore  suppose  that  t!u» 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  Thegn-sw 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexii  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Ann 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happbiew 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguidicd  Haft- 
self  in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Boheawd. 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  d  1  li>8 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  bis  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  t» 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryenniat  h  » 
successor ;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  ** 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Amu 
and  Bryennius  conspired  ngainst  the  pong  en- 
peror,  but  the  conspiracy  failed.  [Anns  Comm**.] 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  refusal  of  Brtro 
nius  to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  whk*  U 
wns  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  Tk<7 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  esau-t 
and  banishment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  BI** 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  anw»J 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  £»TOur 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cibcia  sid 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  «ff  °| 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders;  but  ill  health  comptlW 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  dwi 


Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled "Ta» 
loTopi'os,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  ttV  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Constantioe  XI. 1>9cas 
Roman  us  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  ^uc** 
Parapinaces ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  "* 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  bat  death 
vented  him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execuuoru 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  »«* 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  historic*,  a*™ 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  oarrativr. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  I  eing  n°* 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  Lsdert  w 
the  events  which  be  relates,  and  from  Ms  bong 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  fornnw* 1 
judgment  upon,  important  affairs.  The  editio  pnn- 
cepa  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  tfcetfj^ 
tines,  and  was  published  by  Pierre  l*ous»ine**t  u>< 
end  of  Procopiua,  Paris  1661,  fob,  with 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dediaW  t*< 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  penned  t*0 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  Fane  dc  M 
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Joins.  Du  Congo  ha*  written  excellent  note*  upon  it, 
which  form  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Cinnamus, 
Paris,  1670,  foL  Coo* in  (1«  president)  translated 
it  into  French  in  his  usual  extravagant  and  inac- 
curate way,  which  induced  Gibbon  to  say,  "did  he 
ever  think?"  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
nblubed  by  Meinekc,  together  with  Cinnamus 
"Xicephori  Bryennh  Commentarii,*'  Bonn,  1836, 
8?a),  which  forms  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
l!v  tin  tines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
sines  and  Dn  Cangc,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (AnnaComnena, 
AUtitu;  Cinnamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric  Biil.  Grate 
rii.  p.  674;  Hankiua,  de  Bt/zant.  Ret.  Script.  Grxux^ 
pp.  492—507.)  [W.  P.] 

BR Y SON  (BfnJjewv),  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
( fit,  Pytk%  c  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Thcopompus  found  in  Athenacus  (xi. 
p.  508),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
great  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saving  of  Brysoifs  is  refuted  bv  Aris- 
totle in  his  Rkk.  iii.  2,  13.  [A.*  G.] 

BU'BARES  (Bovedpns),  the  son  of  Mcgnbazns, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  his  father's  court,  about  B.  c.  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  bim  great  presents  and 
also  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
pea  Bo  hares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  hit  grandfather.  (Herod,  v.  21,  viii.  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artachaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
mado  acroa*  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  (  Herod,  rii.  22.) 

BUBASTIS  (Boi/tfaoTij),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  thev  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod.  iL  137,  156*;  Steph.  Bp,  $.  v. 
Rh^ootoj.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
I*i*>  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Tvphon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Ruhofiis  and  Horus,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod.  iL  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  wns  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 

estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
SP*  nt  in  great  merriment.  But  the  particulars,  as 
*ell  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  ton  very 
late  time.  <  Ov.  Met.  ix.  687  ;  Gratius,  De  Venat. 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  the 
"f0*  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
•lied  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
*«*  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
*ith  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
^presentations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 

i»  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
•tftry,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
"**»'•  (Artemis,    Diana)  concealed   herself  by 


assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat.  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
329  ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  mora 
natural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself,  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  that  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  wns 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  ait 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  h.  el  On. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot.  BiU.  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Dcincter.  PhaJ. 
Ilf/M 'EputjK.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (De  It.  et 
Os.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally thev  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
ot  worship  ot  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manctbo,  ap.  Plut.  De 
It.  et  O*.  73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Mac  rob.  i.  7.)  Wo 
most,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  tho  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
(AnthU.  Grace,  xi.  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Amor.  iL 
13.)  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  cry/net,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky  Pantk.  Aea.  ;ii.  Z  ;  Pignorius,  Eaposit.  Tub. 
Ituicae,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.J 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stablest, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aedictdae),  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof ;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  CVr. 
Dei,  iv.  34  ;  Tertull.  A}>olog.  16  ;  Minuc  Feb  Oct. 
28  ;  Apnl.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juvcn.  viii.  157.)    [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Ptin.  //.  N.  xviii.  37  ;  comp.  Plut.  Poplie. 
1 1.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  nnmo  of  Brutus 
also ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus  : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruli, 
and"  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 

2  i.  2 
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1.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Bubulcus  Brutus, 
was  consul  b.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  years  Saticula  was  founded.  (Li v.  ix. 
'20,  21,  '28  ;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Festus  s.  v.  Sail- 
ado.)    He  was  magister  equitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Snlpicius  Longus  (Fast  Capit.)  and  not 
dictator,  a*  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).    He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.    He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Bovianum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites  ;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  h<*  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.    It  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic- 
tatorship.   In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.   (Li v.  ix.  30,  31; 
Diod.  xx.  3  ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cur- 
sor (Liv.  ix.  3H).  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.    During  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.    Thev  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.   (Liv.  ix.  43;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)    Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bulcus defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1  ;  Val  Max.  viii.  14. 
§  6 ;  Hill.  xxxv.  4.  s.  7.)    The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero's  time,  on  the  Nonet  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic.  ad  All.  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junh's  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcur, 
consul  u.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  lie  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Ruiinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mounbuns.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubul- 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lucania  and  Bruttium  :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitolinc  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  C.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Aemilia 
geus,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  Akmilius  Buca,  the  father  (Aseon.  in 
Samr.  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  Wen 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  winch  Sulla 


Bl'LAUCiniS. 

had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nola,  in  s.  c. 
83.  (Plut.  Sud.  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  bead 
of  Venus  with  L.  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  nun 
sleeping,  to  whrra  Diaua  appears  with  Victor}. 
(Fckhel,  v.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Akmilius  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  IM 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scauru*  at  his  trial  in  lv.  C. 
54.  (Ascon.  /.  c.)  The  following  coin  is  supped 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  pbrpktvo  cabsar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  l.  buca.  1  here  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  sou* 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  L.  AKMiLirs 
buca  iiivir,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  be 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (Eckhel,  vL  pp.  8, .'.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  JX -  Omlorr 
(i  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Crassusi 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Buccukn* 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  Jhmiliaru  «*i.r, 
ncatte  meo  judicio  */»//«,  ei  suo  raid*  «;>«*.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  cantior. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  F  uhut,  Le 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  r  uUs 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  nux- 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  conunew^ 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  «pr*- 

ment  lJ'  V  U  J 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar's 
44  (Cic.  adAtt.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  calh-d  Hoc* 
lianus  by  Appian  (D.  C  ii.  1 13,  117),  from  whoa 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  friend, 
BUCO'LION  (BovKo\iuv\  a  son  of  Laoroeion 
and  the  nymph  Culvbe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarei  (Horn:  //.  vL  21,  &c. ;  ApoDo** 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarka.)  There  a»  ttJJJ 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  uu 
8.  §  1 ;  Paus.  viii.  5.  §  5.)  Uy  J 

BU'COLUS  (BowcdXoj),   two  mythical  p-r* 
sonages,  one  a  son  of  Heracles  and  the  flfe r '  al 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §5.)  [1**1 
BUDEIA  (Bo<K«a).    1.  [ Athkna.] 
2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  I  lymn  i 
and  mother  of  Erginus  from  whom  the  town  * 
Budeion  derived  iU  name.    (Eustath.  ad  //<•*•  I 
1078.)    From  the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniu*  K> 
dius  (i.  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  ..- 
Bu/.ygc.    Others  derived  the  name  of  the  tow  - 
Budeion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budeios.  ( r  U"* 
/,  c. ;  SU-ph.  Bvt.  *.  v.  B«w?«ia.)  1  I*    ' . 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  pnintw  ol  a- 


to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules  king  of  Lju-, 
with  bo  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cow  • 
whole  of  its  large  surface.  This  is  cither  a  nuiu- 


whole  ot  its  Urge  sunace.   i  his  »  w—  -  — 
of  Plinv,  since  CWaules  died  in  R.C.  »^ 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  *™™  ' 
took  place  after  b.  c.  676  (see  Heyne,  Art  ^  ^ 
jwr.  ityux,  v.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  U 
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tbe  whole  story  is  Petitions  as  Wclcker  hns  shewn. 
(Arrirr  fir  I'kifui.  1830,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  [  W.  I.] 
BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  an  unprincipled 
nan,  was  one  of  the  jodices  at  the  trial  of  Oppin- 
nicus.  Staienus,  another  of  the  judievs  at  the  triid, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit- 
tal of  OppLanicus ;  but,  although  Bulbus  had  ob- 
tained a  share  of  it,  he  and  Staienus  condemned 
Oppianicos.  Bulbua  was  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  (mujeMag)  for  attempting  to 
orrnpt  a  legion  in  Illyricura.  (Cic  pro  ducat.  26, 
3-ve.  IW.  ii.  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LHJS,  was  consul  in  n.c. 
245,  a  second  time  in  233,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torquitns  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
cl<i«d  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
(Fast  Capit.;  Kutrop.  ii.  3;  Oros.  iv.  12;  Plut. 
Xttm.  20  ;  romp.  Liv  i.  10.) 
BULBUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.  [Norbanus.] 
UULIS(B^*is)andSPF/RTHIAS(I*tp0n|s), 
two  Spartan*  of  noble  mnk,  voluntarily  offered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  offer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talvthibius  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  her.  Ids  whom  Dareius  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
nninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  (Herod. 
viL  134,  &c  ;  Plut.  ApojAlh.  Ixuu  GO,  p  235,  f.. 
Prate,  licipubl.  (Jcr.  1 9,  p.  8 1 5,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dem. 

32;  Suidaa,  s.r.;  Stobaeus  Serm.  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  raoamful  song  opon  this  Sperthias  or 
tyercbis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
Wt  Sparta.   (Theocr.  Id.  xv.  98.) 

BULON  (BwAw),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Bulis  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
».  e.  BooXij.)  [L.S.] 

BUNAEA  (Boi/woia),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
rived from  Bun  us,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
njeia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hem 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  ( Paus. 
«.  4.;§7,  3.  §  8.)  [US.] 

Nil  t>ALUS,un  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  family  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxvi.  5  ;  coinp. Thiersch, 
Epoch.  Anm.  p.  58.)     Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c)  and  Suidas  (*.  r. 
'Wrtkof )  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
lannW'niphical  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.   (Welckcr,  Hipp, 
frwjm.  p.  12.)    This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
*  contemporary  of  Dareius  (n.  c.  524 — 485) ; 
«nd  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.    This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  fact,  that  Augustus  adorned 
|nost  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
w  to  be  noticed  that  marble  was  their  material. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
*M  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
°f  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thers, Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general  Welcker  (Rhein.  Afuteum,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
°f  *Utuet,  which  before  that  time  had  been  wrought 
»  i*»iated  figures.    The  father  of  Bupalus  and 


Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  generally 
called  An  therm  us,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  (CW.  Art.  *.  v  ),  who  proposes  to  read 
Archctieus.  The  reading  Anthermu»  for  the  son's 
name  instead  of  Atheuis  hns  long  been  generally 
given  up,  [W.  I.] 

BU'PH  AGUS  (Bo^os).  1.  A  son  of  I  a  pet  us 
and  Thornaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphiolcs,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  mntH  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Pane, 
viii.  14.  §  6,  27.  §  U.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Leprous,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
i.  24  ;  Kostath.  ad  Ilottu  p.  1 523.)  [US.] 

BUUA  (BoCpo),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances- 
tral hero  of  the  Ionian*,  and  Hclice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5  ;  Stcph.  Byz.  s.  v.)    [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BovpuiKosy,  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buraicus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  nnd 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Paus.  vii.  25. 
§6.)  [L.S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  d  70,  was  obnoxious  to  tho  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fontcius  Capito  ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  tho  soldiers. 
(Tac  IIi»t.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Bovoixoj),  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  n.  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  hcroum.  (Diod.  xx.  52  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  b.c 
82.  (Cic  pro  Quint.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BUR  RHUS,  AFRANIU8,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  a.  n.  52,  upon  the  recommcndsition 
of  Agrfppina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Buitub  was  made  to  feel  that  ho 
owed  bis  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  nnd  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
a.  n.  55,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
Tho  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  tho 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  A.  D.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  nnd  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  his 
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plan  into  effect ;  but  Burma  refused  to  take  any 
port  in  it,  and  declared  that  tho  praetorians  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  house 
of  the  Caesars.    In  the  same  manner  Burrus  op- 
posed Nero's  design  of  murdering  his  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Burrus  of  his  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  stern  and  virtuous  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  a.  d.  63.    Tacitus,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illness  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  but  the 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.    The  death  of 
Burrus  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  felt  the  bene- 
ficial influence  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  had  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Burrus 
its  last  supporter.    (Tacit  Ann.  xiL  42,  69,  xiii. 

7,  51,  52;  Dion  Caaa.  liu  13; 

[L.S.] 
of  T.  Munatius  Plancua. 


0,  &c,  xiv. 
Suet.  Xer.  35.) 

BURSA,  a 
[Plancub.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gena,  which 
is  known  only  from  coins.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivll  bvrsio,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-horse  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins  :  on  account  of  ita  wings  nnd  the  trident, 
it  mar  perhaps  be  intended  to 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  227,  Ac.) 


BUSA,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Canusium  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a  c.  2 1 6.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Li v. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (Bo&rifus),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  $  5),  a  son  of  Aegyptua,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorus 
(i.  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (i.  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiria  aa  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Menaa,  and  states  that  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodorus,  too  (ii.  5.  i  11),  mentions  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysianassa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con- 
cerning this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told  : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  from  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrasius, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  a  foreigner  to  Zeus  every 
year.    Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
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foreigners  that  entered  Egypt.    Heracles  on  his 
arrival  iu  Egypt  was  likewise  seized  and  led  to  tho 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidama*  or  Iphidunu*, 
and  his  herald  Chalbea.   (Apollod.  Lc  ;  SchoL  ad 
AjtoUon.  iv.  1396  ;  comp.  lierod.  ii.  45  ;  GelL  ii. 
6  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  This 
story  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  in  later  times, 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  being  anxious 
to  "do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  the 
Egyptians.    1 1  erodotus  (/.  V. )  expressly  denies  that 
the  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
Isoc rates  (Jiut.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  stnry 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  muat  have  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Busiria.  Others  again  said, 
that  it  waa  a  tale  invented  to  shew  up  the  inhos- 
pitable character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.   (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802  )     Diodorus  (L  R8) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  themselves 
that  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  bat 
signified  the  tomb  of  Osirss,  and  that  in  ancient 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  grate  roea 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
for  the  most  part  foreigners.    Another  story  gives 
a  Greek  origin  to  the  name  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  Isis  had  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (/Sow*),  whence  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Busiria  waa  derived  (Diod.  L  85),  which  con- 
tained the  principal  aanctuary  of  I  sis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59.)    If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiria  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  king  Bo- 
airis,  so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scarcely 
infer  anything  else  than  that,  in  ancient  times,  ths 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  an«l 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.    Modern  scholar*, 
auch  aa  Creuzer  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  mythua  of  Buairia  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly suggest 

BUTAS  (Bjvrat),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of  early 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plutarch  quote*  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  called  Atria,  like  a  work  of  Callimachos  be- 
cause it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  various  fable*, 
rite*,  and  customs.  (Plut.  Horn.  21 ;  Arnob.  v.  1R.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patricum 
Fabia  gena.  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  A 
hawk,  waa  originally  given  to  a  member  of  thu 
gena,  because  the  bin!  had  on  one  occasion  s-ttW 
upon  his  ship  with  a  favourable  omen,  (l  hn./f.A- 
x.  8.  a.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fabii 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  probaNy 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.  [Ambi'sti**] 

1.  N.  Fabius  M.  r.  M.  n.  Butbo,  consul  a,  ft 
247,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  waa  employed  m 
the  siege  of  Drepanum.  In  224  he  was  magi»tf* 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caeciliua  Metella*. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Faat.  Capiu) 

2.  M.  Fabius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Bitbo,  brother  ap- 
parently of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c  24^ 
Floras  says  (ii.2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  after- 
wards suffered  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.** 
we  know  from  Polybiua,  that  the  Romans  had  t 


phet  himself,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  all  the  |  fleet  at  tha'  time.    In  216  he  waa 
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without  a  master  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battJe 
of  Cannae:  he  added  177  new  member*  to  the 
senate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Liv.  xxiiL 
22,  23;  Plat.  /fco.  jlfax.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Ijry,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  B.  c.  241.  In 
the  Fasti  Capitol  ini  the  name  of  Cotta's  colleague 
has  disappeared. 

3.  Fjbius  Bunco,  aon  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  hia 
own  father.  (Oroa,  iv.  13.)  This  event,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orosius,  must 
hare  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
war. 

4.  M.  Fa  airs  Bctbco,  curule  aedile  B.  c,  203, 
and  praetor  201,  wheu  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.    (Liv.  xxx.  26,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Butbo,  praetor  b.  a  196,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
24, 26.)  ^ 

6.  Q.  Fabius  Bunco,  praetor  a  c.  181,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqucviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lnnenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xL  18,  36,  43, 
xlv.13.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  But  bo,  praetor  b.  c  173,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Mauiua  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Liv.  xli. 
33,xliLl,  4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabius  Butko,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  roust  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Bu- 

was  elected  quaestor  in  b.  c  134,  and  wa* 
entrusted  by  his  ancle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
»erve  under  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Nuroantia. 
(VaL  Max.  viii.  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  Hup.  84.) 

BU'TKO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
doer  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Farcins  Latra,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  hia  subjects  well.  (CWroe.  1,  6,  7, 
*\  Ate.) 

.  BUTES  (Bovnjt).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
°an,  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycurgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 

accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
ftu\  at  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
"wde  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
^ly,  where  they  curried  off  the  women  who  were 
jurt  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
himself  took  Coronis;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
kuuself  into  a  well.  (Diod.  v.  50.) 

2.  A*on  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  call 
his  father  Pandion  or  Amycua    He  is  renowned 

an  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
«n  Argonaut  f  Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16,  25,  iii.  14. 
§8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Efechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the 
Batadae  or  Eteobutadae  derived  their  origin  from 
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him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walla 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae. 
(Pans.  i.  26.  §6 ;  Harpocrat,  Etym.  M„  Hesych. 
a  e.;  Orph.  Arg.  138;  Val.  Flacc  i.  394;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  ( Eustath.  ad  Horn.  xiii.  43) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  bim  to  Lily  hoc  urn,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
$  25 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  band,  regards  this  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  500;  Diod.  v.  59  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  xi.  690,  dec,  ix.  646.  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Boi/rs»),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.    Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83,  111,  1 33,  152, 155; 
Aelian,  V.  //.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
Kreat  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythus  of  Okiris  and 
I  sis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children. 
Horns  and  RubnHti*.    Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horns  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  ii.  156; 
Plut.  as/s.etO$.  18,  38.)    Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium appears  (a  v.  Awrowt  v6\is)  to  speak  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopoiis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopoiis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambysea  (Joseph.  Ant,  JtuL  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  An  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  U reeks  ns 
the  goddess  of  night   (Phurnut  tie  Nat.  Deor.  2 ; 
Plut.  ap.  Etutb.  i'raep.  Ev.  iii.  1.)    This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  tho  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  via  the  shrew-moiwe 
(uuyaXj)  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoniuus  Li- 
beralis  (28).  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (Syutpoa.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modern 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  ( Jablonsky, /Wi 
Aeg.  iii.  4.  §  7  ;  Charopollion,  Pantk.  E*jyptirny  teat 
to  plate  23.)  [L.S.] 

BUTO' RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
a  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  hare  lived 
after  Alexander  Poh  histor  and  before  Apion,  that  * 
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is,  cither  in  the  first  century  before  or  the  first 
century  after  Christ  [Aristaooras.] 
BUZYGE.    [  Bi'Dkia.] 

BYBLIS  (Bi/§Aii)»  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  mother  Tmgnsia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Cnunus.  The  story  about  her  is  re- 
lated in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
t'aunus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feoling, 
he  quitted  It  is  father's  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her- 
self by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  (  Parthen.  Erot.  1 1 ;  Conon,  Aror- 
m/.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seized  with  a  hopelcsB  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas  ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb- 
lis in  love  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Lelegcs,  nnd  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
/.  c)  Ovid  {Met.  ix."  446-Gb'y)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes;  but  she  follows 
him  through  Caria,  Lycia,  &c,  until  at  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  welL  The  town  of 
By  bins  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Stcph.  Bvz.  *.  v.)         [L.  S.] 

BYZAS  (Buf«),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroessa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  lo.  Ho  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byzantium.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  r.,- 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This* transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  Io  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Argon  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Mo- 
garians  who  founded  Byzantium  in  B.  c  658,  was 
likewise  called  Byzas.   (Muller,  Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.  S.  j 


CAANTIIUS  (K«\u*oj),  a  son  of  Oceann. 
and  brother  of  Melia.  He  was  sent  out  by  bis 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
off,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands  he  threw  fire  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismcniuro.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thcbnns  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismcnius.  (Paus. 
ix-  10.  8  5.)  [L.S.] 

CABADES.  [SAS8ANIDAK.] 

CA  BARN  US  {KdSapttos),  a  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  Paros,  who  revealed  to  Demeter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cnbaruis.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  Tldpos.) 
l-rom  IL-sychiuh  (*.  r.  KMapvot)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  l'aroa,  Cabnrnug  wais  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  I  Quieter.  rt    e  i 

C  ABA  SILAS,  N KILTS  (N.fco,  KaSao^c,), 
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archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  according  to  wine 
about  a.  D.  1 314,  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joannes  Cantacuzcnus.    He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  be  is 
severely  censured  by  modern  writers  of  that  church, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.    Cabasiku  is  tbr 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.    1.  An  oration 
on  "the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (wrpi  rwv  airt+v  ttjj  titKkrpsae- 
TiKris  oiooT&rcwf),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  (w«pl  rijs  <V»X^» 
The  first  edition  of  the  laHer  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flaciua,  appeared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1555,  in  small  8vo.    This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat  1595,8™. 
and  of  Salmasius,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.    This  tat 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Barlaam,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabasihu  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salman  a» 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.    Of  this  latter  work  then? » 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Gressop,  London, 
1 560, 8vo.    A  list  of  the  works  of  Neilus  Cab»i!*i 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  FaLn- 
cins.  {JOU.  Oroec,  x.  p.  '20,  &c.;  comp.  Wnartcn'i 
ApjM-ndit  to  Caw's  Hist.  Lit*  i.  p.  34,  dwx,  vol  it 
p.  521,  &c.  c<L  London.)  [L  S.J 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (rW\*>i  Ka«s- 
o-fAaj),  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  the  ne- 
phew and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  whom 
he  haa  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
1350.    He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the  inv 
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perial  court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus  to  indent 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacuxmoi 
himself,  who  hnd  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantncuz.  Hist  Syx.  iv.  39,  &C-,  xiv.  16.) 
Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  several  works,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  was. 
like  his  uncle,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  laun 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  in 
print :  1.  •EpMn^fo  «»<paA««55n»,  &c^  that  is  « 
compendious  ez  planation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Gcntia- 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1 548,  8vo.,  from  whence 
it  waa  reprinted  in  the  u  Liturgia  SS.  Patron, 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainctes 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vc,  and 
also  in  the  Biblioth.  Fair.  xxvi.  p.  173,  ed.  Lafi. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Frooto 
Ducaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Patr. 
1624,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  &c  2.  A  work  on  the  lift 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au- 
thor treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  last  mietina, 
nnd  the  eucharist.  This  work  is  as  yet  pobbsM 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  Potitanus,  ^P^* 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
Nicol.  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolstadt,  ItM, 
4to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
liiil.  Patr.  xxvL  p,  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MS* 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  serwi:a 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    3.  An 
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Uwry  an  J  against  Usurers  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
ition was  published  by  J.  PontanuB  together  with 
I  abulias'  life  of  Christ.  The  Greek  original  of 
this  oration  appeared  at  August  Vindel.  1595  by 
u.  Hocscbej,  and  was  afterwjirds  published  in  a 
more  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Epipbanius  on  the  burial  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo- 
nides  Samoscii,  1604,  4to.  The  many  other  ora- 
i«m  and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasitas, 
which  hare  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
in  Fabric  MM.  O'raee.  x.  p.  25,  &c;  comp.  Whar- 
ton's Appendix  to  CW«  UuL  Lit.  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L.S.] 

CABEIRI  (KdStipot),  mystic  divinities  who  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradic- 
tious respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients themselves  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  to  modern  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  hit  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  it 
quite  uncertain,  and  lias  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
tin?  languages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  plausible  as 
saothet,  and  etymology  in*  this  instance  is  a  real 
tpiit  fatuus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
hire  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  m  chronological  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
np«n  it.    (A<flu«}>katn.  pp.  1 20*2—  1 28 1 . ) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  Kd- 
*«*P<S  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnos.    The  Cabeiri 
promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lenmian  wine. 
(Plut.  Sympos    iL  1  ;   Pollux,  vi.  2.1 ;  Bekker, 
AuraL  p.  115.)     The  opinion  of  Welcker  (Die 
AetchfL  TrUog.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(i.  68,  &c)  that  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Arctinus  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
and  others.    From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
alluded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
a»  original  Lcmnian  divinities  who  had  power 
orcr  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
inhabitants  and  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  fruits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  protection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeus  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.    (Myrsilus  ap.  Diony$.  L  23*)  Stmbo 
ia  his  discussion  about  the  Curctes  Dactyls  &c 
(*•  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
deriving  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Cn- 
niillua  a  son  of  Cnbeiro  and  Hephaestus  and  that 
j*  n»de  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons  and  the  Cn- 
**irian  nymphs  the  daughters  of  Camillus.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Pherecydes  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
parent*  of  the  nine  Corybantes  who  dwelled  in 
Wthnace,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
tahririan  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabcira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  Corybantes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Ureek  logngraphcrs,  and  per- 
haps Aeschylus  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 
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Hephaestus  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa- 
tion with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curctes  Dactyls  Cory- 
bantes and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  37)  says  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (ria- 
Ta«*of)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say,  **  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hermae  from  the 
Pelasgians  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  tho 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelasgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Saroo- 
thraciaus  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
cians  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coclus  and  Dies  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propcrtius  (iL  2.  1 1 ),  when  he  says 
that  Mercury  (Hermes)  hud  connexions  with  Brimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherac  worshipped 
at  Athens  Sicyon,  and  Argos  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ait  Callim.  hymn,  ia 
JJian.  259.)  Wo  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  bad  the  worship  of  tho 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
(Jaleu.  (De  Medic.  SimpL  ix.  2.  p.  24 1>,  e<L 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes  in 
his  **  Lcmnian  Women,"  had  mentioned  Bend  is 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess  and  Nonnus  (Dionys.  xxx.  45)  suites  that 
the  Cabeirus  A  Icon  brandished  'Ekotijs  biaoaLSta 
irop<rdV,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Samothracians  and  Lcmnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis  Beudis  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesiinbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  I x> beck,  as  follows  :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  arc  the  sons  of 
Cronos  others  that  they  arc  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothrace and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybantes  are  generally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Samothrucian  Corybantes 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  arc  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius  who  states  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Kiioa 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesiinbro- 
tus that  the  i*pd  were  performed  in  Samothrace 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Gil»eirus  in  Berecyntia.  But  here  agiin  opinions 
differed  very  ranch,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  Upi  Kagttpvv  were  thus  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honoar 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  gods. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  (Aristoph. 
Par,  298 ;  comp.  EtymoL  Gud.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Saraothracian 
gods  generally.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49  ;  Aelian,  Fragm. 
p.  820  ;  Callim.  Ep.  36 ;  Lucian.  Ep.  15  ;  Plut. 
AfarvelL  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  to  one  another  (Juv.  iiL  144;  Himerius, 
Ora/.  L  12)  ;  and  Suidas  (*.  v.  AtoAauSdVct)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabein, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated ;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athcnion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  Tk*  SamotArar 
eiant  (A then.  xiv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electra.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Samothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (/.  c)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Axiocersus ;  the  first  is  Demctcr,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadrailus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesiuibro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Dcmeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (ap.  Stmb.  iv.  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Deraetriura,  from  Demeter.  (Li v. 
xlv.  6.)  According  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (i.  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.  Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
tut  Aeu.  iii.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
$.  r.  ActpWof ;  Kustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  391), 
while  Arri.in  {ap.  Enstath.  p.  351 )  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.  Respecting  Dardanus4 
brother  Janion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
diner  very  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 


him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Panhv 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  aoxua 
(Dionys.  i.  61 )  stated,  that  he  was  killed  by  ban- 
ning for  having  entertained  improper  deem  for 
Demeter;  and  A  man  (L  c)  says  that  Jasion,  bang 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sialy  tad 
many  other  places,  and  there  established  the  «j> 
teries  of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his  embraces  tad 
became  the  mother  of  Pari  us,  the  founder  of  Pant 
All  writers  of  this  class  appear  to  onandtf 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothracun  ayv 
teries,  and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solrannrd 
in  honour  of  Demeter.  Another  set  of  authorities 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belongng  t» 
Rhea  (Diod.  v.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  ArmtxL  p.  106; 
Strab.  Excerpt,  lib.  vii.  p.  511,  ed.  AhVloT.-. 
Lucian,  De  DeaSyr.  97),  and  suggests  the  ideality 
of  the  Samothracian  and  Phrygian  mvsvr<-\ 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Cory  ban  Jet,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  n 
Samothrace,  and  Stcsimbrotu*  who  derived  tie 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  ill 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  f*md>-: 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samotlirncian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  Demrter. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Mimas 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  sine*  be 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  conBetioo 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Demeter  aad  R»<a 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  art 
Xoi  Se of,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebs 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  peais; 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  x 
the  other  (e.  g.  Eurip.  Helen.  1304),  it  is  net 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Jsajtx- 
thracian  goddess  was  sometimes  called  DeneW 
and  sometimes  Rhea.  The  difficulty  is  hoover, 
increased  by  the  tact  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace.  (Plin.  H.S. 
v.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  cither  the  Thrvu: 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes 
sesscd  three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  whits 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Gsdmcs 
and  which  may  have  been  the  naraucol  who  re- 
sembled the  Cabeiri.  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §2;  HeraL 
iiL  37.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  chahar  or  chabor,  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  «*  the  great,*'  and  that  I/obeck  coaodeJi 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  2«AiM  K«*Vs 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writers  who  transfer  all  that  i» 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  IHoscari, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabein  ot 
Acusilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  bat  yd 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  ssthe 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  either  by  bad  * 
water.    Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  dnurei  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (tfw* 
x.  38.  §  3.)    Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Die** 
curi  and  Cabeiri  (Dionys.  i.  67,  &c) ;  ^'ur0 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  ftanhart 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Phenrvs  to  Snmouujct. 
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a«i  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Italy.  I 
( Macrob.  Sat  iii.  4  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  378,  iii.  148.) 
Put  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  ail  of  a  Utc 
;*ri«L  According  to  one  set  of  account*,  the  8a- 
jcothrariau  gods  wens  two  male  divinities  of  the 
mm*  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
Ibrdanua  and  Jasion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
<r  Persephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
viae,  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
dud  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
*  welly  the  of  each  separate  divinity  com- 

prised under  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
t  *  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Servius  (ad 
Am.  tiii  6 1 9)  represents  Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
\s  introduced  from  Samothrace ;  and,  in  another 
l*u-age  (ad  Aen.  iii.  264),  be  says  that,  according 
u>  tbe  Samothraciana,  these  three  were  the  great 
f»d*.  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
uii^Ut  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
Lag.  Lot.  v.  58,  ed.  Miiller)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothracian  gods ; 
while  in  another  place  (ap.  August  De  Che.  Dei, 
viL  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothra- 
con  gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minerva  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
Plato.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Varro 
himielf  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
ments we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  tbe  Cabeiri  as  descended 
froni  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
lemtws,  and  Imbroa.    Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
»"*pboae  or  Rhea.    It  is  true  those  early  authori- 
ng are  not  numerous  in  comparisou  with  the  later 
ones;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  ia 
with  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as- 
**wo,  that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Cory  ban  tea  and 
Coretes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
\V«  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings;  and 
a»  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
tied  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
t*  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
<d  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
t»  this  goddess.    The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
cian gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
*etnt  to  hare  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
(Woored  to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
»«>  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 
The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc- 
are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbroa. 
^"ne  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
ihiaeian  and  Lemnian  Cabeiri   were  distinct; 
bat  the  contrary  ia  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
*r'$V  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
*«  read  of  Boeotian  Cabeiri.    Near  tbe  Neitian 
of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
labeina  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
w«e  allowed  to  enter;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
•tadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
Wans,  ix.  25.  §  5.)     Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
<  rated,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
« the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Coinp.  iv.  1.  §  5.) 


The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  tbe 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  justly  remarks  a  mere  fiction.  It  mast 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothracian  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Thebun  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man's  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  IHodorus.  (Brunck, 
Anal.  iL  p.  185.)  A  Macedonian  Cabeirus  occurs 
in  Lactantius.  (i.  15,  8  ;  com  p.  Finnicus,  de  Error. 
Prof',  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  from  tbe  fact  of  Philip  and  Olyro- 
pias  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Pint.  Ale*.  2 ; 
Philostr.  de  Vh\  ApoUon.  ii.  43.)  The  Feronmenia* 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Beryttu  by  Sanchoniathon  (ap.  Euh  b. 
Praep.  Evang.  p.  31)  and  Damascius.  (  Fit.  Itidor. 
eclii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Ka€*ipia ; 
Lobeck,  Agiaopk.  p.  1281,  &c  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  ace 
Creuxer,  Symbol.  iL  p.  302,  &c ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Cotter  von  Samothrakr,  Stuttgard,  1815  ;  Welc- 
ker,  Aeschyi.  Tri/oa.;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pe- 
naL  [L.S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cacus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  tho  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  bad  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Recaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  (Lac taut, 
t.  20,  36  ;  Sen*,  ad  Aen.  viii.  190.)        [L.  S.J 

CACUS,  a  fabulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
(Liv.  i.  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  wns  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  Fust. 
i.  554;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  190,  &c. ;  Propert. 
iv.  9 ;  Dionys.  L  32,  43 ;  AureL  Vict  De  Orig. 
Gent  Rom.  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  tbe  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting tbe  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hnrtung 
(Die  Ite/ig.  d.  Horn,  L  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Diod. 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  i.  1 ),  and  his  aiater  Caca  were  Ro> 
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caleo,  and  coquo.  There  were  at  Rome  various 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cacus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  far  from  the 
hut  of  Faustulus,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  "*  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,"  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  ( Diod.,  Solin.,  U.  cc;  Klauscn, 
Aeneas  u.  die  Pemten,  p.  768,  &c;  Bunsen,  ZfcacA- 
rcib.  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.  p.  134,  hi.  1.  p.  407.)  [L.S.J 
CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [litmus.] 
CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KaiulAos,  Ka<ru7\os%  or  Koo>oi),  according  to 
Acusilatis  (ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  father  of  the  Saraotbracian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Saraothracian 
Cabeiri.  (SchoL  ad  A  potion.  Rhod.  L  917 ;  comp. 
Cabeirl)  W* 

CADMUS  (Kd3>oj),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa, and  brother  of  Europa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phassa accompanied  her  sons.  All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
his  sister.    The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  n  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  P/ioen.  638,  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1256  ;  Paus. 
ix.  12.  §  1.)    Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oraclo  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pclagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Bocotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.    As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter.   This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Arcs,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udacus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hypcrenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  Bay  one  year,  others  eight  years.    After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  WwAoj  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
I  no,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cencheliani     This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  lllyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.    The  Cenchelians  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my.   After  this,  Cadmus  bad  another  son,  whom 
be  called  Illyrius.    In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
mon ia  were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeu»  to  Elysium. 

This  u  the  account  given  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1. 
&  I,  fcc),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginui  {FnU 
178)  and  Pausanias  (ix.  5.  g  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  g  l,ta.L 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  preset; 
considerable  differences.  HU  native  country  is 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  a*  ia 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2 ;  Strub.  rii.  p.  32 1, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tynan 


(Herod,  ii.  49;  Eurip.  Phoau  639),  and  sotaeui™ 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  Batch.  171;  Ov.  AM.  iv.  571.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  naOve  of  Thebes  m 
Egypt  (Diod.  i.  23 ;  Paus.  ix,  12.  §  2),  and  Ku. 
parentage  is  modified  accordingly  ;  for  be  is  al*> 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Behu,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Ncilus.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  I'Aocn.  5,  with  Vakk.  note ;  Hygin. 
6,  178,  179.)    He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  * 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  Ac;  Dwd.  iii.  67, 
v.  57 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  viL  56  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277),  to* 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  amesd 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.     The  teeth  of  ti* 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  xcxdizi 
to  6omc  nccuuut*,  by  Athena  herself;  and  the  *p* 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftorumes,  a 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.   (SchoL  ad  Ennf, 
Pkoen.  670  ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  1.)    Half  of  the  tteti 
were  given  bv  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  t«ki* 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1183;  Apollod.  L  9.  J^i 
Serv.  ad  Vara.  Gcorg.  ii.  1 4 1 .)    The  account  of  w 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  mo- 
tions ;  tor  some  related,  that  he  was  expeBedby 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (Syvceil 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindorf.)  A  tradition  of  Brasiat 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Dway 
sus  by  his  daughter  Semcle,  shut  up  the  n»u* 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into 
sea.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  3.)  According  to  the  ojud*i 
of  Herodotus  (iL  49),  however,  Mi -lampus  ktati 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Uinn* 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  si  war 
shipping  Dionysus.  (t~g.  Eurip.  Book  181.)  a? 
cording  to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Penthess;  s&l 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  my 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  (Racrk.  43, 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeed^  i-) 
his  son  Illyrius  or  Polydonia.  . 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  it* 
pootical  embellishments,  seems  to  «*^jfe 
migration  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptua  cokmv  * 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  ^r* 
bet,  art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  P**^**" 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  fonw«  ^ 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  t**< 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  «  ?^ 
neral  upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece. 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  tnW^' 
C.  O.  Miillcr  denies  it  altogether,  and  re^ 
Cadmus  as  a  Felasgian  divinity.  Cadi|IU,J^ 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  sn 
Sparta  he  had  a  heroum.  (Paus,  iii  lo.  §  & ;  * ^ 
Buttmann,  Mytkulog.  iL  p.  171  i  Mulkr.^'p 

P'  CADMUS  (Kdo>«),  the  son  of  ScTthes,*0^ 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  seat  by  0<*w»  _ 
Delphi,  in  a  a  480,  with  great  treasures.  »*»•  • 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the 
Pcrsiiins,  and  with  orders  to  give  ihem  to  uw 
sians  if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  briaf  j» 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.  AfUf  w- 
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defeat  of  Xerxes,  Cadmus  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasures,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  uie,  (Herod,  vii  163, 
164.)  Hcrodotas  calk  Cadmus  a  Coan,  and  states 
farther,  that  he  received  the  tvrannv  of  Cos  from 
kw  father,  but  gave  the  state  it's  hbcrty  of  his  own 
a»*wd,  merely  from  a  sen«e  of  justice;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
*ith  the  Snmians  at  Znnclc,  afterwards  called 
Mnwen?.  M filler  (Dor.  L  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
t.Sat  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tynnt  of  Zanclc,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
ltan* (b  a  497),  and  who  tied  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  father,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  Miiller  remarks  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
father  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  ns  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
tsrrert,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zincle.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
j«et  Fpicharmuv    (Snidas,  t.  v.  'E-rixapfws.) 

CADMUS  (Ka5>oi).    1.  Of  Miletus  »  »ii  of 
Pandioo,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
hUtorinn  or  logographer.    He  lived,  according  to 
the  ragne  statement  of  Joseph  ns  (<?.  Apion.  L  2; 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267),  very  shortly 
hrfore  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
wily  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.    But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B»c.  540.    Strnbo  (i.  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
tall*  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
ris.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus ;  and 
fona  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
***  the  most  ancient  of  the  three — nn  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
[II.  X.  v.  31),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
**>te  (Oreek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
pMMge  (vii  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
socient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
plj  the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  ro- 
prd  this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
into  which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.    All,  therefore,  we 
^n  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
>*>  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  enr- 
hcit  Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
kt-   Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
m  W  books  (Krfcnf  MiXifrov  koI  ttjt  JUtji  'Imrlas). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicarnnssus  (Jud. 
TJiufyrf.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  hia  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
fonndered  a  forgery.    When  Suidas  and  others 
UUWs  Anrcd.  p.  781),  caU  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
™« inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
«*  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
^  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
n*w  into  Greece  ;  and  Suidas  is  in  fact,  obvious! v 
P%  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 


rniis  of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  ii  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.       [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CA1A,  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tnnaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  //.A',  viii.  74;  Val.  Max. 
EfriL  de  I'ruen.  in  fin. ;  Fe&tus,  s.  r.  Gaia;  PluL 
Quatti.  Rom.  p.  271,  c.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  arc  of  the  same  root  as  Cncculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praencstine  Cacculus.  ( Fest.  *.  v. 
Qucttlut.)  The  story  of  Caia  Cnecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  tbc  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  ns  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  bo  inferred  from  tho 
fact,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  "My  name  is  Caia.'*  (Val. 
Max.  /.  c. ;  Pint.  Quac.4.  Row.  p.  271,  e.)   [L.  S.] 

CAECTLIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caccilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.  [Attici-s,  p.  415,  a.) 

C  A  EC  I'L  1 A  or  M  ET  K  L  LA,  Land  2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  Mctcllus  Mncednnicus  consul 
B.  c.  1 43,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isnuricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Mo  tell  us  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  .52. 
(Cic.  pro  Drjm.  4  7,  post  Red.  ail  Quir.  3,  Iirut.  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caccilius  Metellus  Calvus, 
consul  in  ac.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute. (PluL  LuculL  1 ;  Cic.  in  Vtr.  iv.  66  ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  III.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  (J.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balcaricus, 
consul  in  b.c.  123,  was  the  wife  of  A  p.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic  de  Dir.  i  2,  44, 
pro  Rote.  A  m.  10,  50  :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  sho  is  erroneously  tailed  Nfpotis 
jUia  instead  of  Nrjiotis  toror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  fratrcs  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  3, 
ad  Fat*,  v.  3,  pro  CatL  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (</c  Dir.  it.  ce.),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia's  in  the  Marsic  M  ar, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dulmnticus,  consul  in 
B.c.  1 19,  and  not  of  (j.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (Suit.  6.)  Her  father's  praenomcn  is 
f^ud liJi^i  lie  ia  8^11^1     his^o  rebuilt      t^sjn^^lf^  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Asconius),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmatian  as  her  father.  She  was  first  married 
to  M.  Acmilius  Scaurus,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaurus  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic.  /.  c  pro 
Sett.  47  ;  Plut,  Sull.  33,  Pomp.  9  ;  Plin.  //.  JV. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  $  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Car  bo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re- 
moved from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut.  Suit.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confis- 
cated in  the  proscriptions.    (Plin.  /.  c) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lcntulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
who»e  father  was  consul  in  b.c.57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Dolabella, 
Cicero's  son-in-law  (Cic  ad  Att.  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xii.  52,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  comp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloclius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  &  c. ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caccilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  families  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
culus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cabculus],  or 
Caecas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (  Fcstus,  *.  r>. 
Carcidus.)  The  cognomens  of  this  geus  under  the 
republic  are  Bass  us,  Dkntkr,  Mktkxlus,  Niger, 
Pinna,  Rupus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Caecilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.   (Tat  Ann.  vi.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  d. 
31 1,  upon  tho  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up- 
on three  grounds :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  trudUor%  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  iu  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  u|K>n  the  praefect  Anulinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor, 
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and  accordingly  the  rind  prelates  repaired  to  Rasv, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  ba 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  t  cornel 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bukopv 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  SIS,  sad  pr< 
their  decree  in  favour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Con stan tine,  who  agn*<j 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  censer'., 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  Ao*njt,Sl4, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  «ss  as- 
firmed.  The  struggle  was,  however,  obsunskT 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  put  of  it* 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  befct 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  tit 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  <tn 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refuted  t* 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  anv  authority  ■  bstewr. 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  formidable  sdun 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  U  tpokte 
of  more  fully  under  Donatuh  (Opiates,  i. 
Ac.)  IW.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  an  intau 
friend  of  Thrnsea,  who  informed  him  of  hi*  coe- 
demnation  by  the  senate  in  a.  d.  67.  (Tsc  Att. 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  M  A'G  I  US,  praetor,  fsk&'r 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  sal 
his  Accusers  punished.  (Tac.  in.  iii.  37.) 

CAECl'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Caecilii s,  iribaw  of 
the  plebs,  a.  c.  439.  (Li v.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabcu.ii/r,  a  Reman  knight,  the  stsfesni 
of  Catiline's  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  is  pubiic 
affairs  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  iatbetiw 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic  de  Petit.  Co*$.  2 ;  A«c©n.  ■  H 
Camd.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  max 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabiniua,  who  w  as  praetor  is  8$. 
(Cic  DivinaL  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  cm 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  farafly  of  & 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso, 

3.  Q.  Cabcilius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L 
Lucullua,  and  the  uncle  of  Aniens,  acquired  sbw 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest  The  sll 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  aw 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atucn. 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  a  b. 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  ac57.  (Nf* 
AU.  5;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1,  12.  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  ») 

4.  T.  Cascilius,  a  centurion  of  tbo  first  tut 
( primi  pUi)  in  the  army  of  Afranias,*a'  killed', 
the  battle  of  llerda,  u.  c  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  t.  «■] 

L.  C A ECI'Ll  US.  We  generally  find  nxIsW 
among  the  writings  of  Lactanttas  a  book  dhw> 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  De  Mortilm  /'*• 
containing  an  outline  of  the  csre*  « 


those  emperors  whodisplayed  active  hostility  to«*d* 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  eats,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  pentcvt*** 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  w 
rative  is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  « 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemirt  "  ^ 
faith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  fa* 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amid"1 »' 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  *1J 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  it*  w* 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  i» 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  iff*" 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  aft* 
the  victory  of  Constantino  over  Maxentioi,  w» 
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before  his  quarrel  with  Licinius,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween a.  o.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
most  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
th<7  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  famous  as  containing  a  eon  tempo- 
rary record  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantino 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well- known  monogram  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantiua,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol  ii„  D»79)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliothcca  Colbcrtina,  bearing 
•imply  the  inscription  Ltrcti  Cecu.ii  Incipit  Libxk 
AdDonatum Conpbskokbm  Db  MoRTibi  s  Per- 
secutor I'm.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
be  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantins  quoted 
by  Ilieronymua  as  De  Perteeutione  IJbrmut  L'nttnu, 
tn  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactaxtivr],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Ihinatus,  apparently  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
nates addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  tbe  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Le  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantiua,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
"Locii  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Dona  turn  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Persecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caecilio 
Finniano  Lactantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
codicem  denno  emendatus,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfaff,  Walch,  Le 
IVrc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Henmann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
sdmit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modern  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acqniesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Aforti- 
**»  Pmeatiorvm  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
»f  Bauldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
funning  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
8ro>  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.     [  W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
snd  earlier  than  Africanus.  [Apricam'8,  Skx. 
Cakiliuh.]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampriditis  (Alex. 
Sre.68),  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sex. Caecilius  Africanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  3. 
*■  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  prixate  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jurists  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus.    This  incon- 


clusive passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone.  „ 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.  y. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  a.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit,  1.  a.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Gcllius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is* spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  u  Sex  tin 
Caecilius,  in  disciplina  juris  atque  legibus  populi 
Romani  noscendis  interpretnndisque  scientia,  u»u, 
auctoritateque  illustri  /kit."  (Cell.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Gcllius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  n.  161.)  The  passage  in  Gcllius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  ne:irly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  hare  elapsed  from  a.  v.  c  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  far  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s»  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Caeiius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus, as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  (Anion. 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  tho 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master's  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  tho 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion—one of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  cited  :  —  Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  s.  1.  §  7  ;  21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  i  3  (aL  Caeiius) ; 
21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
s.  36.  §  4  ;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  §  5 ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  a.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  33.  tit. 
9.  a.  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius ;  compare  Gell.  iv.  1 ); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit.  9.  a.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit  5.  s.  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  br 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  a.  1.  §  27  ;  SO. 
tit  an.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  iurists  with  the  pruc- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Wgest,  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  4 1 ,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomj>oniu&.  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  full  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  s.  44 ;  29.  tit.  2, 
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s.  30.  §6),  the  praenomen  Sextus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  distinctive  of  the  elder  Pomponius. 
#  But  that  Sextus  a/ow,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  clear  from  the  phrase  **  tun 
Sextus  quani  Pomponiu»"  in  Dig.  30.  tit  vn.  s.32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  "  Sex  turn  quoque 
ct  Poniponium"  occurring  in  Vai.  Frag.  §  88, 
though  Rethmann-llollwcg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Horn.  AnttjusL  i.  p.  255), -has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  et.  From  Dig.  42.  tit. 
4.  a.  7.  §  19,  Vat  Frag.  $  80,  and  Oaius  ii.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
ventius  Cclsus,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  by  Julianus.  If,  then,  Sextus  be 
identified  with  Sextus  Caecilius  and  African  us, 
Africnnus  must  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
have  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  w  Scrvius  apud  Alfenum  notat,"  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  a.  35.  $  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  in 
Thus.  Jur.  Rom.  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  PulAius  Caecilius  is  spoken  of 
by  Rutilius  (  Vitae  JCtorum,  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius ;  but  the  name  Pub- 
lius  Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publicius  Gellius  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius, Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  w«.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  in  Publicius  Gellius  (Menagius,  Amoen. 
Jur.  cc  22,  23  ;  Heineccius,  de  Sexto  Finn  port  ia, 
Opera,  cd.  Gcnev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECrLlUS(Kai»tfAio*)of  Argos  is  mentioned 
by  Athenacus  (i.  p  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him  [LSI 
CAECI'LIUS  BION.  TBion.] 
CAKCI  LIUS  CALACTl'NUS (hWXiot Ka 
XoxTtcoi),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neously, sumamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Home  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.    He  was  a  native  of  CaJe  Actc  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  nnme  Calactinus).    His  parents  are 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilius  himself,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.     He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  nctivity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known ;  but 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.    He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.    (Pint  Dcm.  3,  IV/.  X  Orut.  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840  ;  Phot  DM.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekkcr.)    Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.    The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers  :  1.  TltpX  prrrop,Kf,s. 
(Suid.;  Quintil.  I.e.)    2.  Il«pi  trxnpinnr.  (Alex. 
de  Figur.  ii.  2  ;  Tiber,  de  Figur.  passim.)    3.  Utpl 
XaptucriipH  tuv  lUa  f>i)T6pwr.     4.  T\tp\  Avaiw 
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vtyypappa.  (Ungin.  de  SaUm.  31)  5.  !M 
'Arrup&irros  otvraypa.  (Pint  Vit.  A' (tort,  p.  toi 
e.)  6.  ^vyKptats  AnpoaBivmn  *ol  ALrxiwu. 
7.  Ivynpitris  Aitptxrdirovs  kcu  Kuxtpir*.  (Pint 
Dem.  3.)    8.  Il«pl  icrroplas.  (A then,  xi  p. 

9.  Tlvt  liaqiptt  6  'ATTiiroi  £rjkoi  tow  'Kaiarai. 

10.  Tltpl  Ai))*.o<r8{yovf,  irotot  tattoo  yriffun  \r)ti 
koI  -rroiot  r6dou  1 1 .  IT* pi  rur  xoJf  urropur  J 
trap'  iaropiav  tlpj)uivusv  Toil  p^rapffi.  12.  Tlyi 
toukuciSv  ToKdpw.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  27*2.)  13.  Kara 
♦pirywr  Jwo.  14.  'E*Aov>  ki^tw  mri  <rrotx«w. 
This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas.  (S* 
his  preface.)  15.  Tltpt  vt^ovs,  was  the  first  win. 
with  thia  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.) ;  etwpr? 
Westermann,  GescL  der  Griech.  /imdUamk  §  KS, 
notes  16,  &c,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [LS,] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Cormtix] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  ICvraixMA] 
Q.  CAECI'LHJS  EPIROTA,  a  gnunnuri.^, 
born  at  Tusculum,  was  a  freed  man  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  hi»  patrui. 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.Agripps.  Bit, 
suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  design*  u?m 
his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.   He  then  b>«i  m 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelias  Galta; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  voung  men,  and  is  said  to  hr* 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  vA 
to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modem 
poets   (Suet  fU.  Gmw.  16.) 
CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [Ectvchi- 

DES.] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalm.] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [Rcrisva] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [Siuplkx.] 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Roman  cook 
poet  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  *iv 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulas  G<> 
lius  £iv.  20)  and  Hieronymus  (in  Euscb.  ChrvB. 
Olyrop.  cl.  2),  bv  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaol,  and  i 
native  of  Milan.   Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  ttrvte 
appellation  of  Staiitu,-  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  conTfrtfii 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  a* 
Caecilius  Statius    His  death  happened  a.  c  W\ 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  bad  Kto 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex- 
cited his  warm  admiration.    (Sueton.  ViLTemi) 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caenliu* 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerafc!< 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  ore  extrcmMj 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AuL  G^IL 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines  and  the  other  (Cic  J* 
N.  D.  xxix  )  to  twelve  only.     Hence  we  mi*t 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  thr 
opinious  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  fonninjr  «a 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  jua* 
independently.     The  Romans  themselves  tb?a, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rark 
of  his  own  department  classing  him  for  the  nx«: 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.    **  Caecilius  ercr  i 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Tcreutius  in  tr^ 
development  of  character,  Piautus  in  dialogue ; 
and  again,  "  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Teren:;u< 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  Atil: 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feeliiigs"  ^ 
the  obstTvations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  «.  r.  /'umv^  . 
Charis.  lib.  ii.  sub  tin  ).—  **  We  may  prwowim'  ' 
Ennius  chief  nmong  epic  poets  Pacuvius  anions 
tragic  poets  I>erhap*  Caecilius  among  enroic  poets' 
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CicTo  (De  Opfim.  Gtu.  Die.  i.\  although  in  J 
passages  he  censures  his  latinity  as  impure. 
[.44  AtU  riu  S,  BruU  c.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
Lubionahle  critic*  of  the  Augustan  age  is  embodied 
t.r  Horace  in  the  line  (Ep.  iL  1.  59),  44  Vincere 
fawilios  gravitate,  Terentius  arte."  Velleius 
dfxUrct  (iL  17),  that  the  **  charm*  of  Latin  wit 
*tn  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caeciliua,  Terentius, 
ini  A  Crania*. "  **  We  are  most  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancienU  extol  Caeciliua,**  is  the 
i^tiaieny  of  Quintilian  (x.  !.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
:iui  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Soctes  Atticae  (xv.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
iraoog  the  nine  comic  poets  there  enumerated,  the 
«n»od  place  being  assigned  to  Plautus,  and  the 
nth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
we,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
-fiiie  he  apologise*  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
>*d  already  twice  failed,  reminds  the  audience  that 
though  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
■<>  vith  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
>tf  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
Mir  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
>  above,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  titles, 
*  long  to  the  class  of  Palliatat^  that  is  were  free 
^nidations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
inters  of  the  new  comedy.    There  is  a  curious 
:tapter  in  Aulua  Gelliue  (ii.  23),  where  a  corapan- 
<fn  is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
fUum  of  Caeciliua  and  the  corresponding  por- 
uon»  of  the  drama  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
»m  dented.    We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per- 
^ untied,  and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
p*>m««,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
imitation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
•pwkliog  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original, 
lo  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
^mble  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  Olaucus  resembled 
"*  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomede.  [  W.  R.] 
CAECl'NA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etrnria.  It 
either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
f>*u.  Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
Mid  to  have  been  natives  of  Volaterrae.  Under 
die  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  it  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus- 
origin.   As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
J***  of  the  poet  Decius  A  lb  in  us  Caecina  [see  be- 
ww],  residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
\  alsterrae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  family 
°f  this  name  at  the  modern  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Caecinae.    There  has  been  discovered 
id  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
°f  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicna 
**i  the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.    In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
tie  Museum  of  Paris.     The  family  was  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
*W  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Cuspu  and 
and  Thputii :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
*uh  the  surnames  Quadrat  tu  and  Placid  us  ;  and 
*ari<jus  others  occur  below.  (Muller,  Etnuker,  vol. 
1  .P-  416,  Ac)    The  most  important  persons  of 
um  name  are : 
!♦  A.  Cabcina,  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  B.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  u  Semestrium  ad 
M.  Tullium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI.**  Turici,  1842. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  9;  Orelli,  0*om.  TmU.  $.  v.) 

2.  A.  CasciNA,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsnlia,  b.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar's 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Quertlat, 
which  be  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caecina.  (Suet.  Cues.  75  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi  6-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  66) :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  (Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeiaas  there 
in  the  same  year,  a.  &  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life,  (HirL  Bell.  Afr.  89.) 

Caecina  wns  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  **Etrue- 
ca  Disciplino,**  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  bis  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  (QuacsU 
Nat.  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam, 
yL  6.  §  8),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  (QuaesU  Nat.  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  hare  bad  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shado 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Cabcina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianus, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  a.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad 
AtU  xvi.  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  u  Caecinam 
tptendam  Volaterranum,*'  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposuls  to 
Antony  in  41.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Caxcina  Skvkrus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
nnd  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  n.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Hatos  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Dato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  Breucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  bis 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Gcrroanicua  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cnss.  Iv.  29.  30,  32  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  1 12.) 

In  a.  d.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Gcrmanicus,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Oer- 
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many,  and  was  employed  by  Ocrmanicus,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bructeri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Oermanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  hot  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhino.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  tho  Rhine  in 
safety.  [Arminii's.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Ann. 
L  31,  82,  56,  GO,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  last  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  tho  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Mesaallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac.  Ann.  hi.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Cabcina  Paktus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  16  ;  Martial,  L  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

6.  C  Caecina  Larguk,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaunie,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  ( Dion  Cass.  Ix.  10;  Ascon. 
in  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xvii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Cabcina  Laruus  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  wan  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P,  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Cabcina  Tuscua,  the  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burma,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently np[>oinU'd  governor  of  Kgypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  nse  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
a.  o.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  20  ;  Suet.  Ntr.  35  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiii.  18;  Tac.  HuL  iii.  38.) 

0.  A.  Cakcina  Aliknun  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  IJcntius  Vaccina),  was  quaertor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  a.  n.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
lialba.  He  was  rewnrded  by  tialba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany  ;  but,  being 
shortly  nfterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitcllius.   Caecina  was  a  great 
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favourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  coeielj  ia 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  constdev- 
able  ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  waj  untax*", 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  trouj* 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vilri- 
lius,  he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  U-  p. 
69),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  sn 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  str*  nc*.h  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty  lint  In  bu 
march  through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  brcaioe  thf  y 
had  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitelbut.  Ik 
crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  marched  through 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  grrsvi 
discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  in- 
vented his  troops  from  plundering  the  coomn  . 
but  his  drew*  gave  great  offence  to  toe  citiaens,  br- 
cau&e.  he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  ckak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowsers,  which  «w 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  Pt»p<V 
were  also  scandalised  at  his  wife  Salonina  ridic? 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horn,  sad 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Place ntia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troop*  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  tialba,  Coearu 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  cay. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  « ith  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  mi 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Paullinu*  and  Cehms,  0*  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  rxperiron'. 
who  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Amvm 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  the  <*h« 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caecina  determine 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  decisive  Ad- 
vantage He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  s  pi** 
called  Castoram,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona;  bat 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  be  «t 
fcrcd  a  signal  defeat  Shortly  afterwards  he  *a» 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  fortn 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitrlhu  m 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  no* 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neitbr* 
Caecina  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  hit  v*-- 
diers,  the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  hi* 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  be  hun- 
self  took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caeciaa  *nJ 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entfrwi 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  a.  n. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  wbo  had  deebvei 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  agninst  ban. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neigh bournood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  bis  numerwn  srnv 
have  easily  crashed  htm  ;  but  he  resolved  to  6Wt 
the  cause  of  Vitcllius,  and  concerted  mra>cre»  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Basaus,  wbo  medititfd 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  V*v 
liuVs  fleet.  But  when  be  attempted  to  perwwJ' 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ye* 
pnstan,  they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  ia  iron*. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  Ao- 
toniiift,  who  conquered  them  near  Bodriacunv,  so*' 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  wbri* 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge.  Alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was  rcka*J 
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by  has  soldiers,  and  soot  to  Aiitonim  to  intercede 
no  their  bo  hail  Antoniut  despatched  Caecina  to 
Vespasian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  new*  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
wo*  deprived  of  his  consulship,  and  Read  us  Regu- 
:n%  elected  in  his  stead.  (Tac  HisL  L  52,  53,  61, 
'■7— 70,  H.  20—25,  JO,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  Hi. 
I  J,  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass,  lxv.  10,  14  ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
ic  II.  §3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  roipn  of  Vespasian  (a.  D.  79),  when  he 
watered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
ilano,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  be  rose  from  a  banquet 
ia  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  16;  Suet, 
fit  6.)  According  to  Aurelius  Victor  (A)**.  10), 
Caecina  was  pot  to  death  by  Titus  because  he  sus- 
peeled  him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  Lionics  Cabcinjl,  a  senator  attached  to 
fHao  *  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  Hist,  ii.  53),  may  per- 
asps  be  the  Licxmus  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
oat,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.  M  xx.  10.  s.  76.) 

CAECI  NA,  DEXIUS  ALBI'NUS,  a  Roman 
satirise  who  nourished  under  Arcadias  and  Hono- 
ris*. Rutilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i. 599) 
^idresaes  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
»r;om  he  styles  44  Lncilli  nobile  pignus,"  and 
whose  fstber  lie  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
jwet  to  Turnus  and  JuTen&L  But  this  Decius,  the 
sm,  ts  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Debus,  son  of  Albums,  introduced  by  Jdacrobius 
*»  conversing  with  Postumianus  (Saturn,  i.  2, 
iait-V,  Decius  the  father  is  identified  with 

Caecina  Albinos,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
ef  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
AanetMis  Syminachus.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Syminachus  arc 
sd  dressed  (Ep.  viL  35-65,  com  p.  viii.  21),  that  he 
was  praefectus  urbi  in  a.  n.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
15.  s.  13  ;  Grater,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  cclxxxviL),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
(rot-steps  of  Attrunca,H  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
LariHus  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  44  Lu- 
tilli(Lucili)  nobile  pi  gnus"  applied  to  his  son,  and 
L  nee  the  mistake  of  those  historians*  of  literature 
who  hare  included  a  Lmcil/us  or  Lucullus  (corrupt 
r'fTusof  IjtaliiLs)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigram*  in  the 
<ir~ek  Anthology  hearing  the  name  of  Lucillius,  and 
s-Migned  by  Fabric i us  to  a  writer  wbo  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
auctions  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  (Fabric. 
bH.  Grate.  toI.  ii.  p.  719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
Werntdortf,  but  in  many  plnces  the  tissue  b  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (WernsdorfF,  Poet, 
loam.  Mm.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii,  toI.  v.  p.  182.)  [  W.R.] 
C  CAETIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cic. 
«tAU.  ix.  11,  13.) 

CAECULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
neste. TIr-  account  which  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viL 
?78)  give*  of  htm  runs  as  follows  :  At  Praeneste 
there  were  pontifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
st  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
iadigctes  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  i»- 
JiarU*,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  occasion,  while  she  was  bitting  by  the  fire 
ci  tk-  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 


she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infant  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  Caeculus, 
who,  after  growing  up  to- manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
rades who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste. He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  eefe. 
bration  of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Soiinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  {indigetes)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  wbo  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  kcuv  and 
ca/eo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Roman b  ;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius,  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  TuUius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  Relty. 
d.  Bom.  I  p.  88,  Ac,  ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  a.  d.  PenaL 
p.  761,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
B.  c  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  early  as 
a.  c.  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua,  in  a.  c 
289.*s  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  hare  no  surname,  see 
Caxdiciua.  The  name  docs  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDTCIUS.  1.  L.  Cabdicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Sexvilius 
Prisms  Structus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  ii.  52;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  CABniciua,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  B.  a  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32;  PluU  CamiU. 
14;  Zonaras,  vil  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
n.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veicntine  ter- 
ritory. After  this  he  proposed  that  Camillas  should 
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be  invited  to  become  their  general,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  curried  to  Camillas 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (Liv.  r.  45,  46  ;  Appian,  Celt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Cabdiciub,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con- 
sul L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Somnites  in  a.  c.  293. 
(Liv.  x.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Cabdiciu*  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  consul  b.  c.  2.16, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus.  (Fast  Capit) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x.  747).  (L.  S.] 

CAELES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  (Ann,  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  (s.  v.  Ttucum  viemm), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibennn  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sago  (a,  r.  Caelius  Afons),  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  (L  L.  r.  46,  ed.  Muller),  state  that  Caeles 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullius,  afterwords  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
J  fist  of  Rom*,  vol  i.  p.  381,  &c;  M'uller,  Etrutktr, 
vol.  i.  p.  U6,  &c) 

CAELESTPNU8,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.    (PluC  Sail  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
CaeUmt  Tax.  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caecilius.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  o. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelias  Caldus  in 
B.c.  94.  There  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gen*,  Cai  dus  and  Ruptm :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  freed  men.  For 
those  without  a  surname  sec  CaBLU's. 

CAKLIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Cnrliomontanns), 
the  name  of  n  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
nil  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 


costus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus  ws  un- 
doubtedly given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  tk 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  other,  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  Vibginius  TaicowrrB  Cablwmoxtim-s, 
consul  b.  c  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albas  Repl- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  *om«?  annalist*, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  fought  Ae 

the  consulship  because  he  suspected  hiscoUmpje, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  batik 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earner.  [At- 
binur,  No.  1.]    (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi  2.) 

2.  A.  Vibginius  A.  p.  Tbkxwtus  Cabuobov 
tan  ua,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginiui  Moates**, 
consul  b.  c  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plrhs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  d* 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsri,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  pleba.  (Liv.  ii.  23-30 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Aacon.  »  ComtL  p.  76, 
ed.Orelh.) 

3.  A.  Vibginius  A.  r.  A.  h.  Tbkostus  Cai- 
liomontanur,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in 469,  smithed 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  be  eventually  defeat  d 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  bis  army 
wns  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionys.  ix.  56 ;  Ihod. 
xi.  70.) 

4.  Sp.  Vibginius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Tarcosro  Cx+ 
Liosiontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  B.  c  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  ssid  t« 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Ltv. 
31 ;  Dionys.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xil  4 ;  Censor,  *  J* 
Nat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Vibginius  T.  p.  Tbicostus  Casuobov 
tanur,  consul  a.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iii.65;  Dmutl 
xi.  51  ;  Diod.  xii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COEXIUS.  1.  M.  Cablu* 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cats,  tbe 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  ia  which 
among  other  bard  things  be  said,  that  Caelias  *ooki 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (OS. 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Cablius,  commanded  as  legate  in  Iflyn- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  B»  c.  169, 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  U scans  in  the  country  of  (be 
Pcnestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  L'f 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xliil  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  B>  c.  87,  sod 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna's  army,  be 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petroniov. 
that  he  might  not  mil  into  the  hands  of  the  Msrua 
party.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cabliub,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preeedinc. 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  c  74.  (Cic.  e,  Vtrr.  L  5*'.> 

5.  M.  Cabliub,  b  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  wKf 
vases.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  la- 
this Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  a.  c  J. 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  Bwat»«*d 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  a.  c.  59.  (Cic  j*» 
F/aec  4.) 

6.  C.  Cabliuk,  tribnne  of  the  plebs,  B  c.  51. 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  tbe 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against  Cs**^ 
(Cael.  ap.  CSe.  ad  Fam.  viii,  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Cabliub,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
tonio*, attacked  by  Cicero.    (PkH.  xiiL  2,  12.) 

8.  Cakliua.  an  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
»me  dealings.  (Cic  ad  Jtt.  xii.  5,  6,  vii.  3, 
riii.  3.) 

CABLIUS  A  XT  I  PATER.  [Antipatbr.] 
CAELIUS  AP1C1US.  [Apiciuh.] 
CAKLIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aurblianuh.] 
CAKLIUS  BALB1NUS.  [Balbinuk.1 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.  [Cursor.] 
CAKLIUS  POLLIO.  [Poli.io.] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.  [Riwliu*,] 
CAELIUS  8ABINUS.  [Sabinuh.] 
CAELIUS    FIRMIANUS  SYMPOSIUS. 
[SvMPonua.] 
CAELIUS  VINIC1ANUS.  [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
prally  a  freed  woman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.    After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Fb»ia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  ber  to  live  with 
Sim  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
tal  tery  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
tti«  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
woe  contempt.     After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.    (Dion  Cass.  lxvL 
14;  Suet.  Ve*p.  3,  21,  Ihm.  12.) 


CAEPIO. 

M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
in  Iartium,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  wore  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  (light,  carried  back  to'  Home,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  b.  c  63.  (Cic.  in  Cat,  iii. 
6 ;  Sail.  Cat,  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a.  c.  46.  (Ad  fum,  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  thfir  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic  Unit.  69,  pro 
CtueHL  20,  21  ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QuintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  vi.  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius(xlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octuviua,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus,  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAK'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


Stkmma  Cabpionum. 

1.  Cn.  Servilius  Cacpio,  Cos.  n.  c,  253. 

2.  Cn.  Serviliua  Cacpio,  Cos.  B.  c  203. 

I 

3.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  169. 


.1 

4  Q.  Fabios  Maximus 

Coe.B.c.142. 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  ac.  141,  Cens.  ac  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  &  c  1 40. 

I 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,. 
Cos.  a.  c.  106. 


f 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quacst.  B.  c  100, 

married  Livia,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusua. 

I 


5.  Q.  Servfliua  Cacpio,  Tri- 
»MiUtura,B.c72. 


I 


10.  Servilia,  married  11.  Servilia,  married 

M.  Junius  Brutus.  L.  Liciuius  Lucullus, 

|  [Brutus  No.  20. J  Cqs.b.c.  74. 
12.  Q.  Serviliua  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  1 0, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9. 
IBauTua,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  consul  I  engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

r  **•    *sV^  £m*   D..MI<.  M#CaU   Vi**     s^«w. a     Y***%    via    ruirti/'itl'ipa    n€    It    n rsa  nn»s;i»rvn^ 


*•  *.  HZ,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
cilWague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Bt-Awva,  No.  1. 

-  Cn.  Sbrvtlius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpjo,  wrr 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
**  Reeled  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
*»c.  213 ;  curule  acdile  in  207,  when  be  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
»hen  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
»  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  bis  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 
general  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 


Cmtona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Oalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  B.c.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  with  Antiochua.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
xxx,  1,  19,24,  xxxv.  23,  xii.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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No.  2  (Liv.  xli.  26)  curale  aedile  B.  c.  179,  when 
he  celebrated  the  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigies  which  had  occurred ;  and  praetor 
b.  c  1 74,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Fur- 
ther Spain.  On  hit  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  169  with  Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xl  59,  xlL  26,  xlil  25,  xtiii.  13, 
14,  17  ;  Cic.  BrvL  20,  de  Senect,  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Sbrvilianur,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  b.  a  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius Maximus.  [Maximus.] 

5.  Cn.  Skrvilivs  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  B.  c  141  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xii.  5,  de 
Fin.  ii.  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquaeducts,  the  Aqua  Tepula,  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  ( Fron- 
tin.  de  Aquaed.  8 ;  Cic.  Vert.  L  55 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii. 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabfio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  a.  c  140  with  C.  Laeliui  (Cic.  Brut. 
43  ;  Obsequ.  8*2),  succeeded  bis  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  far  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Bactis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  Hup.  70,  75,  76 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  54  ;  Flor.  ii.  17;  Eutrop.  iv.  1 6  ;  Oros.  v.  4  ; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Fir.  /tf.  71;  Died,  xxxii.  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  Ixxiii.  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  last-mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  {Brut.  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  apjwared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompeiu*.  (VaL  Max.  viii. 
5.  $  1 ;  Cic.  pro  Font  7.) 

7.  Q.  Skkviliub  Q.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  abont  b.  c  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
LusitaniatiB,  as  propraetor,  in  B.C.  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
f  13);  bat  Eutropius  (iv.  27)  is  the  only  writer, 


CAEPIO. 

as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  refers  to  his  victories 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  consul,  b.  c  106,  with  C 
AtUius  Se nanus,  and  propo^xl  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  own 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Gracchus. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepio't  law,  appear* 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  (in. 
xii.  60);  though  many  modern  writers  bare  refer- 
red, from  Julius  Obsequens  (c  101 X  that  his  law 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  senate  and  the  equite*  is 
common.  It  seems  however,  that  this  law  wu 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbn  and  Teu tones  were  threatenirij 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capita] 
of  the  Tectosngae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  tb>*<- 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  iBbabiiaj.ti 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  whits 
he  thus  acquired  was  enormous  ;  but  he  was  tbnstit 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  his  army  and  his  own  unhappy  fate 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  sacri- 
legious act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  "Anru  a 
Tolosanum  habct.**  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188;  Dion  Cm. 
Frag.  xcviL  p.  41  ;  GelL  iii.  9  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  3; 
Oros.  v.  15.)  He  was  continued  in  his  tommn-1 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  u  105),  in  whica 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manilas,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Kar- 
bonensis.  As  however  Caepio  and  Mallius  could 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  west,  and  the  other  tbe 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  afterward*, 
M.  Aurelius  Seaurus  was  defeated  by  tbe  Crmhr, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  aright 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  h- 
would  hold  no  communication  with  bira;  he  en- 
camped separately;  and  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself,  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  enemy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  dirord 
was  fatal.  The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  h» 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.  But  this  did  n°t 
mend  matters.  The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Op» 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  bar? 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Flams  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Mallini 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.  Rut  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  se  pa  rntely,  tbe  result 
was  the  same.  Both  armies  were  utterly  defeated ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  40,000camp-followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  tbe  slaughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained  ;  and  the  day  oa 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.  (D»u 
Cass.  Frag,  xcviii.  xcix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Liv.  EptL  67; 
Oros.  v.  16;  Sail  J*g.  114 ;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Tac 
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Gam.  37;  VclL  Pat.  iu  12;  VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3; 
Plot  A/or.  19,  Serior.  \  LmeulL  27.) 

Caepio  survived  the  battle,  bat  was  deprived  of 
the  unp<  rium  by  the  people.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(s.c  95)  be  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
l»  Xorbanus  on  account  of  his  roUconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  ho  was  defended  by  tbe  orator 
L.  Lirinius  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(lie  Brut.  44),  and  by  many  other*  of  the  Ro- 
du  aristocracy,  he  was  condemned  and  bis  pro- 
prrty  confiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  one  account  be  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterward*  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  steps. 
(VaL  Max.  vL  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  received  account,  he  escaped  from 
prison  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribuno  L. 
Antistins  Ri-ginus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3;  Cic.  pro  Ikdb.  11.) 

8.  Q.  SxaviMua  Cabpiu,  quaestor  urbanus  in 
to.  1 00.  He. May  have  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
ixit  a<  the  latt«*r  in  all  probability  obtained  tho 
cunsuUhip  at  tho  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
kid  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quacstorship 
&u  years  afterwards.  In  hi*  quaes  torship  Cacpio 
opposed  the  lex  fnuncntaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Saturninus,  and  when  Satuminus  insisted  upon  pub- 
ting  the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  bis  colleague*,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
twee  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  lie  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  (majtstus\  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
<<\;ision  that  T.  Betucius  Barms  spoke  against 
bim.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
lor  him  by  L.  Aelius  Pracconinus  Stilo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  a*  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  nt  that  time.  (Auct  ad  Uennn. 
L  12 ;  Cic  UrtU.  46,  56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  n.  c.  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  tlint  of 
the  cquites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiciaria  of 
tlie  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
ooiitc*.    Caepio  and  Drusus  had  formerly  l»een 
*«ry  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
riages, by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
lacpio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  >ister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wive*,  as  some  modern  writers  would  interpret 
it.   The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 
•aid  to  kav«  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiiL  1. 
«•  GL  hut  whatever  may  hare  been  its  origin, 
it  vi*  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.   The  city  wo*  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  bc- 
**«*n  two  hostile  armies.    To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemiliu*  Scaurus 
°f  extortion  (rtpetundae),  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
P°»»  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambitus).  Both  accusa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 
Wore  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.    (  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  cix.  ex.  p.  45  ; 
'lor.  iii.  17  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxviil  9.  s.  41  ;  Cic. 
|"o  Lkm.  46,  lind.  62,  pro  S  aur.  1  ;  Ascon.  t*« 
•W.  p.  21,  ed.  OrellL)    The  assassination  of 
Drusni  shortly  afterward*  was  supposed  by  some 
to  hate  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio. (Aurel.  Vict  ,ie  Vir.  III.  66.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 


following  year,  b.  c.  90,  Caepio  again  accused  hi* 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Ascon.  to 
•Stxtur.  p.  22.)  Cacpio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marias, 
tbe  command  of  the  consular  array.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompoedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy's  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  (n.c  90.) 
(Appian,  D.  C.  i.  40.  44  ;  Liv.  Epit.  73.) 

9.  Q.  SaaviLii's  Caai'to,  son  of  No*  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartncus, 
a.  c  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  mad  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticcnsis,  because  his  mother  Li  via 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  site  bad  Cato  Uticensi*.  (Plut  VaL 
Mi*.  0,  1 1.) 

10.  11.  Skrvimax.  [Seuvilu.] 

12.  Q.  Skkviliuk  Cakpio  Bhutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  21.  J 

13.  Cn.  SiRvn.ii'8  Cakpio,  the  father  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiL  20.) 

14.  Sbrviliu*  Cakpio,  was  one  of  Caesar's 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (b.  c.  59)  against  Bi- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
ofPompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Poropey's  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  D.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet.  Cats.  21;  Plut  Cars. 
14,  J'omp.  47;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  9.) 

CACPIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  n.  c.  22.  lie  was  accused  of 
treason  (majestas)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat  ii.  91  ;  Suet  A»g. 
1 9,  Tib.  8  ;  Senec.  «V  Clem.  9,  dt  UrrviL  Vit.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPl'NUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Granius  Marcellus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  n.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tnc  Ann.  L  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxi.  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAER1/LL1A,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  zeal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procurutores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c.  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  ut  her.  (Ad.  Aft.  xii.  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  xv.  1,  26  )  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvL  18.)  How 
for  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
the  only  fact*  which  are  attested  beyond  a  doul  t 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  during  the 
latter  period  of  hia  life,  and  that  letters  of  hit  ad- 
dressed to  ber  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quinti- 
lian.  (vi.  3.  §  112.)  The  charge  of  Calenus  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  13th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  in  praeoytis 
omnibus  ejrstare  scrertiatem,  in  epistolis  ad  CacreUiam 
sttbess? •  peiulanliam.  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Osns.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  a  c 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  nis  life  of  Aelius  Veins  (c.  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin  : 
I  .That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  bad  killed  an  elephant. 
2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (caesus)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  born 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (caesarics)  on  his 
head  ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure-coloured  (carats) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  (a.  e. 
Caesar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  eaemries  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  *t*o,  **  hair,"  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  290;  Plin.  H.  AT. 


vii  7.  s.  9;  Solin.  1.  §  6*2;  Zonar.  x.  11),  am* 
without  doubt  from  a  false  etymology .  \\  iih 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianos  [Lc.\  by  the  most  learned  men.  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  langu-v: 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  sad  the 
statement  of  Servius  (/.  c)  is  undoubtedly  fake, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  tst 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  bis 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  sexeral  of  tie 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  nine  » 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — uclarum  et  duratanun  cob 
aeternitate  mundi  notnen.**  (Span  Ad.  Ver.  \  ) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  headed 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  eanunwri 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  New,  m 
members  either  bv  adoption  or  female  destrtrt  of 
Caesar's  family ;  but  though  the  family  beam* 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  cmprrors  still 
tained  it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  wss  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  ss  for  in- 
stance, Imperator  Caesar  /Jomitianus  .•l*/^^ 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Venn,  be  aOovrd 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  frosa  tfca 
time,  though  the  title  of  A  u< just  us  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Otaar  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  sttW  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  th* 
earlier  members  of  the  family  is  to  a  comidmbk 
extent  conjectural.  A  full  account  of  the  liws  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  gives  in  Drs- 
mann's  Geschichie  Rotnsy  vol.  hi.  p.  1 1 3,  &c. 


Stoima  Caxsauvm. 

1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

 I  


3.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  183.  4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  &  c  181. 

I  I 
5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  166.  6.  Sex.  Jubus  Caesar,  Cos.  a  a  157. 

 I  


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  c  123.  8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  married  Popillia, 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c  90,  10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StraboVopiicus 

Ccns.  b.  c.  89,  married  Fulvia.  Aed.  cur.  n.  c  90. 


11.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 

Cos.  b.  c  64.  1.  M.  Antonius, 

2.  P.  Lentulus. 

1 3.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator, 
married  Mama. 

 !  

15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married  1 6.  Julia,  married  17.  Sex.  Julia* 

Aurelia.  C.  Marius.  Cos.  a,  c.  91 

i  I 
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18.  C.  JULIUS  CaBRAR, 

the  dictator,  married 

1.  Cuudtia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Caipurnia. 


1 9.  Julia  major, 
married 

1 .  L.  Pinarius. 

2.  Q.  Pedius. 


21.  Jo  Ha,  married 
Co.  PompeiuA. 


22.  Cacsarion,  a 
by  Cleopatra, 


Oubrtius  CrUpinua,  after  the 
consul,  Mancellus,  to  tell  biai 


1.  Sax.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  a  c.  208, 
tawed  the  province  of  Sicily.    On  his  return  he 

w:is  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 

after  the  death  of  the  other 
to  name  a  dictator, 
he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
csmitia.   (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Cabrab,  grandfather  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

5.  L.  Julius  (Cabbab),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
praetor  a.  c  1 03,  had  the  province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
.upwut,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
upir.e  Gaul  a,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
iug  the  town  of  A  qui  lei  a,  which  they  had  com- 

4.  Sax.  Julius  C a bsa a,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribene  of  the  soldiers,  B.  C  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  AemUius  Paulina.  In  170  he 
Aus  »ent,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Dlaesus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Lir.  xL  27,  xliii.  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Carsar ),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  B»  c  166.  (Li v.  xlv.  44..) 

6.  Sbx,  Julius  Six.  f.  L.  v.  Caksar,  curule 
aedile  b.  c  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
f'rLt-ague  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 
OrestesL  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  8.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
20 ;  Fast  CaptL) 

7.  Sex.  Jclius  Carsar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
praetor  urbanus  in  B.  c  123.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  53 ; 
ad  Her.  ii.  13.) 

8.  L*.  Julics  Caksar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  r.  Six.  s.  Cabbab,  called 
erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  coneuL  B.  C  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
vhen  the  Social  war  broke  out  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
flia«,  and  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnitcs,  but  was  defeated 
br  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser- 
nia,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Ha  ring,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
f*ce  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
tnemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
<Wrte«i,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  Africa.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesars  camp,  hut 
wa»  repulsed  with  a  lo«s  of  6000  men.    This  vic- 


20.  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
Atius  Balbus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Ouirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 

died  b.  c  46. 

tory  caused  great  jov  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  (saga),  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerrac 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself,  while 
marching  to  Accrrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marina  Egnatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 
40—42,  45;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  15;  Liv.  EpU,  73; 
Pun.  H.  JV.  ii.  29.  s.  30;  Obsequ.  c  115;  Cic  de 
Dn.  i  2,  pro  Font.  15,  pro  Plane  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Ores.  v.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  grunting 
the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  faithful,  (/xur  Julia  de  CivUate.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic  pro  Balk  8 ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  16 ; 
GelL  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  89,  Caesar*a  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Cic  proArek. 
5 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  3.  s.  5,  xiv.  14.  a  16 ;  Festus, 
a,  v.  /fr/erri),  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi- 
zens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  L  49 ;  VelL  Pat  iL  20.) 

On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  87, 
L»  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marina  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  72 ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14  ;  Ascon. 
m  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  g  2;  Cic 
ds  OraL  iii.  3,  Tutcul  v.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  p.  Skx.  n.  Caksar  Strabo 
Vopiscus  (comp.  Cic  Phil.  xi.  5 ;  Varro,  R.  R.  L 
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7.  §  10 ;  Plin.  11.  AT.  xvii.  3.  a,  4),  son  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  a.  c.  103,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  {rrpetundae)  in  that  province  :  Cn.  Pom- 
peins  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
cius, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabeila, 
(Suet  Cat*.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modern  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribunes  hip 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  arUtocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  pleba, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
bis  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
jKirty  ;  but  upon  his  departnre  to  Greece  te  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Chi- 
na obtained  possession  of  the  city  (a.  c  87),  and 
C  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
s  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  «*  De  Oratore."  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar's  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (hi.  7.  §  11),  to  have  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  "Adrastus" 
and  "Tecmessa."  (Orelli,  OaomatL  Tull.  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted ;  GelL 
iv.  6  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  72 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  3  ; 
Suet.  Cul.  CO ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragments 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  OruL  Roman. 
Fragm.  p.  330,  &c.  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  Grieckuchen  Tragodkn,?.  1398;  and 
Weichert,  Poet.  lot.  Bel.  p.  127.) 

ILL.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Caesar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antouy  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  a,  c  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Figulus,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  aris- 
tocrntical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
n.  c.  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura,  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Homo  some  years  after  bis 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  B.c 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  be  remained  till  the  break- 


CAESAR. 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war  i 

C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  do  Kti<c 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  be  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  and  k 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  city  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  is 
years,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in 
much  confusion  and  contention  aro* 
ny's  absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  a*  for  a*  possible,  though  Ik 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirator*  than 
that  of  Antony.    He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neapoh*.  wbrn> 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
rously  ill.    From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Arias,  ami 
from  thence  returned  to  Home  in  Sep  te  ruber,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate.,  either  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-heal  lb.    L.  Canar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approbs- 
tion  of  Dolabella's  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  far  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.    It  was  on  the  proponl  ot  1- 
Caesar,  in  a.  c  43.  that  the  agrarian  law  oi  j\i 
tony  was  repealed ;  but  he  opj>osed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  w 
be  declared  against  Antouy  as  an  enemy  of  Vm 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  *hu: 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  *  uniulC 
not  a  war.    In  the  same  spirit,  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not  C  Ca&sius  or  tie  cosssii 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more  violent  of  t>» 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  nr 
against  Dolabeila,   His  object  then  was  to  prem  i 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  prerW* 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but,  after  the  defrst  « 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  tbr 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  dedsnnf 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.    On  the  ntakWv 
ment  of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  ti>" 
ear,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  prescripts*; 

ne  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  fin* 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  uncle.  R**°"f 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  *its 
some  difficulty  obtained  bis  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  *?* 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  bat  had  sou* 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  conaexaw* 
and  bis  position  in  society.  (Orelli.  Lhwmad. 
ii.  p.  314 ;  SalL  CaL  17;  Dion  Cass,  xxxui  6, 1«: 
Cnes.  D.  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  L  8 ;  Dion  Cass,  xhu  3D. 
xlvii.  6,  8 ;  Appian,  B.  C  iv.  12,  37 ;  «*•  **> 
19,  Cic  46;  Liv.  EpiL  120;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  5/  i 
Flor.  iv.  6.  g  4.)  . 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.  [Julia.] 

13.  L.  J  ulius  L.  r.  L.  k.  Caesar,  son  of  Na  1 U 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  «w«l'  r'' 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distir.£ui*b<,d  from 
his  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  ,r&s>  * 
udoieacetts.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  **r 
in  b.  c  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  P«b- 
peian  party,  although  his  lather  was  Csv^' 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  snd  «* 
account  of  his  family  connexion  wiiH  Cststf, 
that  Pompey  sent  him  with  the  praetor  Iu*»  » 
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Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Ariniinum,  with  dome 
proposals  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  withdraw  from  Italy.    Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  at  Minturnae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  baring  been 
employed  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
tpeaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  (aropoe 
y.'utor).    Pompcy  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  8, 
.  10;  (  if.-M'  Alt.  \ii.  13,14,  16  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.) 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (ac.  49),  L.  Cae- 
sar repaired  to  Africa,  and  bad  the  command  of 
Clnpea  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
ever, on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
tame  with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
party.   (Caes.  B.  C.  iL  23 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c,  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
ur  wing  as  proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
are,  he  persuaded  the,  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  thetn- 
upon  his  mercy.    Lucius  himself  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
tutement  of  Hirtiua,  though  other  writers  say  that 
He  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.    It  is  certain 
that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 
«ct  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesars 
usual  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance.   He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetonius.   (Hirt.  B.  A/r.  88,  89;  Plut  Cut. 
J*»  66;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
W J  Suet.  dies.  75.) 

14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  father  of  this  Caius  was.  Drumann 
conjecture*,  that  his  father  may  hare  been  a  son  of 
^!°*  *.an^  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
i.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  ft.  c  143.  (Liv. 
£p«f.53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  M  ar- 
ea, whence  hia  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
li*  king  Ancua  Martins.  (Suet  Can.  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cac- 
■r,  who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
^  54.) 

15.  C  Julius  Carsar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
toe  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
*«it  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddcnlv  at  P  isae 
»  b.  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
wa»  liiteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 
*4ile*hip,  a.  c  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  father's 
»°nour.  (Suet  Cats.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  53.  s.  54, 

3.  s.  1 6.)  H»  wife  was  Aurelia.  [Aurelia. J 
1^.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.] 
jf.  S«.  Julius  C.  f.  Caksar,  son  of  No.  14, 
a"d  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  B.C.  91, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (  Plin. 

ii  83  a  85,  xxxiii.  3.  a.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3  ; 
«t  iii.  18;  Oroa.  v.  18;  Obscqu.  114.)  The 
"&nM  of  his  grandfather  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
"ae  ftHij  through  a  break  in  the  stone ;  otherwise 
»«  might  have  been  able  to  trace  further  back  the 


ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  L  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.   [See  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  r.  C.  n.  Caesar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.  c.  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.  He  hud 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  a  c.  44.  Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  'Marius. 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (n.  c.  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  n.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  China,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.  He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  tho 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  China's 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.  Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.  His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabinea,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  mid  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  **  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  n.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mits, who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  tho 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermus  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medes  III.  in  Rithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  rapture 
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of  Mytilene  (b.  c.  BO),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  bnving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-ioldier.  He  next  served  under  P. 
Sulpicius,  in  Cilicia,  in  B.  c  78,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  whereupon  be  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  bad  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acta  of  Bulla.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  neutral 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Co. 
Dolabclla  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia, Cn.  Dolabclla,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  tame  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  groat  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  ne  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  air  to  place  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (a  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  b.  c  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cicero's  teachers ; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained' 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  bad  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
a^ain  in  h.  c  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troop*  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aureliua  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  affable  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilhis ;  but 
he  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 


not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  Tears  (n  c 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  «m 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridates,  Spar- 
tacua,  and  Sertorius. 

The  year  a  c.  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  same 
of  Sulla's  most  important  alterations  in  the  cee»ti- 
tution  were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  own  g 
to  Porapey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Cra>- 
Pompev  had  been  one  of  Sulla's  Heady  supporters, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory;  bat  hit 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  e»emie»  amoojr 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  join  i» 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Poinp-\  ^ 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  io 
this  year  ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  lupport  Hat 
the  law  of  L.  Aureliua  Cotta,  Caesar's  nock,  «m 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia  were  taken  ax.., 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  eirJi- 
sively  for  ten  yean,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equiles,  and  tribuni  aerariL  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  »l« 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  malliar, 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
b.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestorship  in  a  c  K. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marina,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  both  at 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opjwrtu- 
nity  of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  lea*i*-r» 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  aont  pr.v 
duced  a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  csu*ed  the 
images  of  Marias,  who  had  been  declared  an  enrrcy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession :  uV» 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  pr> 
pie,  who  were  delighted  to  see  their  forajer  tt'oe- 
rite  brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  t  > 
Antistius  Vetua,  into  the  province  of  further  Spw- 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c  67,  Caear 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Poupein* 
Rufus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  Thia  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pen- 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  b 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  m> 
now  more  favourably  inclined  than  ever  to  tlx 
popular  party.  Caesar  eagerly  promoted  all  ha 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assitUM*; 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  arist/Kiaty 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  luawif 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powers :  this  measure  «** 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristscnty. 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  then 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appiaa  Way. 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  privste 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  Ci- 
cero, the  Maniban  law,  by  which  the  MithriaW 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  »t 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  l.v 
some  writers  to  have  taken  an  active  part  D«t 
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tin  is  probably  a  abeer  invention  of  hit  enemies  in 
fetter  time*,  ns  Caew  had  already,  through  bis  fa. 
veer  with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pet,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
curate  aedilcship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (a.  c.  65V,  with  M.  Bibulus  as 
I  is  colleague.  Jt  was  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
»[**nd  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  ptiblic  games  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  BiboJoa  surpassed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  it.  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
barrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
wnce  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Bibnlus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
h  i  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  be  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
jrarthine  and  Cimbrian  wars  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed"  at  night  in  the  CapitoL  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
fretted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applause  :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite- 
ment wa»  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebucitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  a.  c.  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
°f  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Nil  la'*  lawa,    This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
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T.  A  tins  Laliienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabin  ns,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man's  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestaa.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  enmitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor, 
himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 


two  judges ;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  ot 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf ; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  bands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
bad  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (a  c 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  a  c  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
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pits  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
Allowing  year.    He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
wppnrting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
tdius  Rutins,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
dote  of  a  c  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.    The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
*<!ch  targe  and  extraordinary  powers  noon  the 
"•mnisBioners  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
**r  cnnld  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
tod.  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
U>  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
piled him  to  support  it.    It  was  of  course  resisted 
*J  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tached himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
»K*inst  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
WKKaUJiip,  the  1st  of  January,  a  c.  63.    The  law 
**»  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rullus  himself. 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
**°yt«d  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
before,  in  a  c.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
*>nt  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 


Pi»o  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  roaximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  I sa uncus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  briber)-, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  a  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  wo  think  it  unlikely 
that  be  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash 
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For  though  ho  would  probably  have  had  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power:  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans  he  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni- 
versal anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
tliat  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate ;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero's  person. 

The  next  year,  B.  c  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  b.  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompcy.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey's 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Ncpos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Home  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey's  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunal.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictors,  threw  awny  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 


office,  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aritorrarr. 
But, not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  thereto!  T«d 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Cartas  Proceediny* 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline's  couspir... » 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L 
Vettins  and  Q.  Curias,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspirators,  to  arm*: 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  Rut  this  attempt 
equally  failed.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evident* 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  bt» 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  reward* 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  beea  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  ca»t 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar's  praetomhip,  s  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clod  ins  had  an  intrigue  with  Poauvia, 
Caesar's  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesars  book  ui 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Deo,  at  whirii 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  ik- 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  \>xwv:'. ; 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wuV,  be 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  Isuer 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  was  cWly 
connected  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  year  IW 
pey  returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridstk  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  proctorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  n.c  61.  Hat 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  hi*  crea- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Crassus  for  assistance  before  leaving 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained  ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends; 
but  these  and  other  dicumatances  detained  bin  » 
long  that  he  did  not  roach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  bad  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  di>paying 
that  genius  for  war  which  has  enrolled  bis  asne 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world,  lit  ""*» 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  nfubtf 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  bow  to  wake 
use  of  it.  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Luaiunia,  whick 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  tows  of  Bn- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Gallaeci,  and  p-"--- 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  Hi* 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  w  ^ 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  sftef 
enriching  botn  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  sunitsej  «f 
the  following  year,  B.  c  60,  a  little  before  tbf 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  hit  svo**- 
sor.    He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  mat 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  fur  the  eW 
ship.    For  the  latter  purpo*c,  his  presence  i" 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  be  could  not  eaw 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  io  hia  sh- 
sencc    As  this,  however,  was  strongly  •rT°*rt 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  rehoiroabr4 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  aocV 
date  for  the  consulship.    The  other  competrwn 
were  L.  Lucceius  and  M.  Calpurnios  Bibuhii: 
the  former  belonged  to  the  popuhu-  party,  but 
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httrr,  who  had  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
Sjedileship  and  praetorahip,  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  aristocracy.  Caesar**  (rreat  popularity  com- 
bu*e«i  with  Pompey  s  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain  ;  but  that  be  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer- 
tion*, and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.    And  they  suc- 


But  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  prorince  in 
which  he  might  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
assigned  as  the  proTinces  of  the  consul  select  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.   1 1  was 
•  i  p-ireotl  y  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
*■<  >mo  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
60a  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.    Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
estranged  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pamper 's  acts  in  Asia  and  an  nssicninent  of  lands 
which  he'  had  promised  to  his  veterans.    For  the 
conqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Home 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
bare  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
iud  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook  ;  and 
all  the         because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
ss  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
l.c-ad  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.    He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
r,  who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
Caesar,  however,  represented  that  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris- 
r,  who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
"  a  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.    Pompey  and  Crassus  had  for  a  long 
been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  tit  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.    This  first 
triumrirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
ful men  at  Rome;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
\;*e  second  ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
rtcainst  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 


In  a.  c  59,  Cae«ar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
M.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
•enable  to  public  opinion, 
by  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
*een  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  introduced  in 
a.  c  63,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
a„Tarfc*n  law  of  Flavius,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  preceding  year  (n.  c  60),  bad  been  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
*up|x>ru*d  bv  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
provisions  of  Caesar's  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Cainpnnian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 

"  Uy  among  those  who  had 
1 ;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  bo 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain,  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  favour, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
•word.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms:  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey 's  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  bad  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  bad  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid ;  but  tho 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
aguia  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  ** Edicts"  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Scrvilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpurnia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  cquites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cratical party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  funning  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equitcs,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  b.  c  61  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equitcs 
from  one- third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey 's  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  cquites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  pubUc  pastures  aa  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae- 
sar to  suppose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  different  parties  at  Rome  mimt 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  wars  between  Mnrius  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
niiu'ht  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  rewards. 
But  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Gaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (a  c  SB), 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar's  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
diua,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  hi*  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  be 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 


tween the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.  lie  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  th»t 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.  There  were  only 
two  roads  by  which  the  Helvetii  could  leave 
their  country— one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Francbe  Court*),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  (mwra, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
province.  Since  the  latter  was  by  far  the  easir. 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dum- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaol,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.  But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  kick  into  Cisalpi  ne  Gaul- 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  three 
legions  at  Aqnileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  srith 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segusiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Lyons.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  fouxsd  thai 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territory-* 
of  the  Acdui.  Three  out  of  their  four  clans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Saooe),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  dan, 
called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  bv 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  cimibv. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.  He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  patrhrd 
battle  with  them  near  the  town 'of  Bibracte  (An- 
ton). The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  "con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  wrot 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  1  ,s 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.  When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was  368,000,  of  wham 
9*2,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  u 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  bees 
reduced  to  110,000  persons. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar's  nunc 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  new 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  sucvo**. 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacos, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  chiefs, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arvemi  there  bad  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul.  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seised  upon  a  great  pan  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  «n  the  Gallic 
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twnby.  To  consequence  of  these  representations, 
Caesar  coramandod  Arioviatus,  who  had  received 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Caew's  own  consulship,  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing any  more  Germans  into  Gaul,  to  restore  the 
hostages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  their  allies.  Bnt  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
returned  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  took  possession  of 
Vesnotio  (Besanron),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dubis  (Doubs),  and  some  days  afterwards  fought 
i  densite  battle  with  Ariovistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
b>  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
vrry  few,  and  among  the  rest  Ariovistus  himself, 
trowed  the  river ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  [Ariovistus.] 

Having  thns  completed  two  very  important  war* 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
q ■nrters  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
white  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at- 
tend to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  year,  a.  c.  57,  was  occupied  with 
tie  Bclgic  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar's  success,  the 
various  Bclgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Sqnana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 

300,(KK>  men.  Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  legions ;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
mail  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber* of  the  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Remi,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
n»  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  tlte 
<nemy,  he  sent  Divitiacus  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bcllovnci  from  the 
w^t  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Hibrax  (Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Reroi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
**on,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
«ins,  and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  Bellovaci,  they  came  to  the 
^•solution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re- 
tiring to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
fold  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselves. 
This  determination  was  fatal  to  them  :  together 
they  might  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  scpa- 
"ted,  they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
remained  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
"P  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
1  he  Snessionea,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambinni  were 
tobdued  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
aecurd;  but  a  more  formidable  fc\s>k  awaited  him 
*h-«n  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
aJ  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
mer  Ssbis  (Sombre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
°ut  and  fortifying  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
c<*ntry  was  surrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
Nrrrii  had  concealed  themselves ;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
<*cation  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
frplored  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 
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vided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error ;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed ;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Falais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  but  when  the  barUrians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Canutes,  Andes,  and  Turoncs,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victon",  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days— a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c. 
56,  which  was  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  tho 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  There  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Crassus ;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Lucn  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spnins.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar's  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  fur  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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sent*  to  the  senators  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  nt  Luca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
spects and  share  in  his  liberality.  He  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  ut  Luca :  -00  senators  waited  upon 
hitn,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
•  streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  at  the  Litter  end  of  the  spring 
of  n.  c.  56*.  During  his  absence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north- west  of  GauL  Many  of 
^  these  hnd  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mnns  Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligcris  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitac,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tinia,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes : 
he  put  nil  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitnnia.  The 
presence  of  Labienus  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  tho  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  tin;  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
tho  woods  and  tho  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters, 
lie  accordingly  recrossed  the  Scquana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii.  Thus 
in  three  campaigns  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
|K»ople  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  aud  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  sulimit  to  the  Honian  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  n.  e.  55,  Pompcy  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  tho  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Treboni  us  from  being  carried,  one  of  which 


assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spain*  and  Srria  u 
the  consuls  Pompcy  and  Crassus  and  the  oilier 
prolonged  Caesar's  provincial  government  for  tin- 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vat  in  in*,  pa>«*d 
in  B.  c  59,  Gaul  and  lllyricum  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  yean,  namely,  from  the  Ut  of 
January,  b.  c  58  to  the  end  of  December,  a  c  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonius  the  prorincN 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  nuwlj, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  53  to  the  end  it" 
the  year  49. 

In  n.  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  rail, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  witii  n* 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  <iaoL 
The  Gauls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  thrw 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  again*  t!« 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesar's  ambition  wouJ<i 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  th- 
under-taken and  fresh  victories  gained  to  kex-p  birr, 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  emplr.y  h:« 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  German  tribes  tbv 
Usipctes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  bad  been  drivro  m  i 
of  their  own  country  by  the  SuevL,  and  hnd  cros^-ii 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  iu  moui\ 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GauL  This  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Gtrnuu 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  th.  se 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacks 
and  defeated  Caesar's  Gallic  cavalry,  which 
vastly  superior  iu  numbers.  On  the  next  day.  ail 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  camp  t« 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  in>U-ad  ■  f 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  ai.  i 
straightway  led  out  his  trr»ops  to  attack  the  eucniv. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders  and  taken  by  furpri-, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  tilth t, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ci- 
valry.  The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  tlm 
Mosa(Meuso)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  &u» 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  pn»hcuVy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colore,  arid,  aftr-r  spend- 
ing eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  lie  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain,  lit* 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  foeii  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  sac* 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  ob$ervaiM\ 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  yrv 
sent.  He  accordingly  took  with  him  only 
legions  with  which  he  wiled  from  the  port  lua^ 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Calais  and  lioul^mr  1. 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  Stwu 
Foreland,  after  u  severe  struggle  with  the  natim. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  ofrrt 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequence  >4 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  tV  *' 
days  afterwards  they  took  up  arms  again.  Bein^ 
however  defeated,  they  again  sent  offers  of  vjo- 
mission  to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  doul>W 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  tho 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  Gaul.  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  iu  bts 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  winter- 
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quarter*  among  the  Belgian*,  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
the  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  had  uot  gained  any 
victories  in  this  campaign  equal  to  those  of  the 
three  former  year* ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  far-distant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Gauls.  The  senate  ac- 
cordingly voted  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
declared,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
I'sipetes  and  Tenchtheri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
visiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  seizing  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar's  fifth  campaign,  B.  C. 
54,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Trcviri, 
who  bad  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
from  the  port  Itius  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year.  The  British  states  had 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivellaunus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames). 
The  Britona  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments. Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  fordablc,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
sireUaaims,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
tx-3  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  He 
had  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
but  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ment* behind  him ;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Romans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 


In  consequence  of  the  great  search}*  of  corn  in 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
years,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  GauL  This 
seemed  to  the  Gauls  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
their  conquerors,    The  Eburones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dem Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativolcus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Tituriua  Sabinus  and 
I*.  Aurunculeiuft  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  tbey 
bad  been  stationed  in  their  country.    Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
of  marching  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
fmin  Ambiorix.    This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
sjrunst  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
b;th  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears  :  the 
Koreans  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  TftK  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.   This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
(>%\il.    Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Khorones  now  proceeded  to  at  Lick  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  *tn- 
with  one  legion  among  the  Nervii.  The 
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latter  people  and  the  Aduntici  readily  joined  the 
Eburones,  and  Cicero's  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  (>0,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Somarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomarus, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Trcviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  B.  c  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
sar's daughter  and  Pompey's  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  family  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  uiece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  Marcellua  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey's  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  n.  c.  53,  which  was  Caesar's 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  rcvolted,and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Cnrnutcs,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fast- 
nesses as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrosscd  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero's  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  cani)iaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Carnutes,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  1«j  put  to  death, 
lie  then  stationed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Trcviri,  Lingoncs,  and  Senones,  and  departed 
to  Cisalpine  Guul. 

Upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  b.  c.  52.  This 
event  was  followed  by  tumults,"  which  rent  both 
Kome  and  Italy  asunder;  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  year's  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gauls;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Carnutes,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  flames.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt.  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arvenri,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united  :  Caesar's  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  B.  c.  52,  was  by 
fur  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  alL 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey's  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebcnna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arverni  (Auvcrgne).    Wilh  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arverni, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
n<  tordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
rn"}**  an<*  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Ling  ones,  where  two  of  his  legions 
haT  Rta,inued'  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingetorix 
H  .  u  4       .  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
hand.  ofn»it,me  in  atu"*in*  th«  chief  towns  in  the 
try  of  Pha."  enemy*  Vellaunodunum (in  the coun- 
'      ^TO-Landon),  Gcnabum  (Orleans),  and  | 
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Noviodunum  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  IVnr- 
ges),  fell  into  bis  hands  without  difficulty.  Alarmed 
at  Caesar's  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lav  waste  their  country  sad 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect;  but  A*> 
ricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Biturip*. 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  spared  from  tie 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Vrr- 
cingctorix.  This  town  Caesar  accordingly  bid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  part*: 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  test 
under  the  command  of  T.  Labienus  against  the  St- 
nones  and  Parisii ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legioat, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gergovia  (near  I  i<  rmont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  bad  taken  No- 
viodunum, in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  hi* 
stores ;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  Terr 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labieiius 
in  the  country  of  the  Sc nones.  By  rapid  mareae* 
be  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  coarse* 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.    Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  south  ward* 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that 
the  Sequani.    The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  sud 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caesar  bad 
procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alesia  ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Senior 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Vercingetorix  shut 
himself  np  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, and  resolved  to  wait  for  succours  from 
his  countrymen.    Caesar  immediately  bud  sicf* 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  rircumvallan<w 
around  it.    The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army, 
bad  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.    The  Roman 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar's  whole  life  was  his  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.    He  was  between  two  gnat 
armies :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Alois, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  bet  wees 
250,000  and  300,000  men.     Still,  he  would 
not  raise  the  siege.    He  prevented  Vcrangetoru 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  roufd 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  cooif*;i  -l 
Alesia  to  surrender.    Vercingetorix  himself  this 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  fall  of  Alesia  was  folio*** 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni.  Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibnwus 
in  the  country  of  the  AeduL     After  receiving 
Caesar's  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  puU* 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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The  victories  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter- 
mined the  fete  of  Gaol ;  bat  many  states  still  re- 
mained to  arms,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
daring  the  winter.    The  next  year,  B.  c.  51 ,  Cae- 
sar's eighth  campaign  in  GauL  was  occupied  in  the 
redaction  of  these  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.    It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  conquered  in  succession  the  Carnutes,  the 
Belloraci,  and  the  Armoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahors), 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  o 
Aquittnia.    He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgium.    He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gaul ;  and.  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
pretence  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxious  to  remove  all  causes  for  future  wars.  He 
accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
»tttes  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.    The  experience  of  the 
hst  two  years  had  taught  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar  ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.    Having  thus  completed  the 
pacification  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
l«are  his  army  in  the  spring  of  n.  c  50,  and  there- 
fore, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Gaul  during  the  last  two  years,  affairs  at  Rome 
tad  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
C raises  in  the  Parthian  war  in  B.  c.  53  had  left 
Caesar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
»J»d  never  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case  ;  Caesar's  bril- 
liant victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body's 
month  ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
mortification  that  he  was  becoming  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  B.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ac- 
cordingly used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
"illing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a  c.  52,  and 
W  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
*ith  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey 's  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  bad  taken  to 
pstify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey  '•  consuJ- 
»»Jps  which  were  nil  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey 's  life;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  he  allowed 
tan)e  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
'  *c«ar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.   The  ten 


years  of  Caesar's  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  B.  c.  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  b.  c  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  u.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  b.  c.  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  huge  bribes, and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do  ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  wns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  bis 
soldiery  as  at  Milo's  trial.  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Marcellus.  Meantime  Caesar  had  como 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  50,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East.  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  B.  c.  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  Against 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  npon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aedui,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters nt  Ravenna,  the  last  town  in  his  province 
hordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particularly  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew- 
ed himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompcy  would  do  the  same,  but  intimated  that 
he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  nt  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  B.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  tho  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law, 
was  carried,  **  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  dny,  and  tbnt  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.** 
Upon  this  motion  tho  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto  ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  Pompcy  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
la  A',  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  **  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state."  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  shoidd  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  nave  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  ogaiust  him  ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  dock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar's 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
en  the  fidelity  of  which  ho  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.    Finding  them  <juite 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bunes.   He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  5000  foot  soldier*  and 
300  horse,  but  others  bad  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions.   Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  tho  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cause  in  Italy, 
that  city  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Am> 
tium,  Pisaurum,  Fan  am,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  and 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  hands.    These  successM 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it  «! 
reported  that  Caesar's  cavalry  was  already  nrar 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  general  panic  seized  the 
senate,  and  they  fled  from  the  city  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  nil 
they  had  got  as  far  south  as  Capua.  tVwr 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Pkrcttm 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  the  first  to*n 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.   L  Po- 
mitius  Ahenobarbu*,  who    had   been  appointed 
Caesar's  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  huWif 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force  ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  tmabSe  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Caeor't 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.     Caesar,  with  the  same  cle- 
mency which  ho  displayed  throughout  the  who!' 
of  the  civil  war,  dismissed  them  all  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  waa  accordingly  bat- 
tening on  to  Brundisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  sail  to  Greece.    Pompey  reached  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  th«  Utter 
arrived  before  the  town.    Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  1 7  th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  march  agaicrt 
Afranius  and  Pctreius,  Pompey's  legates  is  Spun, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country,  lie 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Brundisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  month 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rmm 
for  a  ahort  time,  he  set  oat  for  Spain,  having  W 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  Antonio* 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Vaferioi  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antoaioi  tu 
occupy  Illyricum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  oppt*»- 
tion;  and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
which  waa  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  his  lite  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  commander.  C. 
Antonius  also  met  with  bad  success  in  [Ilyri- 
cum,  for  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  himaftf 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  then? 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae- 
sar's victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Cne*ar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  hu 
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arrival  in  C»anl  found,  Unit  Massilia  refused  to 
wlanit  to  him.  He  forthwith  laid  siejre  to  the 
place,  but  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  ppwreutc  the  siege,  and  continued  his  march  to 
>p*in.  In  this  country  Pompey  had  seven 
l?2ions  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afranius 
in  ihr  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  iu 
the  further,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Varro 
alio  in  the  latter  province  west  of  the  Anas 
(Goadiana).  Varro  remained  in  the  we  st ;  but 
Afranius  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
cnited  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
war  the  U>wn  of  Ilcrda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Sicoris  (Scgre).  Into  the 
ditaiU  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
rofficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
dUBculties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
Wirth  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
dinfculties  that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  dutianded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
rated among  Caesar's  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
cevded  to  march  against  Varro ;  but  after  tho 
victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
rjniy  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
lb..-  latter  arrived  at  Cordulw  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days,  he  returned  to  Gaul.  Massilia  had 
m>t  vet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
l>y  the  praetor  M.  Lcpidus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
ail  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
unaunating  n  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
pawed  over:  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
forms  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul.   Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
mrnitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Itauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
But  during  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.    The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtor*,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  a  most  salutary 
measure,    (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
IX*.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Julia  Le*  de  Foenvre.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
^**a  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey's  last 
tnnsuUhip;  be  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles  ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
°f  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
wijoyment  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  the  Trans- 
Hani  by  the  citizenship  for  their  faithful  support 
of  his  cause. 


After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Brundisitim,  where  ho  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble,    lie  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  tho 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.    Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Kgypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.    He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.    His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar's  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,thc  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard  ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
from  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Kpeims.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  1 5,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death  ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  otf  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.    After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.    Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  dilficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.    Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent ;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.    Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled   to   retreat   from  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immediate  battle.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  when  Pompey  came  up  with  Caesar, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Phorsalus  or 
Phnrsalia,  in  Thcssaly,  he  offered  him  battle,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  Caesar.  Their  numbers 
were  very  unequal  :  Pompey  had  45,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  7000  horse,  Caesar  2*2,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  B.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey's 
nrniy.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.  [Pompeii's.] 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fate  of  the 
republic  \Y  hen  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  various 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  fact  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  roaster  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (a.  a  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modem  writers  have  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
B.  c.  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom* 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascination*  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common  ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Caesaiuon; 
Cleopatra.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  close, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  n.c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
naces,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar's 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long  ;  for  Pharnaces,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zela.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
uujmty  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
AemiUus  Lcpidus  his  master  of  the  horse. 


His  third  dictatorship  consequently  begins  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  u^o- 
cracy  was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  he  might  the  more  easily  re- 
ward his  own  friends,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  portizans  into  the  senate.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Kufius  Cslrnc* 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  earned 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  AenuhtM 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year,  it 
was  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  tiro 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  cod  of  the 
year  (b.  c.  47  ),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  army 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  far  gresw 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  snJ 
had  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caesar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties  ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  more  vigour, and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on 
the  (Jth  of  April,  B.  a  16,  in  which  the  Pomprisa 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  bio- 
self  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  hu  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rone 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  tie 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  gnat 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  eoenun 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  clemency,  be  shmld 
imitate  Marias  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  ground- 
less. A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  part  of  taesari 
nature ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  views 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wars,  be 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  bun, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pom  peian  s  and  Caesarian*.  His  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citisens  of  his  ne* 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himself  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  wis  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorshifs 
under  the  new  title  of  "Praefcctus  Morum,"  ix 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  further  enemies  » 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cefc- 
brating  his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  sod 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  tn 
the  civil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Juha, 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  triumph* 
were  followed  by  largesses  of  corn  and  nnney  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers  by  public  banquet*, 
and  nil  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  bc&ne  had 
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tvrf  panes  of  the  circa*  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
celebrated  with  Mich  splendour;  for  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
KKallrd  liberties  if  they  were  weU  fed  and  amused. 

( aesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
br  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  cxtrava- 
tfuwe  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
onkr  to  prevent  any  other  general  from  foi- 
ls-wing bis  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
stkh  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
<4  hit  changes  this  year  (a  c.  46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
kb  country  and  the  civilised  world,  and  which  he 
.u v-'imphshed  in  his  character  as  pontifex  maximus, 
with  thf  assistance  of  So  #j  genes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
th«matieian,  and  the  scribe  M.  Flavius,  though  he 
hinuelf  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confu- 
sion had  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
Tear  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
to  the  sun's  course.  (Did.  of  Ant  s.v.  CalenJarium.) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
array  under  the  command  of  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius 
and  Sextus.  Having  been  previously  designated 
Mosul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
•ft  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  a  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Urduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
hi*  having  Rome,  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
o&r  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  bv  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  a  c.*  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle  :  Caesars  troops  were  at  first 
driven  Wk,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
ctnerals  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
•oldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
J*iu»  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
made  good  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
attain  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 

months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
fcach  Rome  till  September.    He  entered  the  city 
*j  *ke  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
«  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
~*n  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
wved  triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
l^diut.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
flattery.    They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
pnwic  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
Vlctory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
«nd  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
A*  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 

to  sear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
^w;  he  was  to  receive  the  title  of  **  Father  of  his 
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country  ;M  statues  of  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life  ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae> 
feet  us  morum  for  life;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  up- 
pointed  to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  bad  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  ho 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a  c  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse,  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  family;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. Caesars  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesars  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it.  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  pruhobly  of  several  others.  Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  wnr  against 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiven  by  him, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
giveness by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  ossauination  of  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  railed, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  wns  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate* 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  a.  c.  44. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
railed  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vas-t  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  I'ompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression, 
if c  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  hi*  head  wns  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business ;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious  and  he  waa  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  sec  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philolager, 
and  an  architect   He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  say 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  bit 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  cu  the  great- 
est man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  fact  most  be  our 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  ha*  been  «*- 
ciently  shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  bat  one  cir- 
cumstance,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  ue'rx 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propraew 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  almost  entirely  en 
gaged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  ta 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  sod  ia 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  be  bad  newt 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  an  earls- 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Fredentt 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gsiued  ko*< 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  sge  °: 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  ivmtj-^t 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  nottnt-v 
stnndiug,  appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greater  i 
generals  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  foon  i 
time  for  literary  pursuits  and  always  took  ptasun- 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  leani:w. 
lie  himself  was  the  author  of  many  work*,  uV 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.   The  parity  uf 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  bis  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  **  Commentarii,"  which  ue  lii* 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Tbey 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  yean  of  v* 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books  and  the  history  of  sae 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.    In  them  Caesar  hai  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishmentt ;  « 
narrate*  the  events  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  tii.it  became* 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.   Tbey  seta 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  hu  cam- 
paigns aad  were  probably  worked  up  into  tbeir  pre- 
sent form  during  his  winter-quarters.   The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  GauL  and  those  on  v* 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  AJen» 
dria.    The  4i  Ephcmeridea"  of  Caesar  mart  i£ 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  «  "* 
Greek  name  of  the  -  CommentariL"   Neither  d 
these  works  however,  completed  the  history^ 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  war*.    The  history r  el  il» 
former  waa  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  whioi  a 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius  and  the  history  rf  «< 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wan 
written  in  three  separate  books  which  a*  *f 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.    The  question  of  their  sutw*- 
•hip  is  discussed  under  Hurries 

Besides  the  Commentaries  Caesar  ato 
the  following  works  which  hare  been  h»L  ^ 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  htersrv  ac- 
tivity and   diversified  knowledge  :  —  !• 
tiones"  some  of  which  have  been  ^J^'J 
the  preceding  nccouiit,  and  a  complete  list  of  writ* 
is    given    in    Mevor's    Ontiorvm  Homa***m 
fWij^enta,   p.  404,  &c,  '2nd  ed.   The  «^ 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  fcnt 
of  his  nge,  and  describe  him  as  only  *eTv, 
Cicero.    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  114;  Veil  tt 
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r c. BruL  72, 74 ;  Tac.  Aon.  xiii-  3,  DkiL <U Ond.1\ ; 
Plat  t<w.  3  ;  Suet.  Can.  55.)    2.  -  Epistolae,"  of 
which  several  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
ro's letters,  but  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  (Chnv  M)  and  Appian  (AG  ii.  79). 
3.  *  Anticato,"  in  two  books,  hence  sometimes 
called  **  Anticatones."  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
-Tato,"  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  n.  c  46. 
(Sort.  L  c  ;  Cell.  ir.  16  ;  Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  40,  41, 
xiil  50,  Ac)     4.  "  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
eipfaina  it,  **  I>e  Ratione  Latine  loquendi,"  in 
two  books,  which  contained  investigations  on  the 
Latin  language,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
a*  was   crossing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
his  army  in  further  Gaul.    It  was  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
jammariana.     (Suet.  I.e.;  Cic.  Brut.  72;  Plin. 
Jf.  X.  viL  30.  s.  31;  Oell.  xix.  8  ;  Quintil.  i.  7. 
5  34.)    5.  ■*  Libri  Auspicioram,"  or  **  Auguralia." 
As  pontifex  maximus  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
wvrk,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
is  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
Ufa*  i-  16  ;  comp.  Priscian,  vl  p.  719,  ed.  Putsch.) 
I  "  I>e  Astris,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  niove- 
n^nu  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    (Macrob.  L  c. ; 
Pun.  //.  AT.  xviii.  25.  %.  57,  Ac)    7.  "  Apoph- 
Uifgmata,**  or  **  Dicta  collectanea,"'  a  collection  of 
rood  sayings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
other  persona.      It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
laejar  had  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
fce  kept  making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dic- 
tatorship, so  that  it  at  length  comprised  several 
volumes.    This  was  one  of  Caesar's  works  which 
Augustus  suppressed.    (Suet  L  e.  ;  Oic.  ad  Fam. 
«.  16.)    8.  "  Poeroata."    Two  of  these  written 
m  his  youth,  u  Laudes  Herculis"  and  a  tragedy 
-  Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrot«  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
preserved  in  the  Latin  Anthology.    (No*.  68— 
70,  ed.  Mej  er.)    There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
t,jcm  of  Caesar's,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus's, 
tad  lastly  one  enutled  M  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  46,  while  he  was 
«■  this  journey. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
subsequent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
Jungrraann,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
(Erancf.  1606,  4 to.,  and  1669, 4to.)  ;  bvGraevius, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Celsus 
(Ama*.  1697,  8vo-,  and  Lug.  Rat.  1713,  8vo.)  ;  by 
Ceuuxius  (Lips.  1705);  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  Planudes  (Cant.  1706,  1727,  4to.) ; 
by  Oudendorp  (Lugd.  Rat.  1737,  4to.,  Stuttgard, 
1822,  8vo.);  by  Moras  (Lips.  1780,  8vo.),  re- 
edited  by  Oberlin  ( Lips.  1805,  1819,  8vo.). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian, 
and  Veileius  Paterculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
Celsus,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
•«rk  entitled  *  Petraahae,  Historin  Julii  Cae- 
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saris,"  Lips.  18*27.  Among  modern  works  the 
best  account  of  Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  <■ 
thiehte  Horns.  Caesar's  campaigns  have  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  u  Pricia 
des  Guerres  de  Cesar  par  Napok-on,  ecrit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  Pile  Sainte-Ht  line,  sous  la  dictcc  de 
rEmpereur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

Eor  an  account  of  Caesar's  coins,  see  Eckhel, 
voL  vi.  pp.  1 — 17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed  ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  laurcL 
(See  also  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  Juliae.  [Julia.] 

22.  Caesarion.  [Caesarion.] 

23.  Skx.  Julius  C a xhar,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Elaraen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  B.  c.  57.    (Cic.  de  Uartujt.  lieyp.  6.) 

24.  Skx.  Julius  Caesar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23,  as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  b.  c.  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  Spain  in  B.C  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  Caccilius  Rassus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
20  ;  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  66 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26  ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iii.  77  ;  compare  Bassuk,  Cakcilius.) 

C  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  II. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Cuius  was  born  in  n.  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  B.  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustus.  In  a  c.  1 3,  Cuius,  who 
was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marccllus  by  Augustus. 
In  b.  c.  8,  Caius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grandfather  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.  Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principes  juventutis  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consulship  in  u.  c.  5,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  five  years  afterwards.  He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  same  year^  and  his  brother 
in  b.  c.  2. 
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Caius  wu  tent  into  Asia  in  b.  c.  1,  where  he 
passed  his  consulship  in  the  following  year,  .\.i>.  1. 
About  this  time  Phraates  IV.,  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Cains  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20th,  a.  D.  2,  at  Maasilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Li  via.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,  18,  2G,  lv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  53.9 ; 
Suet  Aug.  26,  56,  64,  65,  7M.  12;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac  Ann.  i.  3,  ii.  4 ;  Florua,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyranns.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  40.)  L.  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Acmilia  I/cpida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann.  Hi. 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
nexed.  (EckheL  vlp.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Cawgula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  born 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  b.  c  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesariou  was  born,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antouius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
nftcr  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  DolabeUa,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  B.  c  4  2  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  In  a.  c  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (a.  c 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  Iudia ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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SueL  Cats.  52,  Aug.  17;  Plut  Caen.  49,  Amta*. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Koiadpfioj),  a  physician 
who  is  however  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St.  Gregory  Theologua.  He  was  horn  si 
Christian  parents,  his  father  ( whose  name  wsi  Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  Naxianzus.  He  wu  care- 
fully and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alt* 
andria,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.  He  after- 
wards embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pryat  impu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  t.v 
emperor  Constantius,  a.  d.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  tbe 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism ;  but  be  refused, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  be 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  It 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  VaJentiniazv,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bithv- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nicaea,  b-e 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upon 
which  his  brother  St.  Gregory  took  occasion  u 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  K/k  20,  toL  n. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  tbe  duiv 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giving  hkisa  If 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  This  he  had  lore 
wished  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  putting 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  a.  d.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptism.  His 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  still  extant  (OraL  7,  voL  L  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  life 
are  taken  ;  and  also  wrote  several  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.  (Opera,  voL  ii.  p. 
1 1 10,  &c.)  There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
tltvaus,  Quaesttimes  Theologicae  ci  I*hilc*sophirt*e. 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  tbe  time 
of  Photius  (MUiotk.  Cod.  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St.  Gregory,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St.  Gregory,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
August.  VindeL  1626, 4 to.  ed.  Eliaa  Ehinger.  Tbe 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  tbe  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Ada  Sanciorunu  Feb.  25, 
vol.  v.  p.  496,  &c. ;  Lam  bee  Bihliotk.  I'indoh.  vol. 
iv.  p.  66,  &c.,  ed.  Kollar;  Fabric  B&l.  Grace  wL 
viii.  pp.  435,  436.)  [  \\r.  A.  G.) 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  at  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  in 
502.    He  presided  over  this  sec  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  of  trea- 
son, first  against  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honourably 
acquitted.    He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  several  councils  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipebgian  doctrines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Cass i. m  us,  and  had  spread  widely  in  sou  lit- 
em GauL    A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  however 
miiBt  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  of  a  Bober  biography,  was  composed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Touioa. 
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(Vwius  is  the  author  of  two  treatises,  one  en- 
titled Rtgula  ad  A/maakos,  and  another  lirtjula 
ad  Vayvt*S  which,  together  with  three  Krhorta- 
and  some  opuscula,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
tohiroe  of  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  aeparate  volume,  with  the 
news  of  Meynardas,  at  Poitiers  (Petavium),  1621, 
8vo.    His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
ine™ or  homilies.    Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatua,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to.,  and  1569,  foL, 
ar.d  are  included  in  the  Monumenta  SS.  Patrum 
Urthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
p.  186'] ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
*>me  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Ribliotheca  Patmm  referred  to  above;  and  the 
11th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
(Venice,  1 776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
Is  light  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.);  but,  be- 
mIm  these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  falsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
monly assigned  to  Caesarius.    (  Vita  &  Caetariu, 
Fpx.  Areiateiuks  a  Cypriamo,  ejus  Diacipmlo*  et 
Mruiano  Presb.  et  Stepkano  LHac.  eontcripta  duo- 
'An*  in  the  Vitae  SS.  of  Surras,  27  August 
;■■  '284.   See  also  Dvaeriatio  de  Vita  et  Script* 
S  ConariL,  ArvJatensis  Ardtu]     by  Oudin  in  his 
OmmeuL  de  Scriptt.  EccUs.  voL  L  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Funccius,  De  Inerti  et  Decrepita 
Vfc<rfafc  linguae  Ijatinae,  cap.  vi.  §  viii. ;  and  Baehr, 
KnckkkU  der  Rumutchen  Literatury  Suppl.  voL  iL 
M'25.)  [W.R.] 

CAESF/NNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
family  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caeaennius  and  Cae- 
wnnia,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulciniua,  and  after- 
«^nls  of  A.Caecina.    (Cic  pro  Caecin.  4,  6,  10.) 
1h*  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(Mailer,  Etmsher,  i.  p.  433.) 
CABSBTNN1US  LENTO.  [Lrnto.] 
fAESF/NNIUS  PAETUS.  [Pabtus.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
trwted  Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligariua.  (Cic  pro 
l*>.  11.) 

P.  CAESETIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Verres. 
(Ck.  Verr.  iv.  65,  v.  25.) 
CAESETIU3  FLA V US.  [Flavtt*.] 
CAESrTTIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
CAK'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
•f  the  Greek  y\avit£*ii.    (Tercnt.  Heaut.  v.  5, 
IK ;  Cic  de  Xat.  Dear.  i.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CABfSIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
Awards  the  end  of  the  republic.  [Cakmus.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
^presents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
i*  usually  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A-  Gellius  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis  :  "  Simu- 

krnini  dei  Veiovis  sagitta*  tenet,  quae  sunt 

r><telicet  para  Lie  ad  nocendum.  Quaproptcr  enm 
•team  pteriqae  Apollinem  esse  dixcrunL"  The 
1*1  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
s  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
»  forceps.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  156,  &c) 
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CAESLVNUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apronrs, 
No.  3.) 

CAE'SIUS.  1.  M.  Cabsius,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  n.  c  75.  (Cic  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  (  'akmi's,  a  rapacious  farmer  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  b»  c 
73,  Ac.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L,  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicero  a  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  B.  c  50.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat.  L  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero's  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
iii.  1.  §|  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  Camus,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  acdile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in  a  c  47.   (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Cabsiur,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Cic  pro  Balb. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  5 1 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b  c  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  paterna  amicitia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
fhther  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sbx.  Caksh  %  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Flacc.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  S.] 

T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpiciua,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  Ma,  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Oriyine  Juris.  His  words  are  these  : 
**  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tauten 
hi  libros  conscripserunt :  Alfknus  Varus,  A. 
Ofilius,T.  Camus  AupidiusTucca,  A r null's 
NAMUSA,  FlaVIVS  PrISCUA,  Aim's  Pacuviur, 
Labbo  Anthtius,  Labconis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Publicium  Gbllius.  Ex  his  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fucrunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
ginta  libros."  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  «  Ofilius,  Cascellius, 
et  Servii  auditor**,  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  a  6. 
§  1,  and  the  phrase  &rn'i  amiitoret  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12,  pr,  and  Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit.  3.  s.  1.  $6.  where  Servii 
nurtures  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Servii  auditores  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
it  has  been  lupposcd  that  the 
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of  Servius,  or  rather  Namuaa's  Digest  of  their 
works,  is  referred  to.  If  so,  it  iB  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesius,  and  did  not  include 
A.  Ofiiius,  Dirksen  (lUitraege  zur  Kunde  des 
Rmm.  RechU,  p.  28,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Oellius  (vi.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfenus,  **  in  libro  Diges- 
torum  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneorum  (al. 
Conlcctaneorum]  nutem  sccundo."  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenus  wrote 
forty  books  Digcstorum,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjee tanca  or  Conlcctanea  cited  by  Gel- 
lius  is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
tore*.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  formulae  of  citation,  as  col* 
lected  in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant.  Augustinus, 
de  Nomimbu*  Propritt  Pandtdarutn.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  **  Epistolarum  libro  undeeimo  et  Digcsto- 
rum secundo.*'  (Bcrtraudi,  Bfoi  No/uxcSr,  ii.  13  ; 
Guil.  Grotii,  Vitae  JCtorum,  i.  11.  §  9;  Zimmern, 
A  R.  G.  i.  §  79.)  I  J.  T.G.] 

CAE'SIUS  BASSUR.  [Bassus.] 
CAE'SIUS  COUDUS.  [Connua.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Nasica.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Taurine.] 
CAESO'NIA,  or  according  to  Dion  Cnssius  (lix. 
23),  MILON1A  CAESONIA*  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  tho  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  n.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Col.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla) ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  this  daughter  was  born  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  CuJ.  33,  30 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  20);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, a.  D.  41.  (Suet.  Caf.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [I*  S.] 
CAESONI'NUS.  IT'fo.l 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  A.  D.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  far  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  marry  the  young  eques,  C.  Si! ins.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina  s 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  Iwsest  man- 
ner. (Tac  Ann.  xi.  3G.)  [I*.  S.J 


M.  CAESO'NIUS,  one  of  the  jadices  at  Roar.?, 
an  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  B.  c.  "4, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court.  He  iu 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  b.  c  70,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  able  to  act  s*  jndti 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  n «: 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  \w 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  among  others 
why  the  friends  of  Verres  were  anxious  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  B.  c  G9.  The  prartonhip  d 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  must  haw  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  *.  i. 
6G,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  thtrt  vj> 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  »uh 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Kerr.  Act  i.  U[ . 
Pseudo-Ascon.  in  loc.;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  I.)  Thi* 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  sprat* 
ofinB.c.45.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  11.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maxima] 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  who 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  t>:n> 
Cicero  (Brut.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  v*L 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  wmi  trorr 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  sod  :a 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  Uc  appro  f 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  tb  * 
times,  with  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [L  S.) 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  kp« 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberios  m  a-  t>. 
1 4.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  wklkrv 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  r.i?:- 
leaders  in  chains  before  C.  Caetronius.  who  trW 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  i*vt 
been  adopted  before,  nnd  must  be  considered  »■< 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  tir-: 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  fore*  4 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  iiw^i 
dual  was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  a*  tv  t-; 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  Si-.: 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This*'* 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  tnnr*  a* 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tacit  Ann.  L  44;  Aram*. 
Marc.  xxix.  5.)  (L. 

CAFO  or  CAP  HO,  a  centurion  aiid  «* 
Caesar's  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  sealous  •app* «  : 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesitr  in  a.  r • 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Ckr.-j- 
(Phil.  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (r«Io»vi),  a^ 
rhetorician  nnd  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Am'  * 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Oadara,  sad  hf  «■ 
cordingly  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor*  Mili- 
ums and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Berru> 
and  w  rote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  {n-f« 
Swrd^f us ),  in  five  books  a  System  of  Khrt  r  < 
(T4x*V  'PrrroptK^)%  and  Declamations  (MA*™  ; 
but  no  fragments  of  these  works  are  now  extant, 
(Suidas,  m.  r.  Toio^i  ;  Eudoc  p.  100.)  [I*  M 

CA ICUS  (KaXmff).  two  mythical  person*", 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  anil  Tethys  (Ikfci^i, 
343),  and  the  other  a  rod  of  Hcrm«-sand  tteynh*. 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  AstiaeuJ. 
forth  called  Cuicus.  (Pint  de  FUr.  21.)        *  ' 

CAIETA.  according  to  «nmo  accounts.  t!-e  >"^' 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  1;  Ov.  Mi. 
nnd,  according  to  others,  the  iiur**  of  Cretin 
Ascanius.   (Serv.  ad  Am.  I.  r.)    Thr  prun^' 
of  Caieti,  aft  well  as  the  p«rt  and         °f  ,v" 
nnmc  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  wen'  I<iu"  ' 
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to  have  been  called  nfter  her.  (Klaosen,  Acntxu  u. 
<L  PtnuL  p.  1044,  &c)  [L.  S.) 

CAICS  or  GA1US  (rrflbt).  1.  The  jurat 
[Iiaktsl] 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  ns 
an  author  by  Porphyry  (  ViL  Plot.  14),  but  of  his 
writing*  nothing  is  known.  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  532, 
ed.  Pari*)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
(.sins,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Cuius  lived 
tome  time  before  Galen. 

1  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
haroi  has  preserved  the  titles  of,  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  his  declamations.  (Stobneus,  Florileg. 
toL  i.  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iiL  pp.  3, 29, 56,  Ac,  104, 
135,  305,  Ac) 

4.  A  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 
•boat  a.  d.  310.  He  was  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  means,  thnt 
be  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  diarrhea  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 
(Phot  Cod.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub- 
feqoently  published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
fcnn  of  a  dialogue,  ( Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  25,  iiL  23, 
vi.  20.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  Aafivpifdor, 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  (  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  28  ;  comp.  Theodoret 
//.  E.  iv.  21.)  Caius  is  further  called  by  Photius 
tSe  author  of  a  work  Tltpl  Trjs  wavros  ovaias, 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
IJ«pi  tuv  wojt«$i,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  He  denied  the 
EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
aud  accordingly  counted  only  13  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  I  fid.  Lit.  i.  p.  65  ;  Fnbriciua, 
HAL  Urate,  x.  p.  693,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CARS  CAESAR.  [Caligula.] 
CALABER.    [Qvinti's  Smyrna  bus.] 
CALACTI'NUS.    [Cakciliur  Calactinusl] 
CA'LAMIS  (KaAfiuuf),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
asy  of  the  ancient  authors.   It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  3.  §  3.)    Besides  be  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  fathers  victory 
at  Olympia.    (Pans.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viiL  42.  §  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
Hiero'i  death  (n.  c  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 
erased  b.  c  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
date*  may  therefore  safely  be  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Calamis  flourished.    (Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  $.  v.) 
Cakunis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.    He  wrought  statues  in  bronze,  stone, 
g*>ki,  and  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
embosser.    (Plin.  If.  X.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  15,  xxxvi. 
4.  a  3.)    Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos,  which 
w»  of  metal (Siiiig,  Cat.  Art  p  117),  there  existed 
a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 
in  Home  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  4,  5),  and  a  third 
lirrmze  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
Lnrullu*  carried  to  Rome  from  the  Illvrian  town 
AHlonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)    A  beardless  As- 
depios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  A  mm  on 
(cooperated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Alcmeue,  and  a  Sosandra,  are  men- 
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tioned  as  works  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors 
"Quia  enim  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadrer- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  signs  rigid  iora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitcntur  veritatem?  Calamidis  dura 
ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta." 
{Brut.  18 ;  comp.  QuintiL  xii.  10.)       [W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (KoAouirns),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  ( Dt  Co- 
roa.  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp  Hesych.  and  Suid.  $.  r.  KsAeyuVifr.)  Tho 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Catamites: 
some  think  that  Calami tes  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name*  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  lwrp6s  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Catamites  would  be  a  hero  of  tho 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  ffdAa/to*  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Catamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp  Jahn,  Jahrb.JTdr  Philol. 
u.  Paed.  for  1838.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LANUS  (KdAavoj),  one  of  the  so  called 
gymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxi  la  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pvrc  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  "army, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  2,  Ac;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  4 1,  v.  6 ;  Plut. 
Alex.  69;  Strab.  xv.  p.  606 ;  Diod.  xvii.  107; 
Athcn.  x.  p.  437 ;  Lucian,  Dt  M.  Percg.  25  ; 
Cic.  Tux.  ii.  22,  DeJMvinat.  i.  22,  30  ;  VaL  Max. 
L  8.  Ext  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Ale*.  65),  Sphincs,  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  K<x\i  instead  of 
the  Greek  xa'P*-  What  Plutarch  here  calls  waAe 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  oo/ydna,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  I  ndian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KdAaroi,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Iihein.  Museum,  fur 
Philol.  I  p.  176.)  [L.  S.  J 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KdAar,  KdAAoj).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmeninn 
and  At  talus,  b.  c.  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  n.  c.  335,  Calas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xvii.  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
B.  c.  334,  he  led  the  Thcssalian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  I  cesser  or  Hi-lles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.    (Arr.  Anab.  L  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  31, 

Id.;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §24;  Diod.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  wc  do  not  hear  of  Cains :  it  would  seem,  how- 

I  ever,  that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  flight  of 
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his  father  in  325  [Hakpai.cs],  as  we  know  from 
Arrian  that  Dcmarchus  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrapy  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  during  Alex- 
ander's life-time.  (See  Droysen,  Getch,  der  Nackf. 
Alar.  p.  68,  note  29 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  voL  vii. 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Cassander's  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Pcrrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  vengeance  on  Olym- 
~ias,  a.  c  317.  Calas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
is  opponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxium,  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia,  whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pics, he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Aeacides  in  Aetolia,  a.  a  3 16. 
(Diod.  xix.  3.%  36,  52.)  [E.  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LI US,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship falls  in  B.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinus  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
army,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpurnius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  ( Li  v.  EpiL  1 7,  xxii.  60  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxii.  6;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Horns,  iL  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
AureL  Vict.  De  Vir.  JUustr.  39;  Cell.  iii.  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To-  ' 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  hia  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  B.  c  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cm  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panormus. 

a  ,yb*  L  38 ;  Zonar-  viiL  U->  ln  *  c-  249 
Annus  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portajice  was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  command  ing 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Li v.  EpU.  19;  Suet 
TAer.  2;  Zonar.  viii.  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.) 
Several  years  later,  in  B.  c  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  LutatiusCatulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius  to  decide  which  of  the 

Z  J^  ih0  nght,to  daim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided m  favour  of  the  nroconsul.    (VaL  Max.  it 

^     U«       A<*  Dtor.  iL  23 ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
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ii.  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)    A.  Antics 


Calatinus  wan  u  man  highly  esteemed  both  by 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  kcub 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  **  unum  hutic 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentes  populi  prinariam 
ftrisse."  (Cic.  De  SenecL  17,  Lh  FouL  ii.  r° 
Plane.  25.)  (LS.) 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  dUtiogiiisWd 
Campanian  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Campari  ians,  the  Calavii  art  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  a.  c  211. 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  vhat  0* 
Campanians  had  suffered  from  the  Romam.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  sad  tie 
whole  family,  together  with  their  slaves  who  bd 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arretted  ani 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvi.  27-) 

1,  2.  Novius  Calavius  and  Ovics  Calash 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  ont  at  Capua  in  B.  c.  314.  C  M*- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conspiracy,  are  beUeted  to  k**e 
made  away  with  themselves.    (Li?,  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofixivs  Calavii's,  son  of  Orius  Calsrini, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  B.  c.  321  the  Cam  pan  ians  exulted  oxer  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  tiui 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavius  taught  Vu 
feJlow-citixens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  anoth* 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvxus  Calavius,  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  &t>d  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  account*, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sscntjod 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  k»Te  of 
dominion.  In  B»  c  217,  when  Hannibal  kvl 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimenua,  Pscnriui 
Calavius  happened  to  be  in  retted  with  the  cL -f 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reason*  i<* 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  wen* 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ?p- 
proach  of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  sni 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  1" 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  s*e:> 
dancy  over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  u»  tfce 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  scr~* 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  R«roc  ;  ^ 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Roakini  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  manied  » 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  tiv 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  be 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  senator*  w 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senator*  op 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trul 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  taA 
justcr  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  deaik 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  succe*»* 
Krcw  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  sad 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  ta»» 
the  old  senators  should  retain  their  diguitj  and 
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bo  KberatecL  Calavius,  who  by  this  stratagem  had 
kid  the  senators  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
and  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
but  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
rrpnhlk,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
ciuiens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
uw  battle  of  Cannae,  in  a  c.  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
sii  winter-quarters  at  Capua.    Pcrolla,  the  son  of 
(alarms,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  had  sided  with  Deems  Magi  us, 
but  his  father  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  even  invited  father  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
guished Campanians.      But  Perolla  could  not 
conquer  his  hatred  of  the   Carthaginians,  and 
vent  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
u  murder  Hannibal.    When  Pacuvius  Calavius 
It  ft  the  banquet- room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  bloody  deign.    (Liv.  xxiii.  2—4, 
8,9.)  IL.S.] 

(ALA'VIUS  SABl'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 

CALCHA8  (KiAx*»X  »  «>n  of  Thestor  of  My- 
cenae or  Megara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  i.  69, &c,  xiii.  70.) 
He  foretold  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  even  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
tbfy  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (//.  ii.  322 ;  Ov. 
Met.  xii.  19,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97 ;  Pans.  i.  43. 
?  1.)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchas  should 
tie  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself ;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  for  Cal- 
chas met  the  famous  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
w>  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
*"*  was  going  to  give  birth  to— things  which 
Mopsus  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchas  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strub. 
Of.  p.  642, 8cc^  668 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lyeoph.  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  thus  :  a  sooth- 
sayrr  saw  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Orynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grapes  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  band, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vl  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
disputed  with  Mopt,us  the  administration  of  the 
f-racle  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chtu,  king  of  the  Lyci&ns,  while  Mopsus  Raid  that 
he  would  not  be  victorious.  The  latter  prophecy 
*ai  fulfilled  ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Conon,  NarrtU.  6.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  see 
bid,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Omentum.  [L.  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  caldus  is  a  shortened 
form  of  calidus,  and  hence  Cicero  (de  Invent,  it  9) 
wys  "  aliquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  et 
ftpentino  consilio  sit."1 

1.  C.  Caklivs  Calduh,  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Cnusus,  the  orator.  No  member  of  his  family 
had  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  office*,  but  he 


succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  his  activity  and 

eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 
(Cic.  pro  J 'lane.  21),  he  was  elected  in  B.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plcbs.  His  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(De  Leg.  iil  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic.  In  b.c.  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  (junta) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Epulones.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  B.  c  03,  Caldus  waa 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldus  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  I  25,  Brut.  45, 
in  Verr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Cons.  3,  pro  Muren.  8 ; 
J.  Obsequens,  111;  A  scon.  Argum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelii ;  1*1  ut.  Pomp.  7  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  12, 
14—16,  de  Orat.  ii.  64;  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Caelius  Caldus  or  not ;  com  p.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Cablius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
(ad  Fam.  ii.  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  4 — 6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  Caldhs,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  feeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  upon  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  [L.S.] 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  ('IsMsWifi  KoAiUaj), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  o.  1 333  to 
to  1347.    (Cantacux.  Hist.  Byx.  Ui.  21.)    He  was 
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a-  native  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  Aprus  in  Thrace, 
and  before  ho  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Orester  (De  Crxux^  ii. 
p.  1363,  &c,  and  1477,  &c),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Care,  Hid, 
JaL  ii.  p.  497,  &c,  ed.  Lond. ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grate,  xi.  p.  591,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Moww)A  KoAifaaj), 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Calecns,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1 360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamaa.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published:  —  1.  **  Libri  iv  ad  versus 
errores  Graecorum  dc  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti." 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulenvis,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stcnartius, 
Ingol&tadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  **  De  Essentia  ct 
Operatione  Dei "  (w*p«  oiclas  a*al  Ivtpiytlai),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Cora- 
bensius,  in  voL  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimnm 
Bibl.  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris  1672,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1 35 1.  3.  u  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei"(»spl  vhrrc«t  irol  w«pl  T&rdpx**  t^t  ko&o- 
Aiinjj  wlffTtwt).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  iL  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  vol  xxvi.  p.  345,  &c, 
od.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(  Wharton's  Append,  to  Caw's  Hid.  Lit,  i.  p.  55, 
&c;  Fabric  BUdioUL  Grace,  xi.  p.  453,  &c)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.  [Olbnur.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gen*,  i«  probably  derived  from  Calcs,  a  municipium 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Calcs  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  220,  &c.) 

1.  Q.  Foriua  Calbnus  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  (Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  FUKIUB  Q.  V.  C  N.  CALBNtR,  sou  of  No. 

1,  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  B.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nized P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  bis  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court.  This 


bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensiut,  thfWt  >.p 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  ac- 
quitted. However  the  law  was  passed,  and  Fsh<n 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  a.  c  69,  he  »*» 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  riet 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  Liw,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges  senators, equites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  tep> 
ratcly,  so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  wast 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  knom 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shared  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cicero  (ad  Aft  ii.  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citizens. 

In  a  c  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  hare  support.  1 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murderrd 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  had  hrm 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  GauL  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  a  c  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  0* 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Brondwam. 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  upon  Ckero 
at  his  Fonnian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  he  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  aits 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  AH.  ix.  ft.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenu*  again 
followed  him  as  legate  ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gwie 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  with  hi* 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them:  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  mast  and  after 
wards  returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Befrw 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Arhaia. 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchwne- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Pstr*. 
In  b.  c.  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c  44,  Calenoi 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transaction!  d 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  (Wo* 
(xlii.  1,  dec)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  a»  u» 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  huM 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  luly- 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.c.  4t, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antnnius,  Octsvianus  w» 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenoi, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp»;  for- 
tunately for  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  snrrenderrd 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  s  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  dnnne 
the  proscription  of  (b  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  gr**t 
M.  Terontius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenas,  sad  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  u> 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Frapm.  p. 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  CahuB*. 
(Cic.  ad  Fob,  v.  6,  ad  Att.  i.  14,  15,  xi.  15.  M  > 
Schol.  Bobtens.  pp.  330,  235 ;  Ascon.  ad  Mti^ 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli;  Cic  Philip,  viii.  4,  Ac;  Cat*- 
D.  G.  viii.  39,  B.  C.  ill  8,  26,  55;  Dion  Cas*. 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii.  14,  55,  xlviii.  10,  20;  Apf*"< 
B.  C.  iL  58,  v.  3,  12,  24,  33,  51, 61 ;  cocnp  OrtU 
Ouom.  TulL  ii.  p.  259.) 

3.  Calbnuk,  L.  (Furius),  is  mentioned  «lj 
by  Cicero  (c  lerr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnewn 
against  Vcrrea.  (L 
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CALIDIUS. 

CALE*NUS,  JTJ'LIUS,  an  Aeduan.  After 
the  tattle  of  Cremona,  in  a.  d.  69,  in  which  the 
•ray  of  Vitellius  wat  defeated  by  Anton  his  Pri- 
mal, Julius  Calenus,  who  had  himself  belonged  to 
the  Vitellian  party,  was  sent  to  Gaol  a*  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat.  ( Tac.  I/uL  iii.  35.)    [  L.  S. ] 

CALE'NUS,  M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS. 
[I'oavraj 

CALETOR  (KaAifTo#p),  a  son  of  Clytius,  slain 
it  Troy  by  the  Telantonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  xt. 
1)9;  Pan*  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
suae,  the  father  of  Apharcus,  occurs  in  //.  xiil 
S41.  [US.] 

CA'LOACUS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
rho  distinguished  himself  among  his  countrymen 
n  the  war  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  (Agr.  29,  Ac.) 
pm  a  noble  specimen  of  his  lore  of  liberty  in  the 
•perch  he  pots  into  his  mouth.  [  L.  8.] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Cosco- 
vits.1 

CALI'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cn.  Cali- 
>irs,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
.Test  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
-nator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verrcs. 
Be,  Terr.  iy.  20.) 

'1  (J.  Calidicb,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  99, 
nrried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
rllu*  Nmnidicus  from  banishment.    In  gratitude 
»r  this  service,  his  son  Q.  Me  tell  us  Pius,  who  was 
ben  consul,  supported  Culidius  in  his  canvas  for 
he  praetorship  in  it.  c.  80.    Calidius  was  accord- 
nriy  praetor  in  B.  c  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
"vanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
.vxused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Ix)l- 
ius  (not  (jallius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
condemned  by  bis  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
sf  the  purpose.    Aa,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
een  huge,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
raetorian  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
am  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
7;  Cic  pro  IHanc.  28,  29  ;  Cic  Verr.  Act  113; 
Vndo- Ascon.  ad  toe. ;  Cic  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
alidius  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Ion*,  about  b.  c  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
141  from  the  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
"Utes.  (Appian,  MUkr.  65.) 
•T.  M.  Calidius,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Ascon. 
•i  flc  Vtrr.  Act.  i.  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
ied  under  ApoUodorus  of  Pcrgnmns,  who  was  also 
he  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Euseb. 
'W  01.  179.  2.)    Cicero  passes  (Brut.  79,  80) 
high  panegyric  upon  Calidius'  oratory,  which  he 
hamcterixes  at  considerable  length,  and  pnrticu- 
viy  praises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style, 
tut  while  Calidius  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
"d  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
"is  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
*ling»  of  his  hearers  and  producing  conviction, 
elleius  Paterculus  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
lonensius,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
Ml  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
subtilitas"  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  wc  have 
fctuion  was  delivered  in  B.C.  64,  when  he  accused 
!•  liaJliu*,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  of  bri- 
ery. (Jallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
ntion  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  (Ascon.  in 
is  Toy.  eand.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  Brut.  80; 
wtus  «.  r.  Suf.  .)  In  B.  c  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
it  Lome  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  reeall  from  banishment.  (QuintiL  x.  L  §  23  ; 
Cic  pott.  Bed.  in  Sen.  9.)  In  B.  c  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Acmilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11, 
iii.  2.)  Ins.  c.  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clod i us  (Ascon. 
in  Milon.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  b.  c. 
64.  (Cael.  ap  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  delate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  P'ompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  tho 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  B.  c  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.  i.  2;  Euseb.  Chron.  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidiua  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Boman.  Frotpn.  p.  434, 
ice.  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Brutus,  p.  cvii.  and  Westermann's 
f ,>*/,.  der  Bom.  Beretlttamkeity  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot  with 
the  inscription  m.  camd.  q.  mi  cn.  fl.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius  Q.  Mctellus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
CALiniua,  but  this  last  is  a  geutile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(AU  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.     [W.  R.] 

CALI'UULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  a.  ii.  37  to  a.  d.  41.  His 
real  name  was  Cuius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  cutiguA,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  father  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, ho  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Seuec  Ite  Constant  18.)  He  was  tho 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
August  a.  d.  12.  (SuetCW.8.)  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle ;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Antium 
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that  he  was  bora  at  that  town.  His 
year*  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  father  in 
Germany,  and  he  grew  op  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  accordingly  very  popular. 
(Tac  Annal.  L  41,  C9  ;  Suet.  Gd.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
lvii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Scjanus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Gcrmanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  a*  o.  3*2,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Cnpreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bad  a 
master.  (Suet.  CaL  10 ;  Tac  Annul  vL20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less been  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  which  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (lviii.  23)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8 ;  Suet  CaL  12.) 

After  the  death  of  bis  wife,  in  March  a.  o.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  23; 
Tac  AnnaL  vi.  45,  &&)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  be 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet  CaJ. 
12;  Tac  AnnaL  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28; 
Phiio,  LegaL  ad  Cuu  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  o.  37*  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
rated his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  family  h  id  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Ctligula  had 
ad  ministered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Anmd.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
7J6.  73,  CaL  12;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  2  J.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Misenum  to 
Home,  Caligula  accomjianied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  sou  of  Ger- 
manicus.  Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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I  senate  and  the  people  gave  the  aovereia^  power  lo 
1  Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulation*  of  Tibe- 
rius.   (Suet  CaL  1 4  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 ;  crap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  6.  $  9.)   In  regard  to  ail 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  the** 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.    After  haricjf 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberias,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  toward*  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ssbes  con- 
veyed from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontiao  island*  '*> 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solemnity.    But  notwithstanding  the  fceiin; 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardooed  all 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  u 
instruments  against  the  members  of  his  family,  snd 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Forom. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  liad  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  be  also  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  cmsha 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  snd  decide  U* 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  time*. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  dripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor, he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Tbw 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  wtvs  released  and  restored  ta 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Cauma** 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  iixrea*d 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilicia. 

Gn  the  first  of  July  a.  d.  37,  Caligula  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship  together  with  Cbmdiu, 
his  father's  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  twa 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seised  by  a  srriiw* 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  lin- 
ing.   He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  nun.  Hitberu 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  1* 
perfectly  justified  by  the  justice  and  moderatx*  be 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  s  diabolical 
than  a  human  being— he  acts  completely  hke  * 
madman.    A  kind  of  savageness  and  gross  volup- 
tuousness had  always  been  prominent  feature*  m 
his  character,  but  still  we  ore  not  justified  in  up- 
j>osing,  as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  of  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo- 
sition ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  hit  ill"** 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loosed 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  theav 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Til*- 
rius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  be  had 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  prwxp*  jnttmtmHt>  ta 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wisbrd 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness ;  an  J 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lire*  f* 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  thf* 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of.  his  own 
family,  and  among  them  bis  grandmother  Anton* 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Ennia  Naevia.  to  make  sway 
with  themselves.    His  thirst  for  Mood  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  bis  victims,  and  msr- 
dering  soon  ceased  to  be  the  consequence  «f  b* 
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hatred ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment with  him.    Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
miirht  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out. 
Often  when  he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  hare  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
agony.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
were  more  favourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petitors than  to  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
tad  only  one  head." 

Bat  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
tuousness and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
l>rusilla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
worshipped  at  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
>ofe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
di'igracefully  contracted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  last- 
ing influence  over  him  was  Caesonia.  A  point 
which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
brain  is,  that  in  his  self- veneration  he  went  so  far 
a*  to  consider  himself  a  god :  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo,  or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  he 
would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  offer  sa- 
crifices to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
in  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  bis  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  be  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money, 
lie  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incitatus,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  but  a  com- 
plete niadnuui  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
like  these. 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
surpass  belief.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he.  nearly  drained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
less manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  llniae  and 
Puteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  bad  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
»uch  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  scut  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  On  the  birth  of  bis  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  A.  D.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  bad  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gao- 
tulicus  and  Acmilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemacus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  w  hich  his  whole  reign,"  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  bis  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chacrea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
a.  d.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chacrea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turf.  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buripd.  (Sucton.  Calit/ula  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  I  ]  AurcL  Vict.  De  Cats.  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  <  \  ksar 
avu.  okrm.  p.  m.  tr.  pot.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Divvs  avo. 

PATER  PATRIAK.  [L.  S.] 
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CALIPPUa  [Calippits.] 
CALLAESCHRUS.  LAntistatr*.] 
CALLA1CUS,  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 
CALLAS.  [CalaM 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEME'TRIUS  (An/of- 
rptos  KaWaricw6s),  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work  ou  Europe  and  Asia  (»«pl  E&jt&nis  xal 
Aaiat)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AvrucJpa ;  Strab.  L  p.  60 ; 
Dionys.  Hal  de  oomp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Mocrob. 
10;  Schol.  ad  TheocriL  I  G5,  x.  19;  Marcian. 
Hemcl.  passim.)  [L.  S,] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAi<f3ijr),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viii.51)  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  a  c.  480.  [  E,  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAA«£8ni),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenacus  (xiii.  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled  "Ayvoia  was  ascribed  by  seme  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliadcs.    (Athen.  ix. 

401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenacus 
It  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliadcs  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleides,  b.  c  40."l,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fact  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Dipliilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meineke  {Hist.  Cril.  Com.  Or.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenacus  is  a  mistake  for  Co] lias.        [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAttfoiji),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  (Din/.  Merttr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Grace  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.J 

CALLI'ANAX  (KaAAid*a£),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a.  c  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Hcrophilus,  and  nppears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  El  ct  Arrrd  KoAA/woij 
iydvaro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (//.  xxi.  107), 
KdrQavt  Kal  ndrpowAos,  Zw*p  <r4o  woAAoV  dftt'ii  we. 
(Galea,  Continent,  in  Uippocr.  **  Epid.  Vf."  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1 45  ;  Pallad.  Comment  Uippocr. 

*  Epid.  Vir  $  8,  apud  Dietz,  Schol.  in  tiifpocr. 

*  Gal.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  12.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
CALLI'ARUS  (KaAAiopoiJ,  a  son  of  Odoedocus 

and  Lnonoroc,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  it*  name.  (Steph. 
Byx.*.r.)  [I*  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAAfai),  a  son  of  the  Heraclcid 
king  Tcmenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hyrnelho,  to  his  sons.  (Apot- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KoAA/ot, 
'Im'moi),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
to^h.  Jr.  283;  ScboL  ad  loc;  Perixon.  ad  Atl 
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V.  It.  xiv.  1 6.)    They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
-bearer 


mty  of  torch-b«  »rer  at  the  Ek 
and  claimed  descent  from  Triptoiemus.  (Xea.  HdU 
vi.  3.  §  6.) 

1.  Hipponicus  In  the  first  of  the  family  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (SoL  15,  coop.  FU. 
Praec  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Sota, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  «ft*sV<-a* 
B.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  ab&tained  from  inter- 
ference  with  landed  property.  Of  this  infotmstion 
they  ore  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  ate,  sad 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  punta*  ot 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bdckh  think*, 
however  (PmU.  Earn,  of  Athens,  b.  iv.  ch.  3k  iktt 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Calliar  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probsbiy 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodottu 
(vi.  121)  as  n  strong  opponent  of  Peiustratns,  sad 
as  the  only  man  in  Athena  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tyrant's  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  Mime  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapu* 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122 ;  see  Luther,  ad 
loe.)y  we  loam,  that  he  spent  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  sml 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  b,  c.  564  (Srbol 
ad  Aristopk.  At.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  u 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wi« 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  many  say 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  Hipponicus  II.,  surnaroed  Amnion,  son  d 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  incroas»ed  hi*  wealth  coo- 
bidcrably  by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  mas 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  bein*  all  dc» 
stroyed  Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  hU  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  ts 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrian*  (ccmp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  u 
given  by  Athenacus  (xiL  pp.  536,  t,  537,  a)  <w 
the  authority  of  Heracleidea  of  Pectus ;  bat  it  m 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  o» 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successfid  one  a  c. 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99—101.)  Possibly  the  an<^ 
dote,  like  that  of  Callias  \ajtit6w Somes  below,  wm 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Atheu* 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  IL,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  i» 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon;  soJ 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  • 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  oat  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  sle* 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  Smoc6wKovtos  (Plut.  Arislteid.  5;  ScboL 
ad  Aristopk.  Nub.  65;  Hesych.  and  Said.  »  r- 
\ajcK6-wKovros),  which,  however,  we  may  perhi;* 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  BaBvrKavrou 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  familj,t  wesltk 
(Bbckh,  PubL  Ecom.  of  Athene  b.  iv.  ch.  3)  H» 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  it 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  (Aristrid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speak*  of  » 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  en  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristci.les,  who  wn»  hi-> 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  matt 
therefore  hare  taken  place  before  u.  c  468,  tac 
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jmbstJe  date  of  Aristeides'  denth.  In  Herodotus 
(ril  151)  Callias  is  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
.A  then*  to  Artaxerxes;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodorua,  who  ascribes 
to  the  victories  of  C'imon,  through  the  negotiation 
•f  Calhas,  B.  c.  449,  a  peace  with  Persia  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
trraty  hi  question.  (  Paua.  i.  8  ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Wee- 
trling,  ad  lot:;  Mitford's  Greece*  ch.  xi.  sec  3,  note 
11:  Thirl  wall's  GV«or,  vol.  iii.  pp.37,  38,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to;  Bockh,  Vubl.  Econ. 
of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  12,  b.  ir.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes,  and 
m  condemned  to  a  fine  of  60  talents,  more  than 
12.000/.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Kna.  de  Ful*  Ley.  p.  428;  Lys.  pro  Aristoph, 

5.  liirmxicus  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
and  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
Tarogra,  &  c.  426.  (Time  iii.  91 ;  Diod.  xii.  65.) 
lie  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  B.  c.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  ( Andoc.  c  Alcib. 
p.  30.)  It  must  therefore  have  been  his  divorced 
•  iff,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plut  I'erie.  24;  eomp.  Palm,  ad  Aristoph,  Av. 
•283 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  65.)  His  daughter 
llipnarete .became  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
docides, that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc. 
e.  Alcib.  p.  30;  Plut  Alcib.  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  II  i  I'ponicus  was  married  to  Theodorus,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocrntcs  the  orator.  (Isocr.  de 
lUa.  p.  353,  a.)    In  Plato's  **  Cratylus,*'  also  (pp. 

391),  Hcrmogcnes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hipponicus  and  brother  of  Callias ;  but,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  father's  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  ( Mem.  ii.  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate. (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Acl.  V.  II.  xiv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
cletm  the  sculptor. 

6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  Hipponicus  HI.  by  the 
hdr  who  married  Pericles  (PluL  Peric.  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
bte  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  u.  c  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
ahle  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  **  Flatterers  " 
of  Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  b.  c.  421,  as  having 
mmtty  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c)    In  B.C.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andocides  by  a  charge  of  profa- 
nation, in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  (Andoc  de  Alyst.  §  110, 
he  );  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
leased,  the  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt.    In  B.C.  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  5.  8  13.)  He 
wru  hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
*"*»  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
ttegntiate  peace  with  that  state  in  n.c  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
almrd  and  self-glorifying  speech  of  his  {Hell,  vi.  3. 
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§  %  &c,  comp.  t.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro* 
pensities  appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  father's  death,  as  the  uevil 
genius**  (dAmf/xot)  of  his  family.  (Andoc.  de  Afyst. 
§  130,  &c. ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  429,  Av.  284, 
Ac. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Han.  502;  A  then.  iv.  p. 
169,  a.;  AeL  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon's  a  Banquet,"  and  also  that  of  Plato's  *  Pro- 
tagoras,** is  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protngonm  and 
Socrates.  (See  Plat.  Rrotoy.  pp.  335,  338 ;  comp. 
Plat  A  pel.  p.  20,  a.,  Tkeaet.  p.  165,  a.,  Cratyl. 

C.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
imself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  fttiTpafvprris  instead  of  JooVwxcf  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  ( Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c ; 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  Ron.  §  50.)  Aclian's  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenneus  by  memory.  (Ael.  V.If. 
iv.  23 ;  Perixon.  ad  loc.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc  de  Alyst.  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  1 10  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Callias.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLIAS  (KaXKlas).  I.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  family  of  the  Iamidac  ( Pind.  (Mymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baria,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  it.  c.  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  liis  descendant*  \v  ere  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut  Cim.  4;  Ncpos,  Cim.  1.)  He 
appears  to  hare  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  9ooovxo<<  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining* 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  n.  c  405. 
(Bockh,  Dissert,  on  the  Aline*  of  Ixturion,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians  b.  c.  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea,  (Thuc 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  xii.  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  from  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  a<xp6s  *al  i\\6yiuoi  ysy ovsy.  (Pseudo- 
Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  119;  Buttmann,  ad  /or.) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Mncsarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalets,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Acschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  island, 
and  establishing  a  genend  Euboean  congress  at 
Chalcis.   Plutarchus  accordingly  applied  to  Athens 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  tent  into  Eu- 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  B.  c.  850.  (Aesch.  c  CUs. 
§$  85-88,  de  Fait.  Lag.  §  180;  Dem.  de  Pac  §  5; 
Pint.  Pkoe.  12.)  After  this  Calliaa  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king;  hot,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcis,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(owTd^eti)  from  Ore  us  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gara,  and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
b.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  projected  attempt 
on  Ambracia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival's  support  of  Callias  to  corruption;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  hare  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  c  Cte*. 
§  89,  &c ;  Dem.  Pkilipp.  iii.  §  85 ;  ThirlwaU's 
Greece^  voL  vi.  p.  1 9.)  In  b.  c.  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Clcitarchus  and  Philistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Callias.   (Dem.  de  Cor. 

86,  99,  &c;  Philipp.  iii.  §§  23,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
xvL  74 ;  Plut  Dem.  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  b.  c  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  **  the  Crown."  See  Aesch.  c  Oct.  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  B.c  1 72. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'LLI  AS (KoAA(os),  literary.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.)  a  son  of  Lysimachua, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (crxoontirKoKos).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  ( x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  u.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Equit.  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  a  c  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[Calludbs],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
b.  c  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  viz,  AfyoVrioj,  'AToAdVrn  (Zenob.  iv.  7)t 
KuKKttwtt  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Athcn.  ii.  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  264),  IlfO^Tcu 
(Athcn.  via.  p.  344  ;  SchoL  ad  Arutoph.  Av.  31, 
151;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  18),  HdrpaXoh  and  3XoA4- 
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fbrrtt.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  CaHka 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  44ft,  ihl) 
colls  the  author  of  a  ypat^auiruc^  rpay^Hc.  u  un- 
certain. (Comp,  A  then.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  vi. 
p.  300,  xii.  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii.  113;  Ett- 
mol.  M.  s.  e.  tlw  •  Meineke,  IIvL  Cnt  Cm. 
Gr.  p.213,&c) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  sn 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  (Anlh,  Grate.  XL  233; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos  a  Greek  (rnunroanio 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (riii  p,  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  per*=r» 
born  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeui.  (Casp. 
A  then.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian  who  vt<\\t  i 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  Be  lived,  u 
Joseph  us  (e.  Apion.  i.  8)  expresses  it,  long  sntt 
Philistus,  but  earlier  than  Timaeus.  From  u  - 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  droit  o: 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  tsti^ 
'Aya&McAca,  or  wtpl  'Aya&ottXi*  Impin,  ssd 
sometimes  nlso  bv  Roman  writers  **  Hi»toria  it 
Rebus  Siculis."  ( Athen.  xiL  p.  542 ;  Aefiaa>/fot 
An.  xvi.  28  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  hi.  4); 
Mocrob.  So/,  v.  19 ;  Dionys.  i.  42 ;  Fest  a  r.  ft* 
main.)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  dorr; 
tho  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  b.  c  317  to  239.  sad 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  xzL  Ex. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fraprnents  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  in 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodoras  (xxl  Ex.  p.  Ml) 
states,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  AgatWn 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  troth  d 
history  to  base  gain  ;  and  that  he  went  even  »  fcr 
in  distorting  the  troth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  sod 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  rf 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praise  worth 
actions.    (Comp.  Said.  «.  v.  KaXAlas.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contest- 
pomry  of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Pi" tin h 
(Dem.  5,  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  844,  c)         [L  S  ] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aruiu*. 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Poliorceles.  (Vitrav. 
x.  16.  $5-)  tW  I  l 

CALLl'BIUS  (KoAA^o*).    1.  The  Hsrra^ 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spsr 
tans  occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Th  ru 
tyrants,  &  c  404.    The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  Athkw 
(whom  the  Thirty  pat  to  death  for  presaninr  ts 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  exer- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  dciwanonr 
common  with  Spartan  governors.    The  tyrant* 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of*  »*♦ 
— and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  n«e  hi*  id- 
dicrs  at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  then 
oppression.    (Xen.  HelL  ii.  3.  §|  13, 14 ; 
xiv.  4;  Plut.  Lymmd.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  psrty  •» 
Tegea,  a  c  370,  who  having  foiled  in  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  for  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  npp*^  1/1 
arms.  They  were,  howover,  defeated  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader,  Staaippus,  and  Proxcnus,  the  cor 
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league  of  Callibius,  was  slain.  Callibius  on  this 
retreated  with  his  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  $taftippns,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
forcement for  which  he  had  tent  from  Mantineia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis;  but  the  party  of  Callibius  unroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial.  (Xen.  HJL  vi.  5.  §6,  &&;  comp.  Paus. 
viiL  27.)  [  E.  E.J 

CALLTCLES  (KoAAucA^i),  a  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  a.  c., 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (IM  Mcth.  Med. 
ii.  7.  toL  x.  p.  1 42)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirici.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CALLICLES  (KoAAmA^s).  1.  A  statuary  of 
Megara,  who  lived  about  B.  c,  400.  (See  Siebelis, 
ad  t'aiu.  iiu  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
have  been  Olympian  victors  (Pans,  vi  7.  §§  1,  3), 
and  philosophers.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  II.  iV.  xxxr.  10.  s.  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  painter,  Callicles,  mentioned  by  Varro. 
(/mow.  p.  236,  Bip.)  [ W.  I.] 

C  A  LL  l'C  R  AT  ES  (  KoA  Aatpdrnr ) ,  h  istorical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en- 
irced  at  Plataea  (&c  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
wire  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrifices 
should  be  favourable.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
iz.  85,  his  name  occurs  among  the  Jp4V«t  who 
vera  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  from  the  Helots,  The  word  iptVt  r,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  "youths,"  but  has  probably  its  original 
signification  of  **  commanders."  (See  M  tiller,  Dor. 
ii-  p.  315  ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  ii.  p.  350,  note  ) 

2.  Callicrates  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
«f  Dion  by  Nepos  (ZMb*,  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pui  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  [Cam.ippi/3.] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Pt<>leniy  III.  (Euergetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model  He  is 
■aid  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
1- lyases  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Amen,  vi  p.  251,  d.) 

4»  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
wjoewhat  disreputable  part  in  tbe  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaean*, 
solemnly  recorded  in  B.  c  181,  Lacedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
ved for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
l*P*id  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
tyr  the  Achaean  s.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
•ent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  B.  c.  179, 
Callicnoes  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
tat  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
rrord,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
'han  the  will  of  Rome.  The  assembly,  however, 
broured  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
^'tawadors,  of  whom  Calibrates  was  one,  to  lay 
it  before  the  Roman  senate.    But  he  grievously 


abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  city  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvL  1—3.)  In  b.  c- 
174  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xli.  23,  24.)  Early  in  b.  c 
168  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Mara  us,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8—10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  B.  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrates  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  tho  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  1 7  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  8,  xxxiL  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Paus.  vii.  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  Callicrates  was  visited  on  his  head, — if, 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  B.  c  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodinns  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  tho  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  b.  c. 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oronians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalcidas 
by  a  capital  charge ;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  tho 
danger  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  B.  c.  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  ns 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  **  his  death,"  says 
Pausanias,  '*  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country."   (Paus.  vii.  11,  12.)    [E.  E.J 

CALLrCRATES(KaAAurpdrnt), literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeua  (xiii.  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Movxluv,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middb  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  Com.  Or.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seenis  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  (card 
HooQivovs  Trapav6putsvy  which  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Deinarcbus.    (Dionys.  IMmank. 
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1 1 .)  But  no  work  of  Callicratca  waa  known  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionysiu*  of  Halkarna&sua 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  lie  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian.  Vo- 
piscus  (Aural.  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  CaJIicratcs  as  by  far 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'CRATES  (KaX\iKpdrr,t).  1.  An  ar- 
chitect, who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Purthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut. 
J'erkl.  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallncss  of  his  works.  (Aclinn,  V.  H.  L  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  small  that  oue  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs.  (Pun.  H.  N.  vii.  21,  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Atbenaeus  (ix.  p.  782,  B.), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  I.J 
.  CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KoAA^aWSar)  was  sent 
out  in  b.  c.  406  to  succeed  Lysander  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight-forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  Uad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Lysander's  partiians  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  be  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licratidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince'*  doors,  and  be  withdrew  from  Sard  is  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  be  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaeroon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Mcthymna.  This  but  place  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'WiKa.r6mrri<Toi.  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
•top  to  his  adultery  with  the  *-a,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  bim  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas then,  leaving  Kteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginuhae,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
bis  steersman,  lierraon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
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ben :  as  Diodonts  and  Plutarch  teO  it,  the  sooth- 
sayer foretold  the  admiral's  death.  His 
any  rate,  *V  Iwi  *htu  to>  2»d>rair, 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidas  is  a  tone- 
what  refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt  Spar- 
tan of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  guiletrw-r^* 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  lie  mldrd)  sot 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
bis  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
I  onions  were  :  **  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  sb**." 
(Xen.  1I«U.  L  6.  §§  1 — 33;  Diod.  xiii.  76—79, 
97—09 ;  Plut.  Lpand.  5—7,  J'dop.  2,  Apopk- 
thegm.  Loam ;  Cic  de  QfT.  i.  24,  30.)  Aebao 
tells  us  (  V.  If.  xii.  43),  that  be  rose  to  the  prin- 
leges  of  citiaensbip  from  the  condition  of  a  shut 
(m^s*);  but  see  Mitford'a  Creeor,  ch.  xx.  set  2, 
note  4.)  IE.  K.] 

CALLICRATIDAS  (KaAA«*o«T3ef),  s  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras.  Pour  extracts  from  his  writiojrs 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happineu 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeua.  (Horil.  Ixx.  II,  Ixxit. 
16 — 18.)  [A.O.) 

CALLI'CRITUS  (KaX\itcptrot\  a  Thebon, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotian*  to  the 
Roman  senate,  B.  c,  187,  to  remonstrate  spin* 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeci- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  baoisbmrnt 
had  been  pasBwl  against  him  both  for  sacrilefr  sad 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllaa  [see  p.  502,  a,] ;  sad 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  behalf  erf 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sto- 
teucc  which  had  been  legally  pronoui  iced.  Tbe 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ni  li- 
ma tely  the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed, 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  waa  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  BtK-otuc 
assembly  tbe  views  of  Perseus.  He  appears  e»en 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king's  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  tbe 
Utter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xliL  13, 40.)  [E.  E-] 

CALLICTER  (KoAAjjmjp),  su roamed  Marri- 
0*to r,  a  Greek  poet,  tbo  author  of  four  epigram*  sf 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (AmtU. 
Grace,  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Brunck,  JsW.iL  pp. 
294,  529.)  [Li) 

CALLIDE'MUS(KoAAf8i»/40»),  a  Greek  anther 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Punr 
(/Y.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  bin  si 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  «f 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chalcis  from  the  fact  <4 
brass  (xoAmff)  being  discovered  there  first.  [LS.] 

CALLI'DIUS.  [Caudiusl] 

CALLIGE1TUS  (KaAAf7s«ro»),  a  Megtrian, 
and  TIMAOORAS  (Ti^opos),  a  Cyricaa,  «*» 
sent  to  Sparta  in  a  c.  412  by  Phanukuas,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  indnce  the  Lacedswaooaat 
to  wnd  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  as** 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Atheo* 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  iafc- 
ence  of  A  lei  blades,  preferred  sending  a  nVrt  w 
Chios;  but  Calligeitus  and  Timagoras  would  not 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  bw*t 
which  they  brought  from  Pharnabaxus  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a"  separate  fleet,  which  left  Pckponnesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (That  viiL  6,  8, 
39.)  , 

CALL1GENEIA  (KaAAry-Vm),  a  suraaaw  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  com  pan  ion,  or  of  Uses, 
( Aristoph.  Tkesm.  300,  with  the  Schol ;  He»y<* 
*.e.;  Phot.  Lt*.$.r.)  O  &J 
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CALLI'OENES  (KaAAr>«Vnt),  the  name  or 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  hit  last  illness  at  Amphipoli*,  a.  c. 
1 79,  and  concealed  hit  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arriral  of  Perseus  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great -danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  xL 
bt>.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L'ALLI'MACIIUS  (KoAA/moXoj).  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  SijiMS  of  Aphidna,  held 
t:ie  office  of  Polemarch,  B.  c  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
rjiny  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  moch  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  Artemis  a  hfifer  for  every 
fflwiny  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  he  had  given  hit  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
wh**u  the  toiccs  of  the  ten  general*  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
irrtance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Callimachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
icule  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  trrod 
Tt:^ij.  ( Herod,  vi.  109—1 1 4 ;  Plut.  Arutid.  et 
Muj.  2,  Sjutpa*.  I  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Arit- 
Kq.  658 ;  Pans.  i.  15.) 
2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatea,  who,  by 
hi*  skiil  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
A  mints  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans  in  B.  c.  71  j  and  when  Lucullus 
hid  sticceedcd  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
(allimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
t^ipe  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
»f  iaicullua  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  a  c.  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisus.  (Plut.  Lucull.  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
U--U.  Mitkr.  78,  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)   [E.  E.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAA//iax<»*)»  one  °f  406 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
f**ts  was  according  to  Suidas  a  son  of  Battus 
sad  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
«f  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  (/&.  53) 
and  others  call  him"  simply  Battiades.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  llennocrntcs  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Mcnsjs,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
ntcemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
Inm  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.    (Suid.  ;  Strab. 

p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
ftHgn  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes  the  successor  of  Phila- 
delphus.  (SchoL  ad  CuUim.  Hymn,  ii.  26.)  It 
xm  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  ihe  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
ta'is  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
"ttor  of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  b.  c 
-W.  (Ritschl,  Die  Alexandria.  Diblioth.  £c.  pp. 
19,  (!4,  &c.)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
iuaeme.it  of  A.  Ocllius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
I'e  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatime,  who  was 
named  to  Stascnorus  and  a  son  Callimachus 
*ho  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
^  *ptc  poem  Tltpt  m/\<Ttty. 

t "allimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
{grammarians  critics  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes  Philos- 
tcphanus  Aristophanes  of  Byxantiutn,  Apollonius 
Rhodius  Ister,  and  Hcnnippus  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
gnat  book  was  equal  to  a  great  cviL  (A then.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works  «ince  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  &c,  are  completely  lost. 

The  ^poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.    These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  hue  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.    Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.    There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.    2.  Seventy-three  epigrams  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  Arcbibius  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marian  us  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies    These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  u  De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.    If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (QuintiL  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propcrtius  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.    We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Afrio,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories  religious  ceremonies  and  other 
customs.    The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is  * 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments.   2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'ExdAn,  which 
was  the  name  of  on  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
ngainst  the  Morathonian  bull.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus,  and  we  still 
possess  some  fragments  of  the  original.  The  works 
entitled  TaAdrtui  and  TKavKos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
Apollo  mum  Rhodius. 

Of  his  name  reus  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  nlra£  vovto- 
tawvr  ffvyyptmfidrttv,  or  wu»o*ff  r£r  iv  wdo-p 
•wai&tltf  SutXafi^dyruv  teal  &v  cvyiypax^ay^  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  rarious  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  classified,  so  that  CaUimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators 
law-givers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (Athen.  ii.p.  70,  vi.  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  .585,  xv.  p.  669  ;  Diog.  LaerL  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336;  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  r.  n/rat.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following : — 1.  Moxttruov,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it,  2.  n#pl  dyetrwr.  3.  'Etfrurol  ivofuurlat.  3. 
&au[xd<Tta  or  SavfiaTuv  rip  sir  iweuray  tt)v  yijf 
ical  tow  out  trruv  awaywyfa  a  work  similar,  though 
prol>ably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  'Twofur/inara  ioroptitd. 
5.  tiofitfta  fiapSapucd,  6.  Krtffits  vr^cuv  ko! 
w6k*w.  7.*Apyout  oixuTfioi.  8.  Htpl  dvifiwr,  9. 
Tltpl  opvtttv.  10.  Svmysryi)  woto/uS*,  or  wspl 
t£v  if  oiKovfUvy  vorafusV,  &c,  &c.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  (BihL  Gnuc  ill  p.  815,  &c) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus  appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8va,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gelcnius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  156b*,  foL  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poctae  principes  Heroici  Carminis." 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  Tulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577* 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty- three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
*  by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Rentier,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ex.  Sponheim.    This  edition 
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I  ts  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Ernesti  si 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo^  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Graevius'  edition,  s 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  note*  by  Hem^r 
hois  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  «ub*cqu^nt  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Larsner 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Vober  (Leipzig, 
1817,  8vc),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  181S, 
8vo.).  [L.S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  who  most  hs»e 
lived  about  the  second  century  a,  a,  as  he  is  xwo- 
tioned  by  Zeuxia,  (Galen,  Chmmemt  w  Htppccr. 
"Epid.  VI."  L  5.  vol  xyii.  pt.  i  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  word* 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  bat 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloss.  Hiyporr. 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  *b« 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  wrk 
De  Conmu.  (H.  N.  xxl  9.)  [W.  A  C] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaAA/^aX.il  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.    (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  f  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Teges 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  a  c  396,  CaUhntchos 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Panssani 
(i.  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  sit 
of  boring  marble  (root  kl&ovs  wpwrot  fr^ravi), 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  60)  thiokt  U  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  » 
late  a  period.    By  these  inventions  as  well  ss  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  although  br 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.    He  was  » 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  nrrree- 
tion,  by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  roach  can-, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Ihonvtiu* 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamis  to  the  ontor 
Lysias  (tjjs  AswtoVwtoj  ivtKa  mu  ttjs  x*/*™)- 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletua  sod 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  ffSf«**r 
Koi  /tryoAoTt x*oy  koI  d£io>uaTur*V.  {Jmdie.  /sorr.r. 
3.)    Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  kimself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  wunftfTixm- 
(Paua.  i.  26.  §  7.)    Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s,  I  if) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname  :  44  Semper  calumniator  sui  nee  fined 
habeas  diligentiae ;  ob  id  «o«ifo'T«x*"'  apptHstss." 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  **  propter  clegas- 
tiam  et  subtilitatero  artis  marmoreae  ab  Atbemw*- 
sibus  Kcrrd'Tfx»'Of  fuerat  nominatus.**   Silng  (CW- 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  thst 
<roTOTT}(«T«x»'oi  must  be  read  instead  of 
Ttxvo* ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  sccoont  d 
Pliny's  translation,  M  calumniator  sui."  Whether 
the  Korirtx^os  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  secowi 
surname  (as  Siebclis  supposes,  ad  /'aw.  i.  26.57), 
cannot  be  decided.    So  much  is  certain,  that  Csl- 
limachus'  style  was  too  artificial.    Pliny  (£&)• 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  bis  excess** 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  aU  i«* 
beauty.    Pausanias  (i.  26.  §  7)  describes  a  goW" 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  vhde 
year  without  ever  going  out.    It  is  scirce.v  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  CaUimachus,  mentioned  br 
Pliny  (U),  should  be  our ^mry, sJthoo^  I « 
u  generaUy  identified  with  hiriu^  [W.  L] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KoAAi^W),  snmamcd  6 
KWet,  or  the  ernb,  on  account  of  his  fondness 
far  that  kind  of  shell-fish  (Athen.  iii.  p.  100,  c), 
m  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
doo  barest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Ar.tipater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  the 
Mimioniana  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
(ins*  in  a.  c  323.  When  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
( iHnaedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  upon  the  outbreak  against 
Pbocion  ia  b>  c  31 7.    The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pytaocles  were  put  Jo  death  along  with  Pbocion, 
tnd  Csilimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
reaped  in  safety.    (Plut.  Dem.  27,  Pkoc  27,  33, 
Jo.)    CaJ  limed  on  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (Athen.  Lc  p.  104,  c  <L,  viii.  p.  339,  f., 
xiv.p.6l4,d.) 

CALLLMORPHUS  (KoXAf^op^oj),  an  army- 
surgeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
<  >iturii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'laroptai 
Uajfiucalt  /listoria  I'arthica,  which  may  perhaps 
hare  been  an  account  of  Trojan's  campaigns,  A.  D. 
114—116,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lucian 
(Qmo/n.  Uistor.  nit  Consent.  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
lifnuore.  [W.A.G.] 

CALLI'NES  (KeAAf#wt),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
total  companion-cavalry  (riff  linrov  riji  treupuens) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  a.  c 
324.  (Arrian,  Amah.  vii.  II.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KoAAiVurot),  sumamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
lie  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  OaJlienus  (a.  d.  2.59—268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Genethlias.  (Suid.  *.  tw. 
KaXXUfucot,  r«y^0Au>f,  and  *Iot»Aio*dj  Adprov.) 
Suidas  and  Eudocia(p.  268)  mention  several  works 
<>f  Calltnicus,  an  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
"  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought.  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Albums'  **  Excerpt  Rhet.  et  Sophist.** 
pp.  256— 238,  and  in  OrellPs  edition  of  Philo, 
**De  VII  Spect.  Orb.*  Lipsiae,  1 8 1 6,  8  vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Rudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
toe  preface  to  bis  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  36,  vi.  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.  [Sbucucus  ] 
CALLI'NUS(KoA*uw).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
••riiest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Arthilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment, and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
•°»ne  at  about  b.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
&  c.  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linns  as  for  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
titan  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  are  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
udrhnis  (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  and  Athenaeua  (xiL 
P-  525).  But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems  mentioned  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeandcr  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  a.  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  730,  or  shortly  before 
Arcbilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self, however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  (Fraynu  2,  com  p. 
Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
B.  c  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant. (Stobaeus,  Floril.  U.  19.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  u  Poetae  Grace i 
Minores."  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  Co/lint,  Tyrtaei  et  A  sit  Fray- 
mitiia  (Leipsig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Bergk 's  Poetae 
Lyrici  Graeci,  p.  303,  &c.  (Com p.  Francke,  Colli- 
hhs,  sive  Quaestione*  de  Origine  Carminit  Fleyiaci, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo.;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  Philol 
Monaornt.  iii.  p.  571  ;  Bode,  Gesek.  der  Lyriteh. 
DicktkuiuL,  i.  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  CaUinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermionc,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  70-74.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'OPE.  [Musab.J 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
"  Calliopius  recensui,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist.  Eugraphius, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plattdite  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria :  **  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fabulam  tenninasset  elevabat  aulaeum 
scenae,  et  alloqucbatur  populum,  Vo$  valet e,  Vo* 
plaudit*  sive  favete;"  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of 
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tuL  Darth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopius  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
.the  celebrated  Flaccua  Albinus  or  Alcuinus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
**  Dominus  Albinus  nmgister  optimus  Calliopicua," 
i. e.  totus  a  Calliope  ct  Mums  formatus;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopius 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Funccius,  de  Inerti  ac  Deere- 
pita  Linguae  Latinue  Senedute,  c  it.  §  xxxii.;  Far 
brie  BiU.  Lot.  lib.  i  c.  iii.  §§  3  and  4 ;  East 
Swartii  Analccta,  iii.  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert. 
vi.  20 ;  RitschL  De  emendoL  Fab.  TerentU  dispute 
Wratislav.  4 to.  1838.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPH  AN  A,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  b.  c 
98,  the  praetor  urban ua  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
licnses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  24.)        [L.  S.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAA«p»>),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  {hnnestas)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(7j5ai^,  volujAas).  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast.  (Cic  de  Fin.  ii.  6,  1 1, 
iv.  18,  v.  8,  25,  de  Off.  iii.  33,  Tuec  r.  30,  31 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAi^),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  (Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KoAAnnr/Jtjj),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiadcs 
and  Agcsilaus.  (Plut.  Alcib.  32,  Ayei.  21 ;  Athcn. 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  bo  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (»»0n«e».  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  xv. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Stmttis  entitled  Callippidcs 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meinekc,  Frxufm.  Com.  tiruec.  i.  p.  226);  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
tHast.  Tut/,  ii.  p.  1 1 9.)  [  L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KdAXimrof),  historical.  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  ditciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him  I 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion's  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  tlutt  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  Hut  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  n.c.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  cauao  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  UBurper  was  un- 
»ucce<wful;  but,  a  short  time  after,  HippareuuA,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dio»ysiu%  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated  | 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  flight.  lie  now 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  bat 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  last  be 
and  Leptinca,  with  their  mercenaries,  cm»ed  om 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rbcghun,  which  vu 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysius  the  Yoaagcr. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  citiaro*  of 
Rhegium  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Caiiip- 

Eus  himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  treated 
is  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  unable  to  sansfr 
their  demand.*,  he  was  murdered  by  ln»o»  n  frier  d*. 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  b»ord,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  assassinated  Dine 
(Plut  Dion.  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Vmd.  p.  553, 
d. ;  Diod.  xvi.  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xi  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  b.  c.  332.  He  bribed  his  competitors  in  tbe 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  tSe 
prise.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Eleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  cotnj*-:  - 
tors  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  II*  j*- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  from  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  freqwat 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  lie  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  statsct 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  ikttenag 
to  the  Athenians.    (Paua.  v.  21.  8  3,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerocles,  a  brave  wo- 
man der  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the 
Gauls,  b.  c  279.  He  was  stationed  with  hit  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopylae  to  guard  tbe  pass.  (rW 

i.  3.  §  4,  x.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  An  tenor  were  sent  by  tbe  king,  in  a.  «- 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Teuedoa,  to  protect  the  ttatit- 
ports  that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo- 
nians from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Liv.  xli». 
28.)  [L 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAAtwwor),  literary.  I.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Atheaacu* 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  enut>«i 
Pannychis.  Porsou  proposed  to  read  in  this  jm»- 
sage  Hipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  i» 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy.Pa»- 
nychis.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  Rut  this  is  not  * 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  CsUipf** 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Mcineke,  //•* 
Crii.  Com.  (,'r.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (IW- 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  rix^V  ^wrepunf,  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  w»*  » 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  schooL  (!>"¥• 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  pen^i 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i*- 

§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  eatiiW 
avyypcupJl  tis  'Opxofttvlous,  of  which  a  few  hag* 
menu  arc  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumamed  Petaneus  i*  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes I,aertiua  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witne***  t° 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  ll* 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (KiAAixwi* 
KaAia-s-os),  an  astronomer  of  Cyiicus,  l'ff  *u* 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxu*'  friends  Ml"n»^ 
him  to  Athens,   where  he  became  actpaxW 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mentions  him  MeUtph.  xi.  8), 
wd  assisted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
p  nn  plating  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxua.  (Simplic, 
ta  ltkll.de  CotL  p.  120,  a.)  His  observations  arc 
rmjuently  referred  to  by  Oeminns  and  Ptolemy 
io  their  meteorological  calendars  (see  Geminus, 
Eitwu  Attn*,  cap.  1 6,  in  Petav.  I'rauolog.  p.  64, &c. 
and  PtoL  faVftr  dwKavwy  dtnfpwv  kuI  avrayvyil 
inat)ttaatm»%  ibid.  p.  71,  &c),  and  were  probably 
nade  at  Cyxicus,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Calhppus  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  Such  calen- 
dars were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 
tnd  bonce  called  iraparfrynara  :  they  record  the 
i:mrj  ut  the  different  rising*  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  hrurnftaaioL,  or  principal 
ranges  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  obserrations  of 
nrious  astronomers.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  ryele  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  Callippic. 
Several  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis- 
cover intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
ihooki  be  expressible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
ptrticular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
srrred  the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
brtveen  19  years  and  235  months,  and  bad  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
aha  ruined  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
aske  the  year  =  365-^  days ;  and,  therefore,  Cal- 
iippoi, observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
•nd  the  more  correct  value  365$  was  fV  —  A  = 
r\t  =  fi»  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Metonic 
period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
fat  76  years  =  940  months  —  27759  days ;  both 
*f  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
troth  than  Melon's.  (Geminus,  EL  Ast.  cap.  6, 
I  muJog.  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*24*22414 
aad  29-530.i887215  respectively,  then  76  years 
=27758*'  9*  50«  54\  and  940  months  =  27758*1 
IS11  im  54*  nearly ;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  itrictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Callippus. 

The  Callippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
ad>)j»tcd  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
«*t*unty.  h  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
Miranter  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa- 
tion of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
vf*  *v«*  Aifyom)  of  the  first  period  (m**v.  osWaf. 
iit  2,  vol  i.  p.  1 63,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
"*nter,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
tke  year  a  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
fteamg  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
*  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
aril  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
^Fnsede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  tho 
M'  toaic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
atut  hare  become  quite  sensible  in  B.  c  330 ;  and 
it  is  trident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
*>)  bntows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 

■wsed  uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
L  tttmck.  liber  die  Aslron.  Beobachtungcn  der 
•fte*.  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  Ac,  IlandbucA  der 

********  Chnmoioffie,  Berlin,  1825,  vol  i.  p. 

**4,4c;  Petarius,  Doetrut.  Temp.  ii.  16;  Scali- 
I*  E**mL  Temp.  Ub.  ii. ;  Delarobre,  //,*t  de 

^H**.  laornad,  voL  i.  p.  200.)    [  W.  F.  IX) 


CALLIPYOOS  (KoAAfavyor),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe* 
naeus.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  comp.  Alcjphron,  i.  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
MvtkoL  BUderb.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  Sl] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoAAifi/Wn).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  who  was  the  mother  of  Oeryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Tkeog.  351,  981 ; 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Chionc,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyaa.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  250 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband's  death.  [Alcmabon.]  Callirrhoe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acarnan  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  the 
»ons  of  Phegeu9,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.  (Apollod.  hi.  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamander,  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  llus  and  (Janvmedcs.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionyf.ua 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fate; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  viL  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  v. 'AA4- 
SavSa;  Plut.  Parallel.  Gr.  et  Horn.  23.)     [L.  S.] 

CALLISTE  (KaAAfcTTj),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Paus.  L  29.  $  2,  viii.  35.  $  7.)  [L.  &] 

CALLISTHENES  (KaAA»oiWi/v>5).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Olynthua.  His  mother,  Hero, 
wait  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Callisthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stngcira, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Thcophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus  needed  the  rein,  but  Calliothenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  a  c  334,  he  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
faults  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warnod 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  wanting  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  -which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  nnd  Macedonians ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  wu  the  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  because  of  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
philosophers  were  sent  to  console  him ;  but  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  44  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just.'*  Seve- 
ral anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arrian  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
nnconciliating  demeanour— qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  arc  said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermolaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Craterus, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Alex,  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  ore  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  (L  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  "  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  n.  a  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point.  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  «iVcry7«A«»j,  or  lord- in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  Philol.  Mus.  L  p.  373,  dec),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  leu  credit.  (Arrian,  Amab.  iv.  10 — 14  ;  Piut. 
Alex.  52 — 55,  Stdl.  36;  CurUviii  5 — 8;  Froinsh. 
ad  Curt,  riil  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21  ;  Just.  xiL  6,  7,  xv. 
3j  IHeg.  Laert,  r.  4,  5,39;  Menag.  ad  Dioy. 


Lot  rt.  v.  4,  5 ;  Suidas,  g.  «.  KoXAjottrw ;  Thin- 
wall's  Greece,  voL  vi.  pp.  317 — 325;  Bkknit-w 
Life  of  ArittotU,  pp.  56,  73 — 84.) 

Some  manuscripts  arc  still  extant,  professing  to 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  on  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  which  it  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  Stnuw), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  buoi*, 
from  the  peace  of  Antakidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philotnelua.  (a,  c.  387 — 3o7.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Troju 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  kin 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  tl*y 
were  known.  Thus  Polybius  censures  him  far  an 
unskilfulne&s  in  his  relation  of  military  sflain ; 
Cicero  finds  fault  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  cob- 
tnuts  it  with  that  of  Xenophon ;  and  Steal* 
speaks  disparagingly  of  his  accuracy  and  veraou. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  far  more  a  rbrton- 
cian  than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  snd, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  tbe 
spirit  of  Isocrates  than  of  his  own  great  muW. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  at*  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  ore  illustrated  by  tbe  snectoi* 
given  by  Plutarch  (Alex.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonian  st  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challenging  bim 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  intouV 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  s»  be 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  all,  Tbe  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (if  dwd  rdpeSpros),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xui  a 
594 ),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  ( Dnd.  it . 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic  ad  Fan*,  v.  15,  «W</- 
Frutr.  ii.  12,  de  OraL  il  14,  de  Dir.  u  34,  h.  25; 
Strnb.  xL  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  irii.  p. 
814;  Plut.  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xii.  17-21; 
Suidas,  I  e. ;  Fabric.  MM.  Grxtec  vol  iii.  p»  4* ; 
Clint.  Fad.  iii.  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  tbe 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  335),  required  to  he  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  DenKSthenM 
is  wid  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  tbe  wolf,  «h* 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Denudes,  however,  who.  it  srem&,  nsceiwd 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  it 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  live* 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Charidrww 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  li»t  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  neither  be  nor  Diodorus  mentions  CsJ- 
listhenes.  (Plut.  Dem.  23,  Alex,  13 ;  Died,  xm 
15;  Arr.  Anab.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  frecdman  of  Lucullan,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  (op.  J'luL  UkmIL  43),  adnuu » 
tered  to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (intended lass 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  whw 
caused  the  failure  of  intellect  that  he  jsbonred 
under  in  his  latter  years. 

CALLISTHENES  (KaAA.cr^rTjt),  of  Syl-ar- 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of 
Galatians  (raAorurd),  of  which  Phitarch  (D* 
Flrv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.   Bit  m 
work  must  have  been  of  much  greater  exuut,  »u** 
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Stohaeu*  (Flcrril.  c.  14)  has  preserved  ft  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO  (KoXAunw),  is  sometimes  called  a 
daughter  of  Lycann  in  Arcadia  and  sometime*  of 
Nycteus  or  Ceteus,  and  sometimes  also  she  is  de- 
scribed at  a  nymph.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Ore*.  164*2; 
Apollod.  iiL  8.  §  2 ;  com  p.  Hygin.  Poet.  Adr.  ii.  1.) 
She  was  a  huntress,  ana  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zeus,  however,  enjoyed  her  charms  ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hera, 
be  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  Callisto  was  Klain  by 
Artemis  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hera.  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  gircn  by 
Zens  to  Main  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callisto  was 
placed  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arc  to*. 
(Apollod.  /.  c)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemis 
herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  discovered 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  410, 
Ac)  makes  Juno  (Hera)  metamorphose  Callisto; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
among  the  stars.  The  Arcadians  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Callisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
was  on  a  hill  planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste  or 
Callisto.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
iva*  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tegcn  (x. 
9.  §  3).  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
nistrad  of  a  dress,  (x.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  as  a  companion  of 
Artemis,  Midler  (Z>>r.  ii.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  from  the  fact,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she- hear,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no- 
thing surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
instance*  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform- 
ed by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thus  explained  by  M'uller:  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
means  the  daughter  of  the  Lrcaean  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
ther of  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric  DM. 
Grave  il  p.  10.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLISTONI'CUS  (KoAAiotoVikoi),  a  The- 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  16.  §  I), 
made  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutus. 
The  face  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.J 

*  CALLI'STRATUS(KaAA/«rrpoTOf),  historical. 
1.  Son  of  Empedus,  is  roeutiooed  by  Pausanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  daring  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assinams  a  c.  418,  Callistratus  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  to  Catana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
selling  his  life  dearly.  (Paus.  vii.  16 ;  comp.  Thuc. 
vii.  84,  85.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  com- 


mand of  Lysimachus,  who  were  employed  by  t!t » 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thrasybulus  in  the  Peiraeeus.  Lysimachus 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
their  farms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  B.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  HelL  ii.  4.  §  27.)  In  B.  c  410,  this  Cal- 
listratus had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  waa  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
pitying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (fuaflds  iiocKji<naa-rut6s) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probablv  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedus. 
(PuU,  Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c  Timocr.  p.  742.)  We  first  bear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadraeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus.  (PluL  de  Gen.  SueixU.  31 ;  Xen.  IleU. 
v.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicrates  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  met,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zncynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c  Timoth.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
HeU.  vL  2.  §§11—13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  Ac,  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  8.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpolating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon,  ov  pA\a  Ixrrfottov  opto)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  HelL  vi  2.  §  39 ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epimctr.  ad  loc.;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol. 
v.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  I'uU.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit.;  Dem.  e.  Timoth. 
p.  1 1 87.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace;  and  in  371  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Callias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HelL  vi.  3.  §§3,  10,  Ac;  sec  Diod.  xv.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  B.  c.  875,  confounding  tlte  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  I^aconia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  c  Neaer.  p. 
1353;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §  33,  Ac.)  To  B.C. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus, — a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oroptis  by  ft  body  of  Oropian  exiles  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  it  to  Athena,  the  Athenians,  having 
sent  an  army  against  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistratus  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  delivering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  ad  risers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  have  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (sec  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  have  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  $u>p 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infatuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  1,  Ac ; 
Diod.  xv.  76 ;  Plot.  Dem.  5 ;  Hcrmipp.  an. 
UHL  iii.  13;  Pseudo-Plut  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  156, 
ed.  Tauchn. ;  Dem.  e.  Polyei.  pp.  1221,  1222; 
Lycurg.  c  Leoer.  p.  159  ;  Aristot.  Phet.  L  7.  §  13.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Pae.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseud o- Aristot 
Ota*,  ii.  22;  com  p.  Schneid.  Epim.ad  Xen.  Hell. 
vi  2.  §  39  ;  Bockh,  PubL  Econ.  of  A  then*,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  bave  admired  him 
greatly  a*  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  436 ;  com  p.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit. 
Oral.  Graec  on.  Hri$U,  vol  viii.  p.  140;  AristoL 
HheU  L  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  on. 
Athm.  iv.  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  (A  c)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modern 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
inus  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  c  ;  Clint.  Past.  ii. 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Econ.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Klean,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  b.  c.  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Home,  and  derided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Klcans,  friends  to  Antio- 
chus, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphnnes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48—50, 
xxxvi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  B.  c.  72  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lucullus,  murdered  him  when 
they  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut.  LuculL  17  ;  com  p.  App. 
DeU.  Mitkr.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  literary.  I.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
santium,  whence  he  is  frequently  sunuuncd  6 
Apurro^dVeiof.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  vi.  p.  263.) 
He  must  have  lived  afamt  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  CbrUt,  and  have  been  a  contcmpo- 


CALLISTRATUS. 

rary  of  the  fisntOUS  Aristarchus.    He  appear*  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  itudv  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  otber\ 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  is 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost,  bat 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.    Tsetaes  (CJtiL  xt  61)  states  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  mad. 
the  Sam  fans  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  fa  in  all  probability  a 
fiction.    (Com p.  Schol.  ad  Horn*  IL  vii.  185.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems  must  be  attributed  M 
our  grammarian.     Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  2*y*irra, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiiL  p.  591 ),  a  work  on 
courtesans  (wepi  IrcuptsV),  both  of  which  belong 
probably  to  Callistratus  the  grammarian.  Rsrpo- 
cration  (s.  v.  M«rf«rAifa  ^  KaXXlarparot)  mentions 
a  work  wepl  'AflTjwiV,  which  some  ascribed  ta 
Menocles  and  others  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpoe  ration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  (Poles*.  Frxigm.  p.  173,  kc)  think* 
that  KaAAiapdnjj  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaKKlarparos.    A  commentary  of  CalHstratns  m 
the  BpoTToi  of  Cratinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaew 
(xi.  p.  495).    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Csl- 
listratus  whose  history  of  Samothrace  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysiusof  Halicnmnssna  (L  68;  compSch'!. 
ad  JHnd.  Attn.  vii.  150)  is  the  same  as  our  crarc- 
marian.    (R.  Schmidt,  CommentaHo  de  Colli*™* 
Aristophanto,  Halae,  1838,  8vo. ;  Clinton,  Fad. 
Hetlen.  iil  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Hannodiot  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  »  preserred 
in  Suidas  («.  v.  riopofaios)  and  the  Scholiast  co 
Aristophanes  (Ackarn.  956  ;  com  p.  Hesych. «.  *• 
'Apueftfav  /usAof.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  is 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  695;  comp.  Brunck,  And.  u 
p.  155.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Ari*toph.vrv 
in  whose  comedies  Acharnenses,  Ave*,  and  Veifv 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  *ch<.:u 
on  those  pfavs.  [L.  S.) 

CALLl'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  a* 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit.  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  IWgest,  wrote  at  least  as  b»f 
as  tlie  reign  (a.  d.  198-21 1 )  of  Severas  and  Anto- 
ninus (u  e.  Septhnius  Severn*  and  Caracalla).  fa 
a  passage  of  Lampridius  (Ate*.  See.  68)  whka, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronisms,  Calfatnv- 
tus  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pnpunaa. 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Afaxandff 
Severn*.  This  statement  may  be  correct,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicions  character  of  the  wore* 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratus  fa  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  HammePs  /W» 
yenesia  Panda  tarum ;  and  the  fact  that  be  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  scrounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extract* 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles:  1.  "L*ri 
VI  de  CogniUonibus."  2.  -Lihri  VI  fcuc" 
Monitoru."  3.  *  Libri  IV  de  Jure  Fieri,"  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  s.  1)  -de  Jure  Ffaci  et  Paps"  " 
4.  -  Libri  III  Institutionum."    5.  -  Lihri  If 
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Qn^stianum.*'  The  title*  of  the  first  three  of 
tin**  wurks  require  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  Mde  Cognitionibos"  relates  to 
tW  causes  which  were  heard,  investigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
or  other  magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
jndket  Thin  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
•f  the  drfl  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian's 
genenl  abolition  of  the  ordojudirioram,  sometime*  by 
rirtueof  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  ca&es 
*a*  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
t'ltiitabie  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
msedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Htm  Cannegieter,  Observ.  Jar.  Born,  lib.  i.  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  **  Edictum  Monitorium" 
is  bj  oo  means  dear.  Haubold  (de  Eiiidis  Afotti- 
toriit  ac  Bmibtu,  Lips  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicu  are  not  special  write  of  notice  or  sum- 
auas  directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
came,  bat  tho«e  general  clauses  of  the  edictum 
perpetuom  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
er warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  irregula- 
rity or  nonfulfilrnent  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afford  much 
nrpport  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
vbieh  Paulus  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  consist  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
prn« a  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edirtnrn  perpetuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
seqaind  a  constant  form. 

S.  The  phrase  **de  Jure  Fisci  el  Pop*!?*  appear* 
■JiisnnJoos,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
Rarpt  Stni.  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  (.4 /ex.  Ser. 
15)  writes,  that  Alexander  Severus  *  leges  de  jure 
p  pali  et  fisci  moderatas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit.** 
i'rohnbly  under  the  phrase  **jus  populi"  must  here 
he  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerarium,  or 
to  the  sxea  pablica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
*»  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
«  distinguished  from  the  fiscus,  which  was  the 
mperor's  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  property 
itiKhed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc.  Aunciian. 
20.) 

The  principal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Edm.  MeriDius,  whose  Comtmentariia  ad  Libra*  duo 
V*Wv<NBas  Cullutrati  is  inserted  in  Otto's  uThe- 
•Mnn,"  iiL  61 3-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  de  Jmmibus  apud  CWtistralmm  J C turn, 
appeared  at  KicL  8 to.  1814. 

Csjas  (in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  hook  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginnisg  ©f  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
■*otif»ns  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fahricius  also  sup- 
pw*s  the  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
■liferent  from  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest,  Sua- 
naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
''fctice  of  a  later  Callistratus  ;  for  there  are  many 
«h*f  aMcrted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
TSe.>p),iiUs  Thalelaeus,  Stephanos,  Dorotheus, 
CyriUus,  Theodoras,  Isidores  ;  but  Reiz  has  shewn, 
»  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
Bentaior,  tearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
ktitbas  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
f*ri»p*  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
•«*  <.it«  him ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
tipou  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  arts 


of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendacious  in- 
ventions and  supposititious  citations  of  Nic.  Com- 
nenus  Papudopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
rvally  formed  thus :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilica  ^ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  token  from  Fabr.  DibL  (iraec 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast, 

**  Callistratus  JCtua,  L  257,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  v.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  viL  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687,  710, 715, 783,  803,  827,  833, 836, 
837,  869,  871,  888."  On  reference  to  these  pus- 
sages,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Oraeco- Roman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bertrandus,  de  Jmritperitu,  I  c  27  ;  Aug.  Je- 
nichen,  Ep.  Sinyu/ar.  de  Qtllkirato  JCta,  4 to.  Lips. 
1742  ;  Zimmern.  P.R.G.  i.  §  101 ;  Suarez,  Notitia 
£o^corai»,ed.PohL  Lips.  1 804,§§  34, 4 1 .)[ J.TJi.  1 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  a.  c.  160,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decav.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  a  s.  19.)  [W.  I.J 

CALLI'STRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (Aesdnor 
KaAAiorpoTOf),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleta  (*</>i  'HpoxAclas),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  e.  "OAi^ws?.) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vL  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  ( Comp.  Schol. 
ad  AewckyL  Pert.  941,  ad  ApoUo*.  Mod.  i.  1125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  $.  v.  ♦lAatyvos.)  [L.  S.) 

CALLISTUS  (KdAAurros).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Nicephorua.  {/list. 
En-la.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Surnamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
I'ulamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic  Commenus,  PraenoL  Afyttug. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  Palacologus  and  Cantacuzenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace  ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  A.  D.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
as  patriarch,  Philotheus  was  appointed  in  his 
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place.  Bat  when  afterwards  Joannes  Pnlaeologus 
had  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistus  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  his  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callistus,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Grctser  (De  Cruet,  ii.  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  o.  1406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistus, 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Care,  lliaL  Lit.  i.  p.  46,  &c^  e<L 
London.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLISTUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  be  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Callistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius;  but  Callistus  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messa- 
lina. When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  Lolba  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor's  wife ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pallas.  This  Callistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work  ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistua  (Tac.  Ann.  xl  29,  38,  xiL  1,  &c;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19 ;  Senec.  Eput.  47;  Joseph.  Ant.Jud. 
xix.  1.  §10.)  [L.S.] 

CALLl'TELES  (KaAAiveAiir),  thought  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  sod  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  [W.  I.J 

CALLI'XENUS(KoAX^froj)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  &ov\j  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Argi- 
nusae,  a  c.  406,— a  decree  as  false  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance : 
**  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  general*,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  bos  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal.   And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  n  tenth  of  it  be  set  opart  for  the  goddess."  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fair  hearing;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
leinus  and  some  other  friends  of  the  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ings.   The  Pry  tones  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  iwt<rr&Ti)i  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  threats  of  the  people.  (Xen.  Hell. 
L  7.  §§  8—16,  Afemorab.  i.  1.  §  18  ;  Plat  ApoL 
it.  32,  b. ;  Pseudo-Plat.  Anack.  p.  368,  ad  Jim.) 
Nut  lung  after  the  death  of  tho  generals  the  Athe- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  aeca*aiioti 
(rf4>€oXdi,  see  Diet,  of  Aid.  a  e.)  aptinrt  IV 
lixenus  and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  gir* 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  a*fme- 
ment  by  their  sureties.    They  con  trued,  ho«rT<r, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  tit 
I^icedaemonians  at  Deceleia.   On  the  reatonnej 
I  of  democracy  at  Athens,  a.  c  403,  Calhxecu  took, 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  Mora:  Un 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen's  hatred  was  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  eiuW  waiw 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  perished  mueablr  rf 
hunger.   (Diod.  xiiL  103 ;  Xen.  /ML  i.  7.  §  35 ; 
Suid.  a  c.  Travcir;  comp.  Herod,  vii. 231.)  [LE.] 
CALLl'XENUS  (KoAAi*w),  of  Rood*. » 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbas,  m  & 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  TV 
which  bore  the  title  of  vqA  'A*#(a»*f«M,  ceoietcd 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Atte 
naeus.   (A then.  v.  p.  196,  &c_  ix.  p.  387,  xi  pp. 
472,  474,  483  ;  Harpocrat.  a.  r.  hnvH«\)  T> 
second  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogs?  cf 
painters  and  sculptors  {{ttypdtpcev  vt  xoi  Wpw-o 
Toimy  dyaypaipT)),  of  which  So  pater,  in  the  tvtliA 
book  of  his  Eclogae  had  made  an  ahridgcnesi 
(Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  161;    comp.  Preher,  /Wa. 
Fragm.  p.  1 78,  &c)  [LS.] 

CALLO  (KoAAsf),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  Epi- 
daunu  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Akt- 
ander  the  Great,  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  girl  She  accordingly  married,  and  bred  with 
her  husband  for  two  years.  After  that  time  sat 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  underge  u 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  btcaM 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  ailed 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodffu 
(xxxii.  EcL  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  uwfr 
cal  men.  [L  &] 

CALLON  (KdKXwy).  ].  An  artist  of  the  istad 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeu*,  »&» 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  Scytk*. 
(Pans,  ii  32.  §  4.)  A*  the  latter  two  floarishm 
&  c  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  at  a  c 
5 1 6.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pao- 
aonias  (vii.  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  eontm>p> 
rary  of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  frco 
a  c  540  to  508.  [CaNachuk.]  There  are  m 
passages  in  Pausonias  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  conclusion  :  but  K.  O.  Miiller  {Atgi*L  a  1W) 
and  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm,  p.  40)  have  dearly 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  place  Cd- 
lon  either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wan,  or  as 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegotpotamos,  as  wane  inter- 
preters had  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  Cut.  Jris.*) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Callon:  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a  x» 
non  of  Athene.  Quintilian  (xil  10)caushisinirki 
M  duriora  atque  Tuscanicis  proximo." 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Hermeaal 
Olympia  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorua  of  thirty- 
five  Messenian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  ao! 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  ^ 
sage  from  Mcssana  to  llhcgiom.  The  whole  groap 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians  at  Olynif0- 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  must  have  lived  before 
B.  c  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.l  ] 
CALOCY'RUS,  proconsul  (eVfuswrs*)  or  dm 
(5ot){,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Greece- Roman  jsri* 
In  BasiL  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  be  ia  calW 
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Calocynia  Sertus.    By  Jo*.  Sim.  Asscmnni,  in  his 
extremely  rare  but  very  valuable  work,  BiMiotlueu 
Jans  Oriental  it  Comonici  et  CVnfts,  5  vols,   4  to. 
tora*  1 762—6  (n.  c  20,  p.  403),  Calocvrus  is 
tupposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
be  cites,  BawL  vol.  t.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  tbe  time  of  Alexius  Comnenua.  The  passages 
in  Fabrots  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocyrua 
is  mentioned,  are  given  aa  follows  in  Fabricius, 
IMLGtkk  vol.  xiL  p.  440:   -Calocyrua  JCtus, 
ii  543;  Calocyrua  Sextua,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  89,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  324,  325,  410,  423,  459,  507; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpret!  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cyrillo  Junior,  v.  44/' 

Reiz  (Excurx.  xx.  ad  Theophilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects tbe  following  passage*  under  the  head  **  Me- 
morabilia  ex  Scholiis  Ba»ilicorum,  quae  fuciuni  ad 
indacandam  aetateiu  JCtoram,  maxime  corum  qui 
cub  Imperatore  Juatiniano  Magno  florucrunt.*' 
Calocyrus  ad  Basilica,  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
t.  292.  Nic,  Comnenua  Papadopoli  (Praenot. 
Mifttog.  p.  345)  citea  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Stptinn)  by  Calocyrua,  of  the  Novella  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  tbe  same  work)  citea  tbe  notea  of  Sixtua 
or  Sextua,  JCtua  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  Novella. 
In  both  theae  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  aa  he  ia 
usually  styled,  Nic  Comnenua)  probably  refers  to 
the  siuai.'  person  ;  but  hia  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Heimboch,  Auccdota,  L  pp.  219—222) 
renders  bia  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worths,  s*. 

(Soarex,  KotUia  Bastiicorum,  ed.  PohL  §  42,  p. 
136,  nn.  (^)  et  (x);  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  Hist. 
J*ritp.  Rom,  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryboff,  OUerv. 
Jur.  Civ. c  26,  p.  1 34,  AmsL  1747, 8vo.;  Heimbach, 
<U  DtmlicoTum  Origin^  &c  p.  74,  &c.)    [J.  T.  O.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NKWUS  (KoAo-Wkt,!  i  Koujniv4s\  one  of  tbe 
greatest  and  beat  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldeat 
•on  and  aucccaaor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenua,  was  born 
in  1088.  His  real  name  waa  Joannes.  Ilia 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  hia  advan- 
tage, from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
*me  Comnenian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
»*»  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
tkat  that  name  was  given  bim  for  the  beauty  of 
am  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
lather,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
we  empire  to  Bryenniua,  hia  excellent  son-in-law, 
routed  tbe  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  bia  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo-Joannes  hia  successor. 
Tbe  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com- 
k*>u  and  NicxPHORCs  Bryennius,  that  their 
conapiracy  to  depose  Calo-Joannes  and  to  make 
Itryenniua  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
p  o^erty  of  both  waa  confiscated.  The  emperor 
**»  especially  protected  by  hia  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Sebaatocrator,  and  by  hia  miuiater,  Axuch,  a  > 
"Vurk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
°f  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talents  and  ' 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  affable  manners*  ad- 
'toced  from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnus  domcsticus,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Wo-J oanncs.  Tbe  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
onia* was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
•f  CaloJoaunes,  who  won  the  hearta  of  hi*  »ubj«xta 


I  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
!  pnniahmrnt  of  death,  and  deserved  ta  be  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Aurelrna.    His  relation*  with 
hia  brother  I  sitae  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
aion  disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.    Tbe  reign  of  Calo- 
Jtxinnee  is  a  scries  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.    But  while  Nicctaa 
and  Cinnamus,  the  chief  sources,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor's  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.    Thi*  circumstance 
has  probably  iudiiced  Gibbon  to  relate  tbe  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  hia  death.    Lc  Beau, 
in  his  HisUrirt  du  lias  Empire  (voL  xix.  1.  86), 
givea  a  careful  chronology  which  he  baa  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
lielraus  Tyrcnsis  and  Otho  Frisingenaia ;  and  Du 
Cange  {Familioe  Byza*dmuey  pp.  178,  179)  givea 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.    We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  Calo-Joannes  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.    In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiccia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Sozopolis. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegucs  or  Pntzinncitae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  culled  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  genera]  and  a  soldier.    This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchcnegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  bad  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived lands  from  tbe  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.    In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.    But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sirmium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  farther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.    According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen  ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamoma  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  waa  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements;  and  in  1137,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  This  con- 
quest brought  him  iu  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Bocmond  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
aa  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.    The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edeasa  held  the  bridlea  of  his  horse,  aa  a  token  of 
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their  vassakhip.  Daring  hit  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  a  sud- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Greeks. 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Autioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emud-cd-din  had 
conquered  Haleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  bis  march  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so  many 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antiocb,  &c,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  tliat  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  moke  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1143,  he  was  at 
Anazarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Py ramus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
.  boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloraan,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  L,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  mude  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1 124.  (Nicetas,  Joutmes  Comtunus; 
Cinnamus,  i.  ii.  1-5.)  [W.P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (//.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2s.  6J.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire,  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  consul  in  B.  c  Ill,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  b.  c.  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
Calpuruia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  (Veil  Pat 
ii.  '20  ;  comp.  Antistius,  No  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Cacso- 
ninus,  consul  in  &  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  B.  c  59. 
(Suet.  Gmw.  21  ;  Plat.  Com.  14,  Pomp.  47,  CaL 
Mx*.  33;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14 ;  Caen.  B.  G.  L  12.) 
Calpumia  seems  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  poli- 


tical affairs,  and  to  hnve  borne  quietly  the  faioun 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  a  c  46.  The  report*  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  *pam»t 
Caesar's  life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions ;  she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March,  &  c.  44. 
(Appian,  B.C.  ii.  115;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  17;  Veil 
Pat  ii.  57;  Suet  Cat*.  81 ;  Pint  Can.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  fcvourite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  vu  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  tne 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  inform  him  of  the  tur- 
riage  of  Mcssaliua  and  C.  Silius.  (Tac  A*n.  n. 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  w  a*  readied  It 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  nudum?  mi 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac 
Atm.  xil  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.S.] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  hi*i 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gens.  (Plat 
Num.  21 ;  Hor.  Art  roe/.  292 ;  Festus,  a  *.  Q± 
jmmi ;  EckhcL  t.  p.  160.)  The  Calpurnii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punk  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  wa* 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso  in  B.  c  180 ;  but  from  this  tine 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  fanulj 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  fllutfrwa 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  family-mimes  wider  u* 
republic  are  Bestia,  Bibulus  Flam  ma,  and  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNI  A'N  US,  DEXI  US,  praefeet  of  the 
body  guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  h»« 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  tt 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  cons^uocr. 
A.  D.  48.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [LS.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  c  61.  [Pisaj 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  fir* 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  n.  14.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  amhaksadfr 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  haw 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  ssp- 
pliant  the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Ca'puraiui 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac.  An*,  »■ 
39.)  [LS.J 

CALPU'RNIUS,sumainedSICULU&  Aavoox 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poeU  we  find  eleven  pat- 
rols which  usually  bear  the  title  T.  Calfurmi  Hienli 
Bncolieon  Edogat,  to  which  is  soin»  time»  added 
Ad  AVw«o»«m  CurihaiAniatmttn.  The  antW  ii 
generally  believed  to  bare  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aon?"** 
Olympius  Nemesionns  whose  poem  on  banting  is 
still  extant.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  » 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpurnius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  bis  age,  sn 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt.    In  several  MSS.  be  is  desigriatai  « 
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Tit**,  in  others  n»  Cmu*,  in  a  great  nnmlxT  the 
praenomen  it  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when 
he  flourished  rest*  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junius  or  Julius  Cal- 
j-trmuu  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Cams.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  Stent**  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  country,  or  as  au  epithet  bestowed  upon 
htm  liecause  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
pustition  with  the  Syracusan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
1  asaa^r-s  referred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  be  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
c]n*k>ns.  Even  if  the  dedication  to  Xemesianua  is 
genuine,  and  this  is  far  from  certain,  it  does  nut 
nocesaarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Xe- 
mesianua who  was  contemporary  with  Xuinerianus. 

The  literary  merits  of  Calpurnius  may  be  briefly 
discnased.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
iiis  art  be  deserves  much  praise.  11 U  versification 
is  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  bis  diction 
fur  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
Wing;  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  aJfectation.  In  all  the  higher  departments  he 
can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tates closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
U  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
vours to  supply  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibullua,  Propertius,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  for  we 
cm  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex-  I 
preatiocs  unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  absurd  notions  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  are  attributed  to  Calpurnius.  Ugo- 
letus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Nemesianus ;  but  independent  of  the  feeUe  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Wernsdorf. 

The  Editio  Priuceps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  fouud  appended  to  the  Silius  Italicus 
printed  at  Korae  in  1471,  by  Sweynheira  and 
Pannartx.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1 4  72.  The  most  valuable  modern  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minorcs  of 
Burmann  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minorca  of  Wernsdorn  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Lemaire's  Classics  (Paris,  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  by  Glaeser. 
(Getting.  1842.)  (W.  R.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'XAS,  [Ashbbnas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crasrur.] 
CALPU'RXIUS  PABA'TUS.  [Fabatur.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccid] 


CALPU'RNIUS  GALERIA'NUS.  [Gai.k- 

aiANtTH.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'N  US.  [Sal  viand*.] 
CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  ou/rerv,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Marcius  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife's  hair  began  to  fall  off; 
wbere;is  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it.  (Serr.  ad  Arm.  I  724 ;  Lactant.  i.  20,  27.) 
Hartung  (Die  Rely.  d.  Horn.  ii.  p.  251 )  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Comp.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  70,  with  the  Schol.)  [L.  S.] 
CALV ASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticlare  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxvii.  11  ;  Suet.  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  M  ATI  US,  usually  called 
Matius,  without  bis  cognomen  Calvcna,  which  be 
received  on  account  of  bis  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  w  as  one  of  Caesar's  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  Ho  immediately  espoused  the  tide  of 
Octavianus,  with  whom  be  became  very  intimate  ; 
I  and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavia- 
nus exhibited  in  B.  c.  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesar's 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  murderers  ;  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xi.  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  couduct,  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  B.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matins,  whom  he  calls  Msuavissimos 
doctissiinnsque  homo"  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Form  inn  villa  in  B.  c  49,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Brundusium  ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  in 
a.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Brun- 
dusium, did  bis  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  bis  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
I  anion.  From  that  time  till  Caesar's  death,  Ma- 
tius and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another  ;  and  be  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar's 
death.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ix.  1 1,  12,  15,  a.,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  AtU  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xv  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.) 
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Matins'  friendship  with  Caesar  U  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  (Cues.  52),  and  his  intimacy  with  Au- 
gustus by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone- 
ously calls  dim  Cn.  Matius,  and  who  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  about  80  years  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
{Ann.  zii.  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matius  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Gellius  calls  him ),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
(L.  L.  vii.  95,  96,  ed.  Mailer),  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius  (vi.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
marians. Matius  also  wrote  44  Mimianibi,"'  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (GclL 
xv.  25,  xx.  8.)  Matius  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Coou*, 
C-oturiu*,  S<Uiftimariui.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
AftUianum  derived  its  name  (Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  14, 
15  ;  Columella,  v.  10, 19  ;  Suet.  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii.  10;  Athen  iii.  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opto- 
nium  MutiunutHs  praised  by  Apicius  (iv.  3). 

(Wcrnsdorf,  Poet.  Lai.  Min,  vol.  iv.  p.  568, 
&c.  ;  Leutsch,  in  the  &U*chrifl  fur  AUerthuni*- 
vri**cnschaf}^  1R34,  p.  164,  Ac.) 

CALVENTIUS,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  father 
of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  B.  c. 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Semiplacentinus  Calventius 
(»'«  Pison,  6,  23  ;  A  scon  in  /'mow,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  prw.  Cbtts.  4,  pro  Seat.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (iii.  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  meant  by  the  name  of  Calventius  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.    [Crispinilla  ] 

CALYTNA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Silanus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellius,  but  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Si lan us.  There  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
n»  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  Silanus.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia  (Julia  ?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  ( Vcxp.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great-grandsons  of  Augustus.      I .  S.] 

CALVI  NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  ple- 
beian Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  DoMiTit/8  Calvinus,  consul  in  bx.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  Cn.  DoMiTiua  Cn.  f.  Calvinus,  sumnmed 
Maximus,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
curulc  aedileship  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  hi* 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flnvius,  the  famou* 
scribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him 


Five  years  later,  however,  K.  c  299,  he  was  elected 
curule  aedile.  (Liv.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
praenomen  C.  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  »«■* 
niised  to  the  consulship  in  a.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  The  name  of  Calvinus 
scarcely  appears  during  the  year  of  his  con*ul»hip, 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engacvr], 
for  Rome  was  just  then  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  StimuLrted  by  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  nod  more  especially  bv 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  Umbrians, 
and  Samnitcs  took  up  arms  against  her.  The  Se- 
nones, allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacked  the 
town  of  Arretium  ;  and  as  the  consuls  were  prt-tn- 
bly  engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
Caecilius  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  Arretium. 
His  successor,  M\  Curius,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  la 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  throngs 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picentians  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  array  sad 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Rnnum 
colony  was  established  in  it.  The  events  which 
we  have  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  *H 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.  According  tc 
OrosiuR  (iii.  22 ;  comp.  Liv.  Epii.  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campiVJ 
of  L.  Caecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  Appun,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  agsinit 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  f/ui  »/ 
Rome,  iii.  p.  427,  Ac)  In  what  manner  Calvatti 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  knows. 
When  the  Boians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  they  began  to  drwJ  the 
same  fate,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  ike 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  But  in  aw*- 
ing  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  ilaut, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  bittl<- ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  CsJvinat 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinm 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  a  c.  280 
he  was  further  honoured  by  being  made  dkuur. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  h« 
was  elected  censor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebrun 
being  raised  to  that  office,  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20;  Liv.  En*  13;  Appiam&iw* 
6,  Gall.  11;  Flor.  i.  13;  Eutrop,  ii.  10;  Dion  Cast 
Esverpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Sturx ;  Fast  Cap) 

3.  DoatiTifs  Calvinus,  probably  a  son  of>a. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Illyrians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest  The 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  Ha 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  B.  a  240.  (Front 
Straieg.  iii  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  20;  Zouar.  viiL  19, 
Ac.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitxvs,  M.  f.  M.  n.  Calvinus,  ap- 
pears, in  b.  c.  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valeiius  FV«i 
in  Asia,  and  in  B.  c  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  » 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bihslai 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Cat  »ar,  and  u\s 
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tribune  Vatinius,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
by  Caesar  as  a  tool.  Three  years  later,  Calvinus 
was  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
pornius  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
of  M.  Caelina,  who  was  charged  with  haring  at- 
tempted to  poison  Clodia.  In  B.  c.  54  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  enormous  bribery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
M«  mruius,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
pact with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
lucrative  provinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  elections;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  fail,  the  candi- 
date* promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C. 
Memmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate  ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre- 
vented by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
u;v>  was  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
pices. In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  enrx  1 1 dates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  hint  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  favour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Gabinius,  was  at 
length  made  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Mcasalla. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hvpsaeus,  and 
Metellus  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
torship, did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  6 tones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
bat  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar's  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bngrada-s  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metel- 
lus Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Cnssius  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Caesar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Calvinus,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  faljen  into  the  bands  of  Pompey, 
hut  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
faced  by  Metellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 


the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  P  ha  maces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates  ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  bis  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  fi.  c.  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  n.  c.  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magi  ate  r  cquitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republican*,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Illyricum  ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statins  Marcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  &  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  u.  c. 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxriii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviu 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Plut  Pomp.  54,  Cues.  44, 
50,  BrvL  47  }  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  Mithrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  iii.  36,  &c 
78,  &c,  89,  Bell.  Ale*.  34,  &&,  86,  93 ;  Liv. 
1 12 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  78 ;  Suet.  Caes.  35,  &c ;  Fast. 
Cap.;  EckheL  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
b.  c  124.  In  the  year  following,  be  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Salluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  Jfytl. 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat  i  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegrtnt 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  (Cic  Brut.  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  Omt.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius 
who  was  praetor  in  aa  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c  IHsou. 
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34 )  the  better  MSS.  read  Sentiua  instead  of  Set- 
tius.  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETUHIUS,  wat  twice  con- 
sul, in  h.  c.  33-4  and  321.  In  his  second  consul- 
ship he  and  his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Caudium  against 
the  Saumites,  where  the  Itomans  suffered  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  parsed  under  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Ssmnitea;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Snmnites.  (Liv. 
viii.  16,  ix.  1,6,  10;  Appian,  Samnit.  6 ;  Cic.  /> 
Senec  12,  De  Off.  iii.  30;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rume*  iiL  p.  211,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CALVl'SIUS,  a  client  of  Junia  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grievously  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisius  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rubellius  Plautus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor's  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac.  An*,  uii.  19,  21,  22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L  S.] 

CALVl'SIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming the  decuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Saturninus  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  (Ep.  v.  7.) 
Hence  OuU.  Orotius  (  Vila*  JCtorum,  ii.  5.  §  1 6) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  hare  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  GuiL  Orotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Chlvisiama.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  R.R.O.  p.  335 X  to  protect  the  patron's 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freednian's 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  frecdman.  (Dig,  38,  tit.  5,  s.  3.  §  3 ; 
Heineccius,  HuL  Jur.  Rom.  §  264.)       [J.  T.  O.l 

CALVl'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cass i us,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
land.   (Dion  Cass,  lxxi  28.) 

CALVl'SIUS  NEPOa  [N«po*.] 

CALVl'SIUS  SABl'NUS.  [Sabinub.] 

CALUSl'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  o.  14.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  -bald-head,"  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  b.c. 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.  (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  a  c  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  father,  who  hud  been 
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elected'  to  this  offices,  but  declined  it  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3-  C.  Licinius  Calvus  a  son  of  No.  2,  was 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  377,  and  magister  equiitra 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  b.  c  368,— an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plelwian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vi  31,  39;  Diod.  xv.  57  )  Ph> 
tarch  {CuvulL  39)  considers  this  magistsr  eaoitua 
to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  law-giver  C  Lkaaiu 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  peopV ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  have 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Ca«  i< 
(Fratjm.  33)  likewise  calls  the  magi-ter  equitum 
erroneously  Licinius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid. 
of  Rome,  iii.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  sumamcd  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  be 
dug  np  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  root*  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  Kappt 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  rWi 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  fron&c 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  sis 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextias.  The  b*» 
which  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future  do 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  bat 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  uxr>, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  Tkit 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jogen  of  the 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  bead  ct 
large  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulate: 
the  affairs  between  debtor  and  creditor,  whirs 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  tor  bonvw*J 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  sad 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  pais 
back  in  three  yearly  instalments.  4.  Thai  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  acoDajeof 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  p-^ 
beians,  that  no  falsifications  might  be  imrodw:'1' 
in  favour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  ww* 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  tl* 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  ftrtf 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  nn-t  of  :W. 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  C  3W. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  poo:<^  • 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to 
the  consulship,  in  a  &  364  and  361 ;  but  wem 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popihus  Lsensi 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  re*{>ecuns  i- ' 


Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  sslo- 
tary  regulations  and  in  B.C.  357  be  n«  sentrr^l 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  1,  mi.  4; 
Varro,  De  Re  RutU  L  2 ;  Liv.  ri.  35,  42,  vn.  1,  i 
9,  16;  Florus,  i.  26  ;  Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir.Iim*.  2*. 
Pint.  CamilL  39;  Diod.  xv.  82,  95  ;  Zonar.  riL  '.M; 
VaL  Max.  viii  6.  g  3;  comp.  Niebuhr, /M  ¥ 
Rome,  iii.  p.  1,  itc.)  II* 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI  NIUS  MACER,  wK  » 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  eawxr- 
men  generally  as  not  unworthy  of  bring  maW 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  Messalla,  while  h» 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  hiawrfi. 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  wde  by 
with  Catullus,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  c 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Codius  Raft*  (Pba, 
H.  N.  viL  50.)  He  was  the  son  of  C  Lkiniss 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity.  wtv" 
impeached  (kc.  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  nndinfl 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  t*» 
mittcd  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  mal 
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fuB>  com  i  >leted.  and  thus  averted  the  disho- 
nour and  ruin  whk'h  wonld  have  been  entailed  up- 
on  his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  nnd  by  the 
roofiscation  of  pmprrty  which  it  involved.  (Vat 
Max.  ix.  12.  §  7  ;  PluC  do.  9 ;  Cic.  ad  Att  i.  4.) 
This  Licinius  Macer  was  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
mentioned  in  the  Brutut  (cc  64,  67,  comp.  de  Leg. 
i.  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calms  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  six  teen  bereft  of  his  father,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  seal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  50.)  But 
this  excessive  application  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  (Cic  BruL  82,  ad  Fast.  xr.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asittos  ;  against  Drusus ;  for  Messius ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinius  Pollio  ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  {e.g. 
iJiui.  ds  OraL  34);  and  from  Seneca  (Contrxm.  iii. 
Id)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charge* 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  exclaimed,  **  Rogo  vos,  judices 
nun,  si  iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  dnninari  oporteat?" 

The  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Cairns ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  bo  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deheient  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  com  {ka- 
rat i  rely  dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au 


(Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  21 ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  1 1 1. 
2.  §25,xii.  10.  §11.;  DinLdeOnL  17,21,25; 


Senec  Camtrov.  I.  e.) 

As  a  poet,  be  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tive character  (_/ocu)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius — of  elegies  whose 
beauty  nnd  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  hare  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
— and  of  fierce  lampoons  (famota  epigrammaia) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
risms  of  Pliny  {Ep.  L  16)  and  Aulus  Oellios  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calms,  like  the  lighter  cfFu- 
of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
full  of  wit  and  grace,  but 
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thelcss  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 

and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  {Sat.  i.  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  EpiUtiUumium  (Rriscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  Hippomackntn 
praetxmittm.  levelled  against  the  notorious  llermo- 
genes  Tigellius  (SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3  3; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep» 
iv.  14.  g  %  27.  §  3,  v.  3 ;  CatulL  xcvi. ;  Pro- 
pert,  ii.  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senec  Cvntrov.  Lc;  Sue  ton.  Jul.  Cat*.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  bis 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  "  Sabv- 
putiuro  disertum,"  M  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.** 
(Catull  liv.;  Senec.  Omtrov.Le.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  be  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  father;  and  hence  his  full  designation 
would  he  that  which  we  hare  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  "De  C.  Liciuio 
Calvo  poeta"  (Fmgm.  Poet.  Latin.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATHENODCRUS.  [Athbno- 

DORCS,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  n>  c.  142.  [Metkllur.] 

CALVUS,  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SC1PIO, 
consul,  B.  c  222.  [SciPlo.] 

CA'LYBE  (KoAvtfn),  two  mythical  persont 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom 
became  the  father  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  1L  vi.  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  419.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'LYCE  (KaAiiirn),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Dunaus;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [  L.  S.] 

CA'LYDON  (KaAuosb'),  a  ton  of  Actolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogeneia.  He  wns 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7 ;  Steph.Byx.«.r. )  [L.S. | 

CALYDlKNIUS  (KoAuMwoj),  a  suruame  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  was  curried  from  Calydon 
to  Pa  true  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1),  and  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydouian  hunt.  (Or.  Met.  viii. 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (K*\vr0ov),  a  statuary  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onataa,  b.  c. 
4G8-148.  (Paul.  x.  13.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KaAuv^).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Ilcsiod  (Theog.  359)  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethya,  and  in  Apollodorui  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nereua,  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  (Od.  i.  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  wan  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  yean,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  god*  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (CM.  v.  28, 
&c^  vii.  254,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  ANDRONlTUSfAi*ed>i*©j 
Koparnpo'f),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (a.  o.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastns,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
the  /M>Ao,  t.  e.  praefectus  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  gnards.  Caroaterus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico- polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  haa 
appeared  in  print.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Arn/J5»rrnrd,  a  dialogue  against  the 
Latins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Prooettio  SfnrUus  Suncti,  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Albums1  Graecia  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  &c.  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  father  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  L  p.  675,  with  Wharton's  Append,  p.  24; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  xL  p.  278  )  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (Wivnt  Ko^o- 
Tijprfj),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephracmus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  A  11a tins,  De  Consensu,  &c  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  U'raenoL  Mystag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jus  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  Utter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  bis  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  unhxrual 
chunk.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  thr-e  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled wtp\  ^ttSuutov  ic6k\ov  uai  t4V  A\Xu>f  arav-rw 
futp  «V  o&pavf.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  693 ;  Fabric 
JiiU.  Graec.  iv.  p.  154,  Ac.,  xi  p.279,&c.)  [L.S.J 
CAMBAULES  (Ko^o«\ifr),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Gauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethrius,  Brennus,  and  Bolgius ;  and  Cambnules 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)  [L.  S>] 


CAMBY'LUS  (KfMkn),  commander  of  tht 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  I1L 
in  b.  c  214.  He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Sardi* 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Andro- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into* 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaew*  to  An- 
tiochus, by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sua  of 
money  from  Soaibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.  Bat  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Caxnbyln*, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  cp  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23;  comp.  Acbakus.)  [LSJ 

CAMBY'SES  (Kiifrf&nif).  1.  The  fcther  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (L  107),  that 
ABtynges,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambysea,  a  Persian  of  neble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Comp.  Just 
L  4.)  The  father  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  'Cyras* 
by  Herodotus  (L  111).  In  ao  rhetorical  a  pusap: 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  vii.  11)  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  L  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  kmi  M 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (Cyr'f  ■ 
viiL  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, b.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  nroeh 
on  the  statements  in  a  romance.  The  account  of 
Ctesins  differs  from  the  above.  [AstyaSCS.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  aecord- 
ing  to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sets  aside  ns  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetis,  the  daughter  «f 
Apries,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetis  appear* 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  sf 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amaais  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  b>  c.  535. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.   (See  Jerem.  xlhi. 
xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxiL ;  Newton,  Om  the  Pro- 
phecies, vol.  i.  p.  357,  Ac;  comp.  Herod,  u  77.)  I* 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanes,  a  (irerk 
of  Halicaroassus,  who  Lid  fled  from  the  serrice  of 
Amaais  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert, sad 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.    Before  the  in- 
vading force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammeaitas 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctesias.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Centbs- 
pheus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  put  Cambyses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  tbe 
country.    Bot  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelnahua  wu 
taken  nlniost  without  resistance.    He  tell*  us, 
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however,  tbat  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  Peruana 
were  victorious,  decided  the  fiite  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  vome  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphis,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capita- 
hte,  aud  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  Cambyses. 
He  recriTcd  also  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [see  p.  477,  b.], 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aetfciopinns, 
who  were  called  the  -  long-lived,"  and  also  against 
Cartilage  and  the  Ammonians.    Having  set  out  on 
hi*  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
against  their  colony.   Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 
bow  important  tbe  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Ammonians,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
tbe  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26  ;  Ctcs.  Pert.  9 ; 
Ja»L  i.  9;  comp.  Heeren's  African  Xatiun$,  vol.  L 
A.  «.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
■tern  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
may  best  refer  tbe  prediction  of  Isaiah:  "The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
Wd*'  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitriuga,  ad  toe.);  and  it  is 
fusible  that  hi*  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  met,  the 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.    But,  allowing 
for  tome  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
Wn  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod, 
ui-  53) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
self-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
frvnxy.     He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
i*  said  to  have  murdered  in  a  tit  of  passion  because 
»he  lameuted  her  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  hud 
caused  to  be  slain.    Of  the  death  of  this  prince,  i 
**>d  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctcsias.  The 
former  relates  that  Cambyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
a hich  seemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
**t  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Suaa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
*  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smbkdis], 
aai  Cambyses,  while  marching  through  Syria 
■gamst  thia  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecbn- 
taua  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  B.  c.  521. 
According  to  Ctcsias,  the  name  of  tbe  king's  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tunyoxarccs,  and  a  Magian 
named  Sphendadutes  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
isteuuon  to  revolt.    After  his  death  by  poison, 
Caaibyses,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
i"*Je  Sphendadates  personate  bim.    The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince;  at 
luijjth,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
Onisorj,  which  she  bad  voluntarily  taken,  imprecat- 
es curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces,  and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  th  rone.  (Herod,  iii.  27^38,  61—66;  Ctes.  /Vr*. 
10-12;  Diod.  Etc.  de  Virt.  et  Fit  p.  556,  cd. 
Wess,  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816  ;  Just. 
L  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  5«owpV»r, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.] 

CAME1HUS  (KaVcipos),  a  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiros,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  OL  vii.  135, 
with  the  Schol.;  Eustath.  ad  Hum,  p.  315.)  [L.  S.] 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appears  to  hare  lived  after  Artorius,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antoniua  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obsenre  passage  (H.  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius  Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.   [W.  A.  G.] 

CAME'N  AE,  not  Cumoenae,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  carmen  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  tbe  forma 
Casmenae,  Carmenae,  and  Carmentu.  The  Otme- 
nae  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymph*,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenao  were  Antevorta  and  Poatvorta.  [  Antb- 
vobta.]  The  third  was  Carmen ta  or  Carmen t is, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  liad  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmentalis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v. 
Curmentalia.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
was  called  Cannentis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  viii.  51,  336;  Dionys.  i.  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionya. 
i.  31,  &c.)  Hygiuus  (Fab.  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Akgkria.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  ( Hartung, 
Die  Bet  a.  d.  /Vow.  ii.  p.  1 98,  &  c)  [  L.  S.  ] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  ('IwdW  Kom«~ 
ftdro),  cubuclesiua,  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thcssalonicn,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  904 
a.  h.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  tbe  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  mid  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  family,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  apot  where 
the  inhabitants  bad  buried  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  'lwdV*ou  KktpiKov  teal  KovCowtkcuriou  row 
KaatPiarov  sis  ti}p  iKucriv  rqr  &t<r<Takovlicns, 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  M  De 
Excidio  Thessaloniccnsi."  It  is  divided  into  se- 
venty-nine chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Arabs  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  Allatius  in  hi*  Xvpfutcr*,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisius,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
**  Historiae  Byzantinac  Scriptores  post  Theopha- 
ncm,"  Paris  1685,  foL,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  **  Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Byxant."  Combe- 
fisius divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
published  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Tbcophanes 
(continuatos),  Syraon  Magister,  and  Georgius  Mo- 
nachus,  Bonn,  1838, 8vo.  (Fabric.  MM.  Grate  viL 
p.  683 ;  Hanckius,  De  Script.  Hut.  DyzamU  p.  403, 
&c;  tbe'AWtj  of  Ioannes  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Caraeria  or  Car 
merium,  in  Latium.  The  Camerini  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic ;  but  after  B.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hoar 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  D.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  P.  p.  Cambrints  Cornutus, 
consul  b.  c.  500  with  M\  Tullius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  b.c. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20 ; 
Cic.  lirut.  16;  Zonnr.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Cornutus,  consul 
B.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Larcius  Flavus.  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  embasny  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  Utter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  6H,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Sbr.  p.  Sbr.  n.  Cambrinus 
Cornutur,  consul  B.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dionys.  x.  1  ; 
Diod.  xi.  84 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  a.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  hiin  (iii. 
81)  Publiua.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
ye***  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
wa»  appointed  a  member  of  the  decern virate  iu  b,c. 


451.  (Liv.  iii.  33 ;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  B.  c.  449 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  con*oU  T. 
Quinctius  Cnpitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius  Medal- 
linns  in  the  great  battle  against  the  VoUi  sad 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.  (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus.  (Liv.  iii.  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulpicius  Sbb.  p.  Sbr.  n.  Cambbisci 
Cornutus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  consols; 
tribune  in  B.  c.  402  and  again  in  398.  (Liv.  v.  8, 
14;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  n.  Cam  sauces, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  B.  c  393,  and  military  tribur.c 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  cotiductrJ 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  camoi  of  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
v.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  B.C  387.  (Liv.  vi.  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus,  consular  tribune 
in  blc.  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Postamius 
Hegillensis  Albinus.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vi.  22 ;  Diod.  xv.  41 ; 
Liv.  vi.  27.) 

8.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Rufcs,  cownl 
B.  c.  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28 ;  Diod,  xvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Cambrinus,  wsj 
consul  in  A.  d.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (Suet  Vesp.  3 ;  Plin.  H.  X.  vii.  48. 
a.  49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus,  was  proconsul 
Africa  together  with  Pompon  i  us  Silvan  us  aad  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cused on  account  of  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac  Jw. 
xiiL  5'J.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  bis  son  to  death,  according  to  Di°a 
Cassius  (lxiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  becacsr 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  tbe  surname  PyUncui, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  family,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (Kp.  v.  3),  that  thej 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  tbe  Epistks 
from  Pontus.  The  supposition,  that  the  Eicidun 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  (<&  OrUtocjtvpl. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rr*t 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  Ep.  ex.  Po*U  w. 
16.  20.)  (W.  R] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  nasr 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  msdf 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitellius.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Hislria,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Crassi,  who  bad  buy* 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assemli&ng 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. The  pretender,  however,  was  seiied  ar*l 
brought  before  Vitellius  ;  and  when  bis  real  orif  n 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  coma** 
>lavc  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  72.)  U-S-J 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  persona^ 
in  VirgiL  {A en.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  Ac)  [L  S,j 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the 
VoUcian  town  of  Privernnm.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  came  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Anr3v  nus,  he  tied  hit  infant  daughter,  whom 
be  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  »pear,  and  hurled  h  across  the  river.  He 
himself  then  twain  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite bank  be  found  hi*  child  uninjured.  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  sockled  by  a 
mare.  He  brought  her  np  in  pare  maidenhood, 
and  »h<?  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Tumus  she  assisted 
the  latter,  and  was  slain  by  Aruns.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opts  to  kill  Aruns, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Am. 
xii  803,  *c,  xi.  432,  &c_  648,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fub. 
232.)  ServiiM  {ad  Am.  xi.  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  the  was  called  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
;>nVsteuea  were  called  Camillac  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Camilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysiua.  (it.  21, 
Ac. ;  Fest  *.  v.  Cami/ltu.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMILLUS,  a  Gallic  chief.  [Brutcr,  No.  17.] 
CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Faria  gens. 

I.  M.  Fcmvs  Camilll**,  was,  according  to 
Livr  (v.  1 ),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  a.  c  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
occur  any  where  else  ;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
(C<u*.2),  that  Camillas  was  invested  with  the  cen- 


sorship before  he  had  held  any  other  office*  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  his  colleague  PoBtu- 
Briot  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  a  c.  403,  and 
that  Liry,  in  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  i.  8.  §  1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  *tc,  consular  tribunate  of  Camillus, 
mast  be  regarded  as  the  first,  secon  d,  ckc  The 
k*t  belongs  to  a  c  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
»»  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
"niched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  the  open  field,  ravaged  the 
chantry.  His  second  consular  tribunate  falls  in  the 
jar  a.  c  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
Ifftat  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
*ere  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  by  down 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Scrvilius 
Fidenas  and  Camillus  were  successively  appointed 
mterrege*. 

In  a.  c  396,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscans, 
wd  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillas  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
a*un*t  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
bis  magister  equitum.  After  defeating  the  Falis- 
aa*  and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
ijarched  against  Vcii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
™*  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
•quired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  s«-t 
°P  in  ■  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
J""*ecrated  in  B.C.  391,  the  year  in  which  he  celc- 
'^tfd  the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
'f'to'n  hum  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
"dfflg  m  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 

c*  **W  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
»ird  lime,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
°f  we  rhoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus,  belmgs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  a  c  891,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
Like  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistiates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came ;  for  the  Clan  Is 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  a  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  mngistcr 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  Allia,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus  pater  patriae,  and  Con- 
di tor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  np  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  b.  c.  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
vilius Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians  and  took  their  camp  ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  lionie  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bola,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans  foil  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  a  c.  386  Camillua  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.  In  a  c.  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Pracnestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medulliiius 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillus  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  night  drew  hiiu  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  But  Ca- 
millus now  appeared,  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
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stand,  led  them  back  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Hereupon  Camillas  received  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tuscnlans  for  having  assist- 
ed the  Volscians ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medullinus,  Camillus  again  chose  him 
as  his  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  &  c  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillus,  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equituin  was  L.  Aeint- 
lius  Mamercinus.  Hut  Camillus,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Mnnlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Camillus,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  the  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  Qui nc tius  Pcnnus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  n.  c  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
millus is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avaiL  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (PluU  Li/h  of  Camillus ; 
Liv.  v.  10,  12,  U,  17,  19,&c,  31,  32,  46,  49-55, 
vi.  1-4,  6,  &c^  18,  Slc^  22,  &c,  38,  42,  viL  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Eutrop.  i.  20;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xvii.  21 ;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32,  d*  Re  PubL  u 
3,  Ttucul.  i.  37,  Fragm.  p.  462 ;  Ascou.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sr.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  B.  c.  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it  (Liv.  vii.  1 ;  Su'd.  $.  r.  Tlpalrvp  ) 

3.  L.  Furius  M.  f.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  I. 
In  a.  c  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Laenas,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  coraitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  pntricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  n.  c  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassu*  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillas,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  extra  soriem. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  famous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  Gaul. 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  aud  a  golden 
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crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Piaario* 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  w» 
accomplished  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  sftrr 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26  ;  Cic  £k  Wt  12; 
GelLix.  11.) 

4.  L.  Furius  Sp.  r.  M.  k.  Camillus,  son  <rf  N\ 
2,  consul  in  a,  c  338,  together  with  C  Maenioi. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti- 
burtinea,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Laboa ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eqo*- 
trian  statues,  then  a  ran?  distinction,  were  em**! 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  dutia- 
gubhed  himself  by  advising  his  countrrmeo  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  B.  c.  325  a? 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  w.i» 
declared  against  the  Vestinians,  and  Camillus  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province;  but  wail*  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  be  was  attacked  by  s  *- 
verc  illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L  Paprct 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viil  13, 
16,  &c.,  29;  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  Furius  Camillas,  consul  in  a.  o.  8 (Fast. 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  TiV* 
rius,  defeated  in  a.  d.  1 7,  the  Numidian  TacfariD**, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidiarn  an<J 
Manretaniana.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  aftrr 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  was  the  first  wa<» 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  Cmiili. 
The  senate,  with  the  content  of  Tiberius,  boaooi*! 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  dismxtioa 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impunity  m 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tat  iss. 
iL  52,  iii  20.) 

6.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  sumamed  Scamoxh 
anus,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  n. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitius.  At  the  bffu- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  Bst 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illness,  sr.  a* 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tat  As*- 
vi.  1,  xii  52,  Hi*,  i.  89,  ii.  75 ;  Suet  CW 11) 

7.  Furius  Camillus,  likewise  sumamed  Sc» 
bonianus,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  £1 
for  haring  consulted  the  Chaldeans  about  the  tin* 
when  Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac  in.  xil  Si 
lit*,  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opinion  « 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  and  eftea 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero's  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  is  tie 
letter*  of  Cicero  (ad  AU.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xi.  18,  -3» 
xiil  6,  33,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  from  <« 
of  which  (ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  CanuA* 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  eonnertel 
with  the  Jus  prardiaiorius*,  which  wa*  a  broach  « 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurista  specially  derated  them- 
selves to  its  study.  (Did.n/AmL$.  r.  Prae*.)[J.T-G  i 

CAMTSSARES,  a  Carian,  father  of  Datsmei. 
was  high  in  favour  with  Artaxerxes  U.(Mnem«n?. 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cw* 
bordering  on  Cappadocia.    He  fell  in  the  war  < 
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Artaxerxe*  against  the  Cadusii,  b.  c  385,  and  was 
utcceeded  in  bis  satrapy  by  his  son.  (Nep.  Dai.  1 ; 
cwap.  DkkL  xv.  8,  10 ;  Plut.  Aria*.  24.)  [E.  E.J 
CAMOENAE.  (Cambnab.1 
CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilia  against  the  Romans,  in  A.  d. 
71.  (Tac.  HisL  it.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
D^est,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  a.  47),  and 
oace  by  Pomponiua.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
A*  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
tune  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Both  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  relate  to  Jideictrmm  isna, 

A  Coceeins  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
■  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.  '29),  must  have  been  of  later 
date,  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Bertrandns.  (Menag.  Amoen.  Jur.  c  88  ;  Maian- 
«uv  ad  30  JOo*,  u  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (nayicJum,) 
by  Aelian,  and  Pacatc  (n<ucdrn)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
mia, the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
frit  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Ape-lies  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
Campaspe  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present.  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  wan  the  model  of  Apelles*  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  lmag.  7  \  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  591  ;  com  p.  Anadyombnr.) 

CAMPE  (Ka>wv)),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  1.) 
IKodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Notinos  {Dionyt.  xviii.  237,  &c.j  identities  with 
the  former.  f  L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
legion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galba 
wording  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
(//*.  i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CANA.  [Casus,  Q.  Gkllius.] 
CANACE  (Koxxdrn),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn. 
t»Cer.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  8  3,  Ac)  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
?«oant  was  killed  by  her  own  father ;  but  accord - 
to  others,  she  herself,  as  well  as  Macareus, 
P«t  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  238,  242 ; 
to.  Her.  11.)  [L.  S] 

.  CA'NACHUS  (Kdraxot).  1.  A  Sicyonian  ar- 
tut,  about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  01.  75,  and  an- 
wh«  80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
"•♦  impossible.  The  met  is,  that  there  were  two 
******  of  the  name  of  Cannchua,  both  of  Sicyon, 
probably  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was 
fiW  snggested  by  Schorn  (Utb.  d.  Stud.  d.  Griech. 
A'iiarffer,  p  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  {Epoch. 

pp.  38-44),  K.  O.  MiiUer,  and  Bockh.  The 
work  which  must  have  been  finished  B.  c  480,  was 
»  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
th\a 


»»  *tatoe  having  been  carried  to  Ecbntana  by 
Xerxes  after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  b.  c  479.  Mai 
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ler  (A'awfWatf,  1821,  N.  Hi)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  n»  c  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius ;  but  Thiersch  (I.e.)  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  c  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Callon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.,  §6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Agela<ia%  who  flourished  about  01.  66  [Aokla- 
dasJ  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
owu  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Re- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned': 
Riding  (*ceATrrffoiT«)  boys  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognise  the  artist  (Paus./.c, 
ix.  1 0.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus's 
performances,  see  Calamis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patroclcs  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  a.  c.  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  [W.  1.] 

CANA'NUS,  IOANNES  ('ludyyris  KovoWj), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Mttrad  II.  in  a.  d.  1422  (a.  ii.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Atjyrtais  w*pl  tow  «V  Kwwtcuti- 
vovw6k*i  yryov&ros  woAsmou  Hard  ri  <rvtk'  (rot 
(a.  M.  6930),  St*  6  'Afiovp&r  IT«t*  (Bei)  wapewetre 
ravrp  perd  Swdfuvs  0ap«mi,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius,  together  with  Qeorgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
nnd  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douxa,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immauucl  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranxes,  Bonn,  1 838,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric,  liihl.  G'roer.  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.P.I 

CANDA'CE  (Ka»»8<£jfn),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Mcroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Callus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
ThebaTd,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  nnd  Philne  ;  but  Pctronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gall  us  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Psclcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nnbata,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candacc  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Pctronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samos,  and  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strnbo, 
who  tells  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  Mind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
819 — 821 ;  Dion  Cass.  Uii.  29,  liv.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiopia  (Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  29 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6.  §  5i  Acts,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eusebius  (Hut,  Ecd.  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Aethiouians  to  be  governed  by 
women,  though  Oecumeuiu.  think.*(CW  in 
A  eta,  I,  c),  that  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  queen-mothers,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun's  children.  (E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (KoroadAni),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilua,  was 
the  last  Heracleid  king  of  Lvdia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  wife's  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unrcilcd  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Gyges,  his  favourite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daulcs  and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermna- 
dae,  about  a  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Gyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Gyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaulea  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. ( Herod,  i.  7 — 13;  Just.  i.  7;  Plat  de 
hipitb.  ii.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  de  Off.  ill.  9 ;  Plut. 
Qiumt.  Grace  45,  Sympo*.  L  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
walTs  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaulea  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  passages  as  having  given 
Hularchus,  the  painter,  a  huge  sum  of  money 
(**  pari  rependit  auro**)  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetos.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  38, 
xxxv.  8 ;  comp.  Diet.  of  Ant,  p.  682.)       [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (KdVSioor),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Severus,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hcxaincroii,  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius. 
(//«/.  Ed.  v.  27  ;  comp.  Hicronym.  De  Scriptor. 
Ecd.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  **  De  Generatione  Divina,"  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorinus,  who  wrote  in  reply  "Do 
Generatione  Verbi  Divini  sive  Confutatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  cundem."  Mabillon  published  in 
his  AiuUecta  (Paris,  1685,  fol.)  a  44  Fragmentura 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinum," 
which  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  bo  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  44  De  Generatione  Divina."  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viii  [VicniRiNua.]  (Oudiu,  De  Script.  Ecd, 
vol  i.  p.  528 ;  Schbnomann,  DibL  Patrum  Latino- 
rum,  c  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)     [  W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS  (KdV«io«  'lsaupos\ 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Iaauria,  whence 
his  surname  Isaurua.  He  lived  in  the  reigu  of  the 
emperor  Auastaaius,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  U  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  His  history  of  the  Byzantiue 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 


with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thrarian, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Istariui. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  a.  o.  457  to 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved  in 
Photius  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Candid ui 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  censures  tbr 
style  of  the  historian  for  iu  affectation  of  poetical 
beauties.  A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre- 
served by  Suidas  (*.  v.  x«Wf«*).  The  extant  fin- 
men  ta  of  Candidas  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
44  Eclogae  Historicorum  de  Reb.  Bys-,"  ed.  Lsbbe, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  44  Excerpta  de  Lrg* 
tionibus,  &c**  ed.  D.  Hoeschelius,  publitbed  by  C. 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  conuuaed 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &lc  publiUvrd 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Bysantine  writers.  (Conip. 
Hanke,  liyx.  Rer.  Script,  u.  3,  p,  672,  &c;  Fabnc 
liiU,  Graee.  vii.  p.  543.)  [L.S.) 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  tie 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didius  Juliana* 
and  the  senate  in  a.  d.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  troops  of  Septunius  Severn  to  sbsndoo 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  tw- 
my.  Not  only  did  Candid  uk  fail  in  actum  p!i>h»D£ 
the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  n- 
collectod  the  harshness  he  had  formerly  displayed 
towards  those  under  hit  command.  We  find  has, 
nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  eiaaky- 
ed  as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asa  Minor, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbarous  tribe*  «i 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Oo  both 
occasions  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  «* 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea;  amLartia* 
in  conjunction  with  La  to  ran  us,  he  reduced  to  udr 
mission  the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabent  sad  K*~ 
roene.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxiiL  16,  lxxiv.  6,  lxx».  2; 
Spartian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.J 

CANDY  BUS  (Kafrtufos),  a  son  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candy  ha,  a  town  in  Lycia,  was  bfbVvYd 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  By*.  *•*•)  [LS.] 
CANE'THUS  (Kan|«of),  two  mythical  perm- 
ages,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  toe  wi 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Canthua  in  Euboea,  (nw 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chaku  deri» ^ 
its  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Apolloo.  Rhod.  i. 
78  j  Strak  x.  p.  447.)  (hS.) 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  a* 
we  learn  from  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Neapohtw 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace  ;  but  when  she  dnrrud 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  her  <-? 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the  obfrf 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Sau* 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poem*. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  beau* 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  «w 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Casip. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  Schol  Ad.  and  Croqo,  od  Uc 
and  ad  SaL  i.  8.  24.) 

P.  CAN  I'DI  US  CRASS  US.  [Caajsi*) 
CANI'NA,  C.  CLAUDIUS,  consul  la^(• 
285  and  273.    [Claudhs.]  . 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  meotiowd 
in  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  aoticf  »» 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  ^n*^ 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  praetor  in  a.  c.  17U  ***  *** 
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f.nt  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  tbc 
curuif  offices ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con- 
sul was  C  Caninius  Rebiiua  in  &  c  45.  The  chief 
families  are  those  of  Galllb  and  Rkuilcs:  we 
alio  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satrich,  and  a 
Caninioa  Salluttius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gen*.  [Sallustii's.] 

C  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurua  in  b.  c  107.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  bow  this  Canius  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iL 
69,  d$  Of.  iii.  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rifus.] 

CANNUTIUS.  [Canutim.1 

CANO'BUS  ox  CANCPUS  (Kforfor  or  Kd- 
iwnot),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Kgvpt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narral.  8  ;  Nicand.  Ther.  309, 
Ac;  Schol.  ad  Arlian.  V.  H.  xv.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
i.  e.;  Tac.  A mnal.  iL  60;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1 3;  Aram. 
MarcelL  xxii.  16  ;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ir.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  AttcoraL  §  108;  Rufin.  Hist.  Erdes.  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  t.  v.  Kdvanror.)    The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Arittid.  OrtU.  AryypL  vol.  iL  p.  359,  &c  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of  i 
jars  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images  . 
of  tr^ds  and  hieroglyphics.  ( Description  de  T  Rg$fpte% 
i.  pi  10,  iL  pi.  36,  92 ;   Montfaucon,  tAntiquite  ! 
upliq.  toL  ii.  p.  2,  pi.  132-134.)    Such  jars  are  1 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins.  ! 
(Vaillant,  Hat.  I'tulcm.  p.  205.)    They  Appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  Rut  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  Panth.  Aeyypl.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Hug,  Cntrrtuc/h 
uni/m  utxr  den  A/yMiw,  6c  c. ;  Creuxer,  Dionysius, 
p.  109,  Ac-,  SifmU.  i.  p.  225,  &c)        [L.  &) 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuxeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  arc  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuxeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuxeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
arc  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

J.  The  first  Cantacuxenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexia  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1 107- 

2.  JoANNKsCANTACL'ZKNCS,tbe  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comncna,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  11 74. 

3.  Mani'kl  CANTAcr/KNU8,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannkm  Cantacuzenuh,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angclus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1 1 95. 

5.  Thbodoul-r,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus ;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Manuel  Cantacuzknus,  dux  under  John  Vatatxes,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 


1.  Cantacuxenus,  praefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirtv  yuars  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
IL,  the  elder  (1283— 1328);  married  Theodora  Pa- 
'    '         ~  a),  who  died  in  1342. 


Niceph 


3.  A  daughtei 


)•  Joanne,' VI.  Cantacuxenus,  emperor  in  1347. 
[Joan VI.]  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiariua,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joanne*  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


2.  Nicephorua 


"I 

A  daughter,  married  Con- 
stant nus 


I.  Matthaeus  AsanesCantacn- 
leiuis,  c>-em  ponir  in  1 355, 
and  abdicated  in  the  same 
ywr.  [Mattharuh.]  He 
died  before  his  father.  He 


— m — 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  Manuel,  dnke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

4.  Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


— C~ 

5.  Maria,  mar- 
ried Nicepho- 
rus  Ducas 
Angelus, 
de*pot  of 


1 


d.  Theodora, 
married 
Urohan, 
sultan  of 
the  TtirVs- 


7. 


f 

Helena, 
married 
Joannes  V 
Palaeo- 


2q2 
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1.  Joannes,  2.  Demetrius    3.  George  Such e-    4.  Theodora, 
Sebaato-         tai,   a  great 
crator.  general  and 


i — ;  1 

marnod    6.  Iivn<?, 


5.  Helena, 

Dai  id  Comuenu% 
last  emperor  of 
Trebitond. 


George 


Braa- 
kowicz,  prince 


I 


Manuel,  prince  of  Messene,  submitted  to  Sultan 
where  he  died.   He  married  Maria, 

There  are  several  other  Cantacuxeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Du  Gauge,  Famtiiae  Byzan- 
p.  2.58,  &c.)  f  W.  P.] 

CA'NTII AHUS  (KArtapos),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  «.  v.;  Kudoc.  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  hare  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Besides  some  fmgments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  via.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  *.  v.  'Apdgios  ailAwrijf  ; 
Pollux,  iv.  G 1 ),  and  Tereus.  ( A  then.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  t.  v.  *Adr)vaicC)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  the  MvpurfKts  and 
the  'AifooVcs,  no  fragments  are  extant.  (Meineke, 
I  list.  Crit.  Com.  Graec  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (KMapos%  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Kutychides.  (Paus.  vi  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  ac.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  father  Alexis  can- 
not hare  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  {L  e.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polycletus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  a  c  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  a  c  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3,  vi.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (Kd*4o»),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  78;  Orph. 
Argon.  139;  Val.  rlacc.  i.  453.)  He  is  said  to 
bare  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (  Hygin.  Fab.  1 4  ;  Apollon,  Rhod.  iv.  1 495 ; 
Val.  Flacc  ri.  317,  vii.  422.)  [L.  S.) 

L.  CANTl'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a  c.  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  oomitium  by  the  pontifcx 
tuaximus.    (Liv.  xxli.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
ima*, the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  x.  46.) 

CAN  U  LEI  A  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Divbs  :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canulbius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulbius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables.     He  aluo  proposed  a  law 


He  fled  to  II angary. 


Mohammed  II.  about  1460. 
Cluchia,  but  no  issue 

giving  the  people  the  option  of  choosing  the  con- 
suls from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs  ;  but  t& 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  pleba  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribune*, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifferently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consols.  (Lit. 
iv.  1—6  ;  Cic  de  Hep.  iL  37  ;  Florua,  L  25  ; 
Dionys.  xi.  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  tbe  plebs, 
a  c  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Atratinns,  who 
had  been  consul  in  a  a  423,  on  account  af  hi* 
misconduct  in  the  VoUcian  war.  [ATaaTiNrs 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  colleagui 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  of  i 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aeudians,  a  c. 
174.    (Liv.  xU.  25.) 

4.  Canulbius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pre- 
viously to  a  c.  160.    (Polyb.  xxxL  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c 
100,  accused  P.  Furius,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i-  33  ; 
comp.  Cic  pro  BJ>ir.  9  ;  Dion  Cats.  Frag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  lleimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  tbe  publicani,  engaged 
in  fanning  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verm  wa» 
governor  of  Sicily,  a  c  73 — 7 1.  (Cic  Verr.  ii. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulbius,  defended  by  Hortensuu  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  [Ctc 
Brut.  92.) 

8.  Canulbius,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  in  a  c  49  (ad  AU.  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  Caesar's  legate*  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  a  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  iato 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  com.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  41) 

CAN  US,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Potn- 
ponius  Atticus,  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  a  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepos,  AU.  10,  comp. 
Cic  ad  AU.  xiii.  31,  xv.  21.)  Tbe  Cana  to  whan 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Cicero, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Gcllius  Cana*. 
(AdAU.  xiii.  41,42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  *o*l 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fulnlfcd 
tlii*  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  ou 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (i»nec  dt  Anmi 
Tranqu.  14  ;  PluL  ap.  Synodl.  p.  330,  <L) 

CANU'SIUS  orGANU'SIUS(rasWiw),ap. 
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pnrently  a  Greek  historian,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  for  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Canusius  that  Plutarch  (Ctax.  2*2) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
on  account  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  Gaol,  B.  a  55,  Goto  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
to  he  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.        [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNU'TIUS,  was  born 
in  the  some  year  as  Cicero,  &  c.  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
out  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Solpicias  Rufas,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
behind  hiin,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  name  of  Sulpiciua.  Canu- 
tius is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cloentius  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  thnt 
diseraeeful  affair.  (Cic  Brut.  56,  pro  CluenU  10, 
18, 21,  27.) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  piebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
cat«i,  a  a  44,  was  n  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
Wheo  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Home  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
upon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tius conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
vtmus  went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
itome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
oo  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
(JuuL,  Canutius  had  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
hyulity  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  (oontinua  raLie  Ittce- 
riAuA  VelL  Pat.  ii.  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  b.  c  43, 
Canutius  is  said  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (/.  c)  to 
lave  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  B.  c.  40.  As  Octavianus 
bad  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  b,  c  40  ;  but  falling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
tore  of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.C.  iii.  41 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
6,  12 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xil  3,  23,  Pkilipp.  iii.  9 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14.) 

The  C.  Canutius  whom  Suetonius  (de  Clur. 
lihei.  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  TL  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  *  De  Oratorious''  (c.  21 )  is  the 
tame  as  either  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  diiferent 
peru>n  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (KaToyfrff),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
»nd  Astynome  or  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  I  phis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoeru  181 ; 
odl*ind.Nem.  '\x.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
or  laueira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  I  phis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenclus. 
(SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  ri.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.) 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argos  against  Thebes,  where  he  had  his  station  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
Aeschyl.  Sept.  c  Thsb.  423 ;  Paus.  ix.  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  sav,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  nis  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1 172,  &.C.;  comp.  Soph.  Antitf.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§7;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  SupjJ. 
983,  &c;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  An  Am.  uL 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Asclepins  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.)  IL.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [CioRDiANUS.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  at  Pont.  iv.  16.  36.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  ANTTSTIUS,  the  precentor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  I.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  different  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Muximinus  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
frequently  styled  A/er  Curthagmiensu ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself,  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion **  Beata  alumnum  urbs  Elissac  quern  videt,"  it 
sire  ins  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, that  ho  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth's  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric  B'U.  Lot.  iii.  c  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  iu  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Snty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
has  thrown  his  Consolatio  Pbilosophiae.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  le«irniug  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  l<ogic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric  ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  surfaces,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy ;  and  the  last  of  Music  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested  ;  though  from  amidst  much  that  is  dull 
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nnd  frivolous,  we  can  occasionally  extract  curious 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatises  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  (viii. 
§  857)  we  delect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.    It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regnrd  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martian  us,  may  have  de- 
rived the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleiua  and  Tcrtullian.    It  is 
overloaded  with  far-fetched  metaphor*,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  false  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.    Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.    It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.    Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.    A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  I/Abbe  (BiU.  Nov.  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  tho  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Inland  (Gmunentar.  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  214); 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  BM. 
In  modern  times,  Ugoletui  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenxa  by  Hcnricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol. ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fol.;  of  Basle,  1532,  foL;  of 
Lynns  1539,  8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &c, 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  foL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.     But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leydcn,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4 to.  Francf. 
1838,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  Tho 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  **Auc- 
tores  Vet.  Mufticae,"  Amst.  4 to.  1652;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1 763,  8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Goetz  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
saureruua,  vol  vi.  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  tho  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  (irrgorius  Turoneiuis,  Joannes  Saris 


buriensis,  Nicolaus  Cleroangius,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Hcinsius  upon  Ovid  ;  and  M anker,  in  bis 
commentary  on  Hyginua,  has  given  several  impor- 
tant readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  so 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  J»cob«  in 
Er&ch  and  Gruber's  Encvclopadie.       [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  eqaev 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  Domitflla,  afterwani* 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vcsp.  3.)  [LS.] 

CAPER.  {Kanpoi },  of  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pytha- 
goras, who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  dav,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (01.  142,  a.  c. 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sfVr 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausanios,  or  the  second, 
according  to  African  us,  who  conquered  in  tbe* 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Pans.  v.  21.  §  *>, 
vl  15.  §§  3,  6 ;  Euseb.  'EAA.  iK  p.  42,  ed.  Sou- 
ger;  Krause,  O/ympia,  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  **de  Latinitate,"  Ac, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Charisma,  Rufinus,  Servius,  and  others,  but  especi- 
ally by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  very  short  tracts 
entitled  **  Flavii  Capri  grammatki  vetustisrimi  de 
Orthographia  libellus,*'  and  **  Caper  de  Verbis  roe- 
diia."  Barthius  {Advert,  xxi.  1,  xxxv.  9)  ha*  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Servius  {ad  Viry.  Am.  i. 
344)  cites  44  Caper  in  libris  enuclrati  serroooi*."' 
and  (ad  Aen.  x.  377)  "Caper  in  libris  dubii  gro^ 
ris."  SL  Jeromo  (Adv.  Rnfin.  ii.)  speaks  of  bi* 
grammatical  ucommentarii  **  as  n  book  in  cosnnwo 
use ;  and  Agroetus,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
**  Libellus  de  Orthographia  et  ProprieUte  ac  DnV 
rentia  Sennonum,"  refers  to  his  annotation*  m 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  nnmeroos  pro- 
ductions. He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  uV 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  bo  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  de  TertnHa,  Ac,  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  gr.unmarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476. 
and  reprinted  in  1480,  1491,  and  often  afterward*. 
Tho  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  "Gram- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct.  Antiqu."  by  Putschios  (pp. 
2239— 2248),  Hanov.  1605.  IW.RJ 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.  [Saviro.] 

CAPHA.  [Thbodosia.] 

CAPHO.  [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  father  of  Betilienus  Bassos,  or 
Cassius  Betillinus  as  Dion  Caasius  calls  him,  wss 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  bi» »» 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  deals 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  25.)  [Bassus,  p-4"J, b.) 

CA'PITO  (Ko»(To*r).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  » 
called  by  Athenaeus  ( x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  aid 
the  author  of  a  work  'Epuntai,  which  consisted  °( 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (riii.  p 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  root 
jraimov  azo^Kqtiovtvpucro^  from  which  he  quote*  a 
statement.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Capita 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  perwn 
as  the  epic  poet. 

2.  A  native  of  Lrcia,  is  called  bv  Suidss  (».  a 
KawWvv)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  I  anuria  ('lowpora),  which 
consisted,  according  to  Snidaa,  of  eight  book*.  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strphanus  of  By>» 
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tiom.  The  latter  writer  (a.  v.  VtuaSa),  quotes  the 
fifteenth  book  of  it ;  but  the  reading  in  that  pas- 
sage Menu  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  i  in- 
itesd  of  rerrf«cuScKc(r».  This  Capito  also  made 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  history 
which  Eotropius  had  drawn  up  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (/.  <*.) 
and  Lydos  (De  Mctgistr.  Prooem.),  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  have  like- 
wise perished.  (Cora p.  Tschncke's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Eutropius,  p.  lxvi  ice)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO  (Ko»«To»r),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  appear*  to  have  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
quoted  by  Galen  {Dm  Compos.  AfcJioam.  tee.  Loc 
iv.  7.  vol  xii.  p.  731 )  and  Actios  (it  3.  77,  p.  33*2). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  some  person  as  Artemidorns 
Capito  [Artkjsidorus],  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [VV.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a.  c  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  Aquillius 
Hallos,  opposed  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.    Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Treboniua  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
nun.   Capito  and  Gall  us  afterwards  endeavoured 
Ui  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaign v  which  the  consul*  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthian  s,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Apptus,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censorio,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing fabricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
W<m  Cassias  (xxxix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
bune, also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  (ad  Famil.  xiii.  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  favoured  the 
Mrtj  of  Caesar,  though  it   may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
jut  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
n>t>ch  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
taesar  on  t»ehalf  of  Capito.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  {Ann.  Hi.  45)  calls 
*  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(A  G  v.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Cmnp.  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  42,  xxxix.  33—39; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iL  18;  Plut.  Cross.  19;  Cic  de 
iHrinat.  L  16.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman  | 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
cwne  •  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pompon i us  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Trebatius.  Labeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
«od  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
hat  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trebatios,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
«»inent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Home,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
*****  points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools,  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
ty republican  ;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent 


to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suffectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Posturous  in  a.  d.  6.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fonteius  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Ocrmanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  '*  Ex  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  offerretur  ei  ab  Augusto 
consulatus,  ei  honorem  suscipere."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus:  44  I  lis 
[Labeoni],  quod  prneturam  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [CapitoniJ  quod  conaulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriejiatur." 

In  A.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Messalla  in  the  important  office  of  u  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicarum,"  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontinus,  de  Aquaed.  102,  ed 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  favour  under  Tiberius.  In 
a.  d.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arnintius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologus,  who  was  a 
freed  man,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freed i nan  of  Capito.    [Ateius,  p.  392,  b.J 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capito 's  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years'  gifts 
{Did.  of  Ant.t.  v.  Arena)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marccllus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  44  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so."  44  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth,** 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marccllus,  44  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.'*  (Suet,  de  IlL  Gram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lrii.  1 7.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  feint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  be  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited  Jus  Lata, 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dis- 
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corn  the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
call  for  serious  blame,  but  Tacitus  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  lawyer  perverting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  hating  melted  down  a 
small  silver  ►tatue  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
**  Let  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  M  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits — let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state."  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  4he  lawyer.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  70.) 
Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 

A.  D.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  pure  extract 
from  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1  ;  32,  s.  30, 
9  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  $  1  ;  by  Javole- 
miB,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito*  consul- 
ship), by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
14  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  €  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Scnrius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirk  son  in  his  Bruchatkcke  aus  der 
ikhriftm  der  Romiachcu  Jurisicn^  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Conjectanra, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  Gellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  namo 
Commentarius  dr  Judiciis  Publicis.  Ponsibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito,  collected  and  arranged 
under  proper  heads  and  sui*divi*ions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  i'ontifirio  Jure, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.tf), 
and  tbo  6th  by  Festus  (a.  r.  Mundnt).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
treatise,  which  is  cited  by  Macrobius  (&,/«#■*.  iii. 
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1 0)  under  the  name  lie  Jure  Sacrifenmn.  1 A 
treatise,  Dr  Officio  Sematono.   (Gcll.  iv.  10.) 

Frontinus  (De  Aauacduct.  97)  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rome,  and  it  u 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  subject 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  juriut,  who  has  to  interpret  villi 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  sod  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Signification* 
Verbonim  in  the  Digest  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capita.  Id 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  cited  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Lnelius  ( Aeiiu.  •) 
in  holding  (as  Plautus,  Pteud.  ii.  4.  5),  tram  t<> 
have  held),  that  the  word  **yrrki*a  coraprehendeii 
sweets  (rfa/rwi),  as  well  as  wines.  In  aiwtser 
jKiKsage  of  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  word* 
eoquus  and  pirtor.  In  Servius  (ad  Tiro.  Ac*,  t. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  arc  cited  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Bit** 
and  Dm*.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  juris* 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  i»  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  freedman  Ateius  Philologus  but 
be  meant. 

Ay  mams  RivalUua,  one  of  the  earliest  writer* 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  tkst 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables  bat 
no  authority  is  produced. for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Forster  (in  i.  Zikti 
Tractatus  TnuUttuum  p.  48),  and  Rutilius.  (I* 
JurujK  c  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  Libra, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reigu  of  Tiberon. 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  el  I^beo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  »  «• 
ccssive,  that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  "  aw 
quod  justum  sanctumque  esse  in  Roman  is  antique 
tatibus  legisset"  It  then  relates  an  instance  of 
Laheo'a  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  am*. 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  »uti*tactorily,  from  Varro,  why  it  ws* 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  t»« 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  torn- 
mono.  That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  Is* 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  tl* 
two  jurist*  as  drawn  by  Pomponius  :  **  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instructor* : 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  ditfennt 
order,  and  had  diligeutly  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  lutroduo^i 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2,  *.  2.  4  47  ) 
For  the  pi  rpone  of  reconciling  these  apparent^ 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  tbai 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Uld  in  private  lu*. 
and  I^bco  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  tm 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  no»t  «i 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  respec- 
tive followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponius,  are- 
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OfAtdulia*  ImIxo.  O/C.  Atrint  Gtpdj. 

M.  Coeceius  Nerva  Masurius  Sahinus. 

pater.  C.  Cassius 

Srmpronius  Proculus.  Longinus. 
Ncra  filina.  Caelius  Sabinus. 

Pega*us.  Priscus  Javolcnus. 

P.  Juvcntius  Celsus  Aburnus  Valens. 

pater.  Tuscianus. 
Cr.iQ*  filins.  Salvius  Julianus. 

Nrratiu*  Priscus. 

To  the  list  of  Capito**  follower*  may  be  added 
witli  certainty,  Gaius  ;  -with  the  highest  prolwbility, 
Pompotiiiu  ;  and,  with  more  or  less  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others  as  T.  Aristo. 

The  school*,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respective  names  from  distin- 
guished disciples  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Cap:to  were  called  from  Masurius  Sabi- 
nus Sabiniani  ;  and  afterwards,  from  Cassius 
Lotisinus,  Cassiani.  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  (not  Proculeius),  the  ill- formed 
name  Proculeiam  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
uoderstanding  of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jus, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77),  some  have  supposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  c.illcd  from 
Pegasus,  PegasianL  {Did.  ofAnt.$*v.Juri$consultu) 

The  controversy  as  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 
r>io*t  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
K,r'T  those  differences  to  some  general  principle. 
U  hen  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  sup|K>sed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirer*  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.    Those  who 
thought  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mascovius  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
!n<»lem  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philosophical 
(drslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogittically,  unphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
and  Libeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.    Dirksen  {BeUr'dge  zur  Kcntnist  dea 
Komxken  /?«-Afc,pp.  1-159) and  Zimmern  (H.R.G. 
1-  $66*)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  external  to 
hong  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
phi-ate  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
*nd  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity  :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lus on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
ninre  freely  to  the  inner  essence,  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  remits 
m,)re  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
Puchta  {ln*t.  I.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  developemcnt 
Whether  the  original  differences  rested  on 
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general  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools,  for  Coeceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  I^abeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fashion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  lenders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  differences,  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Cuius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Gaius  (iii.  140)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilius,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versies, and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  thnt  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school  A  school  of 
Miscelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  **  Miscelliones 
appellantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  roixtorumquc  judiciorum.**  Cujas  from 
a  false  reading  of  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Acn.  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
ciscundi.  Servius,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death  ;  others, 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
u  Stoici  vero,  terris  condi,  i.  e.  medium  secuti,  tarn 
diu  durare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durat  et  corpus." 
Cujas,  for  terris  condi,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  hercuenndi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herciscundae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Gaius — though  there  are  many  (6*0) 
more  citations  bearing  the  name  of  Labeo  in  tho 
Digest  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — tho 
conclusions  of  Capito's  school  seem,  iu  a  majority  oT 
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cases,  to  have  prevailed  in  practice.  This  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps  from  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  Masurius  Sabinus,  and  from  the  numerous  com- 
mentators who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabinum.  Among 
these,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  opposite  party. 
According  to  Blurae's  celebrated  hypothesis,  first 
suggested  by  Jac.  Godefroi,  one  of  the  great 
division*  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con- 
sisted of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  annotations 
ou  Sabinus.  Some  Sabinian  influence  may  also 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  Salvius  Ju- 
lian us  in  recasting  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
never  was  any  general  determination  in  favour  of 
either  school.  In  some  points,  Proculus  and  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  Gaius  (ii.  21 ) 
mentions  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and(ii.  195)another 
of  Antoninus  Pius  against  certain  theoretical  con- 
clusions of  the  Sabinians  ('  nostri  p niece p tores') 
and  in  favour  of  the  44  diversae  scholae  auctorea." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  rather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  test  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  15 ;  Rutilius,  c.  48,  iu  Franckii  Viiae  Trijxir- 
titae  JCHoruin,  contains  several  questionable  state- 
ments, without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  several  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Bertrand,  ii.  51.  3;  Guil.  Grot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant 
Augustinus,  de  Nominilttu  Propria  Pandectarum^ 
in  Otto's  Thesaurus,  i.  226 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Com- 
paratio  Antutii  Isih&mis  et  Ateii  Capitoni*,  4 to. 
Lips.  1683  ;  Corn.  Van  Eck,  de  Fitta,  Moribtti,  ti 
Si  ml  lis  M.  A  ntistii  Labeonis  ti  C.  Ateii  Caption  is, 
ed.  Oelrichs,  Thes.  Nov.  Diss.  i.  825 — 856  ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Sdtcia  qtmedam,  ib.  vol.  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  Ill — 126;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos,  ii.  167—186  ;  Zimmern.  R.  R.  C  L 
§§  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
contemporary  of  the  younger  Pliny.   (Ep.  vi.  13.) 

a  Roman 


CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA/NUS, 
cate  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  opposed  a  law  by  which  advocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  from  their  clients. 
In  a.  d.  56  he  obtained  Cilicia  at  his  province,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avarice  and  impu- 
dence as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Cilicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  hi*  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwards 
received  bock,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinus, 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistius  Sosinnus  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  n.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  large  legacy  to  Tigellinus  and 
CoBMitianus Capito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  same  year  as  the  accuser  of  Thrasca  Paetus, 
for  Thrasea  had  formerly  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Cilicians  ngninst  him,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pito was  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac.  Ann.  xL  6,  &c, 
xiii.  33,  xiv.  48,  xvi.  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33 ;  Juv. 
ShU.  viii  .03,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTE1US.  1.  T.  Fontkiuh  Ca- 
pito, was  praetor  in  n.  c.  178,  and  obtained  the 
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command  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  which  was  left  to 
him  also  for  the  year  following,  with  the  ml*  of 
proconsul.    (Liv.  xL  59,  xlL  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  Fonteius  Catito,  was  praetor  in  B.  c 
1 69,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  (Lit. 
xliiL  13,  17.) 

3.  C  Fontkius  Capito,  a  friend  of  M.  Antcny, 
accompanied  Maecenas,  in  B.  c  37,  when  he  m 
sent  by  Octavianus  to  Antony  to  restore  friend- 
ship between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Cspno 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sat 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
is  probably  the  asms  person  as  the  C.  Foaterai 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consul  snffectus,  in  a  c 
33,  together  with  M\  At-ilius.  There  ii  s  oia 
his  extant  with  the  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleops- 
tra,  and  on  which  Capito  is  called  propraetor,  ana 
bears  the  praenomen  Caius.  (Horai.  SuL  L  \ 
32  ;  Plut.  Anton.  36  ;  EckhcL  Doctr.  Stm.  t. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  FontkiU8  Capito,  a  son  of  C  Fontehs 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  1]  He 
was  consul  in  a.  d.  12,  together  with  Geruonku, 
and  afterwards  had,  as  proconsul,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  years  bier, 
in  A.  D.  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibios  Serena, 
apparently  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  A*b;  tea, 
as  no  sufficient  evidence  was  adduced,  he  wa»  * 
quitted.  ( Fasti  Cap.;  Suet.  GjL8;  Tac  Jaair.  ») 

5.  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  59  to- 
gether with  C.  Vipsanius.  (Tac  Ann.  xu.  I] 
Plin.  //.  .V.  ii.  72,  vii.  20;  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  Fontkius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  n.  67  to- 
gether with  C.  Julius  Rufus,  as  we  learn  from  III 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Cassiodoroi;  tet 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fonteins  Capito 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Germany  in  the  rcipi  of 
Galba,  a.  d.  68,  on  the  ground  of  having  attempt 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  is  uncertain.  (Tat  If*. 
i.  7,  37,  52,  Hi.  62,  iv.  13  ;  Suet.  GaRy.  11;  Plot. 
Gaib.  15,  where  ♦poKnjfot  should  be  changed  ©to 
♦omjior.) 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capito*  the  t« 
following  coins  belong  :  the  praenomen  Pubaas 
would  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  No.  2.  The  fcnwr 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  Mf 
behind  it  and  the  inscription  P.  Fostwvs  P.  r. 
Capito  III.  VmM  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  rxLay 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  b<4o* 
fighting,  and  the  inscription  Man.  Font.  Ta.  Mu- 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  cf 
Concordia  with  the  inscription  P.  FosTsivf  f> 
into  III.  Vm.  CovcoaniA,  and  on  the  re«r* 
n  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T.  Dim.  I*r' 

VlL.  PVUL.  t^-S-J 
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CATITO,  1NSTEI  US,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro- 
man array  which  carried  on  the  war  under  Domi- 
no* C'orbulo  against  the  Parthian  Vologcses,  a.  d. 
M.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  tent  hostages 
who  were  delivered  up  to  Capito.  lie  is  probably 
the  tame  whom  we  meet  with  three  yean*  later,  in 
th«e  tame  regions  as  praefectus  castronini.  to 
\»ioto  C'orbulo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
rc*«t  in  Armenia.  (Tac.  ^fw.xiii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA  PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
a.  D.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
sation, and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac.  A  nn. 
iv.  15;  Dion  Casa.  Mi.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA  PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occurs  on  several 
coin*  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Marius  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
^ughing. 


CAPITO,  V  IRQ  I'M  US.  During  the  war 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
a.  D.  69,  Virginius  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
lius, the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
t*>  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
toe  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tac  Hut.  iii.  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  a  family-name  in  several 
Roman  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
la  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
K*quilinus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
»i  Home.  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
volume  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
we  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Constantine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thirty-four.  Ther  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
d«Uh  of  Carinas,  that  is,  from  a.  D.  1 1 7  to  a.  D. 
'84,  extending  over  a  spice  of  167  years,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
pissed  over  ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
tven  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
?»P  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Gordian  to  Vale- 
rius, that  is,  from  a.  d.  244  to  a.  n.  253,  includ- 
,n»  the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  Oallus,  and 
Aemilianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  these,  as  well  as'  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
ginally have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
exi«ting  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
t-'c  MS.  which  formed  the  archetype ;  but  this  is 
&Krcly  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
Election  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
title  "Hiitoriae  Auguatae  Scriptores  sex,*'  their 
oanies  being  Aclius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
» ukatius  Ualhcanus,  Aelius  Lampridius,  Trebelliu* 


Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  different  sources  and  powss- 
ing  different  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  n  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.  Hence  we  find  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile, 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  and  contradictory  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
aud  classification  of  facts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement.  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  favour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  bis  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
false  details;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas- 
tic extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nino  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus  : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Vcrus,  4.  Pertinax,  b.  Clodius  Albinus, 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Maximini,  8.  the 
three  Cordiani,  9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  Of 
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these  Antoninus  Pius  and  L.  Verus  are  inscrib- 
ed to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
relius  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Maximus  with  Ualbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription  ;  the  rest  arc  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasius,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitol inus  ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historine  Augustae 
Scriptorcs  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  AVrrae,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropiu* 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  aii'l 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bernardinus,  fol.  1489,  and  by  Hubeus,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  lUth  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4  to.  1603,  nnder  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubou ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Solmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrcvehus  (Lugd.  Bat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  Fraeied.Academ,  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Hcync,  Opiuc  Aoadem.  voL  vi  p.  52,  &c;  On.  de 
Moulines,  Aff  moires  sur  Us  JCcrivabu  de  Wigtoire 
A ugnsle, in  Mcmoiresde  rAoadltniede  BeHiny \7 50; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  OnUio  de  Usu  ei  Pmestantia 
J  list.  August,  in  Jure  driJi,  in  his  Opuse.  Juridica 
H  Philolog.  8vo.  Lips.  1776  ;  li.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
Script  Histor.  Auqusl.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sul;ir  tribune,  in  a.  c  400  and  396.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
lius Capitolinua,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  I*.  Manlh'8  Cafitolzkus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cafitolincs  Vut> 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  B.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillas  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  f.  A.  n.  Capitomnus,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seised  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
followed.  In  B  c  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  whose 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  roused  from  his 


sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  diseaver- 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  hecouid 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  wbrr? 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.  This  gallant  and  successful  deed  wsi 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  aw-embl.\l  pr-nfl.* 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  customary  at  the  time.  He  it 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitolinc* 
from  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probably  s  mis- 
take, as  it  had  become  a  regular  fanulr-name  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thos  ha*e 
inherited  it  from  his  father.  In  B.  c  387  be  vis 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  a.  c. 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  vbsm 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  <&  uw 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  ti«r 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  creditor*.  Tb« 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  for- 
ward to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appears 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  be  was  so  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bar 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  even  believed  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  such  or  similar  in  ten  wo 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressors, 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelias  Cosw*. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,  Msaliu 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeians 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  csodoctrd 
himself  altogether  like  a  complete  demspfw 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  order » 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  sum- 
moned Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plelieinns ;  W.  !•  f 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viators  and 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  citiaeo.  TV 
plebeian*,  though  they  did  not  venture  anythmc 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  uVir 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  ehanpwm, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  <d 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeian* 
by  assignment*  of  land,  only  irritated  tbem 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  favours  as  bribes  u 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  u 
•uch  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  urn 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeian* 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  d 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.  In  tne 
year  following,  B.  c  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
tight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manlioi 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebs  to  oorn 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  recm«l 
orders,  viderent  me  quid  res  publico  detrmeptt  «- 
pereU  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-tres**. 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martius,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  bo  seen  from  this  pbc\ 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  gm*e 
outside  the  porta  N omentum,  Here  Manlius  wu 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pe.>- 
ple,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tarprtm 
rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  coosidrmJ 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  trrx 
have  in  future  the  praenomcn  of  M areas,  (lit.  *. 
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31.  47,  vi.  «,  II,  14—20 ;  Qic.  de  Re  PuU.  ii.  27, 
PUfp.  i  13,  ii.  44  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fnui  31,  p.  15,  ed.  Reimar,  xlv.  32 ;  AureL  Vict 
de  Fir.  HL  24.) 

5.  A.  UAMUm  A.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  four 
timet  consular  tribune,  in  a  c,  389,  385,  383,  and 
•>70.  In  his  first  tribuneship  Rome  was  attacked 
by  several  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
thru  raised  for  guarding  the  city.  In  ttic  second 
trbnneship  he  persuaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Ilernicans.    (Li v.  vi  1,  11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
■  ac,  385.    (Liv.  vi.  30.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  con- 
rolar  tribune  in  ac  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  a  c.  368,  a«  the  s.ccesaor  of  M.  Furius 
Canu'Ilus,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  government 
the  Licinian  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
k'wisg  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (Liv.  vL  30,  38,  &c  ;  Plut.  CamW.  39,  42.) 

8.  L  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Ia*- 
riitioscs,  was  dictator  iu  a  c  363  ctavi  /ujendi 
wmw.   (Liv.  vii.  3.) 

9.  Cn.  Manlius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
pemiosus,  was  consul  in  a  c  359  with  M.  Popil- 
iiui  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tiaes.  Two  years  later,  a  c  357,  he  was  again 
called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Kuliscans  and  Tnrqui- 
nirnaes.  In  &  &  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
A  unmeant  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus.  (Liv.  vii.  12, 
16.  22,  ML)  [L.  S.J 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
tnirted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
cro«m  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  bis  being  a  friend  of  Augustus, 
i  he  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
Mirname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
va»  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
°f  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 


CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
Qt'iNCTius  Capitolinus  Barbatuh,  was  consul 
"»  fcc.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regil- 
liruit.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
hw,  he  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
<^at  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
onqaer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  but  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 


try. The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  b.  c  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volsciana  and  Aequians  and  by  bis  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night.  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  a  c  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fahius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  ac  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  iu  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
iUelf  with  all  energy.  T  he  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
tierce  contest  In  a  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  his  colleague  M.  Geganius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ardca,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  a  c  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  (amine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  a  c.  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal.  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  ii.  56 — 60, 
64,  iii.  2,  &c,  66,  tSux,  iv.  8,  1 0, 1 3,  1 7,  4 1 ;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &c,  57,  61,  xl  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatuh,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  421,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Par- 
batus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  r. 
405.    (Liv.  iv.  61 ;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consular  tnbuno 
in  a  c.  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cosaua.  (Liv.  fi.ll.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  388.  [Cincinnatus.] 
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6.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnati^  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribuuc  in  a.  c.  368.    [Cincinnatus.  ] 

7  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  Pbnnus  Capitolinus 
Crisi'INUs,  was  appointed  dictator  in  B.  c  361,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  an  Livy  thinks 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  orcr  the 
Gauls.  In  the  year  following  he  was  raagister 
cquitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  A  halo,  who 
likewise  fought  against  the  Gauls.  In  B.  c.  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Amhustus,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtines  and  Tarquimenscs  were  sub* 
dued.  In  H.  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
seennd  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Fali«cans  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.   (Liv.  vii.  9,  II,  IB,  22.) 

8.  T.  Quinctius  Pknnus  Capitolinus  Cris- 
pinus.  In  n.  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  b.  c.  209,  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Cupua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  a.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27,  28,  33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  Pbnnus  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  SETXTIUS,  surnamed 
VATICANUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  452  with  T. 
Menenius  A  grip  pa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  (».  v.  peculatui)  mentions  a 
lex  multaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextius  and 
his  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iii.  32, 
&c.;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  h.  c  454  with  A.  Aternias 
Varus.  A  lex  de  multae  tacrammio  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(*.  c.  peculator,  comp.  Cic.  de  lie  l*vbt.  ii.  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
hod  mode  in  the  war  against  tho  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aerarium  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  B.  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Aternias,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  tho  plobs  by  tho  coaptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iii.  50,  55.)  IL.  S.) 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tollus,  causal  n.  a  113.  (Metrllus.) 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows :— Wheat}* 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  from  Fideiis* 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  hV*n  ■ 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  witi. 
While  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  deliberating  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  nan*  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  offered  to  go  with  her  fclio*- 
slaves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  (.uprijic**).  Tb< 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  it* 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  tbett 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  tli* 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Home  bad 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonoe  Caprotinac,  and  on  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Latium,  by  frw 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  moth 
mirth  and  merriment.  The  solemnity  took  place 
under  the  ancient  caprincus,  and  the'  milky  jute 
flowing  from  the  tree  wtu  o  lie  red  a*  a  sacrifice  t» 
the  goddess.  (Macron.  Sat.  i.  1 1 ;  Varro,  DeLu-h 
LaLxl\n  ;  Plut  RomuL  29,  CW.  31)  [LiJ 

CAPRF/OLUS,  succeeded  Aurelius  in  taeejB* 
copal  see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  n 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  ts* 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  par- 
pose  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestnrias,  O 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Besula,  wiia 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  circumstance* 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denouncei  to* 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  CapreolD* 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  1.  Epistula  ad  Sjfuodttm  EpkatM*, 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It »  «• 
tant  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Eputula  de  una  Ckritti  veri  Dei  et  JIamw" 
Persona  contm  reams  da  intuitu  m  //<i<  /v.*i«  A«**»w. 

a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  peoofl* 
named  Vitalis  and  Constantins,  or  Tonantnu,  sh" 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Capreolas  e* 
ccrning  the  controversy  which  was  then  agitating 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Varior.  Op** 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  works,  together  with  the  epis- 
tle of  Vitalis  and  Tonantius  to  Cnpreolus,  will  b* 
found  in  tho  Bibliothcca  Patrum  of  Galland,  toL 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  h* 
Theodosius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  cnoncJ 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Ferrandus  iu  ii* 
"  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatolium,"  and  ^oted 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Cnpreolus  to  be  the  anthnr  4 
the  SertHo  de  Tempore  Ji'irixtrtsny  on  the  infssw1 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  snvnr 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin.    Galland,  BM- 

vol.  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31 ;  Scboenemann,  B*L 
trum  Latmorum^  c  v.  32,  who  enumerates  sD  the 
editions.  [W.  R-J 

CAPTA  or  CA  PITA,  a  surname  of  the  Hit*™ 
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rorshipped  on  the  Cnelian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  m  not  known.  Ovid  (FatL  iii.  837,  &c) 
proposes  various  conjectures  about  it.  [L.S.] 

CAP  USA,  the  son  of  Oesalces,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Masini.vsa.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
htacr  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  his  brother  Oesalces.  Oesalces 
il»  dying  shortly  afterwards,  bis  son  Caposa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  as  he  had  not  much  influ- 
ence amonjj  his  people,  one  Mete  talus  laid  claim 
u>  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
battle.   (Liv.  zxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Ketwvr).  1.  A  son  of  Assaracus  and 
nieroranemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  2  ;  Horn.  IL  xx.  239;  Virg.  Aen,  vL 
768;  Diod.  iv.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
lhe  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
wune.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  145.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Aen.  iu  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Yulturnum,  derircd  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L.  S.] 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvius.] 

CAR  (Kelp),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Me^ara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived iu  name  Caria.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Puusn- 
nias,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  171.)        [L.  S.J 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place. 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius  Severus  Augustus. 

  I 


Ba&sianus. 

 !  


Julia  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  A vitus. 

I 


XL  Amelias  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
*  Caracalla. 


L.(veLP.)Septi- 
mias  Oeta  Au- 


Julia  Soemins  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
Yarius 


"I 


Julia  Mamaca  Augusta, 
wife  of  G'cssius  Mar- 
cianus. 

M.  Aurelius  Sevenis 
Alexander  Augus- 


Caracalla  or  Carncallus,  son  of  Septimios  Seve- 
na  and  bis  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  born 
st  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  n.  183. 
while  his  father  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
neatis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Ba»- 
na**»  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Somas  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
offspring  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
Ranged  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aurtlius  Anto- 
•*■««»  a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
CaraoaUa  or  Caracatltu^  which  never  appears  on 
m«kW  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
specially among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 
as  AHlontninna*  CaraeaUite. 

Young  Bassianns  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
*bk  in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferocious  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
urc  scourge  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  eight  ( 1 96) 
«  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juven- 
ilis, in  Maesia,  while  his  father  was  marching 
the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
number  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
wow  of  Albinos,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
'operator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
***  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  cre- 
sted August  us.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the 
"pedition  against  the  Parthians,  sharing  his  victo- 


I 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elagabalua. 

ries  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  bis  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  A.  n.  21 1,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Oeta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  father;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Oeta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place :  they 
entered  the  city  together,  together  bestowed  a  do- 
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native  on  the  guard*  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  passions  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother's  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fate  of  Geta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Papinianus,  the  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  Caracalla  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hoar. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Gaol, 
Germany,  Daria,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  bis  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  bo 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bound  by  the  iucantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  bis  tortures;  hut  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims ;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fraticide. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
mis,  tho  Parthian  king  ;  but  the  negotiation  having 


been  abruptly  broken  oft^  be  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  acre  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arbvli 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  digging  up  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edesaa.  Having  trea- 
cherously gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abg&- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seized  upon  hit  terri- 
tory, and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  inteatioji 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  court-; 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrhae,  that  he  mL'b: 
offer  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Moos- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  duriDg  the  inarch 
he  was  as&u>Mnated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus. 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialia,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  Caracalla  U 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sr~ 
range  the  different  events  recorded  in  their  prop?: 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Gctae.  The  former,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Germanu-u*,  terminated  in  a  porchasnl 
peace;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Casaiu  wLkti 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  sod  iur 
perfect  chapters,  between  which  we  can  teklora 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  howem, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considers!** 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragment*  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  as,  that  sfvr 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  ti^ 
insulting  name  of  Taraulu*,  taken  from  a  gUdiam 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  feature*, 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  The  historian  himsrl}. 
having  explained  this  term  (Ixxviii.  9),  invarisl  It 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Spauheim  and  Barman n,  ascribes  to  Can 
calla  the  important  edict  which  commuuicatni  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  auJ 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  suckm 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aureus*. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurclios  w.i*  tbo 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  Uv*r 
of  the  provincials,  clogged,  however,  by  cena;;> 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  any 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  night  introduce  au 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  Ixxviii.;  Herodian.  iv.;  Spar- 
tian.  Vit.  Carucull. ;  Aurcl.  Vict.  Epit.  xxL, 
xxi.;  Eutrop.  xxi. ;  Gruter,  Corp.  laser,  pp.  cxu. 
eclxvii.  ccc.  Mlxxxv. ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi. ;  Job.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm.  de  Mure  Attr.  Aniomimo  (W^ 
tution.  de  Cmtote  Uaweno  Orhi  Rumama*  <kl*>* 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck  ;  com  p.  Milnum  * 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caracal!*'*, 
which  has  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  gi»en 
under  his  brother  Gkta.  [W.  R  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Cassius  calls  him. 
KaparaKos  or  Karaptucaros),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  on- 
perous  enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  tin- 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  b*«>  • 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  the  country  of  the  OrdW> 
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ud  there  took  a  position  which  m»  as  favourable 
to  hliiM-lf  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mas,   When  Caractacus,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted  his  men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.     The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ottorius,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  hare  ven- 
tured  opon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
hi*  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained  : 
the  wife  and  daugh  ten  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  hi*  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
him.  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.    The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
hit  tide  cast  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans ;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
•eat  of  the  emperor,  be  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  to  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
sad  his  friends.    They  appear,  however,  not  to 
Dave  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  s|>ent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.    (Tac.  Ann.  xi'u 
3^38,  Hkt.  Hi.  45  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  20.)     [I*  S.] 
CARA'NUS  (ftdparos  or  Koparo**).    I.  A  He- 
racleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  th<-  eighth  century  n.  c,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Argive  tvrant.     The  legend  tells, 
thst  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
snd,  following  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
•  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  **  to 
seek  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,"  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  goTeruraent,  and  named  the  place 
Aegne  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
tus gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed, by  Thucydidea,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cora- 
Ms  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccos  I. 
in  the  lists  of  Dcxippus  and  Eusebius.    M  tiller 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
«ame,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  Kdpwot  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
(Diod.  Fragm,  ix.  p."  637,  ed.  Wess.; 
PlutWfer.  2;  Just.  viL  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  Fast. 

P.  221 ;  MUller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  L  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to }  Herod,  viii. 
1371 3D;  Thuc  ii.  100.)  Pauaaniaa,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
•hen  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
•hich  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
*ith  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
war  Cisscus,  was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 


a  b'on  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Paus.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  n.  c.  33b". 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  4rcupot  or 
guards  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxL  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibaraanea 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibarxanes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c  330.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  25,28 ;  Curt.  vi.  6. 
§  20,  Ac.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  loc^  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &c  ;  comp.  Diod.  xviL  81.)  In  B.  c.  329, 
Cant  tins  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  Menedemus,  under  tho  command  of  the 
Lycian  Phamuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  river  Polytiractus,  tho 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  A  nab.  iv. 
3,  5  ;  comp.  Curt.  vii.  6.  §  24,  7.  §  31,  &c)  [HE.) 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURF/LIUS  VALE'- 
R1US.  Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Curausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  born  in  Mc- 
napia,  s  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  xenl  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seised  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estal>- 
liabed  himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravstvs.  kt.  fratres. 
UYt,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  wonls  tax. 
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avggo.,  or,  in  aome  awe*,  labtitia.  Avona.,  or 
hilarit as.  avogo.  On  a  second  coin  we  find  a 
laurelled  head  with  imp.  c.  caravsivs.  p.  p.  avo., 
and  on  the  reverse  jovi.  rt.  hrrcvli.  cons,  avg., 
indicating  Jovius  Diocletianus  and  Herculius  Maxi- 
minianus,  and  to  a  third  we  are  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Aurrlius  Valerius,  an  appellation 
probably  borrowed  from  his  recently  adopted 
brother.  These  transactions  took  place  about  a.  d. 
287,  and  for  six  years  the  third  Angustus  main- 
bis  authority  without  dispute ;  but  upon  the 
of  Constantius  the  efforts  of  the  new 
ere  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protracted  siege, 
and  Constantius  was  making  active  and  extensive 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  his  chief  officer, 
Allectus.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able man.  Of  his  private  character  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
rists indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21 ;  Aurel.  Vict. 
Cae*.  xxxix.,  Epit.  xxxix.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
Oros.  vii.  23;  Panegyr.  Vet  iL  12, 


CARBO. 

it.  6—8,  12,  t.  4,  11,  vi.  5,  8,  vii.  9,  viil  25; 
Genehrier,  r/Jutoire  de  (hrautvu  jrtrmtte  par  Itt 
.\ftdai/tes,  Paris,  4 to.  1740;  Stukelv,  Mtdalh- 
History  of  Carousius,  London,  4to.  1757-59,  Ml 
of  the  most  extravagant  conjectures  sad  itera- 
tions.) [W.R.1 


4^  C% i  S!) 


COIN  OF  CARAUSIUS. 

CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of 
king  of  the  lllyrians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L 
Anicius  Gallus  was  sent  in  b.  c  168.  Carara> 
tius  fell  into  the  bands  of  Gallus,  and  with  hi* 
brother  Gentius  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  famii) 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallus  in  his  triumph 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  xliv.  30,  32,  xW.  43.) 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  femily  of  the 
Papiria  gens. 


Stem  ma  Carbonum. 
1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Pr.  B.  c.  168. 

 !  

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo, 

Cos.  b.  c  120.  Cos.  a  a  113. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina,       7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 

rr^ _  r»t    i  aa  « s>     n  .     rt. % 


4.  M.  Papi 
Carbo. 


5,  P.  Papiria 
Carbo. 


Trib.  Pleb.  a.  c  90. 


B.  c.  85,  84,  82. 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  praetor  in  b.  c  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
citizens  and  peregrini.    (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  born  about  b.  c  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  shewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  triumrir 
aprontm  dividendorum^  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c 
1 3 1 ,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  his  tribuneship  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws:  1.  That  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  as  often  at 
might  be  thought  advisable  :  this  law,  which  was 


strenuously  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  was  supported  by  C.  Gracchus  ; 
and  2.  A  Ua  tubrltoria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen- 
dorura.    The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 


out  the  division  of  land  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
Rome,  and  Scipio  Africanua,  the  champion  of  the 


aristocratical  party,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  ad-*i 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  one  was  that  (art* 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  Wr 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  ths 
character  of  Carbo.  After  his  tribuneship,  Car»-< 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  iht 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gracchns  L 
Opimius,  his  murderer,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friend*  of 
the  Gracchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  eonsil 
ship  he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  was  now  raised  to  d>* 
consulship  himself  (b.  c.  120),  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defence  of  (>p  - 
mius,  but  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  mower 
of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  ju»UT. 
This  inconsistency  drew  upon  bim  the  contempt  ■ 
both  parties,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re- 
turn to  the  aristocratical  party  could  not  sea* 
him  their  protection.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdernl 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  crush  him.  In  b.  c.  1 19  the  yocne 
orator  L.  Licmius  Crassus  brought  a  charge  agaJBit 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  pot  sn 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  cantbarides.  Vslero* 
Maxim ii*  (iii.  7.  8  6)  states,  that  he  was  sent  int* 
exile.    Carbo  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  a* 
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praise,  although  be  otherwise  abominates  the  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  Carbo  wua  a  per- 
son of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantages. (Liv.  EpiU  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
18,  20 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  4  ;  Cic  De  Amirit.  25,  De 
Uq.  iiL  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Ond.  ii.  2,  25, 
39.  40,  L  10,  iiL  7,  20,  BrwL  27,  43,  62,  TuxuL 
i.  3  ;  Tacit.  OraL  34.) 

3.  Ck.  Pa  pi  ruth  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B»  c  113,  together  with  C.  Caecilius  Me- 
tfUas.  He  was  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix. 
21)  the  father  of  Cn.  Papirias  Carbo,  who  was 
thrice  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  bitter  is  called 
bv  Velleius  PaterculuB  (ii.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
this  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
our  Cn.  Papirias  Carbo  and  C.  Papiriu*  Carbo  [No. 
2  J  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  f ruler  in  Vel- 
leias  is  equivalent  to  frater  patr*eli$  or  cousin. 
(Prrizcm.  Animadv.  Hist,  p  96  )  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cumbrians  advanced  from  Gaul  into  Italy 
and  Iilyricum,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
the®,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
iifr  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  (atramentum 
nUori»m.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21;  Liv.  KpU.  63). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21)  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

i  P.  Papiriur  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  I,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 
as  Wins  Wn  accused  by  Fbvccus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Pafuiius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Ar- 
ma,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic,  Brut.  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citisen  in 
the  whole  family.    He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  b.  c  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  ( Bnd. 
8.9),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribnneship  a 
tear  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.    In  his  tri- 
banesbip  Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Silvan  us,  carried  a  law  (lex  Plautia  el  Papiria\ 
according  to  which  a  citisen  of  a  federate  state, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
«as  passed,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  siity  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.    Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
M  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
**nting  in  acu  tenets,  his  speeches  were  always 
*righty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.   We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
hi*  orations  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribuneship, 
which  Orelli  (Onom.  7VV.  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
«"ly  attributes  to  his  father.    [No.  2.]    In  this 
fragment  (Cic.  Ond.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livius  Drusua,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
tear  before,  a.  c  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
he  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
wbich  shews  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  father,  who  died  long 
**fore  Cicero  was  born.    He  was  murdered  in  b.  c. 

in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
lKvtuasipj  US  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
°f  the  Marian  party.  (Cic  pro  Arch.  4,  Brut. 
*2.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orut.  iiL  3 ;  SchU. 
li*^u.  p.  353,  ed.  OreUi ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Ap- 
P«w,  B.  C.  i.  88.) 

J'  Cn.  Papirius  Cs.  k.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  ocenrs  in  history  for 
the  fint  time  in  b.  c.  92,  when  the  consul  Appius 
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Claudius  Pulchcr  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic  De  Legg.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  b.  c.  87,  when  C.  Marias  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  B.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  successor  of  Man  us  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  B.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarm  ed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla's  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
zens, whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  bitter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitta  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Snlla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  be  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  B.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partiznns  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbo's 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  Bight. 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneate,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminum,  whither  he  was  followed  hy 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Glanis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  nil  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Clnsium  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Sulla :  it  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Craasus  were  engaged  against  Carrinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletiura,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Sulla,  who  was  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Marcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metelloj  near  Faventia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated : 
about  1 0,000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Me  tell  us,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arrctium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marina,  in- 
creased every  day :  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cossyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pompey.  His  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lyhaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  a  c  82.  (Appian,  D.  C.  i.  69—96 ;  Liv. 
Epii.  79,  83,  88,  89  ;  Plut  SulL  22,  &c,  Pomp. 
10,  Ac;  Cic.  c  Verr.  I  4,  13;  Pscudc-Ascon. 
in  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  8,  9 ;  Oros.  v.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  1.) 

8.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [  L.  S.] 

CARCINUS,  the  lather  of  Agathocles.  [Aga- 

THOCLKS.] 

CARCINUS  (Kopituw).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  be 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenocles; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet.  The  first  of 
these  poet*  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertible*  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  J 'or,  794,  with  the 
SchoL);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

Tho  younger  Carcinus  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenocles ;  and  if  the  latter  statement 


be  true,  be  is  a  grandson  of  Carriau*  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat.  a  e.  Koptuw.)  He  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  ax  the  one  who  spent  a  gnat 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionyiios  II.  at 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  7.)  This  wppWion 
iigrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  sccoraiog  to 
whom  Carcinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  about 
B.  c  380;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  B.  c.  856.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  We* 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Carcioas  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Carcinus,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carcinus.  Suidas  attribute* 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  sad 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  use* 
tain  dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  viL  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  Pott.  16k  SemeW 
(Athen.  xiiL  p.  559),  Amphiaraus  (Aristot.  PvL 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aria- 
tot  Rhet.  iii.  15k  Tereus  (Stohaeus,  S^rm.  ciil  Jk 
and  Orestes.  (Phot.  Lur.  p.  132.)  As  regard*  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Carcinus,  it  is  nasally 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  KotvctVov  Totfoara,  oard 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot.  Lex.  a.  r.k  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Atben.  v«i 
p.  35 1 ),  that  the  style  of  Carcinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  com.  Gran.  p. 
505,  Ac) 

2.  Of  Naupactua,  is  mentioned  by  Pan«anias(x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  d 
Lampsacus,  before  whose  time  Carcinn»  mutt  ba« 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Nsws*t«, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Alexander  (IM  Fig.  Diet),  but  of  whom  notbinj 
further  is  known.  [LS.] 

CA'RCIUS,  tho  commander  of  a  portion  of  uw 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext  P«n 
peius,  b.  r,  36.    (Appian,  D.  C.  v.  111.)  S.] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (eardo).  What 
Ovid  (Fttrf.  vL  101,  &c.)  relate,  of  Cama  bel«*» 
to  Cardea :  the  poet  seems,  in  fact,  in  thai 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities— 
Cama,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  be 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Cama 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  oif  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  wbicb 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  tearing  then 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  sad  » 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Procas,  prince 
of  Alba.    (TertulL  de  Cor.  13.)  [L.  &} 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.  £Hjbso» 

NYMUS.J 

CARF/NES  or  CARRHE'NES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Gotarxes  in  a.  d.  49.  (Tac.  Aim.  xiL  12-14.)  [L.S.  J 

D.  CARFULF/NUS,  called  Carsuleius  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war  (B.  c  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  ss 
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a  una  of  great  military  skill.  (Hirt.  B.  Ale*.  31.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  at  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar's death  (b.  c  44) ;  and  as  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocrat ical  party,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
umv,  was  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
on  the  28th  of  November.  (Ck.  PkUipp.  iii.  9.) 
[Tl  Ca  si  :  1 1  >.  ]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  against  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
fated.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66,  &c.;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
x.  33,  xt.  4.) 

CARI'NAS.  [Carrtnas.] 

CARI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Cams.    Upon  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  28*2),  he  was  ap- 
pointed supreme  governor  of  all  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
pwator.    After  the  death  of  Carus  in  283,  he 
..uumed  the  purple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
and  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
fate  of  Nurnerianus  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
M  the  throne  by  the  army  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
nU  haste  from  Gaul  to  encounter  his  rival.  The 
opposing  hosts  met  in  Maesia,  several  engagements 
followed,  and  at  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
rear  Margum,  in  which  Carinas  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  was  slain 
hr  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose  honour  he  had 
wounded  in  the  course  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Historians  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
emperor  in  the  darkest  colours.    When  roused  he 
was  unquestionably  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
duitary  skill,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
which  he  repressed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Gaul,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.    But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
short  career  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and  never  scrupled 
at  any  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty.    State  affairs 
were  totally  neglected— the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
to  death,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
d'-graded  ministers  of  his  pleasures.    Nine  wives 
were  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
dancers,  harlots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
*«ne  of  riot  and  intemperance.    It  was  bitterly 
"Wrred,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
of  Elagabalus  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
ferocity  of  Domitian.    His  only  claims  upon  the 
affection  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
in  honour  of  his  brother  and  himself.    These  ap- 
pear to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
previous  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
to  as  by  Vopiscus  are  of  a  most  strange  and  mar- 
vellous description. 

Chronologers  are  at  variance  w  ith  regard  to  the 
fwiaedate  of  the  death  of  Carinus.  Eckhel  seems 
inclined  to  fix  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
*  generally  referred  to  the  May  following.  (Vopisc 
Com.. 

AurcL  Vict.  Cats.  xxxviiL,  Eptf.  xxxviiL ; 
Zonar.  xii.  30  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12.)         [  W.  R.] 


T.  CART3IUS,  defeated  the  Astures  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lancia,  about  a.  c  25 ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisius,  the  Astures  took  up  arms  again  in  B.  c. 
22.  (Floras,  iv.  12.  §  55,  Ac;  Ores,  ft  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liiL  25,  liv.  5.)  There  are  several 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisius  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
kisivs  III.  Via :  the  latter  has  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  I  si  p. 
Cabsar  Avovst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imikita,  and 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivm  Leo.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  former  coin  except  the 


praenomcn  Titua  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astures, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cassius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  also  written  Emkrita  and  Iimhrita  on  some 
of  the  coins,  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
(emeriti),  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  Emerila. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  162,  Ac) 

CA'RIUS  (KoVioj),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylassa  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Canons,  Lydiana, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod.  L  171,  v.  66  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thcssaly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worshipped  under  thi*  name.  (Phot. 
Le-x.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CARMA'NOR  {Kapn6vvp),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubulus  and  Chrysothcmis.  He  was 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paua,  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  x.  16.  §  2,  7.  §  2; 
comp.  Mailer,  Dor.  ii.  1.  §  5,  8.  §  1 1.)      [L.  S.] 

CARME  (  Kcv.ut)  ),  a  daughter  of  Eubulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Britomartis.  (Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (40)  describe* 
her  as  a  grand-daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [L.  S.] 

CARMENTA,  CARMENAE,  CARMENT1S. 

[C  AM  KS  A  K.  ] 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinity, 
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whose  nnme  is  probably  connected  with  cam, 
flesh,  for  she  whs  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liTer,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junius  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  have  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  fabntriae  ealencUu,  from  beans 
{/oboe)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Mac rob. 
Sat.  L  12;  Varro,  ap.  Nonium,  s.  v.  Mactare ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  101,  &c,  who  however  confounds 
Cuniea  with  Oirna.)  [L.  S.] 

CARNE'ADES  (KapM&nj)-  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philocomus,  was  born  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  n.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  **  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,"  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  hi*  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  u  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

Ei      yap  if*  Xp&ronros,  o&k  dV  iyi). 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hcgesi- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arceailaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  tho  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  bad  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  be  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  tho  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  uext  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
bis  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Cam  cades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  u.  c.  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  be  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.     In  his  old 
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age,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  w  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  used  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  nature 
undid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  expn-ised 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cameades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  friend 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachus  ;  bat  so  true  was  he  to  his 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Cleitonu- 
chus  confesses  he  never  could  ascertain  what  his 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject.  He.  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  con- 
sistently enough  to  have  denied  that  the  world 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ethics, 
which  more  particularly  were  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  hare  denied 
the  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  nataie. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  ora- 
tion on  Justice,  in  which  be  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  arc  purely  artincial 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  special 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  cri tenon  of 
truth. 

Cameades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (K&yos),  or  sensation 
(afo-fttffis),  or  conception  (^asrao'ta).  Bui  uV» 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  acun 
on  sensation  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  fid* 
conceptions  and  ideas  and  leading  reason  alio  inu> 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reason, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  beino;  the  criterion  of  truth. 

But  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolutely 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  various 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  true,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  others, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  true.  Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  hot 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  confirm 
or  contradict  them  ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  b*m$ 
true  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appro" 
most  true,  would  present  to  Cameades  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  a*  this 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.  It  " 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasoner  sod 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  ho  represented  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fast 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  srhoolv 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal display.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  62—66  ;  OrcS. 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  1 30,  &c  where  are  given  ill  tb< 
parages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Cameades  is  vro- 
tioned  ;  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Stalk,  vii.  \& 
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Ac. ;  Ritter,  G'vck.  PkiL  xi.  6  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  PhU. 
i.  p.  755.  Ac,  ri.  p.  237,  See.) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  disciple  of 
Amxagoras.  (Suidas,  5.  r.  KapvfdS-QS.) 

X  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Apolloniua 
Tyanaeus.   (Eunapius,  Prooem.) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  (ir.  66).  [A.  G.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kapy*7os),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Sparta 
and  Sieyon.  and  also  in  Thera,  Cyrene,  and  Magna 
(j'raecia.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  §  2,  &c~,  H.  10.  §  2, 
H.  §  2;  Pind.  Pyth,  v.  106;  Plut  Sympot.  viii. 
1 ;  Pans.  hi.  24.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33.  $  5.)  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  derived  it  from  Camus,  an  Acarnanian  sooth- 
sayer, whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
u>  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Carncius.  (Pans.  iii.  13. 
§  3 ;  SchoL  ad  TheocriL  v.  83.)  Others  believed 
that  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  his  favourite 
larnus  or  Carneius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europe 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paul. 
i  c;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kaaviios.)  Several  other 
sttempu  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pausa- 
niu*  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
ho* ever,  that  the  worship  of  the  Cameian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest. 
H:^pecting  the  festival  of  the  Carneia  sec  Did.  of 
Ant.  *.  r.  Kdpvti*.  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  (KapF«oj),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
vho  is  surnamed  Cyn ulcus  (KfoovAxos),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dog*  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
*a*  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.)       [L.  S.] 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
mi  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
judated  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberias  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
l«»ing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
and  exclaimed  Cumuli  um  me  cvanL  (Suet, 

[L.S.] 

CARPATHIUS,  JOANNES  (Ww*,*  Kap- 
vaftot),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  un- 
certain date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  1 00  chap- 
ters, entitled  wait  rods  &*6  Tijs  Mlas  wporpi^amas 
novaxo&s  napaxXrrruto'v.  (Phot.  Cod  201.)  This 
U  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanu*  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  "Diop- 
tre Philippi  Solitarii,"  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4ta, 
Mjd  in  the  *  Bibliotbeca  Patrum,"  xii.  p.  535,  &c, 
Toe  Greek  original,  as  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
of  his  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric 
UM.  Grate,  x.  p.  738,4c,  xi.  p.  173.)     [L.  S.] 

CARPATHIUS  PHILO.  [Phixo.] 

CARPH  Y'LLIDES  (KapfvAAJiV),  a  Greek 
of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
™«  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  260,  ix.  52.) 
'he  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
•"'raeu'mes  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
"  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
«^nt  person  from  Carphvllides,  cannot  be  ascer- 
«*aed.  [L.S.] 

^  CARPINATIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de- 
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puty-mannger  of  the  company  of  puhlicani,  who 
fanned  the  tcriptura  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  $.  r.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verrcs,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchidcs,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Ferr.  70,  76,  iii.  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vii.  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI  (Kapiro^/xM),the  fruitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Dcmeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophoms  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Pares  also.  (Ross,  /onsen  auf  den 
Grieck  /Rse/n,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.  [Carrbnrs.] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned :  Havercamp  ( Thcs.  AforrU. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  tho  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  B.  c.  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  a.  c  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletium,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  Sulla's  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  bad  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  inarched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
begun  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  flight,  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  D.C.I  87,  90,  92, 
93;  Plut.  Pomp.  7 ;  Oros.  v.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  a.  c  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  any  tiling,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  yea*, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  bad 
to  carrv  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext. 
Pompeius  in  Sicily;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  successful 
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against  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
Suevi  across  the  Rhine  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploits  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.C.  iv.  83,  v.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  15,  li.  21,  22.) 

8.  Carhinak,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  B.  c 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tusculanum.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33.) 

4.  Carrixas  Secundus,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20 ;  Juven.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
na  the  Sccitndus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  B.  c.  65, 
s^nt  to  Asia  and  Achnia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.    (Tncit.  Ann.  xt.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNA'TUS  (Kapo-^Koroi),  a  Galatian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Pharnaces. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  Gala tia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.    (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.J 

CARSULEIUS.    f  Carfulknur.3 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassius,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  b.  c.  43.  (Cass.  op.  Cic 
ati  Fam.  xii.  11.) 

CA'RTHALO  (Ko^dAwv).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Ad  herbal,  in  B.  o, 
249,  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Liiybaeum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Liiybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement.  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Liiybaeum,  not  knowing  what  hod  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  port  of  the  fleet.  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out. 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  B.  c  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight.  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
connoitring band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  lost  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  a.  c  210, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner*,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approach^ 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  out  to  bid  him  qait  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset.  In  a.  a  208, 
when  Tare n turn  was  re-conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arms 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sue  for  mer- 
cy, he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Lit.  sxiL 
1*5,  58,  xxvii.  16;  Appian,  d*  BtU.  AnmL  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

8.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  second  Panic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  call*  b*"*- 
tharchus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tribuneship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  be 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  attacks! 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masinissa,  who  ksd 
pitched  their  tents  on  controverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  mode  some  booty,  sad  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidians.  The* 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it.  The  result  im  an 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mso- 
nissa.  When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Panic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ho- 
mans  by  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa  ;  and  Carthalo  was  nrrordio^y 
executed.  (Appian,  tie  BeU.  Pun.  63,  74.)  [L.  S.] 
CARTI'LIUS,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligoia, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit.  5,  a.  69,  he  is  cited  by  Prawbn. 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  quettioo  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  case  w» 
this— Let  A  or  B,  whichever  withes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says,  Both  take :  Tre- 
batius, Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  tit.  6.  s.  5,  |  13.  W 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant.  Aogostinus  who 
(Emend.  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartiliua  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  former  passage  the  Haloandrhie  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  have  Carfilius,  and.  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script, not  being  familiar  with  the  name  Cartilisv 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnsUoa. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severn s,  who  *"*»  prw- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  grmt  grand- 
father of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Phn.  Ep. 
i.  22  ;  iii.  12  ;  Sport.  Uodr.  5,  15,  22  ;  CapitoL 
Anion.  Pius  2  ;M.  .dat.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  ix.  21.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  a. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  does  sot 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  rosy  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  consul  sufettms.  If  the  rescript 
of  Traian,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit.  1,  a  24.  were  ad- 
d reused,  according  to  the  Haloandrice  reading,  to 
Catilius  Se vents,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  succeeding  his  first  cor  sal- 
ship.  (Bertrandus,  %  22,  1.  Maianaias,  ii.  p. 
273—287.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Brigontes  in  Britain,  about  a.  fc  50. 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  op  u> 


the  Mime  name,  whom  j  the  Romans  Caractacus,  who  hod  come  to  seek  wr 
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protection.  By  thin  act  of  treachery  towards  her 
own  conntrrmen,  she  won  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  increased  her  power.  Hence,  say* 
Tacitus,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartimandua 
r*pudiat»*d  her  own  husband  \  enutius  to  share  her 
bed  and  throne  with  Vellocatua,the  arm-hearer  of  her 
husband.  This  threw  her  state  into  a  civil  war,  a 
portion  of  her  people  supporting  Venutius  against  the 
adulterer.  Venutius  collected  an  army  of  auxiliaries, 
defeated  the  Brigantes,  and  reduced  Cartimandua 
to  the  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venotius  remained  in  possession  of  her  kingdom, 
jld.69.  (Tac.  Am.  xii.  36,  40,  Hist.  iii.  45.)(.L.S.] 

CARYTLIA  t»ENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dis- 
tinction during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  first  mem- 
•t  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
Sp.  Carvilius  in  ac.  293,  who  received  the  sur- 
name of  Maxim  us,  which  was  handed  down  as  a 
regular  family-name.  For  those  whose  cognomen 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Carviliur. 

The  following  coin  is  referred  to  this  gens,  and 
the  three  names  upon  it,  Car.  Oovl.  Vkr.,  are 
those  of  three  triumvirs  of  the 
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of  the  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 


CARVl'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  Carviliui  and 
Sr.  Carvilic a,  tribunes  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  212, 
accused  M.  Posturaius.  [Postumiuh.]  (Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

3.  Sp.  Carvilius,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Sicinius  to 
Hone  in  h.  <  171,  when  Perseus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
the  ambassadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
Carvilius  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
till  they  embarked  on  board  their  ships.  (Liv.  xlii. 
36.) 

4.  C.  Carvilii's  of  Spoletium,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  I  Ionian  garrison  the  surrender  of 
Uscana,  a  town  of  the  Penes tae,  to  Perseus  in  B.  c. 
169.  (Liv.  xliii.  18,  19.) 

CAR  MS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercules,   (Ovid,  Epist.  e*  Pont.  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  and  Zonaras,  was  a  native  of  Narbonne  in 
(fanl ;  but  Vopitcus  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quotes  the  conflicting   statements  of  older 
authorities,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
horn  at  Milan  ;  or  in  lllyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
tors I  or  in  the  metropolis,  of  Illyrian  parents.  He 
himself  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  pro- 
fonsul  of  Cilicia  to  his  legnte  Junius,  but  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  may 
osve  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  also  a 
eolony.     After  passing  through  many  different 
»tsges  of  civil  and  military  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Probns,  who 
fotertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents  and 
integrity.    When  that  prince  was  murdered  bv 
soldiers  at  Sirmium  in  a.  d.  282,  Cams  was 
hailed  as  his  successor,  and  the  choice 


over  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Illyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinus,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by 
Numerianus,  the  younger,  set  out  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  his  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Curus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  for  he  perished  by  disease,  or  treachery, 
or,  as  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  secre- 
tary Junius  Calphurnius  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  his  end  was  has- 
tened by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  A  per,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 
merianns. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian.  Cams  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  l»ad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  Probus,  whose  murderers  he 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  sternest  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  ( Vopisc  Canu ;  Aurel. 
Vict.  Can.  xxxviii.,  Epit.  xxxviii. ;  Zonar.  xii.  30  ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU  LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Oalba  was  put  to  death  in  a.  n.  69. 
(Tac.  Hut.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  MET  I  US,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac  Agrie.  45;  Juv. 
i.  36  ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  PHn.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  1 9, 27.) 

CA'HUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Kascianus,  at  one 
time  prnefectus  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
halus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him  except  his  accuser  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  4.)  [W.  R.J 
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CAR  V  ATIS  (K^uaVif),  a  surname of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  every 
year  with  dances.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §  8,  iv.  16.  §  5  ; 
Serv.  ail  Virq.  Eclog.  viii.  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antigonus 
of  Caryotts.  ] 

CARY'STlUS(Kofu<moj),aGreek  grammarian 
of  Pergamus,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(Allien,  xv.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  a.  c  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  works :  1.  'laropiKcL  uwofir 
H«aTa,  sometimes  also  called  simply  ^wofuninarOy 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  &c., 
xi  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  639 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Arirtojik.  Av.  575,  ad 
Tlrocrit.  xiii  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  U*pl  Sibaa-KoXiur,  that  is,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
(A then.  vi.  p.  235  ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophocles,) 
3.  Tltpl  Stm-aooi/,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost  [L.S.] 
^  CARYSTUS  (Kdpwrroi\  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Chariclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Eubooa  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pylh.  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Servilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Ssrvimus  Casca,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  b.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Postuuiius, 
a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic,  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemna- 
tion was  Cascn,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  be  halt 
(Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  Sbrvilius  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  a.  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuncship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  D.  C 
ii.  113,  115,  117;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  52.  xlvi.  40; 
Cic.  PkUipp.  xiii.  15,  ad  AIL  i.  17,  ad  Drat.  i.  18; 
Plut.  Jtrul.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  Sbrvilhts  Casca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Plut.  Can.  66;  Suet  Cat*.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  52;  Cic.  PhUipp.  ii.  11.) 


CASCELLIUSw 

The  foregobig  coin  of  the  Servilis  grot  belong! 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  3 ;  it  contains  oo  the  obverw 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  reverse  a  hgurc 
of  Victory.  [Li.] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatius,  whom  he  excesded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  his  in 
legal  skill.  Their  contemporary,  Onlius,  the  Lt- 
ciple  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  more  learned  than 
either.  Cascellius,  according  to  Plioy  the  Etfer 
(if.  N.  viii.  40),  was  the  disciple  of  omVokauni, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  tared  by  a  doc 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponia*  (Dig.  1, 
tit.  2,  a  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Rorentine  nn- 
nuscript,  writes  thus — **  Fuit  Cascelhas,  Madras, 
Voluaii  auditor:  denique  in  illius  honorem  testa- 
ment o  P.  Murium  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  heraka." 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  the  cad 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  an 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
honour  his  praeceptor  than  his  fellow-pupil,  and, 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  illius  to  the  former  of  the 
two  names,  Mucius  and  Volusius,  which  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  coc- 
jectural  reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertran- 
dus  (de  Vitit  Jurvrp.  2,  19),  viz.  -  Fuit  CaseeUin 
Mucii  et  Volcatii  auditor,"  has  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stern  republican  princi- 
ples :  of  Caesar's  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  cooli 
induce  him,  u.  c,  41,  to  compose  legal  form*  fortrr 
donations  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruit*  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu- 
lar and  illegal  His  independence  and  bbeny  d 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  which  roost  aw 
regarded  as  misfortune*,  old  age  and  childless** 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  step,  the  quaestorship.  though  he  sarvited  t> 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  offered  him  the  m- 
sulship,  which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  ri.  %  i 
12,  Dig.  U) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  harm  is 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenus.  In  Dig-  m 
tit.  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  s.  100,  $  1,  we  and  hio 
differing  from  Ofilius.  In  the  latter  passage,  * 
case  proposed  was  this : — A  man  leaves  by  sill 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  inarW. 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  Cssceihu 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  ifl  off 
sition  to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit.  5,  a  17,  §  5,  the  feUo™* 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  ** 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nec  Aristo,  *el  Anls*. 
utpote  probobile,  notant/*  For  Aulus  here  it  » 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  for  Cs*- 
ccllius  is  no  where  el*e  in  the  Digest  called  Auto* 
simply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extssl  a 
the  time  of  Pomponiua  (who  was  anterior  to  11- 
piauX  was  a  book  of  legal  bom  moU  (4eW«etor»« 
liber}. 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  graceful  smash*, 
and  witty.  Several  of  bis  good  sayings  are  pre- 
served. When  a  client,  wishing  to  sever  s  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  *  Navem  dinde» 
volo,"  his  answer  was,  44  You  will  destroy  fj 
ship."  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  »e 
analogous  quibble  on  the  words  of  a  treaty, 
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to  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans  deprived  Antiochns 
the  Great  of  his  whole  fleet.  Vatinius,  an  un- 
'>«pnL\r  personage,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  CasceLtius  had  no  great  liking,  had  been  pelted 
*  ith  stones  .it  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aediles, 
**  ne  quia  in  nxenain  nisi  pom  urn  mittereL**  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  pot  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
ther  a  «ajp  pirtea  wen?  a  pomum,  it  bcinp  a  legal 
doobt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  **  Si 
in  Vatinitim  missnrus  es,  pomum  est.*1  (QuintiL 
ri.  3  ;  Mac  rob.  Saturn,  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (An  Poet  371,  372)  pavs  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  Cascellius— 

**  nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulas, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  est,** 
The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
Gellius  mentions  Cascellius  with  praise,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast's  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellius 
V index,  the  grammarian,  wtio  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
ruptly spelt  Caesellius,  Ceselius,  &c. 

When  an  interdictum  recuponuidae  posses*  ionis 
••vas  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  successful  in  recorering  on  the 
■ponsio,  he  wag  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
Cascellianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gains,  it. 
1 66,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (prvBaJbo,'2Q)  and  Val.  Maxim  us  (riU. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Macius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  be  was  consulted 
concerning  Jus  praediatorium,  used  to  refer  his 
clients  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves praediatoree,  and  consequently  personally  in- 
terested in  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  far  to  prove,  that 
Cascellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
haps his  father.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(A mm.  Marc.  zxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Viiae  JCtorumy 
36  ;  Bertrandus,  de  Jump.  ii.  19  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  i. 
10  ;  Strauch.  Viiae  aliquot  JCtornm*  p.  62  ;  Menu- 
giaa,  Amu<cn.  J  nr.  c  8  ;  D'Arnaud,  Viiae  Scaerola- 
r«m,  §  4,  p.  U ;  Heineccius,  J/ut.  Jur.  Rom.  §§  1 90, 
191  ;  Edclmann,  [Stockmann,)  De  liewdictie  A. 
CasttUti,  Lips.  1 K03  ;  Bynkershoek,  Praeiermis.su 
ad  Pomponium,  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  AuJo  Cue- 
crllioJlHo.  Lug.  Bat.  1823;  Zimmern,  Ji.  Ii.  G.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  rj.  T.  G.] 

CA'SIUS  (KdViot),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Casion  not  far  from  Pelusium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  760 ; 
Plin.  H.  S.  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'SM  ILL'S.  [Cadmilus.] 
CASPK'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  praefect  (aelius  Pollio,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gorneae  in  a.  u.  52, 
daring  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
rian*.  C  aelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
nent in  Casperiua,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
rain,  to  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege, 
in  a.  d.  62  we  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 


in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologeses  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.  (Tsc  Ann.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.J 
CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Amxianu*.] 
CASSANDA'NE  (Kao-e-o*Wn»),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Achaemcnidae,  daughter 
of  Phamaspes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyses.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod,  ii  1,  hi.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDER  (KdVowJpof).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  father's  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaeus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  in  or  before  b.  c.  354. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droysen,  <#Y«rA.  dcr  AWA- 
folger  Alexander*,  p.  256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  rather  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Ale*.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
bis  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  bis  head  against  the  walL  Allowing  for 
tome  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  tho 
destruction  of  the  royal  family.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander's  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  8.  c.  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asandcr  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Com p. 
Diod.  xviii.  68. )  On  Polysperchon's  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sander was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  YVcss.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Pfululog. 
Afus.  i.  380), — an  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  that  he  mi^ht 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  n.  c  3 1 8,  sec  p.  1 25,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  tho  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  lie  nt  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  (see 
Bockh,  1'ubl,  Eom.  of  Athtn*>  i.  7,  iv.  3)  ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
man}*  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  suc- 
cessfully advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  intelli- 
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gence  reached  hint  that  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus  had  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Qlympins,  who  had    also  murdered  Casvinder's 

brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  princi- 
pal frieuds,  and  had  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  Iollas,  another  brother  of  hi*,  by  whom 
•he  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  tint  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Caasander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon 's  son 
[Albxandkr],  and  cutting  off  from  Olyrapias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeacides 
[C.W.A*,  AtaRRHIAs],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  a.  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Caasander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his 'positive  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  Pallenc,  so  called  after  himself. 
(Strah.  JC-rc  e  Lib.  vii.  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Bocotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.  c  31.5),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  licing  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Com p. 
Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut.  PolU.  Prate,  c.  17;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  a/>.  A  then.  i.  p.  19,  c;  Cn- 
saub.  o>/.  Inc.;  Clinton,  Fcwrfi,  ii.  p.  174.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus,  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  a.  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Caasander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cussaudcr's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  yearCass-in 
der  made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  B.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsiue, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 


unscrupulous  cruelty  of  Cassander  without  hi* 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  latter, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  go  Tene- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  murder  the  young 
prince  and  his  mother,  B.  c.  309.  [Barmxi, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  betrayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  &  c  308;  sad  is 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  too 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
bad  held  it  for  Caasander  from  &  c.  318,  with  the 
specious  title  of  **  Guardian**  (dwiptAwWt).  In 
8.  c.  306,  when  Antigonus,  Lysinuu.hu*,  sad 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Calender  was 
Nil u ted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  thenar 
according  to  Plutarch  (Demeir.  18)  be  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  hia  letters.  During  the  ticc* 
of  Rhodea  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  ot 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  a„-sin  the 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  gam  mo 
under  Prepelaus,  and  laying  siege  to  Athena 
Rut,  in  b.  c  304,  Demetrius  baring  condoded  s 
peace  with  the  Rhodiana,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  having 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Caasander  first  endnvoared 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigotras, 
and  then  railing  in  this,  he  induced  Lysimtran 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  iato  Am 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  also  to  Sdeorut  sad 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demerits, 
with  far  superior  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thcsaaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  bit 
father's  aid,  he  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cat- 
sander,  providing  nominally  for  the  iidcpeodeacr 
of  all  Greek  cities,  and  passed  into  Asia,  B  c  JGi 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Iput. 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defasted 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  front  b» 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  batiie,  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  them  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonis  sad 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Caasander.  (Coop- 
Daniel,  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67  ;  App.  Belt  Syr.  p- 
122,  ad  fin.)  To  B.  c  299  or  298,  we  mutt  rtwr 
Cassander  s  invasion  of  Corey  ra,  which  had  re- 
mained free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetnat, 
B.  c  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleoaytna 
(comp.  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  nsy 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  at  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius*  occupation  of  Ciliria,  front 
which  he  had  driven  Caasander  s  brother  PknUf 
chus.  The  island,  however,  was  delivered  by  Ags- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassander  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  a  c  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  sad 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olyropiodorus,  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetohaaa.  K* 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  ansv 
Cassander  encouraged  Lac  hares  to  seise  the 
tyranny  of  Athena,  whence  however  Deawtnei 
expelled  him  ;  and  Co>sander*s  plans  were  cat 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dn«p' 
in  the  autumn  of  B.  c  297,  as  Droysen  places  it ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xriiL— xx.  xxi 
Etc.  2 1    Plut.  rhocio*,  Pyrrkm^  Drmetrm, 
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Just  rn.-XT. ;  Arrian,  A  nab.  vii.  27;  Pan*,  i.  25, 
26,  x.  34  ;  Droysen,  Ucack.  der  Nachf.  AUjcuh- 
den;  TbirlwalPs  Greece,  voL  vii.)  It  will  have 
appeared  from  the  above  account  that  there  was  no 
art,  however  cruel  and  atrocious,  from  which  Cas- 
ssnder  ever  shrunk  where  the  objects  he  had  in 
\  lev  required  it  ;  and  jet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
nth  less  and  unscrupulous  murderer,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
literary  tastes, — one  who  could  feel  the  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  who  knew  his  poems  by  heart. 
(CarysL  op.  Alien,  xiv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  his  character,  eloquently  drawn,  see  Droysen, 
pp.  256,  257.  The  bead  on  the  obverse  of  the 
annexed  coin  of  Cassander  is  that  of  Hercules. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  countryman 
Ajrsthynus,  having  unsuspiciously  entered  the 
port  of  Leueaa  with  four  ships  of  Taurion 's  squa- 
dron, was  treacherously  scixed  there  by  the  Illy- 
runs,  and  sent  to  Sccrdilaidas  the  lllyrian  king. 
The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Philip  V,  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
sum  agreed  on  for  his  services  in  the  social  war, 
and  had  sent  out  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by 
piracy,  b.  c.  218.    (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  Au  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
gress, held  at  Megalopolis,  B.  c.  186,  followed 
Apollonides  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proffered  them  ns  a  gift 
by  king  Eumenea  II.  [See  p.  237,  a.]  He  re- 
minded the  Achaean*,  that  the  Aeginetans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  the  league,  had 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpicius 
(blc.  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
given  op  by  Rome  to  the  Aetolians,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenea.  He 
called  on  Euroenes  to  shew  his  good-will  to  the 
Achaeans  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  he  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  refused 
by  the  congress.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  coin  p. 
Liv.  xxvii.  33  ;  Pint.  A  rat.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Roniant  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
roneia  in  Thrace,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites,  a.  c 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  send  Cas- 
sander to  Rome  for  examination  before  the  senate 
on  the  snbject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.    (Polyb.  xxiii.  13,  14;  I 

xxxix.  27,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDRA  (Koo-adVo>»),  also  called  Alex- 
andra (Paus.  iiL  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  fairest 
»«w>ng  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
*re  two  points  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
the  ancient  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
QP°n.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  following  traditions  :  Cassandra 
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and  Hellenus,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thymbraean 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children's  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Tzetz.  Aiyum.  ad  Ly<x*ph.; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caus- 
ing her  prophecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fab.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (AeschyL 
Agam.  1207 ;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5 ;  Serv.  ad  Aru. 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war  : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Txetx.  /.  c  ;  Lycoph.  350  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.i\.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (//. 
xxiv.  700;  corap.  Od.  xi.  421,  &c.)  During  the 
war  Othryoneus  of  Cabesus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  slain  by  Idomcneus  (//.  xiii.  363);  afterwards 
Coroebus  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  1 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
314,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
►ancillary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  suppliant.  But  Ajax.  the  son  of 
Oileus,  tore  her  nway  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  tho 
sanctunrv.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Telcdamus,  and  Pelops. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  12o'0;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5;  Horn. 
//.  xiii.  365,  xxiv.  699  ;  Od.  xi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amyclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  cither  at  Amyclae  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  it 

There  is  another  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of  Lycia. 
(Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vi.  155;  comp.  Bbu.kki*- 
phon.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  b.  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri- 
cians. As  all  the  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians, 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinus. 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome  ;  and  members  of  it  are  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  as  well  as  during  the  re- 
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public.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.)  The  chief 
family  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bears  the  name 
of  Longinus  :  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  II km ina,  Par.m knsls,  Ra villa,  Saiiaco, 
Varus,  Visckllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
surnames  arc  very  numerous  :  of  these  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  C  asm  us. 

CASSIA'NUS  (Kao-oWt),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  Ecde*.  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xporoypcupla).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
M  De  Continentia"  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Kusebius 
(i/ist  A* .  •'.  v.  vi.  1 3),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  ^wynT»*^  ia  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.   (Strom,  i.  p.  138.)  [1*8.1 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
it  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 


Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated. "  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though a.  d.  360  must  be  a  dote  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtful.    Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.    Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East    At  a 
▼cry  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk   named  German  us  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 

!T,n'T.?<?in  rctilvd  10  collMJrt  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thelwid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fame  of  Chrytostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
>\  hen  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
l  m  J  v.  Cassianus  and  German  us  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  L  and 
since  fclagiiii  ia  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent  From  this  time 
there  is  a  bkvnk  m  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
*****  of  hi»  ST  in   godly  labWT  hrt£ 

aXv'i5,  v"VCnt  (ZV.  "UM  and  the  Crated 
aooey  ot  btY  ictor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
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represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventually  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  a  grvat 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are— 

1.  44  De  Institutis  Coenobiorum  Libri  XII.," 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
Castor  [ Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  dewwi 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusively  u» 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform- 
ing sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monasteries ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  upon 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  general 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fall, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  pasidon,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  exevii.)  quotes  tbete  two  w 
tions  as  two  separate  treatises,  and  this  arnuur*- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himself.  (See  Praef.  Collate 
and  Collat  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadius,  is  nnoece*- 
sary  and  perplexing. 

2.  •  Collationes  Patrura  XXIV-,"  twenty-four 


are  developed  tin- 
life,  the  end 


and  Egyptian  monks,  in 
spirit  and  object  of  the 
sought  by  the  external 
scribed.    They  were  composed  at  different  period i 
between  419  and  427.    The  first  ten  are 
to  Leon  ti  us,  bishop  of  F  re  jus,  and  to 
abbot  of  St  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hotx> 
ratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  but  seven  w 
Jovinianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.   In  the 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  I3ts. 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  view*  of  Ca»- 
sianus  on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  con- 
nected more  especially  with  original  sin,  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  system 
which  has  been  termed  Semipelagianism  because  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions occupied  by  St  Angustin  and  Pelagiu« ;  t  <r 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  eoenjinf 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  0w 
latter  held,  that  the  new-born  infant  was  in  tv 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  hence  morally  purr 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virt** 
and  vice  ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  ■ 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  ski. 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  ud 
being  the  Grace  of  God.    Moreover,  aocordmf  m 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whek. 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not  *•  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Cas- 
sianus certainly  rejected  absolute  predettinat** 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect  hut 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  clearly  •» 
pressed.    Those  who  desire  full  information  wijA 
regard  to  Semi  pelagian  tenets  will  find  then  fuilv 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  ot 
this  article. 

3.  »  I)e  Incarnatione  Christi  Libri  VII,"  » 
troversial  tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nestonan 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  of  L*. 
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The  following  essays  have  been  ascribed  erro- 
neous]?, or  at  ail  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Casaianua :  —  »  De  spiritual!  Medicina  Monachi 
sen  Dosis  roedica  ad  exinaniendos  Animi  Affec- 
tu*  **  Theolngica  Confessio  et  De  Conflictu 
Vioonun  et  Virtutum  f  «  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mar- 
tvria,**  <Scc  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  m  some  have  asserted,  a  Itegula 


The  attentive  reader  of  this  father  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
subject,  and  paid  ao  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bean  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
baric stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
;>aint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness 


The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cavuanua  ia  that  of  Basle,  1559,  foL,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joannes  Damawnus.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1569  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, 17*2*2,  fol.,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gazaeus 
(f  fazet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  fol. 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gacet  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols.  foL,  and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  InstUutumts  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1 497,  foL,  and  at  Ley  den,  1516,  foL  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bricius,  is  doubtful 

The  hudiiutimet  and  GJlatuHtrs  appeared  at 
Venice,  1491,  fol.;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo. ;  at 
Leyden,  1525,  8vo.,at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8vo. 

The  De  Incarmitione,  first  published  separately 
at  Basle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
and  1569,  is  included  in  Simlcr's  *  Scriptores 
veteres  Latini  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Chriati,"  Zurich,  1572,  foL 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Institutiones  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1 563,  4to.,  of  the  Collationet  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1 663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  Institutionee, 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1 667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  Casaianus,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joanne  Cat- 
*iano  AfasyHienti,  qui  Semipelagianvtmi  A  ucior  v  til  go 
y*rkibetur,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4 to.,  and  his 
article  **  Cassianua"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Gruber.  See  also  Geffken,  Historia  Semi- 
prl'ijiani<mi  antiquissima,  Gottingae,  1826.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
Commentariut  de  Joanne  Cussiano,  by  Cuper,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul  v.  p.  488 ;  also  S.  Joanne* 
Casfianus  WustratuM,  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Guesnay,  Ley- 
den,  1652,  4 to.;  and  lHsaertatio  de  Ft/a,  Scriptis 
et  Doctrina  Joannis  Casriani,  Abbatis  Massiliennis, 
Semipeltitjianorum  Prinripis*  by  Ouden,  in  his 
Comment,  de  Script.  Ecci.  vol.  i.  p.  1113.  See  also 
Tilkmont,  xiv.  157  ;  Schroeck,  Kirchengeich.  viii. 
383  j  Schoenctnann,  Bibliotheea  Patrum  lAttinorum 


cap.  v.  26  (Lipa.  1792);  Baehr,  Geschicbie  der 
R6mi»cben  Literatur,  SuppL  Band,  ii.  AbtheiL  p. 
328.  [W.  R.J 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bamus.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (KoW»c»a 
or  Kaoaidwita),  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Acthiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.*  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64  ; 
comp.  Andromeda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Casaiepeia  boasted  that  she  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  re- 
presented, when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Arat.  J'/uwn.  187,  &c. ;  ManiL 
A$trtm.  i  355.)  [L.  S.J 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AU MELIUS, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  tho 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  born  about 
a.  d.  468,  at  Scylaceom  (Squillace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  family.  His  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valcntinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cassiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments, and  mulUfarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
be  was  chosen  Comet  rerum  privatarum  and  eventu- 
ally Comet  tacrarum  largitionum,  an  ap|>ointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  financial  affairs. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Tbeodoric,  Cassiodorus 
withdrew  to  bis  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  bis 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  succcaaion,  and 
under  a  variety  of  different  titlea  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  aeries  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fate  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontha,  Atbalaric,  Thcodatus,  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  BelUnius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  bis  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Vivien  (Coenobium  Vivarienae*. 
Castellense),  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
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was  prolonged  until  he  had  nearly  Aoivil  a 
century,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
activity  of  mind  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose- 
cuted with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  zeal,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  gums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  lamps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : — 

1.  u  Variarum  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,"  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas- 
siodorus himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogoth ic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
diAfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
•trange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 

wh£iC  "1,;dmms-     P*rh»P»  the  best  description 
n«cn  can  be  giren  of  the  general  effect  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is  < 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tirabocchi,  who  charac- 
terises the  diction  of  Cassiodorus  as  u  barbara 
elrgnnta." 

The  Editio  Princcps  of  the  **  Varunun**  ni 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accurnus  by  Ilenr. 
Sileceus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  Mar, 
1533  (foL),  the  disquisition  **De  Auinu"  bfiag 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  **  Chronic* n,"  a  dull,  pompous  clumiy  sem- 
inary of  Universal  History,  extending  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  n.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  Eusebius,  Hieronymns,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  carries*!; 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

3.  "  liistoriae  Ecclesiasticae  Tripartitae  ti  trv 
bus  Graecis  Scriptoribus,  Soxomcno,  Socrate,  sc 
Theodore  to  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastic©  Versi*,  p»r 
Ca-iModorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  redactac 
Libri  XII."  The  origin  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  compete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine 
down  to  the  younger  Tbeodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  dar, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  oil 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manner  to  the  epi  torn  iter.  Prefixed  wr  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  fa'l 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
edilio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  w 
printed  by  Johannes  Scbusslcr,  at  Augsburg.  Id, 
fob 

4.  **  Computus  Paschalis  sive  de  Indictiouibu, 
Cyclis  Sol  is  et  Lunae,"  &c,  containing  the  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  the  correct  determination  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  datr  Wi, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  **  De  Orthographia  Liber,"  compiled  by  Cas- 
siodorus when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnacus  Cornutus,  Veliut 
Longus,  Curtius  Vale  nanus,  Papirianus,  A  daman- 
tius  Martyrius,  Eutychea,  Caesellius,  Lucius  Cse- 
cilius  V  index,  and  Priscianus,  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Varro,  Donatus,  and 
Phocas. 

6.  "  De  Arte  Orammatica  ad  Donati  Mentem," 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  u  Orammaticae  Lntini  Auctore*  sc- 
tiqui"  of  Putschiua,  Hanov.  16*03,  p.  2*275  tsi 
p.  2322. 

7.  **  De  Artibus  ac  Disriplinis  Liberalium  Litf- 
rarum,"  in  two  books  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  uV 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  tlx 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  supped 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge. 
—Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  frmn  a  Vatt- 
can  MS.  some  chnpters,  hitherto  unedited,  whica 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
(Ocuneorum  Auctomm  t  Vat.  Codd.  vol.  iii.  p. 349.) 

8.  **  De  Anima,"  on  the  name,  origin,  nanus, 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  soal 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  tepici  csc- 
nected  with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  w  De  Institotione  Divinarum  LiterBram,*1  an 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  intended  for  the  use  of  the  monk*. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author's 
Torks.  His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instruc- 
tions are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase- 
ology than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  M  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Psaltfrii,"  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enarra- 
t»aea'"of  St  Angus  tin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
Hikriua,  Ambrosias,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  s  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
sune  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  me  determination  to  wring  from  the  plainest 
wd  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  14  Expoaitio  in  Cantica  Canticorum," 
altboujh  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Casaiodorus  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  language  from  all  bis  other 
<iivve nations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
rea*/>n  bwn  called  in  question. 

12.  "  Complexiones  in  Epistolat  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Epistle*,  the  Acta,  and  Revelations, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
byhini  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  17*21, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in  8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tncti  included  among  the  writings  of  Casaiodorus 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  44  De  Schematibus 
«  Tropis,"  and  the  other  «•  De  Amicitia  Liber."  Of 
these  the  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
^nrrable  hVdo,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
om posed  by  Petrus  Rlesensis,  archdeacon  of 
Uodnn,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  **  Libri 
III  De  Rebus  Gestis  Oothorum,"  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jomandes  ;  2. 

Liber  Titnlorum  a,  Memoriali%"  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  **  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanoa in  which  the  Pelagian 
herwy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  **  Complexiones  **  and  several 
jiwt  treatises  already  mentioned,  art*  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  "  De  Orthographia  Liber.** 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas- 
"Moroi  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
*ith  the  notes  of  Fo menus ;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Garet  at  Rouen, 
1579, 2  vols.  foL,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Castiodori,  prefixed  to 
we  edition  of  Garet ;  La  Vie  de  Catndort  avec  tm 
Abriai  de  rWstoir*  de*  Prince*  qu'il  a  tervi  et  de* 
&*ar,]u,<  mr  we*  Our/rage*,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Marthe,  Paris  1694,  8vo. ;  and  Lebeu  Cassiodor\ 
»y  De  Bust,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
°f  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
*  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dia- 
qaisitions  between  Casaiodorus  the  father  and  Cas- 
jwdoroi  the  son,  the  former  having  been  supposed 
*>J  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 
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Odoacer,  and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  born  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variorum, 
where  the  father  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  whose 
downfall  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  **  adolescens,''  could  not  by  any  pov 
sibility  have  been  born  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
Iteitrdas  xur  Gr.  und  Hiim.  Liieratur  Ge*ehkJd<\ 
vol.  it  p.  160,  Cassel.  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manso,  Ges~ 

chic/de  des  Osfifdhisclwn  Rt  ichs.  [\V.  R.] 

CASSI'PHONE  (KoovifoVn),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Car- 
phone in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe,  (Schol.  ad  Tycopk.  795,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief,  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  c.  54.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Taroesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  tho 
enemy  to  flight;  but  be  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an"  attack  upon  tho  place  and  took 
it,  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xL  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strut.  viiL  Cat*.  5 ;  Beda,  EocUs.  Hid.  Gent.  Anot. 
L  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cassius,  tribune  of  tho 
soldiers,  B,  c  168,  to  whose  custody  the  IUyrian 
king  Gentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
cius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  IUyrian  war.    (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Caksiuo,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  a.  a  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
proctorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  he  restored 
Ariobarzanes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobaraoncs  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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bands  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  though  on  what  oc- 
casion U  not  mentioned,  but  was  restored  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  MXir.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

3.  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  waa  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  comparatively  email 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  a*  the  praetor  A.  Seniproniua  Asellio 
decided  against  the  debtor*  in  accordance  with  the 
old  lawn,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Cassius  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  ( VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4 ;  comp.  Lit.  EpU.  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cassics,  legate  of  Q.  Cassias  Longinus 
in  Spain  in  a.  c.  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  division  of  the 
provinces  at  the  end  of  a  c  44.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex. 
62,57;  Cic  PhUinp.  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (KeWios),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  LaerL 
TiL  32,  34 ;  Galen,  Hypotke*.  Empir.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  A.  o.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidorus.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Euaebius.  (Ilitt.  Ecdet.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hieron.  ScripL  Eoda.  21,  Indie,  Haeres.  2 ;  Theo- 
dore t,  De  IlaereL  Fab.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
num,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.  [Asclb- 

J»10D<»TU8.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVIDIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
wan  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthian  a  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nised by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurelius.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Gallicanus,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  Ixxi.  2, 21,  &c,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians,  named  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)    [  W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILLI'NUS.    [Barsur,  Br- 

T1UBNUH.] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.  [Charrba.] 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.  [Ci.rmrns.] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.    [Dion  CASKitra.] 
CA'SSIUS,  DION  Y'SIUS  (AionW  Jfcunrios), 
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n  native  of  Utiea,  lived  about  a.  c  40.  He  tnm- 
lated  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  tsth 
a  manner  that  he  condens*-d  the  twenty-eigkt  boob 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  usdt  nu- 
merous additions  to  it  from  the  be«t  Greek  writen 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  ike 
praetor  Sextilius.  Diophanes  of  Bitfaynis,  apun, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  ux  book*, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotarus.  The  work 
of  Dionysius  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  tkast 
used  by  Cassianus  Bassus  in  compiling  the  Geopo 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Porpkyroge 
neta.  (  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  L  1 ;  Columeiu,  L  1 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xx.  44 ;  Geopooio, 
i.  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  fflmquai 
(SchoL  ad  Nioand.  520;  Steph.  Byx.  *.r.  'lnfca) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  Geap> 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  peri»n«HL  [L  S.j 
CA'SSIUS  I ATROSOPH  1ST  A,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  work 
entitled  'Iarpucol  'Awoofot  aol  n^os>Xr)>taTa  4vft*L 
Quaestiones  Mediate  et  Prvbiemata  SaUraba.  Xs- 
thing  is  known  of  the  events  of  hit  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  <f 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  bi* 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Asclepisdrs 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  a.  c,  and  that  he  u 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  tlx 
first  century  after  Christ.  His  title  /onvsopsirfa 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  A»L  His  worker 
sists  of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  po.T«- 
cal  subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  contain*  mocs 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Gm-k 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo^  and  tran  slated  into  Lsus 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianus  Junius,  Pari*,  4w. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653, 4u. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theopbylactu* 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  insert^  in 
the  first  volume  of  Idelcr's  Pkusici  et  Mtdintima 
A/wores,  BeroL  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  slw  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle 
(Fabric  BiU.  Graec  voL  iL  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  CW 
lant,  Handbuch  der  Duckerkuud*  fur  die  A<*v* 
Median.)  [W.A.G.] 
CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.  [LoNora.] 
CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  vwjU 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  m>*1 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C  Gum 
Sevens  Murmensis^  but  erroneously,  since  the«  » 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  pnwn> 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  of  Severn*  to  tiw 
writer. 

Horace  (Sermu  I  10.  61),  when  censuring  care 
less  and  rapid  compositions,  illustrates  his  onsen  *- 
tions,  by  referring  to  a  Cassius  Etruscut,  whoa ijj 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turwii 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  import, 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyria  sod 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  expressly  deck- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cassiui  /Vs*»*». 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  km, 
called  Thyestcs,  as  still  extant. 

Again,*  Horace  (Ep.  i.  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  Tiballos, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  sod 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  *  q«°^  C**81' 
Parmensis  opuscuht  vincac"  Here  the  old  o»- 
roentators  quoted  above  again  agree  in  as^r'^' 
that  this  CuHbius  served  as  tribune  of  the  i 
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to  the  anoj  of  Bratiu  and  Cassius,  that  he  return- 
ed to  Athens  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varus 
despatched  by  Augustus  to  pitt  him  to  death, 
sad,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  hit  port- 
folio; whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestes  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Camus  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu- 
tioner. To  this  narrative  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Craqntus  add,  that  he  composed  in  various  styles, 
and  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  especially 
admired. 

The*e  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man literature  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn- 
ing and  skilL  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **  De  Lueii  Varii 
K  Cassii  Pannensia  Vita  et  Carminibus,"  (Orimae, 
1036,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
aw  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us 


1.  Cassias  Etruscns  and  Cassius  Parroensis  were 
two  »epanite  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassius  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ac- 
tivs  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
■her  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
owned  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Porapeius,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
(treat  and  decisive  *< -a- fight  between  Mylae  and 
Nsnlochns.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tonhu,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
hatue  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
w»d  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
OcUvianus.  These  facts  are  fully  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  (ft  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
rias Maximus  (i.  vii.  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
vawn  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  of  Velleius  (iL  H8),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cawus  Parmenais  was  the  last,  of  the  murderers 
•f  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Caseins  probably  took  place  about  B.c.  30; 
«4  this  met  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cas- 
*>os  Parmeiisia  and  Cassius  Ktruscus  were  different 
Persons;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
ti*  itruggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
"'gaged,  snd  bad  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
•f  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

3-  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  different 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tofiedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
T^nte*  and  Brutus,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
J*»heen  preserved  by  Varro(L.  L.  vi.  7,cd.  Mailer), 
•n  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
"  quoted  by  Quintilian  (v.  2.  §  24  X  and  a  single 
•entence  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
rianiis  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  {Aug.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (Plin.  ILN.  xxxi.  8.)    Many  per- 

believe  that  the 
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letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xii.  1 3)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  than 
Cassias  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviating  perseverance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statius  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
u  de  Clar.  Rhetor."  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus ;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabriciui  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Here  Oct.  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Victorias,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Burmann's  Antkoloyia  (i.  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  Wernsdorfs  Pottae  Latini 
Minora  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia,  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585,  8vo^  and  two  years  afterwards 
u  Cassius  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  8vo.  Lond.  1587."  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scabva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVF/RUS.    [Sever us.] 

CASSOTIS  (Kewo-arris),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Ca»- 
Mitis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Paus.  x.  24. 
§5.)  [L.  8.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KaoroAfa),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (LutaU 
ad  Stat.  Theft,  i.  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  cither  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Dclphinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgcn,  ad  Horn,  hymn,  in  A  poll.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  father 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)    [L.  S.] 

CASTA  LI DES  (Koo-roAttfj),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  M uses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  vii.  1 1.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [Castaua.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledcs,  a  Sc- 
quanan,  seised  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Orgetorix,  about  b.  c.  50.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
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CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius,  who  was  tent,  in  a.  d.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandala.    At  the  same 
time  Bonifacius,  another  general  of  Honorius,  wa» 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
hut  Castinus  offended  him  so  much  hy  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.    After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 
a.  d.  423,  Castinus  was  believed  to  he  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile,    (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Chrxm.  Integr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncaU.)       [L.  S.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuce*.  [Dioacum.] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Driota- 
rus.] 

CASTOR  (K&irrup)*  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Massilia,  or  of  Gulatia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  sumamed  ♦lAopoifuzios, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  hare  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.  He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bernhardy,  the  last  editor) :  1.  ' Avaypapl)  rmv 
SteAauTVOKparrrtadyTtiv,  in  two  books.  2.  Xpovucd 
ayvoiftara^  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  S).  3.  Ut(A  hnxHpn^7*"*  m  mne  k00*** 
4.  n«pl  wsifloCf,  in  two  books.  5.  Tl*p\  tow  NsfAou, 
6.  Tix^  pnropucii,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 


tant and  printed  in  Walz's  Rhrtorts  Graeci  (iii.  p. 
712,  &c.).   To  10696  worK8  Clinton  {Fast.  HdL 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xp*- 
vtxd  or  xpo*0*o7k),  which  is  referred  to  several 
tiroes  by  Eusebius  (Ckron.  ad  Aim.  989,  161,  562, 
&£.),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  x/wurd  dyva^fiara  men- 
tioned above.    He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  (Euseh. 
Praep.  Eva*g.  x.  3,  Chroa.  i.  13,  p.  36 ;  Justin 
Mart  Paraen.  ad  Graee.  p.  9.)    His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {Quaest.  Horn.  10,  76,  comp.  De  It.  ei  Ot. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  tho 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.    Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotarus  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarus, appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  sumamed  Saocondnrins,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  hiin. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotarus  at  all.  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(b.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.  (Cic. 
pro  Deiot.  1,  10.)    Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
BiUiotheca  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.  c  1 40.    The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 
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about  b.  c  150,  and  can  have  had  no  couDexkra 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Com- 
pare Vossius,  De  Hid.  Graec  p.  202,  ed.  Wetfer- 
mann  ;  Orelli,  Onomast.  TulL  iL  p.  138,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor.)  [LS.] 
CASTOR  (KAtt*?),  a  distinguished  citixeu  of 
Pbanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by^Peo^v. 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  binuwtf  by 
murdering  Trvphon.  Pompey  afterward*  honour- 
ed him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   (Appian,  Mitkrid.  108,  114.)  [LS.] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  conrtdeubal 
adviser  of  Septimius  Severos.  Being  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caracalla,  who  upon  as- 
cending the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  drath, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  ©f 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.^  (Dion 
Cass,  lxxvi.  14,  Ixxvii.  1.)  IW.  R.J 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  born  st 
Nisnjcs  nbout  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  dsa«s- 
tcr.  The  family  being  fired  with  holy  seal,  «*n-rd 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religious  esttbliib- 
ments,  and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  s  convent 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  termer, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  Ut- 
ter. There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  bv 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Camoakus],  soliciting  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  ia  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  reourrt 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  produced  the 
work  **  Institutions  Coenobiorum,"  dedicated  u> 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  *  ColktwoM 
Patrum,"  addressed  to  his  brother,  Uoutiu*. 


death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  4 \9.  W< 
are  told  by  Vincent  Sl  Laurent,  in  the  -Kogmph  * 
UniverscMe^  that  at  a  recent  period  the  srchi^ 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS  life  «  lt* 
canonized  prelate,  in  which  were  enumerated^ 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miracles  ar" 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  is 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  ditcovem. 
by  Gaxet,  was  prefixed  to  the  44  Institnuooe*  m 
his  edition  of  Cassianus  and  republished  in  sow 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Ubmy  »t 
Paris,  by  Baluxe  in  his  edition  of  Sal**" 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  8vo^  »oa  >•» 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  is  sl*>  fo^- 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Paris,  1669.  (S""*6' 
maun,  Bibl.  Patrum  LatU.  ».  27  )  M 

CASTOR,  ANTO'MUS,  an  eminent  buttnt»t 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  whs  >♦ 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Plmy-  ^ 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  »  bottJ'cl" 
garden  of  his  owu  (which  is  probably  the  eart*« 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  y*^ 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (1  »»■ 
//  N.  xxv.  5  )  [W.  A.0.J 

CASTOR,  T  A  RCON  DA'RI  t'S,  of  Gslstia,  wits 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Pompey 'tannj  ui 
b.  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4.)  . 

CASTO'RION  (Katrrop^y).  of  Soli, 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  454)  as  th**^,1" 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quotes  a  toga 


but  nothing  further  is  known  about  bim. 
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CASTRI'CIUa  1.  M.  Cast  Rictus,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  l'lacentia,  who  refused  to  giro  hos- 
t-iges  to  Cn.  Papiriiu  Carbo,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  town  in  &  c  84.  (Vol.  Max  vi.  2.  § 
10.) 

2.  M.  Castrjcius,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
«  ho  received  a  public  funeral  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic.  pro  Place.  23,  SI.)  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as  the  M.  Cattricius  men- 
tioned in  the  Verrine  Orations  (iii.  30),  bat  mast 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  &  c.  44 
(ad  AtL  xii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaccus,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
delivered  as  early  as  B.  C  59. 

3.  Castricivs  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.  (Suet.  A ug. 
56.) 

4.  T.  Castricius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
temporary with  A.  Gellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (GelL  i.  6,  xi.  13,  xiii.  21  ; 
comp.  Front.  EpitL  iL  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Pan vs.] 
L.  CASTRCNIUS  PAETUS.  [Pahtus.] 
CATAE*BATES  (  Kara*€dr»j),  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
dt-scril>ed  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  14.  $  8;  Lycopbr.  1370.) 
Place*  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i.  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Catae bates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  *.  v.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  rirer  to  which  the 
shades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
A  polio,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (ffcrr&aVis)  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Eurip.  Bacch.  1358;  Schol. 
ad  Emrip.  Phoen.  1416.)  4.  Of  Hermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  shades  into  Hades.  (SchoL  adAridoph, 
Pae.  649.)  [L.  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  bad 
received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.    (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
mede*, of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plaut. 
Afenaeek  i.  2.  34  ;  Fest.  a  e.  CatamUum.)  [L.  S.] 
CATHA'RSIUS  (KaBiptrtos),  the  purifyer  or 
atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con- 
junction with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  14.  $  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIF/NUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.    (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILI'NA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  bad  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  sealous 
parti  zan  of  Sulla,  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
proscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  places  (Sull.  32,  Cic.  10)  of  having  mur- 
dervd  his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  brother-in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  such  a  monstrous  deed  as  this  to  the  black 


catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery ;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  suid  and  )>o- 
lieved  that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  bur  and  rich  but  worthless  Aurclia  Ores- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  vet  this  complicated  infamy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  C  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurebus 
Gotta  and  L.  Manliua  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  bis  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
1'ulcher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  family,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seise  the  fasces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spain s.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
w  ho,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely, before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  per.  Cons.  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  in  Tog. 
cand.  and  in  Cornell  SalL  Catti.  15—18  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  101  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  9 ; 
Cic.  pro  Sulla,  1 — 24,  pro  Afuren.  38,  pro  Cud.  4, 
m  Caiil.  i.  6.)    [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  ( a  c  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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the  sphere  of  operations,  and  to  organize  a  more 
comprehensive  and  sweeping  scheme  of  destruction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  B.  c.  64, 
probably  soon  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  bad  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  success  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary movement,  and  the  bright  prospect  of 
power  and   profit  opened   up  to   its  promot- 
ers.   After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  roost  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  the  undertaking.    The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.    The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  b.  c  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorship  (Dion  Casa.  xxxvii  30); 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cut.  43  ;  Cic  pro  Sill. 
19)  ;  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic 
m  Cat.  iii.  4 — 6  ;  J'ro  Sulla*,  13)  ;  L.  Varguntcius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaes  to  rahip,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  (Pro  SuIL  5,  6,  18) ;  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bcstia,  tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  m  Coi.  i.  4,  ii.  6,  Pro  SuH.  2,  18);  Q. 
Annius ;  Q.  Curius  ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Oabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Corneliua  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  favourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Crassus 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.  [Comp.  p.  541,  b.J 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  l>e  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  shoidd  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 


or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magazines  of  ami 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed  ;  trwp 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  espcciaUv  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  C  Manlios,  an  experienced  commander, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Cast, 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  enrolled 
from  the  most  desperate  classes,  including  not  s  few 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  vers 
made  in  various  quarters  to  gain  over  the  slsve; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  moaer,: 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  set  fin 
to  the  city  in  many  different  places  at  the  sum 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-disposed  portiao 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.    Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations,  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicero,  who  met  hits 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.    Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  be  was 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  apprehend- 
ed no  danger.    One  of  the  most  high-born,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  racilktii*, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Curio*, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  as- 
sort on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  life.  This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  cou- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets.    Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  wru: 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintances  and, 
through  them,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  the  parti- 
culars she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  bis  cos> 
rades.    Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  put  in  pos- 
session of  every  circumstance  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  »w  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  daoro 
was  to  be  apprehended.    By  imparting  to  a  certain 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  and 
monicd  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dreoi 
to  confusion  and  anarchy  (  Antonius,  whose  good 
faith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  st 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  nuawrui* 
body  of  friends  and  dependant*  »ho  surrouudtd 
him  whenever  be  appeared  in  public.    These  prr- 
liininary  measures  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senaie  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  *tau 
of  public  affairs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  it 
length,  on  the  21st  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manliu* 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  ami  that  the  28ih 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  «f 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious instantly  fled  from  Rome,  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretum  ulti- 
mum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  tune  being  with  absolute  pom-er,  both  civil 
and  military.    Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  nek 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  passed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violence,  althoufb  an 
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attack  upon  the  magistrate*  had  been  meditated. 
Catiline  was  again  rejected  ;    was  forthwith  im- 
peached of  sedition,  under  the  Plautian  law,  by  L. 
Aemilioa  Paullus  ;  ra  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
prctaticn  he  had  entertained  of  surprising  the  strong 
fortress  of  Praenestc,  which  would  have  formed  an 
.i-imirable  base  for  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
found  himself  every  hoar  more  and  more  closely 
confined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accumulation  of  disappointments 
and  dangers  be  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.    Accordingly,  while  he  still  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
under  the  controul  and  surveillance  of  M.  Lepidus, 
of  Q.  Meteilus,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marcellus,  in 
whose  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicero  himself ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porous  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
t  ad  despatched  Manlius  to  Etruria,  Septimius  of 
Camera,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
others  of  less  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
ruse  open  war,  and  to  organize  a  general  revolt  of 
the  slave  population.    He  added  that  he  was  d^i- 
rous  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  troops,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  win  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.    Upon  this  L.  Vargunteius,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  bouse 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot    The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli- 
gence having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
**  Cjttousque   tandem   abutere,  Catilina,  pntientia 
nostra  ?**  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.    Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accents  implored  the  fathers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
lignant calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  '* enemy"  and  44  parricide"  which  burst 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  lips.    On  his  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire-raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  present ;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troops 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentnlus  and  Cethegus,  with  the  promise 
at  the  same  time  to  march  with  all  speed  to  their 


support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th—  9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretiuro,  where 
he  assumed  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius, having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consular*  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseilles  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  aj»- 
prehended,  directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  f>i»eed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  a*  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walla 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curius,  while  he  faithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  government  of  its  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  faith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroge*,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  their  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenus,  a  freedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  these  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  ad  vantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Kabins  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
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Btate,  who  in  hit  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Utter  enjoined  the  am ki» su- 
dors to  affect  groat  seal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Gauls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Volturcius,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
Allobroges  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seised  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  resit  L,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gus, Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fane  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met  ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccus  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  Ilia  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res 
ponsible  for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from   civil   war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  bad  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the    schemes   of  the  conspirators,    must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  band,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.    The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.    After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
aligned  by  Sallust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  Inst  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traitors    Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
of  the  capitoL,  and  the  others  were  couducted  | 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selfsame  night 
the  high-born  patrician  I^entulus,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  in  that  loath- 
some dungeon  by  the  common  executioner,  sml 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  afterward-, 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  life  of 

ClCKRO. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Row, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amounting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  above  one-fourth  pan 
of  the  whole,  or  about  5000  men,  were  fully 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  dobs, 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approach  of  Antonius,  Catiline  fearing  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  cn»«<L 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains  and  by  con- 
stantly shifting  his  ground  and  moving  rapid  j 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  s  colli- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  sod 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  numbers  daily 
increased,  although  be  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  his  banner, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  bis  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  whsl 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  Bot  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disclosures  that  had  takes 
I  place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  supprrwiw  j. 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  front 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  remained  fins 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  ietip 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  m 
GauL  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Mctellus  Celer,  who  guanled  Piceoum 
with  three  legions,  and  had  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  m- 
surgents  on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
0*2,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antonius  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  turned  fiercely 
on  his  pursuers  and  determined  as  a  last  reseen* 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  mete?* 
ful,  all  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  far 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  distrka 
until  some  diversion  in  his  favour  should  be  tsa«:f 
in  the  metropolis.    The  battle,  in  which  the  W>" 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Petreiss, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  i.!ne»  ^ 
the  proconsul  Antonius,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  sad 
long  kept  *t  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  wen 
assailed.    Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  nobly  da- 
charged  the  duties  of  a  skilful  general  and  s  gsi- 
lant  soldier  ;  his  eye  and  bis  hand  were  every 
where  ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  withdrew 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  y-bf*' 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  fiew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fart  one  of 
the  day.    But  at  length,  perceiving  that  sll  *■* 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foe*  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  sad  a 
better  man.    His  body  was  found  after  the  sire^r 
gle  was  over  far  in  advance  of  his  own  rank*  » 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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itiH  wore  their  habitual  expression  of  reckless 
during.  Hit  adherents,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
nerithed  at  hi*  post,  and  not  one  free  born  citizen 
was  taken  aiire  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
tuit.  The  victory  coat  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  all  the  bravest  were  slain  or  grievously 
wounded. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  famous  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  has 
been  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
bttie  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
tiiM*hood,  built  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
sod  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  par- 
tial lars,  set  down  by  Dion  Cassiui  (xxxvii.  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  (e.  o.  Sail  Oat  32)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  Tulgar 
exaggerations  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
Miall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  source*. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morula, 
■ball  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  anti- 
ti}o,t«*  success. 

Trained  in  the  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fami- 
liar from  his  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
farms  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan- 
dered in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
although  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary ;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
he  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pronounced  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
b**ame  pressing.    The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  frightful  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rise  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  etcape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
'xcitement.    On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
*hich  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
extensive  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  young  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  unwearied  zeal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
natural  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
simulate  his  ambition.    How  soon  the  idea  of 


destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  actions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  played  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  hod 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long  protracted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
wavcrers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East.  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(Sail.  Catilin. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  29-42;  Liv.  Epit.  101,  102;  Cic  m  CatUm. 
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L  ii.  Hi.  iv.,  pro  Sulfa,  pro  Murom,  25, 26,  wi  Pifon. 
2,  pro  Flaee.  40,  pro  /Yaac,  37,  ad  AIL  i.  19,  ii.  1, 
xii.  21,  xvi.  14,  ad  Fam.  L  9  ;  Sneton.  Jul.  14  ; 
Plut.  Cic.  10-22,  CW.  A/nt.  23.  Muretua,  ad  Cic. 
Cat  i.  1,  has  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
names  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi- 
racy. Dion  Cassius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. His  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  levelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  general  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Skvkrus.] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  54  ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself, 
after  imprecating  curses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

C  ATI  US,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
under  the  name  of  divot  Catius  pater  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thoughtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augustin.  De  CiviL  Dei,  iv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

C  ATI  US.  1 .  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  n.  c. 
210  with  L.  Porcius  Licinus,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brazen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign  against  llasdrubal  in  a.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Ha*>dmba). 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  43,  xxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vcstinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  c.  43.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  x.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia  Transpadana  (Insubcr),  and  composed 
a  treatise  iu  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  ac  45  (ad  Fam. 
xv.  lay,  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently, and 
jest*  with  his  correspondent  about  the  "spectra 
Catiana,"  that  is,  the  eftoiAa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  bim  briefly  as  "in  Epicureis 
lovis  quidcrn  sed  non  injucundus  auctor."  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
ad™jJ«d  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
ana  who  i«  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 

w!th  ,;'ten,t,OU,,  ,VCture  on  variou»  topics  connected 
cur,™  p,^Hure»  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
£l^£llh°r?{  tb0  work  *hose  title  have 
&  lo^lr  il  however,  from 

could  not  h      T"™'  that  the  satire  in  question 
been  written  until  sevens]  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catius;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  thaf  Horace  may  intend  under  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gonrmandi  of 
the  court.  [W.R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  a  sasl! 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  "  Diooyaii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  F ilium.*'  It 
commences  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  invit- 
ing his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  lessoai 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pro- 
verb-like  injunction*,  very  briefly  expressed,  »orh 
as  "  parentem  ama,"  "diligentiam  adhibe." 
jurandum  serva,**  and  the  like,  which  are  followed 
I  by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  conustintt  of  a  lo- 
ries of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  being  emi> 
ciated  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  collortian 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  metrical 
prefaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraorih 
nary  number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  sad 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  eonnertea1 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  ha*  been  assurned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ausooraa,  to 
Serenas  Saroonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octavms,  to 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  persossps. 
The  language  has  l>een  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  declared  tobf 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  liarharisin.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  torn  ;u 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy;  hj 
others  they  have  been  contemptuouid  v  cha^artenwd 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  vapid  ttaaa. 
One  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  nearly 
tho  whole  of  the  distichs  to  the  Bible ;  while  other* 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoroughly  inv 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites.    In  so  fsr  si 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concerned, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  feel  bttk 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  such  axn  s» 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Laurenuus  Valla,  ana 
Pi  thou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  saw 
Ixfii  exaggerated,  l*e  altogether  wortlile**;  *®* 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  as 
partial  eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  nuuW  al- 
lowance for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corrnptw** 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  A» 
to  the  other  matters  under  discussion,  it  will  b* 
sufficient  to  state  what  facts  we  can  actually  pr""*- 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  •ap- 
positions alluded  to  above  has  been  insenisssjv 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refuted,  would  in  1- 
self  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretation*  must  oe 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  epistle  sd- 
dressed  by  Vindicianus,  Comes  Archiatroront,  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  thst  a  certsia 
used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Corporis  exigua  (leg.  auxilium) 
fideli"— 
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a  One  which  is  found  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  the  next  allu- 
sion »  in  Isidores,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  qffieiperda  (see  iv.  D.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
temporary with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Disticbs  (ii.  D.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  **philoso- 
pber  Cato.**  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chancer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
tbat  these  saws  were  familiarly  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name ;  while  for  the  addition  of 
iMonysius  we  are  indebted  to  a  tingle  codex  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaligcr  and  Vinct,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  combination  Dionysius  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicions.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction ; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
ss  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
au  inscription  as  a  freed  man  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
Hod  P.  Aelius  Dionysius,  and  many  others;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  ease.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
as  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  cither  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xL  2), 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
Moritm  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxix.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
ami  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  aa  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
ceeded irotn  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  be  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
norance once  for  alL 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
just  as  we  have  the  Brutus,  and  the  Laelius,  and 
the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  GelUus,  called  Cato,  aut  de  Liberia 

tducundis. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  mode  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certaiu  proof 
that  the  distkhs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
dear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
vtd  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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false  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tain! a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan 's 
poem. 

•  This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  hare  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  huve 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1 465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Moral* 
satus,  Cato  Moralissimus,  Cato  Carmen  de  Moribus, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Arntzeniua,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maxim  us  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Box  horn,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distich* 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Canncgicter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  Thx  Books 
call  yd  Cathon,  Translated  oute  of  Frenche  into 
Englyteh  by  William  Carton  in  thabby  of  West- 
myttre  the  yere  of  our  lorde  Mcccclxxxiij  and  the 
fyrst  yere  of  Ike  retjne  of  Kyng  Hychard  the  thyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Decembre.  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  **  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Boushcr,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex."  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Cato  Magnus,  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, about  11  BO,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  Tyj>ographical  Antiquities,  voL 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Wurton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R»] 

CATO,  PORCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [Sec  below,  No.  1.] 


Stem  ma  Catoxlm. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  B.  c.  195,  Cens.  a.  C.  184, 
married  1.  Licinin.    2.  Salonin. 

 !  


2-  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  design,  a.  c. 
152,  married  Aeinilia. 

I 

« 


3.  M. 


Cato  Salon  ianus, 
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I 


I  I 
4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,       5.  C.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  b.  c  118.  Cos.  8.  c.  114. 

I 

8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Pr. 


6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.       7.  L.  Porcto*  Cato, 
PI.  married  Livia.  Co*.  B>  c  89. 


9.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  Pr.  a.  c.  54, 

1.  Atilia. 

2.  Marcia. 

I   


11.  Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulus. 

2.  M.  Brutus. 


12. 


I 

M.  Porcius 
Cato,  died 
B.  c.  4  2. 


13.  Porcius 
Cato. 


14. 


10.  Poroa,  mamed 
L.  Donntins 


I 

15.  A  sod  or 


16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.  PI.  a.  c  56. 


1.  M.  Pontius  Cato  Ckn-soric'r,  was  born  at 
Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latium,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  father  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great-grandfather  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  never  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato's 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  family,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tusculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  us  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeliug  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  soul.  Early  in 
life,  he  so  far  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cato  Mqj.  1 ),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscus,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  us  a  tribute  to  past  desert 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  less  archnTc  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  hit 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Atmic.  2)  says  it  became  hi* 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21).  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  cxtraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happened  a.  c  149.    How  far  we 


are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cicero  (StmnL 
4),  Cato  was  born  a.  c.  234,  in  the  year  prwrdir  j 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxima*,  sad 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L  Mar- 
cius  and  M.  Manilius.  Plinr  (H.  A',  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerius  M*ximoi 
(viii  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  (CVl.  JMsjL  IS) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagy 
rated  age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  *  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  {Cat.  Maj.  1)  on  the  want- 
ed authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he  lerred 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Ilaatiibsl 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  tie 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  careless  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  weald 
take  back  Cato's  1 7  th  year  to  n.  c  222,  when  tarn 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Csu>'« 
statement  reconcileable  with  the  date  of  Hannibal* 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  d 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  hervo> 
tary  estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distant* 
from  his  native  town.  It  was  here  that  he  p«w> - 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  bis  body 
by  healthful  exercise,  superintending  and  shannf, 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  in 
which  business  was  trntiKicted,  and  stuJying  u' 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  so 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  three 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curins  Dentatus,  who* 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  ts 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatus.  Opportunity  was  net 
wanting :  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  ha 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  canpsjea  »' 
B.  c.  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  hi*- 
torians  as  to  the  events  of  Cato's  early  military  bfc- 
In  a.  c  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  DromaflB 
(Getek.  Jfoms,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  «l 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fsbnu 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  lu::i[ttnu 
during  the  year  of  hi*  fourth  consulship.  TheoW 
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genera]  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  While  Fab i us  communi- 
cated the  valued  result*  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  instil  his  own  personal  and  political 
partialities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  B.  c.  209, 
Cslo  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  years 
Liter,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom- 
panied the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
march  from  Lueania  to  check  the  progress  of  Has- 
drubaL  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Sens  on  the  Metaurus,   where  Hasdrubal  was 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  farm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  faring  like  his  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  liked  his  hardy  mode  of 
bring,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognized  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
pute*, and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  probably  tried  before  recuperatores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  his  oratorical  faculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato's  Sabine  farm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considerable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
FWcas  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cit<\  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
•uid  simple  life,  and  bis  old-fashioned  principles, 
t  btcuo  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Roman  character.    There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilization  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  families, 
whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus- 
uncus  birth.    Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
*ta  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
•inning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
boooum,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nae of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be- 
stow. Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
tas  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli- 
garchy, and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  diwrder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
Messed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
del* and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
•yes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
ttQrk*  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Marcel] as,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
auniai,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion; Cato's  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
k*<inig  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
*ho  wek  out  and  patronire  remarkable  ability  in 
roung  and  rising  men.    He  had  observed  Cato's 


martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongtie.  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prised  at  Home. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  mid 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  bis  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  thev  affected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato's  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  fellow- work  man 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  hia  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  favourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
appbtuse  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, harshness,  vanity,  self-sufficiency,  and  pre- 
judice,—if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholars, — if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  he  had  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  be  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  a  a  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanus  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage- ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio's 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saving 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
Cat.  Afaj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  hia 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Locri,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed 
by  Pleminius,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Liry  says  not 
a  word  of  Cato's  interference  in  this  transaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  baring  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.    (Lir.  xxix.  19,  dec.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  paws  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
states  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
llorae,  and  it  is  more  likely  thnt  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  VicL  de  Vtr.  Ill  47.) 

In  B.  c  1 99,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  wiw  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia had  been  for  some  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Fir.  IIL  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  p factorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  faults  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  ac.  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In&c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  scared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  excited  far  less  interest  and 
seal  than  this  singular  contest.  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.    Nay,  they  had 


the  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  praetors  snd 
consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Even  Flaccn*  m- 
verwd,  but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorable,  and 
made  an  ungnllant  and  characteristic  speech,  the 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modernised,  it 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  rerussat  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  opposition.  The  bated  k* 
was  abolished  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
forum,  bedizened  with  their  now  legitimate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affair  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintained 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  consistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  hit 
popularity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  (> 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  military 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abstemiously, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  common 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilance, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but,  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  aad  rap* J. 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  th<*  fnisa  sad 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  combination 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  pan> 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  successful  The  plans  of  his  battle* 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skill  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  livy 
(lib,  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  ante- 
dotes  of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  horror.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victims,  and  u> 
frequent  execution  of  merciless  rrtsxiaf.  The  poe- 
tical elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  dw 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  to  be  the 
first  object,  and  that  to  it  the  citizen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  indivi- 
dual morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cata 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  compuncticcs 
visi tings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  performance 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spain 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  th* 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  bis  own  stern  sod 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  in  that 
country* 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  bud 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  hi*  at- 
tention to  administrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  tar 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  artoont 
of  hia  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  s 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  rf  the 
year,  n.  c  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  sa 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captured  brass,  iil»*f« 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  m*e 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  » 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonious  economy. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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The  return  of  Cato  appear*  to  hare  been  accele- 
rated by  the  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  Africanns,  who 
*ai  consul,  b.  c  194,  and  is  said  to  hare  coveted 
tiie  command  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.  There  is  some  variance  between 
Xepos  (or  the  pseudo-Xepos),  and  Plutarch  (Cat. 
M*}.  11),  in  their  account*  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  averts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
hi  *  a: leapt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ting, in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relates  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
k ferity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  able  to  proem  e  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
passed  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  43),  that 
a  c  194,  Sex.  Digitius  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
rinee  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
■ai  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
Africanus,  The  notion  that  Africanus  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  doable  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  Aawm  was  appointed,  B.  C  194,  to  the  VI- 
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However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
utaeki  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul ;  and 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
H*ch  under  different  names, )  made  after  his  re- 
tain, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Phmuxa  (CaL  Maj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
tonsulsnip,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  SeinproniuH 
L/;ngus  as  U-gatua  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
'■'  "pinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
faal  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46),  and  in  a,  c  193,  we 
fed  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
aall  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Lit.  xxxv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
Ia  at  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
<  rlejitus?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
«al  M'.  Aciiius  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Cjrwee  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
freat,  king  of  Syria.    In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio- 
rhaa,  Cato  behaved  with  hia  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
grains.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
Pfiasd  and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
ttsa  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
drwnns,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hius  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
hy  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Romana,    After  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
sod  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself, 
*ho,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
to  modern  taste,  of  sounding  hia  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
sod  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  tiiabrio  to  announce  the 
'-craaful  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
^a  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  corn- 
er need  his  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
I*  Scipio,  (the  subs*  qutfnt  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 


who  had  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.    (Liv.  xxxvi.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Drumann,)  bc/on  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  be  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen- 
ing to  tiie  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  be  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchus,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  B.  c  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent.  uNunquaro  cum  Scipione  esaet 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierculis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur."  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  **  cum  Scipione,'*  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  B.  c.  189,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  s.  v.  Oratort$)%  from  his 
speech  "de  suis  Virtu tibus  contra  Thennum."  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolinns,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies* 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  B»  c  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  a.  c 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Roine.  We  find 
him  in  b.  c  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  tho 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Therinus  to  a  triumph. 
Thcrmus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boiau  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup- 
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plica.  (Gell  xiii.  24,  x.  3.)  Cato's  opposition  was 
successful ;  but  the  passage  of  Festus  already  re- 
ferred to  shew*  that,  after  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Therm  us,  who  was  tribune  b.  c  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  B.  c  188. 

In  B.  c.  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerias 
Flaccus  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censor- 
ship, and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.  Glabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter* 
mined  to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect.  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Glabrio's  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininus  and  M.  Marcellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  mult  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  iu  his 
camp  (Cic.  Th$c  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crowns  to  bis  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (Gell.  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunnte 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zaroa.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus.  By  his  influence  a  plebiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.  [Scipio.] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  bis  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
Mix  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  I*.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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lior.  He  was  load  in  his  promises  or  tiires»«{ 
reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  powyr, 
he  would  not  belie  the  profession*  of  his  past 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  phonal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  lusty, 
and  all  who  derived  proBt  from  the  nmaaia^ 
ment  of  the  public  finances.  Xotvitostandir^ 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  ax  other  a»i>- 
dates,  he  obtained  the  censorship,  B.  c  184,  feint- 
ing in  by  his  own  influence  L.  Valerias  Fiacres 
as  bis  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Caw's  life.  Ht  im- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  sfin, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making.  Hf 
repaired  the  watercourses,  pa»ed  the  resenoirj, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  commaaicatien* 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  of  us 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwellings  and  irrigw 
their  gardens,  raised  "the  rents  paid  by  the  pcbli- 
cani  for  the  farm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  tie 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  uaderubn 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  to 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  from  considers* 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  seearirr 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  sad  oictm- 
stances  of  the  applicant ;  but  there  can  be  nodsaU 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  whkh  awtbmgte 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adust- 
trative  faculties  of  Cato  could  hare  soaesdalhr 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of :  haw* 
and  all  his  future  life  was  troubled  by  Oam  tea 
and  their  attempt*  to  sting.  After  bit  cea***^ 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribanex,  «*  ^ 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for  " 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  c0l~^*!d 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (Plut.  Cat.  May  10),  or  ia 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  ws»  * 
cused  no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  donaf  t* 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded » 
stance  in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  «f^*JI"m- 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  n  w 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent 
directed  unauthorised  statues  erected  to  the  k_ 
nour  of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  fit* 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  o«» 
monious  indecency  and  want  of  rel^otuf*^ 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  tr«  «■ 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used, 
ordinary  household  furniture,  w  ornament  t* 
mansions  of  the  nobles.    In  the  loitrsl  «■» 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  10,000  as k*  xaJJ 
wards,  were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  ^ 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  w- 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000-a  ^"^Z 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  percent,  j*. 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  hnw*. 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their"**1 
amounted  to  15,000  asses,  (Li*- 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were 
usually  confined  to  res  mancipi,  vuh  ***  ^ 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  c<ca*wo.  » 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  noa*^ 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising-  *|e  » 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L  Quint ioi  ^ 
mininus  (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  " 
ful  opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  cenwnt'P^ 
having  committed  (whatever  version  o^1*. ' 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  moat  abominate  r^*v 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  mo»t  JjTj. 
ing  profligacy  ( Liv.  xxxix.  42,  43 ;  PlaLOt W  - 
Cic.  Sencrf.  12)  ;  yet  such  was  alrrsdj 
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•tote  of  morals  at  Rome,  th.it  a  mob  could  be  pro- 
tared  to  invite  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
fencer  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  seat*  allotted  to 
the  con su Lira.  He  degraded  Maniuus,  a  man  of 
pnetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  hi* 
daughters  presence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato't 
* usage  statement  as  to  his  own  practice  (Pint, 
tiifo,  17)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
BsJxse  (cited  by  Bayle,  a  v.  Porcitu)  explains  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
»tca  (or,  as  some  con  jectu  rally  read,  L.  Portias 
Lsecs)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic  de  OroL  it. 
fU.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
*  Ex  tui  animi  sententia,  tu  uxorem  babes  ?** 
**  Non  here  ale,"  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
'*  ex  mei  animi  sententia.**  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his 
hone  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  muster. 
(Diet  Ant.  u  c.  EqttUcs.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
rios  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  (Fest.  $.  v.  Staia,)  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
cootent  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Cato  acted  unfairly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contest*,  senatorial  debates,  and 
*P-"eches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  bis  career.  He  pursued  bis  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
wore  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  father's 
joes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  be  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
<  J  reek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.    (Cb/o,  1) 

nu^Wir,  ira^oWrifr,  yAMwdnftaTov,  ovSi  9ay6vr* 
nop*,*,  «It  jHcV  nep^c^n?  8«x*Tai. 

H  is  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  B.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
8-  c  169  (according  to  Cicero,  SmtvL  5,  or  several 
year*  earlier,  according  to  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
EpiL  xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  I<ex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
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In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
governors  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
inhabitants  to  pay  their  corn-assessments  in  money 


at  a  high  arbitrary  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
provincial  fanners  to  supply  the  Romans  with  corn 
at  agreatlv  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  B.  C  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citcrior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Ltv. 
xhii.2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Gcltius 
(viL  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  (Brutus^  85),  was  scarcely  able  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  neologisms, 
bnt  it  told — it  worked — it  came  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  interne  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.    He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  atudy 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.    Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  many  important  cases,  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.    It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  at  Brun- 
disium,  B.  c  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
"  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals.**  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natural 
enemies.   He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  he  tells  us,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians from  the  city.  When  Athens  sent  Carneades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  iu  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compensation  to  the  Oropians,  Carneades  excited 
great  attention  by  hit  philosophical  conversation 
and  lectures*  in  which  he  preached  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  herself. 
**  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just- 
ly gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts." 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — **  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  sunn  as  possible." 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1.000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rome,  B.  c.  167,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  coloniae 
and  municipin  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  :*00,  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  African  us,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  tin*  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  "Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
■hall  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ?** 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive power*  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feelings  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  n.c.  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitate 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  m  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  un- 
shaken memory.  u  How  hard  it  is,"  he  said, 
"  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present lw  (VaL  Max.  viii.  7.  §  1  ;  Plut. 
Cato,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarxane*,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthnginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defence  of  their  frontier 


against  the  claim  of  Masinissa  to  part  of  thr'r 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  that  do  runs 
bcili  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  iiiformtiwi 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  When  the  tco  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  de- 
puted territory,  they  offered  their  arbitration, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  hv 
the  Carthaginians  who  had  no  confidence  in  Ro- 
man justice.  The  deputies  accurately  ebtervfti 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  sod  a* 
the  strength  and  population  it  bad  scquired  uxe 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  Africanus.  Upm 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  ram- 
ing  that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  is 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  to  near. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  early  ripe  figs  from 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  senate- house,  said  to  the  assembled  fathenv 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshne**  and  fineae* 
of  the  fruit,  **  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  thrre 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemt  to 
our  walls."  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  se 
was  called  upon  for  his  rote  in  the  senate,  though 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Csrthj; . 
his  words  were  "  I  vote  that  Carthage  bo  Issuer 
be,"  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  version  of 
Florus  (ii.  15)  u  Delenda  est  Carthago."  Srh> 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Car- 
thage in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  s  useful 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  slwsxi 
voted  to  »  let  Carthage  be."  (Li v.  EpiL  xlvm. 
xlix.;  Appian,  tU  Bdl  Phm.  69 ;  Plin.  U.  S.  zt. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  sk» 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic  it  was  a  K ac- 
custom for  senators,  when  called  upon  far  their 
rotes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  qnet'uoL- 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  (Tat  Jss.u.31) 
In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  s 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  but  uuMjecessfal 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpicius  Gal  he.  This  perndiw 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lositanisa 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  put  to  destK 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slave*  m 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  tiicht,  among  whto 
was  Viriatbus,  the  future  avenger  of  his  neu*. 
Galba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  onto 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  coc- 
eerted  an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  sctnumJ 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  tk* 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weeping  sobs  ssd 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powerful  spr*1' 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  months  before  hi* 
death,  b.  c  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic  #sM 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Lion  is,  s  lsdj 
of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  s  usu 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  ber  death  be  cecrrUT 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  though  he  ws» 
a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  sarin" 
to  preserve  bis  reputation,  the  well-known 
tentia  dia  Catonis"  proves  that  he  set  bat  Uttk 
value  npon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  ai» 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  fc» 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  b:» 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonius.  The  way  in  whkfc 
a  patron  could  command  his  client,  and  s  fa"  ' 
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dispose  of  his  daughter,  is  disagreeably  exemplified 
in  Plutarch's  graphic  account  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Cato  and  Salonius  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vigorous  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Pore i us  Cato 
Stlttnianos,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
his  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  father,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.  To  his 
sJaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  tii  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
s.ich,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
"Lingua  mali  pars  pe*sima  servi  ;**  so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
prevent  combination  and  to  govern  them  the  more 
easily,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
chase out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  females  of  his  household,  In 
th*>ir  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
trained .  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit. 
After  snipping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
cha*:is«-d  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useleas,  he 
$nld  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  war-horse  which 
bore  him  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport. 
The^e  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
rated gladiatorial  shows.  They  were  only  speci- 
mens of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  gooa  old 
Sabine  paterfamilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  be 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
had  not  his  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  tought  gain  with  increasing  eagerness;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  bis  public  functions.  He  accepted 
no  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
ture, which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
quiring that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
affable  and  social.  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
sure for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
rich it 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Emu 
Sennonem  natrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  re  rum 
Nomina  protulerit. 


He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Plautus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  born  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  He  Fiustkxi,  which  we  now  posses* 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bal charm ;  a  receipt  for  a  cake ;  the  form  of  a 
contract;  the  description  of  a  tool;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  Gesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato's  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tises. The  Apo])hUwtpiuUa^  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  tbo  general  collection. 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  II.  Alb.  Lion's 
aUoaiama,  Gott.  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit. 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer's  Oratorum  Homanorum  FratpnctOa, 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majansius  (ad  XXJC 
JCtot)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  father.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  **  Bruchstiicke 
ausdenSchriften  derRbmischen  Juristen,"  p.44,&c 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  "Origiues,"  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
iinachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  funned  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato's  death. 
(Nepos,  Cato,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  GeUius, 
and  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  ware 
which  he  relates ;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary  ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origines.    According  to 
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Dionysius  (L  74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Rome 
in  the  1 3*2nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  a.  c  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origin**  is  in 
iv  reuse  s  Vilae  et  Fragmenta  Vet.  Hist,  Rom.  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelias  Ncpos,  Plutarch,  and  Aureliu*  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  Hplendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 


Cicero,  especially  from  his  Cato  Major  or  de 
Scnrctutz,  and  his  Brutus,  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
moderns.  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Bexa.  Majansius 
(ad  XXX  JCtos)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  alio  Wetxel's  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic.  de  Senect.  p.  256,  &c; 
Be  M.  Pordi  Catonis  Vita  Studiis  el  Scriptu,  in 
Schneider's  "Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,"  vol.  i.  pars 
ii.  init ;  Bayle,  Did.  s.v.  Porcius;  Krause,  Vitae  et 
Fraotu,  Ac.  pp.  89-97 ;  O.  E.  Weber,  Commentaiio  de 
M.  Pordi  Catania  Censorii  Vita  et  Afor&ux,  Hremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerlach,  Scipio  und  Cato,  in  Schweitx- 
erisches  Museum  fur  historische  Wissenschaften, 
1 837  ;  above  all,  Drumann,  Goth.  Horns,  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  LicrNiANua,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  hit  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  H  is  father  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chiio  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  a.  a  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  I The  legion  to  which  he  belong"! 
having  been  disbanded,  ne  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  right  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  i.  11.)  In  a.  c.  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
Acmilius  Paullus  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  hinwlf 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  nnally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut  Cat. 
Afaj.  20;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
|  16;  Frontin.  Stmt.  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  his  father  seems  to  have 
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enntionrd  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  sj 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier. 
(Pint.  Quant.  Hom.  33.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  h?  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Oriaime  Juris  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextos  and  Pablins 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  **  Ho*  ttctatas 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.    Deinde  M.  Cato,  priaceps 
Porcine  familiae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  ted  plnrini 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur.**   This  pa.*- 
sage  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Onw. 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paragraphs  devoting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  word  Ikimdt 
commences  that  of  the  Catos  though  the  ('tutor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  At  the  eod  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.    From  the  Catos  fatbtf 
and  son  (or  qmbus),  the  subsequent  jurists  traced 
their  succession.     Apollinaris  Sulpidos  in  tkst 
passage  of  Oellius  (xiii.  1 8)  which  is  the  principal 
authority  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
- egregios  de  juris  disctplina  libra.**   Festut  U.  r. 
.Mu/utus)  cites  the  commentarii  juris  civilisof  Csto, 
prolmbly  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tit  1. 
s.  4.  §  1 )  cites  Cato*s  15th  book.    Cicero (JeOnL 
ii.  33)  censures  Cato  and  Brutus  for  introdnnnc 
in  their  published  resj>onsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tiL  16.  a  M> 
§  1)  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  thf  xtw- 
calary  month,  and  the  regula  or  sententia  CatoDM-v. 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest  The  regab 
Catoi liana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  U*  »• 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  bp- 
less  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  hit  will  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  f articu- 
lar case  of  a  more  general  maxim  :  "  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tractu  temporis  non  potest  convales- 
ce re."  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  at  s  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato.  rrwlrr 
it  likely  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Dip* 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentword  « 
the  Institotes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  §  12),— "  Apod 
Catonera  bene  scriptum  refert  antiqaitas"— 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  •«*» 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designates  abort  a  r. 
152,  a  few  years  before  hi*  father,  who  bore  bi« 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral.  (L«T-  Ef* 
48  ;  comp.  Cic  de  Senect.  19.) 

(Majansius  ad  XXX  JClos,  i.  1—113 ;  &U 
Harnier,  de  Reyula  Cahmiano,  Hcidelb.  Ifc»» 
Drumann's  Rom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  PoRciirs  Cato  Salonuvus  the  •«»of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  » 


born  b.  c.  154,  when  his 


had  c  in} 


irted  fa'* 


ROth  year,  and  about  two  vcars  before  the  draw 
of  his  step-brother.    He  lost  hia  father  srhen  b* 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  JPf***^ 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.   (GelL  xm. 
Plut  Cat.  Maj.  27.) 

4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  elder  too  of  Cato  U>- 
nianns.  (No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfather.  t> 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  \eh  baiia 
bira  many  written  speechea  In  a,  &  118.  * 
was  consul  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  in  the  *s»^ 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  jrvceeAra 
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probably  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  differences 
between  the  heirs  of  Micipsa  in  Numidia.  (GelL 
xiii.  19;  Lit.  EpiL  lxii.) 

5.  C  Poacius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
eiaiaous  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.    (Brut,  28.)     In  his  youth  he 
«as  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.    In  a  c  114, 
be  was  coiiaid  with  Acilius  Balbus,  and  in  the 
»anie  rear  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province. 
In  Thmcc,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Scordisci.    His  army  was  cot  off  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
tbourh  Ammianus  Marccllinus  erroneously  suites 
that  he  was  slain.   (xxvii.  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
t'l  buuty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  liim- 
seif  by  extortions  in  Macedonia.    For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
be  appears  to  have  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.    In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  charge,  in  B,  c.  110,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic 
ftvBalk  11.)  He  ha*  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.   (VelL  Pat.  iL  8 ;  Eutrop. 
iv.  24;  Cic  «s  Verr.  iii.  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  Porciu8  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
j  ruscriptioos  he  did  not  live  to  sec.  He  was 
in  bonus  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
rmctorthip.  (GelL  xiiL  19;  Pint  Cat.  Atin.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  far  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
ci«closc  to  a  purchuaer  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitraria,  in  which  Calpurnius  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having 
Wn  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
00  die  Mona  Caeiia  because  it  obstructed  the 
apices,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  facts, 
Cato  decided  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  (De  Off 
hi  16.) 

7.  L.  Poaciua  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  B.  c.  100,  be  was 
tnuone  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempt*  of  h.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and  assisted 
m  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellus  Numidicus.  In  the  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
be  defeated  the  Etruscans  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consul  with  Pompeius  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
edible,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titras.  He  lost 
bis  life  in  an  unlucky  skirmish  with  the  Marsians, 
n«»r  Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
tau*.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
*"  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  bis  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marius  the  father.    (Li v.  EpiL 

Oros.  v.  17.) 

8.  M.  Puacius  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
bating  been  curale  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
tbe  government  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  where  he 
'^d-  (Gell.  xiii.  19.) 

9.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
^■at-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamcd 
Cticensis  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
wo  a.  a  95.    In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  op  in  the  house  of  his 

mothers  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  Whiio 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  be  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  B.  c  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato 
der  the  charge  of  Sarpedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily- organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  feel,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  ho  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  father  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  Ho 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  puq»ose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja, and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulla,  his  bite  fathers 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 
times were  conducted  in  Sulla's  bouse  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  u  the  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  bis  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the  question  **  Why  does  no  one 
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that  tyrant?"  "  Because,"  answered  Snrpedon, 
**men  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him.** 
**  Why  then,**  subjoined  Cato,  **  would  you  not  let 
me  haTe  a  sword,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  ray  country  to  freedom  ?**  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  be 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  favour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  hint  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toiL  He  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  his  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  In  illness  and  fever,  be  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  bis  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic.  Up  to 
his  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
aou  niigntea  allcction.  l^epiua  naa  ocen  tK'trotnea 
to  Metellus  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato  ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
by  going  to  law,  and 
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the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  against 
cal  iambics.  He  soon  afterwords  married  Atilu, 
the  daughter  of  Sernvnua,  hut  was  oblvired  to  divsne 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren, 

He  served  bis  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  a c 
72,  under  the  consul  Oeilios  Pohlicola,  m  tht  ser- 
vile war  of  Spartacua.  He  joined  the  army  nthrr 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  tribum- 
mili turn,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  bad  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself ;  but  his  observation  of  dmip- 
line  was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  ana 
found  wanting.  The  gvneral  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  refused  ou  the  ground  that  b* 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.   For  th:>  he 


own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhap*  ir.Ki 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qoairan 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  pectus 
constitute  a  great  general  be  hi 


genius  which 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  b.  c  67,  be  became  a  < 
for  the  post  of  tribunes  milituni,  and  obeyed  tht 
Law  by  canvassing  without  nomenclature*.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  propraet.* 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  wu  appealed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  ekW<-m  sn^ 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  tniou 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  otters 
tion  to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  a*  nuiwuf 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  be  pretend 


But  the  life  of  the  ramp  was  ill  suited  to  bit  ten- 
penanent.  Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  philo- 
sopher Athenodorus,  surmuned  Cordybon,  was  st 


Pergamus,  he  obtained  a  five  legation,  wbich  pT«" 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  tan  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offers  < 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a 
fortune,  and  to  put  to  the  te»t  all  the  Irtwniscf  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  A«*. 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Cats 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  einbark-n* 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  is  st"rxv 
weather  from  Thessalonk-a ;  but  he  did  not  amw 
in  time  to  close  the  cyea  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He 
braced  the  corpse  with  tears  and  cries,  and  «p»r»-J 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  f users!.  Hs 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  proferred  jjul- 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  pcecmui 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  *»1 
lemnity.  At  the  coat  of  eight  talents,  he  erettrJ 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  of 
Thastan  marble  in  the  market- ptace  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  cob- 
veyed  the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Hems  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  phisssopby 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  hii 
friends*  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  stadia*  ihsi 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  ©mm. 
Ho  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  for  the 
quacstoruhip,  but  he  determined  not  to  put  huasetf 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was 

He  was  able  to 
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five  talents  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary 
accounts  of  the  quaestorship  from  the  time  of  Sulla, 
aad  this  he  attentively  perused.  Farther,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treasure.  Armed  with  thia  know- 
ledge, he  was  elected  to  the  quaestorship.  The 
srnbe*  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
revtomed  to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe- 
rience and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
ud  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rale  their  ruler*.  Cato  broke  in  upon  thia 
n&ual  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swurni,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
uiiideeda,  The  debt*  that  were  doe  from  the  state 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
<ioe  to  the  state.    He  took  effectual  measures  to 

HTtate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
rntrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
*>ti\fted  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
tram  Sulla  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
tawr  ill-gotten  gains.  His  colleagues,  who  were  at 
tust  offended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
nnued  to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  adoiire  his  conduct.  By  his  honest  and  de- 
knained  administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
mut,  and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
said  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-citizen*. 

It  b  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  hie 
qoaestonbip  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
tat  invitation  of  king  Deiotarua,  his  father's 
fnend,  for,  as  Dm  man  n  has  observed  {GetcKichU 
ti<ms,  t.  p.  157),  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
niake*  the  events  of  hi*  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  hu  quaestorship,  is 
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cnJuea  and  anachronisms.  In  hi*  travel*  in  the 
t*ft.  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 


traded  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
•f  his  equipage  and  appareL  By  Pompey,  Cato 
**»  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
«nd  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
■nan  upon  whom  all  eye*  were  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato*  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
Hut  there  wa*  no  cordiality  in  Pompey*  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  hi*  free 
was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 


l^iotanu,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  present*,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
*ith  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Pminus,  Cato  found  that  still'  richer  presents 
U  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
tithing  him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself, 
w  let  his  attendant*  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dusatisiactiun  of  some  of  hie  attendants,  he  re- 
jected thin,  specious  bribery  too. 

Upsn  Cam's  return  to  Rome,  b,  c.  63,  he  found 
Uculloa,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
j*rvilia,  before  the  gate*  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
success  against  Mithridates.  In  obtaining  this 
tst*61,  off  *U<Cv<*k**  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 

Meaumus  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 
Utowa.  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  suit- 


able candidate  for  the  tribunesbip,  but  ho  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lncania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  hi*  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  wa* 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metelln*  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey *b  army  to  seek  the 
tribunesbip.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  couutry, 
reappeared  in  Home.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey's  power  and  design*,  flocked  in  crowd*  to 
vote  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus,  One  of  bis 
first  acta  after  hi*  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muraena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
comitia ;   but   Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 

the  judge*.  This  (a.  c  63)  was  the  famous  year 
of  Cicero**  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline*  conspiracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato's  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar's 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato  *  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
(CUoA/Mor,23)  speak*  of  Cato'*  speech  as  extant, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  short- hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purjwM) 
by  Cicero,  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  C'aesur  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sallust*  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeclies 
differ  considerably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  bulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supremo 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassu*  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  battle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seise  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  mere  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruple*.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crass  us  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  de- 
feat this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudwaous.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
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nioted  the  views  of  Caesar,  who  turned  every  com- 
bination of  events  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Crassus. 
The  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  could  long 
have  retarded  the  downfall  of  the  republic  The 
(tarty  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  it  . 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or 
manding  political  genius.  Lucullus  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Asia 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles,  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support.  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulus  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  far  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  lees  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Messius,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity ;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
j>eople,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  nc- 
tions.  Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
letter  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro- 
jwsition  of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerably  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  b.  c.  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Flavius  to  reward  Pompey 's  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  be  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
Dy  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half- measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  and 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  the 


ipey,  and  CWsus.  They  aa^rdiryiT 
during  his  tribunate,  to'  pn>p,*e  that 


Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  hit 
strength  in  ineffectual  effort*,  he  still  was  found  to 
he  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  the  design*  of 
Caesar,  Pomi 
got  Clodi 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  s 
plausible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominion, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  to*  < : 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  sad  re- 
storing the  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to 
C  onstitutiu 

as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  un- 
necessary shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  pat  so  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaw.il.le  pos- 
session of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasures  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  mends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  lan/aia*. 
After  restoring  the  Hy  ran  tine  exiles,  and  moct->s- 
fully  accomplishing  a  commission  which,  bovem 
abstractedly  unjust,  be  considered  him^lf  b»uiul :« 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  return «i  to 
Rome  in  b.  c  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  very 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Caesar. 

liberty.  The  pecuniary  account**  of  the  sale  by 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Clod  hi »  I'ulchertssk 

answer  was,  **  What  greater  disgrace  could  be  fa.  I 
this  age,  than  that  Pukher  should  be  an  arcuvr  ur 
Cato  be  accused?"  (Senec  Controvert,  v.  30 ) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banisdiment,  insist/- 1 
that  Clodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  act*  ousi.t 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  bi»  IrfaU"! 
to  Cyprus.  This  affair  produced  a  marked  easi- 
ness between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  m&m^ 
Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippua,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  a  c 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  *  hich  I* 
ceded  Marcia  to  hia  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father.  At  the  death  of  Horteosw 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  aguin.  HeiwxM » 
(Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.  append,  c  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (Cbio  Mm.  25),  that  Cats  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief,  Umd  bis  wife, 
but  that  she  wiu  divorced  from  him  by  the  crw 
mouy  of  sale,  and  married  to  Hutteositts.  H«a- 
neccius  quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  a  m*rm.T 
contracted  by  aicmlio  and  dissolved  by  mu**i}<*  < 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  **  unumquod^ue  *° 
modo  diasolvitur  quo  colligutum  est."  Bat  it  6en 
not  appc;ir  that  Cato  married  her  again  alter  toe 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs.  Is 
a.  c.  55  be  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Aheoo- 
barbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  sfsiott 
Pompey  and  Cra&sus  who  were  elected,  la  lbs 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  w*  be 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship  is  tbe  *>njr 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  woukl  m* 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  nece»*v;. 
to  obtain  a  majority.  A  pun,  in  an  uasoceessW 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  conferring  eitrs- 
ordinarv  nowera  upon  the  triumvirs,  we  find  baa 
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ensngrd  in  popular  tumults  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  B.  c.  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this* 
vas  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
exertions  daring  his  prnetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  bujers  and  the  sellers  of  rotes.  Again 
b«  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
pat  his  attendant*  to  flight ;  but  he  persisted  in 
ino-mtiiig  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  violence  of  the  populace. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
rvaturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  former.  In  B.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ioos  to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
■a.:  the  same  timo  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bt- 
bdoi  proposed,  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
mi,  and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  wm  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
chn  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
dsy  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
ing at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  b.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  tho&e  illegal  proceedings  [Caksah, 
p.  550]  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
suls to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
availing grief.  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
teeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
forty  might  prevail,  be  determined  to  mourn  until 
his  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  thse  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
wns  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past,  Cato  re- 
wmmended  a  temporizing  policy.  Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
t"*n,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  citizen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar's  legions,  Cato,  thinking  re- 
*i*Unce  uvless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
twit  Might,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rwhimn,  little  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mili- 
^"7  •kill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
his  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
l>)jeet  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  C'aes;u-,  it  was 
felt  that  his  effort*  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the-  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey's  vic- 
tory at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
ramp,  and  was  thus  Bared  from  being  present 
■*  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (a,  c.  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corey ra  with  the 
ln*>ps  and  the  fleet  left  in  bis  charge;  but  he 
otffrwj  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
£*ero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
vhere  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  bis  route 
De  received  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom- 
l*y  «  a*sa«»i  nation.  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
ejected  a  lauding,  and  was  admitted  by  the  inha- 


bitants of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  I^abienna, 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
markable fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attins  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio.  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  npj wared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utterly  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  n.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro- 
mans in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar's  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
corner  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  be 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
onr  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato  s  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  felling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
feinting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  a  c.  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato  ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  **  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  baat  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life." 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sollust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
a.  c  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Cic 
ad  Fum.  xv.  4—6.) 
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the  subject  of  biography  and 
panegyric  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  Ci- 
cero's "Cato,"  which  proyoked  Caesar's  u Anti- 
cato,"  also  called  "  Anticatones,"  as  it  consisted  of 
two  books ;  but  the  accusations  of  Caesar  appear 
to  hate  been  wholly  unfounded,  and  were  not  be- 
liered  by  his  contemporaries.  Works  like  Cicero's 
Cato  were  published  by  Fabius  Callus,  and  M. 
Brutus.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  Cato's  life  hnve  been  often 
dramatised.  Of  the  French  plays  on  this  subject 
that  of  Deschamps  (1715)  is  the  best;  and  few 
dramas  have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addison.  (Plut.  Cato  Minor;  Sail.  CatiL  54  ; 
Tacit.  HitL  iv  8 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  18,  ii.  9  ;  Scnec. 
En.  95  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  2.  §  5  ;  Lucan,  L 128,  iL  380 ; 
Hor.  Carm.  \.  12.  35,  ii  1, 24 ;  Virg.  Aen  vi  84 1, 
viii.  670  ;  Juv.  xi.  90  ;  Drumann's  Gesck.  Horns, 
v.  p.  153  ) 

10,  11.  PoRCIA*.  [PORCIA.] 

12.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  son  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  by  Atilia.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  his  flight  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Caesar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  possess  his  father's  pro- 
perty. (Bell.  Afr.  89.)  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
attached  himself  to  M.  Brutus,  his  sister's  husband, 
and  followed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Asia.  He 
was  a  roan  of  warm  and  sensual  temperament, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gallantry.  His  long  stay 
in  Cappndocia  on  a  visit  to  Marphadates,  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  his 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  them. 
(Plut.  Cato  Afimor,  73.)  At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(b.c.42)  he  behaved  bravely,  and  sold  his  life 
dearly. 

13.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  by  Marcia,  and  therefore  half-brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Munatius  Rufus  at  Bruttium. 
(Plut.  Cato  Mia.  52.) 

14.  PORCIA.  [PORCIA.] 

15.  A  son  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No.  9], 
and  a  sister  or  brother  of  Nos.  1 3  and  14,  as  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utica  had  three  children  by 
Marcia.    (Lucan,  ii  331.) 

16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigree, 
perhnps  descended  from  No.  5.    He  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey.    In  u.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accuse  A.  Oabi- 
nius  of  ambitus,  but  the  praetors  gave  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  accusation  against 
Pompey's  taTourite.    This  so  vexed  him,  that  he 
called  Pompcy  privatum  dictator**,  and  his  bold- 
ness nearly  cost  him  his  life.    (Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  i 
2.  §  9.)    In  a  a  S6,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs, 
and  prevented  the  Romans  from  assisting  Ptolemy 
Auletcs  with  troops,  by  getting  certain  priests  to 
read  to  the  people  some  Sibylline  verses  which 
threatened  Rome  with  danger  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  king  of  Egypt   (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  15.) 
He  took  the  side  of  Clodius,  and  Milo  in  revenge 
rained  a  laugh  against  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiators,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  support. 
MUo,  learning  this,  employed  a  stranger  to  buy 
tbem  of  him,  and  then  got  Racilius  the  tribune  to 

a  public  announcement,  **  m 


CATO. 

(Gc  ad  Q*.  Pr.  €.) 


Afterwards  he  made  himself  useful  to  the 

by  delaying  the  comitia  in 
election  of  Pompcy  and  Crasaus,  when  they  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship  in  a.  c  55.    la  sis 
manoeuvre  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by 
Nonius  Sufenas,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tn- 
bunate.    (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii  27,  28  )    In  the 
following  year  he  and  Sufenas  were  accused  of 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Licinia  and  the  Lex 
Fufia,  by  proposing  laws  without  due  notice  and 
on  improper  days.    (A scon,  i*  Cic  pro  Saturo.) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  and  M. 
Scaiirus,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  how- 
ever,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  Pompey. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  5,  6.)  [J'T?'\ 
On  the  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  we  find  only 
the  names  of  C  Cato  and  M.  Cato.    Who  the 
former  was,  is  quite  uncertain  ;  the  latter  is  M. 
Cato  of  Utica.    La  the  two  coins  annexed  the  ^ 
verse  of  the  former  renresents  the  head  of 


the  reverse  Victory  in  a  hign  ;  the  obverse  «f  the 
latter  a  female  head,  the  reverse  Victory  ntunf 


CATO,  VALF/RIUS,  a 
rian  and  poet,  who  flourish©— 
last  years  of  the  republic  Some  persons  ss*er*<t 
that  he  was  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  freedsMn^ 
a  certain  Bursenus ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  little  wort 
entitled  Imdtovutio,  maintained,  that  he  w» i  purr 
from  all  senile  stain,  that  he  had  lost  his  uu>  1 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  stripped  sf  sa 
patrimony  during  the  troubles  which  attended  tw 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  Having  studied  under  t  tu£ 
coraus  with  Lucilius  for  a  text-book,  he  after* 
acted  as  preceptor  to  many  persons  of  high 
and  was  considered  particularly  successful  in 
ing  such  as  had  a  turn  for  poetry.  1 


for  we  find  that  at  one  period  he  was  the 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  Tusculum ;  toV™ru'J 
fallen  into  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yi*  «» 
this  villa  to  his  creditors,  and  retired  to  «  r 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  his  hfe,  «b'« 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  was  pa«*eu  1 
greatest  penury.     In  addition  to  various  ^ 
upon  grammatical  subjects,  he  was  the  aoth 
poems  also,  of  which  the  Lfdia  and  the  X*» 
were  the  most  celebrated.  The  fame  thus  scqui^ 
by  him  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  »fJ^T^ 
rated  in  the  following  complimentary 
bly  from  the  pen  of  some  admiring  contemp**1: 
**  Cato  Urammaticus,  Latina  Siren, 
Qui  solus  legit,  ac  tacit  poetas." 
Suetonius  (de  lUmstr.  Gram.  2—9),  to 

■  for  all  thee*! 
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has  preserved,  in  addition  to  the  above  line*,  short 

LyH ia  and  the  i>iana,  together  with  two  epigramB  by 
Furius  Bibaculus  [Bibacvlcs],  which  con  treat,  in 
on  Terr  feeling  term*,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
full  rluvh  of  his  fame  and  prosperity — ** unicum 
rostrum ;»m»m  gremmaticum,  optimum  poe- 
tam  — with  hit  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
demted  much  attention  in  his  earlier  years  to  the 
production*  of  Lacilius,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
race (ho.  i.),  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  Cato 
addre««ed  br  Catullus  (Ivi.),  and  with  the  Cato 
> lapsed  by  Chrid  {TritL  il  435)  along  with  Ticida, 
Mommies,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Comificius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  iscaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  44  VaJerii  Catonis  Dime.**  We  ga- 
ther from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor had  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
•err  roes.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
held*  he  had  loved  so  well.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
awmy  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gazing  on 
his  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to  them  and  his 
adored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy. 
Such  is  the  argument  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  1 03d 
line.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  bim 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  l>e 
oirserved,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca- 
tion of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appell  alion  of  ItaiUinw — '*  llattaro  cvcneAs 
reprtarou*  carmine  voces" — and  that  this  word  oc- 
curs again  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  forming  a 
sort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  being 
premised,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  "Dime."  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battarus. 

1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
care  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Battarus,  concludes  with  1.  103,  and  is  completely 
distinct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  F.  Jacobs  (BiUioikek  der  alien  LUemtur 
tmd  Kutut,  p.  ix.  p.  56,  Gdtting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
out interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  pavu'd  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
regarded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  in  all  MSS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 


minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  in  several 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil's  works  drawn  up  by  Donatus 
and  by  Servius,  **  Dirae"  are  included.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  language  and 
versification  the  Dirae  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstances, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  roust  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia  ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  tho  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  circumstances  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  times 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  hare  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battarus  are  spoken  of 
under  Battarus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  at  Home,  by  Swcynhcim 
and  PannarU  in  1469,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Leyden  ( 1 2mo. 
1632),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  toxt  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  hare  been  edited  by  Eichstadt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  "Anthologia"  of 
Burmann  (voL  iL  p.  647),  and  in  the  "Poetae  La- 
tini  Minores"  of  WernsdorfF  (vol  iii.  p.  xlv.  &c), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nike,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  44  Rheiniscbes 
Museum"  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VE'TTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  29;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended.  (Tac.^ita.  xi.  16.) 
lie  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotoncs.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduus,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  powcx 
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CATULLUS. 

of  Maroboduus  was  in  its  decline,  Catnaldn 
upon  taking  vengeance.  He  assembled  a  large 
force,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni. 
Maroboduus  fled  across  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Hut  Ca- 
tualda  in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Hermunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
wa^  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
OaUia  Narbonensis.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  62, 63.)  [US.] 

CATUONA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c  61,  de- 
feated Manlius  Lentinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  bis  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  47,  48  ; 
comp.  Liv.  Epit.  103 ;  Cic  de  Prov.  Con*.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALERIUS,  whose  praenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  several, 
with  Apuleius  (Apolog.),  designate  him  as  Cains, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  as  Quint  us,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  (e.  </.  Ov.  Am.  iiL  15.  17; 
Plin.  /.  e. ;  Martial,  L  62,  x.  103,  xiv.  1D5;  Auson. 
Drep.  &c).  According  to  Hieronymus  in  the 
Kusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  B.  c.  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  b,  c.  57.  The  second  date  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  B.  c.  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  b.  c.  47.  (Carm. 
lii.  and  cxiiL)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammurra,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  (ad  AU.  xiii.  52)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  &  c  17.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  docs  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  rather  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontus  in  his  own  yacht.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  bis  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (lxviii.  15),  that  be 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  fciii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  hi 


CATULLUS, 
to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the 


over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
niako  an  attompt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fashion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding  1 


but  it  is  clear  from  the  bitter  complaint*  which  t# 
pours  forth  against  the  exclusive  cupidity  «f  kk 
chief;  that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  Erie 
success. 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Tread— s  low 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  mark  sf 
heartfelt  grief,  more  especially  in  the  aA<titf 
elegy  to  Hertalus — is  generally  supposed  to  ban 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi- 
dence we  possess  leads  to  a  different  inferewr. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortune  whta 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  make*  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  wr  rind  ta 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  inum-d}- 
ately  before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  at'w 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  of  thne 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per- 
vades  so  many  of  his  lighter  productions,  sad 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  matt  cele- 
brated literary  characters,  seems  clear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  his  pieces  art 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cicero,  Alp-f--- 
nus  Varus,  Licinius  Calvus,  the  orator  sad  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  <itktnw 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  pratr 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  styled  Lesba, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apaleiai  » 
Clodia.  This  bare  fact  bv  no  means  entitle*  k*  io 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Godna 
slain  by  Milo.  Indeed  the  presumption  it  stiwg 
ngainst  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  hie*- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  W.  i 
bad  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  one  whsa 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jest*  sod 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  all  t^ 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  slighted  tad 
then  openly  insulted.  Catullus  was  warm  in  is 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.  No 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  fcr  hf 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  <n)y 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scruple*  not « 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  am- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulant*  ■*» 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  caass  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  fully  disposed  » 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (ext.  U>h 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unplf*^'- 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  far 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  mtiaacy 
with  the  father  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  swept" 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  Hrr 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.  ($**■ 
Jul.  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  t" 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  throws  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  scarcely  «■ 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  i»  » 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelias,  the  sath* 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  gnunnutf1*11* 
decided  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepos,  ■« 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Voter*  Csntt 
ad  Cornetium  Nepotom  Liber.  The  pietf*  «•  ™ 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  *ery 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  sad  * 
in  so  many  different  styles  and  di-'fefl** 
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metre*,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Ihana  (xxxir.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (1L), 
the  address  to  Fariui  and  Aureiius,  and  the  two 
Hymenaeal  lays  (lxi.  lxii.),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical.  The  Nup- 
tials of  PeJeus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upward  b 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  lxiv.— lxvii., 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
all  short,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  parsing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  erery-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lo6t,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.  M  xxviiL 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  lore-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 
notices  some  ItlivpkaUiea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Oris  and  the  PerrupHum  Veneris  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  effort*  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
playful  grace,  rigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slashing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  toch  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
non,  inai  v»  e  may  aimosi  pronounce  mem  peneci 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother1*  death 
is  n  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
thtr  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice*!  hair  into  a  constellation, 
bring  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
(alHmachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffness  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  from  each  other,  bat  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imager}* 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuation,  although  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  rices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  indiridual. 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  gires  a  fair  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Rome  at  that  period. 
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The  epithet  dactou  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tfbul- 
lua,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ised many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augmtana.  Hence  a  row 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
ciating the  older  hards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  jKH'tns  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benrenuto  Campesani.  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1472,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  147*2,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statius,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  sec.  Altona,  1834.)  Loch  man  n 
(Hero!.  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
far  a«  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1795,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  rols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R] 

CA'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etyroologically  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  Lutatios  C.  F.  C.  N.  Catulus,  consul 
B,  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years.  Roth  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  btrt  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclination  to  abandon  the  contest.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Panormus  (250)  the  Romans 
had  l>een  in  possession  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeum,  Drepanum,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upon  Mount  Eryx ;  but  these  strongholds 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  having  abandoned  in  despair 
all  active  measures,  were  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Barca  was  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
venture  to  meet  his  adversaries  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
large  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255— 249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Clau- 
dius Pulclier  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  success  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefiy  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albinus, 
being  flamen  of  Mara,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valorius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Caiulus  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  &irge 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill- trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  II  anno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Poly  bins,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vessels  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving*  that  they  were  cut  off, 


prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  wk 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  i.v 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contort  scoa* 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
deep-laden  ship*  of  Hanno  could  neither  uiiiuptn* 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  funk 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  of  1st 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wore  tni 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earner  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officer*, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  HaiDilmr. 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  In 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  we-r  i? 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  tat 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  thf 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fart  dnsine  \» 
a  dose,  should  expire.  With  these  disposition 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon :  1.  That  ih-.- 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sicily,  sad 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syansna 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syrncusaas.  2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoner*  withsei 
ransom.  3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Ream 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,  exteniir: 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipuiiti 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  art 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  cOBimitsior.^ 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  »tav  <* 
affairs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  tjtm 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cart k> 
ginians,  and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  suiinx 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  shot  1. 1 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  taiert*. 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  should  w 
diminished  by  ten  years  ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  all  the  island*  between 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  claimed  nod  »u 
allowed  his  well- won  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  withest 
a  vexatious  opposition  on  the  part  of  K-lto,  wsf 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
law  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariably  ginOei 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  glory  Demote  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  disabled  by  hb 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  ftwJ 
engagement  (Pol  yd.  L  58—64 ;  Liv.  Lpi.  19; 
Eutrop.  iL  27  ;  Oros,  iv.  10 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  f  2; 
Zonar.  viii.  p.  398,  &c ;  Fast  Capitol) 

2.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  perhap*  the  rm  ti 
No.  1,  consul  b.  c  220,  with  L  Veturiut  Phik 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  p.  Catulus,  cental  a  c. 
102  with  C.  Man  us  IV'.,  having  been  previously 
defeated  in  three  successive  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  seceadlr 
by  Cn.  *Manlius  (or  Mallius,  or  Manilla*).  *h° 
was  consul  in  a  c.  105,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flsmt 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  1 04.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  lttS,  *  d 
unsuccessful,  his  disappointment  is  not  allwW  v> 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  fc« 
repulses  are  enumerated.  (Pro  Plane,  b.)  AtU> 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  the  otswrt 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.   The  Ciflibri. 

in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  j*i«*d 
by  the  Tcutoui,  the  Ambrooea,  the  Ttfrnriai,  •» 
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TariooR  other  tribes,  aft<r  sweeping  the  upper 

ulley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  orer  Southern 
Gaol  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Roman  cousuli.  Cur  bo  (113),  S  lianas  (109),  Cas- 
sias (107).  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
c;/Hiul  Cacpio  (103),  and  destroying  live  lloman 
imiies,  mere  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
wi  coloxans.  The  Teuton!  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  along  the 
>hon*  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  while  the  Cimbri 
vera  preparing  to  cross  the  parses  from  the  Tyrol 
allien  lead  down  by  Boteen  and  Trent  to  the 
pkin*  of  the  Po.  It  waa  determined  that  Marias 
■•i'luld  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
Sails  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  array  was  en- 
tincicd  in  the  mountain  denies.  How  well  the 
f  iiTicr  executed  hi*  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiac)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.  [MaR1U6-]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  leas  glorious. 
Cauda*,  f«iring  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
t»>  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 

confine  its  waters 
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the  rocky  gorges  which 
their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
tiic  itream  and  erected  forte  on  both  sides,  resolved 
liiww  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
d*wn  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fi'Rflve  tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
sent  who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
ttk  du  po*t,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
wun,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
upon  his  conduct,  like  nn  able  and  excellent 
p-oeral,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own.  For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ing that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
head,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 
Uioo  abandoning  the  whole  of  Transpadane  Oaul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
amiie*  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
Wnd  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
(Vercellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  shoot  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
Umiisand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marias,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
Vrodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
having  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
them  in  rain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 


fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  wcrp  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii. 
253), 

**  Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  collega  secunda." 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Saturninus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
caused  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  tho 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  his  own 
language.  (Cic  de  Oral.  iii.  8,  Brut.  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  bis  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  stvlc  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  {de  Nat.  JJeor.  L  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Oellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  44  Monumenta  Catuli" — the  temple  of 
u  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,M  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  **  Porticus  Catuli "  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  aro 
given  in  Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  il  p.  366,  Ate. ;  PluL 
Mar.  Suit ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  74  ;  Veil.  Pat.  il 
21  ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  Catulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassns.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
wan  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Caxsar,  No*.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  fathers  fate,  having  been 
included  in  the  some  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  far  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  class  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  nn 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  b,  c.  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  "  ' 
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by  abrogating  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidua  marched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
(action,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulos  in  the  battle 
of  the  Milrian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organise  an  insurrection.  [Lspious.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples, denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompcius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (b.  c  70)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verves  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Oabinian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  c  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
plated enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befal  their 
favourite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
lack  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crassus  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  u  parens  patriae." 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
bad  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bill  Thns  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celer,  b.  c  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  baring  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  country's  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p. 
367,  &c. ;  Sail.  Catti.  35,  49,  Frag.  Ilittor.  i.  iil; 
Tacit  Hist.  hi.  72;  Sueton.  JuU  15,  Gatb.  2; 
VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5;  Plut  Crass.  13,  Cat.  Min. 
16 ;  Senec.  Epist.  97  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  13,  calls 
him  princcps  senatus,  rd  rt  it  pah  a  r-fjs  &ov\rjs  ^f, 
at  the  time  of  the  Oabinian  law.  Sec  also  xxxvii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2 ;  Orelli,  Inscrip.  n.  31.)    [  W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness,  caution, 
Kigacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelius 


CAUDINUSL 

Paetns,  who  was  consul  B.  c  198  f  P  virr  t>].  and 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Actios,  comal  in  x.  a.  4, 
with  C.  Sentius  Snturninus.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  10X) 
CATUS  DECIA'KUS,  procurator  of  BnUu 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  a.  a. 
6*2  under  lioadicea.  was  by  hi*  extortion  a.ac 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt.  The 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Caiualodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  I'auLlmu%  u.< 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colonists  ap- 
plied to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  howem, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  fall 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  PeUliu*  Cere- 
al is  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Clas- 


sicianus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38;  Dion 
2 ;  com  p.  Boadicba.) 

CATUS,  Fl'RMIUS,  a  senator,  wna  the  ac- 
cuser of  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus  in  a.  d.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catus  was  corv- 
demucd  by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  i»ian4, 
on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  majesuis  whKti 
he  brought  against  his  sister;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  service  in  the  ;iccu«ation  of  Ih-uw< 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate.  (Tj 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARI'NUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  sab- 
jects  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  a.  c  54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  war  again-; 
Ambiorix.    (Cues.  Ii.  G.  v.  54,  vi.  5,) 

CA'VARUS  (Kauaforl  the  last  king  of  thai 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  settled  in  Thrace  and 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from 
Byzantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  that 
Prusias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  Byzantium  in  B.c  219.  He  was  ulti- 
mately slain  in  battle  against  the  Tbracians,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gaols  in 
their  country.  (Polyb.  iv.  46,  52.)  Polynias 
calls  him  **  a  royal-hearted  and  mainianiruous  maa" 
(/SooiAitros  vp  4>&r«t  Kol  nryaKo^MMiy^  and  says 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  roerclvants  sauug 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Soetratua  of  Chalced^n. 
(Polyb.  viii.  24,  and  ap.  A  (hen.  vi  p.  252,  a.) 
M  Ca varus*1  was  perhaps  rather  a  national  name 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  whith 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  betweea 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  186;  Dale- 
chainp,  ad  A  then.  I.  c)  [E.  E.] 

CAU'CALUS  (KoawiAot),  of  Chioa,  a 
cian,  of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Heracles  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompu*. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Phoiius  (s.  r 
A^nriov  kok&v)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  whkh 
the  name  Kavttcuros  must  be  changed  inn 

[L.  S.J 

CAUCON  (KmJitwr).  a  son  of  Celaentia,  who  was 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  fyA 
(less from  Eleusis  to  Messene,  where  be  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lrprma 
(Paus.  iv.  I.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  iht 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Cauctm. 
(Apollod.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  f  L.  S.J 

CAUDl'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  of  the 
[Lbntulvs.] 


KavKa\u<. 
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CAUXUS.  [Bvblis.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kcunwrtof),  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pias,  derived  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
worshipped.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  e.  Kaovt ;  corap. 
Paus.  tuu  25.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STKIUS  (Ka&rrpios),  a  ton  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia,  from  whom  the  river 
faystrtM  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Caritrius,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  herouin  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
•s,.4n.zL661.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (KffoXwoi),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
mpchus,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dianas,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  c.  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
mealed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnns.  (Curt.  vi.  7 ;  Diod.  xviL  79.)  [Phi- 
lotas.] 

CEBKS  (K^tjt),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Pbiiokuu,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
wbam  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  1 1.  §  17 ;  Plat.  Crit. 
p-  45,  b.)  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
Urn  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (Phaed.  p. 
59,  c)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  (Gell.  ii. 
18;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  11;  Lac  tan  t.  iii!  24.)  Dio- 
genes Lai  rtius  (ii.  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  vit.  IIiV«£,  'EGZ4nv,  and  ♦ptmxos»  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
U>  CaUippos  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
worki  arc  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
trrated  of,  but  the  n/ra{  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Lucian, 
ApUu,.  42,  Rhct.  Praecept.  6  ;  Pollux,  iii.  95  ; 
Tertullian,  De  Praeteript.  39;  AristaeneL  i.  2.) 
Thi*  nins<  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas 
calls  this  rival  a  SnfyiKHJ  tVAioou,  an  ex- 
planation which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
»ir*{  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  possess.  This  and  other  circura- 
itance*  have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
"cribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  G'yzicus,a  Stoic  philo- 
*opher  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Athen. 
«v.  p,  156.)  But  the  wffa£  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cmtic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
touch  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  (e.  y.  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 


Cobea,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  wfro|  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  it  ore  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modern  Greek,  and  Arabic  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4  to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  u  Institutiones 
et  alia  Opuscula"  of  C.  Lascaris.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  IL  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560,  8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640, 4to.t 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac. 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schulze 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hcmsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1 708, 1 2mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.  Meibom,  and  Adr.  Reland  ( Utrecht, 
1711,  4 to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Schweigha'user  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strassburg,  1806,  12rao.), 
and  of  A.  Cornea  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  ii.  p.  702,  &c  ;  Klopfcr, 
De  Cebetis  Tabula  ire*  Dissertation^  Zwickau, 
1818,  Ac.,  4 to. ;  Mimoires  de  VAcadetnie  da  In- 
Bcript.  iii.  p.  146,  Ac,  xlviiL  p.  455,  &c.)  [L  S.) 

CEBREN  (Ketyijv),  a  river-god  in  Troas,  the 
father  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Oenone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  769.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBRI'ONES  (K*6pt6rns),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
IL  viil  318,  xi.  521,  xvi  736.)  [L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  (KijKftetjj),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithymmbic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes (Nub.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  **  Pnnoptae." 
(Comp.  Suidas,  *.  v.  KtjkiSioi  ;  Bode,  f7e*cA.  dcr 
Lyr.  Dichtk.  der  Heilen.  ii.  p.  303,  note  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CECROPS  (K^p*.*),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iiL  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  yry*H *, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
8«fjvift  or  geminut.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6;  Diod.  i.  28;  Aristoph.  Vnp.  438;  Ov.  AM. 
ii.  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  8i$>vift 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made;  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actacus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichtbon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Hcrse,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  (Apollod.  /.  c;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthean  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechthcus.  (Paus.  i.  2t». 
§  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  country  ;  but  Athena, 
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who  entertained  the  some  desire,  planted  an  olive- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  which  continued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
she  planted  it,  be  decided  in  her  favour  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  well.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
civilized  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  also  ua  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(irsAavot)  in  their  stead.  (Paua.  viii.  2.  $  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Paus.  ix.  33,  §  1 ;  Strab, 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Ercch- 
theus  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  1,  5;  Pans.  i.  5.  %  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race ;  and  M til- 
ler justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whoso  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Sais  in  Egypt.  (Diod.  i.  29  ;  SchoL  ad  A  rid.  PluL 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modern  times.  (Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  123; 
Thirl  wall,  Grttce,  i.  p.  66,  &c.)  [L.  S  ] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (Ttdpytos  6  K«- 
o>t;»»os),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(ivvotyis  laroplw)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  fuels,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
uuthority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  arc  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitses  Curopalates,  tho  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
gitc%  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce- 
drenus  was  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  coarse,  be 
can  have  used  only  the  first  port  of  the  mnih 
of  Curopalates.  The  style  of  Ced irons  is  vert 
barbarous.  Oudin  (Comment,  de  Script*  Eeriti. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1130)  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twelfth  eentnrr. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  2s>y<n^n  is,  *Com- 
pendium  Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Iaaarera 
Comnenum  (1057).'*  The  first  edition,  poblishri 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  foL,  with  s  Lauu 
translation  and  a  preface,  is  very  deficient,  u 
Xylander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Gear  and  Fabrot,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates,  Pans,  1647. 
2  vols.  foL,  with  a  new  translation,  a  gtessan 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  preface  of  Fabrot  Thi> 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  editor* 
having  collated  good  MSS.,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  numerous  passage*  taken  fnw 
Curopalates  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  lmm» 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1833-39,  2  vols,  in  8va;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  Un- 
wise the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  l*rrfacn  tf. 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedieoa>; 
Fabric  Bib/.  Grans,  vii.  p.  464,  &c ;  Leo  Altaic 
DeGtorpXs.)  [W.  P.] 

CEIO'N  I  US,  a  common  name  under  the  ecr 
perors. 

1.  Cbioxius  ALBTsra,  the  name  of  a  disti> 
guished  Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  eup*n» 
Albinus,  put  to  death  by  Severn*  (Spart.  W.  H  - 
and  also  the  name  of  the  praefectus  arti 
Valerian.    (Vopisc.  Auretian.  9.1 

2.  Cejomcs  Bassus,  a  friend  of  the 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiscus  (Aurelian.  31),  respecting  tKe 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  was  Cek> 
nius  Virius  Baaaus,  and  he  was  consul  in  x.  a  2?l. 
(Fast.) 

3.  Cwonick  Com  modus.  [Commodc*.] 

4.  Crionius  Julianus,  a  friend  of  the  histaria 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Cbionius  Postumius,  the  father  of  the  esv 
pcror  Albinus  (Capitol.  Clod.  Albim.  4),  whose  fell 
name  was  Dec  Clodiua  Ceionius  Septiroins  Ail* 
nua  [p.  93,  b-J. 

6.  Ckioniu6  PosTUMiAxva,  a  relation  of  di» 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod.  Alto*.  *>•) 

7.  Ckionius  VxauK.  [Vbjlu&] 
CELAENO  (KsAoiMi),  a  Pleiad,  daughter  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Lycus  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Lycua  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (Apolkvl. 

iii.  10.  $  1 ;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135 ;  SchoL  odJpdl*. 
JlAod.  tv.  1561 ;  Tsetx.  ad  Lycopk.  132.1 

There  are  several  other  mythological  bring*  * 
this  name  :  namely,  a  Harpy  (  Virg.  Ae*.  iii-  21 U 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  157),  a  dangkter 
of  Hyamus  (Paus.  x.  6.  §2),  a  Danaid  (Strah.  iu. 
p.  579;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amaarm.  (IHod, 

iv.  16.)  (LS-j 
CELBTDONES  (KnXflooVw),  the  soothing  ^ 

dosses,  were  frequently  represented  by  the  aneeati 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  song. 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  I  jar"1 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  foW«n 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  IV^i. 
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(Paw.  be  5.  $  5;  A  then.  viL  p.  290  ;  PhQostr. 
ViL  Apollm.  ri.  11;  Pind.  Frogm.  25,  p.  568,  Ac. 
edBockh;  camp,  Huschke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
An*  Te$tttckt  Afercur,  ii.  p.  38,  Ac)      [L.  S.1 

CtLER.  ].  A  freedmaa  of  Atticus,  in  all  pro- 
bability. (Cic  ad  AU.  x.  1,  ii.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero *•  reign,  x.  D.  55.  (Tac.  Aius.  xiii.  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domilian, 
m  scourged  to  death  in  the  comitiura  for  having 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  rirgin, 
tuSough  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  hut. 
{Piia.  £p.  iv.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Don.  8;  Dion 
Cass,  lxvii.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
Pioos-n,  was,  together  with  Sevens,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero*e  immense  building,  the  golden 
hoiue,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  now 
visible  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
net  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
•till  mors  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Oitia  and  Porta*  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
liut  ail  larger  Teasels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
ijiey  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
tie  lake  A  vera  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
tfipa  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
uear  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
Mteuting  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
employer.  (Tac  Ann,  xv.  42  j  Oaann,  Kurutblatt^ 
1330,  No.  83.)  [L.  U.) 

CELER,  ASI'NIUS,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
Ma,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.N.  ix.  17. 
v  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  but  when  he  was 
amwl  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  sou 
«/  C\  Asinius  Callus,  consul  a.  c  8, 

CELER,  CAN  I'M  US,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  A  urelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ten.  Hs  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric 
(Philostr.  Yit,  Soph.  L  22,  who  calls  him  rc^vo- 
tf^ot;  CapitoL  Ver.  2;  Aristeid.  Or.  Sacr.  5. 
*oL  L  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMITIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
P'w,  persuaded  the  Utter,  after  the  death  of  Gcr- 
marucua,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
viously sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac.  Ann. 

77-79.) 

CELER,  P.  EGNATIUS.  [Bxrbx.1 
CELER,  METELLUS.  [Metxllcs.] 
CELEUS  (KnAfoi),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
**nd  of  Metaneira.  When  Demcter,  on  her  wan- 
wrings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
•be  »tayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
wi»hed  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
">  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire  ;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
i')e  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
t&e  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
"aines.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
?r«it  favours  upon  Triptolemtis,  the  other  son  of 
pleiu.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1;  Triptolkmus.)  Ce- 
leuj  is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Demcter  at 
Etauis,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
Huess.  (Horn.  Hym.  in  Dtm.  101,  &c;  Paus.  i. 
38-8  S,ii.  14.  |  2.)    There  is  another  mythical 

(Anton.  Lib.  1.9.;  [L.  S.] 
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CELSUS  (7*.  Cunteitus),  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Trelelliua  Pollio.  [Comp. 
AuaaoLua]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienu*, 
x.  D.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hands  of  Galliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfall  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  efiigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T.  Cornelius  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Ooltxius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Tiy.  Tt/runn.)  [W.  R.J 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Liban.  Ep.  627,  1581,  Orat.  xxvi.  voL  ii. 
p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 
Tli  ore  was  another  Celsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  Aoyos  dxVHjr,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Orioknbk.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  2 1 ) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonista,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  {fcv),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
souPs  relation  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  the  $\y  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  an  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  nutbor  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  deniers  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  CeUus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself,  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.     In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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pronched  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  a  blind  belief, 
in  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- 
varying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  sentes  (oViaoV  koI  (piKotrtiusero* 
7«Vo»),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  coming  to  save 
them,  rl  8«  roh  dyauapr^rois  oJk  ivtixtpdt} ;  he 
also  argued  a  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  God  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenes,  adv.  Celt. ;  Brucker,  Hist.  CriL  PhiL 
Per.  ii.,  i.  1,  2, 8  ;  Ncander,  Gtsdiidtte  der  Christl. 
KircM  vol.  L  sect.  2.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (i. 
8).  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistles 
(L  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  hare  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons'  writing.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanua, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.    [Albino  van  us.] 

CELSUS,  APPULE1US,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Largos  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compos.  Medi- 
eam.  capp.  94,  171 ),  and  who  mu6t  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium,  teu  de  Medimminib>ts  IJer- 
barum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbaras  [Appulbiub],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopcn,  De  Ttrentio  et  Dunato,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A*  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  toTheraison(Pracf.  lib.i.  pp.  5,  9,  iii.4,p.43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  hare  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  He  Rust.  i.  1.  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tilian  (xii.  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  mediant,  (H.  K 
xxix.  1,  &c)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  work 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  de^criWd  and  recou>iri?n<H 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  apd  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  sect;* 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  psy- 
sician  by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  pert  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  general  science.  Quintilian  speak*  rata  ft 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xii.  11)  "ncdum 
vir  ingenio,"  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  en  ail 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agriroltore 
and  military  tactic*.  Of  these  numerous  work* 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatise  od 
Medicine;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  hi*  name  in  1569. 
8von  Colon.,  with  the  title  **  Aurelii  Coroetii 
Cclai,  Rhetoric  vetustissimi  et  clarissimi,  a*  Arte 
Dicendi  Libellus,  primum  in  Lucem  editus,  canste 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio.**  This  little  wsrk  u 
inserted  by  Fabriciua  at  the  end  of  bis  BtUtaAtn 
Latino,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pairs 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  M  De  Medicine,''  (M  M+ 
dieitUy  is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  curarows 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  hiatory  of  mea^ , 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  stria, 
the  Dogma tici  and  the  Einpirin.  whkh  has  ke*e 
given  in  the  ZaAoMi.t  pp.  SoO,  379.  Their* 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  cosaaiite 
ration  of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology  ;  the  remaining  books  sic 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  jmrticubr  dweasn 
and  their  treatment ;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  extras 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preiur.itwn* ;  *» 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  parte* 
larly  belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  «f  oj»- 
ease,  Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  pursues  the  metb*d 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  ;  he  is  not,  bowewf.  stf- 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  sao?« 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  »>*. 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  duvet  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  tb* 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  a^uAuf 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  refalattn? 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  wit* 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  appH'-r 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  ba  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  pa?" 
ticularly  in  the  uae  of  the  lancet,  which  b<  em- 
ployed with  more  freedom  than  any  of  bis  paw 
cessora.  His  regulations  for  the  employment  of 
blood  letting  and  of  purgatives  are  laid  down  wits 
minuteness  and  precision  (ii  10,  &c  p.  30,  Af  ); 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astatr 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoctwa  « 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which  wete  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  era- 
tury.  His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  froa 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  pb** 
(iii.  3,  Ac,  p.  43,  &c),  are  correct  and  jodkiooi; 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Nature, 
iving  tltat  fever  consisted  essentially  10  «n 
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tSort  of  the  constitution  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cum,  sod  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the 
process  would  terminate  in  a  ttate  of  health.  We 
here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  u  via  me 
(Beatrix  Nsturae,**  which  has  hod  so  much  influence 
oter  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modern  time*,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  lees  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 
mm. 

Rut  perhaps  the  most  curious  nnd  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Ckiruraia. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
niter  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
jet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  hud  attained  to  a 
rery  consul  rrable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
*}jat  are  termed  the  **  capital"  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  nnd  frequently  practised, 
sad  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 
paratively much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Mrdtcine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  an- 
other curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
like  hht  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
inprotemcnt  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Many  of 
his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
cn  the  whole,  they  mav  ]*}  siid  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifarious 
©impounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
mtil  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  twst  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
ha  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  tim»*s ;  brut  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
•oppose  that  tbia  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abttiact  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Souk  instance*  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
IXtofAnJ.  art.  Physvdogia;  but  his  anatomical 
nnd  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
tate  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
seneral  symptoms  and  phaenoinena  of  diseases; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
diners  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Medicina 
l&fi  Goto,  has  been  published  very  often  ;  Chou- 
lant mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  foL,  edited  by  fiarthoL  Fontius:  it  is 
•aid  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  BiUioth.  Spencer,  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
«»  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
l2mo.;  Almcloveen,  AmsteL  1687,  12mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted);  Targa,  Patav.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
wiOsequent  editions)  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1785,  4 to.  ; 


Argent.  1806,  8vo.  2  vols. ;  and  Millignn,  Edinb. 
18'26,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Bitter  and  H.  Albera, 
Colon,  ad  Bhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
groat  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsns  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc's  HisL  de  la  Med. ; 
Holler*  Biblioth,  Medic.  PracL  vol.  i.  ;  Sprengels 
Hist,  de  la  Med.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock's  Hist, 
of  Med-,  and  Choulant*  Handbuck  der  Bucker- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  Leipz.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding- 
account  has  been  taken.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  JULIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Toe, 
Am.  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julius  Celsus  Vir  Clurisximus  et  Games 
reeensui,  or  Julius  Celsus  Constantinus  V.  C.  leyi. 
Many  modern*  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Julii 
Celsi  Commentarii  de  Vila  Carta  rit  ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Petrar- 
chae,  Historia  Julii  Caesuris,  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  DodwelL  appended  to  hwAnnales 
(Jjtnutilkmei  et  8tatiam\  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  nnd  Heinecciua  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculua,and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Neratius  Priscua.  (Big. 
1.  tit  2.  a.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
cenus  Vents,  who  was  probably  a  consul  suflectua, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  a.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  lato  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  father  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wieling  (Jurixprwicntia  Besti- 
Ma,  p.  351)  and  GuiL  Grotius  (De  Viiis  Jurisp, 
ii.  c  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.  Cejonius 
Commodus  Verua,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Verua,  consul  A.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Augustinus  (De  Nominibus  Prvpriis  Pandec 
(arum,  c.  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  tho  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Hcineccius 
(Hist.  Jmr.  Civ.  §  241,  n.)  is  for  Decennius  Genu- 
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nus,  who  was  consul  suffectus  A.  d.  57,  and  whose 
cognomen  might  have  been  Vcrus.  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Ducenus  Verus  that  the  opinion  of 
Celsus  the  father  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.  He  held  (to 
use  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes- 
tator. (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  Did.  of  Ant.**  v.  Computus ; 
also  Cic.  Bnd.  22 ;  Plin.  Ep.  I  20  ;  Amro.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c.  uit. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  33  ;  Titvli  c*  Carport 
Ulpiani,  1.  s.  13 ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  51  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
«.  2,  pr.;  tit.  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  1.  s.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Celsus  the  father.  The  Celsus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit  14. 
a,  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  a.  29.  §  1,  was  Celsus 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  father,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  paler  or  JUitu.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  (Hist.  Juritp.  Rom.  Hi.  c  I. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,*  7 ;  Dig.  81.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  via.  P.  Juventius 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest.  Stockmann  (ad  Bachii  /lift.  Juritp. 
Bom.  loc.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Prarf.  ad  Thca.  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  viz.  father,  son,  and  grandson  ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  in  G niter  (p.  607 )  to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  x.  d.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Celsus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist.  Those 
who,  like  Menage  (Amoen.  J  nr.  c  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  father,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  are  OuiL  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchius.  (  Vita*  vet.  JCtontm,  No. 
«,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latenv 
ncnsis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (Majansiua,  ad  XJCXJUot, 
ii.  pp.  236—255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  Bon  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
pi,.^  his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
frt^  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.    (Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  13;  Phi- 

w7r?.   ,  T***'        3)  Hewnsaftcr- 

^«n.  h'rSv  ft?"*  *  Ne™  -d  h"  ~ 
hetween  £■        i     V?    ^  m«»tions  an  altercation 
and  Licinius  Nepos,  concerning  the 
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cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Yarinos.  Celsm  vns 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  lepcs  aaxala  were  at  that 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vil  16),  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  years  of  age.  This 
would  give  a.  n.  67  for  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Celsus,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponhu  Rnfbt  ww 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilins  was  consul-eket  (Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celrai 
was  twice  consul    The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.    The  second  occurred  x.  D.  12?, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratius  Marcellus  for  hit  col- 
league.   (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  a.  20.  §  6.)    He  was  a 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor*!  croo- 
cil  (Spnrtian.  Hadrian,  c  18,  where  for  Jolici 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsus),  and  be  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reiga,  for 
Julianas,  the  jurist  »o  a  fragment  of  s  work 
(Digata)  which  was  written  in  the  coinroencenwnt 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  1 
tit.  5.  s.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  speaks  ofCelsw 
in  the  post  tense : — 44  Quod  etiam  Juventio  Cebo 
apettissimc  placuit"    (Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  a.  28,  pr.) 

Celsus  received  legal  instruction  from  his  fa;>*. 
and  i»  supposed  from  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philosophy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  Hiaeds* 
cation  was  prolmbly  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  Ittanty 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Valla  and  Florida*,  wbo 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancirat  B> 
man  jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  at  a 
Celsus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  tkat  \t 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33.  tit  W- 
s,  7,  13.  tit  3.  a  3.)  He  early  coouiieoeed  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youthful  opauoet 
was  followed  by  Julianus,  and  is  cited  by  Paahu. 
(Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Celsui 
ceru  we  are  here  to  understand  Celsus  the  youBpt) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  wriunfi 
of  his  predecessors,  for  iu  the  20  pages  which  ka 
142  fragments  occupy  in  Honunel  ( Palimgm.  Pa* 
drxt.y,  will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  Aeb», 
Brutus,  Caacelliiis,  Cato,  Liviu*  Drusos,  Q.  Mtri« 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C.  Trebatins  Tests, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.Tullius  Cicero,  Serrios  SolpkiB\ 
Nerva,  Masurins.  Sabinuo,  Semp.  Procaiaa,  sad 
Neratius  Priscua,  In  return,  we  find  him  quo*1 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Juli- 
anus, Pomponius,  Maecianus,  Ulpian,  and  Paabs 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institutes  sod  tie 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  a.  10  Justinian  neauoos 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Celsus  concenusf 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  Gather,  ts  the  «ert 
of  Proculua,  but  he  waa  an  independent  throkn. 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nena,  sad  b* 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Ssbinci 
and  Caasiua.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  25.  %  1 ;  21:  tit 
2.  a.  29,  pr. ;  12.  tit  4.  a.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit.  * 
a.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  sr«ral 
passages  which  betoken  great  aclf-confidence  awl 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  profc***** 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modern.  A  Ronua 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  **  mihi  fioVtar.^ 
44 1  think,"  44  vcrius  e*t"  **  the  better  opinioB  tt  " 
but  Celsus  sometime*  omits  such  modest  formal 
expression.  For  example,  it  appears  from  Dig- 
tit  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nem*  op*** 
foltt.  But  the  grossest  instance  of  rudeness  <w«" 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  i»qum« 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  «ilJ 
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written  was  thereby  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  "  Juventius  Celsus  La- 
beoni  suo  talutem.  Ant  non  intelligo  de  qno  me 
coiuaJaeris,  aut  ralde  stulta  est  consultatio  tna : 
plus  enim  quam  ridiculum  est  dubitare,  an  aliquis 
pre  testis  adhibitus  tit,  quoniam  idem  et  tabulas 
testament!  tcripserit.**  (Dig.  28.  tit,  1.  a.  27.) 
This  question  and  this  answer  obtained  snch  un- 
desirable celebrity  among  civilians,  that  silly  ques- 
tions were  called  Qua*  ■!>■■•■■  >  DomUianae,  and  blunt 

He  wrote^— T.  DigtjUorum  Libri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor's  edict.  Seven  books  of 
this  work,  via,  xxx — xxxvi,  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaca. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  works  of  Celsua  of 
which  pure  fragment*  are  preserved  in  the  compi- 
lations of  Justinian,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
then  extant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Blume's 
theory,  to  the  Claaais  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  Eputdas,  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3. 
§  1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Quant iona,  which, 
according  to  a  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2. 
l  19.  §  3),  consisted  of  at  least  19  book*.  4.  Com- 
sva/om,  of  which  the  7th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpian. 
Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  a.  19.  §  6.)  S.  Institutionee*  in 
looks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  Gravina  (Orig. 
Jar.  CVr.  lib.  L  §  49,  p.  68)  says,  that  Celsus  left 
a  work  De  Usucapion  Lbut,  in  which  he  refers  to 
hit  father;  but  this  statement  is  given  without 
authority,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  partly 
copied  from  Panciroli  (de  Claris  Jjeg.  Interp.  p.  44), 
who  cile«  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  4  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  47)  referring  not  to  Celsus,  but  to  Ncrva  filius. 

(Heinecc.  *  Juvtntio  CeUo,  Op.  ii.  pp.  518-532; 
Schott.  de  Quuestione  Domitiana,  Lips.  1771  ; 
Huh  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Obeerv.  Jut.  Civ.  c  35 ; 
Nrubcr,  Die  juristic!*  Klamker,  pp.  133—145  ; 
hammerer,  Beitrage  zur  Gesch.  u.  Theorie  da  Horn, 
fock,,  L  No.  3,  pp.  208—226.)       [J.  T.  G.J 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
(Full),  was  the  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
ia  Pannonia,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  64. 
0a  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Galba's 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
de»ignatus,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Galba  is  uncertain, 
lie  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of 
Galba's  supporters ;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illyrian 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipsanian  por- 
ticos.   It  was  probably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
have  more  influence  with  thit  army  than  any  one 
«-•!*?,  on  account  of  hit  former  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Galba  toon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  sovereignty.    The  life  of  Celsus  was  now  in 
great  danger  ;  the  partizans  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded his  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
his  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.    He  was  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
Oallus,  in  command  of  the  array  to  oppose  the 
generals  of  Vitellins,  who  were  advancing  into 
Italy.   At  first  he  and  his  colleagues  were  com- 
pletely successful ;  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Ciemona,  they, 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellins  [Cabcina,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valens  and 
Otho  had  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  nspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
Bcdriacura,  in  which  Otho's  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire;  but  Celsus,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
suffer  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
(a.  d.  69),  ns  had  been  arranged  from  the  first. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25,  Hi*L  i.  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  23,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celsus  appears  as  a 
surname  of  the  Papia  gent  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  latter  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita.  The  reverse 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appears  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (i.  59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fanned  bv  nn  eagle  with  its  wings;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  several  efforts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuviuro, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium  :  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra- 
jan in  A.  d.  1 13  (Fasti),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Daiae  immediately  after  his 
accession,  A.  D.  1 17.  (Dion  Cast,  lxviii.  16,  Ixix. 
2;  Spartinn.  lladr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  (Ktjwwoi),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de- 
rived from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Euboca,  on  which  the 
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god  had  a  temple.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Or.  Met 
ix.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (KryXP'w),  *  of  Poseidon 
and  Peirene,  was  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  Leches  were  belieTed  to  hare 
given  their  names  to  Cenchreae  and  Lechaeum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans,  ii  2.  §  3, 
3.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  this  family  wa* 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C.  Marcius 
Radius  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
tol ine  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  B.  c  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarks  {Hist,  of  Rome*  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C.  M ARCH'S  C.  F.  L.  N.  RUTJLITS  CbNSO- 

rinuh,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (a.  c.  356)  and  censor  (b.  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  in  u.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rutilus  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  .Sainnium  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated  ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  kittle  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legato  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38  ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  B.  c,  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  ono  of  the  pontiffs. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  Ho  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  Epit  16;  Eutrop.  it  18;  Val. 
Max.  ir.  1.  §  3;  Plut.  G>rioi.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marciuh  C.  r.  C.  n.  Censorinus,  consul 
with  M\  Manilius  in  B.  c.  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage  :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorinus.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  unother  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city  ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  nfterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pun.  75— 90.  97-99;  Liv.  Epit.  49;  Flor.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic  Brut.  15,  27,  ad  Alt. 
xiu  5.)    Censorinus  was  censor  in  o.  c.  147,  with 
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L.  Cornelius  Lcntulua  Lnpos.  (Val.  Max.  rl  9. 
§  10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  phutopW 
Cleitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  (Cic 
Acad,  ii.  32.) 

3.  C.  Marcu  s  Censorincs,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  in  a  r. 
91.    (Plut.  S«U.  5.)    He  entered  Rome  togvtW 
with  Marius  and  China  in  B.  r.  87,  sod  took  s 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  whkh  then  eiuowL 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Octant*, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription  ;  he  cot  off  h  j 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  u 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.    Censorinus  shared  ia 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  a.  c,  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.    He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  it  firrt 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Pompcy  sear 
Sena.    He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legiftw 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  younger  Maria* 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  en  ht» 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  fn>m  an  ambo*h 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  considerate 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  liilL  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exceptiaa  of 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.    When  Cart* 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair. 
Censorious  united  his  force*  with  those  of  Brnta» 
Damasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  generals, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passe*  «f 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  citv  at 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  Sulla, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreodfal 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate,  whkh 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  ann. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sulla,  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  head* 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  fate  of  his  friend*. 
(Appian,  B.C.  L  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Ceas> 
rinns  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  erstm 
of  bis  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Oiwk 
literature.    (Brut.  67,  90.) 

4.  (March's)  Cinsorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a  c  59  (Cic.  ad  Q  />.  L  2. 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

5.  L.  March's  L.  p.  C.  n.  CKNSORisr*, »  or- 
ient partisan  of  M.  Antonv,  and  one  of  the  prae- 
tors in  B.  c  43.  (Cic.  Pkil.  xi.  5,  14,  xiii.2, 
dun  praetorei,  xii.  8 ;  com  p.  Garaton.  ad  xii  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Aua  after  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  Greece  in  B.  c  41,  he  left  Censo- 
rinus governor  of  the  province.  (Pint  Amtm.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  coond- 
ship  in  39  (  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  34),  and  we  leara  from 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  f."  L.  n.  Ckn*orinis,  " 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  B,  c  8  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiii.  10.  a.  47 ;  Censorin.  22;  Sae- 
ton.  ViL  HoraL  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seem*  to 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  government  m 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mcntioord  by 
Josephus  {Aid.  xvi.  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  oi  Aup* 
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tut  securing  certain  immunities  to  the  Jews.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  A.  o.  2,  when  he  was  in  attendance 
spon  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted :  Vclleius  Pater- 
calus  calls  him  (ii.  10*2)  u  Vir  demerendis  homi- 
nibus  genitus." 

There  are  several  interesting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
gens,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C.  Censorinus 
and  L.  Censorious;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be- 
long. Five  specimens  of  these  coins  are  given 
below.  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
second  and  fourth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Marcia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus 
Marcius  [Marcl4  Gsns],  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In 
these  three  coins  Numa  is  represented  with  a  beard, 


and  Aricus  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
obverse  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  nvmar. 
roMPCLl.  AHCL  marcl,  and  that  of  the  second 
5TMA.  POMPH.1.  ancvs.  marci.    The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
verse of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory  ;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius.  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represent*  a  desultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  (//■,/. 
r/AtU.  ».  v.  DesuUor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
are  of  less  importance  :  the  fourth  has'  on  the  ob- 


verse a  youthful  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Sileuus.  (Eck- 
hel,  y.  p.  245,  &c.) 


CENSORI'NUS  (Aprius  Claudius),  is  ranked 
by  Trebellius  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[comp.  A  urkolck],  although  the  number  is  com- 
plete without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  he  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  Oallienus,  but  of  Claudius 
Gothicus.    Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.     He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
praefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va- 
rious periods  the  duties  of  numerous  inferior  ap- 
pointments.   Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
honourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  A.  n. 
270.   Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.    If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtfid,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  names  Appiua  Claudius  formed 
part  of  his  designation.    Hirago,  in  his  Nmnismata 
(Mediol.  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forger)-, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Victori- 
nus  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinus.  (TrebelL  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyr.;  Til- 
lemont, Histoire  des  Emjyerrurt,  voL  p.  37.)  [W.R.] 
CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  Natalu,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music    It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topics.    The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c.  1 ),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus  (c  21 ).  Censorinus 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  patria"  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c.  16);  and  this  fact,  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  M- iris  and  lost  tracts  de  Aceentilus 
and  de  Geotneiria  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
evidence,  to  this  same  Censorinus.    Carrio,  in  his 
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edition  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  Natati  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  de  Auiu~ 
rali  fnditulione. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Censorinus  is  in  4to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabnla  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Invidia  et  Odio, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  "  de  Vita  Solitaria," 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  foL.  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Enchi- 
ridion of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  De  Invidia 
et  Odio,  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Pictav.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8vo.  1581,  and  Carrio,  LuteL  8vo. 
1583>.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Havercamp,  Lug.  BaL  Ova  1743:  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Oruber,  Noremb.  8vo.  1805.     [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (Kirrwpoi\  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
nnd  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  //.  L  268, 
iL  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  <p*ip«i, 
that  is,  Brjpest  Od.  xxi.  295,  &c ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here  104,  &x.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  hone  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taurus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pclion,  by  mixing 
with  Magncsian  mares.  (Pind.  Pyik.  ii.  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  Uie  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud  ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pclion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  '(Serv«  Ac*.  293 ;  Nonn. 
Diony*.  xvi  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12  ;  Eurip. 
Here  fur.  181,  &£.;  Soph.  Truchin,  1095;  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiL  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Gcory.  iL  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.  [Chbibon.J 


CENTHO. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respectir; 

the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  plso», 
that  bull-hunting  on  horseback  was  a  national 
custom  in  Thessaly  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  p.  319,  ed, 
Boeckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thessslisns  u 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  oa 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  early  perinl 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  ast 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexican, 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  The 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  io  sncicxti 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ides  of  Ukq 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  worki  <>f 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  the 
body,  taiL,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horv  (Paus.  v.  19. 
§  2)  ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  wt 
used  Lvforc  the  time  of  Phidias  and  A'.casaeae*. 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  from  the  bead  t« 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  s  horv 
with  its  four  feet  and  taiL  (Paus.  *.  10.  f 
Plin.  II.  AT.  xxxvL  4.)  It  is  probably  oring  U 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Duoyta. 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  ss  ssrage 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  pa? 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  «f 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  NympK 
E rotes,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  rejnarkable  do: 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  said  t» 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philostr.  Iron,  ii  3; 
comp.  Voss,  My  thai.  Briefs  iL  p.  265,  Ac, ;  Ima- 
ger, Vasengem,  iiL  p.  75,  &c)  [L  &] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  b.c.217,  «i 
sent  by  the  consul  Co.  Servilius  Geuiinus  from  tht 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C  Flaniinios  in 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  sQ  hi* 
forces.  Centenius  took  possession  of  a  nsrrc* 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestiue,  so  callol 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  ssi 
here,  after  Hannibal's  victory  at  the  Trashsene  lak;- 
he  was  attacked  by  MaharbaL  one  ot  H^'.iuitii  • 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  troop*  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  *tr* 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Apptan,  *» 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  plat*  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polvb.  UL  86" ;  L>- 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Amib.  »— II,  "l7;  Zonar.Tui. 
25  ;  C.  Ncpos.  Hannib.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  centnrwi 
of  the  triarii  (prim*  pt/t),  who  had  obtained  ki> 
discharge  after  serving  bis  full  military  tine,  awl 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  froffl 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  212  the  command  of  8000  sxn, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citisens  and  half  allir*. 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eoem.r 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  Dumber* 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  nearly  doobW 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  marched  t»w 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  wa*. « » 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Li v.  xxv.  ID;  On*, 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  surname  of  C.  Claudius,  ©»«- 
b.  c.  240.  [Claudius.] 
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CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Furvius  Cn.  r.  C?c.  n.  Maxtmits  Cxn- 
Trif  ai.vr,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
rus  in  the  Etruscan  war,  B.  c.  301,  and  consul  in 
298  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
t  nil Lant  victory  orer  the  Samnites  near  Bovianum, 
and  afterwards  took  this  town  and  Aufidena.  It 
would  also  appear  that  he  subsequently  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etruria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  trimnph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
•erred  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Dccius  Mas,  and  gained 
&  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Lit.  x.  4,  11,  2*2, 
26.  27,  30.) 

The  Fasti  Capitotini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  hb  son. 

2.  Cn.  FrLvius  Cn.  r.  Cs.  s.  Cbntitmalur, 
consul  bl  c.  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albiuus,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  colleague  in  Iltyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance  ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen.  Tenia,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rbizon,  Centumalos  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  nary  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinos  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  Illy- 
riana.  (Polyb.  ii.  11,  12;  Flor.  iL  5;  Eutrop. 
iii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  Frag.  151, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Fulvtpr  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cxntumalus, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c. 
2 1 4,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  he 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following  i 
year,  n.  c  213,  Suessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicins  Gal  bo,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxvii.  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  14 ;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Ft'LVius  Ckntumalub,  praetor  urbanns 
b.  c  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqueremes.    (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpurnius  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centumalus  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  father 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic  oV  Of.  hi.  16 ;  VaL  Max. 
▼iii.  2.  §  1.)    [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p. 645,  a.] 

CEPHA'LION  (K*<pa/dm¥  or  K#$oAaW),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  avrropo*  IotooikSv  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  eo  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
was  composed.   (Suidas,  a  v.;  Photius,  Cod.  68; 


Etiseb.  Chrtm.  {.p.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Vossius,  rfrf 
Hiit.  Groee.  p.  262,  ed.  Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.C.) 

CrTPHALON  (K*<*xLw),  called  d  rspyifeW  or 
TtpyiBtos  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  r#pyij0«j  or  T4pyt9*$.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Trt>ica  (Tp«i*d). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysin* 
of  Halkamassus  (i.  72)  (rvyyptup^r  waXuds  w6w. 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troita  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  dc  Hist,  Oraee.  p.  412,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.l 

CffPHALUS  (K#>oAot).  1.  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Svria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  S  3.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  or  of  Pandion, 
and  Hesiod  {Tkeog.  986)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicns  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyelae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelua  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.   (Paus.  L  3.  f  I,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Dioraede,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Archius,  the  father 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  L  9.  §4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  CaUim.  Hymn,  m  Dian.  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognised  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
aim,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As  bow- 
ever,  she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fob.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  11  and  Ovid.  (Met.  vii. 
394,  &c. ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Orett.  1 643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia,  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  7 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  Ac)  Cephalus  is 
also  called  the  father  of  Iphiclus  by  Clymene. 
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(Pan*,  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  pat  an 
end  to  hi*  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  cape 
Leaca*,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  37.  §  *  J  Hvginl 
Fab.  48.)  {L.  S.] 

CrTPHALUS  (K4<pa\oi),  a  Moloasian  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinous,  was 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charope  to  take  the 
siil«  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Amtinour.]  Some  have  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  hiratfelf  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
h.  c.  167.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,"  <pp6vin.ot  aal  ffraVtpoy 
&v$pu)irot.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7  ;  Liv.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [K.  E.] 

CE'PHALUS  (Ke>oA©i).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
aanias,  grandson  of  Cephalus,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias.  was  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lys.  c.  Eraiosth.  p.  120. 26, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Plat.  Rrpub.  p.  328,  b.  Ac.,  comp.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  iv.  16  ;  Taylor's  Life  (f  Lysiast  in  Reiske's 
Oratorea  GroeeL)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  B.  c.  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  b.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fast.  //<■//. 
».  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sons — Polemarchus, 
Lysias,  and  Enthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colyttean  demus,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  (c.  De~ 
tnotth.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratua, 
Aristophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thrasybulus.  (De 
Coron.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Mpteriu.  (b.  c.  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschines  (who  calls  him 
6  ira\cudt  itttivot  6  SoKwy  brfuoTiKwraroi  y*y»- 
vtvai)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
watt  oppo&ed  to  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
lioasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (e.  Ctenph.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coron.  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oca,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Suid.  $.  v. ;  Harpocrat. 
a,  v.  Orif9<r.)  Txetxes  (Oil  vi.  Hist.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  hare  been  d liferent  per- 
sons at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias 'a  father  be  correct. 


•  The  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Pormmide*  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  Claxomenae.    (Plat,  Farm.  p.  126.) 


The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  averts,  trtmt  lbs 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  (£oiec  24«)  i* 
a  scurrilous  and  low-born  demagogue,  but  powerrU 
in  the  Ecclesia,  was  not  the  same  per*»n  u  t?u» 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  iu  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cepbalas  isnfrncd 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeecsbes  sad 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  AthiMun  cm,*. 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  eat* 
worthlcssness. 

According  to  Suidas  (a,  r.),  CephaJos  mi  tk 
first  orator  who  composed  npooitua  and  i**sy*- 
A  smalt  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (a,  v.  'Ewrripta).  Athe- 
naeus  (xiii.  p.  592,  c)  states,  that  be  wrote  is 
iytnipuw  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lsgis  (ft 
Lais),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Ruhakrn  (llitL 
CriL  Oral.  Grate.  §  5)  supposes,  that  the  writa 
mentioned  by  Atbenaeus  was  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  op;mai 
is,  that  such  an  iywrnfuam  is  unworthy  of  &  diso- 
guished  orator.  (P.  h.) 

CEPlIEUS(K*«fc).  1.  AsonofDehaiBd 
husband  of  Casniepeia,  was  kinir  of  Ktiu^pia  ui 
father  of  Andromeda.  (  Apollod.  ii.  1. 1  4, 4. 1 3  ; 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Taa  J/srf.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobole,  at* 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  vines  be 
was  king.  He  bad  twenty  sons  and  two  ixaA 
ten,  and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perished  in  ss  ex- 
pedition which  they  had  undertaken  with  Henri**. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  bawdemed 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  $  16,  ii.  7. 
§  8,  ill.  9.  %  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  lbl ;  Hjgn- 
Fab.  14  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.  (ApsD^d. 
i.  8.  $  2.)  IL  &J 

CEPHISODO'RUS  (K^ado^oatV  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  rained  » 
prize  B.  c  402.  (Lysias,  Ampet.  p."  162. 2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoe.  p.  270.)  This  da* 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  comecVt. 
'AiriAolf,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  cekbrai'd 
courtesan  Lai's ;  and  also  by  bis  being  meotioW 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  Ca&s*. 
Dioclea,  Eupolis,  and  Hermrppus.  The  fallowwj 
are  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'ArviAab, 
fort r,  Toof«*riof/Tf.  A  few  fragments  of  Own 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (a  st'Owi 
verai),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  vii.  40,  87),  sad  \fj 
Athenaeus.  (iiL  p.  119,  d^  viii.  p.  345,f-,»-^ 
459,  a.,  xii.  p.  553,  a^  xiv.  p.  629,  (L,  xv.  p.  M., 
d^  p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Isocrates,  wrote  an  apology  for  Isecrat.^ 
agninst  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  "* 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  ed  rpit  'bf»ezy 
WAw  ArrtypafaL  (Dionva  Eju  ad  Am*.  ^  1'^ 
32,  Sylb.;  /*or.  p.  102.  "l 7  ;  /sows,  p.  HI. 
Dem.  p.  120.  31  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  c,  iil  p.  1-" 
b^  viii.  p.  359,  c.)  He  also  attacked  Plato.  (D«^ 
nya  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  ( Eik.  A'koss.  iii.  8)  at  tin? 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  A*  «* 
disciples  of  Isocrates  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  uw 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  wane  person.  I  Hid. 
Crii.  Orot.  Groee.  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephissdsns 
a  Theban,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xu.  p> 

;4s,r.) 
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»  CEPHISODOTUS. 

as  an  historian.  It  it  possible  tfiat  be  may  be  the 
same  person.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  Cephi- 
fcodorus  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  ^eroucor:  but  this  ii  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEP  H I  SODO'RUS,  an  wustrious  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (zxxt.  9.  a,  86.  §  1 ),  together  with 
Aeiaophon,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  father  of 
Parrhasioa,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.  c  4*20), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny's  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  dirtinsruished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antuj. 
A  ti  f>aLz**  i.  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  fur  the 
date  of  Phny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alomades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
inure*  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
( AfiLAoraoN ;  end  Bottiger,  Archaciogie  dcr 
Maleniy  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CEPHISO*DOTUS(KiK>ttT<J5<yror).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  B.  C  40o, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Lemon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotaini,  and  put  to 
£  &th.  (Xen.  HdL  ii.  I.  §§  16,  30,  Ac) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Calliaa,  Autocles,  and  others (n.  c.  37 1 )  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi.  3.  $  2.) 
Airaiu,  in  b.  c.  3t>9,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  bad  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotus persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
>kw1,  on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
bat  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  6ve  dnyv    (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1. 

12 — 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  about  &  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Kaboean  adventurer,  Charidemas,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
Bat  Charidemas  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesns,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  whkh  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  be  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  bis  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
be  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  6ve  talents.  (Dem.  c.  Arisiocr.  pp. 
670 — 676  ;  Suid  t.  v.  Kv<pi<r6S<rros.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  a.  c.  355,  joined 
Ari&tnphon  the  Axenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Lep  tines  against  Demosthenes,  mid  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  e.  I*pL  p.  501,  &c. ; 
camp.  Ruhnk.  Hiai.  Crit.  Orut.  GV.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (/Out.  a  ii.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  had  to  undergo  his  t^Btirtf 
titer  the  Olynthian  war,  a.  u  347.        [E.  E.J 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (PluL  Pkoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (zxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  $  1)  to  the  102nd  Olympiad 
(a.  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Au/m.  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  stem 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  moro 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  1 44),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  havo  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Pans,  viil  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (b.  c.  371.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  SpartJL, 
B.C.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  Htatae  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles*  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olyiu- 
piosthenes.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27  h  one  a  Mercury  miming 
the  infant  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles* 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basto- 
relicvos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Clcomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  nt 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  NoU  to  Wittckrlmuun^  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  nftcr  his  return  from 
exile,  B.  c  323  (PluL  Dem.  c.  27,  ViL  X  On*. 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  n.  c  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Cephisodotus,  likewise  of 
Athene,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xzxir.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  sculptors 
in  bronxe  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (b.  c  300), 
probably  because  the  battle  of  Ipsua,  B.  c,  301, 
gave  to  the  chronographers  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artists  of  distinction  then  alive ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  proliablv  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  fiuher  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  1 44 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statues  of  the  orator  and  statesman  Ly- 
curgus  (who  died  a.  c.  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheoa  on  the 
Acropolis,  us  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Pans.  L  26.  §  6 ;  Plat.  Fit 
X  OraL  p.  848.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  (tIpo£  and  *itc6v*s  {cfAtmi).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxcnides.  (Ross, 
Kumtbtatt,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  a  c  307  (Psephism. 
op.  PluL  I  e.  p.  852  ;  Paus.  i.  8.  8  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Paus.  I.e.  §5),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  0w/joV  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  Kdoftor),  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassander, 
b.  c  815,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con- 
curred. This  is  the  last  work  in  which  both 
artist*  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  b.  c.  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergomus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros's  portrait, 
that  he  hod  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
culapius, and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  /.  c)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  I.  e. ;  Meyer,  A'oto  to 
Wi*ckdma*m%  L  c.  ;  Hirt,  Geschichte  der  bildenden 
A'iiNJttV,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  {advert.  Graccos,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  docs  not  speak  of  courtezans 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 
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I  of  all  these  idle  people  together.  In  met  the  tw« 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  to  tbtte 
represented,  are  very  well  known  to  us  as  porU-sse*. 

— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantium,  moth**  U  the 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  h.  c  284 ;  sec 
Suidas,  s.  v.  "Onyos),  and  Anyte.  LAjcvrm.) 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost.  One 
only,  but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Syajpk>-in. 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  6")  and  visible  at  his 
time  at  Pergamus,  is  considered  bj  many  anti- 
quarians as  still  in  existence  in  an  iaittai^n 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebrated  gxeey 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.  {Gait  <& 
Firtnxe  Statue^  iii.  taw.  121, 122.)  Winck^x^u 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  it*  araa^, 
for  in  one  place  {(Stack,  d.  KmtuL,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  «a* 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  be  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Hehodona; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Manes. 
(CbUeeim.  Stotuar.  Antif.  tab.  29,  p,  31  ;  Meyer, 
in  his  Note  to  WincJu  imantt,  Getek.  der  i&da^L  a 
A'uMfe,  voL  i.  pp.  138,  304;  Muller,  BamdLd. 
Areh'doL  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  DemkmdJtr  der  aitn 
Kmnsf,  Heft,  iii.  149.)  Now  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  than  the  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  (GescL  d.  bildend.  KtuuU  b.  d.  AlUn.  p.  187). 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  *.  19.  \ 
15),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  fax  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  Wagt^er,  is 
his  able  article  respecting  these  master- wans 
{Kunstblatt,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  WinckeUnann,  and  Kranse  (Gymtuttk 
dtr  IldUmen*  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Rkein  Mtumtm,  183S, 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny**  word* 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  "  digitia  verius  corpori,  quam  marmori  im^n  - 
sis,**  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  all.  This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zannoni  {GalL  di  f'ircuse,  iii.  p.  103, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotus 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  a* 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.  The  **  altenuo 
in  terris  symplegma  nobile"  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Hcliodorus  shewed  u  Pana  et  Olympu:: 
luctantes.**  Now  as  there  were  but  two  famous 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  aa 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individuals.  To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitions  to 
have  been  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  whkit 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bottiger's  Arck'doliyie  und  Kunst  (p.  165,  Ac). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny's  description.  [  L.  I*. J 

CEPHI'SOPHON  (KTtfKffo^xSr),  a  fritod  of 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (Aris- 
toph.  Han.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Traditionary  scandal  accuse*  him  of  an  intrigue 
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with  one  of  the  wires  off  Enripides,  whose  enmity 
to  the  aex  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
raise.  But  the  story  is  more  than  suspicions  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  a*  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Froge  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  had  it  been  really  true,  especially  in  the 
TlmiKtj-'htmazusae  and  the  Frotrs.  (Comp.  Har- 
t  iDff,  Emrip.  mtitutus,  i.  p.  164,  Aa,  and  the  pas- 
ses^ there  referred  to.)  [E.  R] 

CEPHISSUS  (Ky&e<rts\  the  divinity  of  the 
river  CephU~»us,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
sod  ThalassA,  and  the  father  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus,  who  ia  therefore  called  Cepkmm*.  (Hy- 
rin.  Fah.  Praef.  ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  1 ;  Or.  Met. 
iii  343,  Ac)    He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nympbe,  and  Achelous,  in  the  temple  of 
AmpLiaraus  near  Oropus.  (Paus.  L  34.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 
CEPHREN  (Ke^nfy)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
r,\lls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  bv  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  bare  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyramids  as  Diodorns  tells  as,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  np  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
so  unmarked  grave.    In  Herodotus  it  ia  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
mtceeded  by  his  mm  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephren.    In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesios,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemais, 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicua,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod.  U/127,  128l  Died.  L  64;  Synes.  EpuL 
**•)  (E.  E.] 

CER  (Ki^p),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
fMp  or  Krjptr  &ayavoM>).  The  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  Kifa  or  Kriper  appear 
»*  n*;d  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (//. 

302,  in.  454,  xriii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
Vlural  fbrm  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (IL  xiL  326)  pronounces  to 
be  /up  cu,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
d«ub.  (Od.  xL  171,  Ac,  398,  Ac.)  The  K*>*s 
»«  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  (//.  iL  859,  iii.  454  j  OJ.  iii.  410,  xiv. 
207.)  The  Ktyps*,  although  no  living  being  can 
«eapc  them,  have  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men :  they  are  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
°».  (IL  xiL  402,  xviii.  115,  iv.  11  ;  Od.  xi.  397.) 
E*«>  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
a«<l  the  like.  (//.  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  Kfjpts  wander  about  with  Eris  and  Cy- 
touwa  in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 


wonnded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet.  (IL  xviii.  535,  die.)  According  to  He- 
siod,  with  whom  the  Kijptt  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(Theog.  21 1,  217  ;  Paus.  v.  19.  $  1.)  Their  fear- 
ful appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hesiod. 
(Scut.  Here.  249,  Ac.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  tho 
goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  ( Aesch. 
Sept.  1055;  comp  A  pollen.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  Ac.) 
Epidemic  diseases  arc  sometimes  personified  as 
Kriser.  (Orph.  Hymn.  xiiL  12,  lxvL  4,  LM.  vii. 
6  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.1 

CERAMECJS,  THEO'PHANES  (Bso^ur 
ICsso/iser),  archbishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  o.  1 1 29 — 1 1 52),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Franciscus 
Scorsns  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.    (Fabric.  LAI.  (J race.  xi.  p.  208,  Ac) 

CE'RllKRUS(Ks'peTspoj),  the  many-beaded  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  aa  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  M  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (IL  viii, 
368,  Od.  xi  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Theog.  31 1) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes,  (Apol- 
lod. iL  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here,  fur.  24,  611 ;  Virg. 
Jen.  vi.  417;  Or.  Met.  iv.  449.)  Some  poets 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(HoraL  Cam.  ii.  13.  84 ;  Tsetz.  ad  Lycoph.  678 ; 
Senec  Here  fur.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (Kcpitioas).  1.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Meliambic  lines.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  347,  e.,  xiL  554,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  lviii  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (Ptol.  Hephacst.  op.  Fhot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  (P.  H.  xiiL  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecataeus  of 
tho  historians,  Olympus  of  tho  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  men  tioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  (Oe  Coron.  p  324 ; 
see  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xviu 
14.) 

2.  A  Mcgalopolitnn,  who  was  employed  by 
A  rat  us  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  n.  c.  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  Megalopolitans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  into  Laconin,  8.C.  222.  (Polyb. 
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ii.  48—50.  65.)     He  may  have  been  a 
dant  of  the  preceding,  but  on  thi*  point  we  have 
no  information.  [P«S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lut.it i, i  gent. 

1.  Q.  LUTATIUS  C.  F.  C.  N.  CKRCO,  consul  with 

A.  Manliua  Torquatus  Atticus,  B.  c  241,  in  which 
year  the  first  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegntes. 
Cerco  is  called  by  Zonaras  (viii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Catulus,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C.f.  C.  n.  Zonaras  also  says,  that  Cerco  was  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
lisci  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Romans:  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conquest  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success,  Cerco  as  well  as  his  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  44,  Epit.  19;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28  ;  Ores,  iv.  11  ;  Polyb.  L  65 ;  Zonar.  viii.  18.) 
Cerco  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.    (Fast  Capit.) 

2.  Cn.  Lutatius  Cbrco,  one  of  the  five  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Alexandria,  a  a  173.  (Liv.xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Cerco  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ship 
within  a  wreath  made  of 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  which  would  of  course  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cerconcs  as  well  as  the  Catuli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (Eckhcl,  v. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO'PES  (KWir«),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  stated  "to  have  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
counts—either Olus  and  Eurybatus,  Sillus  and 
Triballua,  Passalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulus  and 
Atlanta*,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.   (Suidas,  s.  re.  ; 
SchoL  ad  Lucian.  Alt*.  4;   Tzetx.  Vkil  v.  75.) 
Diodorus  (iv,  31),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  of  Ccrcopes.     They  are  called  sons  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Occanus  ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
P"f°',erB  hy  him»  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.    (Tzetx.  ad  LyotyL  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL 
-io;,  but  the  comic  poem  K«>w**irfj,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
EltS!    /J**!?*  whcrpa»  transferred  them 

called  »L(     *'  *WSaTo,),  or  the  islands 
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1 824  »  Rigler,  De  Hercnle  et  Certop^  Colore, 
1825,  Ac.  4  to.)  [L.  S.) 

CERCOPS  (Ktp*»}).  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
Orphic  poets,  called  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  1629)  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  38),  was  said  by  Epifeoes 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  Orpbc 
epic  poem  entitled  44  the  Descent  to  Hades  (a*  ils 
"A$iov  KaTaGams).  which  scema  to  have  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  It.) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodicus  of 
or  Herodicus  of  Perinthua,  o 
(Suidas,  #.  r.  'Of^tvt.) 

Epigenes  also  assigns  to  Cerenps  (Clem.  Alex. 
I.  <*,)  the  Orphic  Itpos  Kayos  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognetus  of  Thessaly,  and  was  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  ( Fabric 
L  pp.  16],  Ac,  172;  Bode,  Gt*ck. 
Dirhtkunst  drr  //atWa,  p.  125.  Ac) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  u  Aegimius,*'  which  is  al*o 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  ( Diog.  Laert,  n.  46 ;  A  then, 
xi.  p.  503  ;  Apollod,  ii.  1.  §  3  ;  eomp.  Awufus 
p.  26,  a.) 

CF/RCYON  (K«pmW),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  hah- 
brother  of  Triptolemus.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  1.)  Other* 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestus,  (Hvgin.  Fmk  3C I 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Ekw»i»  n 
Attica,  (PluL  Thn.  11;  Or.  Met.  vil  439  )  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  toward* 

nd  all  who  refn*e4 


his  daughter  Alope  [Alope]  and 
to  fight  with  him,  but  be  was  in  the  end  ctyxjoer-i 
and  slain  by  Theseus.  (Pans-  i.  39.  §  3.)  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  If 
Pauaania*.  (viii.  5.  §  3  ;  comp.  Agaxxdes.)  (LS.] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general  manual 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war.  under  Tint*. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Samaritan*  •* 
mount  Gcrixim ;  overran  Idumaea,  and  took  H> 
bron ;  made  an  unsuccessful  night  attack  oe  tb* 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  he-d 
by  Titus  immediatelv  before  the  taking  of  Jero<f 
le'in.  (Joseph.  B.J.'iii.  7.  §  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§§  5,6;  c.4.  §3.)  [P-M 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANTC1CS,  n* 
consul  designatus  in  a.  n.  65,  and  proposed  ■  ■* 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso's  conspiracy, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  ai  quick!; 
as  possible  at  the  public  expense,  (Tac  A**-  rr- 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  coronv* 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  NVro"»  »**- 
picions,  was  condemned,  and  anticipated  hi*  £»'■< 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  but  titt* 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  betrayal 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  and  Lentulu*.  (a.  d. 
The  alleged  ground  of  his  condemnation  was  » 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  ■  * 
paper  left  by  Mel  la,  who  had  been  tuuili  W  '1  * 
little  before ;  but  th<?  paper  was  generally  bei»T'^ 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 

CEREA'LIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  I1 
mitian,  shortlv  before  a.  d.  90.   (Suet.  Do*  *l 
Tac  Ayric.  42.  *  [P-  H 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS.  a  Roman  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martu, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  a*  an  inti»*t* 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  riw*^ 
(Plin.  EVi*t.  ii.  19;  Martial,  Ep&  xi.  52.) 
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CERE.VLIS  orCEBIA'LIS,  PETTLIUS,  a 
Roman  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Yeipasian,  i«  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettius  Bolanus,  in  Britain,  when  he 
wm  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  under  Boa- 
dieea,  a.  o.  6 1 .  ( Tat  A n».  xi t.  32. )  When  Vespasian 
iet  op  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
Cerealis  escaped  from  Rome  and  joined  his  jinny 
ra  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
funerals.  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
anlry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
gtnerols,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
nraia  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
^  vu  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Cinlis,  iu  which  he  was  completely  successful, 
[rivais  ]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
elicited  by  Domitian  to  giTe  up  to  him  his  army. 
I'omitian's  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
£unhbg  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
In  cluedy  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
Iwigbed  of  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
rfabor.  (Tac.  IIUL  iii.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

Ia  the  fb'Jowing  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
^>n»uUr  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
vaich  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  conquered 
»  great  part  of  the  Brigantcs,  and  called  out  the 
t&nu  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Ayr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
"nader  he  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
T*.£fotiT.7l.)  [P.S.] 

CKItEA'LIUS  (KepsoW),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown, 
'ftrte  epigrams  arc  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
(W.  il  p.  34>),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
inibtral  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
« jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Cre- 
tan games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
banana  who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
«i  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
ral, rf  the  ose  of  obsolete  words.  [  P.  S.] 

CERES.  [Dkjiktbr.] 

CERINTHUS  (Kijptyflof),  probably  belonged 
v>  the  am  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
k  Has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
ar,d  others.  The  fathers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
fcike  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
"d  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
b<l07>  He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
°f  heretics,  tod  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
bight  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
i«iied  in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phaoiua,  be  was  a  Jew'  by  birth  ;  and  Thcodorct 
F<Jmt.  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
Nosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
"w.  that  during  hia  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
r«  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
'iifittly  held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
*i"pted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
H*nt  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
^  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
FT*gated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
"j«n  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
"^n,  Caesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
*«nw,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
'J«d  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 

MuW  u  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 

cstth. 

It  U  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
°"  *y»*«n  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Caiua, 
*"d  Dienysiua  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
» ttwroogh  Gnostic  j  whik  Caius  and  Dionysius  as- 
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cribo  to  him  a  gepss  and  sensual  Cbiiiasm  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Guosticisin. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthus  s  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossncas.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  while  Caius 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

Hia  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Caius,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulars:  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  tho  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 


also 


Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  yleroimi, 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
deported  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  ho  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  tho  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  irrtain  soure,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  Ho 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logo*  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  tho 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  port  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  rejected 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle's  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  all  Paul's 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  "  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  within." 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.  (Walch,  Enhnufder 
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detcMchic  der  Kcizetrien,  vol.  i.  >.  N candor,  Kir' 
cfwntjescMclde*  vol.  i.  part  2 ;  Moshcim,  Institut. 
Hist.  Wrist.  Major. ,  and  his  Comment,  de  Rxbus 
Chri&tkinorum  ante  Constant.  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cerinth 
tin  Judaisirender  Christ,  in  his  Bib.  fur  Kritik 
mid  Exetjese  des  N.  T.  vol.  i. ;  Paulus,  I  listeria 
Cerinthi,  in  his  Introductwnis  in  N.  T.  capita  selec- 
tion ;  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  Works,  vol. 
iv.,  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (KepdWo),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Io,  and  bom  on  the  spot  where  Byzantium  was 
afterward*  built  She  was  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  became  the* mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  c.  Rv$<u>tiov.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Argos  had  some 
share  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (M'uller, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [I*S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  a  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  received  their  city  into  surrender.  (Liv.  viii. 
37;  Died,  xviii.  26;  Liv.  ix.  15,  16;  Diod.  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magistcr  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
ngninst  the  Samnites  without  consulting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 


general.  (L 


iv.  ix. 


>2.) 


CERSOBLEPTES  (K«p<ro€\tVr»»),  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  a  c.  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Bcrisades  nnd  Amadocua,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Eubocan  adventurer,  Charidemns,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dcm.  c.  Aridocr. 
pp.  623,  &c,  674,  &c.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  a.  c. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  xvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocrates  (de  Pax.  p.  163,  d. 
fit)  yap  oUatit  /uifr#  KtptToGKiwrnv,  k.  t.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  a  c.  356)  seems 
to  think  it.  (Corap.  Thirlwnll  s  Greece*  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Bcrisades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus  conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemns  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  the  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant.  (Dem.  c.  Arisioer.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[Cmaridkmuh.]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
omtion  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
Wn  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
oji  the  Chersonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 


CRST1US. 

in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Aroadoens  toallov 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  Doiifw 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Phi.  p 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  ic 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  Thrace,  gained  » 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  brought  swa; 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.  (Dcm.  Olpti 

i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isocr.  Phil.  p.  86,  c ;  AckL  <b 
Pais.  Ijetr.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  l<- 
twecn  Athens  and  Philip  in  a  c  346,  we  2.x. 
Cersobleptes  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  t.v 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  TbDm 
when  the  second  Athenian  emba»r  ammti  a 
Pella,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  audience  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  Cersobleptes.  (iWi. 
de  Pals.  Lea.  pp.  390,  39 1 ,  de  Cor,  p.  235 ;  Ae«o. 
de  Pals.  Leg.  pp.  29,  40,  &c.)  In  the  courie  of  tic 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  hsT«  nv> 
vered  strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  it*-, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  sttat»« 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  AcconhV'.r- 
in  ac  343,  Philip  again  marched  sgaiost  km, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  bin 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  ( Diod.  xvi. "  I . 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  ap.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  IV*. 
oVOers.p.  105.)  [L  L] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRCCULUS.  (Paoctirv] 
CERVID1US  SCAETOLA.  iScuvou] 
CERYX  (Ki^),  an  Attic  hero,  a  too  « 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  prie*u 
family  of  the  Ceryccs  at  Athens  derived  their  on-.a. 

(Paus.  i.  38.  $  3  ) 

CEStfLLIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassis.*. 47i»  1 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occururo  *- 
veral  coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  i»  not  nn.- 
tioned  in  any  ancient  writer.  I  Plaktowis.] 

CE'STIUS.    1.  Cicero  mention*  three  prr*m 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the  same : 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  acoD  (c  13),  sw>t*t 
(C.  Ccstius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  ac  51  (uJ.C 
v.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  a  > 
44,  who,  he  says  refused  a  province  from  Adw 
(Phil.  iii.  10.)    As  the  la>t  belonged  to  the 
tocratical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  sv  - 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  s(.<* 
(Appian,  li.  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cbstius,  surnamed  Macedovicia,  <»  *" 
count  of  his  having  formerly  served  in  Maccdc: 
was  a  native  of  Perusia,  When  this  town  •  * 
taken  by  Augustus  in  a  c.  41,  be  set  tire  t  ■* 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conflagration  of  ' 
whole  citv,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  t*p  ' 
into  the  names.  (Appian,  U.  C  v.  49;  Veil  I  - 

ii.  74.) 

3.  Cestius  GALLua  [Qallus.] 

4.  Cestius  PaocuLira,  accused  of  rrprtanii*. 
but  acquitted,  a.  d.  56.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  3«.) 

5.  Cestius  Sbvkrvs,  an  infamous 
under  Nero.  (Tac  Hist.  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  or.  »^ 
count  of  its  connexion  with  two  monument*  :S 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  l  *~ 
tius,  both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  Th»  brin.-'-. 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  t.v 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  hi" 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Ccstius  GaDuv  »  l-f 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  tl«i 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  ry 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire.  •* 
erection  in  gencrallv  referred  to  the  time  of  'v 
republic.    The  Pyramid  of  Ccstius,  which 
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ased  as  a  burial-place,  stands  near  the  Porta  Ostl- 
emis,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
wails  of  Aureliaa.  From  an  inscription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  accordance 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C.  Cestius,  the 
•on  of  Lucius,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  and  one  of  the  seven  Epulones ; 
and  from  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above,  No.  1],  as  some 
modern  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanus ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant's 
skin,  the  reverse  a  sella  curulia  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.    (EckheLv.p.  169.) 


LCE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Home  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero  ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fragment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nym.  op.  Ckrcm.  Euseb.  cui  OL  exci. ;  Senec  C  'on- 
f^.  hi.  praef.,  Smasor.  vii. ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer.  Orator.  Roman.  Fragtn.)         [W.  EL] 

CETHE'OUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
•f  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  dnctuti  Cctheyi  {Art  PoSt  50) ;  and 
Locan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
(see  No.  8]  thus,  exwtrlique  mantu  vemna  Celkryi. 

1.  M.  Cornxmus  M.  r.  M.  n.  Cethegus,  was 
cnrule  aedile  in  B.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  maximus 
m  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  corn- 
ed him  to  quit  Italy.    He  died  in  b.  c.  196 

'  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  41,  xxvii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
nil  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
g»*e  him  the  name  of  Suadae  tneduiia  (ap.  Cic. 
CatAfaj.  14;  com  p.  Brut.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
ftferi  to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
*  Latin  words.  (Epi*L  ii.  2.  116,  An  Poilt.  50, 
Schol.  ad  loc) 

2.  C.  Cornelius  L.  r.  M.  n.  Cethegus,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  pnwonsul  in  fl.  c.  200,  before 
J*  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence. 
(»-c.  199.)    As  consul  (a.  c.  197;,  he  defeated 


the  Insnbrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Minucius  Rufus  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Li v.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxiL  7,  27—30,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L.  r.  P.  N.  Cetheous,  curule 
aedile  in  a,  c  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Xuma  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Bacbius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7, 23,  xl.  18; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  13.  a  27  ; 
Plut.  AW  22  ;  Liv.  xl.  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornelius  Cetheous,  praetor  in  184 
B.  c    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornelius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cetheous,  was 
sent  in  B.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deduceiidac,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citizens  at  Aquilcia.  As  consul 
in  1 60  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xliii.  1,  17,  EpiL  46.) 

6.  L.  Cornelius  Cetheous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Scrv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Cic.  de 
Oral.  i.  52,  Brut.  23,  ad  AU.  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Cetheous,  a  friend  of  Marius, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  bis  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  //.  C.  i.  60  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  faith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla's  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antonius,  No. 
9] ;  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  sue  Cethegus' 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad.  v.  3 ;  Plut.  LucuU.  5, 
6  ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornelius  Cetheous  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  2.">) ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt ;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline,  (b.  c  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (tnanus  rciana  Cethegi,  Lucan,  ii.  543  ;  comp. 
Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Catiline's  departure,  hod  fallen  to  him  instead  of 
Lentulus,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Rome 
would  have  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
citizens  murdered.  (Salt  Cat.  17,46 — 50,  55; 
Cic  in  Cat.  iii.  3,  5 — 7,  pro  Sull.  6,  25,  &c,  pod 
Red.  in  Sen.  4,  pro  Lbmo,  24 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
2—5,  &c.,  15.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

CEYX  (KiJwO,  lord  of  Trachis,  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Heracles.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hippasus,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
ice.)  According  to  others,  Ceyx  was  a  nephew  of 
Heracles,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trachis. 
Muller  (/A»r.  ii.  1 1.  §  3,  comp.  i.  3.  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Ceyx  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.    [L.  S.] 

CHA'BRIAS  (Xatyioj),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  B.  c.  393,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  92),  who  places  it,  however,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.    (See  Xen.  IMl.  iv.  8.  §  34 ;  Schneid.  ad 
JCe*.  HcU.  iv.  5.  §  1 9.)    In  B.  c  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagoras  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Oorgopas  in  the  en- 
gagement   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetans. 
(Xen.  1UU.  v.  1.  §  10,  Sec  ;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24  ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Dem.  c.  J^cpt.  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  a  c  378  he  was  joined  with  Timothcus  and 
Callistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.  (Xen. 
HelL  v.  4.  §  84,  dec ;  Died.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1 ;  Dem.  e.  Lept.  L  c  ;  Arist  Hhet.  iii.  10.  §  7.) 
1 1  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Acoris,   king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians:  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pharnabazus.  (Diod. 
xr.  29.)    But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  bis  own 
country.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  out  Pollis 
with  a  8eet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  corn.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Naxot,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  b.  c 
376),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Peloponncsian  war. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.   (Xen.  Hell. 
v.  I.  §§  60,  CI ;  Diod.  xv.  34,  35 ;  Polyaen.  iil 


11;  Dem.  c.   Aridtxr.  p.  686 ;  Plat.  Floe.  6, 
Camill.  19,  de  Glor.  Atk.  7  )    In  a  c  373. 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicrates  and  CaOistn- 
tus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  deiGned  t* 
Corcyra  [see  p.  577,  b.]  ;  and  early  in  368  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  in 
resisting  at  the  Isthmus  the  second  invasion  «f  the 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  and  repulsed  tie 
latter  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  HeU.  vii.  1.  §§  15—19;  Diod.  xr.  68,  69; 
Paus.  ix.  1 5.)    Two  years  after  this,  a.  c  366,  be 
was  involved  with  Callistratus  in  the  accusal  ion 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Oropus  to  Athens 
[Callistratus,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  c.  Med. 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggest*,  that  this  mt 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  be  was  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Di> 
genes  Laertius  (iii.  24) — a  suggestion  which  does 
not  preclude  us  from  supposing,  that  it  was  aUo 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  (Rkei.ni.  10. 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  Fad.  ii.  p.  396,  note  v ,  and  mb 
anno  395;  comp.  Did.  <tf  Ant,  s.  r.  WW*) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  him  more 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propensities, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  a.c.361,  taking 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos,  king  ot 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  T* 
king's  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Are- 
silaus,  who  however  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  faithful  ta 
his  first  engagement.   On  the  course  and  results  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  side,  sod 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Thcopomp.  ap.  Atke*.  i". 
p.532,b.;  Nep.  CW<r.  3;  Xin.  Ann.;  IMuL  A** 
37  ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93;  Wesaeiing,  adit.)  About 
ac.  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athcaodom* 
as  commander  in  Thrace  ;  but  he  arrived  with 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Chandemui 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Ath*u> 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  another 
most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Athens. 
[CiiARiDEMUft,]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  soc*l 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  bim 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  though,  according  toC- 
Nepos,  the  latter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  siege  of  Chios,  which 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  be  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabled, 
he  refuaed  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  sad 
fell  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7  ;  Nep.  Ckahr.  4  ;  I**- 
e.  Lept.  p.  481.)    Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Chahnm 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  son* 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  bis  young  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.    His  private  qualities,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  self-indulgence 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  acthontr 
of  Theopompus,  were  at  least  such  as  to  attract 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phockm- 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  priu* 
lege  of  exemption  from  liturgies ;  and  the  contino- 
ation  of  the  privilege  to  his  son  Ctesipp«s  h™1 
whom  the  law  of  LVptinos  would  have  taken  it. 
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was  successfully  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  B.C. 
1>5.  (Plut.  Phot.  6,  7 ;  Dem.  c  Lrpt.  pp.  479— 
48.1)  Pausanias  (L  28)  speaks  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  those  of  Pericles  and 
Paormion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 
demy. [E.E.] 

CHArTREA,  C  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
spire against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  ero- 
prrur,  who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  be 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow -soldiers,  by  giving  through 
him  such  watchwords  as  Venus  and  Priapus.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Snbinus 
w\i  other  noble  Romans,  be  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
ptmes  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
cwpirators  attacked  bim  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Cbaerea  striking 
ti>e  fin*  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  d.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
ciliers,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula's wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
topported  the  scheme,  which  the  senatore  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
iJjfrtti.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
put  Chaerca  and  the  other  conspirator*  to  death. 
Uiaerea  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea*  own  desire,  the 
»*ord  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephua,  Ant.  JmL  xix. 
M ;  Sue  ton.  CW*?.  56-58,  Claud.  11  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Hx.  25;  Zonaraa,  xL  7;  Seneca,  de  Const.  18; 
AureL  Vict.  Can.  3.)  [P.  S.} 

CHAE'REAS  {Xatptas).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Archestrataa,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who  | 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  n.  c  411.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athena,  by  the  new 
government ;  but  Chaercas  himself  escaping,  re- 
turned to  Sunos,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  favour  of  democracy 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllu*.  (Thuc  viii. 
7s  86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
•peaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  a.  c.  21 9,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers*  shops,  Kovpttutijs 
«al  nrijftov  AoAtor.  (Polyb.  iiu  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
32»  d.),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Preceding  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  E.J 
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CHAE'REAS,  art'iKts.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Philip.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  «. 
s.  19.  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xcup4«t  6  x^wroWrrow  6  *ard 
ra?Tow  wourfAor.  (Lucian,  Lesipli.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freed  man  of  some  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roacius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  ono 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaercas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (proQ.Rotcio) 
partially  extant.  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff.  (See  especially  c  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (Xatptupdrrjs),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  In*  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  bis  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.)     [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (Xcurf»wr).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  lie  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  be  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Froy*.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets  Eubulus  (Athen.  iu 
p.  43,  c)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  oX 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chaereraon  was  alive 
(Wtet.  ii.  23,24,  ui.  12;  Problem,  ill  16;  Poet,  u 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
reraon flourished  may  be  fixed  about  B.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  hi* 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  ditbyrarobic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  tbe  titles  of  Chne- 
rcmon*  plays  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  tha 
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heroic  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
scenes  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  but  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensual  kind.  He  especially 
luxuriates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  class 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  as  dpyd  pip-n  and  as 
p^r*  tyiKa  njrt  SiarorrnKi.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alcestis  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  have  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaercmon  ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  comic  poet  by  Scidas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  ArisL  /Vwt.  iiL  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartttch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chaeremon's  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
havo  been  far  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  dra- 
matic; and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaereraon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  dyayvuxrriKol.  (Rhti.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  Rut  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  intention  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  comparative  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaercmon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  SioaoxaAtw.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Cbaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved :  'AA^wteoia,  'Ax<AA«t)r 
&tp<riTOKT&yos  or  Ofptrfri)!  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  Ai6rveost  ©Wcrrrjr, 
Mtvva*,  'OoW<r«0j  Tpaufurrfaj,  OiVcifc,  and  K*V 
ravpos.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  (Poet.  i.  12,  or  9,  ed.  Hitter)  calls  it 
piicr^y  ^a^iiaM  i£  dw&rrw  tAv  pktpunt  (comp. 
xxiv.  1  l,or6),  and  Athenaeus(xiii.  p.  608,  e)  says  of 
it  Swtp  Spina  vo\vfxtrp6v  tart.  The  fragments  of 
Cliaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartsch,  4to.  Mogunt  1843. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Cbaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Bra nek,  AttaL  ii.  55; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argivcs  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubulas, 
the  son  of  Athenagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Trag.  &c  iii.  pp.  1082— 
1095  ;  Meineke,  Hist.  CriL  Com.  Grate,  pp.  51 7— 
521  ;  Hitter,  Annoi.  m  Arid.  Poet.  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
ren,  De  Chaeremone  Trag.  VeL  Grace ;  Jacobs, 
Additamenta  Animadv.  in  A  them,  p.  325,  &c ; 
Bartsch,  Da  Chaeremone  Poeta  Tragico.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  Itpoypanparrts, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tzet*.  in  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  11,  28,  p.  146.  16; 
Euseb.  /W/>.  Knimj.  v.  Hi.)    He  was  the  teacher  | 


of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  tueeeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  flat 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  «.  v.  Avvioun ' WtfaApt+t.) 
This  fixes  his  data  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  een- 
tury  after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Am 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  Conmtiu. 
(Suid.  s.  r.  'nprytmts  ;  Euseb.  Hut.  Eec  ri  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expeditxm 
up  Egypt  [Gallus],  and  made  great  professwtii 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  tacuntd  mock 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Strak  xriL 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fsbricitu,  thst  this 
account  refers  to  a  different  person,  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  (IhbL  Grate  iii  p.  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Home,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Aki- 
ander  of  Aegae.  (Suid.  s.  v.  *AA«{cu'5p»f  Aryiutt.) 

1.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  '^ha*  his- 
tory. An  interesting  fragment  respecting  tae 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  {it 
Abdincnt.  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (e.  Joevrnmnm,  h.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  {Up*jki<>t*z, 
Suid.  s.  r.  'UpoyKwputti  and  Xairfumv).  3.  On 
Comets  (*«pl  KoprrrHv,  Origen.  c  CeU.  L  59 :  per- 
haps in  Seneca,  QttaesL  Nat.  viL  5,  we  should 
read  Chaeremon  for  Charimander  ;  hot  this  is  nrt 
certain,  for  Charimander  is  mentioned  by  Psppo*. 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  rtfi 
<ruv$4<rpt0Wy  which  is  quoted  by  ApoUoniut.  (Bei- 
ker,  AnecdoL  Grace,  ii.  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  by  Jo- 
sephus  with  wilful  falsehood  (c  Apiom.  cc.32, 53  Ji 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  fof,  be- 
sides the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephos,  we  air 
informed  by  Tzetzes  {Chit.  v.  6),  that  Cbaertmoo 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years  ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religious  in- 
tern as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of  taur. 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (6ptip*pm  w6epu) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Iambuchcs.  Hi* 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  $.  v.  'flp 
Euseb.  Hiet.  Eec.  vi  19.)  Martial  (xi 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (lonstns,  dt 
Script.  HitL  Philoe.  p.  208  ;  Brucker,  Hi*.  Cm. 
Phil,  ii.  p.  543,  Ac. ;  Kroger,  Hi*.  PhUm.  A* 
p.  407  ;  Voseius.  de  Hist.  Grate  pp.  209,  210. 
ed.  Westermann.)  IP-  S.) 

CH  A'HM  ADAS,  the  philosopher.  [Chajuud* 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artist.  [Nicoriusw.] 
CHAE*REPHON  (X<u^<^),  of  the  Athmun 
demus  of  Sphettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Senates 
is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attended  his  in»:r*- 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  to  have  exempbbed  in  bu 
practice  his  master's  precepts.    From  the  sewfal 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plate,  he  sppear* 
to  hove  been  a  man  of  very  worm  feeling*,  p** 
liarly  suceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  spint  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  rnrrgr 
in  everything  that  be  undertook.    He  it  «a»  thst 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wise** 
of  men,  and  received  the  famous  answer : 
2o$*h  2o<JxwcATjr  (rofJrtpot  8*  ttperbv? 
dvtip*y  it  wdtrrw  ZsMrparifT  co^rrares. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanes  »be» 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  schc*M 
Socrates;  while  from  the  nicknames,  mib 
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niKTtpts  and  wu^u'ev,  by  which  he  wu  known, 
and  the  Aristophanic  allusions  to  his  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (  Vctp.  1413,  yvreuxl  ioiKtas 
ba^nxr} ;  camp.  Ami.  496),  it  appears  that  he  in- 
ured his  health  by  intense  application  to  study, 
i  I  e  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
a  ad  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  b.  c.  403.  (Plat  ApoL  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  pnaeage  just  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  &c 
(Xen.  Mem.  I  2.  §  48,  n.  3;  Plat.  Charm. 
;±  1 53,  Gory.  pp.  447,  448  ;  Stallb.  ad  Flat.  ApoL 
;».  21,  a.  ;  Athen.  ▼.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296.  1564  ;  SchoL  ad 
U.  rc.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintus,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  L  1.  §  4, 
<*i  Faa.  xil  22,  30,  ad  AU.  iv.  7,  v.  4.) 

CH  AERIS(Xa4p<y ).  1.  A  flute-player  and  bar- 
ter at  Athens,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
<>f  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
(AeJu  16,  831,  7W,916,  ^e.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
loam,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the " Ay pun  (Plat.  Frotag.  p.  327)  and,— for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person. 
— by  Cratinus  in  the  NtfWTts. 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Denietriua  of  Phalerus  (op.  Txetz.  FroUgom.  ad 
l^cnykr.  ;  see  Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  ri.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  Apollomits,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
( Fabric.  UiU.  Grate  i.  p.  508,  ii.  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vl  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xoi'iwrX  a  Mn  of  Apollo  and 
Thero,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Paus.  ix.  40. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  p.  XnpaVcia ;  Pint  Sulia, 
17.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xaiptw),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pear* to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  a.  c  183  as  the  represen- 
tative of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaean*  when  they  took 
S;tarta  in  B.  c.  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Chaeron's  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxiv.  4;  Liv.  xxxix.  48 ;  comp.  Pint.  Fhilop.  1*7.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  a,  c  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemoii  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terras  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xL 
2,  20.)  Polybius  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue  ;  and  accordingly 
wc  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  seized,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonidcs  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings and  examine  the  public  accounts ;  but 
Chaeron  had  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achacans  and  cast 
into  prison/   (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (XolpwrX  a  man  of  Megalopobs, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c.  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut.  Alex.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  thi*  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (»«pl  to*  vpdt  'AA«*{.  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric. UiU.  Grace,  b,  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slave*. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato's  principles  in  the  *  Republic  -  and 
the  "Laws."  [E.  E.J 

CHA'LCIDEUS(XaAKi3«<!s),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  c.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt.  He  bad  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melnnchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythrae,  and  Claxomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
Beet,  of  Teos;  and  finally,  of  Mdctus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus'  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disinfected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  I^esbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  kdled  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  b.  c.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viii.  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCI'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Fir  Claris 
tuna*,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  "  In* 
terprctatio  Latina  partis  priori b  Timaei  Platonici," 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  H  osius, 
whom  Darth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  A.  D.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  ho  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage ;  Fulgentius  Planciades  dedicates  his 
tracts  **  Allegoria  librorum  Virgilii "  and  **  De 
prisco  Sermone"  to  a  Chalcidius,  who  may  be  the 
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person  whom  we  are  now  discussing,  and  calls  hiin 
**  Lcvitaruni  Snnctissiraus ;"  but  in  reality  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augustinus  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Ascensiua,  Paris,  fol.  1520,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appearod  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius  ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytus. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Hislor.  Liter.  Kcdes.  Script,  vol.  L 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Barthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16,  xlviii. 
H  ;  Fuuccius,  De  im  rti  ac  decrrpita  Linguae  Ao- 
tinae  Senectute,  c  ix.  §  5 ;  Brucker,  llisUrr.  Crit. 
I'hilt*.  voL  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)     [\V.  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XoAirfoiKoj),  «  the  goddess 
of  the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndareus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Gitiadas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Paus.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  t\  XakKioUta,  [L.  S.] 

CHALCI'OPE  (Xa.\Kt6wv).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Uhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thcssalus.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  n.ime.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CI  I  ALT  IS  (XoAk(s),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Awpus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
<  halt  is  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  C  hale  is  was  the  mother  of  tho  Curetes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Vict.  <mI 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)    [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACONIC  US  or  NICO- 
LA'US  (Aaorucoi  or  NucoAdoi  XaA#ro*roi>ovAiji  or 
XoAkovWAtj*),  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Mtirad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  D.  1 446.  Hambcrger  ( Gtlthrte 
KacJirichten  von  bcrukmten  M'dnnrm,  $c.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  V ostitis  thinks 
{De  Jfistorici$  Grueci*,  ii.'30).  Chalcocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 


of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byttjr 
tine  empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  1295, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turk*  in  UtiX, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Chalcocondyles  a  sttiesioan 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  iearnirg.  ii  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  is  iotm-tuns 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  m«>c 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire.  His  work,  howerer, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instances  tfc« 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of  different  essvs, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occasionally, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  can  far 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  matters  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  u> 
shew  the  variety  of  hi*  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  in 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  history,  geography,  sral 
ethnography.  Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  tf 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  eye*  &f 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  several  «f 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  nfuenth  ttx- 
tunes,  (ii.  pp  36—50,  ed.  Paris.)  He  say*  tlas 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  as  J 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartessus  (!)  in  the  Py- 
renees (!!);  but  he  observes  with  great  justoe*. 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  ooe  herd, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation ;  tto 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  to™ 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry;  that 
mechanical  arts  arc  cultivated  bv  them  with  grrai 
success  ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  xi'«i 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  ties;- 
ing  of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  uansktfi« 
and  notes  in  Freherus**  Corpus  Script.  Her.  Germ.  ~ 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  oppose  iu 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  aniu^ 
under  one  government;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  nuni- 
facture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  tradf 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (Aw&vnr).  Hi* 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inbatitactt  it 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  being  thf 
lint  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  «y» 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  .my 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  English 
language  with  the  Irish.  He  states  that  uW 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nstiwi  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nob>* ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  arwbxrscy 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  stringers 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  EagtanJ 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  years  liter 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  h»s- 
mus  Hoterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faastus  An- 
dreUnus  :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  cJepmrd 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  t° 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scaodalou*  aud 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kiodaes*. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  ChalcocoDdyles  are  th  * 
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io  the  Bodleian,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial, 
and  of  Naples,  in  the  Bibi  Laurentiana  at  Flo- 
rence, several  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coiidin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
£r»t  published  in  Latin  translations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conrad  us  Clauserus  of  Zurich, 
Biuel,  1556,  fo].;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippns  Gunde- 
liui  sppended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephorus  Grego- 
ras, ibid.  1 562,  fol. ;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaxaa,  Nicetas,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Frankfort  on- the- Main,  1568,  foL  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published,  with  the  transla- 
tion and  notes  of  Clauserus,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Georgius  Acropolita,  at 
(ieneva,  1615,  fol.    Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  ( 1 650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Geneva  edition  ;  he  added  the  history  of  Ducas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  Mezcrai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.    This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
*iub,  is  a  useful  book.    None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions, and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  have  not  all  been 
collated.    Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  are  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
•econd  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.    We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentary. (Fabric  DiU.  Graec.  vii.  pp.  793—795; 
Hammer-Parirstall.    Geachichle    des    O.  tmanui  hen 
vol  i.  p.  469,  ii  p.  83.)         [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  (XoAxsioW).  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea.  He  was 
*Uin  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  the  Thebans, 
*nd  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
amas, (viii.  15.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
n'ght.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  Th  cocritus  (vii.  6) 
csils  him  Choi  con.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  5,  iii. 
M  1$;  Pnus.  vi  21.  $  7,  viii.  15.  $  3;  Horn. 
n-  ii  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCON  (XdA«wr).  1.[Chalcooon,No.2.] 

2-  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
tVclea.   (Horn.  //.  xvi  594,  &c) 

*•  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
cbus.  He 

was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
nleia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achillea,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
t0  »  cross.  (Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  1697.)  [L.S.] 


CHALCO'STHEN  ES.  1.  A  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athletes. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unburnt  clay  (eruda  opera,  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cenv 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.] 

CHALINI'TIS  (XaAmrij),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xaAiyor),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  bad  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Pans,  ii  4.  §  1  ;  conip.  Athkna.)       [L  S.J 

CHAMAE'LEON  (Xo^AtW),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heraclcia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  irtpl  'AyaxpeopTox,  vtpl  ^air^ovt,  vtpl 
2ifjuavtSov,  vtpl  e«nrftof,  irtpl  AftrxtfAov,  vtfl 
AaVov,  wtpl  ZlivMpoVy  irtpl  2>n\<rix&pov.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (irtpl  Kttfiwttas). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  wtpt  t^i  dpxedas  Kw^ias,  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Charaaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hesiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
criticai  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  *<pt 
and  wtpl  aarvpuv,  and  some  moral  treatises,  irtpl 
ij&Wqr  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastu*), 
irparpesrur^v,  and  irtpl  fUOris.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (Ionsius,  Script.  Hist. 
Philus.  i  17;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grate,  p.  4 13,  ed. 
Westermann  ;  Bikkh,  Pratf.  ad  Find.  Schol.  p.  ix.; 
Meineke,  7/iW.  CriL  Com.  Grate,  p.  8.)      [P.  S  ] 

CHAMYNE  (XayuuVn),  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (x«>^»)  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  §  1.)  [L  S.J 

CHAOS  (Xaoi),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (lies.  Theog. 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  ail 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Cliaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  {Mel.  i  1,  &c.),  who  describes  it  as 
the  confused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Ercbos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.] 

CHARAX  (Xa>o{),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EAAnwird,  the  other  named 
XpoviKd,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (*.  v.  t{lp*6s).  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  is  our  only  authority  for  his  date.  Suidas 
quotes  an  epigram,  beginning 

Ei/tl  Xdpa£  Kptds  ytpapfjt  dwd  Tltpyajtou  diepijs, 
which  gives  his  country  and  profession.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantinua. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Euagrius  (Hist.  Ecd.  v.  extr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fable  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  44  De  Rebus  Incredibilibus"  (cc  15, 
16).  (Comp.  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grace,  p.  414.  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  (Xdpatos)  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymus  and  brother  of  the  famous  Sap- 
pho, fell  desperately  in  lore  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidas  (*.  r.  'id&n&r),  married  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  he  was  vehemently  satirized  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatuated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho's  attack.  Athenaeus, 
contradicting  Herodotus,  calls  the  hetaera  in  ques- 
tion Dorica ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  (*.  v.  'Po&cpridos 
dWdijMa),  that  Doricha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii.  155;  Suid.  $.v. 
2air<pof ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  3!)'?,  I).;  Strah.  xvil  p.8flH; 
M  tiller,  Lit.  of  Greece^  eh.  xiii.  §  6_j  Ov.  Her.  xv. 
117.)  [RE.) 

CHARES  (Xdprjf),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  367,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phlinsians,  who  were  bard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himself.  (Xcn.  HeU.  vii.  2,  §§18-23; 
Diod.  xv.  7.5  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  .50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Callistratuh,  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  HeU.  vii. 
4.  §  1,  comp.  vii.  3.  §  2J  [EumaoN,  Pasimklvs.] 
In  3SJ  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenea, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rae  fp.  125,  a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
Mine  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xv. 
U5. )  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out.  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [Charidemus.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  nppointcd  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicratcs  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  a  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo 
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pie,  and  they  were  recalled  and  subsequently 
brought  to  trial.  As  C.  Nepos  tells  it.  Chares  ac- 
tually attacked  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himself, 
charged  his  colleagues  with  not  supporting  htm. 
In  the  prosecution  he  was  aided  by  Aristophon, 
the  Axeman.  (Diod.  xvi  1  .'21  ;  K'ep.  Tim.  Jj 
Arist  RhcL  ii.  2A  §  7,  iii.  ID.  §2;  Isocr.  etsl 
'AyrtS.  §  131 ;  Deinarch.  c.  Polyct.  §  17J  Beia* 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  was  afraid  to  apply  for  from 
home,  he  relieved  his  immediate  necessitiet  by 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  mercenaries 
into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted  satrap 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  appeared 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artabaxus  on  the  coo- 
plaint  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus);  and  it  ii  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  support  the 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  least  t  - 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Eubulus  and  Isncrates,  and  in  oppotitina 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  xvi.  "22; 
Dem.  Pkiiipp.  L  p.  AG. ;  Isoc  de  Pac. ;  Arist  Rid. 
iii.  1_L  §  !<>•)  In  B.  c.  i&Ii  Chares  was  sent  sgaiwt 
Sestus,  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  have  re- 
fused submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  die 
Chcrsonesus  to  Athens  in  357.  [CaasoBLirnt*.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  »'i 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  (Diod.  in. 
34.)  In  the  Olynthian  war,  a.  c  349.  be  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athets 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthos ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.  The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemus,  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Chares.  In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  alight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip's  mercenaries,  and  celebrated 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portini 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  its  way 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  52 — 55;  Pbilocbor. 
ap.  Dionyt.  p.  735 ;  Theopotnp.  and  Herackid.  op. 
Aiken,  xii.  p.  532.)  On  his  *v66rij  he  was  i im- 
peached by  Cephisodotua,  who  complained,  that 
**he  was  endeavouring  to  give  bis  account  after 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat **  ( Arw*. 
Rhet.  iii.  LCL  §  7),  an  allusion  perh.ip*  merely  w 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(Sec  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  Mitfcrd, 
ch.  39.  sec.  2  )  In  B.  c.  346  we  6nd  him  coa- 
manding  again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip  wa» 
preparing  to  march  against  Cersobleptea,comp*uBt* 
arrived  at  Athens  from  the  Chersonesus  that  Chare* 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowhej* 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  trod 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  cxtraordiB*rr 
message,  that  u  the  Athenians  were  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Cberwofw. 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
forces  were."  That  he  had  been  engaged  hi  tow 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enough. 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  tie 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Chan* 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  affair*  of  Or- 
sobleptes.  (Dem.  de  Fa/*.  Lry.  pp.  390,  39L 
Aesch.  tie  Fai*.  Lep.  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  After  tfctf 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years  dorme 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigenro,  which, 
cording  to  Theopompus  (ap.  Aiken,  xii-  p- 
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was  with  him  a  favourite  residence,  as  supplying 
more  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli- 
gate propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athens. 
Bat  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  b.  c. 
34 1  (de  Chera.  p.  97)  he  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
much  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  coun- 
cils ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  hare 
been  one  of  those  who  authorized  and  defended 
the  proceedings  of  Diopcithes  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.    In  b.  c  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
uiitiam  against  Philip;  but  his  character  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  Byzantians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.    Against  the  enemy  he  effected 
nothing  :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
«t  Athena,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion,  whose 
>ucce«  was  brilliant.   (Diod.  xvi.  74,  Ac;  PhiL 
Ep.  od  Ath.  op.  Dem.  p.  163;  Plut.  Phoe.  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
ism general,  Proxenus.    Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
says  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  kittles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.  (Polyaen.  iv.  2 ; 
Aesch.  e.  Cte*.  p.  74 ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  300 ;  see 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  sec.  4  ;  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp.  293, 
'J5H.)    In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
I  haeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
escaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Lysiciea,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  (Diod.  xvi.  85,  88 ;  Wess.  ad 
iixu)   He  i»  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
nian orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  a  c.  335,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidemus. 
Plutarch,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us.  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  10; 
Plut.  Dem.  23.)    When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  b.  c  334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  (A nab.  i.  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  Ilium.    Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareius  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  B.  c.  333  by 
I'harnaliazus  and  Aut*  phmdates,  but  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Ait.  A  nab.  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)    From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  genera],  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
rashness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plut.  Pdop.  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent, 
though  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  best  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  politics  we  see  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  de  Fobs.  Leg.  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  political  interests  are  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  mnst  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing,  —  what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  man, — the  austere 
virtue  of  Phocion.    His  bad  faith  passed  into  a 
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proverb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country's  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  fall.  (Plut.  Pkoc  5 ;  Thcopomp.  ap. 
Athen.  I.  c  ;  Isocr.  de  Pace  ;  Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  37 ;  EubuL  ap.  Arid.  Itket.  I  15.  $  15 ;  Suid. 
$.  v.  Xapirros  ihrojrx'VsM.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES(Xdfrnt)  of  Mytilene,  an  officer  nt  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  («i<ro77«Wf), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  (*«pl  'AA^cutyor  laropuU)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenacus 
(i.  p  27,  d.,  iii.  p.  93,  c,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  b., 
vii.  p.  277,  a.,  x.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  f.,  xii.  p.  513,  £, 
514,  f.,  538,  b.,  xiii.  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  (Alt*. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort.  Ale*,  ii.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xii.  xiii.  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Gellius  (v. 2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  (Xdpi)t)«  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  third  century  B.  c  (Anon,  ad 
Here**,  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentnlus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  B.  c  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  imjmtbabilia  for  probability  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  famous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  largest.  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwards 
of  105  English  feet.  Pliny  (/.  c),  evidently  re- 
penting the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fall,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues  ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (a  c  292 — 
280),  and  it  co»t  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcctes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  city.  (u.  c.  303.)    The  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes.  There 
it  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  it*  legs  ex- 
tended over  the  month  of  the  harbour.  It  waa 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  years  after  its  erection,  (b.  c  224,  Euaeb. 
Ckron^  and  Ckrtm.  Patch,  sub  01.  139.  1  ;  Polyb, 
t.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
a.  c.  218.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodiaus  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  DyzanU  d*  VII  Orbit  Miraatlu,  c  iv. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV'., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  size,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inventor  iu  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  front  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhcl,  Doci,  Num.  ii.  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasche,  Lejr. 
Univ.  Itei  Num.  t.  v.  Ithodus,  A.,  k,  11,  &c) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  L  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacob*,  Comment,  i.  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  AncUutnntfcu  zu  24  Vorir'datn  uler  die 
A  n  Aoo/oyte,  pp.  1 99—20 1.)  [  1\  S.  ] 

CHA'RICLES  (XofiutA^j),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners {£rrrnTcd)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hcrmae  in  B.C.  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  tho  democracy. 
(Thuc.  vi.  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Mutt. 
p.  6.)  In  b.  c  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demoath-nes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  B.  c.  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  domiuant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  B.  c.  403.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  §§  24,  43,  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  31,  &c- ;  Arist. 
I'M.  v.  6,  eil.  Bekk.;  Lys.  c  End.  p.  125;  Isocr. 
de  B'uj.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charitle*  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
bouUhment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrant*.  [E.  E.J 


CHARICLEIDES  ( XopucAsBnj),  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  his 
called  "AKvcit  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  by  Athenseas 
(vii.  p.  325,  d.).  [E.  E.] 

CHAR1CLEITUS  (Xo^sitm),  one  of  tb. 
commanders  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  b,  c. 
1 90,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Psmphylia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [L  L] 

CHA'RICLES  (XapucXHs),  an  eminent  phv«- 
cian  at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attended  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  sute 
of  his  pulse,  a.  d.  37.  (Suet.  Tiber.  72;  Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pre- 
served by  Galen  (/At  Compo*.  Medieam.  tee.  Lmx*. 
ii.  1,2.  voL  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  etc.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  person.  [W.  A(».] 

CH  A'RICLO  (Xofji«A*;).  1.  The  wife  of  tie 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Carystu*,  Sit 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  other* 
of  Penes  or  of  Ocean  u*.  (SchoL  ad  Pad.  /V*. 
iv.  181;  Ov.  Met  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eoeres  and  mother  of 
Teiresia*.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teimia*. 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  {ran 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voicei  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  staff  at  suVly 
as  if  he  saw.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  $  7  ;  Callim.  /Ij/mt. 
in  Pall.  67,  &c.)  (Livj 

CIIARIDEyMUS(Xof/8»iMo«).  1.  Of  Ed***, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Ore  us  by  an  obscure  father,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Demosthenes  in  s 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (brm. 
c.  Ariutiicr.  p.  691.)    On  the  same  authority,  vc 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  ihiwtf 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  cw- 
mandcr  of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  capuia 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  **  free  companions."  [Ikx. 
c  Arittocr.  pp.  668,  669.)   In  this  capacity  be  ftnt 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  IphrnUf*. 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  a  c 
367.    At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  tbree 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Atbe 
nians,  and  delivered  hostage*  to  iphkrates  ft* 
the  performance  of  the  promise :  these,  on  brine 
superseded  by  Tiraotheu*,  he  entrusted  to  Chin- 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Arnphipolitan*  n 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  repair- 
ing them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  ps-»eJ 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostik  te 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.    In  a,  c.  360,  whe« 
Timothena  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amfif 
polis,  Chariderous  was  engaged  to  enter  tbe  seme* 
of  the  Olynthian*,  who  were  preparing  to  ielciA 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cardta  in  the  Cberw 
nesus,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
sented to  aid  them  against  Olynthus.   After  ti* 
failure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  tbe  *siw 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  entrrcd 
the  service  of  Memnon  and  Mentor,  brother* io- 
law  of  Artabazua,  who  had  been  impritooed  fcy 
Autophradates  but  whose  cause  they  nfll  bui* 
tained.   IAktabazi'S  No.  4. J    He  decei«d  h>» 
employers,  however,  and  seised  the  town*  of  N^T 
sis,  Ccbren,  and  Ilium  ;  but,  being  cWly  prn*4 
by  Artabsuus  after  his  release  Cram  prison,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  ia  bt»  beh*>U 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  CVrw 
nesus.  Artabazua,  however,  allowed  him  to  def*n 
uninjured,  by  th«  advice  of  Memnon  and  Mento:, 
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the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  des- 
tined for  the  Hellespont  under  Cephisodotus  ;  and 
Cbaridetnus,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  his  services  to  Cotys,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaeus.  (Dcm.  e.  ArisUxr.  pp.  669—674.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotys,  b.  c.  358,  he  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersobleptes,  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Cbersonesua. 
He  compelled  Cephiaodotu*  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  unfavourable  to  his 
country ;  and  though  Athenodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Berisades,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
MQtocythes,  which  C  hand  em  us  had  procured  from 
the  Cardians)  obliged  Cersobleptet  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chenonesua  to  Athens — yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabria*  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Euboean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
favourable to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  atOo- 
eroior,  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodorus,  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partizans  among  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
I>**m<>sthones  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.   (Dem.  c  Arutocr.  pp.  650, 
674—682;  Arist.  Rhri.  ii.  23.  §  17  ;  com  p.  Isocr. 
dt  Pae.  p.  169,  c.)    This  appears  to  have  been  in 
a.  c  357.    In  b.  c  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Ampbipolis  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 
iu  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (e.  Aristocr.  passim),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [CBRSOBLSPrRM.] 
In  B.C  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
M'as  ap[iointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  war.     In  conjunction  with  the 
01  vn thin ns,  he  ravaged  Pallcne  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  ;  but  be  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  up.  Diomys.  p.  735  ;  Theopomp. 
op.  AUucn.  x.  p.  436,  c.)   Henceforth  be  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford's  f.'reeee,  ch.  48,  sec  1 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece, 
vol.  v.  p.  192,  note  4,  vol  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  in  a  c.  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polis,  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
for  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  SfwAwusKflV  wort  in6^mrov  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  OlyniA.  ii.  p.  19,  ad  fin. 
(Theopomp.  op.  Suid.  ».  v.  rt  fori  to  «V  ro»f 
Annoodivovi  +4AunruroIr,  K.  r.  A. ;  comp.  Diod 
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xiii.  49 ;  De  inarch.  &  Dem.  p.  91,  ad  Jin*)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Athenians 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion's  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  murder,  b.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event.  (Plut.  P/wc.  16,  Dem.  22 ; 
Aesch.  c.  Cte».  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
b.  c  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Denudes.  Chari- 
demus, being  thus  obliged  to  leave  bis  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
a.  c  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
Anab.  i.  10;  Plut.  Dem.  23,  Phoe.  17;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30 ;  Deinarch.  r.  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wesseling.  (Ad Diod. 
Lc.)  [K.E.] 

CHARIDEMUS  (Xopttiwioj),  a  Creek  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Krasistratus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb. 
Acut.  iil  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenes,         [W.  A.  O.] 

CHARILA'US  (Xo^Aoor).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrius,  tyrant  of  Sumos.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Sylosou,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaiis,  who  was  some- 
what entry,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fall 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Samian*  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  hi. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Nvmphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Samnite  war  (b.c  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Sarouite garrison.  (Liv.viii. 25,26.)  [E.E.] 

CHARILA'US  (Xapl\aos)9  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet.  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  B.  c  328.  (Fabric,  BtU. 
Gruec  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.) 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (Xoo/Aooi, 
Xd>«AAof),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes, 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
bare  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut.  Lyc.  3;  Paus.  ii.  36;  Just 
iii.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Plat.  Rep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  I 
on  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile  at  first 
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alarmed  Charilaus  for  his  personal  safety ;  bat  he 
Boon  became  reinsured,  and  co-operated  with  hie 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  hit  plans.  (Pint  Lye 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle's statement  {Polii.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
aristocratic  government  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaiis,  which  latter 
account  again  is  still  leu  reconcileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (/.  c),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycurgus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  offered  as  an  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirlwall.  (Greecw,  vol.  L  p.  299,  Ac.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaus  was  en- 
gaged successfully  in  a  war  with  the  Argives, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  He 
aided  also  bis  colleague  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  border- town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  of 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Arcadians ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaders by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaus  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Paus.  iii.  2,  7,  viil  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Charilaus,  see  Clinton. 
(Fast.  i.  p.  140,  &c.)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod,  i. 
65 ;  Larch,  ad  loe.t  viiu  131;  comp.  Clint  Fad.  i. 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  £.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.   (Quaest.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xdptt),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Grace.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (//.  xviiL  382.) 
Hcsiod  ( Theog.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charites.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis,  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  oa 
wc  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beautiful  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adorns  it  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithea  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plural  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (CM.  xviiL  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
scribed ;  the  most  common  account  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hern,  Eurynomc, 
Eunomia,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Thtog.  907,  Ac.;  Apollod.  i.  3.  4  1  ; 
Pind.  Of.  xiv.  15;  Pburnut.  15;  Orph.  Hymn. 
59.  2 ;  Stat  Tkeb.  ii.  286 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euan  the  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 
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The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  our  Claris,  ac 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  the 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  Ultimate  that  be 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  division  of  them  into  classes.  Hesiod  distinctly 
mentions  three  Charites  «hi«  nan  if*  are  Eophro- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  at  well 
as  these  names  subsequently  became  generally 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re- 
tained their  ancient  and  established  n amber.  TLu 
the  Spartans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  ami 
Phaenna,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  nmaivr, 
Auxo  and  Hegemone,  who  were  worshipped  tsrrr 
from  the  earliest  times.  Heniie»ianax  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Paus.  ix.  35.)  Sostratw  fa-. 
Eudath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1665)  relate*  that  Aptadiii 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cale,  and  Lit- 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  «x 
another,  and  wheu  Teiresius  awarded  the  pro?  v» 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  as  aid 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  s  bescufil 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  best 
Cale  in  this  passage  luis  led  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  (//.  xviiL  Si'3)  mention*  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithea  arid  Cale,  and 
that  KoAif  should  accordingly  be  written  by  i 
capital  initial. 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  ire 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  hear: 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  Sfc  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Gracefulness  *>& 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  are  therefore attnbsfcd 
to  them.  (Horat.  Gsrw.  iii.  21,22;  Pind.  (L 
xiv.  7,  &c)  They  are  mostly  described  as  bow 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  u 
real  joy  exists  only  in  circles  where  the  indiridiul 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  «b>«t 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  beauty  a 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  victory ;  nd 
the  leas  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freely  a  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  lie 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  besnty  v> 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  godi  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  can*  * 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  Hepbaestss,  the 
divine  artist  The  moat  perfect  works  of  srt  ire 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  sod  tb* 
greatest  artists  nre  their  favonrites.  The  gent> 
ness  and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  i 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  i 
ing  the  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hot.  Otrm.  ul 
19.  15 ;  Pind.  Oi.  xiii.  18),  and  by  their  act** 
ponying  Aphrodite  and  Eros-  (Horn.  Oi.  ^ 
364,  xviiL  194  ;  Pans,  vi  24.  $  5.)  They  si* 
R-sMSt  Hermes  and  Peitbo  to  give  grace  to  rtV 
quence  and  persuasion  (Hesiod.  Op.  63k  swl 
dom  itself  receives  its  charms  " 
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however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  fctwrrd 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  <V**k**r*  ,l* 
<piki)<rlfto\voi.  For  the  same  reason  they  ut  »* 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they  lire  to- 
gether in  Olympus.  (Hea.  Taeoo.  64;  Ean> 
Here.  fmr.  673 ;  Theocrit  xvi.  in  fin.)  Ports  trt 
inspired  by  the  Moses,  but  the  application  ofih'* 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  Crsu^< 
of  the  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Chante* 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (OrauV)  u 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence.  W  wto'1 
tliey  were  led  by  the  mcauiiig  of  the  w««d 
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in  their  own  language.  (Senec  D$  Bern/.  L  3  ; 
comp.  Diod.  t.  73.) 

The  wormhip  of  the  Charites  was  believed  to 
hare  been  first  introduced  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
rlos  or  Eteocies  the  son  of  Cephissus  in  the  valley 
of  that  river.  (Pane,  ix.  35.  §  1;  Theocrit  xvi. 
J  04;  Find.  OL  xiv.)  At  Orchomenos  and  in  the 
i»land  of  Paros  a  festival,  the  %apUfi*  or  x*prrij©-ia, 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho- 
ratnos  they  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rude  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocies. 
(Pans.  ix.  38.  §  1  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statue, 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athena,  Elis  Hermione,  and  others. 
(Pans.  I  22.  %  8,  iL  3-4.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  5.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
panions of  other  gods,  such  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  the  Horae,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterward*  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pau&anias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
B»oally  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
dufer  accenting  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend ;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
favourite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  Jlfytkol.  BUderb. 
ii.  p.  215,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 

CHARI'SIUS  (XapfViot),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
«a*  in  Arcadia.    (Paua.  viiL  3.  §  1  j  Stcph.  Byz. 

[L.S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  (Xapfotos),  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (Cic. 
Brut.  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus  must  have 
Wen  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
former  writer  (x.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilins  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ad  Rutil.  Lup.  L  10;  Westemiann,  Gtsck. 
*er  Grieeh.  BeredtwmkeiL  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadclphians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  general  council  held  at  Ephcsus,  a.  n.  431, 
Antonra*  and  James,  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  commendatory  letters  from  Anas  ta- 
nas and  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
•ereral  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  Qua rtodedman i  (Nean- 
°*r,  Kirchnuftack.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  faith  tinctured  with  the 
Keitorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  council  assembled  at  Ephesus,  Charisius  accused 
before  the  fathers  that  composed  it  Anastasius 
rhotius,  and  James  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  they 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphinn*. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  own 
faith,  harmonizing  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  tho 
Ephesian  council,  a.  d.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  tho 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photius  the  subscribings  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  tho 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Sacnr 
saMda  Concilia,  edited  by  Labbe  and  Cossart,  vol. 
iii.  p.  673,  Ac,  Paris  1671,  folio.  Sec  also 
Cave's  Historia  Literuria,  pp.  327,  328,  ed.  Lond. 
1688,  foL  [S.D.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Herennius 
Modestinus  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. **  Hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere," 
says  the  celebrated  Jac  Godefroi  ( AI annate  Juris, 
i.  7),  **  sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dicere  vcre  liceat."  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus  do  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquila  or  Furius  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval.  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisius  and  Hermogenianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons  to 
be  assigned  to  tho  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogenianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  cites  Modes- 
tinus with  applause  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  a  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig-  1.  tit.  1 1.  a  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  praetorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Cons tAn tine  the  Great,  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit. 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantino 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit  5.  a  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
**  Arcadius  qui  et  Charisius"  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (de  Maoist.  Pap.  Rom.  i.  c.  14),  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelitu  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius  as  if  it  were  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Curtu  rather  than  X0?"*  The  jurist, 
according  to  Panziroli  [de  Clar.  Jur.  Jmterpp.  pp. 
13,  59),  was  tho  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Cams  Carinus  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, a.  D.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diocletianus  and  Maximianus 
addressed,  a.  n.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  a  27.)  Panziroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisius  (Vat  M.S. ;  vulg. 
lect  Charissirous),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  a  9.)  These 
identifications  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
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age  Three  works  of  Charisius  are  cited  in  the 
Digest.  Four  extracts  (Dig.  22.  tit  5.  s.  1  ;  Dig. 
22.  tit.  5.  a.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  s.  25  ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  a.  10)  are  made  from  his  Liber  singularis 
de  Testibus  ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18)  from  his 
Liber  singularis  de  Muncribus  civil  ibus ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  un.)  from  his  Liber  singularis 
de  Officio  Praefecti  proetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  passage  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.  s. 
un,),  he  is  styled  raagistcr  libcllorum,  and  Cujas 
(Olnts.  vii.  2),  probably  suspecting  that  he  held 
office  under  Cons  tan  tine,  conjectures  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  for,  as  Hitter  has  remarked 
(ad  Heineccii  Jlisioriam  Jur.  Rom.  §  358),  even 
under  Valentinianus  the  younger,  Rome  was  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  paganism,  held  the  highest  dignities  even 
in  the  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
from  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms,  e.  g.  participate)  regimen- 
turn,  tneunctabUe^  muaus  cumelasiae,  (Joe.  Godefroi, 
ad  Cod.  Tkeodot.  11.  tit  30.  s.  16;  GuiL  Grot 
Vitae  Juriac.  ii.  11;  Chr.  Rau,  de  Aur.  Arc  Ciia- 
ritio.  Vet.  Jurisc.%  4to ,  Lips.  1773;  Ziraraera, 
R.R.  G.  i.  §  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHARI  SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER,a 
Latin  grammarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
Institutions  Grammatical,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  proocmium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject  such 
as  Flovius  Caper,  Velius  Longus,  Terentius  Scau- 
nis,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
manus,  from  whom  whole  chapters  ore  cited,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Ars  Gramtnatica  of 
Diomedcs,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedcs,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Servius  [Comminianus],  therefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Priscian,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  D.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Goths.  W'c 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cymitiius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
sius,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1532;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabricius 
Chemnicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
8vo.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
«nce  the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS. ; 
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the  third,  included  in  the  u  Granimaticao  Latiiue 
A  uc tores  Antiqui,"  of  Putschius,  Hanov.  4to.  1M.S, 
professes  to  be  far  more  complete  and  accumse  than 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  sdditionJ 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  J  anas  Doun,  ii 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  and 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Niebahr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  sad 
making  extracts  from  the  Neapolitan  MS.  origin- 
ally employed  by  Cyminius,  which  anords  meant 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text  These 
materials  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  LiodV 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  at 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putschius  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  Tbc*e 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  form* 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  C**j»j* 
Grammaticorum  Latinorum  Veterum,"  Lips>  4to. 
1840.  (Funccius,  De  inerii  at  dtcrrpita  U*gm* 
latino*  Sauxtutc^  c.  iv.  §  11;  Osann,  Bekrcot  :«r 
Grieck,  umd  Rom.  LitteraturpeseL  voL  ii.  p.  319: 
Lersch,  Die  Spraehi-hU^soptue  der  Alien,  \oi  i 
p.  163.)  [W.R.] 

CHA'RITKS.  [Charis.] 

CHA'RITON  (Xaplrvr)  of  Aphrodisias, a tsirti 
of  Curia,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Gnw* 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself ;  but  the  name  » 
probably  feigned  (from  x&p*'  and  'AtyoM-ni),  u 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  vr. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  (trvypof**} 
of  the  orator  Athcnagoraa,  evidently  reirmng  it 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  ThocydiJr* 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  H«n>> 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Hennocrates  is  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton's  work,  which  is  a  romance,  is 
eight  books  on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callir- 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title,  Xapirmros  'Affrf*- 
o(tu>S  tiv  **pl  Xaiptaw  Kai  KoAAifJ/M*  iprr**» 
tifiyrtftAruv  Koyot  4.  The  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  presently  followed 
by  her  burial.  She  comes  to  life  ag.an  in  the  tocA 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, she  is  restored  to  Chaereas.  The  inch 
dents  are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  iafierwf 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatiua,  Heiindorus,  Loa^u> 
and  Xcnophon  of  Kphesus.  Nothing  is  ka»«n 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  lime  of  the  aatto. 
The  critics  place  htm  variously  between  the  £ha 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  genen»l 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotx  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  frwa 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  D'Omlk, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Reiske,  m 
3  vols.  4to.  AmsL  1750.  The  comineotary  «< 
D*Orville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  in- 
dent author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additions! 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1 783.  A  very 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  kj 
Heync,  Leipx.  1753.  and  Schneider,  Ltipx,  1S"»; 
into  French  by  Larcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  a 
the  Bibliothrque  des  Romans  Grecs,  Par.  179i)» 
and  Pallet,  1775  and  1784 ;  into  Italian  by  H.  A. 
GiacoroeUi,  Rom.  1752,  and  others;  into  Eafi*± 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt,  1764.  [P.  S.) 
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CHA'RITON  (Xap/rwr),  aa  oculist,  who  Uved 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a*  one 
of  hit  medical  formulae  it  quoted  by  Galen  (/> 
JntiL  ii.  13.  toI.  jut.  p.  180),  and  also  by  Aetius 
(ir.  1,  18,  p.  620).  lie  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
Micient  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
*ogth  by  C  O.  Kuhn,  in  his  Index  Medicorum 
Lkularioram  inter  Grueco*  Romananjue^  Lips.  1829, 
4to.,  hoc  iL  p.  3,  &c  See  also  Kuhn 's  Additam. 
<td  EUmck.  Medic.  Yet,  a  J.  A.  Fabricio^  <$<*.  cx- 
UAw,  Lip*.  1826,  4to.,  fasc  iv.      [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARI'XENA  (Xop^a),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  br  Eustathius,  who  calls  her  iroi^rpta 
Ko>wf*ir*r.  (Ad  Iliad,  711.)  Aristophanes  al- 
lades  to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
Ideograph  crs  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
laplyiog  that  she  was  ''silly  and  foolish."  (Ecde- 
mr.  943 ;  Suidas,  a.  v. ;  Etymol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
chms,  t.  r.  M  Xap&intt.)  She  is  said  to  have 
bi?«i  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
[Etpa.  Mag.  and  Hesych.  L  e.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  ber  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
an  erotic  poetess  has  been  understood  as  indicating 
•hat  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hesychius  (dpx*la  cZaa)  perhaps 
ioifilt  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHARI'XENUS  (Xop^wf)  or  CHAIU'X- 
FNES  (XityM^cVcs),  a  physician,  who  probably 
liT«d  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
raontioned  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  Several  of 
hi*  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  bv 
Galen  and  Actios  (Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
**.  Loe.  hi.  3,  v.  3,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  voL  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Act.  De  Med. 
ii.  4,52,  p.  -106.)  f\V.  A.  O.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  philosopher.  [Ciiarmidks.] 

CHA'RMIDES  (Xapfiibrjs).  1.  An  Athenian, 
mi  of  Glaucon,  wi«  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother 's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
tlw  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
mail  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
(Comp.  Hcind.  ad  Plat.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
tie  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
•lulogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
»nd  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  *  Protagoras "  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
ijipponicuj.  [See  p.  567,  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  tbnt  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  So- 
cme*,  and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidenco  deprived 
fm  country  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  a  c  404  he  was 
"'>e  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
.^M)re  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
"f  the  Pciraecus,  and  he  was  slain  fighting  against 
1  hrasybulus  at  the  battle  of  Munvchia  in  the  same 
(Xcn.  Mem.  iii.  6,  7,  Hell,  ii.  4.  §  19 ; 
fchneid.  adloc.) 

2  Called  also  Charmadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
"f  Cldtomachus  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
fnnipanion  (as  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Hhilo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
wi<l  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fir»t  century  B.  c  Cicero,  writing  in  b.  c.  45, 
•peaks  of  him  as  recently  dead.  (  Tutc  />**/>.  i.  24.) 
(>n  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was. re- 
writable for  his  eloquenco  and  for  the  great  com- 
P*»»  and  rctentivencss  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
•ftpbieal  opinions  were  doubtless  coincident  with 
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those  of  Pmi.n.  (Tic.  Acad.  Quant,  iv.  6,  Orat.  16, 
de  Orat.  ii.  88;  Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  24  ;  Fabric.  Ml  J. 
Crate,  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [K. 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xaptfvos),  an  Atheniun  gene- 
nil,  who  \b  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  us  com- 
ing to  Sam os  in  B.  c.  412.  Samos  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charm  inns)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser- 
vice he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ship*,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  llalicaruassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Time.  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  Thetmoph.  804.)  [A.H.C.J 

CHARMI'NUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  harniost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyroan 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthcs,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  B,  c.  399.  (Xen.  Atiub.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  &c.  Hell,  iii  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  be  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon's  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anal>. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §§  13—19,  56.)  [  K.  K.J 

CHARM1S  (Xdpfus),  a  physician  of  Marseilles 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  u.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fame  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
//.  A7,  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  fnuu 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/.  10*.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damocrutes,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Autvi. 
ii.  1,  4,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)      [W.  A.  G.J 

CHAROF/ADES  (XayK>«d3t,f),  called  Chariade* 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
Inches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (a.  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc.  iii.  86,90;  Diod.  xii.  51.)  [A.H.C.J 

CHARON  (Xipvvy,  a  son  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — ucross 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  295, 
Ac;  Senec.  Here.  fur.  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  buriaL  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  28. 
§  1  ;  Juvcn.  iii.  267  ;  Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lcsche  of  Delphi 
I  by  Polysnotus.  [L.S.J 
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CHARON  (Xapow),  a  distinguished 
who  exposed  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  n.  c.  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  §  3;  Plut.  Pelop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Soc.  passim.)  [E.  E.J 

CHARON  (Xd^wK),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsacus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {deAnim.  AC*) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  (a.  p.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
(ytv6fitvos)  in  the  time  of  Darcius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a.  c.  464) ;  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  B.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  & 
for  off  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  01.  69  or  8.  c.  504.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  b.  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  TJtein.  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistocles 
to  Asia  in  b.  c.  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas  :  1.  Aidnywutd.  2.  Yltpeucd. 
3.  'E\\i)yiK&.  4.  U*pl  Aafttyditou.  5.  AtGvicd. 
6.  "Opoi  Aa/ufxurnKtt*',  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schweighaeuscr  proposes  to 
substitute  cSpoi  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annals  of  Lampsacus.  7.  tlpv- 
rdvtis  1\  'Apxorrts  ol  v£v  AoK«Saifwvittv9  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Krfosis  w6\(uiv.  9.  Kpirnirtt 
10.  TltplvKous  6  iter  is  to*V  'HpaxXtltav  (TttjAwk. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hccataeus  and  X  an  thus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuxer,  Heidelberg,  1 806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
M killer,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grarc  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Pint,  dc 
Mid.  Viri.  $.  v.  Aofi\f<(jr>7 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  583 ; 
Paus.  x.  38 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V.  H.  i.  15; 
Schol.  ail  A  poll.  Ilhod.  ii.  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hist. 
Graec.  b.  i.  c.  1 ;  Clint  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Snid.  s.  v. ;  Voss.  de 
Hint.  Graec.  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (SuicLs.*.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Argonautica*  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  b.  iii.  c.  21 ;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  20,  1 38,  144,  415,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rkod.  il  1054.)    [E.  E.] 

CHARON  DAS  (XapaVoar),  n  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tena, who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chatcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancfe, 
Naxos,  Lrontini,  Euboca,  Mylar,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lia,  and  Rhegium.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  u  e.  before 
B.  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who. 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  B.  c.  476, 
These  f:icts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12) :  viz.. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
mined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das, 44  tlie  best  of  their  /cllotr-citizen*^  to  draw  up 
a  codo  of  laws  for  their  use.    For  Thurii,  as  we 
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"have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  ChalcidLm 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  a  c.  4  4  ■  >. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  BenuVy  (Phalarn,  p. 
367,  Ac),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  r>*  a» 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thunain 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  (/W  it. 
1 2)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  w»- 
tocracy,  whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  Styior,  and  the  cx>ns> 
tution  of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  waViT»;ix 
hr)uoKpariK6v.  Again,  we  Irani  from  t  happy  for- 
rection  made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  pu*ae?  <  f 
the  Politics  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  pecoliarity  m 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  h<*  first  introduce 
the  power  of  prosecuting  false  witnesses  (W»«Tfit  ;. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  fartf  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  v-i 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  li^i 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  wr  sjc 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Protagoras  wa*  ib- 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling's  note  on  l>> 
dorus,  Ac,  where  Bentley 's  arguments  are  «uns*d 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  the  x 
connt  of  his  pscudo- Charondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  bis  sword  before  hf 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  »m  <f 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  th»  h* » 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  tid  Af  clAAa  jro>»or  i-snp*. 
and  immediately  stabbed  hinjsclt  This  aned'*' 
is  also  told  of  Diocles  of  Syracuse,  and  of  ZaJe^  '. 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  §  5)  sgwrt 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  TVn^fy 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  n 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  U\tt  nn.>i 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgircr  a  Ai*>y<* 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  eren  eonfrnrd  * 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  Iambiich.  I'if.  lyiy 
c  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  CSsroovia* 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  tn- 
thentic,  since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Thuv 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  rnacta,  that  sll 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  r»7 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  w 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  fin? 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  P!> 
to's  Laws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probab  v 
in  verse.  (  A  then.  xiv.  p.  6 1 9. )  The  fragorBti  ' 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne'»  ^«*" 
eulay  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  kc  [G.  E.  L  I'.] 

CHAROPS  (Xdpo*),  bright-eyed  or  joyf«: 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  which  V 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  »?< 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brooght  foni 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Pans.  ut.  St. 
§4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  being* .oft;.* 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Horn.  lh»m.  »  ^ 
194;  Hvgin.  Fab.  I8l.)  I^^l 

CHAROPS  (Xdpo}).    I.  A  chief  amon: 
Epeirots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  tbfif 
with  Philip  V.,  and,  by  sending  a  shephwd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  array  ow  uk 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macfdoni^^ 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislodge  Philip  front 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeim*,  ac.  \^ 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxviL  13;  Liv.  xxiiL  >. 
11  ;  Pint  Flam.  4.)    In  a.     192,  Char«p» 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Ant»* 
chus  the  Great,  who  was  wintering  st  Chskn  w 
Euboea.    He  reprriiented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attack*  of 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitant*  of  thr  rr*' 01 
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Greece,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  excuse  them 
from  siding  with  him  unless  he  felt  himself  strong  ' 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con-  I 
tinned  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13.)  [E.  E.] 
2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
grandfather,  who  is  called  «oAdr  nAyaQis  by  Poly- 
bius. (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antuious  and  Cephalus  were 
driven  iu  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[  Axtinol's]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  toAemilius 
Paullus  at  Amphipolis,  in  B,  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Liv.  xlv. 
31 ;  Diod.  Etc  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
barously abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  **  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  apiin  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty. " 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  JKm. 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
r  fii&ed  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senate's  sentence.  The  year  157  b.  c.  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  21,  22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
»Charopus"by  Livy.  [E.  E.J 

CHARO'PUS.  [Charops.] 
CHARTAS  (Xd/mu)  and  SYADRAS  (2wo> 
*>as),  statuaries  at  Sparta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Euchcirus  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Rhegium,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Rhegium.  (Pans,  vi.  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Cbartas  and  Syadras  nourished  about 
540  B.  c,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
figure*,    (Herod,  i.  70.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scvlla.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (Xtfeaw,  X/A«r). 
1.  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  century  b.  c.  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
speaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peisistratus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (sl  c  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  in  OL  56.  (a.  a  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Akidamas  the  rhetorician  (ap.  Aritt,  liheL  ii.  23. 


$  1 1)  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prise  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Cotnp.  Gell.  L  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — \4yovra  /u/)  tttvuv 
rfi»  x<*if>a'  /urn***  7*^.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  ho  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Lat'rt.  i.  68 — 73;  Menag.  adloc.;  Plat. 
Prolog,  p.  343 ;  Plut.  de  Ei  ap.  1*1  ph.  3 ;  Ael.  V.  H. 
iii.  1 7  ;  Pcrizon.  ad  toe. •  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  32  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  Viri.  ei  Vii.  p.  552,  ed.  Wees ; 
Arist.  llhet.  ii  12.  §  14  ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  com  p. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  loc.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Clcomenes  III.  in  a  c 
220,  bis  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Hcracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property" — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively failed  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  effected  bis  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.  (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  IE.  E.] 

CHEILOSIS  (XstWs).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  Iambli- 
chus  (de  Vit.  Pyth,  36,  ad  fin. )  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysander  [Aois  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalribecus,  Cheilon  is  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea,  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  fathers  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  **  so  that,  bad  not  Cleombrotus," 
*ays  Plutarch,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost." 
( Plut.  Aois,  11,  12,  16 — 18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (Xaplffoipos),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Epbors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
|  xerxes,  B.  c  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his 
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march  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.    (Diod.  xiv  19,  21 ; 
Xen.  Amth.  i.  4.  §  3.)  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Clcarchus  sent  him  with  other*  to  Ariaeus  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].  After 
the  arrest  of  Clcarcbus  and  the  other  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  I<acedaeraonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.     In  this  post  we  find  him  subsequently 
acting  throughout  tho  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.    In  fact  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.    (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Anab.m. 
2.  §  33,  &c,  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38—43,  5.  §§ 
1-6,  ir.  1.  §§  6,  15-22,  2.  §  23,  &c,  iii.  $§8, 
25,  &c,  6.  §§  1—3.)    When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapczus  on  the  Euxine,  Cheirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe  ;  but 
he  was  not  successful  in  his  application.  (Diod. 
xir.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Si  nope,  he  was  chosen  commander  in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.    (Anab.  vi.  1.  §§  18—33.) 
Cheirisophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Hcracleots ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.     Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Calpe  furnished  by  Clean- 
der,  the  Spartan  llarmost  at  Byzantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portiou  of  the  army.    With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safety  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.    (Xen.  A  nab,  vL 
2.  *  4.  4.  §  11.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (X«pf<ro$>of),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Paws.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  b.  c.  5o"6). 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  tho  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  (Curj>. 
Inttrip.  L  p.  19);  but  his  arguments  are  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  PausaniuK 
doct  not  say  that  Chcirisophus  made  his  own 
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statue,  is  not  satisfactory.  (Epochen^  pp.137— 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  rant 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  of  the 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (xvp. 
ff<xp6s).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  an1,  hie- 
daluB  (AaioaXos)  the  son  of  Eupalamns  {EvraA* 
fu>$),  Eucbeir  (Ei/**1*),  Chersiphron  (XtpwppmrU 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedal os  i*  no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  tbt 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  r.i 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artists  really  existed  ar.d 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  prrn  to 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  beJongrd  ta 
families  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaeacc. 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  112,&c.) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  Dioaytu*, 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whettrr 
Cheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  rtatnr  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.) 

CHEIRON  (Xttpwy),  the  wisest  and  jurteUof 
all  the  centaurs.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  631.)    He  *a*  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  father  Pekus  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  hu 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  whkn  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  (//.  xri.  143,  xix. 
390.)  According  to  Apou*0*10™*  (»-  2.  §  4),  Chfi-* 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.    Hp  lived  m 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  at- 
taurs,  was  expelled  by  the  Lapitbae  ;  but  «fri£<n 
were  offered  to  him  "there  by  the  MagnetUM  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  and  the  family  of  the  Cb«- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  <U»b> 
gwUhed  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  vm 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  Sympnt.  iii-  1; 
Mailer,  Orchum.  p.  249.)    Cheiron  hiuweif  hai 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  tati 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine, »«"«, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecv.  (Xen-CJr  '• 
1 ;  Philostr.  Hrr.  9,  Icon,  il  2 ;  Pind.  Pt/tk  ix.  t.V) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  torr 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Cit- 
ron in  these  arts.   His  friend tdiip  with  Peleu*,*™ 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Cb«»- 
ron  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  other  ceotaarv 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  Lealw 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  «w 
cealed.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c.)    Cheiron  far- 
ther informed  him  in  what  manner  he  mifbt  srxa 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  marry  a 
mortal.    He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  ut 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  when 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voysff,  f* 
many  of  the  heroos  were  his  friends  sad  pap:  *• 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554;  Orph.  Arpm.  375,  Ac) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  frkaJ 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  thi*  t*r* 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  dunw 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthiau  boar,  Hcrac'** 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  cenUtirv  »h« 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  *>f  Mals«- 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  amnv*  stnici 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  liw 
any  longer,  and  gavo  his  immortality  to  Proow- 
tbeus.    According  to  others,  Cheiron,  iu  kokiac 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  bi«  foot,  *^ 
wounded  himself.   (Ovid.  Fa*,  v.  3f  7  ;  Hyp* 
AW.  A>tr.  ii.  3H.)    Zeus  placed  Cbcin.n  kav-« 
the  star*.    He  hud  been  married  to  N  n»  «  t'ha- 
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He  In,  and  his  daughter  Endcis  was  the  mother  of 
I'eleu*.  (ApoHod.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
toblest  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
aad  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  savage  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possesses  the  latter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
claean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
mJus.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §  7,  y.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  arc  riding  on  his  back.  (A/us. 
FitrGrmsnt.  i.  52  ;  Bbttiger,  Vusengcmalde^  iii. 
p.UJ,&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHrTLIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
it  did  by  Cicero  to  have  given  all  his  decisions 
during  );is  city  practorship  (u.c  7-1)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
vheu  Verrcs  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pseudo-Asconius  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
v.  13, 15,  ii.  47,  iv.  32 ;  Pseudo-Aacon.  p.  193; 
SchoL  Vatic,  p.  376,  ed.  Orelll) 

CHELI'DONIS  (X«\ioWj),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  peat  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Clconymus,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
*m  of  Areas  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
non  from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrbus  to  attempt 
toe  conquest  of  Sparta  in  u.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
alarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  mil  into  her  husband's 
hinds ;  bat  Pyrrbus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, —  a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
•^u*  (op.  Alien,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  rather.  (Plut  Pyrrh.  26— 
28.)  [E.  E.J 

CHELO'NE  (X«*«J«i),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
regard of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
cended from  Olympus,  threw  Cbelone's  house, 
»hieh  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
4  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
«n  her  back.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  509.)      [L.  S.J 

CHEOPS  (X*oif),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
feto  sad  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
**d  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
"»t  sad  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
°f  his  subject*.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Ihemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
™*T*  intervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampsinitus 
»d  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124 — 127;  Larchcr,  ad 
Diod.  L  63.)  [Cephrkn.]  [E.  E.J 

CHKPHKKN.  [Cbphrxn.J 

CHERA  (Xqpa),  a  surn;une  of  Hera,  which  was 
M*Ted  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
°*  rMasgus.  He  bad  brought  up  Hera,  and 
«i*cted  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
*****  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
pwwo*  u>  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  iral$ ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  ri\tta ;  and 
a  third  in  which  Bhe  was  worshipped  ns  the  xnp*, 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'RSIPIIRON  (X<pal<pPwv)  ,  or,  ns  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTES1PHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagcnes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Kphesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonization  [Artemis,  p.  370,  n.J  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.2.§4.) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.  a, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.    The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  B.  c.  GOO.     To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  Ihosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool.    This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodorus  of  Samoa.  [Theodorus.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.   The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (a.  c.  560.)    This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  92),  thnt  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.    This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagcnes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars ;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.    It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid  : 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
Herortratuh  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  B.  c  356.    It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  Btates  of  Asia  Minor.    It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dsinocratbs. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.    Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.    We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagcnes.  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.    The  temple  was 
Oc tasty le,  Dipteral,   Diastyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.    Tho  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  was  discovered, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodarus.  Thirty-six  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  cc//u),  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopas. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  a.  21  :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  a.  56,  and  especially  Vitruv.  iv.  1. 

7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Cbcrsiphron  and  Metngenes  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  x.  6, 
7,  or  x.  2.  §§  11,  12,  ed.  Schneider ;  Plin.  xxxvi. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (it  pp.  1 6, 20, 
Brunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Chersi- 
phron  and  Mctagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  //.  .V.  vii.  25.  s.  38,  xvi.  87.  •.  79, 
xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  7,  vii.  Praef. 
§  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641  ;  Li  v.  i.  45;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  9 ;  Philo  Byzant.  de  VII  Orb.  Mime. 
p.  18;  Hirt,  Ternpel  tier  Diana  von  Ephetu*^  Bcrl. 
1807,  Gexhkhte  drr  Baukunst,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Kn*che,  Lex.  Univ.  Ret  Num.  s.  v.  Ephciria,  Ephe- 
nu  ;  Eckhcl,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)     [P.  S.] 
CHI'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Arching,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 
CHILO  orCILO.  [Cilo.] 
CHIMAERA  (Xf/iaipa),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.    She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
darus,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.    (Horn.      vL  180,  xvi  328 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)    According  to  Hesiod 
{Tltcog.  319,  dec),  Bhe  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  Tputityakos  or  rpiminaros.   (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634  ;  Eurip.  /o»,  203,  dec.  ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  3,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellernphon,  and 
Virgil  {Am.  vi  288)  places  her  together  with  other 
monsters  nt  the  entrance  of  Orcus.    The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chhnaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii. 
106,  v.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &c\  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.    In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.      [L.  S-1 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Ucrmanicns, 
probably  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  Suppl.  Inscr.  ad  Nov.  The*.  Murat.  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.S.] 
CIIIOMA'RA  {Xiondpa^  wife  of  Ortingoii, 


CHIONE. 

king  of  Galutin,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Roman* 
when  Cn.ManliusVulso  invaded  Gabtia,  a>c.  180. 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  haadi 
she  fell.  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  Lvre 
sura  for  her  ransom ;  and  when  he  had  denvered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  them 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  ihe  camd 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  bead 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  xxii.  21,  and  ap.  Htt.  dt 
Mul.  Virt.  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  VaL  Max.  ri.  1. 
Erlcrn.  2  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.)  Polyb?-* 
says  (L  <?.),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sard  is  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  px*i 
sense.  [  E.  L] 

CHION  (Xfsfr),  the  son  of  Matris,  a  not*  citi- 
sen  of  Heracleia,  on  the  Pontus,  was  a  disciple  cl 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonide). 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (a.  c  3o3.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cot  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  others  were 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor 
tures,  and  the  city  foil  again  beneath  the  wont 
tyranny  of  Satyras,  the  brother  of  Gearchm. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bckker ;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  u- 
cribed  to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  conndenhi* 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  sp miens.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  law 
Platonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  ia 
the  Aldino  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  Vewt. 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  AureL  Aliob.  1606.  Tl* 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  bv  J.  Gueliu. 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Rostocb,  1583,  4^; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  ia  the 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  fauib 
book  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia,  by  the  same  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Ro&toch,  1584,  4 to.  A  awe  a*>- 
plete  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  oa  s  nt* 
recension  of  some  Mediccan  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Co  hems,  Lips,  and 
Dread.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  contaiuer 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  tint 
of  J.  Co  nr.  Grclli,  in  the  same  volume  with  ki» 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lipa.  181 6,8 vo.  It  contains  :b« 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  the  Prefer*  of  Cohe- 
res, and  the  Notes  of  Coheres,  Hoffinann,  sal 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffinann,  Prole?*.  * 
(  /itvtits  Epist.  Grate,  fu*uruui  edit,  tWWJi/*1  • 
Fabric.  DiU.  Oaee.  i.  p,  677.)  [P-  $0 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  u 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  w  ant 

of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitruv.  iii.  Prael) 

CHI'ONE  (X*oV»).  1.  A  daughter  of  Borru 
and  Orcithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetr*,  tad 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpns,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event.  *J* 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sen;  but  the  child  *» 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §3  2,  4 ; 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedal  ion,  who  was  belo«d 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  bcautr. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  snd  Phibunnion, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  Utter  of 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  fer  hanne 
found  fault  with  the  beauty  of  that  godde**,  and 
her  father  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  n<t 
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Parnassus,  but  in  falling  he  was  changed  by  A  polio 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  called  Philonis.  (Or. 
Afrt.  xi.  300,  kc  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200  ;  comp.  Au- 
tol  vccs.)  There  is  a  third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.    (Serv.  ad  Ara.iv.  250.)  [L.S.] 

CHIO'NIDES  (Xisiyttnr  and  Xuwf5ijs),  an  | 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  («.  r.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (wptrrarymvurriiw  Trjs  dpx<xla.i  *rwua> 
«*«»),  adding  tliat  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  B.  c  487*  (Clinton. 
snb  amm  )    On  the  other  baud,  according  to  a  pa»- 
in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c  3),  Chionides 
long  after  Epicharmus.  [ Epicharmuh.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  a  c. 
460;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Atbenaeus  (xiv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  rirwx0^  m  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratinus.    But  we  also  k-arn  from  Athenaeus  (/.  c 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  Tlrvxoi  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.    (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  Proley.  ad  Horn.  p.  lxix.  ;  Meineke, 
ilitt.  CriL  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarius,  d*  Com.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm.  in  AridoL  Poet  3.) 
However  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  fact,  attested  by 
Soidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
corned}',  —  not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Suaarion  was  long  before  him  [Susarion],  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Kuetes,  Euxenides,  and  My  11  us  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  SuBarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— "Hp«Mj  (a  correction  for'Hpws),  Urt»x°^  (see 
above),  XUmrax  if,  Aaaniptoi.  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  ITrs*xsf  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (/.  c,  and  iii.  p.  19),  e.),  the*HfMM>  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Suidas  (*.  v.  "Kyvos).  The  poet's  name  occurs  in 
Vitruvius.  (vL  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

C II  TON  IS  (X*oV«),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (01.  28—81),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  vi.  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2 :  AncJnonis 
is  the  same  as  this  Chionis;  see  Kruuse,  Otympia, 
pp.  243,201.) 

CH  I'ON  IS(Xfom),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
a.  c.  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclacus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclakuh.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
13.  §  4.)  [P.S.] 

CHIOS  (Xfoj),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6  ; 
Steph.  Bya.  t.v.  Xios.)  [L.  S.J 
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CHITO'NE  (Xivcirn),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  225  ; 
SchoL  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  «.  e.  XiToiria.     [L.  S.] 

CHIUS  AUFI'DIUS.    [Auhdius  Cuius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAairias),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, b.  c  2 1 1 ,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  (owratrr^fnfTtts)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlao- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acarnanian  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
At  talus  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28 — 39,  x.  41;  Li  v.  xxvi. 
24.)  [E.  E.J 

CHLOE  (Xao'ij),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Go 
Curotropho*.  ( Paus.  i.  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Mom. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  {Oed.  Col.  1600)  calls  her  AiuofrW 
*&X*oot.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lysixt.  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival  Oh  loeia,  see  Diet  of  Ant.  s.  v.  [L.  S.] 

CHLORIS  (XAwpfr).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboca, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  ber  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  $  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prize  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  16.  <  3.)  Apollodoms  (iii  5.  *  6)  aud  Hyginus 
(Fab.  i0,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
mcnos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  281,  &c.\ 
Paus.  x.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHLORUS.  [Conbtantius.] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Oundomar),  king  of  the  Alcmanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  a.  d.  35 1 .  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.   In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved  hi 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterward*  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  iu  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Strassburg.  Chnodoma- 
rius  had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alemanni,  viz.  Vestralpus,  Urius, 
Ursicinns,  Suomarius,  Hortarius,  and  Serapio,  the 
son  of  Chnodomarius'  brother  Mederichus,  whose 
original  name  was  Agcnarichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Ammiamis 
Marcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caeliua.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Strassburg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Ainm.  Marc  xvi. 
12;  Aurel.  Vict.  EpU.  c.  42;  Liban.  Orat.  10, 
12.)  [VV.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  {Xoipi\os  or  XoipiMos).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nike,  Cluierili  Samii  quae  supertttnL,  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary w  ith  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Welcker,  Die  G'riech.  Tra- 
yod.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  &  c  523  (Suid.  s.  r.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchua,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonidcs,  Anacreon,  Lasus,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  bad  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (ac.  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  Utter  first  exhibited  (ac.  499); 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prise  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  prize 
of  thu  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  $.  w.  Aioxfaos, 
nparlras.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  B.  c.  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (Cyrill.  Julian,  i.  p.  13,b.; 
Euscb.  Chron.  sub.  OL  74.  2 ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
fim  victory  (u.  c  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  L  e.  and 
Nuke,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  s.  r.). 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  drama*  nut 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  bat  s 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  early  ia  the  time 
of  Choerilus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  early  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  but  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  fint 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  eten  sf 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  indention  or 
great  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costmne 
(to??  wpotrvTeioix  iced  t p  cxtvp  rvr  <rroAwr  itt- 
X*lpT)<T«  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  t.  r.\  The*? 
inventions  are  in  fact  ascribed  to  each  of  the  pw; 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  much 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  erident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whom- 
soever made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  aU  tie 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  chancier 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  r-ivUUr 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  The*pis,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applie*  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  sa lyric  driaa 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  snppoiej 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  effecting  this  im- 
provement, on  the  nuthority  of  a  line  from  an  u«- 
known  ancient  poet  (ap.  Plotium  de  Metru,  p. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

ijWito  pitv  fkuriAtvs  Ijy  XoiplKos  ir  2orvpsu. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  word*  «» 
larupots  to  mean  the  tragic  Ckona.  at  the  tire 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  co* 
tume  of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  verr 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  from  his 
play  Linus.  (A then.  iv.  p.  164,c;  Meineke.fVsa. 
Com.  Grace,  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus  who  is  in*tmetia$ 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  books,  that  h» 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

'Ofxfxvs  trcoriv,  'HcWoSos,  too-j^o, 

XouAfAor/O^ivo*,  *ETlXapt»s,  <rvrtpi#*n 

wavro&awd. 

Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry : 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns  He*ioJ 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos,  Homer  for  the  hero* 
epos,  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  *r* 
7*5Jo,  X»ipl\os  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  cri- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Tragedy  and  the  Ssiync 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  ooe, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (Sec  Nike,  p> 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  and  there  nay  he 
some  hit  at  his  dd/j^oyfo  (see  below)  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  tyopiW*. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  rem- 
nant except  the  statement  by  Pautania*  (L  14.  § '-') 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  pay  eslW 
'AAowij.  ^ 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  wu^a 
they  call  Choeriliu*.    It  was 
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in  fact,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
cnLaJcxia.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
was  invented  bv  Choerilus  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
vt-rs«  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nakc,  pp.  257, 
2'»3  ;  Gaisford's  editim  of  Mcphacstion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilus  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
tidks,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesvch.  *.e.  ,E*««x0,P«^wu*',n7 
and  XaipiKor  'Exfarrfoos.)  This'  explains  the 
error  of  Kudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilus wrote  tm^dics.  (Mcineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Cum. 
Grace,  pp.  37.  38  ;  Gaisford,  ad  Hfph.  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic 
p">eni  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dareius.    Suidas  {*.  r.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (vtaytaitov) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad.    But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
( /.yr.  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysandcr  was  at 
Samos  (a.  c.  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  Tliis 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (b.  c. 
479)  ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Suiiiiw.  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than   Herodotus  (oSrifoi  euVroV  ko1  mSixd  yvyo- 
vivai  Qaaiv).    We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
rilus. that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps    Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nike 
places  his  birth  about  B.  c.  470.    Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
ta*te  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
h.  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenacus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minac  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  {dfyxpafyla*).  There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.   (See  below.)    There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  Iasos  or  of  Halicarnassus  belong  to  this 
class.    Kither  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  Byz.  $.v.  'Itwtrot;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Mcurs.;  Phot.  Luu  $.v.  Zafusutoy  rpawov.) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known  :  it  may  have  been 
UtpaiK*.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  (lihet.  iii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
from  the  description  of  DareiuVs  bridge  of  boats, 
in  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 


p.  303) ;  by  Joseplius  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  (c.  Ajntm.  i.  22,  vol  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  hi.  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthur;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  Prxtep.  Erang.  ix.  9)  ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Make.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salami*.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  s.  r.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleidcs  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Comm.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  28;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Bruuck  and  Jac.,  with  Jacobs*s  note,  Aninuidv. 
ii.  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (7b- 
pic  viii.  I.  §  24.) 

4.  Choerilus,  probably  of  Iasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viii  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  (Ep. 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

u  Gratus  Alexandra  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incnltis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rcttulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisraa,  Pbilippos;** 
and  {AH.  Po\!t.  .  57,  358), 

44  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quem  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  rairor." 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  ho  received  a 
gi>ld  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  Ixclieve  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  *'  he  would 
rather  be  the  Tht-rsites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus."  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  Terse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  bo 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  Aaptaxd,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lainian  war, 
u.  c.  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nike  assigns  the  epitanh  on  Snrdanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenacus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xii.  p.  529,  f. ; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  Tzets.  CkiL  iii.  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  tee  Jacobs,  Animadv. 
vol  L  pt  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (r»*pyiot 
XoipoSovtcSs),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  acra.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  "de  Figuris  poeticis 
oratoriis  et  thcologicis"  (**pl  rp6ww  rmv  Kord 
Trotr)Tua)r  kclL  d«o\o>tK^y  xpnoiv),  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo* 
rellus  Paris  1615,  12mo.    His  other  works,  the 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries  of  this  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  various  grammatical  matters ;  his  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Several  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  G corgi  us  Grammaticus,  or 
Gcorgius  Diacon  us — he  was  a  priest — he  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Urate  vi.  pp.  338 — 341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  Dt 
Gcorqiis*  pp.  318—3-21.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOMATIA'NUS,DEME'TRIUS,aOracco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quatsivmet  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  ( Heim- 
lich, de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Observ.  v.  c.  4.)  Frehcrus,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Gracco- 
Ilomanum  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Bocking. 
(/ttttiiutumem,  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Bocking  (/.  c),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Bribnnics],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modern  work  on 
Graeco- Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.  [Chnodomarils.] 

CHONIATKS.  [Nicetas.] 

CHORl'CIUS  (XoptKios),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gaza,  the  pupil  of  Procopiua  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  pe\4rai  teal  mw^iii 
\6yt»v  Stdtpopoi.  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  panegyrical.  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  (Cod.  160  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate,  ix. 
p.  760,  x.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles.)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabricius  with  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BiU.  Grate,  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  {Artec  ii.  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES.kingof  Parthia.  [ A braces  xxv.] 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sarsanidae.] 

CHRESTUS  (XoTjo-roj),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Hcrodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  acra,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumerates  Hippodromus,  Philiscus,  Nicomedcs, 
Aristacnctus,  and  Callaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.    (Pbilostr.  Vlt.  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  {X(n<rr6lt*poi\  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus, 
and  nourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  a.  ». 
491 — 518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  (4iroiroi6$).  I.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  4 1 6  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippua. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septum  us  Severus 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  A.  D.  532. 
I  ho  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  'SWum 


CHROMAT1US. 
I  ruv  iyaXaarvp  rw*  «U  ri  *i)ui<ru»>  yvurinw  t# 
4vucqXov(*4*ov  Tot;  Zeu£lr*ov.    It  is  printed  in 
the  Amtiq.  ConUantinop.  of  Anselmui  Bandun, 
Par.  171 1,  Venet.  1 729,  and  in  the  Greek  Aetko- 
logy.  (  Brunck,  A  nal.  ii  p.  456  ;  Jacobs  iu.  p.  161 .) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'hrovpun,  a  poem,  is  ax  books, 
on  the  taking  of  I  sauna  by  Anaatasina.  1  Three 
books  of  Epigrams  of  which  two  epigrams  iwiiiin. 
(  AnthoL  Graec  /.  c)    4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
n^rfMo,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiquities  «f 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantinople, 
Thessalonica,  Nacle  near  Heliopolis,  Miletus,  ital- 
ics, Aphrodisias,  and  perhaps  others.   Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  none  disk 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  T^ttmaa  IC  iti* 
and  Saiuara  rs»r  deylwv  drayipmw  (where  Kuttrr 
proposes  to  read  paprv^)  Kixrjua  ml  te*ta*i. 
(Suidas,  «.  v.  XpurroSt*pos  and  Ztv^tms ;  Eodocn, 
p.  436  ;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  p.  468 ;  JaoU, 
Anth.  Grate,  xiii.  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CH  R  ISTO'P  H  O  R  US  (Xpurro*6pos\ patnarti 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  aa  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  t»  r1  - 


6  (Has  oJtoj  koI  els  woTo*  rtXoi  icaraarp*^. 
There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  AUatioa,  *> 
Eu  stalk.  Antioch.  p.  254,  and  Cotelerias,  Mam**. 
MSta.  in  BiU.  Caesar.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris  Rome,  Milan,  sad  Oxford, 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  note*,  by 
F.  Morellua,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  tie 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria:  8«o^» 
'AXe^avSpelas  Airyor,  rlin  tpaiovrai  Mftnm. 
(Fabricius,  BiU.  Grate.  viL  p.  109.)  There  it 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theoubki 
Iconomachus,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Jofc 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  Uwotka 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images,  entitled  *E*i«toM 
itooj  t6*  WatrtKea  e«o>*Aor  wepl  rme  ay**  «1 
atirriiv  *U6yt*v,  which  is  mentioned  by  Or.rji-:- 
tinus  Porphyrogeuitus  in  his  Narratio  de  lew. 
Eden.  p.  90,  and  by  tho  author  of  a  MS.  Xorntu 
de  /mag.  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lambec  viii.  p.  354.  Toe 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Baroccianos,  1U 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ant  bj 
Combefisius  in  his  Manipul.  Rerum.  GmdaeL  Par. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—145,  and  afterwardi  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  Damas«ma> 
Par.  1712,  i.  p.  629.  (Nessel,  CataL  B*. 
rfofcoB,  pt,  v.  p.  129 ;  Cave,  Hut.  LitL  sab  anno; 
Fabricius,  BiU.  Graec.  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717, 
p.  594.)  [P.&J 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  the  Caesae,  ion  of  C«- 
stantine  V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edkt 
against  image- worship  issued  by  him  and  k» 
brother  Niccphorus,  a.  n.  775,  in  the  imfttid. 
Deertt.  de  Cult.  I  mag.  of  Goldastus,  Franc  160&, 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate.  xii.  ft 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Caruto- 
phorus,  see  NiCEPHORUS.  [P* 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATRI'CIUS,aa^ 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  "to*  ° 
Iambic  verse  a  Afcnobigitim,  or  history  at  «* 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints'  d4}  »  m 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  io  the  Pak- 
tino  Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.38i. 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris,  U» 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  Glateari**,  of  Meonios 
(Cave,  Hist.  LiU.  voL  ii.  Diss.  pp.  5, 6;  Fabnc 
BiU.  Graec.  xi.  p.  594.)  [P-*J 
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Afjuiicia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
:iry  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
itrcu&Mtance  of  his  baptizing  Rufinus  about  a.  d. 
;70,  shews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer.  The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unknown.    It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman ; 
bat  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
l  is  native  place.    Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
iag»  of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unabated.    Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
Lis  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
biaj'i  ecclesiastical  history.    That  Jerome  had  a 
jn-.it  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
;.rn:-het  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
i;:to  Latin.    Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
father,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Jturinus,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
subsisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends*   He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos- 
tom'*  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  1 55, 
toI.  ui.  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)    Chromatius  is  sup- 
jvstd  to  have  died  about  410.     Jerome  styles 
v.m.  most  learned  and  holy  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.    When  Anastasius,  the 
FUman  pontiff,  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi- 
nus, and  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
Li  shop  of  Aquileia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
tae  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  bis  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
^tt«  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew "s  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap,  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iiL  1 4.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
BiUioUteea  Put  runt,  vol  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
Lad  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528  ;  at 
Lonvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matins by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
*'orks  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  llistoria  Lileraria ; 
Le  Long,  Bib.  Sac.  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  Workt,  roi 
Lond  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  (XpwrdVras),  a  Persian  peer 
(tyjorutos),  ig  »aid  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
mn  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
Wily  stature.  (Cyrup.  ii.  3.  $  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropacdcia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
wrvicei  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xcnophon 
(comp.  Herod,  i.  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyny.  ii.  2.  $  17,  &c,  3.  5 
-7,  4.  $  22,  &c,  ifi.  1.  $$  1—6,  3.  $  48,  &c., 
lv-  L  3,  4,  3.  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vi.  2.  $$ 
21i  22,  vii.  1.  $  3,  '5.  $$  55,  56,  viii.  1.  $  1,  &c., 
*•  $  9,  Ac.,  6.  t  7.)  [E.E.] 


CHRYSAOR  (Xpwrdwp).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  otf  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, C'hrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-headed  Geryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Thtog.  280,  &c  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  Bitch  as  Apollo  (Horn.  77.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ctrr.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660  ;  comp.  Pans,  v.  21.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byi.  #.  v. 
Xpvaaopis.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (Xpwrnts).  [Astynom*.]  An- 
other mvthical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMlJS,(Xpif<r«pMoO,  *  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works: — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Pint.  De  Flur.  1,  18,  20,  Parol!.  Afin. 
10;  Stob.  Florii.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11;  Phot.  DM. 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xpfotpuos),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1 ,  p.  1 82, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (/.  c.  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec 
Loc.  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrlum. 
Hypotyp.  i.  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Anted.  Grate,  vol.  hi.  p.  412,  where  for  'Epvfftpuos 
wc  should  read  Xpvatpuos.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  xxii.  32.)  [W.  A. G.J 

CHRYSES  (Xpv<ms).  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chryse'is),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odvsseus  took  Chryse'is  kick  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  10,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Grestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia,  He 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paroa, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter, 
(ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iil  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chrvsogcneia,  and 
father  of  Minvaa.  (Paus.  ix  36.  §  3.)     [L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  (Xptforjj),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  Jut- 
tin,  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpv<ninroi),  a  son  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Plut.  Fu- 
ndi, /list.  (Jr.  et  Horn.  33),  and  accordingly  a  step- 
brother of  Alcathous,  Atrcus,  and  Thyestea.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Lain*  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
(ApolloJ.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (llygin.  Fait,  271);  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodamcia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
At  reus  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  father  Pelops  himself.  (Paus.  vi.  20. 
§  4;  llygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  {Xpvfftmros).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  makiug  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  <ro£it  vtnna- 
ro\6yo%,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'AproKownt&s.  (Athen.  iii.  p. 
113,  xiv.  pp.  C47,  c,  fiJfl,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  'IroAucd. 
(Piut.  Purall.  Mia.  c.  28.) 

'  CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  B.  c. 
52;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumisftion  void.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  n.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4,  5,  ad  AtL  vii. 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cvrua,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic.  wl  Fam.  Vii.  14,  ad  Alt.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xf^mroi),  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, son  of  A  poll  on  i  us  of  Tarsus,  but  born  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
wetit  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
schooL  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  protiable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.u 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  born  B.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  hare  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said, 44  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  hare  been*  (I>iog. 
La.Tt.  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal    He  died  B.  c. 
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207,  aged  73  (Laert.  /.<••),  though  Valeria  Mwi. 
mus  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lirrd  till  post  W. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  bis  death — as  that  he  died  from  s  ft  tf 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  be  fi  ll 
bick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  fire  days  tft>r. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chmippai  ai  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Hitter  that,  in  spit-.' 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  differed  :n  wne 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  4*). 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  asr 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  tb«e 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  M»tem,  ami 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  iu  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  appear* 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  hu  idl- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  learn  th« 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  pronit 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  hi*  stroggU 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  tie 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  uirturno; 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  hare  wished  in 
some  degree  to  popularise  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
place  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  stieno* 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  oi 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  Tb» 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  be  »  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  work  Dt  St/aeon* 
Hrpwptantiit  is  written  chiefly  against  his  oco* 
sistcucies,  some  of  which  are  important,  scee 
merely  verbal  The  third  of  the  ancieot  dirwiaa* 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sootcm  >i 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Cirr- 
Mppus  of  the  same  importance  as  it  bad  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  tn«  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  He  wai  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
via.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  bM 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  s  twr? 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  iifc 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Plut  de  5fa«c  Rf-  ii-) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (<U  .W- 
Deor.  iii.  10)  **  homo  sine  dubio  vertutus,  et  calo- 
dus,"  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  gwnerally  attributed  to  him  by  tie 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  h«  » 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  Iins 
n-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  703  workv 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  htfsH? 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistiafriti*^ 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  arr 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numervti 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  II i«  erudiuti 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  ( 7W.  L  4jJ 
"in  omni  historia  curiosua,"  and  he  appears  to  ha" 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  nmtbemuco 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  b\ 
the  Stoic  till  the  time  of  Poeidoniu*.  Hi« _  tarte 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fallacies  and  sophntxal 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Megariaa*  (Plot 
Stoic  Hrp.  x.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  ha*  left  nu- 
merous treatises  on  the  subject,  eg.  rtfi  vs>  tirr* 
wrswreW,  wspi  Ac£*W,  k.  r.  A.  (Diog.  U*rt 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  ki*d  « 
argument  called  SoriU*.  ( Ckrytifj*  <*T»n«,  P'** 
SaL  vi.  80.)    In  person  be  was  to  slight,  that  ha 
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statue  in  the  Coramcicus  was  hidden  by  a  neigh* 
buiiring  figure  of  a  horse ;  whence  Carneiulea,  who, 
■\*  bead  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  Kpfyiinros. 
(Orelli,  O»om.  Tuil.  ii.  p.  144;  Hitter,  Go- 
er PhiL  xi.  5,  1  ;  Brucker,  Hid.  Crit.  PktL 
ll  iL  9,  2 ;  Baguct,  de  Chiy\ijtpi  rita,  doctrina  et 
rrfcftriu  Comment.  Lovan.  )  822  ;  Petersen,  Philo- 
mplia*  Chrynpprae  Fundamental  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoic*  is 
gitvn  under  Zkno.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (  Xpvtrmos ),  the  name  of 
tt-Trral  physicians  who  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded together,  and.  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

t.  Of  Cnidoft,  ha*  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  89), 
Mid  mast  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagoras  (Ccls.  De 
AWL  Praef.  lib.  L  p.  5";  Plin.  //.  N.  xxvL  6),  a 
pcpU  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
Lsert.  I  c),  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
•istratus  (id.  L  c  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xxix.  3 ;  Galen, 
De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  JCrxuidr.  c  7,  vol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristogenes  (id.  De  Ven.  sect.  adv.  Krandr.  Horn. 

c  2,  et  De  Cur.  Hut.  ]*r  V<-n.  Sect.  c.  2, 
*oL  xl  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  ti*d.)y  and  Me- 
trodorus.  (SexL  Empir.  cont.  Mathem.  L  12,  p. 
271,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxus  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Galen  says  ( De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Eratistr. 
Hoi*.  Deg.  c  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
<f  hi,  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  {De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasidr.^  ^c,  voL 
ri-pp.  149,  Ac,  171,  &c,  197,221,  &c.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  n.  c.  323—283, 
and  was  falsely  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
dtath,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
i^ert  vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Erasistratus  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  1 86), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
*■  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  lirvssica,  44  On  the  Cabbage," 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {It.  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
^'alcrianus  (De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 


4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  TtvpyiKd,  mention- 
*d  hy  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

«■  A  follower  of  Asclcpiadcs,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asdepiades  of  Dithynia  be  the  person 
ID«*nt)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  u.  c.  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurelianus  (De 
Af°r6.  Ckron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
•MJe  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
I^iges  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
,ante  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6*  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
k*"  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  born 
w  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
f  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatic!.  (De  Diff.  Puis.  ii. 
K  vol  viii.  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
°*  ginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  G  ] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (Xfwriwwos),  a  native  of  Cnp- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterward*  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  **  Mnnasterium  Luurae,"  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  yean.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  44  Homilia  de  Sancta  Deif»ara," 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  "Auctuarius  Duceanus"  and 
some  fragments  of  a  sraull  work  entitled  44  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris"  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  44  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum."  (Cave,  Hid.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  IW.P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aowcar  Xpwro. 
Sipyrjs ),  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  II 55, 
presided  at  tho  synod  of  Constantinople  in  ll  66, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  44  De- 
ere ta  Synodalia"  are  contained  in  Leunclavius 
"Jus  Gracco-Roroanuin.''  They  treat  on  important 
subjects  as  for  instance,  No.  2.  44  De  Clcricis  qui 
se  immisccnt  saecularibus  Negotiis  No.  4.  44  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Festo  abrognndis;"  No.  13.  44  Ne  Clerici  turpi- 
lucra  fiant,  aut  medici,"  8tc  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses  and  another  poem  on  lasting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
arc  attributed  to  Chrysobcrgcs  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fasting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maxim  us  Chrysoberges  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  44  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voL  of  Leo  Allatius  u  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave, 
Hid.  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec.  xi.  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)        [  VV.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
*dpio»  XpvcroKt<pa\os),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known  ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  a.  d.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Rarlaam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysoccphalus  was 
Macarius  »»d  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads 
which  he  called  xpvaa,  K*4>d\eua,  or  44  Golden 
Heads."  Chrysocephalus  was  a  roan  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works  which  were  very  numerous 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day  ;  but  orJy  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importance,  the  "Oratio  in  Exaltationem 
Sancfcve  Cruets"  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Ore  taenia,  in  his  great  work  **  De 
Cruce."    The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalua  it  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
yoI times,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.    Only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty 
hooks,  it  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Bnronianus; 
it  i»  entitled  'Elifrynom  «ii  ri  sard  Mardaiov  aytor 
E&xyy4\tov,  trvXAeyfitra  *ai  avrtOttva  K*<pa\xu- 
is  wapd  Mamplou  MwrpowoXlvov  ♦iXo8eX<p«fai 
Xpv tqk t<fia\ov,  Sic.)    Fabricius  givet  the  pro- 
to  it,  with  a  Latin  trantlation.    The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  **  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,'*  **  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolornm  et  Conciliorum,"  which  he  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  "  Magnum  Alphabctum,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  it  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  EdayyikiKd/v  tidwiay 
fandrmr  Xpv<Totci<paXos  <rwrl9i\<ri¥  4v0di*  ravuvot 
Mattdptos  *iXoJ#X^*{«f,  6  eiwrrwv  TVi  puucaplas 
TptdSos.   Fabricius  givet  the  prooeraium,  "  Cosmo- 
genia,**  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  it  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  M  Patriarchae.*'    The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Oretserus,  and  ttill  more  so  to  Leo  Allatios,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  gives  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  hit  workt  **  Dc  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  ad  versus  Creightonium,"  u  Diatriba  de 
Script.  Svmeon.,"  *  De  Psellis"  &c  (Fabric. 
BAL  Grate,  viii.  pp.  675—683  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit 
vol.  ii.  n.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (Xpwrdxooj),  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  it  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsut.  (De  Compos. 
Jlfedicam.  xxir.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666  )  At  the 
age  of  thirtj-two  he  lost  hit  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Hero  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  meant  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  hit  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  [  W.  A.  O.J 
CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (iWpyiot  6 
Xpv<ro«d*«nt),  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  acre,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococces  it  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valnable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococces  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  arc :  'Ettyritris  tit  rn> 
avvTa^iv  rcey  Tlifxr&v  tp  xcpaAcdoit  ,  abv  tois 
'Atrrpoponutott  itaypdpfxatrt,  koI  rtccypaiputott 
wffa^ir,  44  Expositio  in  Constructionem  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  com  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
et  Geographicis  Tabulis,"  in  the  Bibl.  Ambrosiana. 
It  seemi  that  thit  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  library  at  Paris  under  the  title 
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Ttmpyiov  row  Xpt*ro*oVrs  tow  larpti  'A?v*tf> 
ni*d,  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  ame  library, 
intitled  Twpylov  larpoi  rev  Xpwrscsxrs  rqi 

tdplfoWW*  TT)S   »}u«'pa*   T7JS   OVAjil  CifiTf'm  tAi>J 

xal  -Tt.Krprrft^  **  De  inveniendis  Syxjpa  Ltsi 
tolaribus  per  singulos  Anni  Mem**."'  Ia  tfc> 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  b  Tlis  J*t  tBTsmnNt; 
TlpoaKtS  kov,  ijroi  'AffrpoXoffor,  "  Quacaodo  ok- 
ttruendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  AstroJabiua.''  A 
codex  in  the  Arabrosian  Library,  inscribed'Ed*™ 
«(T  to  'isvoourdi'  ilarrfpvyor,  ^EdirioetLrpjuu 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  AstronomiconuB  Juda*^ 
rum,"  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chryswwm.  «h 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  wrier, 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  bv  himself,  io  tt* 
year  of  the  world  6844  (a.  d.  1536),  a*  it  u  si 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  fanuerir  ia 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  ra 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  and  kept  in  tk 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  test  bad 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  Ifimn 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtfa!  lI 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysstoaa 
wiin  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  aapir,  4 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  Mini 
I.  in  A.  d.  1383  is  given  by  Fabricius.  Themo- 
pletc  astronomical  works  of  Chrysococces,  at  ^iri 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  aewcal  «  Su» 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  be?i 
inserted  in  various  modern  works  on  Aj&wwoj 
and  Geography.    (Fabric  BiU,  G™**-™ 

57CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xpwreyew.)  J.  AoV 
brated  player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  ia  a  mcti 
robe  (vuflun)  oroXif)  played  to  keep  the  rowen ;» 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  bsnannmt 
in  a  c,  407.  From  a  conversation  between  ttV 
athcrof  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonicos,  reported  hy 
Athenacus,  it  teems  that  Chry  soaonus  had  a  brotbff 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chrysogonos  his*  ' 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entiuVd 
ts/o, which  some  attributed  to  Epicbannos.  {Athta. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p  648, 4.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Samoa,  ws*  as 
mate  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V* 
Macedon.  (n.  c.  220—179.)  He  was  enW 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  p0*"**' 
groat  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  *l*>* 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  maanff. 
Poly  bins  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  vkw 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonttt.  (P*r»- 
v.  9,  97,  vii  12,  ix.  23.)  ,  , 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNEXIUa,  t> 
vourite  freedraan  of  Sulla,  piirchased,  at 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  pmpfrtf^ 
S.  Rosciui  Amerinut,  which  was  worth  '-^ 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterward* 
Roscius^s  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  ^°^l|'t 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  Cstber.  (»•  ^  ™ 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  ontfwo  «< 


fence  of  Roscius  *"d  in  that  oration  we  h»«  * 
powerful  picture  of  the  profligate  charsctff  «• 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  bo  said  with  trrtmF 
whether  in  thit  proceeding  ChiTtogmnu  «**  •» 
Plutarch  affirms  merely  the  instrument  of  J**" 
(Plut  Of.  3;  Cic.  pro  S.  Rom.  Amtr.; 
H.  N.  xxxv.  18.  a.  58.) 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEMETRIUS 
Tpioj  i  Xpvo6Kvpat)%  a  native  of  The*«l<,[1^ 
a  Greek  priest  renowned  at  a 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  Hi*  uncommon 
takoti  procured  him  an  introduction  to  John  Canta- 
rnzcnus,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1355  a  monk.  Cantacuzenua  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  11.(1391 — 14*25),  by  whom  he 
sas  employed  in  various  important  offices.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  aeTeral  occasions  as  aniliassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
tdoras  wrote  to  that  emperor  arc  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  £10X0701, 
*neh  as  **  Dialogus  ad  versus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabasila  de  Processione  *  Spiritus 
Sancti;"  **  Dialogus  contra  Latino*;*1  *•  Enco- 
rciam  in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  **  Tractntns 
ci  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Proceasione  Spi- 
ritus Sancti **  Kpistola  ad  Barlaamum  de  Pro- 
eearione  Spiritus  Sancti,*'  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Rarlaam  with 
bis  osrn  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Patrum 
Cotoniensis  ;**  **  Horn  ilia?  de  Transfiguratione 
Cbristi  ;w  **  De  Sepultura  u  De  Resurrectione 
**  De  Annunciatione,"  Ac.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
"  DUpatatio  coram  Manuele  Imperatore  inter 
Ucmetrium  Chrysolornm  et  Antonium  Asculanura 
de  Cbristi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
nou  fuisset,**  Ex  versione  Ocorgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rae*, 1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost.  (Fabric  DM.  Grace,  xi.  p.  41 1,  Ac  ; 
Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (MavovtK  6 
XpwoKmpas),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
h«  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
ffreatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Hsjwfd  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Tiraur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and  probably  in  a.  d.  1 389,  Manuel  Chry- 
K'loras  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
li»h),  at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
cniiade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
°Q  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
('397),  Pavia,  and  Rome  :  his  most  distinguished 
pupil*  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Drum, 
I'ogjrio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
Bany  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  prieBt  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  i«  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
lumber  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tol in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France, Germany, 
•nd  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
Tinted,  viz.,  1.  44  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione 
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Veteria  et  Novae  Romae,"  the  Greek  text  with  a 
I^atin  version  by  Petrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
**  Codice*  de  Anti<|nitatibus  Constantinop.**  Paris, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loras. This  John  Chrysoloras,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  'Epoimtfiara  sive 
Quacstiones  (that  is,  **  Gramma  tickles"),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric  Bib!.  Grate,  xi.  p.  409,  &c)  [  W.  P.] 

CHRYSOPELEIA  (XpvaowiKua),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chryaopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  $  I  ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lpsopk.  480.)  [L.  S.l 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (XpoeroW 
Mor,  golden-mouthed,  so  surnamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  born  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  d.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  wa*  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Kirrhenyesch.  iii.  p.  1 440,  &c.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libnnius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, nnd  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  nnd  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  a.  d.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropiua,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  A  read  i  us,  and  the  selection  wns 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  a.  d.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
ChrysoHtom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas,  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius, who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar, 
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ChryBOstom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  hi*  elo-  I 
quence  saved  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  wu 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
Tiolent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stern  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband's  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopubirity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  in  Act.  Apost.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (d5fA<pol  fuurpof),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladius,  ap.  Ckrysott. 
cd.  Montfauc.  voL  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Cbalccdon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  avvoios  wpds  tt)v  ipuv.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhotpitnlity  was 
especially  put  forward  (0V1  ri)v  <f>t\olfvlay  adrrtt, 
fiovoinrtav  IwrnfoWMP,  Srt  fxorot  loQitu,  dcurtZs 
KvKXtiwwp  /3t*V,  Phot.  Cod.  59),  and  the  charge 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  avvt^yoi  4 
uaAAov  avvair6irrareu  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  hitn  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 


I  At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  G.d 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  bearing  that  uVre 
was  a  danger  of  an  insunection  in  hit  favour,  I* 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  wu  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  from  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  aarnmi 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  land- 
men t.  But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  rai 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoke! 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  *n 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  of 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  ex.-;- 
dium  : — **  Herodias  again  rages,  once  more  i'* 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John."  Tils 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  sp  «i 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo- 
philus* condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  (n* 
functions  before  his  previous  sentence  hid  b*o 
legally  reversed,  and  be  was  hastily  conveyed  ' ' 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  «' 
I  sauna,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom 's  character  shone  even  more  brighter 
in  adversity  than  it  bad  done  in  power.  In 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banish^i, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  A 
I  saurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  cucmiu:^ 
raent  and  Christian  faith  to  his  friends  at  Coo«t:m- 
tinople,  and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  <'»otU 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  chuitivs 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop,  Innocent, 
clared  himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter. 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople ,  and  in  t: •• 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  renwe,il 
to  Pitvus,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  <>(  d* 
East-Roman  empire.    But  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  l*irm'>£ 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  (  "c  *:•■» 
in  Pontus  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.   Hi*  '•<*' 
words  were  those  of  Job, — 8o^a  tsv  8*f 
(tr«K«r,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  i:f<- 
spent  in  God's  service.    His  exile  nearly  eiusfl  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  n.ur..-u 
after  him  JohannisU,  separated  from  the  chunr1. 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successor*.  "1  bey 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  *• 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed.ee 
emperor  Theodosius  1 1,  to  bring  bock  the  boise* 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  *CP? 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  empe''* 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heai-n 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Areadius  and  EoaoiiL 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers  *** 
short,  with  n  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  hofc«* 
checks,  and  sunken  eyes.    The  Greek  church  cele- 
brates his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  Latin,  Jan.  *->7- 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  volu3iiwi:<- 
They  consist  of:   1.  Homilies  on  different  parts 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  j>n»ft*c 
'2.  Commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  learn  from 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Bib'-, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  is  *  hrT 
at  Constantinople.    3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  treit 
number  of  different  persons.    4.  Treaties  en  u- 
rious  subjects,  e.  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  boab). 
Providence  (three  books),  &c    5.  Liturgies.  Ct 
the  homilies,  those  on  St.  Paul  are  superior  to  »r 
thing  in  ancient  theology,  and  1  horns* 
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eai<l,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  city  of 
Paris  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioeh,  a.  n.  3.00-397.  The  letter*  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
tinder  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, ChrysostonTs  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero's.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorios  to  his  brother  Arcadius 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Barouius  and  afterwards  by 
Montfaucon. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  been  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysostom  is  free  from  his  mystical  fancies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed, him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
faithful  compendium  of  ChrysostonTs  homilies, 
and  so  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
labours,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom *s  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
ili«&ent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
•fall  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.     liis  faults  are  too  great 
diffusencss  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament, 
lie  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
"  The  place  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
you  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors."  (Horn.  xvii. 
Matt,  vii.)    There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  age.    We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  fact,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
monk,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.    (See  Horn. 
vii.  in  Heb.  iv. ;  Horn.  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv. )    44  How 
thail  we  conquer  our  enemies,"  he  asks  in  one  place, 
u  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?" 
( Horn.  vL  in  1  Cor.  iv.)    Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  iu 
such  a  sense  the  ward  of  God,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
the  difference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
(//ass.  i.  in  Matth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
necessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing.   At  the  same  time  be  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital.  (See  Jortin,  Ecdes.  Hist*  iv. 
p.  169,  &c) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  ChrysostonTs  life  are  tho  following : — 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Hclenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  16B0.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon  s 
edition  of  ChrysostonTs  works,  vol.  xiii.  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi  ),  Sozo- 
menus  (lib.  viii.),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  3.  The  works 
of  Suidas  ('IsfdWip),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ri. 
EpUt.  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  (DHL  (irate,  vol.  viii.  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modern  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol.  iii.  Ey.  1 150.  p.  1331,  &c,  ed.Lugd. 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  {Ckrysostomv*  Luthertf 
nus,  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  (S.  J.  Ctity 
aostomus  a  Lutkeranigmn  vindicatus^  1683),  Cave 
(Script  Ecd.  Hut.  Litter,  vol.  i  ),  Lardner  (Cmli- 
bility  of  tht  Gospel  //«/.  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c  118), 
Tillemont  ( Metnoim  Eccfinasdoua,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 
405,  &c.),  and  Montfaucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  (Decline  and  Fall,  xxxii.)  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  (Kirche*- 
pegch.  ii.  3,  p.  1 440,  &c.),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

ChrysostonTs  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Comment.  impcu$a  et  tttulio 
liernanlini  Stayniui  Tridinentu  et  Gretjorii  de 
Grctjoriu.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were  • 
translated  there  by  Oecolampadius  (Hauschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  cura  Erontonis  Ducaci,  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Pauls  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  preface  by  Do- 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1010- 
13,  the  roost  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom *• 
works  which  had  yet  np(>eared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  kings  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  ut  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducaeus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
lb'33.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1591—1603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  13  vols,  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis- 
sertation on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  and 
has  added  very  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  live*  of  Chrysos- 
tora.  Montfaucon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  nssistcd  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrytostom  the  editions  and  translations 
arc  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries  ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thcss.  iv.) 
**  Gr.  LaL  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543"  is  interest- 
ing as  the  first  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  thoso  on  St.  Matthew  haTe  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dion.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (Xpv*i6<(us).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
1 70,  Poet.  A  sir.  ii.  25  j  Diod.  v.  22 ;  Horn.  JL  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Cunnanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
x.  7.  §  2.)  [h.  S.] 

CH RYSCKTHEMIS (XpvciBe^us) and  EUTE- 
LIDAS  (EvrcMSos),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artist* 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (a.  c  520  and  on- 
wards). Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
r^xyA*r  (ftdrff  4k  vporlpntVy  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.J 

CHRYSUS  (XpiWt),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Gnosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  b»  c  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissa»'an  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assaidt,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  u.  c.  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  n  hero  (ivaylfri).  (Thes- 
sali  Gratia,  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  H.'Jo', 
&c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CIITHO'NIA  (X6Wa),  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  of  thu  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148;  Orph.  Ifymn.  35.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  tfymm.  2.  8),  and  Mclino*  (Orph. 


CHUMNUS. 

I/ymn.  70.  1),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Heme, 
ii.  123;  Orph.  //sunt.  39.  12;  Anemia,  ii.  15; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)    Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Derocter,  scarcely  requires  cxpbuutinr. 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it 
According  to  one  of  them,  Gymeuus  and  Chihoriu. 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Hermioce  » 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  CbuWta 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Psas.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  A  rgive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  where  she  «» 
ill-received  by  Colontas.    Chthonia,  hit  daughter, 
was  dissatUtk'd  with  her  father's  conduct,  and. 
when  Colontas  and  his  bouse  were  bunt  bj  U» 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her- 
roione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Ifemeur 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Cbtbo- 
nia  in  her  honour.  (Pans.  ii.  35.  §  3 ;  Did.  of  A*. 
$.  v.  XfloW.)    A  third  mythical  personage  of  th*» 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  1).  [LS.j 
CHTHO'NIUS  (X«©W)  has  the  same  meaniuj; 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  godt  e: 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Horn.  1L  ix.  437 ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69. 2,  At 
tjun,  973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  u 
earth-born.   (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rsod. 

iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "(tods 
of  the  land,**  or  **  native  divinities."  (Apottoo. 
Rhod.  iv.  1 322.)  There  are  also  sereral  myth** 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonias.  (Apollod.  i- 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  441 ;  DW 

v.  53  ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  (LS. J 
CHUMNUS,  GEORG1US,  a  natiie  of  Cs* 

dace  or  Chan  dace,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  Ihnl 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beguuui* 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  dow  sc 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Jwfcn, 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  impend  library  £ 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Jotm 
Suzzo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fabric 
Graec  xiL  p.  43 ;  Cave,  JiitL  Lit.  vol  ii.  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Graeco-Rrtw 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  notnophyktx,  smI 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessalomca,  li<-  i* 
said  by  Pohl  (ad  Smarts*.  Not*.  BanL  pl&r. 
[o.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  ti- 
time  of  Nicephorus  Blemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  anthor  of  vi- 
nous works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blattuw 
(Leume.  J.  G.  H.  i.  pp.  482,  487 ),  and  is  knora 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  retauoo- 
ship  (*tpi  T&v  fiaXaa^mp  [qu.  £aiWr]  rift  err 
y*ytla$\  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Lenncb- 
vius  (i.  p.  519).  By  Suarci  (who  tmnempi* 
identifies  Chumnus  and  Domnus),  I'hutnnoi  » 
mentioned  among  the  xholiasts  upon  the  Basil** 
(Not*.  BamL  $  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
(Bucking,  InttihUiomeu^  Bonn,  1843.  L  p.  108.". 
48;  Hcimbach,  de  Ban/.  Orvj.  p.  87.)  [J- T.<i  ] 
CHUMNUS,  NICEPHORUS,  renowned*, 
a  HUitesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  u» 

l  of  I  ho  1  .'UK  and  in  thf  bMinnipf 


the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  and  in  the 
the  14  th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  «* 
of  the  first  families  in  the  Greek  empire.  Esjoy- 
ing  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  e*j«r  ' 
And ronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  be  was  sore** 
sively  appointed  p  me  feet  of  the  Canscleas,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and  nu^ntiJ  stratopr- 
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darcha,  and  his  merits  were  so  great,  that  as  early   and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 


a*  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dronicus the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chumnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  uarac  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnns  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
•triesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
*hich  have  ever  been  printed  ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.    We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :    **  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processione 
Spiritus  Sancti **  Senno  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
tkmem     **  Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Tbessalo- 
mcenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium **  Ex  Imperatoris 
Deere  to,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obeundum     **  Encomium  ad  Impc- 
ratorem  "  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  "Querela  adversus 
Niphonem  ob  male  administmtam  Patriarchatus 
sai  Prorinciam  ;**  **  Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitan!  Philadelphiae **  Ad  Imperatorcm 
de  Obitu  Despotoe  et  Filii  ejus,**  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  Juhn,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnus ;  u  De  Charitate,  erga  Proximum,  et 
omnia  rcliqnenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  &c  ;n 
*De  Mundi  Nature;"  **  De  PrimU  et  Simplicibus 
Cerporibua  ;**  *»Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat     **  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  seorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
wnul  conatent;"  **  Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
nuionali  Quaestiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellectu  praeditae  sint,  nec  ne, 
de  Corporum  Resurrcctione,  et  aliis  disseritur 
"  De  Anima  sensitive  et  vegetiva 14  Quod  ncn 
uopossibile  sit,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
whocatam  ease  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  turn,  quum 
Orbts  Terrarum  creatus  sit,  earaque  ibi  esse  et 

perpetuo  manerc,"  &c.    There  are  also  extant 
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several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilisation  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fubric.  Bill.  Grace,  vol.  vii.  pp.  675,  676  ; 
Cave,  HitL  Liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320  ; 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuxenus,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  cd.  Paris.)  [YV.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  (teriba)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  African  us,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  a  c.  174  along  with  Scipio'*  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  ( VaL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  ialand.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
paused  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (a.  c  1 72)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfrequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Ulyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  n.  c. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  tho  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

Cl'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  cicer,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Dmlbus^  Fuotus,  7^n/a/u«, 
Pita,  TuUro%  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

Cl'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Tullii. 
Tho  Tullii  Ciceroncs  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  full 
franchise  in  B.  c  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table. 

Married  Gratidia. 


2.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 
Married  Helvia. 

J  


fulli 


M.  Tullius  Cicxro, 

the  orator. 
-Married,  1.  Terentia. 
2.  Publilia. 

I 


1 

6.  Q.  Tu'.Hub  Cicero. 
Po 


3.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 


4.  L  Tullius  Cicero. 
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7.  M.  T.i 


ilium  i'\ 


lcero. 


Tullia. 

Married,  1.  C.  Pi*o  Frugi. 

2.  Furius  Crassipe*. 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

| 

Lentu!  us. 


1.  M.  Tl'tLiUH  Cickro,  grandfather  of  the 
orator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
community,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow- townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  (irati- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
Iwllot,  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus(ac.  115),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
(ireek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  tie  Lea.  iL  1,  iii.  16,  de  Oral.  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  Tullil'8  Cickho,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Cariuae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antouius 
and  L.  Cmssus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevoln  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  lutter  of  whom  was  his  brother- in- 
law, being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  H  el  via. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  a  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  Lea.  ii.  1,  de  Oral.  ii.  1,  de 
OJT.  iii.  19,  ad  Alt.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  Tullii'8  Cickro,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M.  Antouius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  a  c  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  nuiny  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antouius.  (De  Orat.  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  Tulliuh  Cickro,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  ac. 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Verres.  On  this  occasion 
the  Syracusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  (hra/trt)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  a  c, 
6tt,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fu*.  v.  1,  r.  Vrrr.  iv.  1  1, 
M,6«,  65,  ad  Atl.  i.  5.) 
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5.  M.  Tri.uis  Cickro.  the  orator,  eldest  son  <rf 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  enu-r 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transaction!  *f 
the  era  during  which  this  gruat  man  fluanshrd, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  directly  and 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  article  with  the  bingra 
phies  of  Antonius,  Auucntis,  Bki'TI'*.  Cakhar, 
Catimna,  Cato,  Ci.ontus  Pclchkr  [Ci-ai'DH'*}, 
Crassus,  Lienors  Pom  rut  s,  and  the  otlnf 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

I.  Biography  of  Cickro. 

M.Tullius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
a  c.  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  tint 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  at 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  little- 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  ttorirs  cnl 
lected  by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  Hock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  rtM 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  sceiirc 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  l>y 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  fa- 
ther to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  taur 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  d 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  l«oth  the  subject*  v» 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devotrd, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  inforo»U«n 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instructor* 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aeliov  th# 
grammarian  (Brut.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  uussai  d* 
number  was  the  renowned  Archios  of  Anuocd, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  provrtiwi 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  a  c  102,  and  teems  to  ba«* 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  hi*  »*n 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  early  youth.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (a  c.  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  g©*T». 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  wits  tie 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portim  <rf 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  cxrr 
cises.  At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  bis 
father  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Moans 
Scnevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lip*  that  acqiwintsnrr 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lesson*  of  prar Ural 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  h» 
future  career.  During  a  c.  89,  in  accordance  wits 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  whicb 
required  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  be  terr^d  k» 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeios  Stfsl* 
(father  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  engage 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  sod 
present  at  the  conference  between  his 
and  P.  Vettiu.  Sea  to,  general  of  the  Msrsi,  by 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  signally  defeated,  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus  slain. 

For  up  ward  i  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
nian.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
unrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
wire  essential  to  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
fimt  imbibed  a  love  for  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Phaedrus  the  Kpicurcan,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher  ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
commonly  entitled  flc  Inventione  lihetarica,  wrote 
his  poem  .Van' tor,  and  translated  A  rat  us  together 
with  the  Ckconomks  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.    The  first  of  his  extant 
*l>eeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(n.c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  frccd- 
man  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.    No  one  being  dis- 
T"^  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
hy  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
*a*  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  hy  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Off.  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  bis  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client    Soon  after 
(«•  a  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
*ith  Sulla ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arrctium,  a  preliminary 
"Hcction  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
f°urt,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
zens  had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  us  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  tho 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  far  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (b.  c.  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochusof  A&ralon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionully  the  lectures 
of  Zcno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius, 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,  — 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenoclcs  of  Adnunyt- 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (k  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (a,  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  Btraining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  hod  evnporated,  the 
whole  form  and  chumcter  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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daed,  composed,  and  well-regulated  tone.  Trans- 
cendant  natural  talents,  developed  by  such  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  stimulated  by  burning  seal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
command  success.  His  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Oreekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letters,  was  quickly  dissipated ;  shyness  and  reserve 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
mast rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
nlono  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence;  his  most 
formidable  rivals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (a.  c  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
fxar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certaiuly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (b.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducaeus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.    During  bis  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  some  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  strict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.    Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.    Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  (pro 
Plane.  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.    He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaxe  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Putcoli  (a.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant 
not  onlv  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  ho  had  been,  a  lesson,  be  tells  us,  which 

h  m  hat  whde  the  eyes  of  hi.  countrymen  were 
b  nght  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
kLtl  nw7Vf  n,in,S,in«  ^th  the  people  and 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.  That  he  w&i  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  {UruL  92\  and  that  hit  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  throe 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  "  Pro  31  TuluV 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.  Meanwhile,  LoruIUu 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  again* 
Mithridatea  with  great  energy  and  the  haj>j>:«-»t 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Crastos  st 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bo- 1 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacua,  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (b.  c  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to 
control  the  high  aristocrat ical  faction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  ou<x  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  oerarii.  In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  s» 
jority  in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  nuav 
ber  of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitors,  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  dcmouttnuini 
of  public  approbation,  be  undertook  the  mauajrr- 
mcnt  of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  prefemd 
against  Verres,  for  misgovermnent  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  wham  he  had  mW 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  yean. 
(73 — 71.)  Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
invidious  position  of  an  accuser, 


than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  repowd 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  ante  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  nut 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  their  advocate.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  mode  by  Verm, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metcili  and  other 
powerful  families,  to  wrest  the  case  oat  of  the 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  cobhb 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  s» 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docs- 
men  t*.     Another  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  far 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  »hu  h  aught 
havo  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  when  he  ootid  u-d 
upon  a  more  favourable  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude 
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decision  of  hit  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
briefly  npon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
onoe  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  np  the  contest 
•>»  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  full  pleadings,  how- 
ever, which  were  to  have  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
perhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 

The  moat  important  business  of  his  new  office 
(».  c  69)  were  tho  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Floralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Komani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.    It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support.    Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  ruin  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
htm  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  bo  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
prv-dent  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
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For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  &  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc- 
casions, the  couiitta  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.    The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c  66,  were  two-fold.    He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
quired to  act  as  commissioner  (quaestor)  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  oaute 
eelibre  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.    But  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  be  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optiroate*.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion we  cannot  doubt.     Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  {«negyrists  would 
have  us  believe.    Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  far 
a*  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  bad  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough ;  tho  quaestorohip,  the 
a  dilcship,  the  proctorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle  :  but  the  great  prize  of  the 


BiiUhip,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  be 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technical  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
hoc  lire  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  bo  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  favour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever ; 
the  friendship  of  Pompvy,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagements as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius Unipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  de  IUustr.  Gramm.  7  ;  Mac  rob. 
SaL  iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65— 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  be  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judiccs,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  u 
coalition  with  Antonius,  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
P  oropey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address.  In  Toga 
coWu/u,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant; he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  C 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  in  quelling  the  tumults  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  reconciling  the  descendant* 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
riua,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Saturninus ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  legatio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  **  parens 
patriae,"  father  of  his  father-land ;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
cratic faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
sokes  steadfast  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populates  or  democratic  faction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judicea  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
roust  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  «»*]] 

dissatisfaction,  contrived  to  pnralyxe  the  baads  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  ctm.'^  h*>  e 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having  accom- 
plished an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.    Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  family  or  connexions, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers  alone,  he  bad  *tni£?M  upwards 
had  been  chosen  to  till  in  succession  ail  the  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permit:^! 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sosuinii  % 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  be  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predecessor! 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tribute* 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast.  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  thougti 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  potot  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  imaiard 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  cask. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  sad  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievrru-M 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humtliatwa 
and  downfal.    The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  their 
associate*,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fu>- 
damental  principles  of  the  Roman  constimtioa, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citizen  ootid  b? 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.    It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  coo- 
suls  had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  preseat  in- 
stance no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  tbesueltc* 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  s 
sentence  which  they  bad  no  right  to  pnmonuce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  bad  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  an  sdnuV 
sion  of  the  principle  suited  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims—  the  very  fact  which  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.    Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnerable 
poiut.    On  the  hut  day  of  the  year,  when,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Celer,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  citisem  to  death  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligation* 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  whkh 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  wttu 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the 
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of  a  province,  an  employment  for  which  ho  felt  no 
vocation,  Cicero  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual  (a  c  62),  and  engaged  in  several  angry 
i-ootesi*  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.    But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
fallowed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
w  ere  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey.. who  at  length  reached  Home  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
Bat,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  bis  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.    While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Den,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
was   discovered  that  P.  Clod  i  us  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  a  c  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the   mansion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  slave.    Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.   The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
bad  been  committed.    Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
hia  wife.    Clod i us,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.    In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judice*,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  pronounced  bim  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (a  c.  61.)    Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.    To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  tbe  tribuneship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  that  be  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (a  c  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  be 
wa*  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  a  c.  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  far  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  state.    But  he  slowly  and  pain- 
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fully  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  tbe  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;  and  hence  be  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(ii.  5),  ac.59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfactory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  begun 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  large 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.  Hut  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Uabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangues  of  their  tribune;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof,  and  from  real  or  pretended  fear  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quiring  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(a  c.  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  mouth.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Plancius, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrachium.  His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fail  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticus,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pects begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tions and  querulous  repining*.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fallen  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recall.  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile;  and, although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  some  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (a  c  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voters  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
nguin»t  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarrass  tho  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Rrundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
t,oni J**hen  n«  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
Noth-°  Jupit?r  Maximue, 
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when  suddenly  hurled  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  ulnicwt  friend- 
less outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  jrn-eted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  eisJt- 
cd  so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.  A  little  considers- 
tion  will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the 
tery.  From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  theamcu-' 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stringer; 
the  oquites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreadable  snd 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  bad  neter 
attempted  to  natter  or  cajole,  were  by  de^-s 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  thru- 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  triamrir*, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  morers  in  the 
whole  affair,  considered  it  essential  to  their  desigci 
that  he  should  be  bumbled  and  taught  the  risk  aixi 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  teekiu?  im- 
mediate between  tho  conflicting  factions,  sad  thus 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controllin*  sIL 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  Caesar,  who  at  all  now, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertainrd  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  hu 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  tame  tor 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations;  with  tliis 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  leia***: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  sccrjA 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  fond 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Craasus  flaw  hia 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret :  they 
bad  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeat**? 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliatione  hal 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  conduct  of  Pompey. as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  setew. 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  b 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  *piteef 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  afd 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  }^*! 
est  need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plam  snd  la 
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own  convenience.  But  soon  after  the  de 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  a»p«"t'- 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  snd  hn ish 
sencc  to  be  deplored.  The  senate  could  ill  sftrJ 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  order;  the  knights  were  tow h  u 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  th<,E>*'v<'*- 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  m^hi  sftm 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  fit*  !<  - 
vour  of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  begai' 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  tbey  had  been  wort 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remenl^rt  ^ 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem- 
ples, dwellings,  and  property  from  destrocnos; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tas*  ■ 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  tkio  se- 
lesaon,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  br  i<> 
tool,  were  eager  to  ch** 
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and  overawe  Clod i us,  who  was  now  no  longer  dis-  J 
posed  to  he  n  mere  instrument  in  their  band*,  but, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given  j 
srmptome  of  open  rebellion,  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  folly  accomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glomus  that  he  and 
others  may  tor  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
hjaaelf  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
ttwu  bis  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self-respect  dettroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transaction* ;  they  demanded 
positive  demonstrations  on  their  behalf  To  this 
degradation  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
Kiitiog  to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(<ut  AU.  iv.  5),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles  (cm/  AU.  iv.  6), 
proteasing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
Jcipaed  [ad  Fum.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
guished themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  eTery  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug- 
jtvst.  (AJ  Fum.  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  6ve  years 
(a  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
h<>  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
rvwained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
pleading;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
be  anairs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  RrpuUica  and  the  De  LeyiLtu. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  (a.  c  53)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  c  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
*<:d  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
luly,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upou 
tiai  which  he  bad  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  bad  become  so  noto- 
nou*  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
coosuUhip  of  Pompey  (a.  c  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  rive  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  bis  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
tun*  governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.   To  this  number 
tieero  belonged :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
^  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
*<re  annexed  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  some  districts 
(of  Cnppadocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  uhnd  0f  Cyprus.   His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
ibis  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
cumstances.   Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucnv 
UT*  appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 


accept  it.  His  nppctitc  for  praise  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  bis  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  be  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition* 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be? 
lieved  that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  A  man  us,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realized  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassias  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  stall',  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quiutus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance ;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit ; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed ; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherocilices, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (a.  c.  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  diluted  as  im- 
pcrator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitted 
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to  the  senate,  in  which  these  achievements  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  was  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplica- 
tions in  hononr  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
— a  vision  which  he  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 


ceived no  orders  to  tl 


e  con 


trary,  delegated  his  au- 


thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caclius,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephcsus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaze  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (b.  a  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  a  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cara- 
pnnian  const,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Fonuiae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  restlessness  and  hesitation  ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
lavourablc  to  his  honour.    Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
KadAtL  vni.  1)  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocrat ical  cause  sorely  against 
In*  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  fading 
project  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
cane  have  been  a  mockery.    His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompev,  accompanied 
py  a  largo  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy : 
ft.r  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
hound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  n  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
ami  fear.   1  h.w  tortures  were  raised  to  a  climax  bv 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  urged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  propond 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  trait  tut 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  me 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  die 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  deboi 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  w 
consistency  as  by  bis  sensitiveness  to  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  **  sermo  hominnm"  whose  censure  b 
dreaded  far  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  omj 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enenirj 
who  were  closing  around  him,  be  finally  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Bnmdi- 
sium  on  the  7th  of  June  (b.  c.  49).  For  the  spao» 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  movement*; 
ono  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  wkirb, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Jdacrobm* 
{Sat.  ii.  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  tin 
camp  of  Pompey  be  was  in  bad  health,  low  spuiu, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  hsbn 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  beard  and  «» 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des- 
pondency. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (A*gu»t 
9,  B.  c  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  lata 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  pen** 
best  eutitlcd  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  comnonJ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  sot 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  sod.  At- 
nouncing  him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  difficult* 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  spot.  It  « 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative, 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogruVr 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  conclusive,  sad  felt 
persuaded  that  farther  resistance  was  kopeleM. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  arc* 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  ptogre*  °i 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Spsu 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  eW 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  merry 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  ii 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November.  U(fl 
be  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  v* 
legions  which  arrived  from  Pharsalia  under  tf* 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  although  disposed  & 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  with  tl* 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  t* 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  laslrw- 
tions  to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  eicpt 
such  as  had  received  special  permission  to  reran. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  month' 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  knov*. 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wars  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontua,  and  Africa.  Dorrac 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  in  a  aw*t 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  wa»  di- 
stantly tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  ha""*' 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeians  when  ^ 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home;  he  »*• 
filled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  m  weir* 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  bad 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deceived ;  he  nwre 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  compunction 
having  at  once  given  up  his  associates  upon  tf« 
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first  torn  of  fortune ;  above  all,  he  wan  haunted 
by  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prove 
nrtorioas,  in  which  event  his  fate  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  hi*  brother  and  nephew, 
vho  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  caating  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  aa  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(a  c  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  aa  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
hi*  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
parvaits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
eteluwve  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
olation  in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
dwpby  and  popular  applause  bad  long  been  almost 
rwxessnry  to  his  existence;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
<*,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
culative research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
wemed  monotonous  and  dull.   Posterity,  however, 
Iu»  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
•eels,  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections  ;  for, 
during  the  years  R.  c  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Hitical  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.     In  addition   to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
»rrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefs.     Towards  the  close  of 
*•  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Tcrentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
*"»rd,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
Vrttle  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.     But  his  great  aud  overpowering 
Miction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  ».  c.  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment    Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore be  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
M»y  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  aest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.    He  withdrew  to  the 
«nall  wooded  island  of  A* turn,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as 
t°  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
•mitatinn  Gf  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
"id  found  relief  in  devising  a  vnriety  of  plans  for 
*  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caennr  (a  a  44)  having  compelled  the  Icad- 
>ng  conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cvceto,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
fjwn  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  b.  c.  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippic* ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosj>erou9  life, 
affected  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  perron  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  c  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause  ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidua  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  1 9,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost  The  league  between  tho 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiac,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fate.  The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  tho  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly 
cut  off  bis  bead  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  nave  fitted  him  to 
sustaiu  the  character  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amidst  those  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  be 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covered  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal   importance,  and  his 
Hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.    It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.    The  whole  case  is  placed  clearly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.    We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit.    Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de- 
positions.   The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated  ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  iutegrity.  To  bit 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  bis 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  family  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  deepest  attachment.  Nothing 
"*j  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  unworthy 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quint ua,  after  they  bad 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnators! 
treachery  and  ingratitude  $  his  devotion  through 
life  to  his  daughter  Tu Ilia,  and  his  dr*i>air  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  zonae  remarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  father, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  state*: 
forbearance  and  liberality.    One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  bv  a  shade  of 
doubt.    The  simple  fact,  that  when  he  became 
embarrassed  by  pecuniar}.-  difficulties  he  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appears  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
transaction.    From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentu 
ha<l  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  h*i 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  «iJ 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest; in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  aoJ 
unyielding  temper.    On  the  other  band,  the  con- 
nexion with  Publilia  could  not  have  been  cnutctn- 
plated  at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  ia 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  amoiv 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  suggested 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  moee 
anxiety  would  have  been  mauifrsted  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  coatia- 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautious',  v  tes- 
tified satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Tullia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  Uut 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  his 
own  writings,  and  especially  bis  letters  and  ora- 
tions.  The  most  important  passages  will  be  fooad 
collected  in  Meicrotto,  u  Ciceronis  Vita  ex  ipsiu* 
scriptis  excerpts,"  BeroUn.  1783,  and  in  the  -  On<> 
maM icon  Tullianum,"  which  forms  an  appendii  to 
Orellis  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.    Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Plutarch,  whose  statements,  however,  mast  always 
be  received  with  caution.     Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  Vclleiua  Paterculus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassias  which  brk»g 
to  this  period.    These  and  other  ancient  testm*> 
nies  have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chroaalog**! 
order  in  the  44  Historia  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,-  by  F. 
Fabricius.    Of  modem  works  that  of  Middicsos 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inaccecseet 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TunsauTs 
**  Epistola  ad  Middletonum,"  Cantab.  1 74 1,  and  is 
Colley  Cibber's  "  Character  and  Conduct  of  ftcero." 
London,  1747  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  scd 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicero 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  a. c.  56,  Ucee- 
Uiined  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Drumann.  •Oc-ch- 
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kit*  Rams"  a  work  not  yet  brought  to  a  condu- 

II.  Writings  of  Cicero. 

The  works  of  Cicero  nre  so  numerous  and  direr* 
ii£ed,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  take  of  distinct- 
ness to  separate  tbem  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  mar  be  con veniently  arranged  nnder  five 
brads:— 1.  Pkil<*<>j>himl  workt.  2.  Sptrckt*.  3. 
( ofTttp»n</ e nee.  4.  Poetns.  5.  Histortvil  and 
\l ■■*:<! latwous  imrht.  The  last  may  appear  too 
vatae  and  comprehensive,  bat  nothing  of  impor- 
tance belonging  to  this  section  has  been  presenrcd. 

1.  Philosophical  Work*. 

Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  deportment 
arc  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
aud  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiently  precise  : — 

A.  Pkilowpky  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric-  B.  Political 
Vkklomxphy.  C  PhilotojJty  of  A  f orals.  D.  Spccu- 
latii*  PkUctopk^.    E.  Theology. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost;  those  included 
brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

Ibetoricoruin  s.   Dc  Inventione 

Rhctorica  libri  II. 
Dc  Fartitionc  Oratoria. 
Dc  Oratoro  libri  III. 
Hnitus  s.   De  Claris  Oratoribus. 
A.  Pkiltanphy  J  Orator  a.     Dc  Optimo  (Jcnere 


E,  ThnJotnj. 


De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 
Topica. 

( 'uimntunrs  IajcL 

[Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Hereunium 
libri  IV.] 

/  »De  Republic*  libri  VI. 
\  'De  Legibus  libri  (VI.?) 

PasW*.  I  *  *  I)e  Jure  CiviH- 
anaMJtmS-  I  EyistJa  ad  Carmtrrm  de  Ordi- 

\      mimla  iirjmUiea, 

De  Officiis  libri  III. 
irtutibus. 

De  Senectutc. 
<f  Moral;  Dc  Amicitia. 


R  PrJitixU 


(De  Officiis  hi 
•  •  De  Virtut 
Cato  Majors. 
.si*  1 1    \  Latflius  s.    Dc  Amicit 
j  •  •  De  Gloria  libri  II. 
,  •  •  De  Consolatiouc  a. 

»  mintu'iulo. 


D.  Speculative 
I'ktlotujJttf. 


De  Luctu 

rainueudo. 

•  Aciidemicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Kinibus  libri  V. 
Tusculanarum  Disputationum 

libri  V. 
Paradoxa  Stoicorum  sex. 

ortensius  a,     Dc  Philoso- 


i  H< 
I  phia 
[  •Timn 


Timaeus  ex  Platone. 
•  •  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 
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De  Natura  Deomm  libri  III. 
De  DivinaUone  Ubri  II. 

•  De  Fato, 

•  •  Dc  Auguriis-Augnralia. 
The  Rditio  Princeps  of  the  collected  philoso- 
phical works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  i'annartx,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deoruro,  De  Divinationr, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Snpientium ;  the  second  volume,  Qoaes- 
tiones  Tusculanac,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  H orten- 
sius, Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibu*. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Sencctute,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Paris  about  1471,  by  Gcring, 
Crantx,  and  Friburgwr. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Dcornm,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  I<egibus,  H ortensius,  (Modcstus,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4to>,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  tho  press  of  Vindclin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenx,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bus, Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipx.  1809—181.3. 

Ik' fore  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero's 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  arc  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fame.  (See  Paradox.  praeC,  Ik.  Off",  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one ;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nominates "the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeds  and  good 
words."  (Brut.  93.)  During  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skill.  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifarious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  zeal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Oratorr,  De  Repub- 
lien,  and  De  Legibus.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pbarealia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  n,  c  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  e.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  snp[>ose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
series  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (i.  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision  ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  some  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Finibiu.  (Comp.  Acad.  i.  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
lUbirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
tr>  'o*n  ^ith  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology.    We  must,  if 
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to  form  a  fair  judgment,  new  forjrt 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  w- 
pound  new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  *xt\ 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  struct  ores  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  da-.n 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  p- 
search,  a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  tbeae  loose  fragment*,  a 
choice  of  familiar  examples  and  apt  ultutntious 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  necessarily  np 
pear  dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ideas  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  thi> 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  uJen^ 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  deli- 
cate discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  s  «ot- 
born  and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  widi 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  earopUin 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  some»hii 
superficially,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  oriv 
nality  of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  nude  t« 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  Nor  ha** 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  10J 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  sin- 
ning language.  Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction : 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  dovn&l  »f 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  ground 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  nudd> 
ages ;  they  were  still  sealously  studied  for  s  W-4 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning;  tbey  evn 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  mnri! 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  r>>- 
dels  of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  it* 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  pnu* 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  cha- 
piters, but  nothing  more.  It  is  certain  that  b- 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  manrw-r 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursuit 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  affords  facility  for  familiar  explanation  sni 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  aad  di- 
gressions so  necessary  to  communicate  ckarw»* 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  whkh,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  shsp*. 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  doll  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  n<* 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinion*,  but  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  viesrs  of  other*. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  imprest 
with  the  dextcritv  exhibited  in  contriving  th* 
machinery  of  the  different  conversations  the  tact 
with  which  the 
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\octee\  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  their 
re«peetive  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
served throughout,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  confess,  that  there  is  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held  ;  but  there  is  a  stiff- 
ness and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  met 
in  smut-  degree  neutralises  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
trotn  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
nut  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  apace  is  some- 
times occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 

atjd  forgotten. 

The  vpeculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
.iiyiiments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
unong  its  supporter*,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
'li^potiiuon  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
'•<*dge  which  mast  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Larissa ;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
orer  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
^lect  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
self exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  Historia  CrUica  Philnsophiae,  voL 
>L  pp.  1 — 70 ;  Gaul  tier  de  Sibert,  Examen  de  la 
I'hUosvphie  de  Cicmm,  in  the  Mimoirrs  de  tAoar 
tUmie  des  Inecriptums,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliii. ;  Rittcr, 
OtxkickU  der  Philosophy  vol.  iv.  pp.  76— 168; 
0.  Waldin,  De  Philawpk.  Cic  Platomea,  Jena, 
1753;  J.  G.  Zierlein,  De  PhUoeoph.  Cic  Hah  1770; 
J.  C  Brieglieb,  Progr.  de  Philosoph.  CSc.  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fremling,  PhUoeoph.  Cic  Lund.  1795; 
H.  C.  F.  1 1  ulsemann,  Delndole  Philosoph.  Cic  Luneb. 
1799;  D.  P.  Gedicke,  Historia  Phiiceopk.  antiquae 
«Cfc.  ScripH*,  BcroL  1815;  J.  A. C.  Van  Hcusde, 
V.  TmiL  Cic  ♦iAowAoW,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836 ; 
R.  Kuhner,  M.  TulL  Cic  m  PhUoeophiam 
Partes  Merita,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 
compass.) 

A.  Philosophy  op  Taste,  oa  Rhetoric 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
stndied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Isocrates, 
*uh  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
■nd  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
l»j  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
«ro*idered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
tho  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  as  n.  c. 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  iUiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  fol.  1485,  containing  the  De 
Orators,  the  Orator,  the  Topics,  the  Partitionca 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  14.05, 
both  in  fol.  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Drums,  the  Rhetoric* 
nd  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modern  editions  the  most 
nouble  are  tho  following :  that  by  Schtttz,  which 
contains  the  whole,  Lips.  1 804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  tho 
"  Opera  Rhetorics  Minora,"  by  Wetzel,  Lignita, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Do 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topics,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora- 
torum, with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 


1. 


mt.Dc  Inventione  Rhetorica 
Libri  II. 


This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  bis  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  (de  Oral.  L  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads: — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
{genus).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (ojficium).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (  finis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  ( paries  rhetoricae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  genu*,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(civilit  scientiae),  that  its  offiaum  is,  to  use  all  the 
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methods  mmt  suitable  for  persuasion  by  oratory, 
and  its  finis  to  achieve  this  persuasion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  maUria  and 
partes.  Now  the  materia,  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Camp. 
Part*.  Oral.  3.)  1.  The  omras  aenwnstratirnm 
(yfroi  i-riStutrucif),  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  petim  deiiljcratmtm  (y4roi  evfi€ovKwruc6y) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  3.  Tbe  gentts 
judictale  (y^pos  SuraJwoV),  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  {vi st  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
partes  rhtiorutte  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
are  fire.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  (inventio). 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (dupoeitio). 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed (eloqmmtio).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  tbe  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  (memoria).  6.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (pronuntiatio). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proponed  to  treat 
of  invtmtio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  Opinion  (ooHtn.>rersia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (con- 
ttitutio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  Diet 
(<\>ntror*'rsia  facti)%  it  is  a  constitutio  conjecturalis. 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  ought  to  be 
distinguished  (comtrotr'rxia  nomimis),  it  is  a  cottsti- 
tulio  <ir  fini/wa.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact  (generis  controtersia\  it  is  a 
ccMstitittio  general  is.  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  (quum  atd 

que  in  s  ant  ijnit'Hm,  ant  (jiionurlo,  <iui  apnd  (/no*,  attt 
quo  jure,  ami  quo  tempore  agere  oporteat  quaerttur), 
it  is  a  constitute  transtatha.  Again,  the  constitutio 
geuendi*  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  o.  The 
constitutio  juridiciaiis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  b.  The  constitutio  uegotialis,  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridicudie  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  cotutitutio  aoWssa,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself;  and  fi.  The  constitutio  assumptiva, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  eonttitutio  assumptive  is  itself  fourfold 
— {1)  eittttYssio,  when  the  accused  con  lease*  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  purgatioy  when  the  deed  i»  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (iwpnukntia),  or 
by  accident  (ro*«),  or  unavoidably  (necessitate^ 
(/9)  by  deprecatia,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency;  (2)  remotio  criminis,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
another;  (3)  rrlatio  crimiuis,  when  the  deed  is 


justified  by  previous  provocation  ;  (4)  er«r«raftV\, 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  a  praise- 
worthy motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  caw  K  ing  determined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  ease  be  simplr 
(simplex)  or  compound  (<*/»/>x*r<a),  that  is,  wt ether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon  sosae 
written  document  (at  ration*,  am  in  m-i/to  sit  am- 
trove  rata).  We  must  then  consider  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (qnaestio),  the 
plea  in  justification  (rutio),  the  debate  ■ahicii  vUl 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justification 
(judication  and  the  additional  arguments  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  opponent 
(firm*mcntum\  which  will  convert  the  judimt* 
into  a  disceptaiio  (cot op.  Part.  Orat.  3V> ),  a&d  to 
lead  mora  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  tbe  orator 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  ( partes  oruivmu),  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Kiordium  oi  introduction,  which  b  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Prittcipinm  or  opening,  and  4.  tbe 
Insinuatioy  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodvri!!  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narratio  or  statement  of  tin- 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  ngreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  (Jonfirmatio  or  array  i>f  ujn- 
ments  by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  a*. 
5.  The  ficpreht-nxL)  or  confutation  of  the  argunvntii 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Gmoimm  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  Enumertttw  or  briri 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole;  O.  the  /n./rv»«*~ 
no,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  prions  of  the 
audience,  and,  c  the  Couqaestto  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  division*  is  discu**^  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  hud  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Confirmatio  and  UiprcLmsm 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Judicial^  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisions, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes*  the  dVssi 
DelUxrxttivum  and  the  Genus  DemamstrutitusK,  are 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  com- 
posed and  published.  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  I>e  Oratore  (i.  2),  M  quoniain  quae  pnrns 
aut  adoleseentulis  nobis  ex  commentariolis  nostri* 
inclioata  nc  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hac  aetate  digna 
et  hoc  usu  quem  ex  causia,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisque  consecuti  tumus"  (com  p.  i.  6),  point  un- 
questionably to  tbe  early  youth  of  Cicero,  but 
without  enabling  as  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continued  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Milhridatic  war  (a.  c  87 — 84),  and 
bear  tbe  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  from  tbe 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  sources. 
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The  murk  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian, 
mmetinies  nndcr  the  title  /jbri  Hketoriei,  some- 
times as  IM/ri  A  rtis  Hitftoriau^  generally  an  I  {tu- 
torial (comp.$erv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  viii.  321,  ix.  481  ), 
and  we  night  infer  from  a  passage  in  (Quintilian 
(ii.  14.  $  5),  that  He  RUeurriat  was  the  appellation 
ufccted  by  the  author  ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
/*  /«re»nW  Jihetorva  rests  upon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  account  of  the  most  important  editions  of 
the  De  Imomtiomt  is  given  below,  after  the 
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2.  De 

This  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catochUm 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
op  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus 
in  winch  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Via  OrcUoris,  in  which  the  subject 
U  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  j  2.  the 
t>ruli<^  which  treats  of  the  speech  ;  3.  the  Quoc&tio, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precrpu  with  regard  to  the  speaker  nre 
nuMp-d  under  five  heads.  1.  Imxemtio.  2.  Collo~ 
rutin.    3.  Stoqmmtio.    4.  Actio.    5.  Afemoria. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
under  five  heads.  1.  J&rordiuiu.  2.  Narratia. 
3.  Om/irtnatia.     A.  Hrftrr&easio.    5.  Perttratio. 

The  cane  may  be  a.  In/i/tUa,  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  railed 
prtq*«u*m  or  comxuliatin,  or  it  may  be  b.  Ftnita,  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
~*wmi  ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 
The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  infbtita 

1.  tV/Mi/io,  by 


•r 

which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
^<  case  are  determined  ;  2.  Actio,  which  discusses 


^  means  and 

be  obtained. 


in  which  any  object  may 


The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  finita  or 

heads,  accoi 


eaua  are  ranged  under  three  heads  according  as 
the  cav  belongs  to  I.  the  Gen  uj  Demonstratitrnm ;  2. 
the  Gmms  DetAerativmm  ;  3.  the  Genus  Judiciale. 

The  different  comiitutiones  na>  next  passed  under 
feriew,  and  the  conversation  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partition™,  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  Siatpicrtis,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
licero,  an«I  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
Ik  Inxmliame;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
*od  (mm  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
?lb*T  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
to  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  aus- 
1'kvoiu  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.    Another  debate 
h&»  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed . 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
*f  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
do*  of  the  year  B.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  B.  c 
4*i  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de- 
nture of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
k«  hi,  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 


with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
(Ad  fum.  viu  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Krsch  and  Griiber*s  En~ 
cycltijiiidw,  art.  Cicero\  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  a  c  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  fromCilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  (ad  AH.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  March,  in- 
rested  his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  B.  c  51 
until  Ute  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  hnvc  employed  the  phnwc 
**  quoniam  aliquando  Rama  areundi  potestas  data 
est,**  and  still  less  could  be  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  "suramum  otium"  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Orntorirc, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4 to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  sup|>oaed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
)uis  place,  date,  nor  printer's  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  Strebacus,  with 
the  argument  of  Latomius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seb.  Gryphius,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8va, 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius,  Lips.  1 549 ;  of  Sturroiua,  Strasburg,  1 565 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Venice,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1 74 1 . 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chins,  -  Do  Ciceronis  Partitionibua 
Helmstaedt,  1723,  will  be 


3.  De  Orator*  ad  Quintum  Fratrtm  Libri  III. 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request.  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  a.  c.  55  (cut 
Att.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel, and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  a* 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  (Ad  /'am.  i.  9, 
ad  AtU  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  a.  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  to 
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grant  to  the  senator*  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  cquitea  as  judicca  on  criminal  trials.  The 
measure  was  vehemently  opposed  hy  the  consul 
Philippus,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest. 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  A  melius  Cotta  (consul 
B  C  75)  and  P.  Sulpicins  Rufus  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (h.  c.  95),  Q  Mucins  Scaevola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (consul 
&  c  99),  whose  fhmc  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
nlmira,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.    The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpicins,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  hrst  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att.  iv.  16),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowjedge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
ut  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleading  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self- training,  and  experience, 
an*  in  tkuaiadves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult-sought. This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  the)  differ  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  rtxyoKoyta  (mi  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  mav  be 
a*  U  icred .  The  former  discusses  at  large  in  the  se- 
the  invention  and  urrutujemrnt  o/*  urow 
up  with  a  dissertation  on 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  discmine  bring  broken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  month  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  stuuwr.  s  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  intr restin*  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book. 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  ex  portion  of  the  oe- 
naments  of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  gram  of 
diction,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  oV 
livery,  that  is,  upon  the  voice,  prunuM-tati*,  suJ 
actum  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Ortstort  known  np  to  ike 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  iroperf«t. 
There  were  blanks  exteuding  in  Bk.  L  from  c.  '2"X 
§  128  toe  34.  $  157,  and  front  c,  43.  §  195U.IU. 
ii.  c  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  ot!y 
as  far  as  Bk.  ii.  c  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  fromc  1~  ? 
50  to  c  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  in.  from  c  5.  §  IT 
to  c  28.  §  1 10-  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  by 
Gasparinus  of  Barziza,  from  a  MS.  found  at 
and  hence  called  Codex  Laudrnsi*,  14 19,  which  u 
addition  to  the  Ithctorica  ad  Herrmtvtni,  the  /*•/*- 
vcnliotic,  the  Brutus  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Orutore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  u 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  rooU-m* 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  hot  itUuncrr- 
tain  whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  mrrr'v 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  up  rins- 
ing deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princepsof  the  De  Oratore  was  print 
ed  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynheyis  aid 
Pannartz,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  146*7.  Th? 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearce,  Cawb- 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771, 1795,  8»a;  by 
J.  F.  Wetzel,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo.;  by  Hart*, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipzig,  181", 
8vo.  ;  by  O.  M.  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1619.  8vo.;  by 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

Literature  :— -J.  A.  Erncsti,  De  Prartiantia  U 
brotum  Cic.  de  Oratore  Prolusia,  Lips. )  736, 4Uu  ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolegomenon  xu  de.  tietpemd™ 
Redner,  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  181  i 
8vo. ;  II.  A.  Schott,  Camas**/,  qua  C*.  <k  /«* 
Elouuentiae  Sentmtia  emminatmr.  Lips.  1801  ;  ii. 
E.  Gicrig,  Von  dem  dstketiseken  WeriUe  drr  Bucn-r 
des  Oc  torn  Redner,  FuUia,  1807  ;  J.  V.  Schasr- 
schmidt,  De  Proposko  IJUi  Cic.  de  Oratutr,  Scbnes- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804  ;  E.  L.  TrompheUer,  lew*-* 


/fooW,  Coburg,  1830,  4 to. 

4.  Brutus  a.  de  Claris 

This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself,  Atticus,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  o4»n- 
nade,  attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rmbo. 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  contain* 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquent >\ 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  J» 
nius  Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius,  siui 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  tiw** 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  infonaa- 
tion  could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelius  Cethefht 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  tU  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  IJcinius  Crassus,  and 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  tics* 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admiration** 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  wh«n 
was  Ilortenaiua,  and  with  him  the  list  closes,  lit i>« 
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•mtofi  being  excluded.    Prefixed,  are  nme  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  most  renowned  Orecuin 
model* ;  tiie  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observations  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  nuinv  important  historical  de- 
tail* connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.    Great  taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racteristic merits  und  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.    But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er; and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
bv  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
•och  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  ite  Ityu/Uica,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  CxUtx,  the  Cuto  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orulor,  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  b.  c  46.  (Una.  1,  2,  5, 6,  (Mil.  7,  de  IHvi*. 
ii.  I.) 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Laudensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  MSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
mure  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx, 
l4o'9,  4to_,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Dc  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Konigs- 
berg,  182(>,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
*hool  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hanuover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Brutum  Orator. 

Cicero  liaving  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Itrutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  faultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  mid  by 
]<©eu  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
m  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
»n  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
*bich  the  artist  n'presents  an  object  of  ideal 
lieauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
>u  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tlu?  subject,  at  one  time 


a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  al 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation  ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  tireeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
loxrd*  to  the  dopoV,  and  fulling  back  from  the 
a5pdr  to  the  niaov^ — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fastly, after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  sbew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  (he  trau/,  the  tcAere,  and  the  haw;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  be  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  ("  is  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat"),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science  ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c.  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modern  render. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  c  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputatiou  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work:  **Mihi  quidem  sic  pcrsuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judiciidedicendo  in  ilium  librum 
contulisse and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  pcr- 
hup*  a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  sj*nce  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  arose 
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from  the  subject  having  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  For  it  must  be 
bonie  in  mind  that  the  De  Orator*,  the  Brutus, 
and  the  Oruior  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con- 
nected and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualifications  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suc- 
cess; in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lie  speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
Bvo.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbcck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  lirutmae  Quacsiioncs  in 
Oratorem  Cic,  Pari*.  1547,  4ta,  1549,  8vo. ; 
J.  Perionius,  Oratio  pro  Cic  Oratore  contra  P. 
liammn,  Paris.  1547,  8vo. ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Cic  Commmtarina,  Basil.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  Cic.  Scholia*  Argent.  1585, 
8vo.  i  H.  A.  Burckardus,  Animadwrsiones  ad  Cic. 
Oratorem,  Berolin.  1815,  Bvo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Gentre  Orator  van. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
roost  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Culvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  stiff,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimen  »  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aesrhincs  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Gene  re  Oratornm, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statius,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  **  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partition es,  cum 
Commentario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saalfrank,  vol.  i.  Ratisbou, 
1823,  8vo." 

7.  Topica  ad  C.  Trebatium. 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero's  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  solicitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  whic  h  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the 
Hpatched  it  to  his 
of  July,  B.C.  44. 
Weai 

ginal,  eipressed  in  plain,  familiar  terns  iilmtraii  1 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Ronun  law  b- 
stead  of  from  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  by  a 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  future  period,  anr 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  objure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  a«v- 
poaed,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  ear- 
not  fail  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  wontkrtui 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  fall  and  ac- 
curate representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  a:*! 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  or 
printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  bwn  pnl* 
fished  at  Venice  about  1472.  The  commetuariei 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  moat  ce- 
lebrated are  those  by  Boethioa,  G.  Valla,  Mesa* 
thon,  J.  Visorius,  Hegendorphinua,  Latnrotu,  Uo- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statium,  At,  which 
are  contained  in  the  edition*  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tiletanus  in  1543,  4 to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4ta, 
by  Vascosanus  in  1554,  4 to.,  and  by 
in  1557  and  1561,  4tc 


8.  Communes  Dku 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is  cm- 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintiliao  (ii.  1. 
$  11):  "Communes  loci,  aire  qui  sunt  ia  vitis 
directi,  quales  log  mi  us  a  Cicerone  conipo»itas;  sw 
quibus  q unes tiones  generaliter  tractantar,  easto 
sunt  editi  a  Qninto  quoque  Honeou©."  OwJb 
supposes,  that  the  Parudi*ru  are  here  »pokrs  of , 
I  but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  oat  by  the  re- 
pression in  the  preface  to  which  he  refers- 

9.  Rheioricorum  ad  C.  Ileremnium  LiUi  IV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  rules  f* 
the  guidance  of  the  student.  Parage*  from  this 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  Hm^ 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  BaaiL),  by  Priseian,  by  Rafuwi 
(cfe  Comp.  H  Metr.  OraU  pp.  515,  321  of  the  Mr- 
tores  Antiq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  jnw 
mnrians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cicero, 
and  aa  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the  nw*t 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  centtiry. 
Leonard  us  Arretinu*,  Angel  us  Poli  nanus  ^ 
Laurentius  Valla.  At  a  very  early  period,  for- 
ever, its  authenticity  was  called  in  question  >J 
Rapliael  Rhegiut  and  Angelas  Decembriuv  sri 
the  controversy  ha*  been  renewed  at  inter*  a.  • 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  best 
editors  agn-e  in  pronouncing  it  sparious,  bat  ife 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  vnk 
regard  to  the  real  author.     Regius  pr»ppun<feJ 

no   Utmrn    thnn    »hnn>    Vi vnnl K hsj-*.     ***imiiaj:  it  St 


no  loss  than  three  hypotheses,  asiiin'"1^ 
one  time  to  Q.  Corninciua,  who  was  qsnest'f 
B.  c  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  tfe 
consulship  in  &  c.  64  ;  at  another,  to  Virfiaios,  s 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Nero;  and  la*".1- 
to  Timolaus,  son  of  queen  Zcnobia,  who  had  si 
elder  brother  Herennianus.  Paulas  and  AM"" 
Manutius,  Sigonius,  Muretus,  Barthiaa,  aw 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  *nrp-v 
sition  of  Regius.  G.  J.  Voteius  began  by  dVadiaf 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q.  Canute*  tae<  * 
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of  Cicero  in  the  auguratc  (lui  Fam,  xii.  17 — 30), 
bat  afterwards  chiinged  hit  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tullius  Tiro ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
lio;  Nancimbaenius  upon  Laureas  Tullius ;  while 
more  recently  Schiitx  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
borne  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Guipho,  and 
Van  Heusde  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  argument* 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  a*  follows  : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Ombre,  for  Cicero  there  (i.  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile efforts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Iuven- 
'mr,  whereas  the  Ad  I/ercuiiium  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Ilermnium  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
wu  so  oppressed  with  family  affairs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  hit 
favourite  pursuit*- — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Orator*,  for  not  only 
Joes  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  Inter 
jean,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
bi»  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  Inventions,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
lius which  occur  in  bk.  L  c  12,  since  these  words 
ar?  manifest  interpolations.  3.  Quintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  from  the  De  Invention*  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  piece*  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  llertnnium.  4.  Mori  us  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Invention^  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  ilerennium;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Virg.  Ac*,  viii.  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  *•  Rhctorica"  and  Cassiodorus  (Rhetor,  comp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  «*  Ars  Rhetorica"  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citation*  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
tention* and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Ilerennium. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  i*  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
it  seme  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Hercnn,  I  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
-«%  27,  with  De  Invent,  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Ucreniu  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent,  i.  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  wo  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinmnmus,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sion having  been  misunderstood  by  bis  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rwnimn  copied  from  the  De  Inventions,  sinco  the 
firmer  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
he  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  uiu»t 
have  been  open  to  such  ca*y  detection.    Roth  par- 


ties cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Ilerennium  and  the  De  Inventione  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Ilerennium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
last  idea  i*  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  inminuatione*, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Inventions.  Whatever  conclusion  wo  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  case 
made,  out  in  favour  of  Cornificius  (we  cannot  tell 
irAua  Cornificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin- 
tilian (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  §89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornificius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Ilerennium  (iv.  15, 
&c) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianus.  (De 
Fig.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Cornificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  llertnnium;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  g  93),  that  the  re- 
mark* of  Cornificius  on  figure*  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  Schiitx  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.C  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
H.  c  88 ;  and  if  Burmnnn  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  that  these  book*  were  not  published 
before  &  c.  80. 

The  material*  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merit*  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmnnn, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhctorica  ati  Ilerennium  and 
De  Inventione,  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
raann,  Leipzig,  1 828,  8vo. ;  in  the  proocmium  of 
Schiitx  to  bis  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  tho  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipsig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  AeJio  StUone,  Utrecht,  1839;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrum  An  Rketoriett  ad  Ilerennium  Ciceroni 
/also  inscribujur,  appended  to  the  Problcrunta  in 
Quintil.  Imtit.  OnU.  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Editio  Primeps  uf  the  RheUirka  ad  Heren- 
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nium  was  printed  along  with  the  De  Inventione, 
nndor  the  title  **  Cieeronis  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetus,"  by  NicoL  Jenson,  in  4 to.,  Venice.,  1470; 
and  bibliographer*  hare  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Burmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  Ite  ItrpuUica  Libri  VI. 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  at  a 
period  when,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Cnu>sus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Div.  ii.  O.    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  54  (ad 
Att.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  Pompeii.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(tut  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr.  t.  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de  I*g.  i.  6, 
ii.  10,  de  Div.  ii.  1^.   The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.     The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Laiinae.  ferine,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus  and  M.*  Aquillius,  a.  c.  129  ;  the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise;  L.  Fori  us 
Philus,  consul  B.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
o*f  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (BruL  28) ; 
M.'  Manilius,  consul  b.c.1  49,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  famous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Miimmius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africanus,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator;  P.  Itutilius  Rufus,  consul  &  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
l.cen  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (a  c.  92),  al- 
though  innocent,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
equitcs,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scacvola,  the  augur,  consul  B.  c.  117,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  />  AmkUia  (4,  7).  In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 


that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  in  reeocnt- 
ing  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  ewiveratiw. 
in  which  be  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  yonnx  frirr.d 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  Republics  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  cm  thi* 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  hat*; 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  print- 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  indhidnal 
in  question.  (De  Rep.  L  8,  Brut.  22;  Mai,  Prwf. 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repsb- 
lica  was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown ;  h  cocld 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  a.  c  54,  far 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  it  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (ad  JtL  it.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  called  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii  3);  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  vhue  the 
latter  was  in  Cflicia  (ad  Fam.  viii.  1),  that  the 
tt  politici  libri  w  were  in  general  rirculation  in  the 
early  part  of  B.  C  51,  while  the  language  used  if 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  particulars  ire 
gleaned  from  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.    The  dialogues  themselTea,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existence  daring 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considerably  birr, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  ban 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  tHj 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  eitracti^d  entire 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  eerle*ia»t>  v. 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  Sl  Augustm.  Bst 
in  the  year  1822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  lone- 
sought- for  treasure,  which   had  been  partial!  v 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  St 
Aug  us  tin  on  the  Psalms.    A  full  history  of  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paulus  V.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th century, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Roue 
m  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi- 
tions.  Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadly 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.    These  imperfec- 
tions arise  from  various  causes.    In  the  first  p'orr. 
the  commentary  of  Augnstin  reaches  from  the  1 19th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  infer n  J. 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeared,  sad 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pap*, 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.    In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  sborttod 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  being 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess.   Accordingly,  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  different  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  r«i 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  characters  but  in  re- 
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Hiring  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto- 
p'th.-r,  after  a  minate  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
t!iat  by  the  paUmmest  we  have  refined  abont 
one-foarth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragment*  coL 
k-cted  from  other  source*  be  added,  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.    The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
►killed  in  palaeography  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  hick  as  f  <  r  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  "wok,  the  first  33 
page*  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  mure.    A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
*  raps  ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  some  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
wotthlessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rrpuJAic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristneratical,  and 
the  deraocratical,  arc  analyzed  and  compared, 
Svipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
oimbination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Angus  tin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Carneades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
education  and  moral  training. 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infancy  of  the  city. 

We  «.an  hardly  luuard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Sciptonis,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africnnus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  Dc  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  In- 
vinatione.  **  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
fain  ilia  tractus  uberrime."  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  3,  6,  7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repub- 
lica was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  182*2,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  182o\  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  "  Lai  R<  publique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d'apres  la  texte  inedit,  receminent  decouvert 
et  commente  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothecaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franchise,  un  discount  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  ds  I'  Academie  franchise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wolf;  Ofmerv.  Crit.  in  M.  7W/. 
Cic.  Orut.  pro  Scauro,  et  pro  Tultio,  et  lil>rorum  De 
Rrp.  Frmjm.  1824  ;  Zacharia,  StaatttcisaenschuJ'iluha 
Detracktunyen  uber  Cicero*  neu  uufyefundene*  Werls 
vom  Static  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Bcrnardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  Legilm*  Lion  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  scries  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  nt  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  Dc  Lhruuitione  (ii.  1 ),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  Attic  us,  which  generally  con- 
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tains  some  account  of  the  literary  labour*  in  which 
he  was  frmn  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passages  where  a  reference  might  very  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Time  ir.  1,  Brut.  v. 
19),  while  the  expressions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indistinct,  or  to  have 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  fe.  g.  de  Orut.  i. 
42,  ad  AU.  xiv.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  M  M. 
Tullius  ...  in  libra  de  legibus  primo,"  and  **  Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,"  are  the  words  with  which 
Lactantius  (De  Opif.  Dei,  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Kven  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  **  M.  Tullius  non 
modo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  dc  eo  coepe- 
niL,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  u.% 
yet  the  word  coeperat  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
hare  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  arc  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comn.  do  Leg.  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  the  De  Divinations,  the  Brn- 
tiu%  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  wc 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  a.  c 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Jsgibui  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Dirimar 
tione,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (ii.  12,  iii.  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (u.  c  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  u.  c.  52),  and  since  Cato  and  1'ompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  18,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  b.  c  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B. «'.  48  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  1 8th  of 
January,  u.  c  52,  the  day  when  Clodius  perished, 
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without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  h 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  however,  «* 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatislsction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (ii.  16,  41,  iii.  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recendy  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  M2o. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  date 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo- 
sition, arc  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  c.  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  ace 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  werv 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  (/.  c)  quotes  tie 
fifth  ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  i*  purr.j 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabricius,  Hulsrmana,  sod 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five ;  Correal 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  hare  been 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  Ixyibua  rests  on  the  aatbority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  /*> 
Jure  Cicili  tt  La/it-it*,  which  doubtless  an**-  from  s 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  bits 
books.   (See  de  Leg.  iii.  5  fin.  ;  GelL  I  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Gem 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remai^J 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  sbosli 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fact,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertheless 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Torneba, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  fc» 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  but  be 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opras 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Gor- 
renx  and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  adopt 
the  first  conclusion  of  To  me  bus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  deco- 
ration Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  hala- 
tion throughout  is  most  cW  and  acauata.  Bot 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  thessrtsci 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  tbe  arguments,  v4 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  naostdistely 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  $v*hm 

the  wepl  koAov,  the  w«p)  BuroWuritt,  and  show  all 
the  wepl  *6uov  of  Chrysippus ;  for  the  few  fhf"**1** 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  bis 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  iasnmcf* 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words  E*ena 


the  pa>sage*  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  thj 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes?) sod 
Panaetius.  (De  Leg.  iii  o\) 
8.  The  general  plan  of  the 


is  dirtinc^y 

traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (i.  S,  M- 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  af  the 
nature  of  justice  and  ita  connexion  with  the  asm" 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  br  srhkb  wr  - 
ought to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  theddfrjw* 
systems  of  legislation  which  had  been  sdopw  »J 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  as  »««• 
ligation  into  the  sources  of  justice  and  rim* 
is  laid  down  (1),  That  the  Gods  are  the  i 
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sonrvc  of  justice  ;    ('2)    That  men,  being  bound 
tutpUier  by  a  community  of  faculties,  feeling*,  and 
ijestrrs,  are  led  to  cultivate  social  union — and  hence 
r;>t:of,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist. 

But  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  Cod  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  bring  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
fret,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 

In  the  second  book  tbe  author  explains  his  views 
of  s  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
tint  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
ditferent  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tival! ;  tbe  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  cute  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  rejections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lo*  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
1  toman  republic,  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot. 

The  sceno  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinnm,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
Luis.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
-  ^ols.  fbl  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  U71 ;  see 
*W,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
l?'27-8,containingthe  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leip.  1 809,  Svo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 

Moscr  and  Creuzer,  Frank  £.  1824, 8vo>,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
B*ke,  Leydcn,  1842, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent. 

3,  Dt  Jura  Ctcili  in  Artetn  rtdtgendo. 

A.  Geilius  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
^«  Atytfaut,  but  the  words  of  Geilius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli's  Cicero 
v"l.  iv.  rt  ii.  p.  478.  (GeJL  i.  22  ;  Quintil.  xii.  3. 
*  JO;  -Macrob.  vL  4 ;  Cic  de  L»j.  iii.  20.) 
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4.  Epistola  ad  Caemrem  de,  IfrjtuUuxt  ordinandi. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticns,  (xii.  40,)  written 
in  June,  B.C.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Thcopompus 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  (XvpBov- 
\t\mtc6v  »aepe  amor:  nihil  rcperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
{ad  Att.  xiii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticns (ad  Att.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust  (Ad  Att.  xii.  51, 
52,  xiii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Philosophy  op  Morals. 

1.  De  Officii*  Libri  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  tho 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  B.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  tho 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books, the  w«pl 
KadnnorrSs  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beicr  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  »«pl  Kafaixorrds 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject. 
When  called  upou  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  Ituucgittm,  that  is,  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  «///«•,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  course 
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we  mint  pursue  when  the  htm*$tnm  and  the  utile 
are  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  horustum  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  also  fall  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest  The  general  plan  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  honest um  may  be 
resolved :  a.  Suyicntia^  the  power  of  discerning 
truth  ;  6.  Justitia  et  Beneficeutkh,  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tract* inviolate ;  c.  Fortitude  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperantia,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
*with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honestunu,  that 
is  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  Aonesfam,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  superior  (honeUiut)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  favour  of 
our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utilitotes  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  konct- 
tuin  and  the  utile;  but  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honettum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
utile  and  the  utile  from  the  hoitestuin,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enuueiated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Officii*  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
/'uttuloju  by  Fust  and  Sch offer  at  Mavence  in 
1465  aud  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  foL, 
Home,  1408-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannnrtz,  Rome,  foL,  1 460,  of 
Vindelin  do  Spira,  Venice,  fol.,  1470,  and  of 
Kggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4to„  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin's  *  Introduction  to  the  Classics," 
Lond.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
llrunswick,  8vo.,  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  ;  of 
Ornhard,  Leipzig.  8vo„  1811  ;  and  of  Deier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 

Literature  : — A.  Buscher,  Kthicac 
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Libri  //.,  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Rath,  ftw  «V 
Officio  w  brevi  eumpeetu.  Hall.  1803 ;  Thorberke, 
Primrip.  jJiil.  mor.  e  dceroms  Op~,  Leyden,  1817; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  tniu>bit^n 
of  Carve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  poblisktd 
at  Breslau  in  1819. 

2.  De  VirUdibus. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  must  have  been  intended  ss  a  wit 
of  supplement  to  the  De  Officii*,  jost  ss  Aristotle 
added  a  tract,  w«pi  d^vrsV,  to  his  Ethics.  (Him*. 
m  Zachar.  Dropkct.  ComtnnU.  u  2 ;  Charuioi,  s. 
p.  186.) 

3.  Gdo  Major  a.  De  St-uo-tmu. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  *.  c 
45  or  the  commencement  of  B»  c  44,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  M  ate 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  y*r, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixtv- third.     It  is  first  mentioned  in  s  lenvt 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  a.  c  44 
(ad  AtL  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  II),  and  is  thrre 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  his  friewL 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Scipio  AesuV 
anus  and  Laelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  a  n*it 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  FTannain™ 
and  M.'  Acilius  Balbus  (hl  c  150 ;  see  c  5  and 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  yean  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  hod; 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  tbtj 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  mesas  the 
weight  of  increasing  years  may  be  most  «s*Jj 
borne.    Cato  willingly  complies,  and  ownmenrei » 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  h*« 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  usually  urged  re- 
garding the  miseries  which  attend  the  close  of  i 
protracted  life.    The  four  principal  objection*  vt 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  snccensiwi.  It  >« 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Because  it  i> 
capacitates  men  for  active  business  ;  2.  BVtsw  it 
renders  the  body  feeble  ;  3.  Because  it  depn«<* 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pkawim ; 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  approach  of  death. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  exampb  <* 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whom  old  ape »« 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  signing  tlal 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imaginary  «»- 
fortunes,  and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pleswm 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirable  and 
stan Ual  character  are  substituted.    The  fourth  «^ 
jection  is  encountered  still  more  boldlr,  by  *» 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happiness  of  c>  « 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  th* 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approsch 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  per** 
when  the  soul  shall  be  released  from  it*  debs** 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  unfirttr'^ 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality.  f 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  est***- 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  moral  c**y»  beqirsii 
ed  to  us  bv  antiquity.   The  puritv  of  the  hutgoar. 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  «f 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  the  ck»nKt>r 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  gar™; 
lous  old  man  is  maintained,  have  excited  00 
applause.    But  however  pleasing  the  pictare  brrr 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it 
a  fancy  sketch,  not  the  faithful  copy  of  a  *rw 
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from  natnrc  In  fact  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tissue 
of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  extravagance  on  the  opposite 
tide  by  J  a  renal  in  hit  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  pro  po- 
ut inns  are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
eaaea  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  doe*  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
doea  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
are  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
ides\,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c.  1);  much  has  been 
tran-dated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  cc  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
Oeconomica  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
psuuMge  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
i*  derived  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaedrua,  and  the  Menon  (see  Kiihner,  p.  lib'), 
and  snme  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.   (Kiihner,  I.e.) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulrie  ZelL,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Ilomborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoernea,  not  one  of  which 
\*>ars  a  date,  but  some  of  them  arc  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  which  contains  the  De  Scnectute. 
[S*e  above,  p.  719,  b.]    The  best  modem  editions 
are  those  of  Gcrnhard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8vo^  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1850. 

4.  Laelius  s.  De  Amiciiia. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  Laelius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannins  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  African  us  (a.  c.  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  I-wlius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
he  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship ; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
and  hys  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 


served in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  hiin  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Thcaetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Theo- 
phrastus  ir^l  <p<Aioj,  and  some  hints  are  suppobcd 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  w«^l  tfHAiat 
and  ir«p!  tow  oW^cty.  (Kiihner,  p.  118.) 

The  Kditio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Job.  Guldenschaff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell  ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  arc  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Uernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1 825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12dm.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libri  II. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  b.  c.  44.  A  few  wonls  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
UU#in,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Rcrnardo  Giustiuiani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paul  us  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  bad  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  ExUio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orellis  Ci- 
cero, voL  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  487:  Cic  de  Off  ii.  9,  udAit. 
xv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  Cotuolaiione  s.  De  Luctu  minueuJo. 

This  treatise  was  written  a.  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (praof.  //.A'.),  that  tho  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orellis 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt  il  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  Cowaiatio  Cfcw- 
ronis  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic  ud 
AU.  xiL  20,  23,  7'iwco/.  iii.  28,  31 ;  Augustiu,  de 
Civ.  Dei>  xix.  4  ;  liieron.  Epitaph.  Nepoi.) 

D.  Speculative  Philosophy. 

1.  Aautemioorum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understood 
before  we  can  explain  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portion*  or  it  which  have  boon  transmittal  to  mo- 
dern time*.  By  comparing  carefully  a  aeries  of 
letters  written  to  Atticos  in  the  course  of  n.  c  45 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  32,  12-14,  16.  18,  19,  21-28. 25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Horten- 
sius,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucullus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  that 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortcnsius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  (Ad.  Alt.  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Varro  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  :i*signed  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Pbilo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed  :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Academic 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modineatwm* 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  Now 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  adTocnted  by  Anuochm.  of  Ana- 
Ion.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  difference  lietween  the  two  editioui. 
That  there  wn»  a  considerable  difference  is  certain, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  in  stance  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  wits 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  wen?  re  pre- 
sented as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  sf  ifa* 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  went  m- 
portant  change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  snorrorer. 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  waitu-A. 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al- 
though more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  hr«t. 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  bnUont 
(nj-Jetuiidiam^  breviora^  sxWtom).  It  H  prdol  l>- 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  sjrii« 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  diaW*:  - 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  jttvw  out  of  ,-»■  r. 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  with  S  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Carneades,  jut 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  fending  theae 
of  the  second.    What  remains  of  the 


niiin  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
Ait.  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Lurtdtw*.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Atigustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency—** Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  <f>iKamla  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Graecos  quidem  simile  quidquam  " — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  dote  of  July  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  16),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  De  Fi»ihu*  (xiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  idea  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Goerenz  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Academies,  and  that 
the  appellation  Academitae  Quaettiome*,  or  Aoade- 
"'uytf  tX*p*iatum*±,  by  which  they  are  frequently 
dutmKuished,  arc  without  authoritv  and  altogether 


inappropriate. 
The  obitrt 


to  give 


first  book* 

the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opinio" 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  IM.itn,  who  were  re* 
garded  as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antwdio*. 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  noani 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  •news' 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  inv 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  hs« 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  is  sn 
incidental  and  cursorv  manner;  while  tbr  tt:r.l 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  d*8* 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  thswi 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.  Such  is  fcS* 
opinion  of  Ooercnx,  and  although  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  is  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  hints  ni 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portiuns  of  tb* 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Cat  ml**  was  the  rills  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  AsosJhat  i*  sopped 
to  have  been  held  at  the  tnunsMO  of  Hortenuu 
near  Bauli.  The  dialogue*  of  the  second  edits* 
commence  at  the  Curoauum  of  Varro;  but,  s* « 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  the  parties  repaired  daring  tM 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  ef  the  U 


crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  coi**^"" 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  printed  in  2  «k 
foL  by  Sweynbeym  and  Pannartx,  Reuie,l4<L 
see  above,  p.  7 1 9,  b.  The  edition  of  Ifcris,  Cass*. 
8vo.  172a,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  fo* 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  stjw*- 
seded  by  those  of  Ooercnx,  Leiptig,  8™- 
fanning  the  first  volume  of  bis  edition  of  thr  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cicero;  and  of  Otcui, 
ovo,  1827 
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1  De  FmAm  Rwrum  tt  Malarim  IM  V. 

A  series  of  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Hint  us  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  school*,  especi- 
ally of  the  Epicureans  the  Stoic*,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is  the  fi 
object,  or  end,  towards  which  all  onr  thoughts 
H  wires  «nd  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom,— arc 
expounded,  compered,  and  discussed.  The  style 
i»  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
and  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  moat  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  conversations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (ud  Att. 
xiii.  1 9),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 


prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  acton, 
at  Irast  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racters which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (dfnAonJ*T7T<w,  jj  fan  puiaram,  ad 
Alt  L  c),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
hooks  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
wood,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 


The  first  book  opens  with  an  n oology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy;  after  which  Cicero  relates 
for  the  information  of  Brutus  a  debate  which  took 
place  at  his  Cumannm,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
n<»  Triariu*,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
litu  Torquatus,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
cimimstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  n.  c  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
pn»«  then  wielded  by  P  ompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
we  discipline  of  Epicurus  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics  his  imperfect 
and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
»  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
cures and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
"HMndcrstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  troth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  scries  of  propo- 
rtions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
f°nd  book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucullus  in  his  Tuscnlan  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cnto,  immersed 
>*  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics 
la  this  way  a  controversy  arises  in  which  Cicero 
"ttmtains  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
pfwnulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa-  , 
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tetica ;  that  the  difference*  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  b.  c  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1)  to 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  arc  carried  back  to  B,  c  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  bis  studies.  [Sec 
above,  p.  709,  b,]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself,  his  brother  Quintus  his  cousin  Lucius 
Pomponius  Atticus  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  A  cad  era  ia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  n 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aris- 
totle and  bis  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthful 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weigh  t 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodins  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goerens  introd.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  vtpl 
xvpuiv  oo^aV,  and  not  unfrequcntly  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Pbaedrua  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  s-cpl  row  koAov  koI  Tijs  iJSofTj*  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidonius 
[see  above,  p.  709, b. ] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  book 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenes,  And 
from  Chrysippus  wtpA  rt\ip;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
nendes.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Aicalon  ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  arc  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  {Acad, 
iL  36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  published,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
**duo  magna  avrrdyfucra  absolvi**1  {ad  AtL  xii. 
45,  11th  June,  B.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  Finibtu  and  the 
Acwirmiea.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
curs until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiii.  32,)  we  6ud  **Torquatus  Romae  est. 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,"  where  TorqvaJus  denotes 
the  first  book.     On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AIL 

xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
**  Nunc  illam  vtpi  tsA<5v  crvrralir,  sane  milii  pro- 
batam,  Bruto,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despond i mus."  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  "Its  confeci  quin- 
que  libros  wepi  reA*V,  ut  Epicurea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  w«p<«mrrt#cd  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
'A£r)\oTuwT}Tov  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  illi 
decesscrant*'  (ad  AtL  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  AtL  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
wime  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caerellia,  in  her  philosophic  real,  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  lie  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  nbout  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  AU.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.    (See  Goerenz.  praef.  p. 

xiv.  ) 

The  Editio  Princcps  in  4  to,  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4ux,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8vo„  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Raw,  Hal.  Sox. 
8vo,  1804 ;  of  Goerenz,  Leipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leipz.  8vo.,  1831  ;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Mad  rig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  TuKu/anarum  Disputaticmem  Libri  V. 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, soou  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Oaul  (a.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  the 
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numerous  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  by  vIwbi  1* 
was  surrounded,  to  propose  some  subject  for  debaiv 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  ss  be  at  »r 
walked  about.  These  exercises  were  continued  f  r 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  eihsasuJ 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  sa  oto 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo- 
gues, for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  aaonyaou*. 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  indiTiduslit}  • 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  bring*  forsani 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  aW 
by  Cicero  as  fast  as  they  are  set  up.  This  pem> 
age  is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a. 
and  editors  have  amused  themselves  by  qasm>i:i. : 
about  the  import  of  the  symbcl  which  thej  ta<- 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Atticut,  AdUaerc 
Auditor,  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  rows  h 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  wasacuu'l.r 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  hi»untJ 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enaUe  a. 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  drcanst&r^rs 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  lianu. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book.  »^ 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Fiuilm  which  wu  ntf 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  it 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  familiar!  v 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  Wbwitj 
year  (ad  AtL  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  haf' 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  u.  c.  44,  since  iL- 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  st  thv 
time  when  the  Academica  were  completed  (*/ 
xiiL  32).  Schiitx  ( Prolcg.)  has  satisfactorily  provr 
that  Ttuculam*  Disputatitma  is  the  true  title,  s*: 
not  Tumtu/(IH<u  Quiwstioncf  as  u  few  MSS.  h*ve  :i. 

The  first  book  treaU  of  the  wisdom  of  dctpisuv 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  cooiiden  -i 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whetVr 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal.  This  leads  to  *> 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  sad  s  r- 
vicw  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different  \ki.<r 
sophers  with  regard  to  the  souL  The  sTprnxnu 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiedy  from  0: 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  especially  Ui 
the  Phacdon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pair. 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno.  Arista,  a> 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposus*  - 
Aristippus  and  Kpicurua,  who  held  it  ta  te  : ■ 
greatest  evil,  to  Hicronymus  of  Rhodes,  wbopW 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  sad  to  lit 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  ind- 
ent schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  was  an  erfi,  si 
though  not  the  greatest  of  evils.    Here  eTerjia%' 
is  token  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  ton  * 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrcnaks,  sad  <* 
Crantor,  beiug  examined  in  turn,  and  vegt<J 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  T-* 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  ha»e  b*c 
Chrysippus,  Clean  tbca,  Cleitomachus,  Antioeha*  ^ 
Ascalon,  Carneades,  and  Epicurus  rfi  Wam*. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  was* 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  i»»  that  tir 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mesul  dis- 
quietude (amimi  periuri-jitohc).  We  ha**  on*  * 
curious  classification  cf  perturbations  in  which  tr*- 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  othrf*- 
are  carefully  analysed  and  defined  according  to  u*- 
discipline  of  the  Porch;  and,  after a  few  rem** » 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  kwg  emj °» 
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the  beat  moans  of  tranquillising  the  heart,  and  for- 
tifying it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desire*  which  must  be  regarded  aa  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  aad  Chry&ippua,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
*e  vera!  hint*  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
ercn  to  the  Pytha^on-ana. 

Toe  hfth  hook  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  in »ure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
tupplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
c rates,  Speusippus,  Polemo,  Carneades,  and  the 
btoiea.   (v.  12,  13,  18,  27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  wc 
fori  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  aad  well- imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
uien  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
verge to  one  point.  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend obt  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  his  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  army  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
«uch  tumults,  are  treated  aa  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Acadcmica, 
the  De  tfusWs,  and  the  De  Officii* ;  yet  no  one 
■mong  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
wch  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  familiar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired, 
hraamus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
faith  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abraham. 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Oering, 
Cmntx,  and  Friburg,  foL,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  1 5th  century.  Of 
modern  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentlcy,  was  long 
h'ghly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  tuperaeded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  8vo.,  1 805  ; 
of  Oretli,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collection  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Kro-,  18-28;  of  K'uhner,  Jcnae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
"Moo,  1835;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols, 
8r0^  1836-37,  which  ia  the  most  complete  of 
any. 


.  4.  AiakAmu. 

Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  llortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  <T  esprit  (**  Ego  vera,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  probant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  prwf.\  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpa- 
bly unsntumctory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  Tho 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  l.That 
which  is  morally  fair  (vo  koAoV)  is  alone  good 
(dyador).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  i.  e.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  n.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  wc  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  eveuts  that  intelli- 
gence of  hia  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  ia  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  C/arit 
Orator  Una  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  **  parvum 
opusculum,"  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  Brutus  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (u.  c  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  CrnMus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Officii*,  by  Fust  and  Schoffer, 
at  Maycnce,  4to.,  1 465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Gernahem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officii*,  De 
Atuicitio*  and  De  Smettute,  by  Swcynheym  and 
Pannarts,  4to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somnium  ScipimU,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spire,  Venice,  4to„  1470;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignite,  1808,  and  of 
Gcmhard,  8vo.,  Leipa.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  Senedute  and  the  De  Amicitux,  the 
latter  the  De  Senectute.  The  Partuium  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgcrs,  8vo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Harttmtius  a.  De  Pkilowpkia. 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence ;  his  argument*  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lutatius  Cotulus,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  Bnl- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself,  and  perhaps  other 
personages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished b.  c  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  must  have  been 
supposed  to  hnve  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Co  lulus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  St  Augustin,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profanely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli's  Cieero,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
479—486.    (Cic.  de  Dwin.  ii.  1,  7W.  ii.  2.) 

6.  Timaeua  s.  De  Universe. 
We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato's 
Timaeua,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academica,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli's  CWo,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Protagoras  ex  VUUone.  > 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  nn 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  477.  (Couip.  Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  24  ; 
QuintiL  x.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Thboloov. 

1 .  De  Natura  Deorum  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believo  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  hchools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
JuscuUa  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
^risortaw  (,/c  Div.  ii.  1 ),  and  that  the  whole 
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three  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  n.  c.  44.  TV 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  KaTe  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  *>n* where  about 
the  year  n.  c  76,  at  the  house  of  C  Asreliu* 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus  (consul  a,  c  75),  who 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Aaidnmcun, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  other* 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  howevrr 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, is  developed  with  great  earnestly**  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  pupil  of  Panae- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  playfully 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  a.  c  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  speed  at  w-w> 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himself.    Accordiagly,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  ami 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  tbcoriei 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  famous  philosophers 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  imd  endis* 
with  Diogeues  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fables  of  ports,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.    Pacing  <>a  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,   he  pronounce*  hm 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  it* 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  belief  implaatrJ 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  stcondh, 
Ix-cause  he  assigned  to  them  their  real  attribute*, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  thnn 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  <rf peither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  w 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  tit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  tbrtr 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propositions  whj<i 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form,  the  mode  o/eritJriK«,  and  the  menial  rosse 
tutiom  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturn* 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.    He  first  pores  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  arc  utterly  inadequate  ;  secondly,  thai, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  U>  thea ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  dx? 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  d* 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principle*  <rf 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  won*. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  * 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  vat^" 
ful  care  of  human  affairs  (providence),  which  » '» 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  Frees  tw 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  6.  From  the 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearance*  up* 
earth  ;  c  From  prophesies,  presentiment*.  «»[^ 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proof*  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  bcaeotn  t 


end,  everywhere  visible  iu  the  arrangement* 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  him*.' 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  /  From  certain  pr.T' 
sical  considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  an* 
equivocally  to  the  establishment  of  s  system  «' 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is 
rnriau.  in  this  place,  «n~-  if  admitted,  it  w«aiJ 
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at  once  destroy  nil  the  preceding  arguments ;  p. 
Krom  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lover  animals  to  man,  which  leads  as  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect.  In  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
—God  is  the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
mist  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  Out  while  the  Universe 
is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  role  the  world.  (0)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  bat  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
understood,  is  another  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  last 
section  is  bandied  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  do- 
med 60m  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  fishes,  of  terresiial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  moat  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  op  by  demonstrat- 
ifii:  that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
suVty  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  familv. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
•hat  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
ntisfactory  and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion. In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  tho  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visiblo  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
•onetimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
guished follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  hod  attended 
whue  residing  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
thes,  from  Chrysippus,  from  An ti pater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Poaidonius  vtpl  (tasV,  while  in  the  dex- 


terous and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
maohus.  (Kiihner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  in  2  vols,  tol.,  Rome, 
1471.  [See  above,  p.  71°,  b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuxer,  8vou,  Leipx.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best.  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  Hvo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  Dc  Divination*  Libri  II. 

This  is  intended  ns  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrensy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thnnder  and 
lightning,  by  lota,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  Rounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
as  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bouud  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  be  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modern  writers  may  be  and 
probably  ore  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  whs  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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•amc  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  his 
own  views.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  canr- 
fully  guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation  ; 
his  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  l)e  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  hare  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanura  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  w*pl  XPW"'*  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  wfpi  /tarruriis,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Carneades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.   (See  Kiihner,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Comb.  8vo.,  1 721,  containing 
the  De  Fato  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
Hal.  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  8vo., 
Frankf,  1U 28,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Fato  Liber  Singularu. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  IM  Naiuru  Deorum 
and  the  De  DivitutUone  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(De  Dim*,  ii.  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
soled of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  haTe  inten^  to  criUun,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  proroi- 

mai  1  CC  be'nK,  """IP**  to  the  Stoics— who 
r^Tr"       l^nt  Pute'  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
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which  ail"  ?T  Woitls  the  Divine  Essence  from 
domic.  _|'npu,*c*  were  derived  — and  to  the  Aca- 
!         1  Uiat  the  movcracnuof  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  it 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  centred. 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteouuinm  nf 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  month*  of  April  as-l 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speaker*  belt.^: 
Cicero  himself,  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  cousin- 
elect. 

The  De  Fato  has  generally  been  publiJied  time 
with  the  De  Dicittaiioae ;  all  the  edition*  nf 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  sub? 
remarks  apply. 

4.  De  Auffuriis  —  Angtirtuta. 

Charisins  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  <{ 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Sennas  refer*  ap- 
parently to  the  same  under  the  latter  designab  >n. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  (Cb- 
risius,  i.  p.  98,  comp.  p.  112;  Scrv.  ad  Tiry.  Ac 
v.  737.) 

2.  Spkkchks. 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  dr$r«it 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  pbil* 
sophy,  whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exert*« 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  iwpnrtiiely. » 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  bnpeW 
his  advancemenL  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  misH: 
prove  useful  in  fabricating  weapons  for  the  strife^ 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  fans  * 
his  compositions.  Even  after  he  had  learned  w 
prize  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  patriate,  ft* 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  sure 
business  ot  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  a*i 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  fm 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  I  p00 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
trated, and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  n>"si 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flooristir; 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  hi*  cnui;tr» 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  developed 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fif'y 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  haw  l**^ 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  accenipii^ 
ments,  fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  eirrti-* 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  « 
must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves,  ss  in  uv 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  cnucal  «- 
animation  of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  msttrf 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  tfte? 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  eleovnt  n 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  oration*  v^"1 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  •p^1 
less,  we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  ■» 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  *i~ 
tained  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  hi*  h<*ffr«* 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  eftcei  <i 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  nuitf  aarr 
been  a  great  orator  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  if 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinxw 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  hi* 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  "1 


■ss  we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  t» 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  de*irrd. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  brwiy  f^* 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  as  uterary  et*p«e 
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tinns,  and  then  consider  their  characteristics  with 
reference  to  the  clans  to  which  they  severally  be- 
long, and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  as  deliberative  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  *  judge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  he  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resources 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gu*h 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
tie  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
wired from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  music  of  his  carefully-men- 
tured  periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus,  and  their 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  for  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  ;u»  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
•"•fort  i*  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
tn  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
strength;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fancy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass- 
ing, not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
tnore  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  or 
mold  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
pahtieal  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
his  oratory, — a  vice  which,  bad  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself.  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
Administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  Inst  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  roost  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tmt  orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  via.  the  first  against  Bull  us  the  first 
*nd  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  wns  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toya  Candida  and  of  the 
I*  Clodium  et  CuritmetHy  the  In  /'isonem,  and  the 
tie  l'rorindi$  Consnlaribus.  Kach  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  at  pre- 
*nt,  that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  gn-at 
emergencies,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con* 
scions  dignity  ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the  tie  Pro- 
rtnctu,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  failures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac~ 
<|uittiU  of  theme  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Vcrrcs,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praiso 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  sec  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important.  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  np- 
plied  with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manihan 
law,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art  Nothing  can  be 
more  dex tennis  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tities himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  be  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  lilivrties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  Law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  n-presentiug  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  favourite  I'ompey,  and  through  biiu  to  then- 
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scire*.  Not  Ices  remarkable  it  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  bad  songht  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  Sulla,  and  demonstrates  that  Rulliis  was  the  real 
pnrtizau  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  rogation  would  hare  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acta.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  complete!  r  with  him  when 
arguing  in  favour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was.  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  hod  gra- 
dually become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  African  us,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heary  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Rosrius  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  benefactor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.   The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  s arrive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments  ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
ore  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  a  c.  81.  [Quinctius.] 

Pro  Sex.  Roscio  A  merino,  n.  c.  80.    f  Roscius.) 

Pro  Muiiere  Arrctina.     Before   his  journey  to 

Athens.    (Sec  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Cuecin. 

33.) 

•  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  a  c.  76.  [Rosciua.] 
Pro  AdolcHxntibui  Siculia,  a  c  75.    (See  PluL 

Cic  6.) 

•  *  Quura  Quaestor  Lilybaco  decederet,  a  c  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  a  c  74.    (See  pro  CinenL  17.) 

[Club.ntiub.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Voreno,  a  c.  71,  probably.  [  Varbnls.] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  71.    IM.  Tuluus.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.    Before  b.  c.  70.  (See  Fee.  Act. 

ii.  53.     Never  published,  according  to  Psend- 

Ascotu  in  53.) 
Iu  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c.  70.  [Vbrrbs.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  a  c  70. 

[  VxRaxs.] 

1,1  V™^*  Actio  secunda,  Not  delivered.  [Vbr- 


••3. 
•4. 
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•  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  a  c.  69.  [Fowtbiur] 
Pro  A.  Coecina,  a  c.  69,  probablv.  [Cabuka.] 

•  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  a  c.  67.  [Ornua.] 
Pro  Lege  Manflio,  a  c  6b*.  [Ma.vilius.] 

•  *  Pro  C.  Fondanio,  a  c  66.  [Fuxdanhx] 
Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  a  c.  66.  [Clvbnth's.] 

•  *  Pro  C  Monilio,  a  c,  65.  [Makilic*.] 
Pro  L.  Corvmo,  a  c  65.     (See  Q.  Cic  6  pju 

cons.  5.) 

•  •  Pro  C.  Cornelio.    Two  orations,   a  c  fo. 

[Cornelius.] 
Pro  C.  Calpumio  Puone^  a  c.  64.  [Ptxx] 

•  •  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  c  64.   See  shove, 
p.  711,  b.  [Catilina.] 

•  •  Pro  g.  Oollio,  a  c,  64.  [Oahjuo,] 
Orationes  Consulares.  (Ad  AtL  iL  1;  ac.  63.) 

1.  /»  Senatu,  1st  January. 
•  2.  Do  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 
prima,  in  senatu. 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  >  [Rcttt's.1 

secunda,  ad  populum. 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 

tertia,  ad  populum. 
De  L.  Roscio  Othone.  [Otho.] 
Pro  C.  Rabirio.  [Rabirius.] 
•  *  5.  De  Proscriptorum  Liberia. 

6.  In  drfxmenda  Proriacia.     [CaTUIRA.  p. 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio,  ' 

8th  Nor. 

8.  „     secunda,  9th  Nor.  >  [Catiltsa.) 

9.  M  tenia, 

10.       „     quarto,    5th  Dec.  J 
Pro  Moreno.   Towards  the  end  of  a  c  63.  bit 
before  10th  Dec.  [Murbna.] 

•  •  Contra  Condonem  Q.  Metelli,  3rd  Jm,a  c 
62.  [Mbtbllub.] 

Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,  a  c.  62.  [Sulla.] 

•  •  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  a  c  61.  I  So*  M. 
TuLuua] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.    Generally  s#»fp»l  " 

a  c  61.    [Archias.]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasico,  a  c,  60.    (Ad  Att.  ii  I.) 
Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  b  c  59.   [L.  Flaccvs.] 
Pro  A.  M mucin  Thermo.   Twice  defended  in  at 

59.  [ThbrmurJ 
Pro  Ascitio.    Before  a  c  56.   (Pro  CmL  10.) 

[Rurua] 

Pro  At.  Cispio.    After  a  c  57.  (Pro  P^ 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept-,  R>  a  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept,  a  c« 
57.] 

[Pro  Domo  sua  ml  Pontificea,  29th  Sept,  Kci'-} 


[De  Haruspicum  Responds,  a.  c.  56.) 

11th 


Feh,  K- 


Pro  L.  CaJfmrnio  IS***  /Wm, 

56.    (AdQ.  Fr.  ii.  13.  §  6.) 
Pro  P.  Sextio.  Early  in  March,  a  a  56.  f  Sf  xtnij 
In  Vutinium  Interrogatio.  Same  dale.  [Vatwi»J 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.  [Rurua] 
Pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo,  a  c  56.  [Balbus.] 
De  Prorinciia  Consularibus,  a  c.  56.  [A.  Ga- 

BINIV8.] 

De  Rege  Alexandrine,  ac.56.  [A.Gabwi»; 

PTOLBMABUS  AULBTB&] 

In  L.  Pisoncm,  a  c  55.  [Piso,] 

•  •  In  A.  Oabinium.    (Quintil.  xi.  1.  i  71) 
Pro  Cn.  Ploncio,  a  c  55.  [Plancws.] 
/Vo  Caninio  G'uflo,  a  c.  55.  [Gailvk] 

Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  a  c  54.  [Ra*»"» 
Pustumvr] 

•  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.  [Vatmm*J 
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•  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro,  B.  C.  54.  [Sotuaua.] 
I'rv  Camw  in  Senatu,  b.  c  64.  (Ad  foa.  i.  9. 

5'-) 

/•m  />m«,  a  c  54.  (^«/  AU.  iv.  15.)  [Dausus.] 
/■»  C.  Memo,  a.  c  54.  (     ^tt.  iv.  15.)  [Ma*- 
mis.) 

Jxnuinoritm  Cau^i  contra  I iiicramuatcs.  (Ad 
AIL  iv.  15) 

•  *  De  Aere  alieno  Milonia  Interrogate,  B.  c  53. 
[Mita] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c  5  2.    [  Miwx] 
PnM.Sam/cix    Two  orations.   B.  a  52.  [SaU- 
nuim.] 

CWnj  T.  MwMiium  Plancum.  In  Dec  b.  c  52. 
(See  ^rf  Fa*.  viiL  2,  Wyy.  vi.  4 ;  Dion  Cu**, 
xL55.) 

ProCormJio  DolaUUa^  b.  c.  50.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  10.) 
(Pro  M.  Marcella,  b.  c  47.   [M.  Mabcbllus.]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  a.  c  4b*.    [Q,  Lioarius.] 
Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  a.  c  45.  [Dbiotabus.] 
Puce,  in  Senato,  17  March,  a  a  44.  (Dion 
Cm.  xliv.  63.) 

It  rill  be  teen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  lists  that  doubts  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Archia,  post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  Pro  Domo 
Mia  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Reaponsis,  Pro 
M.  Marcello.  An  account  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Marckllur. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spu- 
rious, and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 

["Responsio  ad  Orationem  C  Sullustii  Crispi." 

[Sallustiu*.] 
Orauo  ad  Populnm  et  ad  Equitea  antequam  iret  in 

exilinm. 

Kptttola  a.  Declamatio  ad  Octavianum. 
>  >.-atit>  adversua  Vale  num. 
Oratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheyxn  and 
Pannarts,  foL,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
huhop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  tame  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1 472,  by  Ambergan,  both  in 
folio;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
<*  printer,  which  many  bibliographers  believe  to 
t*  the  earliest  of  alL  The  most  useful  editions 
ire  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  fol.,  Paris,  1 536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
3  rok  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695—1699,  form- 
ing part  of  tiie  scries  of  Variorum  Classics  in  Bvo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Hanotius  and  Lambinus  entire  ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotx,  Leipaig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Oer> 
language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
*ul  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself. 

3.  CoRRESPUNDKNCB. 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
lift-  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
J»»d  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  a.  c.  44  no  regular  collection  had 
°«*n  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  thai  time  in 
P»»e**ion  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 


to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  AlL  xvi.  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  44  Epistolarum  ad  Familiarea  s.  Epistolarum 
ad  Diverse.  Libri  XVI,"  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contain* 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pontpcy  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  B.  c.  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Caasius,  despatched 
about  the  beginuing  of  July,  B.  c  43,  announcing 
that  I^i'pidus  h;ul  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulchcr,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  toSulpicius,  Marccllus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caclius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  *  Epistolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI."  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
b.  c  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  a  c  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  B.  c  44.  (Ad 
Att.  xvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plancus,&c, 
arc  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Capito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  44  Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrera  Libri  III." 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  B.  c  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor ;  the  last  towards  tho  end  of  a  c  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  "  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,"  a.  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutus  to  Atticus.  To  these  arc  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 

|  Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.  [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pnnsa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvus, 
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more  than  one  hook  to  Q.  Axiua,  tingle  letters  to 
M.  Titinius,  to  Onto,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  *•  Epistola  ad  Pompeiura,"  »  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  event*  of  hit  consulship.  (  A  aeon. 
ad  Oral,  pro  Plane,  c.  34,  pro  Std/.  c  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attractions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  familiar  every-day  life 
in  it*  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  last  stmggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself,  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
nil  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  analyse  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princepi  of  the  Epistola*  ad  Fami- 
liarrs  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartx  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  146*9,  foL, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spira. 

Editions  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Atticum,  ad  Af. 
BrutHin,  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx.  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Vktorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schilts,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  Mai.  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
ault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
otters  by  Wicland.  Zurich,  1008—1821,  7  vols. 
Bvo,  and  the  work  of  Abcken,  Cicero  ui  srincn 
Brief™,  Uanov.  1835. 

4.  Poetical  Works. 

Cicero  npp«ir*  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archia*.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
«>r  amusement,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  reputation. 
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1.  Venn*  UomrricL    Truncations  from  17©- 
(See  de  Fin.  v.  IK.)    The  lines  which  are 

found  de  Divin.  ii.  30,  Tnsemlam.  iii.  26, 9,  de  fin.  r. 
1 8  ;  August  in,  de  Cir.  Dei,  v.  8.  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameter*,  may  be  held  as  specimens. 

2.  *  A  rati  Pkaeutmena, 

3.  •*  Araii  Prognotiica. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amoununt  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  line*,  of  whirs 
4/0  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preferred, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  latter 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  < 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces 
juveline  efforts,  although  subsequently  corm^d 
and  embellished.  (De  SaL  Deor.  ti.  41,  coop. 
ad  A U.  ii.  I.)  [Aratur,  Avjincs,  Gumaxi- 
cus.] 

4.  *•  Alcymet.  Capitolinus  (6Wi«.  S)  ra- 
tions a  poem  under  this  name  a>criU>l  to  Ckm. 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nseios. 

(*.  u.  Praerius. ) 

5.  U sarins,  i  e    fy    .  ..  , 

6.  Ni/as.     \  SeeCapitolm.*.*. 

7.  *  *  Lima*.  Four  hexameter  line*  in  pnu* 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  genera)  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  ( Tit 

Terent.  5.) 

8.  *  •  Marina.  Written  before  the  rear  a  c 
82.  (De  l*g.  i.  1;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  de*rribinr* 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  «V 
Divination*  (L  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  byi'-* 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  Isidorus.  (Or*a>  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  De  Reims  m  Cbnsmjaim  petti*.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Oiwk 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  J*s«i 
a  C  60  (ad  AtL  ii.  1 ),  and  soon  afterward*  a  Lstia 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  k^. 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  iecond  book 
in  the  de  Divination*  (L  1 1-13),  three  lines  fro" 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticu*  (u.  3),  and  m* 
verse  by  Nonius.  (*.  e.  Erentms  ) 

10.  •  •  De  mew  Temporitm*.  We  are  informed 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  a,  c  54  (*f  F*m. 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  vent 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  a*  we  gather  fmo 
his  words,  an  account  of  bis  exile,  bis  sunerinr*. 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  *  ces- 
tinuation  of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Font  da- 
jointed  lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  %  24,  »«• 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  M  Cedant  anna  tope 
concedat  la  urea  linguae,"  and  the  other,  the  so- 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Jovenal  («- 
122), 44  O  fortunatam  natam  me  consul*  Ronwn." 

11.  •  •  Tamelasti*.  An  elegy  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  foen-i  ia 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  VirgiL  (EeL  L  M.) 

12.  •  •  IJbeUiu  Jormiaru.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viiL  6- 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  »<fJ- 
of  Cicero  M  in  quodam  joculari  libello.** 

13.  Pontius  Glanens.     Plutarch  tell*  w 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  poem  m 
tetrameters  with  the  above  title.    The  subject  » 
unknown.    (Plut.  de.  2.) 

14.  Epiaramtna  m  Tinman.    Mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ep.  vii.  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Cwrro  are 
given  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  » 
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trodnctory  notice*,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4to„  Leipz.  1827,  and 
again  with  tome  improYcmenti  by  Orelli,  voL  it. 
pt-  ii.,  1828. 

6.  Historical  and  Miscixlanzoits  Works. 

1 .  •  *  De  meia  Consilm  s  Afeorum  Comiliorum 
Erpneitio.  We  find  from  A  scon  his  and  St.  Augus- 
tin  that  Cicero  published  a  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  -when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec- 
tion for  the  consulship,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position and  intrigues  of  Crassus  and  Caesar.  A 
few  sentences  only  remain.  (Ascon.  ad  Oral,  in 
Tog.  Ound.  ;  Augustin.  c.  Julian.  Pelag.  v.  5 ; 
F roil  to.  Ere.  ElocuL) 

2.  I>e  Consulatu  (nepl  riff  thrarcms).  The  only 
purely  historical  work  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  a.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  snTed.  (Ad  Att.  ii. 
)  ;  Plat.  Cues.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL  21  ;  comp.  ad 
Earn,  v.  12.) 

3w  De  Laude  Caauru.  It  is  clear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  5  ;  10th 
April,  a  c  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caesar.  He  does  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
bis  performance. 

4.  *  •  M.  Cato  s.  Law  M.  Catonit.  A  panegy- 
ric upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  b.  c  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Antimio.  [Caesar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  40  ;  Oell.  xiii. 
19;  Macrob.  vi.  2;  PrUcian.  x.  3,  p.  485,  cd. 
Krehb) 

5.  Lata  Porciae.  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
bartras,  written  in  a  c.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  Att.  xiii.  37,  48.) 

6.  *  •  Ofconomun  nx  Xenophonte.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  a  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  vhich  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (Ciceronis  Opera,  Leipzig, 
18*27),  and  will  be  found  in  Orclli's  CYorro,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  L  43 ;  Cic. 
de  Of.  ii.  24.) 

7.  Chorograpkia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received (xvU6),mcntions  "Cborographiam 
Cicc^onianam,*,  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
supposes  **  orthogruphiam  "  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  44  chronogmphiaro."  If 
**  churographia*'  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphical work  in  which  Cicero  was  engaged  a  c. 
5i»,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda.  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
register  of  curious  facts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (//.  N.  xxxi.  8,  28,  comp.xxix.  16,  vii.  2, 
21.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  : — 


1.  De  Orthyraphia,  2.  De  Re  MUitarL  3. 
Synonuma.  4.  De  Xumeroea  Or  at  tone  ad  Tirvnem. 
5.  Orpheus  s  de  Adoleeeenie  Studioeo.  6.  De  A/e- 
tnoria.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  De  Re  Militari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Catalog.  Cod.  Am- 
broe.  cb  ;  Bandini,  Catalog.  Biol.  Laurent  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Snppl.  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric.  Mild.  Lai.  i. 
p.  21 1 ;  Orelli,  Ciceroni*  Opera,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tianus,  4  vols,  fob,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  due  to  Budacus  by  Radius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  4  vols,  fob,  1511.  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols, 
fob,  Vcnet.,  1519 — 1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Asceusius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow : — Cratandtr,  Basil.  1528,  2  vols,  fob,  cor- 
rected by  Bentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Jfeixagiue,  Basil.  1534,  4  vols,  fob;  Junta,  Ven. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vols,  fob,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrns  Victorias,  who  devoted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MS&  ;  Cur.  Stepkanue,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fob,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dionysim  I-amUwu,  Lutet.  ap. 
Bernard  urn  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols,  fob,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Uruter,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols,  fob,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Joe.  Gnmovius,  Lug. 
Bat  1691,  4  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  Verburgiue,  Amst 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fob,  or  4  vols  4to„  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars  ;  Olivet*  Oenev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  **  in  usum 
Delphini,"  very  frequently  reprinted  ;  Erneeti, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  vols.  8vo,,  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  Shutx,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vols, 
small  8vo>,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elzevir,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  FoulU,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols  l6mo^aud  by  Darbou*  Paris,  1768,  14  vols 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Turic  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo„  in 
13  parts  The  text  has  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  p bleed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  44  Onomasticon  Tullianum,*' 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Rufwua,  C.  Julias 
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Victor,  Boe  thins,  Favnnius  Eulogioa,  Asconius 
Pedianus,  Scholia  Bobienaia,  Scholiasts  Gronovi- 
anus. 

6.  Q.  Tullio8  Cicsro,  ton  of  No.  2,  waa  bom 
about  n.  a  10  2,  and  was  educated  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  B.C.  79.  (De  Fin.  v.  1.)  In  b.  c  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  a.  c  62.  After  his  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flaccus  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  dur'ng  his  administration  gave  great 
otfeuoe  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  favourite  freed  - 
man,  Statius.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
lettet  (ad  Q.  Fr.  L  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  faults  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  b.  c 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  uiid 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  ScjcL  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  be  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  (ad  Att. 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Sett.  35.)  In  B  c  55 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Ncrvii.  (b,c  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburones  and  otber  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Anibi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  be  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  &c) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  n.  c  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  Alt. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  wannest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Phursaiia 
(a.  a  40)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
AI.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar. 
(B.C  47.)  (AJ  Att.  xi.  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy  ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  a.  c. 
4.1,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation. 


CICERO. 

was  an  aspirant  to  literary  fame  al«v,  and  in  fwtry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  hinixlt  (Ad  4 
Fr.  iii.  4.)  The  fact  of  his  bavins;  compj*-<i  frxir 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  th^j  mar 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  uapms  as 
with  a  LL'h  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  hi»  pr> 
ductions  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5) ;  but  we  po«e»»  nt>  spe- 
cimens of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  tat 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  the  twelve 
signs,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  ( Js» 
tholog.  LaL  v.  41,  iii.  86.)  In  prose  we  brass 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  PtUbomt  Com- 
suiutus,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advioi 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  titter  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompalibihty  of  temper,  tketr 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  sf 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  ni.iv  rvf^r 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  con- 
tains n  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  s 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  kdy'i 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  20;  Dion  Cms, 
xi  7,  xlviL  10.) 

7.  M.  TuLLiua  Cickko,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  the  year  a.  c 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  AtL  i  2k  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marciut  Ksjslst 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spokea  of. 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  wannest  aflertwa,  is 
the  letters  of  his  father,  who  watched  over  ht 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  sad  mode 
him  the  companion  of  bis  journey  to  Cilicia,  (it 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  be  was  test 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Qsmtii. 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Dciotarus  (ad  AtL  v.  17). 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prwvntinf 
the  war  against  the  highlanders  of  Ananas.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  b.  c  5U,  was  in- 
ve»ted  with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinam  in  tie 
course  of  March,  B.  c.  49  (ad  Att.  ix.  6, 15).  I 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to 1 
and-joincd  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  be 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gsinjof 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  nulitan 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  * 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier's  life.  (Dt  Of.  ii- 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  rcoiainfd  si 
Hrundiaium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  frost  tie 
East  (ad  Fam.  xiv.  1 1,  ad  Att.  xi.  18),  wasebosn 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c  46),  along  with  y«*nf 
Quintus  and  a  certaiu  M.  Caesius,  to  rill  the  oft<* 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (ad  Fam.  xui.  1 1 ),  sod  w 
following  spring  (u.  c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wui 


to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  **r 
against  his  former  friends.    He  was.  bo  we**, 
persuaded  by  his  lather  to  abandon  thit 
project  (ad  AtL  xiL  7),  and  it  was  dctenaii»o 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  there  pro**- 
cute  his  studies,  along  with  several  persons  of  a'* 
own  age  belonging   to   the  roost  di*tiog«isbed 
families  of  Rome.    Here,  although  provided  wit* 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  Kale  (ad 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  cxtisrafA"1 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetoncsB 
named  Oorgias.    The  young  man  tcfTl^  10 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  s«J 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  ad  dressed  to  Tiro  (aJ  Fam. 
xvi.  21 ),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  hn 
past  misconduct,  giving  an  account  at  the  sww 
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t:rne  of  his  reformed  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  philosophy  under  Cratippua  of  Mytilene 
— representations  connrmed  by  tho  testimony  of 
various  individuals  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  AtL  ziv.  16,  zv.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  adFum. 
xiL  1 C.)    After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.    When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
be  joined  SexU  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  short-lived  p^ace  (b.  c  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.    Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship (h.c.30,  from  13th  Sept.)    By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in    his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  **  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antony's  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,**  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  tliat  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middleton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
of  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of  I 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  bad  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  lather  ; 
and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rious follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  (ad  Att.  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
(ad  Fam.  xvi  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  (ad  Att.  xiv.  7. 
xv.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tionable. Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  Tcrgilla, 
that  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fault  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  //.  AT.  xxii.  3,  £<x,  xiv.  28;  Senec. 
Ssator.  6,  de  Dene/,  iv.  30 ;  Plut  Cic.  and  Brut. ; 
Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  15, 
xlvl  3,  18,  41,  19.) 


8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicbro,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  born 
about  a.  c.  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  b.  c.  51  (ad  Att,  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  (ad  Alt.  vL  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  (ad  AtL  I.  c).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew's  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  switched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  (Ad  AtL  x.  4,  7.)  His 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  (ad  AtL  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
hit  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  10.)         JW.  R.J 

CICURl'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  (L.  L.  vii  91, 
ed.  Muller),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (ticur) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini:  the  members  of  each  arc 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Vbturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
B,  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  laid  to  Fidcnae,  Crustumcria  was  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  1 9)  his  praenomen  is  Caitu,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  Pvblitu;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rius,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  tho  consul  (Plut.  Popiic  12.) 

2.  T.  Vbturius  Ozmini-6  Cicurinus,  consul 
b,  c.  494  with  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliotnan- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year!  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi.  34 ; 
Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  OreUL) 

3.  T.  Vbturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
a.  c.  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  TricipUnus,  deputed 
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the  Volaci,  and  on  this  account  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  ovation.  (Li v.  iii.  8,  10; 
Dionya.  ix.  69 ;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Veturius  P.  p.  Gkminuh  Cicurinus, 
consul  Jt.  c.  455  with  T.  Romiliua  Rocus  Vaticanus, 
marched  with  his  colleague  against  the  Aequi. 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 

Kverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
th  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Alicnus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
some  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  453.  (Lir.  iii. 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33 ;  Diod.  xiu  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Veturius  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cicu- 
rinus, one  of  the  first  decemvirate,  B.C.  451  (Fast 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Veturius  by  Livy  (iii.  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysins  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
Rutilius  Crassus  ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  false  read- 
ing, for  Diodorus  (xiii.  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassus. 

7.  M. Veturius Ti.  p.Sp. n. Crassus Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  n.  c  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians. (Lir.  v.  13 ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  b.  a  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licmian  laws.  (Liv.  tL  32,  36; 
Diod.  xv.  61,  77.) 

9.  I*  Veturius  L.  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  a.  c.  368, 
.167,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  earned.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (K.oapfe),  a  surname  of  the  Elcusi- 
ninn  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  KtSapit,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Paus. 
viiL  15.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CILIX  (KlAi{),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tclephn»aa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Thasus  and  Thebe. 
(Herod.  viL  91 ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
178;  Diod.  v.  49.)  [L.  S.J 

CILLA  (K»AAo),  a  daughter  of  Laomcdon  and 
Placia  or  Leucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
lie  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity  ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §8;  Tseta.  ad  Lyeopk,  224.)[L.S.J 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KlAAat  or  KlAAoj),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troercnian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§  '2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  B.  c  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 
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the  Romans.  The  Cilnii 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient 
times  may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity. 
(Comp.  Hot.  Carat,  i.  1.  1,  iii  29.  1,  Strm.  L6. 
3.)  Till  the  fall  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi- 
vidual of  this  family  is  mentioned,  for  the  "  Cil- 
nius"  of  Silius  Italicus  (vii.  29)  is  a  partial 
creation,  and  the  name  has  been  rendered  ckmtf 
memorable  by  C.  Ciluios  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [Maecenas.]  It  appear* 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etnueaa  form 
of  the  name  was  Ct'enie  or  Cfdm\  which  was 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  CUmm,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  lease  was  altered  into 
Licimtu.    (  Muller,  Eirutker,  L  p.  414.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seemito 
have  been  written  in  either  war,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckhd,  r. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  ajaja. 
that  CUo  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  and 
narrow  bead,  and  Ckilo  to  one  with  Urge  or  tlick 
lips.  (  Velius  Long,  p,  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p.  2242, 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,  a.  e.  CM*.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appian 
KiWwr,  proscribed  in  a  c.  43  (Appian,  A  G  i». 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  latter 
mentions  in  B,  c.  45.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMl'NIUS,  ocean 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  sod 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  1111.  Via. 
Pri.  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Jnlha 
Cneaar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendrtiti 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flaminias  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  the  above  letters  refer  to  f ' ' 
equivalent  to  1 1 IVir  prim 
kheL  v.  pp.  212,213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontns  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithrv 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  received  after- 
wards the  consular  insignia.  (Tac.  Amu  xiL  ft) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (Ix.  33)  of  him  as  govern* 
Rithyuia,  and  relates  an  amusing  tale  resperu^ 
him.  The  Bithynians  came  before  Claadiof  la 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  the 
cnij>eror  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  tke 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  br  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  tier 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Os* 
dius  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince  for  two  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'OIUS.  murdered  at 
Peiraeeus  in  a.  c  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellns,  wh* 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himsrtf  Vmm\ 
dialely  afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  dim',  d 
Marcellns  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  time 
by  Caesar's  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
him  to  commit  the  murder.  Brutus  wrote  to  Caxr* 
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to  defend  Caesar  from  this  charge.  The  real  motive 
for  the  crime  seems  to  have  been,  tluit  Marcellus 
rvfu<ed  to  advance  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic  adAtLxm.  10, 
ad  Fam.  ir.  12.)  Valerius  Maximns  (ix.  1 1.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellus  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  (Eyit.  115)  calls  him 
Cm.  Magi  us. 

CILO   SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onuphrios  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acihanus  Lepidus  Fulginianus,  was  consul  in  a.  n. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prne- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  be 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Geta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  lather,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  effects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers   and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  aa  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.    This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.    For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.    A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gnre  orders  that  the  tribune  and  bis  attendant* 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
thfy  bad  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect.   The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
rvjrard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
•baring  the  fate  of  Plautianus  [Plautlancr], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
tainculla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
nnd  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxxvii.  4,  lxxviii.  1 1 ;  Spartian.  Cara- 
4 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  EpiL  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  proctorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antony *•  supporters  in  B.  c.  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
*a»  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  him  ironically  Pkiladdpkut^  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  Nisi  forte  jure  Germanum  Cimber 
that  is,  u  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
t°  kill  his  own  countryman,"  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  German um  signifies 
»•»  Utin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic 
m  itii.  12,  xi  6 ;  QuintiL  viii.  3.  §  27 ;  comp. 
C*<  ad  AIL  xv.  13;  Suet  Aug.  86.)  timber 
*a»  sn  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
nients  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
^  wgtt  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quint ilian  (/.  c). 
("Mchke,  De  C.  AnmioCimhro,  Rostoch.  1824.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABl'NIUS,  ono  of  tho  Cntili- 
narian  conspirators,  n.  c  63.  (Cic  w  Cut,  in.  3, 
5,  6,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.  c  44.  W  hen  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic  PkUipp.  iu  11;  Senec. 
de  /ro,  iii.  30)  ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  {Ad  Fam.  vL  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  tho  conspirators.  On  the  fatid  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  nway ; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator's  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo- Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  L  6)  he  defeated  Dolabclla. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  dono  good  service.  (  Appiau,  D.  C.  iv.  1 02, 
105.)  Ho  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly. 
Ego  quemquam  ferum,  qui  vmmm  ferre  non  possum  I 
(Senec  E/n'sL  83.  11.)  [H.  U.  L.] 

CIMON  (Kluwv).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KoaXtuot  (Plut.  dm.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table. 

Cypselus  =p  the  same  wife  ^=  Ste&agonis  I. 

Miltiades  I.  Ciraon  I. 

(Herod,  vi.  35.) 


Stesagoras  II. 
(Her.  vi  38.) 


Miltiades  IT. 
(The  victor  at  Marathon.) 
Married  Ilegesipylc,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thraciau  king. 

 L  . 

1 


Cimon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot.  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
horses,  he  w  as  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sous  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  father's  fine  and  capturing  Ei'on.  (vi.  13*6, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  arc  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relation,  Tbucydides  ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch's biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stesimbrotus:  some  little 
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aim  from  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cmtinna,  Melan- 
thiua,  and  Archclous  He  seems  to  have  followed 
Thucydides  though  not  very  strictly,  a*  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  up  the  details  from  the 
later  historians  perhaps  from  Tbeopompus  more 
than  from  Kphorus  whose  account,  as  followed 
probably  by  Diodorus  (xi.  00),  differs  materially. 
He  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,Crntuiu*, 
Phanodemus,  Diodorus  Periegetes  Oorgias,  and 
Nausicrates;  Aristotle,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades  probably  in  &  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (Excerpta. 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father's  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [Miltiades.]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  c.  Andmt.  p. 
603)  that  the  druufa,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompus,  states  the  con- 
finement to  hare  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Cnllias  on  his  marrinije 
with  El  pi  nice,  Cimon's  sister.  [Callus,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  wry  nmlwMv  the 
scandal  of  Stesimhrotus  and  the  comedians.  ( Eupo- 
lis, ap.  I*tut.  Cim.  1 5,  cotnp.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut  Themist.  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  ac  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  oiler 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plot  Cim.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command. of  Pnusanins.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eton,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
sation. (Plut  Cim.  6 ;  Herod,  vii.  107  ;  Thuc  L  98; 
Nepos,  Cim.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Aetck.  de  Fait.  Lett.  p. 
755,  Ac,  ed.  Heiske ;  Clinton,  F.  If.  it  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  insert  I  >ed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Pint.  Cim.  6  ;  Aesch.  e. 
Ctemph.  p.  573,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  DoJopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
mom  ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years*  interval  (b.  c  468)  with  greet  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut.  Cim.  8  ;  Pans.  i.  17.  §  6,  iii.  3.  g  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Naxos  was 
most  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Thuc.  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country's  chief  citizen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Pint.  A  rut  25,  Tin*.  24.) 
The  year  B.C.  466  (according  to  Clinton;  Kroner 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  tse 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  be  met  a  Pertba 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  tbt 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  anxa- 
roent ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  be  crowonl 
bis  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  s  reia- 
forcement'of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plut.  On.  12; 
Thuc  L  100  ;  Diod.  xi.60,  with  Westing's  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhap* 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  Tbt 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  great ; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  pod  bun. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  eridrner. 
as  was  shewn  by  Callisthenes,  quite  insufficient, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Calhu. 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  moct 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cunoo  st 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Admit, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  the  allies  wis  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistocles 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  hn 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristride* 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  they 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised  :  nor  had  time  vrf 
matured  the  opposition  of  Pericles.  (Plut  Ci*.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  » 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed ;  scooedins 
to  Clinton's  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Thnsos  took  place  in  4&S; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it;  in  the  year  interne- 
ing  occurred  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  st 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cinions  ire:-', 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut.  Cim.  16;  ojsis. 
Aristoph.  Lpidr.  1137)  expeditions  were  swt 
from  Athens  under  his  command,  t>>  as»i«t  tat 
Spartans.  In  these  occurrences  were  found  tse 
means  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  net*  *f 
Thasos  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Strywm 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  teens 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  w,  br 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  aoru- 
sation  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  «f 
Macedon,  was  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strong? 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  se- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jes- 
lous  and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Atheeaa 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans  ami  the  coa*ea*frt 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  trrum* 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  *» 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  rVn- 
cies  after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  oKawrr 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aiistorratic  Aw* 
pagus  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ©straf** 
ensued.    Soon  after  its  commencement  (s-c  **7) 
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of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Atben*» 
posted  itself  at  Tanagrsv  The  Athenians  adtsaced 
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«c  meet  it:  Cimon  requested  permission  to  fight 
in  kin  pbce;  the  general*  in  suspicion  refined  :  he 
Vjwted,  begging  hit  own  friends  to  vindicate  hi* 
;  haracter :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
<n«uin?  battle  hi«  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
ground  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  fire  yean  of 
hit  exile  were  fully  out,  B.  c.  453  or  454,  he  was 
mailed  on  the  motion  of  Perides  himself;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaden  perhaps 
bring  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nent!, to  make  concession*  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  yean'  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  be  tailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 

a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut  Cim. 
1 4 — 19 ;  Thuc  i.  1 12 ;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3,  4  ; 
Thoopomp.  ap.  Epkori  fnagm.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon's  character  (see  Plat.  Cim.  4,  5, 9, 1 0, 1 6, 
Ptrie.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandise  Athens,  and  to  centralise  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
msinly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country's  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
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were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plut.  ( Vm.  16)  "not  to 
•nfler  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
Tske-feUow.**    He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
q.»*k  discernment    He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  ($jAowdrwr  *ol  d/u*Ad», 
Ropoh*.  ap.  Plmt.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
Hit  frankness,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
ftutle  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
"Pen;  his  fellow  demesmcn  (Aristot  ap.Pl*L  Cim. 
10;  comp.Cic  de  Off.  ii.  l8andTlieopomp.a/>.  A  thr  u. 
xu.  553)  were  free  daily  to  bis  table,  and  his  public 
bnunty  verged  on  ostentation.    With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
**•  built,  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
bud  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
at  a  hoy  sapped  in  his  company  (Plut  dm.  5,  9), 
J*  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
'eft  three  sons,  Locedaemonius,  Eleus,  and  Thessa- 
bu,  sad  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
"odice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
''^t-getes,  ap.  Plmi.  Cim.  1 6. )  Another  record  gives 
ton  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Citnon,  and  Pei- 
«nax.  (SchoL  ad  Arutid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(  Herod.,  Thucyd.;  PlutCVmo*;  Nepos,  Cimon; 
Diodorus.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  it  separately 


edited  in  an  useful  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cieonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  ( V.  //.  viiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  ccrtaiu, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Culagrapka,  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mtm.  de  FAcad.  voL  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Siraonidea  ( Anthol.  Palat  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  mid  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  ancient  Kipsw  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mi'x«r.  ( 1)6 1 tiger,  Arckaulog.  d. 
Malerri,  p.  234,  Ac;  Midler,  Hamdb.  $  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups, 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

Cl'NADON  (&i4fer),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
ngainst  the  Spartan  peers  (ifioioi)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (a.c.  398—397.)  This  plot  np- 
pean  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirl wall's  tVreece,  iv.  pp.  373—378  ; 
Manse's  Spuria,  iii.  1,  p.  219,  dec.;  Wachsmuth, 
HelUn.AUrr.  i.  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said, 44 that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Laced aeinon."  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story  :  He  had  beeu 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  44  These,"  said  Cinadon,  44  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  othera  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates.*'  He 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy  ;  but  their  associates  were  iu 
fact  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodcs,  and  Hypo- 
meiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephors  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  sent  to  Aulon  in  Mestcnia, 
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with  orders  to  take  certain  persons  prisoners ;  bat 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  some  young  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured :  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tiaamcntis,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise,  (He- 
rod, ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  ( Xcn.  Hell.  iiL  3. 
§§  4—1 1  ;  Aristot.  PoliL  v.  6.  §  2.)      [P.  S.] 

CINAETHON  (KiroifW),  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  (Chrom.  01.  3.  4)  in  B,  c.  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  TeUgonia  (TifXwyorfa),  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
/.  c.)  2.  GenraJi>gie4%  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§J,  viiL  53.  §  2;  comp.  Schot.  ad  Horn.  II.  iiL 
175),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Heradcia  (  Hpa«Acia),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
fSchoL  ad  A  poll.  W»*l.  \.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 
(Oftis-oSta),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
in  Iiibl.  d.  alien  Literal,  mud  KunaL,  voL  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  apeak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  5;  SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Pkotn.  1760.)  5.  The  LittU  Iliad  ('IAtdr  fwcpd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat.  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epi* 
c),cr  CvrJm*.  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (KWfloj  or 
Ktfroidot),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  it 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (a  c 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd. 
Nem.  ii.  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
|xx-ms  long  before.  Welcker  (Epucier  Qo/im,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  Kara  n)»  {mpr  1j 
ft)*  iwdrrjif  *OA.  instead  of  ward  ifa  4{i)«o0Ti)r 
«Wn>r*OA.,  and  places  him  about  8.  c.  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  (ad  II.  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polity  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.    (Fabric.  BiU.  Grace  L  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  OENS.  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimen  t  us 
praetor  in  8.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gt'iis  is  AtiMXNTua :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  CiNciua, 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.  L.  gi-lNCTltrs    L.   F.    L.  N.  CINCINNATI, 

["•i>  ■  a  con»picuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
inunction,  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
Particularly  distinguiahed  himself  a.  a  violent  oppo- 
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nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  bom 
about  u.  c  519.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  note  927.)  The 
story  of  hi*  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeit*^  by  the  fligM 
of  his  sou  Caeso  (Liv.  iiL  13)  has  no  foundaum. 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  b.  c.  460  be  ws»  ille- 
gal ly  appointed  consul  suffectus  in  the  ronra  of  I'. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iiL  19;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  293.)  Irr. 
tated  by  the  death  of  his  son  Laeto,  he  proposed « 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  easctnrni  et 
the  Terentilian  kiw,  but  the  design  wa»  aLandonnL 
(Liv.  iiL  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Ciiicinnatus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  Roman  conwl  uA 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  fui 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.   (IMin.  //.  X.  xvin. 
4  ;  Cic  de  Setwct.  16,  who  however  refer*  the  *Uitt 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (n;. 
26-29).    The  inconsistenciea  and  impo**ibiIiik 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Nurbubr 
(iL  pp.  266-269),  who  U  inclined  to  re^ird  it  m 
altogether  fabulous.    During  his  dictatorship,  m 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  \vt  held  the  comius 
the  trial  of  Yolscius,  through  whose  evidrtxe  b ■» 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  n» 
charged  with  false  witness.    The  accutvd  »™i 
into  voluntary  exile.    (Dion.  Ere.  de  Seal.  22.  p. 
151,  ed.  R. ;  Zonar.  vii.  15.)    In  a  c.  450  (u- 
cinnntus  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  ti* 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)    In  the  i»putr* 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  ik' 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  niiWer  a* 
sure*.  (Liv.  iv.  6.)    In  ac  439,  at  the  sge 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  U 
op}»ose  the  alleged  machinations  of ! 
(Liv.  iv.  13—15.)   Thia  is  the  last  et  eat 
of  liim. 

2.  L.  Quinctiui  L.  f.  L.  N. 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  a  c  4& 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  nvrter  d 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  AUawiw- 
(Liv.  iv.  16,  17  ;  Died.  xiL  38.)  In  425  be  «a* 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  i». 
35 ;  Diod.  xii.  81 ),  and,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44). 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QuiNcrrit- a  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cincinnati*  Pi> 
nus,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-law  U  A- 
Postumius  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  a  c.  431.  1» 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renevnl 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Ahjpda*- 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  respited 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  on- 
suls  was  overruled  ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  whoa*  let 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  bis  father-ia-Ia*. 
Cincinnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  separatr  sr> 
roies  against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  trwr* 
defeat.  (Liv.  i v.  26-29.)  Cincinnatus  was  «pn 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Died.  xii.  ?i)  »^ 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Liv.  iv.  31 ;  lhoi  »i 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  coauas^ 
ed  against  the  Veientians,  but  sutfaiand  s  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appli- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legato*  be  **w 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained 
the  Veieutians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  bra 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  iil-coaa'ort 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acquitted  on  uV 
ground  of  his  services  tmdt  ;r  the  dictators,  rW 
mius  and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  QCTNCTIUS    L.   P.  L.  N.  ClNCINNATUS, 

wnsnlw  tribune  in  B.  c.  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(Lir.  ir.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
rocsular  tribune  in  b.  c  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Pracncstines,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captnred  nine  town*.  (Li v.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  '29; 
Ihnd.  xv.  23,  Sti;  Eutrop.  iL  2;  Festus,  $.  v. 
W) 

6.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Scr.  Sulpicins,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
i;ad  nearly  made  themselves  marten.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
M.  33;  Diod.  xv.  25,28,61.) 

7.  C.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  a.  c  377.  (Liv.  vi  32.) 

8.  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.C369.  (liiv.  vi  36.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius)  Cincinnatus  CAPtTOLfNus, 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  hone  to  the  dictator  M.  Furiua 
Camillas,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Liry  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
hare  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
tapitolioe  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Qoinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42  ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.  1.  M.  Cincius,  praefect  of  Piaac 
in  a  c  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
»n  mfurreetion  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
meatas,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  Cincius  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Ani- 
ens, is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 
(Ad  Att.  i.  1,  7,  8, 16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi.  2,  ad  Q. 
fr.  ii.  2,  in.  1.  §  2.) 

3.  Cincius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syrin  in  A.  D.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbuio.    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25.) 

Cl'NEAS  (Koreas),  a  Thesaalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  (tie  Cor. 
?•  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
cwmtry.  Polybius  (xviL  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  Thessalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  de 
CVr*.  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  SB,  69.)        [E.  R] 

Cl'NEAS  (KiWot),  a  Thesiialian,  the  friend 
»t»d  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeiro*.  He 

Ihe  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  nil  youth.  Pyr- 
rtinj  prised  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
M  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
*•»  him  more  cities  than  his  own  anna."  He 
*'M  also  famous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
"°nje  instances  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
0'lin.  ff.  N.  xiv.  12.)    That  he  was  versed  in 

philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (Cat  Ma}.  13)  and 
riatarch.  (I'yrrk.  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
l'yrrhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  Tact.  1);  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas4  books  de  re  milUari  (ad  Fam. 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(viL  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (a  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
hia  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  //.  N.  viL  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plut.  Pyrrk.  18;  Diod.  lure.  Vatic,  xxii. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  bad  to  offer  were 
hard,  vis.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  thnt  the  Italian  nations  from  Snmnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Sawn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Komaua),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people,  —  their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (n.  c  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  condtule  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fratpn.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  bis 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  J'yrrk. 
22.)  And  this  is  the  ln»t  we  bear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
M.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  mnster's 
fortune  set.  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  bis  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
favourites.  [H.  G.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (K.vno-fo»),  a  ditbyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Jiuu. 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  fceoms 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Ghr. 
Ath.  5).  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  na  Fabricitis 
suggests  (BiU.  ilraec.  iL  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  sarin*  namf. 
(Comp.  AristoU  ap.  ScJtui.  ad  ArUhijth.  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricitis  himself  mentions  Evngoras  as  bis  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  frogmen t 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Aiken,  xii  p.  551.)  In 
the  M  Gorgina"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  arc  Raid  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (/.e.) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecrates  (ap.  Plut. 
de  Afut.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  ifffMToK&nirras.  (  Ar»A. 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372—1409),  he  is  intro- 
duced as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  cloud*,  their  proper  region,  a  fresh 
supply  of  '*  rambling  odes,  air-tost  and  snow- 
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beaten"  (Atpo&wjrovt  koI  »«poG6\ou$  dfaioKdt. 
com  p.  Aristot.  Rht-t.  iii.  9.  §  I ).  But  be  presented 
many  salient  points,  besides  the  character  of  his 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
of  stavs  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  (Ac.  1378)  calls  him 
QtXtpivov.  hence,  too  (Han.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow- rogue,  Cleocritiis  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  rupirrttSijt  (ap.  A  then.  I.  r.)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithynunbic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  ap.  A  then.  I.  c. ;  Dalecnamp,  ad 
/oc,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and  his 
very  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  Lytias,  the 
orator  (ap.  A  then.  I.  c.\  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  bis  revenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  a.  c. 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,  as  for  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Callias  in  a.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  "Cinesias."  (Schol.  ad  Arid.  Ran. 
404  ;  Fabric  Bill.  Grate,  ii.  p.  497;  Bockh,  J'nbt. 
Eeon.  of  Athens,  bk.  iii.  ch.  22 ;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337-)  From  Lysias  also  (ap.  Athen.  I.e.) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  U.  cc  ;  Plut.  de  Super*.  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  §.  v.  Kanfclas.)      [£.  £.] 

CINGE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (7Ver**,  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  IndutiomnruK,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  bad  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  be  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  3,  55—58,  vi.  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.         [H.  O.  L.] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Varro.] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Caesiits.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Javolenus.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  1.  s.  40.  §  40. )  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cu.  Corn.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  a.  d.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (de  C/em.  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "quod  no»tro  jurisconsulto  minime  con- 
vonit,"  says  Mniansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  A'A'X. 
JOo*.  ii.  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CATCU'S,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aurelius,  (Capitol.  Anton.  J'h>i.  3  ; 
Antonin.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNF.'MUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia 
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2.  L.  Cornrxivr  L.  r.  h.  s.  Cimca.  son  of 
No.  1.  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  put), 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  EasL  (t.  c  Ki 
— 84.)  He  was  praetorian  legate  in  thf  Msrsic 
war.  (Cic  pro  Font.  15.)  In  a.  c  &7,  wbm 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  command  axain? 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condition  of  bit  takmc 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  mat- 
ing. |  Plut.  SmJL  10;  Dion  Cats,  Fng-  li*-) 
Yet  China's  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic  m  Cat.  iii.  10,  Brut.  47,  Tn*.  Ovp. 
v.  19);  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  began  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  sonic, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  ne* 
citizens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  h*A 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  wberw. 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  eight  tribn 
(Appinn.  B.  C.  i.  55,  56;  Cic.  l*hdipp.  riii.  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pro- 
posed to  recall  Man  us  and  his  party.  Tiie  otstr 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  uV 
energy  of  the  popular  lenders  (Plot.  Mar.  4 1,  4i 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  u> 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  (ka- 
vius  was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  tbe  fortn, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.  He  was  soon  joined  U 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  nuuof 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Htm* ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depe- 
ing  htm  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  s  wry 
specious  pretext  Cinna  and  his  friend*  thra 
marched  upon  Rome  atid  invested  it  from  the 
land,  while  Marius,  having  landed  from  Ames, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side  ;  and  to  his  life  not* 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  cm. 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends.  [Mawr*-] 

Next  year  (a.  c.  86)  Cinna  and  Marias  awV 
themselves  consuls;  bat  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  I*  Valerius  Flaccus.  HimCu>u.t 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  coasard 
against  Mithridatea,  hoping  thereby  alto  to  pnmd* 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaccus  wa»  kilW 
by  bis  legatos  C  Flavius  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pit-  «• 
23 ;  Appian,  B.  C  i.  75.)  In  a.  c.  85,  ( 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  w  ith  Cn.  Papuw 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  p**1 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  ;  and  the  w»l 
year  ( u>  c  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  eoowJ*. 
he  fulfilled  his  threat.  Cinna  bad  assembled  as 
army  at  Brundisium,  and  sent  part  of  it  sen*  u 
Liburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  be  sft 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  folio*. 
a  mutiny  arose.,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  be  •■» 
slain.   [For  the  sequel  see  S  I'LL  a.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  nun,  but  bi»  l»J 
net*  was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  l>u> 
directed  by  jodgmenL  Single-handed  be  cosU  & 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  tii>t  on  Serwua. 
theu  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  awd  fell  at  la-t 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general  »h^>ty 
to  command  the  confidence  of  bis  troops.  VeHem** 
character  of  bim  is  more  antithetical  than  tr*. 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  I*  Corn  em L8  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cinva,  at  V 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  L*H*  ° 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (ic-  • 
luid  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidu*  u>  ^ 
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diaia,  he  went  with  M.  Perperoa  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  (Suet.  Plut  Sert.  15.)  Caesar, 

hi*  brother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  use  of  him 
against  the  party  of  the  senate,  procured  hi*  recall 
from  exile.  Bat  hit  father  had  been  proscribed  by 
Sulla,  and  young  Cinna  was  by  the  laws  of  pro- 
scription unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caesar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  repealed.  He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  b.  c.  44.  By  that  time  he  had  become 
discontented  with  Caesar's  government  ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act.  And  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  notwithstanding  he  was 
praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helvius  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  be  was 
at  the  time  walking  in  Caesar's  funeral  procession. 
(Plut.  Brut.  18,  Cats.  68  ;  Suet  Cars.  52,  85,  Sec; 
VaL  Max.  ix.  9.  §  I.)  Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (Pki/ipp.  iii.  10) ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  does  not  6eem  to  have  been 
a  very  disinterested  person.  Ht»  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  Magnus. 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  last,  served 
a« quaestor  under  Dolubclla  against  Brutus.  (Plut. 
Brut.  25  ;  Cic.  Fhilipp.  x.  6.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus,  son  of  No. 
3.  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  against  Octavius,  he  was  preferred 
to  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con- 
sul in  A.  D.  5.  (Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  9 ;  Dion  Cass. 
W.  14.  22.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  C'mw, 
on  asses  sernissc*.  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
U  given  below:  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of 
Janus,  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a  ship. 


CINNA,  C  HrTLVILTS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  nnd 
friend  of  Catullus.    (Catull.  x.,  xcv.,  cxiii.)  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  his  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety  ;  for  Suetonius  (Cues.  85)  in- 
forms us,  that  immediately  nfter  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helvius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  name,  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  hnrangue 
against  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9.  §  1),  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliv. 
50),  with  this  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
Helvius  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 
Suetonius  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (50)  hnd 
spoken  of  Helvius  Cinna  ns  a  tribune,  who  was  to 


have  brought  forward  a  law  authorizing  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  :ut  many  as  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Plutarch  likewise 
(Cars.  68)  tells  us  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  Cinna,  oue  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  (c.  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  iroiTj-rixdj  dvjp 
(jl*  Si  rts  Kt'mts,  wutrfTiKds  • —  the  reading 
woAmicdt  d^ijp  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
cluded that  Helvius  China,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
ished thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Cats.  I.  c.)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Yoss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil's 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it.  c 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  vidcor,  nec  dice  re  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anscr  alores, 

arguing  that,  since  Varius  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  in 
B.  c.  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  B.  c 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — L.  That  Varo 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  nnd  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  stronger  evidence  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna  was  his 
Smyrna ;  but  neither  Catullus  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
giveB  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  basis  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventures  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
famous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin  ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrha*  otherwise  named 
Smyrnoy  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quintilian  has  dreamed ;  for  the 
fragments  short  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.    These  consist  of  two  disjointed  hexameters 
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preserved  by  Priscian  (vi.  16.  §  84,  ed.  Krehl) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  155),  and  two 
consecutive  line*  given  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Gtorg. 
i.  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  far  us 


Te  matutinus  ffentcm  conspexit  Eous 

Et  flentem  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  y<aars  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcr. ;  Quin- 
til.  x.  4.  §  4 ;  Serv.  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Ed. 
ix.  35;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Cruq.;  Martial, 
Epigr.  x.  21 ;  Gell.  xix.  9,  13 ;  Sueton.  de  IUtulr. 
Orumm.  18.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propemptioo*  Pollium^  which  Voss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  b.  c.  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  pnblic  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
H.  c  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Charis.  instii.  Gramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Oruj.  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidorus  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (de  II- 
tustr.  (,'romm.  11),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
easyllabics  in  Gellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marcellus  (».  re.  CtypeaL  cmiriri), 
are  quoted  from  the  **  Poemata "  and  "Epigram- 
mnta"  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
the»e  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  (TruL  ii.  435.)  (Weichert,  Poetar. 
Latin.  Itdiqu.)  [W.  R,] 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (Wrrn*  Kirva- 
tu>s).  also  called  CI'NAMUS  (K«»a/io»),  and 
SI'NNAMUS  (Snwo/ios),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Byzantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  aern.  He  was  one  of  the 
44  Grammatici "  or  "  Notarii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1143  till  1 180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  nearly  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  affairs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire,  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wars  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 
Joannes ;  and  so  well  did  ho  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Ewito^iJ  t&v  KaTopQu^uirwv  to?  fuutar 
£'tj,  frunKu  wol  wop^upyyenp^  jrupt*  'IwaWn  ts5 
Komj^vv,  irol  d>>rynr7ij  t«SV  wpaxOtrru*  t<2  dotMu* 


CINNAMUS. 

MavovijX  t£  Koprnvy  wotr^ura  'Wrxj  3artAtry 
ypcmnar  ik$  Kivva.ujp.  It  is  divided  into  six  books, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  however, 
being  not  finished  :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  a*  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  m ablated, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  At 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  ( 1 180), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  many  circuit- 
stances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronieus  Comne- 
nus, afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  of  Cam-Joannes,  and  in 
the  following  he  relate*  the  reign  of  ManoeL 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 
namus records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  nun 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  span 
important  affairs;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
man who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstances 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
be  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  beintr  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.    He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  ju*tly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena.   His  praise 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexia. 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies, 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him ;  he  is  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  events  as 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.    In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Byzantine  Greek, 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, where  be  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto- 
rical figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  show 
than  beauty.    This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefathers,  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  .Mohammedan  faith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydidcs,  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus ;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.    His  work  will 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 
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Leo  Allatius  made  Cinnamus  an  object  of  deep 
study,  and  intended  to  publish  hit  work  ;  to  did 
Petrua  Possinus  also;  but,  for  some  reasons  un- 
known, they  renounced  their  design.  The  first 
edition  is  that  of  Cornelius  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  some  notes  of  no  great  consequence, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4  to.  Tollius  dedicated  this  edi- 
tion, which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  the  states 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  his  preface  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  literary  merits  of  Cinnamus.  The 
second  edition  is  that  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
Byrantines  by  Du  Cange,  published  at  Paris,  1670, 
foL,  together  with  the  description  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  bv  Paulus  Silentia- 
rius,  and  the  editor's  notes  to  Nicephorus  Brycn- 
nius  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  is  divided  into  six 
books.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  translation,  auch  of  the  notes  of  Tollius  as 
were  of  some  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-historical  commentary  of  his  own  ;  he  dedi- 
cated his  edition  to  the  minister  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Bvxan  tines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1 729,  foL  C  innamus  has 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  l836,8vo.,  together 
with  Nicephorus  Bryenniua,  by  Augustus  Meiueke; 
the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  The  editor 
gives  the  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
several  instances,  and  the  prefaces,  dedications, 
and  commentaries  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange.  (Han- 
kius,  De  Script.  JJyzant.  Grace  p.  516,  Ac ;  Fa- 
bric Biil.  Grace,  vii.  p.  733,  Ac;  the  Prefaces 
and  Dedication*  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange ;  Leo 
AlUtius,  De  /V//w,  p.  24,  Sec.)  [  W.  P.] 

Cl'NYRAS  (Kwvpaf),  a  famous  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  Paphos,  king  of  Cyprus  and  priest 
of  the  Pap  hum  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  his  family,  the  Cinvradae. 
(Pind.  P9Lk.  ii.  26,  Ac;  Tac.  If  id.  ii.  3;  Schol. 
<*J  Tieocrit.  L  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  Apollo- 
dorus  (hi.  14.  §  3)  too  calls  him  a  son  of  Sandacus, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinyras, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphos.  He  was  married  to  Metharne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  kiug,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
whom,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
himself  on  discovering  this  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 

58,  242 ;  Antonm.  Lib.  34 ;  Ov.  Met,  x. 
310,4c.)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  aa  he  did  not  keep 
hi*  word,  he  waa  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
Jlain.  (Horn.  //.  xl  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.) 
His  daughters,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
•ea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyoncs.  He 
»•  also  described  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Unyreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  B,  N.  81  i  Nonn. 
l>«my.  xiii.  451.)  [I-  S.J 

CIOS  (Klos),  a  son  of  Olympus,  from  whom 
Cios(Prusa)  on  the  Propontis  derived  its  name,  aa 
he  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
nist* from  Miletus.  (Schol.  ad  Thcocril.  xiii.  30 ; 
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ad  Apolhm.  Rhnd.  i.  1 177.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  564) 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  founded 
Cios  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  ( L.  S.] 

CI'PIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb 44  non  omnibus  dormio,"  waa  called  Pura- 
renchtm  (reapaptyxw),  because  he  pretended  to  1* 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  w  ife's  adul- 
tery. (Festus,  $.  v.  Non  omnibus  dormio  ;  Cic 
ad  Fanu  vii.  24.)    There  are  two  coins  extaut 


with  the  name  M.  Cipi.  M.  F.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  aa  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 

coins. 

CIPUS  or  CIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  aa  he  waa  going  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clad  in  the  paludamcntum,  horns 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  haruspices  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  ho 
would  be  king :  but  lest  this  should  happen,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  (  Val.  Mux. 
v.  6.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  565,  Ac,  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xi. 
37.  a.  45.) 

CIRCE  (Kfpmj),  a  mythical  sorceress,  whom 
Homer  calls  a  fair-locked  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Od.  x.  135.)  She  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  island,  Circe,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  pigs,  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hero,  that  he  was  iuduced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  cons  ult  the  seer 
Teiresias.  After  his  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangers  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  him.  (Oil. 
lib.  x. — xii.;  com  p.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  differently  described  by  the  poets,  for  some 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Aerope  (Orph. 
Argon.  1215),  and  others  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (SchoL  ad  Apoilon.  Hhod.  iiL  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  ( Theug.  101 1)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agrius.  The  Latin  poets 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress, who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ausonians.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  9,  &c.)   [L.  S.j 

CIRRHA  (Kf^a),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4.)         [  L.  S.  ] 

Cl'SPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Hernici.  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispiua  Laevus,  of 
Anagnia,  came  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullua  Hostiliua  was  engaged  in  the  siege  "of  Veii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mous,  in  the  same  way  aa  Oppiua 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
called  after  him  the  Oppius  mons.  ( Festus,  s.  rr. 
Srptimontio,  Capias  mons  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  ?,  50,  cd. 
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M tiller,  where  the  name  is  also  written  Cespeu* 
and  CitpiuM.) 

No  person*  of  thin  name,  however,  occur  till 
the  rery  end  of  the  republic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  ia  Lakvcs:  for  those  whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Ci.spius. 

(TSPIUS.  I.  M.  CismTR,  tribune  of  the 
plcbs,  u.  c  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero's favour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Ci*pius 
a!so  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pius  was  in  danger  through  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  (omot/iM),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favour.  (Cic,  pro.  Plane,  31,  pott  r&l. 
i*  Sen.  8,  pro  Sejrt.  35.) 

2.  L.  Cmpicr,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Ilirt. 
D.  Afr.  G2,  b'7.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  ac  43.  (Cic.  ad  hum.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cmi'iua,  a  debtor  of  Cicero's.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
xii.  24,  xiii.  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  a* 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Kur©-«/r),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ilecabe. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  295,  xi.  223;  Eurip.  Htc.  3  ;  Hvgin. 
lab.  91 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  720;  Sen',  ad  A  en.  v.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseua.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  5;  Virg.  Am.  x. 
317.)  [L.S.] 

CI'SSIDAS  (Ki<nrfoaj),  a  Syracnsan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionyaius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  nid  of  Sparta,  (u.  c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidaraus  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  inarch  towards  I^tconia  he  was  intercepted  by  n 
body  of  Mcsseuian*.  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
l»een  called  the  -  Tearless  Ilattlc."  (Xcn. //«//.  via. 
I .  §S  28-32 ;  see  p.  2o7.  b. )  |  E.  K.J 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIt'S.  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quatntness. 
It  is  printed  in  WemadorrTs  l\nU,e  Latini  Mi- 
nuns  (vol.  ii  p.  215),  and  in  the  Antkoltxjia  IxUuta 
(ii.  Kp.  257,  «l.  Burmann,  hp.  253,  ed.  Meyer) 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci 
terius,  one  of  the  professors  at  Rourdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Auaonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  Utter.  (Pn,f.  BurJL,.  xiii.)  We  learn 
from  Ausonius  thnt  Ci  terius  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  £rnimuarian  and  a  poet.  In 
hi*  hyperbolical  panegyric.  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristanhus  and  Zeuodotcs,  and  says  that  hi* 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Rourdcnux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
without  having  any  children. 

CITIlAKRON  (Ki&iipsu').  a  mythical  king  in 


Roeotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeron  was  bebrved 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hera  was 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  dress  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plalaea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus.  Zeus  followed  his  counsel,  and  as 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Hera, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reconciled  to 
Zeus.  (Tans.  ix.  1.  $  2,  3.  §  1  )  Hnpectimi 
the  festival  of  the  Daodabi,  celebrated  to  o>ra 
memorate  this  event,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  %.v.  [L.S] 
CI'VICA  CEREA'US.  ICrrxaus.] 
CIYTLIS,  CLAL'DIUS,  wua  the  leader  r>f  the 
Ralavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.  o.  6$-7u. 
The  Ratavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  win 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  wh>ch  th-» 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  island 
which  is  formed  bv  the  mouths  of  the  Kbti.u* 
(  Rhine)  and  Mesa  "(Man*).  The  important  p»t- 
tion  which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  c««In- 
vate  their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  *t- 
vicc  to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Briuia, 
under  the  early  emperors.  When  Rome  ga«  up 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Gennank  origin,  be- 
gan to  feet  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  free.  Th< 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  fkrai»> 
ed  the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  aa  act  *( 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprang.* 

Juliua  Paulua  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brotbmt 
of  the  Batavinn  royal  race,  aud  excelled  all 
nation  in  personal  accomplish  menta.  On  a  hw 
charge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Fontrius  C*juu>, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  d.  67  or  t>o,aiii**nt 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  be  *ai 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galho.  He  waaaftorwsnl* 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitelliua  be  Umjm 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  demaixkil 
his  punishment,  (Compare  Tac.  Hut.  L  59.)  H< 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  tbf  af- 
front He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Sertoriu*, 11« 
whom  he  bad  lost  an  eye  ;  and,  being  endowed,  s»i » 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  conurmi 
among  barbarians  he  began  the  execution  of  hi» 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  lu  order  u> 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  thisperud 
in  the  Germaniea  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  temeolerrs1 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitelltus's  ««a 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purple,  and 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  a>- 
The  legates,  ou  the  other  hand,  early  cho*  tie  ude 
of  Vespaaiaa,  and  it  was  not  without  reasvn  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldiers  of  treaioaabk 

•  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  neceasan  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  6*raoa.v<  p**" 
perly  so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  thr 
left  liank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  prp«J- 
tion  being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  eilW 
the  (itrmames  (Germama  Inferior,  and  GenW 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  (  i»*hs  »* 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  l*f 
mania  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  {Hut.  i.  59)  also  calls  C  mint  Ju:«.'. 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (Plut.  ErU.  -5,  p. 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  awsail- 
F  retain.  Strut,  iv.  3.  §  14.) 
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connivance  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
Rhine,    (See  especially  Tacit.  Hut.  iv.  27.)  Thus 
Civilis  was  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antonius  Primus, 
sad  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
to  prevent  the  German  legions  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitellius  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appearance  which 
Cirilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
Hi*  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  was 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
fur  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiful  boys  were 
seised  for  the  vilest  purposes.    Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Civilis  and  his  confederates, 
the  Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
solemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
bound  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volt   Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefates  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
toe  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacuux, 
at  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Ant  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Canninefates  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief  ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire from  their  forts.    Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
fates, while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefates,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
vrted  to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Ratavians,  who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.    Civilis  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Gcr- 
loanics  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
(iermanies  and  Gauls.    Hordeonius  Flaccus  the 
K'lvertior  of  the  Germanies  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  firat  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
"•gate,  Mum  mi  us  Lupercus  to  march  against  the 
rncmy.    Civilis  gave  him  battle ;  and  Lupercus 
»iu  immediately  deserted  by  an  a/a  of  Batavians ;  ' 
tiie  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled  ;  and  the  legionary 
«' Mien  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castra, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.    About  the  same  time 
»ome  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
fates, who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
or»hr  of  Vitellius  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
"f  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Ciermnny,  in  order  to  join  Civilis  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Haccu* ;  defeating,  on  their  way.  the  forces  of 
IltreiiniuB  Gallus  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
*ho  was  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
march.    Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  compete 


army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  anus  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  NumUius  Rufus,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it.  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness,  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret ; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Vocula.  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
(Huhdkonics  Flacclr;  Hkrknmuh  Gallus  ; 
Dilmi;s  Vocula.]  Civilis  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mow,  even  as  far  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  1 1  is  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  tlbii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it.  Tho 
effort  failed,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  a.  n. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [  Vbspabianuh.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinls  Montanus  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy's  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Victor,  bis 
sisters  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  a/a,  .it  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  blamed  by  Tacitus  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes  being  the  more  established  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design.  [Voci'LA.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novcsium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans  pa- 
ralyzed by  new  dissensions  [Hordkonius  Flao- 
<  i  s;  Vocila],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis  ;  but  some  of  them,  rallying 
took  Magontiacura. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (  a.  d.  70), 
the  war  assumed  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius  exas- 
perated the  Roman  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Gauls ;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sanitations ;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Civil  is,  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius, gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Vocula.  [Cla8*i- 
vva;  Ti'TOR;  Sabinus.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer ;  thev 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  (raids  (in  verba  Galliarum}*  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilis.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac  6'erm.  31.)  Neither  Civilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Batavians  took  the  oath  in  verba 
G'ai/iuruM,  which  was  tho  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  coups,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Clacdius  Labeo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
failed,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.  [Sabinus.] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  and  Annius  Gallua  [Ckrkalir;  Gallus.] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[Tutor  ;  Valkntinus.]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
otfering  him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosolla  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victor}',  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans ;  but  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  niado  a 
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brave  stand.     The  Cannincfates  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  bod; 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  rabins 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  their  former  allies.    Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castra,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  bmsml 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  debsm  batik. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victor/ 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  aero*  the 
Rhine.    Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinftntetnenu 
from  the  Chauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Veai, 
Classicus  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  wai 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Cerealis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emisauirt 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Bataviana,  and  of  pardon  to  Civilis, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render.   He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahalia.    The  Uistury  of 
Tacitus  break  a  off  suddenly  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  speech.    (Tac  Hid.  iv.  12-37, 
54-79,  v.  14-26.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  viL  4.  §  2; 
Dion  Cass,  lxvl  3.)  [P.&] 

CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beina*. 
(0».  Met.  v.  14  0,  xii.  379  )  [I*  B.J 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  raprrw 
Didius  Julianus  and  his  wife  Manila  Scantilb. 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repentinus,  who  wa* 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Klauss 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
her  father's  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins  l*oi 
these  are  of  great  rarity.  (Spartian.  Julia*.  3,  8; 
EckheL  voL  wii.  p.  151.)  [W.  R.] 


CLATlIUS  (KAd>tof),  a  surname  of  ApolK 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  Clan*  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Afsnto, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  after  the  couqt*** 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
Ionian*.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  Tact. 
Ann.  ii.  54;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642;  Virg.  An-  m 
360 ;  comp.  MiiUer,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  7.)  Clariusako 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  («AaV»i  or 
poi,  AeschyL  Srnjfd.  360).  A  bill  near  Tegea  *as 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  ( Paus.  mi 
§4.)  ILS.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  U- 
mily  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  acra. 

1.  C.  Srpticius  Clarus  a  brother  of  No.  U 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  ■ 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  bi» 
Epistles  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  **  qno  nihil 
vcrius  nihil  simplicius  nihil  candidius,  nihil  Me- 
lius  noviu"  (£/>.  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliuy's  Kpw 
ties  are  addressed  to  him  (i.  1,15,  viL  28,vih.  I). 
Clarua  was  appointed  Praefectus  Praetorio  bi 
drian,but  removed  from  this 
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havine.  like  most  of  Hadrian's  other  friends,  in- 
curred his  suspicion.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  9,  11,  15.) 

2.  AL  Erucius  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ep.  »•  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erorius  Claras  who  took  and  burnt  Seleuceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  1 15 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  30),  and  also  the  some  as  the 
M.  Erocius  Claras,  who  was  consul  suflfectus  with 
TL  Julius  Alexander,  in  A.  D.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan's  death. 

a.  Sax.  Erucius  Clarus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  lotus  davus,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorsliip  for 
bim,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Erucius 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  9.)  A.  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo- 
rary, and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
suae  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
bad  Wn  twice  consul.  (OelL  vi.  6,  xiiL  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
learn  from  Spartianus  {Sever.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
a.  n.  146,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Severus.  One  of 
Pliny's  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C  Erucius  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  n.  170, 
»ith  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vigilura  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit  15.  B  5. 
§2.) 

5.  C.  (Julius)  Erucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
ton  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  A.  D.  193,  with  Q. 
Soshu  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1  st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixvii.  22  ;  Capitol.  I'ertin.  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  meant  throne,  Severus  wished  Clarus  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
satiated  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Clarus.  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clarus  might  give  an  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
mitfht  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
discharge  this  disgraceful  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9 ;  Spartian. 
Sever.  13.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
of  an  ala  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  14), 
*nd  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
a.  o.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  Tbey  even  fortified  their 
Orders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles. 
(Tac  Hist,  it.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
hWe  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  d.  70),  there  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  bad  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  tho  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
»ter  the  death  of  Hordronius  Flaccus,  when 
messengers  Iwgau  to  pass  between  Civilis  and 
Classicus,  who  was  still  commanding  an  a/a  of 
in  the  army  of  Vocula.    He  was  des- 
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cended  from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestor* 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sadi- 
nus,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  Treviran  * 
nnd  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Coloni  i 
Agrippinensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  tbey  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rators to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Clas- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Noveaiura.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Classicus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
cus then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Haul  (pro  imperio 
GaUiarum).  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Classicus  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cereal  is,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi.  (Tac  Hi*,  iv.  54—79,  v. 
19-22.)  [P.S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  c  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  sho 
was  returning  home  from  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  P  ubii  us  had  been  alive; 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  a  c.  246.  ( Li  v.  xix. ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii,  1.  §  4 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  2 ;  GelL  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No, 
1 8],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17),  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  tnmsportation  of  the  image  of  Cybelo 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Lav.  xxix.  1 4  ;  Ov.  Fasti, 
iv.  305,  Ac ;  Cic  de  Harusp.  Rap.  13;  Val  Max. 
i.  8.  $  11;  Plin.  H.N.  vii.  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17 J. 
She  was  married  to  Pacuvius  Calavius  of  Capua, 
( Liv.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Cic  pro  Cadto,  1 4 ;  Vol.  Max. 
v.  4.  §  6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31],  sister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  (PluL  Tib.  Graock.  4. ) 

6.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippua.  (Cic  pro  Dum.  32. ) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  i.  9),  married  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  (PluL  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius.  (Plut. 
Cic  29  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  see 
Drumann,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c 

0.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
ther. (Cic  pro CucL  1 5. )  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  debauch* 
erics  (Cic.  I.e.  14),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  {ad  AtL  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
«t  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  hariug  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  family.  (Fro  Curt.  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  12  ;  PluL  Cic. 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
bead  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself. 
Crassus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  (Fro 
Cucl.  14—20,  32.)  The  nickname  Quadruuturia 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Fro  Cud.  2b' ;  Quiniil. 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  B  wrti.  (Ad  AtL  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  H.  c  44. 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
si »ter  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  before  bis  election  to  the  consulship  in 
h.  c  74.  (PluL  LuculL  21,  34,  38;  Varr.  R.  H. 
iii.  lb.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mitbri- 
dalic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  u.c.  til  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (PluL  LucuU.  34,  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27,  ud 
Fam.  L  9.) 

10.  Ci  audia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulchcr  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Co.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic. 
ud  Fam.  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  11  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  b'0.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  n.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Fum.  iii.  4, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  9,  10,  Brut.  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Cludius  was  betrothed  in  B.  c  43  to  Octavianu* 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pemsiniau 
war  Kent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvin.  (Suet. 
Au.j.  62;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudia  Pulchra,  lived  m  the  reign  el 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  trial 
by  Domitius  A  per,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (  sc. 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  List 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  occurs  ia  his- 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Suetonius  (Gtkp.  12> 
Junia  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Jama 
Silanus.  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  according  tn 
Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tax.  A*±  r. 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clu 
dius  I.  by  his  wife  Plautia  Uigulanilhv  (Snst 
Gaud.  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  sf  Pisa 
tia  Urgulanilla,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Ciauviiu*  I. 
and  his  freedman  Botcr  (SueL  Oarnd.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Cla udia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  cov- 
peror  Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  Sbe 
died  young.  (SueL  A'er.  35.)  [C.P.M.] 

CLAU'DIA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  wife  of  Eu  tropins,  mother 
of  Constantius,  and  grandmother  of  Catiittnline 
the  Great.  (TrebelL  Poll.  Claud.  13.)  [W.  K.J 
CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  pkbeua. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  sad 
came  to  Rome  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  were  receiv- 
ed among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  ].]  The 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames,  as  Con*--. 
Cbaufer,  Gtmtka,  CVusssw,  Fulcher,  Reg&nmt, 
.ViAiwas,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  apfJkahl* 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  Bat  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  hunihes,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  guea  under 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nero,  since  they  are  better  kno*a 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  are 
Asblluh,  Canina,  Ckxtumalun  Cicaan,  Fts- 
mkn,  and  Marckllu*,  of  which  the  last  is  by  sir 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  prsle 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  onb- 
monalty.  **  That  bouse  during  the  course  of  «tu- 
turies  produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  one.  In  sJi 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  tpint  at 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws, 
iron  hardness  of  heart."  (Niebahr,  vol.  L  p.  59V  ► 
The  praenomen  Lucius  was  avoided  after  t«»  ef 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  on*  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sue ton.  7*6-  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  nsemhi«»  »f 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius.  (<".'•) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopt*" 
one  of  another  gens ;  the  emperor  Claudius  «*• 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adapt- 
ing L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  afterwards  lh* 
emperor  Nero,  (SueL  Claud.  39  ;  Tsc  Amu  su> 
25.)  [C  P.  U.) 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DI US,  the  kst  sf 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Tbsedosiss 
and  his  sons  Arcadius  ami  Hotiorius.  Our 
ledge  of  his  personal  history  is  rcry  limited.  Ttst 
be  was  n  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  ssii* 
factorily  csublishcd  from  tlie  direct  tenia***  * 
|  Suidas,  corroborated  by  an  allusion  io  S*uW 
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Apollinaris  ( ffyiiL  iz.  13),  and  certain  expressions 
m  his  own  works  (e.  g.  £pai.  v.  3,  i.  39,  56).  It 
has  been  maintained  by  tome  that  be  was  a  Gaul, 
and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  positions  is  supported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Floren- 
r,.Hu»  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Kapha  /'rwrrpwto*,  and  who  was 
pnufcctxa  urfri  in  a.  D.  396,  with  the  name  of 
tbeir  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claud  inn, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
bis  country.  We  find  him  ot  Rome  in  395,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybrius.  He  appears  to  hare  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  rerse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muse.  (Epist.  iv.  13.)  During 
the  five  yoars  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
(de  Con*,  StUick.  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above.  We  say  after,  because  he  make* 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
patron,  arm  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  be  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  husband.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  bUUT,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
th<iugh  they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
feenate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Noturius 
and  Tribmnus,  hut  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine  : — 

Ci_  Clai  duni  V.  C.  Cl.  Claumano  V.  C. 
triritno  srr  notario  inter  ceterar  vigbntbs 

ART  KB  PBABGLORIOSMIMO  PORTA R I'M  MCBT  AD 
UKMORIAM  8BMP1TERNAM  CARMINA  AB  BODKM 
SCRIPT  A  SUPPMHANT  A  OTA  M  KM  TBSTIMONI1  (i  RA- 
TI A  OB  JUDKTU  SLI  PIDBM  DD.  N  N.  ArCADIITS 
KT  IloNORlVft  PII.ICISS1MI  AC  DOCT1SSIMI  IMPB- 
R  A  TORES  SEN  AT  U  PBTBNTS  STATU  AM  IN  FORO 
D1VI  TraJANI  ERHJI  COLLOCA RFQPK  Jl'WERUNT. 

The  close  of  Claudian '*  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
kist  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
4U4.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  vindic- 


I  tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance  had 
watched  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Ilia  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof — first,  that  by  Pharinty 
whose  indefatigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  effusion,  aud  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  I^atin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St 
Augustin  (rfn  C'ir.  Dri,  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  M  a  Cbristi  nomine  alienus,"  and  of  Orosius, 
who  designates  him  as  u  Poeta  quidem  ezimius 
Bed  paganus  pervicacissimus."  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  (hi.  Cons.  Honor.  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive«ssertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fcsccnnine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho  :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavius  Malliua  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rutinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  1 1 .  De 
UfUo  (Mdunico,  the  first  hook  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  Betio 
(,'rfieo,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia.  13.  /fan- 
tus  Proserpina*,  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  G iganlomach  ia,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for- 
giveness for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  M  Dcprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectiim 
Praetorio,"  hut  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennndius.  17.  EidyfUa,  a  col- 
lection of  seven  j>oems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Phoenix,  Hystrir,  Torpedo,  Nilus,  Ma</nes,  Aponui, 
IM  Pit,  Frairibus,    1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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sional  pieces,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  title  of  Epigrammata.  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  have  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Lastly,  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  **  La  tides  HerctUU but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles^  the  lost  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Fescennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  ana{«estic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
choriambic  trimeters  acatalectic. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian, although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.    The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
favourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merit*  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed   to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa- 
rently far  removed   from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
*uch  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
purple- born"  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-  bar  barons  retainers.    Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.    If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.    All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.    The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.    The  determination 

.hrUnT  ?T3'U,,n?  ^  fear  l«*t  something 
should  be  fcft  unpraised,  naturally  lead  to  a  sv.te? 
mntic  and  formal  division  of  thr>  J.l.i  ,  .  u 
the  career  of  ™  >7  ;  i  t.fi**ubJect5and  hence 
,1.  7  ,  lnd,vldual  »•  commonly  traced 
"pwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  StUkho 

Hweiui,  and  his  magisterial  v  rtues.— the  no*» 
2£»WB  hi.  reader,  of  the  tradition  from  one  IuT 
•Vision  to  another  with  t».«  „....„  "  ™"  °?e  ,uU" 
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accurate  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  headi  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  howem. 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  u»k 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  fieri  de- 
posed to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  uglinett  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  ieuht 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  hi»  udUbsduu 
falsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  up* 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  vat  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  its  WW* 
rulers;  it  was" harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prorf  s 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  nge  Honoris*  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wis- 
dom and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blazon  the  eultiary 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  aa 
enemy  except  in  chains ;  and  hardest  of  all  to  Ut 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
foctions  a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho.  To  talk.  <4 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Bdi*m 
Uildonicmm  and  the  Brlimm  (Utiemm  is  sheer  Mly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  discover  at  once  that  many  Leu 
have  been  altogether  suppresv-U,  and  many  otihm 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  it  us 
possible  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  oddity  rf 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  ebe- 
where  recorded. 

The  simple  fact  that  pieces  composed  under  sack 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  sad  un- 
worthy purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  sdnimL 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  die  rem* 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the po"** 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  praasMce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  is  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  s  avo>t 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  sad 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speiiilatisna  si 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  p»«* 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fuW  ' 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  s}«'J 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  u 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric  The  whole  host  <t 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  ean* 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron.  ti* 
prince,  and  their  satellites ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
iiifernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  a-ith  *2 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  s» 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Runoas,  sad  au 
nature  is  ran  sacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  mmp* 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  defonaity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  highly  hrd- 
liant,  although  sometimes  shining  with  the  tr  -  ' 
of  tinsel  ornaments;  his  simile*  and  :l;u*tiau»t» 
are  elaborated  with  great  skill,  but  the  awrki  « 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  veniacsaon  » 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety;  to* 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  ahhoui 
in  themselves  melodious,  palL*  upon  the  ear. 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  althoap 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  be  d«t«u  *<* 
trace,  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  bard,  yet  a 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Stouai  seed  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal  His  p>«» 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  deaenption.  flu 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combiuiaf  w* 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  rtfl  the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  i  ' 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Pr>*Tpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  most  favourable  estimate  of  his  genius,  for  here 
at  least  it  had  fair  and  free  scope,  un  trammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric. 
Bat,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
r.;: i cement  of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
mrmbers,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi- 
ciously handled  ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp ;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald,  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claud  ian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling  :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified  ;  but  our  nobler  energies  arc 
never  awakened ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Feecen- 
nine  verses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
grace  ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Yiccnxa  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelas  Ugolctus,  4to.,  1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  PaUadius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Oigantomachia,  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronyrous  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrcnius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tain* the  Laudes  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  Laus  Christi, 
and  Miracula  Christi.    The  first  truly  critical  cdi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantimts,  16mo.,  1571,  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthins,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4 to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect  The  edition  of 
Gesner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  AmsL  1 7(30,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4 to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L.  Kb'niv,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  ((jotting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  u  Raptus  Proserpinae"  was  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  44  Claudiani  de  Raptu  Pro- 
serpinac  Tragoediae  duae,"  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketelaer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lond.  1817  ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  '  [  VV.  R.J 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KA«*Wor),  the  autiior  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  iii.  p.  153^,  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  tho 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed **  to  the  Saviour,"  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ap.  An/kol. 
Grace,  xiii.  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagriua  (Hist.  EccJ.  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Thcodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 450.  The  (Jujantomachia^  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  CataL  MSS.  Matrit. 
p.  21 5),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  wdrpta  Tapcov,  'Arafdp&v,  Bifpvrev, 
Nucaiai,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  .of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  A  nth.  Grace. 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDl'DIUS  MAMERTUS. 

[MAMKRTUft,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.  [Claudia  Gknr.] 
1.  A  pp.  Claudius  Samnus  Rkuillhnms,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  RegiUum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAatttiot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  huge  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (a.  c  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Li v.  ii.  16,  iv.  3, 
x.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xi.  15;  Sueton.  7%.  1;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24,  xii.  25;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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Stkmma  Claudiorcm. 


1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinns  Regillensi*,  Co*,  b.  c  495, 


2.  App.  Claud.  Sabinus  3.  C.  Claud.  Sabinns, 

Cob.  a  c.  471.  Cos.  a  c  460. 

I 

4.  App.  Claud.  Crassus,  Decemvir  a  c  451. 

<  I  f 

5.  App.  Claud.  Craasus,  6.  P.  Claud.  Crawas. 
Trib.  Mil.  a  c.  424.  J 

7.  App.  Claud.  Crassus,  8.  App.  Claud.  Craw. 

Trib.  Mil.  a  c.  403.  Diet,  a  c  362,  Co*,  a  c  349. 

9.  C.  Claud.  Crassus,  Diet.  B.  c.  337. 

I  

10.  App.  Claud.  Caecua,  Cena  a  c  312.              11.  App.  Claud.  Caudex,  Co*,  a  c  2*4. 
(__       l—j—    1  -( 


1 2.  App.  CI.  Craa-       1 3.  P.  CI.  Pulcber,       1 4.  C  CI.  Cento,       1 5.  Tib.  CI.       1 6.  Oai 
sua,  Co*.  ac.268.         Co*,  a  c.  249.  Co*,  a  c  240.  Nero.  Quhiqof. 

I   I 


17.  App.  d.  Pulcber,  18.  Claudia  Quinta  (C.  Cl\ 

Co*,  a  c  212. 

I   


1 9.  Claudia  Mar-    20.  App.  CI.    21.  P.O. Pulcber,   22.  C.  CI.  Julcber,       23.  C.  CI.    24.  Ap.  H. 
ried  Pacuviu*        Pulcber.        Coa.au  184.        Co*,  a  c  177.  Cento.  Ctf» 

Calaviua.  j  j 

25.  App.  CL  Pulcber.  Married  Antistia       26.  C.  CI.  Pulcber,  Co*,  ac  130. 

27.  App.  a  Pulcber.     2a  CQ  P«W-- 
.  I 


L  App.  a.    30.  Claudia    51.  Claudia        32.  C.  CI.  Pulcber,    33.  App.  CL  P 
Pulcber.        Ve*taL  Married  Cos.  a  c.  92.  Interrex  a  c  77. 


Tib.  Gracchus. 

|   34.  ApaCLPttW-"- 

j  |  1  Co*,  a  c  79. 

35.  App.  CL       36.  C.  CL  Pul-       37.  Claudia 
Pulcber.  cher,  Prae-  Married 

tor  a  c  73.        M.  Philippu*. 


1  i  1  i  1  f 

38.  App.  CL  Pul-       39.  C.  CL  Pul-       40.  P.  Clodiu*  4l.Clodix  42.  Clodia.  43.  CfcH 

cher,  Co*,  ac.          cber,  Praetor              Pulcher,  Married  Married  Mrr^ 

54.                          ac.  56.                   Trib.PIeb.  Q.  Mar-  Q.Mrtel-  L l** 

ac  58.  riusRcx.  lu»Ce!er.  1«* 

I  


44.  Claudia         45.  Claudia.       46.  App.  CL      47.  App.  CL       48,  P.  Clodiu*.      49.  H*U 
Married  Married  M«tW 

Cu.  Pompcin*.        M.  Brutus.  Oetwarit 
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Attendant!,  and,  in  bit  consulship  (u.c.  495), 
v*wed  givat  severitv  towards  the  plebeian  debtor*. 
( Liv.  iL  21, 23, 24, 27 ;  Dionys.  vl  23,  24,  27,  30. ) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  tbe  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Lit.  ii.  29.)  Wc  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plcbs  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mont  Saccr,  in  B.  c.  494  (Dionys 
ti.  59,  Ac),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionya.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus.  (Dionys. 
vii,  47,  &c)  He  is  made  by  Dionysius  (viiL  73, 
4c)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
itfrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cussius.  According  to  Pliny 
{if.  S.  ix jr.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
BeUona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Re 
i.illensis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  B.  c  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
tin.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
ptneiant  to  oppose  tbe  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  bis  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  tbe  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  tbeir  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
be  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  be  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Liv.  ii.  56-4J1;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
huhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C  Claudius  App.  f.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rkgil- 
i  esms,  brother  of  the  preceding  ( Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  B.  c,  460,  when  Appius 
Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rtntihan  law.  (Liv.  iiL  15 — 21  ;  Dionys.  X.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes and  the  law  de  Aventino  puUicando.  (Dionys. 
x.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
Kupporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
■10;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xi.  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleius,  and  pro- 
pping to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
(Liv.  iv.  6.)  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xi.  55,  56),  be  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Cbarsus  (or  Crassinus) 
Rxcillbnsis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form  :  Ap.  Clm.  dius  Ap.f.M.  «.  Crassm. 
Rtgill.  Saltintts  IJn  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  7^4.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  n.  c.  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  far  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi.  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 
35—58  ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  dccemviml  legislation,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  $.v. 
Twelve  Tubles. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Cra&sinu.s),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  tbe  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  360 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  Arr.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iL  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3 — 6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
impropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1—6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  r.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hernicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 42,  vii. 
6,  &c,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 
b.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.Cakcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic.  de  ScnecL  6,  Tusc.  Dup.  v.  38  ;  Plut.  Pyrrh. 
18,  19;  Diodorus,  xx.  36;  Appinn,  Samn,  10.) 
He  was  twice  curule  aedile  (Frontia.  de  Aquaed. 
v.  72),  and  in  b.  c  312  was  elected  censor  with 
('.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  be  filled 
up  tbe  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  the  low  popular  party,  including 
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even  the  ton*  of  freedmen.  Hit  list,  however, 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plau- 
tius  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the -tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  all.  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  31,  46;  Suet.  Claud.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  N.  zxxiii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flavius,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legit  uctiones.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  port  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Lit. 

ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  hi. 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  294 — 313.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  bis  censorship,  which  be  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest (Liv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  tho  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed intcrrcx  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad  anm.  56 1 ), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  1 1  ;  Cic.  BrnL  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Samniura  with  some  success.  (Liv. 

x.  17  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  539.)  From  Samniura  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
x.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  /.  c) 
In  bis  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero's  time.  (Liv.  xiii.  ;  Cic. 
Jirut.  14,  16,  De  Senecl.  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic  7Wc 
tHxp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viiu  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festns,  s.  v.  Stuprum.)  Its  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  Uturpaikmibut*  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Act  touts  which  Flavius 
published.  [Fi.aviuk.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  L  2. 
fj  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic  de  Seneet.  1 1.) 

1 1.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Caudex,  also 
•on  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs,    fSencc.  de  Brer.  IT/ae, 
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13.)  He  was  elected  consul  a.  c  264,  sad 
manded  the  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Maraertini.  He  effected  a  landing  on  the  cast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthazi- 
nians,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Messana.  After  * 
repulse  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsuccessful 
operations,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re- 
turned home  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  16;  Suet  7^2.) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Crasm- 
(or  Crassinus)  Runs,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bar-  Lie 

consul  a.  c  268.  (F*t 


surname  Crassits.  He 
Sic;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  C  s.  Pilche*.  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  was  the 
second  son  of  No,  10.  He  possessed  in  s  nwrc 
than  ordinary  degree  moat  of  the  worst  characteris- 
tics of  this  family.  He  was  elected  consul  in  a  c. 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinfcro?  the 
troops  at  Lilybaeutn.  In  defiance  of  the  augur*, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  Drepana,  but  was  entirely  defeated,  vita  tse 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (  Polyb.  i.  49,  Ac. ; 
Cic.  De  Dieim.  i.  16,  ii.  8,  33  ;  Schol.  Bob.  «  (V. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell. ;  Liv.  xix. ;  Suet  Tik  2.) 
Claudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  appoint  t 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  Girds*  «■ 
Glicia,  the  son  of  a  freedman.  but  the  riontiasfton 
was  immediately  superseded.  ( Suet  Tik  2 ;  Fbki 
Capit)  P.  Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treawr- 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  52)  and  Cicero  (-«* 
XaL  Dear.  ii.  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  (SchoL  Bob.  /.<•.;  VslMxt- 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunder-storm  which  hsppewi 
stopped  the  proceedings  ;  but  he  was  impeaches1 » 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  ■artiw 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  a.  c  -rt- 
[Claudia,  No.  I.]  The  probability  is  ihsl  ht 
killed  himself.    (V.J.  Max.  i.  4.  j  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  f  svrao  or 
Cento,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  a  c 
240,  interrcx  in  217,  and  dictator  in  211  (1*'"J 
Cop. ;  Cic.  Tu$e.  Ditp.  L  1,  BruL  18 ;  LW.  xri 
34,  xxv.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nana,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.    Nothing  further  is  known  respecting 
(Suet  Tib.  3  ;  OelL  xiii.  22.)    An  account  oi 
descendants  is  given  under  N  Riu». 

16.  Claudiab  Quinqur.    [Claudia,  N*  U 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  s.  Pclcmw. 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  B.  c  217.  (Lir.tm- 
53.)    In  the  following  year  be  was  nuliurt  tri- 
bune, and  fought  at  Cannae.  TV^rether 
Scipio  be  was  raised  to  the  supreme  comrasrii  jJ 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusium.    In  M 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relic*  « 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  hf*cifcrt»t» 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,^ 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthngintani,  wtrt  wc- 
successful.    (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  xxi*.  ^ 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  sua,  *1 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcrlius. 

21,  27.  29,  30,  33,  36  ;  Polyb.  viiL  3,  5,  !>).  h»T; 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  crr^ 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  (J.  rj'T 
Flaccus  Laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  cl«*  «  :-* 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  «l  ^ 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  crest -d  »*°  Df* 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  sr«wrf 
year.    In  the  battle  with  Ham.ibaJ  befors  lajtt 
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he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effect*  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Fulrius  took  on  the  Capuans. 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  22,  41,  xxvi.  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  X) 
J  8,  Claudia  Quint  a.    [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr, 
■on  of  No.  17.  Id  B.  c.  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (  Lit.  xxxii.  35,  36,  xxxiii.  2.0,  xxxiv.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  tint 
under  M.  Baehius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xxxvi.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M'. 
Acilio*  (ilabrio  against  the  Aetolions.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  1 87  be  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarcntum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gnincd  some 
advantage*  over  the  Ingauuian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  el«Mtion  of  his  brother  PuUius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
wa»  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Ap;>ioe  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  bis  movements 
aud  wrest  from  his  gtasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
hal  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33 — 39.)  In 
1 76  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xlL  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
ef  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  189  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
iu  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20 J  (xxxix.  32),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xl.  29.) 

22-  C.  Claudius  App.  k.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fa»ti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  B. a  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
I  stria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
j  resence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  lstrians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Home.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xli.  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxvi  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribune  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xfiL  49.)  Id  169  he  was  censor  with  Ti.  Scmpro- 
nras  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  tho  tribunes, 
bat  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freeduien  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe— the  Ksquilinc.  (xliii.  14 
— 16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  3.) 
Jn  1 67  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  ten  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Ckxto.  probably  the  grand- 
son of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  B.  c  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege,  lie  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed in  parson  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxL  14,  22, 
&c- ;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cknto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in.  n.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xl.  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  nnd  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xli.  22,  31,  3.1.)  In 
173  ho  was  sent  into  Thcssaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  tho  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  lie  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  Illyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xhii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  Apr.  n.  Pulchkr, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  B.c.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Atpuied.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.;  Oros. 
v.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him  ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  nnd  wlu  n 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
pro  Otci.  14  ;  Sucton.  Tib.  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
he  afterward*  held  that  office  with  I}.  Fnlvius  No- 
bilior, probably  in  136.  (DiouCass.  Frwjui.  Ixxxiv.; 
Plut.  Tib.  (imceh.  4.)  He  pave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  u.  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands  (Liv.  /'pit. 
5U;  Orelli,  /user.  No.  570;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appitts 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Acmiliauus.  (Plut. 
Aemil.  38;  Cic.  de  Hep.  i.  19.  >  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  Ii.  C.  i.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  si-natuc. 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10;  Plut.  Tib.  O'mah.  4.) 
Cicero  (Hrut.  213)  says  that  hia  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistia, 
[Antistia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr.  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  n.  c.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.  (Cic.  de  Ley.  iii.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  bin  father'*  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  b.  c.  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic.  de.  Oral.  iL  70.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition. 
(Cic  de  Orai.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  5  ] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulcher,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  1(J,  JVrr.  ii.  49;  Fasti 

|  Capit.),  appears  in  ».  v.  100  as  one  of  thnst-  who 

3  i» 
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took  ap  arms  agnmst  Saturninus.  (Cic.  pro  F<th  7.) 
In  99  he  was  curule  nedile,  and  in  the  game*  cele- 
brated by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  7,  xxxv.7; 
Val.  Mat.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  l»y  direction  of  the  senate,  gave  laws  to 
the  Hulesini  respecting  the  nppofntraent  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Vrrr.  ii.  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  pntronas.  (  Vtrr.  iv.  8.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  (Pasfi  Cap.)  Cfcero  (Brut.  46)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  Arp.  CLAtrprtrs  Pt  LciiKR,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  B.  c. 
»7.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Jnniculum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Mnrins  and 
China,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
en  dit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  intenvx  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catnlus  had  to  defend  Home  against  M. 
Aemilius  I^cpidus.  (Sail.  Pmgin.  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulchrr,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  B.  c.  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship 
(Cic.  pro  I'lunc.  21  ;  Appian,  B.  C  i.  103.)  lb 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
/,)>»/.  91;  Flor.  iii.  4;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic.  de  HarurjK  Rap.  12.)  In  B.  c  89  he  was 
made  pnictor  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  b.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  EpU.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic.  pro  [torn.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Home,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Pint. 
.SW/o,  29.)  He  married  Caerilin,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
H.  R.  iii.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me- 
galesian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic.  de  /far. 
Re*j\  12.)  In  U.C  73  he  was  praetor  (Pint. 
i'ttus.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  Kpit.  95;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    (Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  Ah*.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R,  iii.  16),  appears  in  B.  c  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Aston,  ad  Cic. 
Dir.  m  Caecil.  p.  109,  Orell.)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Plut.  LucuU.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  whkh  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic.  pro  iJoin.  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  oral,  in 
CL*i.  ct  Cur.  p.  338,  Orcll.)  Through  the  favour 
and  inHui'iice  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  mado  praetor  without  first  filling  the  office  of 


aedile.  (Cie.  Lc.)    A*  praetor  (me,  57)  be  pre- 
sided in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Ckero  expeiam  i 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Qoinuus  who  bad 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (Ad  Att  in.  17.)  Thonv'n 
Appios  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cice- 
ro's recall  (Ck.  ad  pam.  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  ootnp.  pro 
Dost.  33),  be  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abet:.-d  the 
proceeding*  of  rm  brother  Pontius.    He  pbced  at 
his  disposal  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  hirrd. sin! 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  *f 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  he  took.  (Ck.  pnSut. 
36,  39—41,  m  Pitom.  15,  pro  MiL  15,  put.IM. 
m  SeM.  9,  ad  Att.  iv.  1 — 3;    Schol.  Itek  v. 
307,  OrelL ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)    Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paitl 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca.  ( Plot.  Cat*.  21 ;  Ck. 
ad  Q.  P.  ii.  6,  15.)    In  B.  c.  54  be  was  chotea 
consul  with  L.  Doroitius  Aheoobsurbus.  (Cera. 
B.  O.  v.  I;  Dion  Cars,  xxxix.  60,  xL  1.)  Thn«acb 
the  intervention  of  Pomj»ey,  a  reconciliaUen  wa» 
brought  about  between  him*  and  Ckvro,  those,  h 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  m  beer, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Ck.  ad.  Q.  P. 
it.  12,  ad  Pam.  L  9,  iii.  10.)     When  Oabiaia* 
returned  from  hn  province,  Appius  api*arvd  as  his 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  bis  silence  might  he  beegbt, 
though  previously  he  had  aaid  ho  would  do  all  thai 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  plot 
cution.  (CicorfQ.  Pr.  ii.  12,  1 3,  Hi.  2 ;  Dion  Csss, 
xxxix.  60.)    Similar  motives  appear  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  support  C.  Poniptinns  in  his  ekhn 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Ait.  iv.  16,  «W  Q.  P.  iii  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  bis  e»J- 
league  entered  into  with  Cn,  Domi  tins  CaMom 
and  C.  Memmins,  two  of  the  caudidaies  for  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  b»>tnd  u>m 
•elves  in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  leetercee  e-piece, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  eensais,  to  hrnsr 
forward  faise  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  bed 
been  passed  aligning  to  Appios  and  his  n  lkiw 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  ether 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provinees  U> 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsuls.    The  wh*W 
affair,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comila  wen; 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cie.  ad  AN.  iv.  18,  15,  14, 
ad  Q.  Pr.  iii.  1 .  cap.  5.)  Appius,  however,  asservd 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
euriata.  (Ad  Pom.  i.  9.  §  25,  ad  Att.  iv.  16.  %  it) 
He  reached  his  province  in  Jury,  B.  c.  53,  and  go- 
verned it  for  t  a  o  years.  H is  rule  iipjv-iirs  tohaTeh»en 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Ck.  ad  Att.  ti  1, 
2.  $  8,  ad  Pam.  xv.  4,  camp.  iiL  8.  (  5-8.)  He  mso" 
war  upou  the  mountaineers  of  Amanes  and  **n* 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  f»r  ebrin- 
iug  a  triumph.    (Cic  ad  Pam.  iii  1,2;  BckVl, 
iv.  p.  360.)    Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  m  bw 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  enniiality  (W 
Pam.  iii.  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  hissnr- 
cessor  in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  displea- 
sure.   He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  him 
other  marks  of  disrespect     His  displeasure  wss 
increased  by  Cicero's  countermanding  some  of  h» 
directions  and  regulations.  (Ad  Pam.  iii.  3 — 6*  7, 
8.)    Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triearr*, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  bis  ebnm  by  en 
impeachment  instittited  against  him  by  DolabeBa. 
(Ad  Pam.  iii.  9,  viii.  6,  iiL  11.)    As  witnesses 
were  required  from  his  old  province,  he  found  hie> 
self  again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cicero.  (Ad  Pam. 
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fii.  10,  ecmp.  viii.  6,  ad  AO.  vi.  2.  §  10.)  Through 
the  exertiom  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Hortcusius, 
hr  was  acquitted.  (^4t/  /-"oat.  iii.  11,  i/rui.  04,  94.) 
lie  ww  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  ceasox- 
>hips  and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  hut  he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piao,  a c  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  and 
Caches,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 
ga»e  rise,  see  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  12,  ad  Q.  F.  ii. 
11)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  (ad  Fam.  viii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
veral fr*»m  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallust.  {  Dion  xL  63  ;  Acron.  ad  II or.  Strut. 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
per,  and  bis  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xL  64),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  lie  Hed  from  Italy.  (Ad  AU.  ix.  1.  $  4-) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  his 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
Eeboea,  where  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
tahu.  (Val  Max.  i.  H.  $  10  ;  Lucan,  v.  120-236. ) 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
( Vara-  R.  ft.  iiL  2.  $  2 ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  in.  10.  $  9.) 
lie  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  13, 
it  Dirt*,  ii.  35,  Brut.  11%  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  1 1  ; 
Festus,*.*.  SolittimuaK)  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.  (Cic  de  Div.  i.  16,  58, 
Tvt.  IHgp.  i.  16.)  Cicero  tpe.iks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  power*.  {BnU.  77.)  His  favourite  and 
confidant  was  a  freedman  named  1' banian  (Ad 
Fa*  iii.  U5,6.) 

39.  C  Claudius}  Piltber,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cic  pro  Scaur,  §  33  ;  Ascon.  m  Afrfon.  p.  35,  ed. 
OrelL),  and  older  than  his  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 

public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
{f*o  Cad.  15,  where  Publius  is  called  minimus 
fnkr\  wan  appointed  legatus  by  Caesar  in  a.  c. 
»&,  (Cic  pro  Se*1.  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
»*d  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capital  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.  (Dion  Case  xxxix.  21.)  In  65  he 
*ent  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
*a»  induced  to  abandon  bis  design  and  remain  in 
b|*  province.  (Cic  pro  Scaur,  gg  33 — 35.)  On 

return  be  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilias,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  prose- 
cution. This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
51)  exposed  by  his  younger  sou  Appius  de- 
inumiing  buck  from  Servilius  the  sum  which  had 
bwn  given  to  him.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (a  a  52) 
Csiui  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  i*  Milo*.  p. 
35,Orell.) 

40.  P.  Clomus  Pulchrr,  was  the  youngest 
of  No.  3.5.    The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 

•as  not  poculiar  to  him :  it  is  occasionally  found 
»n_  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  laser  if  i  . 
J<S);  and  Clodius  o-as  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  first  makes 
k»  appearance  in  history  iu  b.  c.  70,  serving  with 
hi*  kother  Appius  under  his  brother-in-law,  L. 
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LucuDur,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucuilus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucuilus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  Marcius  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  CUicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  ou  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  civil  affairs  in  a  c.  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  b.  c  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome 
Asconius  (in  Mil.  p.  50,  OrelL)  that  Cicero 

often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Hants}).  Reap.  3,  pro  Mil.  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutarch  (Cic 
29)  says,  that  ou  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  net  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Dona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  iu  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompcia,  Caesars  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  Dut  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaes torship,  and  was  elected  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
bis  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  nominees, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety,  under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  iu  original  plan ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decurics.  Cice- 
ro, who  bad  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at* 
tempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  rn  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  senate 
|  with  great  vehemence. 

3  i)  2 
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Soon  after  bis  acquittal  Clodius  went  to  his 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  hi*  design  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  acdileship.  On  hit 
return,  however,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purf-osed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  be  should  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  conihia  curia  ta.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Adrognlio  :  see  Diet,  A  at. 
m.  v.  Adroyutio.)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  be  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  Liken 
Clodius'  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpur- 
nius  I'iso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
AiitouiitA,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fouteius  (at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by- 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius  was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  several  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundiues  be- 
fore the  comitia ;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  tie  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  tho 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
desigu  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
hi*  object,  and  entered  upou  his  olHce  in  December, 
B.  r.  hih 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  down  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  series  of 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  menus  he  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organized  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  home  crime  by  their 
joint  bentcucc.    The  consuls  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  undertaking  to  stenrr  to 
them  the  provinces  which  they  wished.  listing 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  tjma 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  law  to  the  effect,  tku  vta- 
ever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citixen  uncfrnddnried 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  iuk-rdicted  train 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  prwl- 
ings  which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Cwvn/i 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  CVkro,  p.  7 1 X 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Cicero  left  tb?riry 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  U-m,  or* 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  Wan* 
he  had  illegally  put  citizens  to  death,  and  l\xit&  a 
decree  of  the  senate  ;  the  other  forbidding  say  <w, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  Lira.  TV 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  <Ii>un«  c{ 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  tie  tW, 
that  no  proposition  should  ever  be  ciade  f«>r  r*- 
vendng  the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicero  bud  ?A 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  bur 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  on 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  liabiun* 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Maced-ma 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  po**-.. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  shUy* 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  was  sent  vitfa  d« 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  i-Lrd 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  iu  king,  Ptaknr, 
and  to  restore  some  Byzantine  exiles.  [CiTu.  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  ncfariou*  procwdir^ 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  ike  »tl 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  uncle  of  the  Cyprus 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  preteuded,  had  nusr 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  aid 
destroyed  his  villas  at  Tusculom  and  Ki-ra*-. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carrird  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  comoU.  It- 
ground  on  which  the  Palatiue  hoavr  stood,  wi'^ 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  put  uu 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  it,  and,  not  liking  lu  bid  hioiselt,  g<-t 
needy  fellow  named  Scnto  to  bid  for  him.  1' 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of 
paoaing  size  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  ^ 
fore  he  had  purchased  the  house  of  (J.  S'it- 
Postumus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  .■>•■ 
fused  to  sell  it.  This  it  was  his  intention  t.>  u  .  i> 
with  another  house  which  he  already  had  lab- 
ile pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulu*,  *l^'< 
adjoined  Cicero's  grounds  and  erected  mk>vw  u 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  in--cribea  on  it.  ' 
alienate  Cicero's  property  irretrievably,  he  dedH-.^-i 
it  to  the  goddess  Liberia*,  and  a  small  f«r:iou  u 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  ga*i»i 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulus  had  su*d, 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  trw 
im:igc  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  Matue  of 
a  Tanagraean  hetaera,  which  his  brother  Apf'-' 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  ann  d 
band*  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  requii-d  W-p 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  nud  JVw'i 
ditHculty  iu  procuring  :  for  with  the  popii'-y?  ^ 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  influence  made  hi*  ti>(Hlt 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  say  w 
which,  through  his  influence, 
was  made  priest  of  CyUde  at  Pesnitms^'d  M«'t!  ^ 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  punUhim-nt,  with  u'-  ' 
arbitrary  ui:d  irregular  pmcccdii^a  of  C'U-di'.*.  ^ 
CK.j  ru  Dvih.  30,  ,>0,  dc  l/ur.  fay.  I'i,}'"^1, 
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?rl.  .TO.  pro  Mil.  J7,  ?;2.)  He  went  so  far  as  to 
nlvsid  Poiujm-v  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigranes, 
►  ;i  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
Lr.u^ht  n  primmer  to  Koine.  In  this  instance  also 
V\*  service*  were  purchased.  Porupcy,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult.  Clodius  soon  availed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Cabinius  sided  with  Poiupey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
humis  of  the  tribune  auid  consul,  in  one  of  which 
Cl.ibinius  himself  was  wounded  mid  his  fasces 
tn-keu.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninuius  went 
tlirough  the  farce  of  dedicating  to  the  god  a,  the  one 
the  property  of  (labinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with* 
drew  to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
hi*  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  frccdman  Dam  is  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Kiavius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drire  them  off. 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tnbuiiiiial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
anned  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
1  TMiight  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabricitis,  Clodius 
if  ;--.ired  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors ;  Fubricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
Mi|i[K)rt  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
ihe  jwrty  of  Fabric i us  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 

opponents,  the  tribune  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
i'i-  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
MiKn  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
•  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
timple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destrny- 
m  the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
iM.-ian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
jvartur  L.  Caecilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
!i»n»e.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
' 'iing  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  nets  of  violence ;  and 
".i.ung  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
irj'rl  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
;<rmed  hand  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streeu  between  the  op- 
ining parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
t-i  the  coniitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it  ;  and 
s  lien,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
f'irc  the  p-ople,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
f>rre  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
CMius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  tire  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  liim,  he 
excited  a  disturbance;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
S<mw  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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ligion.  Tho  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
nominees,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontihees  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  off,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Cntulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Germulus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaccos.  When  Marcellinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
ncdileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.     Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial  ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellus 
from  holding  the  comitia.    Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  und  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.c.  50*),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  whs  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  notr 
withstanding  his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.   The  optimates  rejoiced  to  se« 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.    Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar's  designs.  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.    Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  nnswer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius'  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raiding  a  tumult.  Milo's 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  iu 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  baruspiccs  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.    Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
ferring to  the  restoration  of  Cicero's  house,  and 
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made  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  biro. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  Harusptcum  Re~ 
iponsi*.  By  this  time  Porapey  and  Clodius  had 
found  it  convenient  to  make  common  canse  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
afterwards  made  on  Cicero's  house  was  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capital 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodius  actively  supported  Pompcy  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidntes  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  55,  and  nearly  lost  bis  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
nnd  getting  from  Brogitarus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  B.  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  cltarged  with  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  15,  b.,  iii.  1.4.) 

In  b.  c.  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
pnictorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu* 
multa  and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  coinitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Doraitius,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  ZXi  Acre  alieno  Mihnis.  The  contast, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  Ou  the  20th  of  January,  n.c.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  MnVs  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  pas*<xl 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovillae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  tho  house.  Several  of  Clodius'  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Ted i us  found  It,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it. 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  in  flam-  | 
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matory  speeches  of  the  briberies  Mmiatiu*  PLiwik 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  beaded  by  Sex.  CWm 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Cnria  H Ottilia,  an»k-  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  writing 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot  Not  only  the 
aonate-houso,  but  the  Porctan  basilica,  nwted  hj 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoining  build  tng\ 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  account  «f  tbe 
proceedings  which  followed,  s*w  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  I'uWias,  sad 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  with  baring  keU 
an  incestuous  intercourse  With  his  three  utter*. 
[Claudia,  No*.  7 — 9.]  Clodius  mherited  oo 
property  from  his  father.  [See  No,  35.]  Beside* 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  mesas,  be  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  by  letting  on* 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine.  He  at«o  nweired 
a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wife  Falria.  ll« 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  kill, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  pn$»c>*ioat  is 
Etruria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  personal  appear 
ance  was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  vt 
command  ing.  That  be  was  a  man  of  great  enerry 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  still  lex 
that  his  character  was  of  the  most  profligate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  posn  ucd  eonsidenv 
ble  eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  Clodiss 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Cart  to,  pro  Stit-o, 
pro  Milonc,  pro  Dorno  $tta,  da  Nanupinm  fts- 
pon.tas,  at  Piaomem*,  and  us  Clodimm  ti  (Vi^", 
and  his  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quints' ; 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Local! us,  Pompey,  Cicero,  sad 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Casstus.  Of  modem  wrilMS 
Middle  ton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  toncbed  epra 
the  leading  points  of  Oodius's  history ;  bat  the 
best  and  fullest  account  has  been  given  by  Dra- 
mann,  tfurAicAie  Rom*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199— 370. 

41 — 45.  Clodxab.    [Claumab,  Nes.  7— II  ] 

46.  App.  Claudip*  or  Clodius  PuLcaia,tae 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Claudia*,  [No.  IS  ] 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  bore  the  pines*- 
men  Appius  (Ascon.  Arp.  m  Milo*.  p.  35,  OrdL), 
from  which  H  was  conjectured  br  Manotias  (« 
Cic  ad  Fam.  iL  1 3.  §  2,  and  riii.  8.  $  2),  that  tot 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  A  point  [N«. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  osia, <* 
which  be  is  designated  c.  clod,  c,  p.  (VaiBsnt, 
(  land.  No.  1 3,)  Cicero,  in  letter,  written  to  Attici 
during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  §  1,  8. 1 2,  9.  f  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quintus  sboald  t< 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  hit  node  m 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  CWw* 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Mil* 
(Ascon.  tn  MiUm.  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  OIL) 
In  B.  c  50  he  led  back  from  Oallia  the  two  Wjn«» 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  by  Pobhwv.  (Ptat 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Ar 
brother  who  was  consul  in  B.  c. 
xlviii.  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  C  la  rot  us  or  Clodus  Pclchbb,  brs- 
ther  of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosfeatin$ 
Milo.  (b.  c  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  bis  father  had  e*csp^d  [«* 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe  ta»t 
had  been  paid  to  Servilins.  But  he  managed  »i* 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Serviiii:*  b*1 
Appius  having  abandoned  a  proseoitK*  _  wiiS 
which  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  Bjawei 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  tao  fcef 
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villi,  and  for  violence  by  Sox.  Tettius.  (Cic  oJ 
Aav  viii.  B.) 

48,  P.  ClABM  s,  son  of  P.  Clodius  and  Fulvia, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father'*  death.  MUo 
was  accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
hi*  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death-  (As- 
cn  in  M, low.  p.  36.)  Hit  step- father  Antonius 
»poke  of  him  a*  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic  o</  J//,  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  5. 
§  3)  hi*  > out] i  was  »pent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery,  which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.    [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  are  several  coin*  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below  :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  bead  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
revere©  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Clodius  M.  f.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refers.       [C.  P.  M.] 


CLAU'DIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freodmeu  of  the  patriciau  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
plcL*  iu  a.  c.  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  poMses*  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Li v.  xxi.  63.)  The  Q.  Clau- 
dius Flamea,  who  was  praetor  in  a.  c  208,  and 
had  Tarvnturu  assigued  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Li v.  xxvii.  21,  22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fahrum  to  App.  Clau- 
dia* Pnlcher,  consul  u.c.54.  [Claudii  rs,  No.  38.] 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4—6,  8.)  lie  was  tribune  of 
the  piebs,  a,  c  43.  (Pseudo-Cic  ad  Brut.  I  1  ; 
tump.  Cic  ad  AU.  av.  13.) 

3.  Apf.  Claudius,  C.  r.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  (Ad  Fam.  x\.  -J'J.)  Who 
be  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
father.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C.  it.  44,  51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  in  uncertain. 

4.  Sax.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freednian  of  the  Claudian  bouse,  was  n  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic  pro  Cad.  32,  pro  l>om.  10.)  In 
a.  c  58  we  rind  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalian  festival.  (Cic.  in  J'uon.  4  ; 
A  won.  p.  7,  Oreli.)  He  wns  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (A scon. 
L  c)  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
huj  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  effect  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic  pro  Ikm.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  da  liar.  Re*p.  6,  pro  Sett.  64.)  We 
hud  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  his 
acts  of  violence.  (  pro  Cad.  32.)  In  56  he  wns 
impeached  by  Milo,  hut  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q,  Ft.  ii.  6,  pro  Cad.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40; 
Cic  pro  Mil.  13,  33 1  A  scon  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Caeseuiuus  Philo  and 
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M.  Aufidius,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  t's  MUon. 

p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  yean,  but 
wns  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic.  ad  AH. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  (pro  Dotn.  10,31, 
pro  CaeL  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sax.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Lcontine  territory.  (Cic  atl  AU.  iv.  15,  Phil.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  20,  x)vL  8;  Suet. 
de  Oar.  Hid.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(EckhcL  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anion.  No*.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43 — 46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  iu  n.  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Pcrusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  u.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianua 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  pro  MU.  17;  Ascon.  in  MUon.  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  Utter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24;  Plut.  Anton.  22,  Bnd.  28.)  He  WM 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  sqund- 
ron  to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C. P. M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  mime,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusls  Nsro  Gkkmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  rei«n- 
ed  from  A.  d.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Li  via,  who  afterwnrds 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  DniMis  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  a.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
ho  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
wns  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  porlentum  tiominis,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  be  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  He  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart.  During  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of   iii-,  time   to  literary  pursuits, 
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Augustus  and  his  uncle  Tiberius  always  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  aiiy  |>art  in  public  affairs,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imt»erial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula's  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the 
jrilace  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
hi*  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognized  Claudius  as  em- 
jvror.  The  tinst  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  beeu  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  ho  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stainjied  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Urgula- 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Dru*us,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Pttina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Messalina,  who,  together  with  the  fieiduivn  Nar- 
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cisans,  Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  luunhrr 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fall  of  Messalina  by  her 
own  condoct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcissus,  CWo- 
dins  was,  if  possible,  still  more  nnfortuuatf  ia 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  a.  n.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  mo, 
Britannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  in  onWr 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  bttrr. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  tl  r 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agr.p 
pina  in  a.  d.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  hi*  government, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  ha 
wives  and  freed  inert,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  food  of  Uiildiznr, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  been 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeces- 
sors, were  carried  out  by  him.  He  Unit,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Claudian  aquaednct  {A<p*» 
C/uWra),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emisary  I  y 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  wn 
were  carried  on  iu  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  sad 
Mauritania;  but  they  were  conducted  by  bu 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  wa»  conm- 
tuted  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Clandmv 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  d.  i\  to  tiir 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  di*p» 
kit  ion,  he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  IV* 
days  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  orkbrstfd 
a  splendid  triumph.  Mauritania  was  nod*  » 
Roman  province  in  a.  d.  42  by  the  k-at*  Cx 
Hosidhis. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  waa  encouraged  in  this  permit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.    With  the  asswtaaer  of 
Sulpicius  Flavius,  he  began  at  an  early  ag»  t»  vntf 
a  history  from  the  death  of  the  dictator  Cam:; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in  Li* 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  Both** 
and  grandmother.     He  accordingly  gave  Bp  ha 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  the  restarataw  ef 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.    Of  the  earirr 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  bat  of  the  isiit-r 
forty-one  books.    A  third  work  were  dkw"  »• 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Stietouiw  6** 
scribes  as  mat/it  inepte  <juam  uteltyaxkr  cowst*^"- 
A  fourth  waa  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  agsinit 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio,    He  seem,  to  b»<* 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  at  n 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  the  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  w 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Ktroris,  ia 
twenty  books.    However  small  the  literary  awru 
of  these  productions  may  hare  been,  stiii  the 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  gwady  «» 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  »f  ttc 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  In 
A.  D.  4H,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  leuatnn 
should  obtain  the  jtu  petendunam  iomtmtm  at 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech " 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.    The  grateful  ink»t«- 
tants  of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  empcrsr 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  theoj  m 
public.    Two  of  these  tables  were  dUeove*td«t 
Lyons  in  1 5*29,  and  are  still  preserved  that.  Tw 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Ci rater's  Cuff, 
v.  ml    (Sueton.  Clamlitu;  Dion  Cassia*  1**1 
Tacit.  Annul,  libb.  xi.  and  xiL;  Zonanu.  xl  * 
\c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xil,  2,  &c  **•  1 ;  ^ 
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vii.  6  ;  Futrop.  vii.  13;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cae$.  4. 
Kpit.  4  ;  Seneca,  Lwnu  da  Marie  Druri ;  com  p. 
Niebuhr,  I Iitt.  of  /fame,  vol  t.  p.  213,  &c.) 

The  portrait  of  Claudius  is  given  in  each  of  the 
two  cuts  annexed  :  the  second,  which  was  struck 
by  Cot>  s  king  of  Thrace,  contains  also  that  of 
hi*  wife  Agrippina,  See  also  p.  82.       [L,  S.J 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  fBl  Aubelius  Claudius, 
■umained  Gothic uh),  Roman  emperor  a.  D.  268- 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
LWdania  or  lllyria,  and  was  indebted  for  distinc- 
tion to  his  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  northern  invader*  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  salary  and  appoint- 
ment* on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  by  the  teenle  and 
indolent  son  of  the  Litter  he  was  regard**)  with  min- 
gled respect,  jealousy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  sum- 
moned to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrec-  I 
tion  of  An  reditu,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a 
•hare  in  the  plot  organised  against  Gallienus  by  I 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the 
conspirators  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  last  injunctions  of  their  victim — a  choice  con- 
firmed with  some  hesitation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratiricd 
with  enthusiastic  applause;  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  a.  d.  268,  the  day  upon  which  the  ' 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal- 
ized his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Logo  di  (Jan] a  a  large  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Germanicus.  The  destruction  of  Aureolus 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  :  but 
whether,  as  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aureoli 
( i'omiiroio)  was  fought  against  Gallienus  before 
the  siege  of  Milan  was  funned,  the  confusion  in 
which  the  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
prevents  us  from  deciding  with  confidence.  [Au- 
rkolus.]  A  more  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  (Joths,  having  col- 
lected a  vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
maimed  it  is  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  warriors, 
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had  sailed  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
row seas,  and,  steering  for  mount  A  thus,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonica.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Claudius  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  has- 
tened to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269);  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Ilaemus.  Most  of  these  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re- 
sisted were  slaughtered  ;  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litary service  were  compelled  to  labour  as  agricul- 
tural slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments, which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
GotAicu*,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  a.  n.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  general  Aurcliau  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  arm.  He  was 
dignified  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  have  beeu  loud  in  extolling 
hit  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-controul — couuuendntions  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantine,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Kutropius  and  the 
mother  of  Constantius  Chlorua.  The  biography  of 
Trebellius  Pollio  is  a  mere  dechimation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constan- 
tine, echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  )>cloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  effigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romano,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Mnximus,  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  divus,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(TrebclL  Pollio,  Gaud.;  Aurel.  Vict,  ftjnt.  34,  da 
Cue*.  34  ;  Kutrop.  ix.  1 1  ;  Zosim.  L  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
xii.  2.*j,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudius  the  additional  appellation  of  Fiuviiu,  and 
the  former  that  of  Valerius  also,  names  which  were 
borne  afterwards  by  Constantius.)       [W.  R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS  APOLLINA'RIS.  [Apollf 
na'rw.] 

CLAU'DIUS  ATTICUS  HERO'DES.  [At- 
Ticua  Hbrodbs.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [Cawto.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [Civius.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.  [Claudia- 

NLR.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.  [Didyhub.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.  [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS    EUSTHE'NIUS.  [Ewrum- 

ML'8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Faux.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUSorJOLAUS,aGreek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  freed  man 
of  some  Roman,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia  (*ounttucd)  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Steph.  Byx.  *.  rr.  *A*n,  'loviala,  Aipos ;  Etym. 
s.  r.  ra&tipa.)    This  appears  to  be  the  same  Jo> 
Iii  us,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
(n«Ao*orti)?iOK<£,  SchoL  ad  Nicand.   PAer.  521); 
ho  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  Adfvrn.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.  [Labho.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTI'N US.  [Mam*r- 

T1NU8.J 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.  [Maximum] 
CLAU'DIUS  POMPEIA'NUS.  [Pompm- 

AXUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.  [Qua©- 

RIO  A  Rl  US.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [Saojrdor.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNl'NUS.  [Saturjo- 
nus.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbvkrur] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Tacitus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TRYPHO'NIUS.  [Traao- 
Nit's.  J 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrician,  con- 
sul with  L.  Ocnucius  Clepsina  in  B.c  271.  (Fasti.) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  n  carded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  700, 
&c)  A  pp.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attus,  or  Atta 
Clausu*.   (Ci.audiuh,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KAeafrew).  1.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thuc  iii.  36, 
iv.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  airncts  tV  tlpvToi*  («  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
alL  (Com.  inccrt.  op.  Athm*  ii.  p.  55,  c  ;  com  p. 
Casaub.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (KKiawtpot).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  and  wns  murdered 
it.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gels  named  Sabyllua.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleides,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seised  the  government  for  him- 
self in  a.  c.  491.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155;  Aristot 
Polii.  v.  12,  cd.  Rckk.;  Paus.  vL  9.) 

2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Teleanrchus,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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is  celeb  rated  by  Pindar.  (ItUtm.  viii.)  The  od< 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  lb?  end 
of  the  Persian  war  (*.  c  479),  sad  frosn  it  we 
learn  that  Cleander  had  also  been  vktohost  st  the 
'KKxtdkila.  at  Meuara  and  the  'AtfsAswii  at  t}.:- 
daunts,  (See  DtcL  of  Ami.  oo  the  words) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  w  as  harnmst  at  rV.  ruatian: 
in  a.  c.  400,  and  promised  Cbeirisophui  to  aett 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ships  to  conTej 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  reaching  that  phot, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  neither 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  armed,  he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  transports. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  is  which 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatened  to  uil 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  sad  to 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  recent 
them.  [Dkxippl&J  T bey  succeeded,  ho wever,  is 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  submission,  arid  Ye  i 
tared  into  a  connexion  of  hospitality  with 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  leading  the  imy 
home.  But  he  wished  probably  to  avoid  tbe  fu- 
sibility of  any  hostile  collision  with  Phairu.b&z-i, 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  be  an£»rouo- 
ble  for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  hack  to  By- 
santiuro,  promising  to  give  the  Cyresni  the  b**t 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  there.  Tfca 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  effectually  it  the 
opposition  of  tbe  admiral  Aanxibius  would  persst 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Aiwur- 
chus.  (Xen.  Ammb.  vi  2.  §  13,  4.  ft  12, 18,  vi. 
§§  5—38,  vii  1.  §§  8,  38,  &c,  2.  g  5,&c) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  son  of  Pokns- 
crates.  Towards  the  winter  of  a.  c.  334,  Alexan- 
der, being  theu  in  Curia,  sent  him  to  the  Pclopon- 

ms  to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  these  ht 


returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  &  c,  331.  (Arc.  Atok 
i.  24,  ii.  20 ;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  i  11.)  In 
K.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamas,  Alex- 
ander's emissary,  to  kill  Partncaion,  under  whoa 
he  had  been  left  ns  second  in  command  St. 


tana.  (Arr.  AmaL  iii.  26 ;  Curt.  vii.  2.  19,27- 
32  ;  PluL  Ale*.  49  ;  Diod.  svii.  80 ;  Just  xh.  a) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Carman ta,  a,  c  32a, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  »** 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  force*,  hot 
he  w,u>  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  profiisecT 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  is  ha 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  A»ab.  vi.  27;  Diod.  xrii.  106;  Phit 
AUx.  68 ;  Curt.  x.  1.  §8  1—8 ;  J**-  **• 10  ) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverbs,  is  quoted  hy  dw 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.   (Idmll.  v.  21,  *rn 
otoi*  Up6w.\  [tR] 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.    He  chanced  to  sttisct  dw 

.itti>iitinn  nnH  iKiin  thr>    f:ivnnr  nf  (  'umll^ddut.  "  •  ' 


attention  and  gain  the  mvour  of 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  sod  tmie 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  Pereuek 
[PaaxxNW.]    Being  now  all- powerful,  h«  op"1? 
offered  for  sale  all  offices,  civil  and  nuhtsry,  aaJ 
the  regular  number  of  magistral rs  was  sfsluffrd 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  scceuoa 
twenty-6ve  consuls  were  nominated  in  s  sine* 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  R>  185,  ot,sv* 
cording  to  TiUeroont,  189),  one  of  wh*« 
Septimios  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The 
sums  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely 
partly  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  ttaftitt, 
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partly  in  hit  own  priratr  gratification*,  partly  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  hud  raised  biin  to  rapidly,  as  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  corn  hairing 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa- 
vourite by  Papirius  Dion  y  si  us  the  praefectus 
aimonac.  A  turn  ait  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
mob  hurried  to  the  suburban  villa  of  Commodus, 
c'anouring  for  vengeance,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Cleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
his  whole  fomily  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(DionCaaa.  lxxiL  12,  13;  Herodian.  i  12,  10; 
Lamprid.  Commod.  6,  7,  1 1.)  [ W.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
fome  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodua. 
(Lamprid.  Comm.  c  17;  Oaann,  Kunstblatt,  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KA««vo>ftat),  a  Spartan, 
father  of  Gylippua,  who  baring  been  appointed  by 
the  epbors  a*  counsellor  to  Pleistoanaz  fn  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  B.  c.  44.%  was  said  to  have  been 
bribrd  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
tihfre  received  into  citizenship.  (Plut.  Pertet.  22, 
Air.  28;  Thoc  vL  104,  93,  vii.  2 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
106,  who  calls  him  Clcarchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thnrians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tarentinea.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
aodrias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KAedbw^),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
reenus,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  bv  Xenophon  as  re- 
fusing, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  B.a  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes.  (Xen.  A  nub.  it  1. 
§  10.)  After  the  treachcrou*  apprehension  of 
Olearchns  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissapherne*, 
CU-anor  waa  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
Am*,  hi.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Coera lades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleanor  was  among  those 
who  advised 'that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Scathes,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terward* co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
be  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Amah.  vii.  2.  §2,  5.  §  10.)  IE.E.J 

CLEANTHES  (KAiavftft),  a  Stoic,  born  at 
A*4t»  in  Troaa  about  B.  c  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
self nnder  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faith- 
fat  disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night 
tt  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  ♦peavrAnr.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sunv 


•  Hence  the  correction  of  puUum  for  plvttum 
has  been  proposed  in  Jnv.  ii.  7  :  **  Et  jubet  an.  he- 
typos  pltUettm  sen-are  Clean  tUaa."  - 


moned  Ik-fore  the  Areinpagns  to  account  for  his 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  the  At*,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  ap[>eared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno's  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  **  possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind.*1  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  s.  c  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
yet  his  stern  morality  and  hi*  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrup- 
tion*. His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  mina*  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac- 
teristic. His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  for  on  tho 
r<>ad  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  1 75)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects: 
ir«pl  aV>«ra>»r,  »#pl  rfSorrff,  &c    A  hymn 

of  his  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gottingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Stunt,  178.5,  re-edited  by  Mcralorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
npprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  Chry- 
sippns  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Pint.  Plac.  PhiU 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  **  live  in  unison  with  nature,**  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
6no\oyovpivt*s  fpi»,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  if  <p6<r*t.  (Stob.  Ect.  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  [Antisthhnbs],  and  held  op  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  state  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Accordingly  we  hear  that 
hi*  moral  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  uni vernal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con- 
clusions of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  &yov 
St  m'  <5  Z«u,  kcu  <ri  7*  tJ  l\**pu>nivr),  inoi  votf  uiuv 
ci.ul  SiarsTcryue'voj,  K.  t.  A.  (Mohnike,  Klcunikes 
tier  Stoiker^  fragm.  i.;  see  also  Diog.  Laert.  I.e. ;  Cic. 
Actul.  iv.  '23,  Dir.  j.  3,  Fin.  ii.  21,  tv.  3;  Ritter. 
arxcAkhtc  tier  PhUu$«ffkie%  xi.  5.  1 ;  Brucker,  /list. 
Vrit.  Philwnpk.  pt.  it.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEANTIIKS  (KAedrtbrO*  the  name  of  a 
freed  man  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  c  46.  ( Plut.  Cot.  ad  fin.)    [  W.  A.  G. ] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inventors  of  that  art  by 
IMiny  (//.  Ar.  xxxv.  5)  and  Athenagora*.  (L<yat. 
ttro  ChriM.  c  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alphctis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  340,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  (AuserUs.  VasenhiUler%  i.  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Ctcsilocbus  (I'lin. 
xxxv.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art  [L.  U.J 

CLEARCHUS  (KA*'apX°»)*  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Rainphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  Astyochus,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clcarchus. 
(Thuc.  viii.  8,  3.0.)  In  a.  c.  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  speciallv  opposed  to  Thrnsybulus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
fil  ;  Xen.  licit,  i.  1.  §  16,  \c. ;  Plut.  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalccdon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
com  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  harmost.  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clcarchus  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Pharnabazus  and  to 
collect  n  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  Iohs  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  JML  i.  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15,  &c  ;  I)i«>d. 
xiii.  67;  PluL  Ate.  31;  Polynen.  i.  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
p.  v.  406  he  was  present  at  the  Kittle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  hy  Callieratidas  a*  the  man  most 
fit  to  art  ns  commander,  should  he  himself  lie  slain. 
(l>i<id.  xiii.  itH.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
poTiiKnian  war,  Clenrchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irknome,  perMiadod  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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I  quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  by  tie  time 
he  had  reached  the  isthmus,  the  epbon  repented 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  order  for  hi* 
recall.  He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hellespont 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  condemned  to 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Byzantium, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  behaved  vita 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  put  to  death  many  of 
the  chief  citizens  and  seized  their  property,  be 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  inoary,  sad 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Spartans, 
according  to  Diodorus,  having  remonstrated  with 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  him  coder 
Panthoides ;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Selrra- 
bria.  Here  he  was  defeated  and  besieged,  but 
effected  his  escape  by  night,  and  pawing  over  tv 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus.  The  prince, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, ns  many  troops  as  possible  for  his  intends 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Cleaicbia 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyras  should 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesns  against  the  neighhoorinn 
barbarians.  Plutarch  says, — a  statement  nt*  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  of  deata 
which  had  been  passed  against  him,— that  be  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  promote  in  all 
points  the  object*  of  Cyrus.  When  the  price?  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearchus  joined  bin  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  men  id 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenophon  (AmA.  Hi.  I. 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the 
prince's  real  object.  When  the  actual  intention  d 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Greeks  refusal 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchus,  attempting  t» 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  nt  their  hands.  Professing  then  to  cms* 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  vari- 
ance between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradually  led. 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  his  moo- 
try  men  as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  then 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  pruw, 
nud  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  advance. 
When  Grontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treawa, 
Clcarchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  int»>  «I* 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  adnse 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused-  At  tiw 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  c  401,  be  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks  which  rested  on  tbe 
Euphrates  ;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  cn»f? 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  evr^! 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded ;  and  hi*  0.<  r~ 
fore  neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  who  luj! 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  bis  force  the  eaeay'* 
centre,  Plutarch  bhunes  him  exceedinjrly  far 1,11 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  began  their  - 
treat,  Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognized  r 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  he  *vi  i- 
bited  his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  and  e.nr.f. 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  pjv*-mt>';  >■•' 
discipline.  At  length,  however,  bcinir  de?in-n»  t-f 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  witN  T  ^t,  .-r- 
ne«,  and  allaying  the  susp;cioti«  which  m-u  i  [«*■ 
tween  him  and  the  Greeks  iu  spite  of  their  v  Jl 
treaty,  Clearchus  imiight  an  interview  m'b  lf|f 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  nit  agreement  •••• 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  h««!  Lib.-i.P'« 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy ;  and  IWfi* "** 
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promised  that,  if  Clcarchus  would  bring  Id's  chief 
officer*  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
io» tilled  suspicion  into  him  against  their  country- 
men. Cleaa-hus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred,  dear- 
th us  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxcs,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Pary&atis,  in  their  favour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  report*  besides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogs 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear- 
ehos  a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
of  palm-trees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  favourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
§3  1-21,  5.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
ii.  1-6.  §  15 ;  Diod.  xiv.  12,  22—26  ;  Plut.  Ar- 
kr.8,18.)  [RE.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAfepxor),  a  citizen  of  Herac- 
leiaon  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
nobles  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
«nd  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pontos  to  bet  my  tho  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  tinder  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
puwn,  and  compelled  him  to  pav  a  largo  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  i»ody  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  n*ed  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  hud  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
fnmxy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
butes of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  ktpavy6s  to 
°ne  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assas- 
sination, against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  b.  c.  353,  after  a 
rrign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocratcs,  the  latter  of 
whom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  xv.  81,  xvi.  36  ;  Just  xvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
5.  30 ;  Meran.  op.  PhcL  ItiiL  224  ;  Plut.  de  Ale*. 
Fori.  ii.  5,  ad  I'rvic.  inerud.  4  ;  Theopomp.  op. 
■Athrn.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  Timoth.  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  *.  v.  K\iapx°s  ',  Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
tf-or. ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  //.  \x.  13.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCH  US  (KA.'opXos),  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle's pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
*f  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  jier- 
»on  whom  Athenai'iis  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  TpcxlBuw- 
'»*•.  or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  mnv 
'*  found  in  Vossms  (dc  Hist.  Grace,  pp.  83,  84. 
«L  Westermaun)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity;--!.  Bloi,  a  biognipltical  work,  extending 
tf>  at  l«i*t  eight  Iwoks.  (See  A  then,  xii.  p.  5-18,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  PlatoV  "Timnens."  (Fabric. 
JiiU,  Grace,  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  TWaraivos  tynwuiov. 
(Diog.  Lnert.  iii.  2.)  4.  T\*p\  riv  iv  Tp  nAarwos 
ITo\tT«i'f  fxadrjuariKiis  u'ptyilpwp.  5.  Ttfryidiot,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus  (vi.  p.  255),  from  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  n«pl  waiSdas.  (Diog.  Lat-rt. 
i.  9  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7.  Tltpi  <pt\tas. 
8.  Tlapoifdai.  9.  tltpi  yp'.tpwv,  on  riddles.  10. 
'EpwTiwd,  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Athen.  xii. 
p.  553,  f.).  11.  IUpl  ypa<put>%  on  paintings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  t)  12.  Utpeypcupoi  ?  The 
reading  in  Athcnacus  (vii.  ad  init.)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  Inc.  1 3.  Tltpl 
ytyiWTjj,  on  the  Torpedo.  1 4.  Tltpl  t«Ik  iwSfwy, 
on  water-animals.  15.  n«;l  Sifw*',  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  Tltpl  <rKt\tr«yy  an  anatomical  work.  (Casauh. 
ad  At/ten.  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Tlt^l  vwvovy  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  B'M.  Grace,  iii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
(Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Tactitus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  ('learchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Hemclcia.  (See  Voss.  /.  c.  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Graee.  iii.  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (K\4apxos),  an  A  then  ian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  Kidaptfi6s 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  Kopu-Qioi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  Udyipocof  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown.  vi. 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ail  (kiyss.  p.  1623,  -17  ;  Meine  e, 
Com.  Grace  i.  d.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.J 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronze  nt  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polyclctus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Euchcir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascriU-d  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heync, 
Opusc.  Acail.  v  p.  371.)  LL.  U  j 

CLEA'RIDAS(KAtap.'oe«),  n  friend  of  Brnsidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydides 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brnsidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Bra&idas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  forces,  b.  c,  422. 
Clearidas  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nictas,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves. (Thuc.  v.  10,  21,  34.)         [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
I*ntin  grammar,  published  by  Putsclrius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  "  Ars 
Cledonii  Romani  Scnatoris,  Constantinopolitnni 
(inunmatici."  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donntus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
part**,  the  former,  or  art  /m'»««,  containing  illus- 
j  trations  of  the  J'Jditio  J'rutta  ;  the  latter,  or  an 
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CLEINIAS 
Biitio  Staanta.    [Donates.]  Of 


lecuuda,  of  th 

Cledonius  personal  1  j  we  kuow  notiiing ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
capitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Cornp. 
Godofr.  ad  C<*L  Tkeodut.  14.  tit.  9  vol  v.  p.  203, 
tic)  The  only  edition  U  that  contained  in  the 
44  Urammaticae  Latinne  Auc  tores  Antiqui n  of 
Putschius,  4 to.,  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  Beitrdye  zur  Cruxk.  umd  ifoiw.  Litleratur- 
goek.  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  [\V.  R.J 

CLEE'MPOKUS  wCLKA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
sician, who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  B.  C-,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  (//.  ,V.  xxiv.  101.)  [W.  A.  O.J 
CLEIDE'MUS  (KAsioij/uw),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
(Peisittr.  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pauauims  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeu*  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
deraua: — 1.  'E{iryi}T<«ds.  (A then.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Sujdas  (*.  e.  "Taj).  Casaubon  (ad  A  then. 
U)  and  Vossius  (J*  HiM.  Gmec  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Kuhuken,  ad  Tun.  «.  v.  'E^irywroi.)  2. 
*At0/s  (A then,  vi.  p. 235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (72*5.  19,  27 ),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
e^jM  cial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  TlpuTvyo- 
vt*i  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  CGO,  a.)  4.  NeVrot,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenavus 
(xii.  p.  6U9,  c),  relating  to  the  first  restoration  of 
Peisisiratus  and  the  marriage  of  Hippnrchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  &  c  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Pint.  Ari$L  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (A  «?.).  [E.E.J 

CLEl'GKNES  (KA.i-yeVijs).  1.  A  citiaen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  B.c.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olyuthians.  Xeoo- 
plion  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  be  dwells  much  ou  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  tuid  Iter  growing  power.  II i->  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successful.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 
i  1 1,  &c;  Diod.  xv.  19,  &c;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obscure  jm>sai{t.'  (Ham.  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-roan,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  (ad  Aritt.  I.  c),  that  be  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  ia  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
latan of  the  day.  [  E.  E  ] 

CLEI  NIAS  (KW««i.)  1.  Son  of  Alcibiades. 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eurysaccs,  the  son  of 
the  T«laraonian  Ajax.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
of  Cluisthenes  [Clkihth  knkk,  No.  2  J, 
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whom  he  assisted  in  expelling  the  Peiii'trat-Hae 
from  Athena,  mid  along  with  whom  he  vst  subse- 
quently banished.  Cleinias  married  Demomatba, 
the  daughter  of  Megacl  and  became  by  hrr  it« 
lather  of  the  famous  Alcibiades  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemisium,  B.  c.  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  in  B.  c.  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coroneu, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod,  viii  17;  Plut. 
Ale.  1 ;  Plat.  Ale  Prim  p.  112  ;  Thuc.  i.  Ill) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  famous  A!cibisdex 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  faring  W*t 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  away  frwa 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  vitb 
his  brother  Ariphron;  but  the  Litter  sent  him  back 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat.  Prviap.  p.  320.) 
In  another  dialogue  (Ale  I' Him.  p.  118,  tutf»  ; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  lac.)  he  is  spoken  of  sj  quot  i 
madman. 

3.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  very  young  man  by  Plato  in  the 
"  Eutbydcmus"  was  first  cousiu  to  No.  3  sod  to 
Alcibiades. 

4.  The  father  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  The  Sifya- 
niana  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  thru 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pausania*.  •( 
the  tyrants  Eutbydemus  mid  Timodeidas.  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  ass  joir.ed 
with  Cleinias  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  tha 
Abanlidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seised  the  ty- 
ranny, B.C  264.  (Pau*.  ii.  8;  Plut.  Aral  2.) 
[AB/NTtnss.)  [EE] 

CLEI  NIAS  (KAsiWai),  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, of  Tarentum,  was  a  contemporary  sad  mend 
of  Plato V,  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other 
wike  worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (tx.  sO) 
gives  on  tl»e  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  to  the  rffrci 
that  Plato  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  De- 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  AmycJaa  and  Cleinias,  In  his  practice,  <*•»- 
uias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  bit 
barp ;  aud,  when  Prorus  of  Cyrcue  had  lost  ail  his 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (compThrife, 
Jtts  QrnesM*i4t««a,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Pythag  -reifl, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyrme, 
aitd  supplied  him  with  monev  to  the  full  eitent  of 
his  loss.  (Iamblich.  ViL  Pfth.  27,  31.  33 ;  Aei 
P.  //.  xiv.  23 ;  Perixou.  ad  lor. ;  Channel  Past. 
up.  Aiken,  xiv.  p.  623,  C;  Diod.  Frag*,  lib.  x-; 
Fabric.  IhU.  (irate,  i.  pp.  840,  886.)    [E  B-J 

CLEINIS  (KAcim),  the  husband  of  Harpes-d 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygins,  Harpaius,  and  Arte- 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Bshyl**, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  Ha'"* 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  anri  •* 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  ca»u«  si 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him.  and  cox- 
manded  that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  sbsuU 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasos,  the  sum  « 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sicrincuut  a***, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animal*  w  **  u 
attack  the  family  of  Cleinis.  Other  dimities, 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  family,  and  Uuu^ 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Antw  L'& 
20.)  (L/l. 

CLEINO'MACU  US  (KAw^axtO.3*1*** 
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philosopher  of  Tntirium,  is  said  by  Diogenes  T«aer- 
tius  (iL  112)  to  huve  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
(w«H  i£tt0ftdiTtnr  Ktd  KarrryoprituiTuv).  We  learn 
from  Suidas  (».  r.  IIi%W),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flnnrUhcd  about  330  a.  c,  attended  the  instruc- 
tion* of  Brysn,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  CIrinomachus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomachus  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
lame  century.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.  [Mwub.J 

CLEI'STHENES  (KAsKrtfwjt).     1.  Son  of 
Aratonymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.    Ho  was  des- 
cended from  Orthagoras,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
sboot  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  126; 
Aristot.  Po/ii.  v.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Paus.  iL  8;  Miil- 
ler, Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)    In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  hi  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
ha*e  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.   (Paus.  x.  37  ;  Aesch.  e.  Qet.  §  107,  Ac. ; 
Clinton,  F.  //.  sub  anno,  595.)    We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
gnat,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer's  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Adrastns,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
coatnieniorated.  (Herod,  v.  67?  see  Nitssch,  Melt- 
fr*.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)    Mailer  {I.e.)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthcncs  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
st  Sicyon.   The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
ealb'ng  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  ("Tartu,  *0*«aTai,  Xoipcarat), 
while  to  bis  own  tribe  he  gave  the  title  of  'AoxsA*0* 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tire  for  this  given  by  Miiller  {Dor.  iii.  4.  §  3) 
•eras  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  he  sets  aside ;  and  the  historian's 
ttatemcnt,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
r^«ifather  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
whh  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67, 68.) 
Prom  Aristotle  {Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
aspect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
»y  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
■dopted  in  his  general  government.    His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  have  been  characterised  by 
ttoch  magnificence,  and  Pausanias  mentions  a 
eolonnade  {crod  KAsiofls vttut)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.  (Paus.  ii.  9.) 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  b.  c.  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
tlctory  in  the  chariot- race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  Miiller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
P*en  m  marriage  to  Megacles  the  Aicmaeonid. 
lAcAMjrr.v.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megncles  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
&e  bead  of  the  Aicmaeonid  clan  on  the  banish- 


ment of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.    Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagnras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.    There  is  therefore  less 
trutn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocrates 
{Artiopag.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.    The  principal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  lost 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  obi  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Comp. 
Arist.  PtJU.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Ra  Cym*. 
§  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  fievk^ 
and  of  the  vauKpaplat  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  <Ppeerpiai  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  l>efore,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  on^oi  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.    According  to  Aeltan  (  V.  H. 
xiii.  24 )  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  some 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer ;  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorus  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peinist  nttidae  (but  see  Plot  Nic  11;  Har- 
pocrat  i.  v.  "l-rrapx0*)-  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  {PolU.  in.  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  be  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  bat  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.   By  some  again  be 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Kphctae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  l  e.  five 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wacbsmuth, 
vol  L  p.  360,  Eng.  transl. ;  but  see  Miiller,  Eu- 
mettid.  $  64,  &c.j    The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  hi*  party,  and  Isagoras  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  I.    Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
I^ncedncmon  to  Athena,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  tho  accursed  family  (sVsv 
7«?s),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon's 
murder.  [Cyxon.]  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  families  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.    But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.    On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Attica,   The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  700  banished  families  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69 — 73,  vi.  131 ;  comp, 
IHH.  of  Ant.  pp.  156,  235,  323,  &c,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  once  under  the 
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lash  of  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  Clouds  are  said 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  they  see  him 
(AW*  354);  and  in  the  Thesmnphoriazusae  (574, 
&c.)  he  brings  infonnation  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
&e»p6t.  (Vesp.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ack. 
1 1 8  and  Eg.  1 37 1  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  beard,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Com p. 
Elmsl.  adAch.  118.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEITA'GORA  (KAeiwyoVa),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wasps  (v.  1245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaids.  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  aThessalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  in  Aristopk,  Vesp.  1239, 
1245,  Lysistr.  1237;  Suid.  Hesych.  s.  v.)  [P.S.] 

CLE1TARCHUS  (KXtlrapxos),  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea.  After  Plutarchus  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Erctria  by  Phocion, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchug  as  tyrants.  ( PI ut.  Pkoe.  13;  Dem.de  Cor. 
§  86,  PhUipp.  hi.  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c.  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  (Philipp.  iii.  §  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  (Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  scut  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Parmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Clcitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Acschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitnrchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitnrchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Call  ins,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  B.  c.  34 1  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides,  tho  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  Jtnd  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  nnd 
the  command  of  the  nnnament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion, by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philirtide*  were 
expelled  from  their  respective  cities.   (Aesch.  c. 


Ctes.  §§  85—103;  Dcra.  de  Or.  p.  252,  Ac; 
Diod.  xvi  74 ;  Plut,  Dem.  17.)  IE.  E.] 

CLEITARCHU$(KAffTapx»»%  *on  of  the  \'» 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  //.  A',  x.  49),  acconifcued 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  exjwdtilon, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  has  Inn 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  farmed  t*« 
basis  of  that  of  Curtius,  who  is  thought  to  bate 
closely  followed,  eveu  if  he  did  not  tnuwjate 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  jc^a^r 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  sod  evra 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  (de 
Leg.  i.  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  production 
in  question  (rd  mpi  'AA^ayipor),  and  mentions 
him  again  (Brut  1 1 )  as  one  who,  io  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Quintilian  says 
Or.  x.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  hi* 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  (de  SttUim.  $  S ;  romp. 
Toup.  ad  loe.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolotu  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocie*. 
trfUKpnt  yiw  adAi'tricotf,  <fn>p§*uis  8*  &rtp.  He  if 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  (Them.  27,  Ale*.  46). and 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Strabo. 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  »ord* 
(yKoMToui)  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athrnaros 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric 
Bib/.  Grate  HI  p.  38 ;  Vosa,  de  //«*.  CVwr.  p.*>. 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KAsfvij),  a  daughter  of  king  Mcmps 
and  wife  of  Cyticus.  After  the  murder  of  h-r 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  hene'C  ^ 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  deaii^ 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Chile. 
(Apollon.  Khod.  i.  967,  1063,  tec.)  [LS.] 

CLEITODEMUS.  [Ci,Kn>xMt-s.] 

CLEITO'MACH  US  (KA#rr**oX«)._  * 
ginian  by  birth,  and  called  Hannibal  in  hi*  owa 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  hiii^-, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  1 46  b. c  He  tii  * 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  Nr* 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Carneades,  under  *b*>»- 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distingaidi*' 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  he  also  studied  at  tJ>* 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics. Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are 
debtcd  for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleiuwacbiu. 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Carnead^ 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  B.  c  129.  (Comp.  Sleph.  Byx.  t.  e.  Kapx* 
6civ.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  at  bie 
as  u.  c  1 1 1,  at  all  events,  as  Crassus  heard  his  is 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Orui.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  book* 
(frSAi'o,  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  thm  »«* 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  ( ar~ 
neades,  from  whose  views  he  never  di»sentrd. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Atbem  w- 
the  end  of  his  life;  but  he  continued  tochrf^Ji 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  wVi. 
Carthage  was  taken  iii  a  c  146.  he  wrote  a 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  Ttw 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read.  wa»  takrc 
from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  whs  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  »cf* 
plies  even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (<  :t- 
Tutc.  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  jft;d 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Ck;t>r.v 
chus,  and  speaks  in  high  term*  of  hi*  in^i  ^O"* 
penetration,  and  philosophical  tak-uL  (Ac*L  t:.  N 
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31.)  He  sometimes  translates  from  the  works  of 
Cleitomachus,  as  for  instance  from  the  **  De  susti- 
nrndi*  Offenaionibua,"  which  was  in  four  books. 
{Acad.  ii.  31.) 

Cleitomachus  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
works  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
rinas  consul  in  B.  c.  149.  (Cic.  Aeatl.  ii.  3*2.) 

Cleitomachas  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(npl  alp*<TH*v).   (IHog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  Hi.  p.  168 ;  Brucker,  Hid. 
PkiL  i.  p.771;  Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ii.  pp.  159, 160 ; 
Suid.  t.  9  KAterofiax0*-)  [A.  S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KA«rroVx°*)»  a  Theban 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausanias 
(vi.  15;  com  p.  Suid.  #.  r.  KAftrd)mxo*)«  He  won 
the  prize  at  Olvmpia  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
(ac.  216.)  Aelian  mentions  (  V.  //.  iii.  30)  his 
great  temperance,  and  the  care  be  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.] 

CLKITC/NyMUSCKAciT^/ioO.  an  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybnris  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  ( I'antll. 
Mi*.  10,  21.)  His  Trugica,  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch {de  Fluv.  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
a  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  QpaxiKiv  for  rpayiKwy  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  Hid.  Grace,  p. 
418,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.J 

CLE1TOPHON  (KA«T«p»v),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed  :  1.  roAarurd,  a  history  of 
the  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  {Parallel. Min.  15) 
jtires  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennns.  2.  'IrStKtf,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  {de  Fluv.  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  *lTaXw»rf.  4.  K-nVsu,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  ( Plut  de  Fluv.  6. 
M)»  from  which  we  obtain  one  tneory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Voss.  de  Hint.  Grace. 
pp.  418,  419.)  [E.E.] 

CLEITUS  (K*«»toi).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.    (Apollo*-  ii.  1 .  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
250  j  Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peiscnor  of  Troy,  slain  by  Tcucrus. 
(Horn.  II.  xv.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallcne,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallcne, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  mniden. 
Sithon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon's  death  she  married 
Cleitus  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Narrat,  10  ;  Parthen.  Erot.  6  ) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithoncs  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egrpt. 
(Conon,  Narrat.  32.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEITUS  (KAtfroT  or  KA#ito*j).  1.  Son  of 
Rirdylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  ».  c. 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
hi<  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
advantags  of  the  lllyrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tircly  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Glaucias.  Annan  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  buys,  three  girls  and  three  black  nuns,  of- 
fered  by  the  lllyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  Auab.  i.  5,6;  Plut. 
Akx.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  surnamed  MlAas,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lanice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  kittle  of  Granicus,  a.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  n.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"Aytifut  (sec  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi.  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c  330,  the  guards  {iraipot)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  llepha- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  n.c.  328,  Artabnzus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracandn  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fact  sacred  to  DionysuB — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  nrose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  nnd  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  Litter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  {Andrvm. 
683,  &c.)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seised 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvii.  21,  57;  Wess.  ad  he.;  Plut.  Alex.  1 6,  50-52 ; 
Arr.  Auab.  i.  15,  iii.  11,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt.  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just.  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  surnamed 
Atm6s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  nnd  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Cratenis  in  B.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c. ;  Ael.  V.H.  ix.  3;  Just.  xii.  12;  Arr. 
Auab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  B.  C  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparndeisus,  B.  c.  321,  he  ob- 
tained from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to  dispossess 
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him  of  it,  in  n.  c.  31  J),  after  Antipatcr's  death,  he) 
garrisoned  the  principal  cities,  and  sailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  auto  of  affairs  to  Poly- 
sperchon.  In  b.  c.  318,  after  Polyspercbon  had 
been  baffled  nt  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitus  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  prevent  any  force* 
of  Antigonus  from  passing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaeus,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cius.  [See  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  Cnssander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byxantium,  in  which  Cleitus 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  But  his  success  ren- 
dered him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  bo  sailed  him- 
self. Hnving  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slaiu  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviii.  15,  39,  52,  72.)      [E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KAifftijt),  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  («.  v.\  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
tbu  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymus  on  the  figures 
of  I  socrutes  (wtpl  ts9>  *lffOKparutu¥  cxtyurrsw), 
and  other  treatises.    Ruhnkcn  (Pmef.  ad  Tim. 

p.  x.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologkum  Magnum  (».  v. 
JViM)  and  Suidas  (*.  vr.'Hpat,  vaA^oAot),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Bysontine 
writers.  (Vossius,  de  Htitar.  Vruec.  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS  (KA^J),  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mus,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master's, 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  a.  d.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
berius ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  A.  D.  16.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  39, 
40;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  16 ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRIA  US,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavius  Clemens,  usually  surnamed  Alexan- 
drinua,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  xxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect.  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  tho  East.  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantoenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whofo  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  whom  he  prised  far  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantacnus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 
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favourably  inclined  towards  it  in  consequence  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  first  became  n 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  pr.^pts  of 
Pantoenus,  though  Neander  thinks  otaenrue. 
After  he  hod  joined  the  Alexandrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  ami  about  a.  d.  190  he  was 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  bis  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  toe  vest 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Severn*.  In  the  beginning  of 
CaracahVs  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  many  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  spots.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  bate 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  recotnm^r.d-d  him  in  » 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
ns  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtuous  and  weli- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  sad  wta 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Canst 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantoenus  and  Clement  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  '206. 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  uua 
time  he  succeeded  Pantoenus  as  naster  of  the 
school  Among  his  pupils  was  the  eeJehrsttd 
Origen.  Guerike  think*,  that  he  died  in  213 ;  to 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrockk, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  220.  Heoce 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Sevens  sad  Is- 
media,  193 — 217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  CWroett 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  awl 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  in  his  meats!  cha- 
racter the  philosopher  predominated.  H»  lett- 
ing was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  hi*  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  unduly  prww 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  rooU 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  «f 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  system* 
such  truths  as  commended  themselves  to  his  jsdt- 
ment.  M  I  espoused,**  say*  be,  *»  not  this  or  uut 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  uV 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  sar 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  relip>*» 
knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  I  call  phiic*> 
phy."  He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  *n y 
of  the  fathers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  »m  ter- 
tainly  deficient.  He  never  develop*  great  prmfif^ 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  intcrpreuuioo  -4 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rathe*  Hub 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  H« 
sues  no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
does  be  penetrate  into  the  essential  n»t«*  ^ 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  re*V>oc> 
knowledge  could  never  hove  been  ex  ten  sire,  **  o<> 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  wort*  BJ 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  P"" 
postcrous  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  ex*e*»ss  <* 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  a  » 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estim**  <  f  ^ 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  mid  to  uVi* 
Creator  and  to  cadi  other.  It  may  be  questim^ 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  «i 
sy»tcm  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christian 
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Doubtless  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
education  and  circumstance*  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  persons 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  thought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
be  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
speculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — the  a  1J  ego  riser  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appears — the  metaphy- 
sician eclipses  the  Christian. 

Tho  works  of  Clement  which  have  reached  us 
are  his  Myos  nporpfwrucSs  vpos  'EAA^imv  or  Hot- 
t'ltory  Address  to  the  Greeks ;  riatSayoay6s,  or 
Tracker ;  2rpu>fiart?st  or  Miscellanies ;  and  Tis  6 
owfeWor  VlKofoios  ;  Qttis  Dives  salveturl  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  'Tworws«rttj  in  eight 
books ;  wepl  toS  Tl&rxo,  Le.de  Paschate ;  *«pl 
NnuTffaj,  le.de  Jqjttnio  ;  w«pi  KoTaAaAtas,  L  e. 
d<  Ohtrectatiome  ;  Ttporprrrutis  tls  'twoaor^Vy  L  e. 
Erh.rtatioad  Patient iam;  Kaytbv  'E<JcAii<ncumKo'j, 
i.  e.  Canon  Kccicstastictts^  or  de  Canonibus  Ecclesias- 
ticis;  tit  tUv  npwpJrT-nv  'A/uts,  Ou  the  Projihet 
Amos;  vtpl  Uporoias  and'Opoi  tiatpdpoi.  If  the 
vrarvwticus  be  the  same  as  the  Adumbrationes 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter's  edition.  Perhaps  the  inXoyal  4k  tUv 
rpo^ifrur*',  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  iHrortnrofcrm.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  arc 
also  in  rilv  Qtobdrov  Kol  rrjs  dverroAijrijr  KaXov- 
a^rqs  h&cuTitaXias  Kari  rot)t  OiaXttrrlyov  x/xJvouj 
iwtronal,  i.e.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
<3otos  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
tho  times  of  Valentinus.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylburg  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement's  works ;  but  Fubricius, 
*t  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
fully,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter's  edi- 
tion. There  are  also  fragments  in  the  DiUioih. 
I'<ttr.  of  Gallaad.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  ho  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  vol.  ii. 
P.  1045.1 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  tho  Hortatory  Address  his  design  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  demonstrates  tho  superiority  of  the 
g"«pel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
'hewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Pacdagogue  takes 
np  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
fcupposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  In  the  first  chapter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paedagogue^ — 
0ne  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre- 
^ptor  is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christy  and  the 
children  whom  be  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.  The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
trifling  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Stromata  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  Tho  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  (mints 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  rls  6  <to*{6ii«vos  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  tho  rich  aro  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  Hypotyposes  in  eight  books  (ihrori/- 
iraVm,  translated  adumbrationes  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius(//u<.  Ecd.  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement's 
works: — Victorii,  Florentine,  1550,  fol.,  Graece. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Herveti,  *•  Pro- 
trcpticus  et  Paedagogus,'"  ct  Stroizao  libri  viii. 
**  Stromatum,"  Florcnt  1551,  fol.  Law  Hcrvcti, 
44  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,"  Basil. 
155(5,  fol.  and  15G6,  fol.,  Paris,  1572  and  15*)0,  fob 
in  tho  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  iii.  1677,  foL  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Gr.  et 
Lat.;  tli is  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fol.,  Paris,  1G41, 
fol.  and  Colon.  1688,  foL  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
fol.  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best    Oberthiir,  Wirceb.  1788—89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  ct  Lat.    Klotx,  Lips.  1830—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Graece.  A.  B.  Caillcau,  in  the  44  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,"  Paris,  1827 
Sic.,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  Lat  The  treatise  u  Quis 
Dives  salvctur"  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Segaar,  Traj.  1816,  Bvo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  H.  Olshausen,  Regiom.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  tho 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Lc  Notary's  Apparatus  ad  DiU.  maaim. 
Patrum,  Paris,  1703,  fol.  lib.  iii. ;  P.  H.  do  Groot, 
De  Clem.  Aletandr.  Disp.  Groning.  1826,  8vo.  ; 
H.  E.  F.  Gucrike,  Comment.  J/utor.  et  TAcolog.  da 
Scliola,  quae  Alciandriae floruit,  Catechctka^  Halao, 
1824-25,  8vo.;  Matter,  Essai  histor.  sur  VEcole 
dWlcxandrie%  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepen- 
ning.  Origin**,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Pitlei  Gnoscosqne  ldeaey  qua  ad  se  inviccm  atque  ad 
Philosophiam  reftratur  ration*  secundum  mentcm 
Cleinentis  Afex.9  Hcidefb.  181 1,  8vo.;  AUgemeine 
Gesch.  der  Christ.  Religion  und  Kirche,  i.  3,  Ham- 
burg. 1827,  8vo.;  Gucrike,  Hamtbuch  der  Kirchen- 
<je*hkhU,funfle  Anfiage,  2  vols.  Halle,  184.%  Rvo.; 
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IW,  Die  Christlkhe  Gnosis,  T.iblng.  1835,  8vo. ; 
Dahne,  De  yr&ffn  dementis  Alex.  Hal.  1831, 8 vo.; 
Dp.  Kaye's  Account  of  the.  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da- 
vidson's Sacred  Hertneneuties,  Edinb.  1843,  8vo. ; 
Cave's  HUtoria  Literaria,  Lond.  1688,  fol.;  Giese- 
ler's  TexUook  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  translated 
by  Cunningham,  Pbiladclph.  183G,  3  vol*.  8vo. 
voL  i. ;  Eusch.  /Tutor.  EccJes.  lib.  v.  et  vi.,  ed. 
Ileinichcn,  11127—30,  Lips.)  [S.  I).] 

CLEMENS  ARRETTNUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mucianus  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
68.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  altogether  roid,  aa  Suetonius 
nays  (Tib.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Dom.  1 1.) 

CLEMENS,  AT1UUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(EP.i.  10,  iv.2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  A.  d.  1.95,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.   (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  0.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, a.  d.  95,  and  married  Doroitilla,  also  a  relation 
of  Domitian.  His  father  was  Flavius  Snbinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  Domit.  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names,  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian  ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Suet  Domit.  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (lxvii.  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  roust  imply  that  he  bad  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lostr.  A  poll  viii.  15  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  hi.  14 ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St  Clement  at 
Home,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Flavii 
Clementis  Viri  Consularis  et  Martyru  Tumulus 
iflu3tratv*i  Urbiuo,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

[Ci.KMKNH  R0MANU8.]  [G.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,a  Roman  jurist 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponiua, 
for  Pomponiua  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  cites,  on  his  authority,  a  consti- 


tution of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  wPactum«u« 
Clemens  aiebat  imperatorem  Antonmnm  cuniti- 
tuisse."  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  below 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Verus,  Couimodus,  Canuaila. 
Octa,  Diadumenus,  and  Elagabalus;  but  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Aatouino*. 
without  addition,  refers  cither  to  Caracal  La,  M.  An- 
rclius,  or  Pius — usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracal!*, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  Died 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Pius.  (Zhnrnern, 
R.  R.  G.  i.  p.  184,  n.  8.)  Here  it  probably  denote* 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactumeius  Clemens  may  be  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  a  contemporary.     [J.  T.  0  ] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bUhop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  » 
probably  the  same  aa  the  Clement  whom  Sw 
Paul  mentions  (Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  **  his  fellow 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  cf  Life." 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epUtles  addrrsvd 
to  the  Corinthian  Chnrch,  and  both  pmbaWy 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second,  Ncander  (fCirchemjesch.  iu.p.ll<W) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  tten 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  di<rh 
sions  which  distracted  the  Church  of  CWinti, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjn*tly  it- 
posed.  The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  uW 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  W  ™ 
rippta  ttji  Stfocwt — a  passage  which  baa  been  con- 
sidered to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  apt*!? 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  he 
mentions,  Horn.  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
polation (§  40,  &c).  In  these  chapter*  »  wd- 
denly  introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions, a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  former  ia  transferred  to  the  Utter.  Thii 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  s  later  w, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  which 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  its  office*  ia 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  *h°^ 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Chnstiw. 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  f 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  <J 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fathers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahah  » 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  her  hanging  a  scarlet  thread  from  her  win 
dow  ia  made  to  typify  our  redemption  throng 
Christ's  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  i»  ™ 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  fable  of  th* 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  ei 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apostolical  father*, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  prorinc  e 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  cpU'.* 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  teTeral  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  pei**ff«  *** 
quoted  \l  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  fornsl* 
ytjpanrat,  which  do  not  occur  in  Scnptnrr ; 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  booki  of  W» 
tlom  and  Judith ;  a  traditionary  convrmuoa  » 
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related  between  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter;  and  a 
story  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Ep.  iL  §  12 ;  coinp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Yd. 
p.  4b'5.)  The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  is  denied  by  Jerome  (Catal.  c.  15)  and 
l'hotius  (DM.  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Euscbius.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserved  as  Cle- 
ment's in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fair  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  hare  appealed  to 
such  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  arc  the  Recot/nitiones 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Karri  nua),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself,  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  rewy 
niza  his  father,  whom  he  had  lost.  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Geradorf  in  his  IHUio- 
iheca  Putrum  Ecdcsiasticorum  Latinorum  select  a. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueber  dm 
Ursprung  ttnd  Inhalt  der  ApostoL  Const  it  utiot ten, 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Clemen- 
fiiH*j  —  homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  N candor  (Genet  iscke  EnUvickeluny,  &c 
p.  367)  to  bo  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitish  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement's  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  (Mimoires%  ii.  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavius  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Grabe  (Spic.  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fiied  on  a.  d.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  A.  D. 
9 3,  during  Domitian's  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
1'atric  Young,  the  king's  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandriuus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  arc  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillut  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 G50  ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  16G9  ;  Cotelcrius,  at 
^aria,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
»t  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacolwon,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hcfelc, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  the  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele's  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
^published  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Orenfell,  one 

the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Chcvallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  n  previous  translation  made  by  Arch- 
tahop  Wake,  1  (i93.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEMENS,  TEKF/NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
^temporary  with  Juliauus,  whom  he  once  cites 
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by  the  expression  Julinnus  nosier.  (Dig.  28.  tit  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julian  us,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  44  Ad  Leifcs 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume's  hypothesis,  to  the 
classis  edidalis),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
are  explained  by  Heineccius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clbmrns  Pactumkius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEMENTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  hand.  (Claudian,  De  Land.  Stil. 
ii.  6,  &c;  Stat  Theb.  xii.  481,  6tc ;  comp.  Hirt, 
Afythol.  M/derbuch,  Yi.  p.  113.)  [L.S.} 

CLEOBIS.  [Biton.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (KAMfouAfni),  called  also 
CLEOBULE'NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KAmCov- 
AtJvtj,  KA<e4ovAi}),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  wo 
learn  that  her  father  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cleobulus],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  KA«otfot/Amu,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut 
de  Pgth.  Orae.  14,  Conv.  viL  Sop.  3;  Diog.  Laert 
i.  89  ;  Menag.  ad  loc. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  1 9  ; 
Suid.  «.  v.  K\to€ov\irn,  ;  Arist.  Iihet.  iii.  2.  §  12; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  loc. ; 
Fabric.  IiiU.  Grace,  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
ncke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  p.  277.)  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thalcs.  (Diog. 
Laert  L  22  )  [EE.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KA^fffouAoi),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laort.  i.  89 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  Ho  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon's,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
u.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyrant  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government ;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  (de  El  ap.  IMph.  3)  speaks  of 
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him  as  a  tyrant.  These  statements  may,  however, 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  hira  to  hare  held,  as 
aitrvfiv^rr)s%  an  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (ArisU  Pulit.  iii.  14,  \5,ad  Jim. 
iv.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobulua  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(yp'<pous)  in  verse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  hare 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat.  Pkaedr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  («Ts  6  wanfp,  valdcf  Si 
oWScko,  k.  r.  X.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Cleobuline.  He  is  said  to  hare  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  hare  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — <rwo»#rffei»'  ris  diryaripas^  wapQivovi 
UCP  n}?  TjAiicfer,  Tp  Hi  typovtiv  ywdiKas, — shews 
him  to  hare  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
acted  on  them  is  clear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  89—93  ;  Suid.  $.  v. 
K\t6eou\os\  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  14  ;  Fabric 
DiU.  Graee.  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654  ;  comp.  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  XeAiSoVta.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEOBU'LUS  ( KtoHovKos ),  ephor  with 
Xenares  at  Sparta  B.  c  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  cphoralty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  so  as  to  include  the  Argives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.H.C.] 

CLEO'CIIARES  (KAeoxd>»»)>  »  Greek  orator 
of  Myrlcia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Dcmocharcs  and  tho  philosopher  Arccsilas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.  c  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
de  Figur.  Sentent.  p.  1,3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocratcs  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
litis.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bckker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
h.  'JO,  ed.  Bckker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
(de  Vit.  X  Or.  viii.  25,  p.  845,  c).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleocharcs  itiserted  the  obser- 
vation in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  arc  extant.  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
566  ;  Diog.  laZrt.  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  Rutil. 
hup.  i.  p.  5,  &c,  and  Hist.  Crit.  Or.  Gr.  63,  pp. 
1 85,  1 86  ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Beredtaambcit 
in  G'rierWW,  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KAsoVorror  ),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  buttle  of  Munychia,  B.  c.  404,  being  remark- 
able for  a#very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  cud  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  20—22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his.  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Jian.  1433), 
who  makes  Ktmpiiles  propoiw*  to  fit  on  the  slender 
(incsias  by  way  of  wing*  to  Cloocritus,  and  send 
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them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  vinegar 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  passage 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  (j4f. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  aliases 
to  bis  suture.    (See  SchoL  ad  toe.)      [K.  K.] 

CLEODAEUS  (KA«d3cuoj),  a  son  of  the 
Heracleid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsoccessfnl  si  his 
father  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  la 
after  times  he  had  a  beroum  at  Sparta.  (Apoiiod. 
il  8.  §  2 ;  Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  [L.  &] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  (KAdo^i 
Md\x°*)j  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  a  pas- 
■age  quoted  from  the  latter  by  Josephus.  (J*.  I 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchus  is  said  to  be  of  the 
wmo  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  Clcod earns  is 
Greek.  [E.  L] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KAcdSTyiw),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Septm 
Sitpienlutn  (  \»:  cwtuni  (c  10,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  said 
to  have  used  cupping  more  frequently  than  set 
other  physician  of  his  age,  and  to  haTe  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A. G.J 

CLEOETAS  (KAsoiraj),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  tie 
&(pf<ra  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  0lyr.pjL 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  $  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  s  broose 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropoui 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (i.  24  \  3.) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  father  of  an  Aristotle 
(Visconti,    Oeuvrea  d  vol.  iii.  p.  37*2). 

Thiersch  (EpocJten  d.  Bild.  Kuntt.  p.  281,  Ac) 
and  Sillig  (Gated,  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  sf  tie 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristoclea,  the  bro- 
ther of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  mA  sssigi 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.  But  this  is  a  msnifeit 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  pa**-v ' 
of  Pausanias  (vi  3.  §  4,  vi.  9.  $  1) ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetai  was  an  Athenian. 
His  name  occurs  (OL86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias'  am* 
tants,  that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympian 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  stye*. 
(Miiller,  de  Phulicu,  i.  13  ;  Bockh,  Cvrp.  Intmpt. 
Graee.  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Scbultx,  in  Jn^'t 
Jalurbueher  fur  Pkilologic,  1829,  p.  73;  Bnmn, 
Ariific.  libcnie  Graociae  k-mpora,  p.  23.)  [Lt*] 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KA«t^*oX<«X    Lit  is  ap- 
posed that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name, 
contemporary  with  Cratinus ;  but  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratinus  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (op.  AUten.  xiv.  p.  C38, 1) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gnenippus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  t£  KAcup^x?  an^  ' 
fMXos  we  ought  to  read  t>  KAtof*&xw  ' 
fjAXov.     (Bergk,  Heliq.  Com.  AtL  p.  33, 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graee.   ii.  pp.  27 — 29 '. 
Onrsipfus.)    Of  Cleomachus,  the  father  of  Gnt- 
tippus,  nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  sane 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  s 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  s  very 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648;  Trirb*. 
de  Melruy  p.  34.)  From  the  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippas, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  father  of  Gnesippus ;  but  Strabo  mention*  hi* 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  «*  • 
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way  that,  if  he  adheres  in  this  case  to  his  usual 
practice  of  giving  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleornachus  would  full  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Gneaippus.  His  name  was  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majors  metre.  (Hephaestion, 
xi.  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisford.)  (P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  ( KKdftSporos ),  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieu* 
and  Leonidas,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenes. 
(Herod,  v.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  bottle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c  480,  for  Pleistarchus,  infant 
•on  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Pt-loponneaian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus.  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleotnbrotus  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  M  that  he  died 
dwrtly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
hihians  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun." 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  a.  c.  480  (thus  Mailer, 
Prolegom,  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus very  favourable  to  Thirl  walla  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (P.  //.  ii.  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  (Hid.  of  Greece,  ii.  p. 
328,)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pansanias, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedes. 
(Thuc.  L  107.)  [A.H.  C.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  I.  (K\*6/teporos),  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Haiuaiiiaa.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Aqxsifolis 
I.  in  the  year  380  B.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  tho  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [P  axon  das],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
hi  the  spring  of  B.  c.  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
•Irias  as  harmost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
his  army  angered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Aubsllaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
•fain  effected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  in 
consequence  of  a  blight  repulse  in  the  pauses  of 
Cithaerort  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  via*  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabrua;  Polldx]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
CleoTitbrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
bans, who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Pbocis  till  the  year 
37 1,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
The!*, 

was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pans  of  Coroncia,  he  marched  down 
"pon  Creuais,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
tnremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  aroiding  a  battle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enem7  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
°f  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
wnner  slowness  to  act  against  the  Thebans,  and 


warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  ranhnefta  in  fighting,  Cicero  {Off.  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pklopidas] 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fall  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  AdBsiPOLis  II.    (Xcn.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c.  4.  §  15 ;  PluL  PeJop.  13,  20-23, 
Apes.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51—55;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii.  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2 — 4 ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  8.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  IL,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  tho  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  a,  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tcgea,  about  240  b.  c  [Agis  I  V.J 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  father  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Agbsipoli*  III.  (PluL  Ayit,  11,  16 
—18  ;  Paus.  iii.  6  ;  Polyb.iv.  35  ;  Manso,  Sparta* 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  (KK*6p€poros),  an  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phucdo*  of  Plato ;  not  that  he  had  any 
sufferings  to  escajw  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.    (Callimach.  Epigr. 

60,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  474,  Jacobs,  i.  p.  2*26 ; 
Agnth.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lucian,  Philop.  1  \  Cic 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tux*.  i.  34  ;  Augustin.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  i.  22;  Fabric  BibL  Grate,  iii.  p.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.  (Phaedon,  2,  p.  59,  c.)      [P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAwm^j),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Mclos  in  B.  c  4 16.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenopbon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  B.  c  404.  (Thuc  v.  84,  &c  ;  Xeru 
/Jell.  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ad  Xen.  I.e.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.  E.] 

CLEOME'DES  ( K\«ofi^6ns ),  of  the  island 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi.  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Rom.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :— In  01.  72  (b.  c  492)  he  killed  I  ecus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
giunes,  and  the  judges  ( 'EWavo&Uai )  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  frensy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys*  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalneans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces  ;  but  no 
Cleorocdes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer 
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"Torarof  ifpsW  K\ton4$7)s  'AcrrvraXcujfit, 

"Ov  bwrlait  Tiyfiff  tit  ui)*«rt  brnr6w  iorra,  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KA«ouif8i)r),  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  on  the  Circular  Theory  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  (KwtAuoji  Btwptas  Mertc&puv 
BiSKm  Bio).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedcs  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  only- 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon's  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
Jhe  same  time  as  its  gynodical  revolution  about  the 
earth  ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses (ad  fin.)%  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  ho  must  have  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant.  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Ilipparchus,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Lctronne  {Journal  de* 
Sawn*,  1821,  p.  712)  argues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagest  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optics.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedcs  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldebaran,  that  he  could  not  have  writU-u 
earlier  than  a.  d.  18b*.  Riccioli  (Almay.  Nov.  vol. 
i.  pp.  xxxii.  and  307)  suppose*,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poscidouius,  nnd  that  another  Cleomedcs  lived 
about  a.  n.  390. 

A  treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  another  on  the 
S/>hcrc,  attributed  to  a  Cleomedcs,  arc  said  to  exist 
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in  MS.  Vossins  (de  Nat  Art.  p.  180.  K)  conjec- 
tures that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on  //vwxm 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [ErcLHSBt] 

The  KiwAun}  &<upia  was  first  printed  in  Latin 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  foL ;  in  Greek  by  Con- 
rad Neobarius,  Paris,  1539  ;  in  Gr.  and  Lit  wits 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  BordigaL.  1605, 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Janni  Bake, 
with  Balfour's  commentary,  Ac,  Lugd.  Ban.  18*20, 
8va,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  8vo.  (» 
reprint  of  Bnke's  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Delambre,  J  list,  de  rAstron.  Andemu\  vol  i 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hist  Attrm.  p.  152;  Vsm 
de  Nat.  Art  p.  1 17,  a. ;  Fabric  BibL  Grate,  k 
p.  41.)  [W.F.&] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KAs^nn),  16th  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  born  to  Ansmmlndrs 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  hi* 
first  of  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Clfomhrrtai 
[Anaxandrideh.]  He  accordingly,  on  hit  fa- 
ther's death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  see* 
than  519  b.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  iL  p.  208.) 

In  b.  c.  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Ckaavoei 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  dedininf 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athens. 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  visit 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  is 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Polyene  > 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  oat  by  the  Per- 
sians with  Syloson.  Maeandriui  twice  or  thria 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  t» 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displayed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Geomems  ex- 
pressing his  admiration,  begged  he  would 
them.  Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  last,  in  fesi 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens'  weakness,  went  the 
ephors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stnngrrt  depsr 
ture.  (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  (ones  by 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Aia«s 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  straggle  be- 
tween Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocratkal  party « 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  pointed 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  wb» 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cykra.  He  «*■ 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  driving  oat,  in  p»T>',tJ- 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Caus- 
ed of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  I«f°»*-  Bat 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  ser»- 
polis  with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  sod 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions,  leans;  I « 
allies  to  their  fate.  In  shame  and  anger  he  t \u- 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  sad  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis,  however,  wbai 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  £ 
fused  to  proceed ;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaratus ;  and  on  this  the  otier 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  within*- 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  related  » 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter 
pie,  from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  sad  t& 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Spam  1 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  co entry*  Maw 
relations  with  Athens;  and  their  contents, 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  waicn 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyranty 
of  Hippias.  (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89-01.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Arista?**** 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  Imuaa*.  »'« 
brazen  map  and  his  accompanying  represents!)** 
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appear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  on  Cleomenes. 
He  demanded  three  day  a  to  consider;  then  en- 
quired *  how  far  wa»  Sum  from  the  sea."  Arista- 
goras  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said, 44  three  months* 
journey. *"  Hi*  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  suppliant's  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  had  his  daughter  Uorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  44  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm.'"  And  Cleomenes 
wi  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod.  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Gorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leouidaa :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing- tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
snd  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod.  viL 
239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.   Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages. 
Meantime  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
W«n  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleosis,  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
nctant  to  resist  hixn,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
hi*  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
menes  returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
*elf  with  Leo ty chides,  and  effected  his  colleague's 
demolition.  [Dkm aratu*]    (Herod,  vi.  49—66.) 
He  then  took  Leo  ty  chides  with  him  back  to  Aegi- 
na,  seised  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  tie 
hands  of  the  Athenians.    But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  cou sequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Thessaly.    Shortiv  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re- 
tain with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur- 
vive his  recall.  He  was  seized  with  raving  madness, 
uid  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one's  face  whom  he 
B*t ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
wt  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
•lashing  (nor  axop&tvwv)  his  whole  body  over  with 
it  (Herod,  vi.  73—75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  bis  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  land  (the  Orycw),  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
nsent*  invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
*»  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
&  limple  stratagem  the  whole  Argive  forces,  and 
Pursued  a  large  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  thorn  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  tho  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Argive  Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  op- 


posing his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76—84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  (•>  Tp  'EffSoVn),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Argos 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesilla.  (Pans.  ii.  20.  $  7;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  245  ;  Poly- 
nen.  viii.  33  ;  Suida*.*,e.T«A4©-»AAa.)  [Tblksilla.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pausanias, 
(iii.  4.  §§  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirlwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  bis  reign,  about  610  b.  c. 

The  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  father  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  nut  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  (ihro/iapyOTspoi),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.   Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes.    (Com p.  M 'tiller,  Dor. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  &  c  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  (Lvnttr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 
CLECMENES  II.,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Clcombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  IL,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  b.  c  370.    He  died  in  b.  c  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.    He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleohymus.    Acrotatus  died  duriug  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  A  reus,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.    [Arkus  I. ; 
Clronymus.]    (Died.  xx.  29 ;   Plut.  Agis,  3 ; 
Paua.  L  1 3.  $  3,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248  :  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp. 
213,214)  [P  S] 

"  CLEO'MENES  IIL,  the  31st  king  of'sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  B.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simplicity 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agio,  bnt  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  leas  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes,  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomencs  had  formed  the  design  of 
featuring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  (b.  c  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form ;  but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  Tain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Aenores,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  reise 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  imtond  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos,  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make!  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  B.  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seised  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  8parta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  be  hod  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  **  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbino,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,*  retorted 
Cleomenes,  **  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders."  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The 


Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  satisfied  with 
the  important  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Cleomenes,  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  sad 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Epbotv  HU 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Arstos  »  itci 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenus.  The  Ephors  imn,f- 
d  iately  sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Methydrioa, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  territori<-<>  of  Argot 
About  this  time  Aristomachus  succeeded  Arttnt 
a*  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  Mar,  227, 
a.  c),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  be  referred 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleouienes  by  the 
council  of  the  Achaean*,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Polvbiua.  Aristomachus  collected  an  srraj  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  bone,  with  which  he  set 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eagrr  and  hrav 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomarliu*  to  decline 
battle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Achaeaos  were  sever 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  probsbly 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  were  do 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  But  the  mors!  effcrt  sf 
this  affair  was  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  Gr> 
menes.  In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  became  sttu- 
tegos,  and  led  the  Achaean  forces  sgainst  Kb*. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  CWs* 
menes  met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  feat  «f 
Mount  Lycaenm,  in  the  territory  of  Mejalopohs, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  It  wssst 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed ;  but  ke  bad 
only  fled  ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  amy,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  revolu- 
tionized its  constitution  by  making  the  meuwa 
citizens.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  fara* 
tion  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  step* 
against  th'e  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  but  be  so  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  them  ;  they  were  however  in ttif- 
ticult  position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth  ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  like 
Agis.  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  em- 
ployed— and  when  waa  a  Spartan  ephor  beard  d 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ?— but  the*  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carry  in?  en 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  into  thepositi* 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  lesgse. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advsntsfe  "f 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Achaeans.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  |  10.)  Cleomenes  w* 
took  measures  t<<  strengthen  himvlf  against  tbea. 
These  measures  are  differently  represented  I* 
Phylarchus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleomenes,  whoa 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  sad 
by  Polybiua  and  Panaanias,  who  followed  Aram* 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Afi*» 
his  infant  son,  Eurydamidaa,  was  left  in  the  hasdi 
of  his  mother,  Agiatts ;  and  Airhidamas.  the 
brother  of  Agis,  fled  into  Me*vni.v  necordinc  *» 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  natum 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  amount 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  1.  §  3),  that  Altar 
damns  fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  CJee- 
menes.  Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  tt 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too,  accordr^ 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigation  ef 
Cleomenes.  The  falsity  of  this  fast  statement  b 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  »e»ei 
spares  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  b*» 
recklessly  he  was  abused  by  some  of  the  Achseffl 
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party.  Arcludamus  had  thus  become  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  was 
invited  bj  Cleomenes  to  return ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  alto  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybius. 
The  troth  cannot  now  he  ascertained,  but  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
'u>pe,  and  the  Ephors  every  thing  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Archidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo- 
menes, it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come ;  and 
thn%  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors-  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war ;  he  took  Leuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Aratus  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaean*  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (n.  c.  226— 225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law, 
Megistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Heraea  and  A  sea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenus,  lieleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  m  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  further  resistance.    He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.    All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  be 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephorate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
raiting  to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it.    He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.    In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Spbaerus.     The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Euclcidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.    In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achaeans  and  Cleomenes  for  the  supre- 


macy of  fJreece,  which  Poly  bins  cabs  the  Cleomenie 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  a  c  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sfcllasia  in  the  spring  of  n,  c  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Nicbuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence: — "  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved."  {History  qf  Home,  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sellasia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetcs,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  kings  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  be 
put  himself  to  death,  (b,  c.  221 — 220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iiL  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  hut  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Qeom^  Area.;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  Ac; 
Droysen,  Ge.sc/iicAtc  der  Heilcnismux,  voL  ii.  bk.  ii. 
c  4  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  Hi.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KA«o*t«Vns),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponneaian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
(a.  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
in.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II-,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  III.,  n.  c  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
$  12 ;  Aoxsipolia IIL,  Clbombrotus  II.)  [P.S.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomnreh 
of  the  Arabian  district  (v6fws)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (a.  c 
331.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Arrian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  solely  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  which  was 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  neighbouring 
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countries,  he  at  first  forbad  its  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  but,  when  the  nomarehs  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  corn,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
corn  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  up 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month's  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopus  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
n  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (a  c  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  zealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomcnes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hypsrch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  favouring  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
iil  5,  vii.  23;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Q.  Curt.  ir.  33.  §  3  ; 
Pseud- Aristot  Oecon.  ii.  34,  40 ;  Dem.  e.  D%o- 
nysiod.  p.  1258  ;  Pans.  i.  6.  §  3;  Diod.  xviii.  14  ; 
Droysen,  Gttckichte  Ate*,  pp.  216,  580,  Nackfotg. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  KaBapnal  of  Empedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhcgium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (Nubex, 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  hare  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletus,  and  Lamynthius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  Tbe  allusions  of  other  comodian* 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
Mcleager.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrocles, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (naioaysrytic^r),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KA«<^m*),  the  name  of  a 


CLEOMENES. 

physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  lis  Sfmp&ioec* 
(vi.  8.  §  5,  e<L  Tanchn.)  as  giving  his  opinion  on 
tbe  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  Utistu, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.      [W.  AG.) 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  onlvbr 
Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  s  gnwp 
the  Thespiades,  or  Muses,  which  was  placed  by 
A  sin  i  us  Pollio  in  his  building  at  Rome,  periapt 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hUL  This  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  crlebritT 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interestinf  to  u. 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statues,  tke 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  tunic  in  the  foUowing 
inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOA.IPOT 
A0HNAIO2  EnOESEN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  andeserredlT 
considered  as  a  modern  imposition,  espebaflv  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  fain  have  claimed  s 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indkstn 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomena; 
and  the  letter  ft  gives  likewise  an  external  prews 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  diameter 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subseqoeat  to  a  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  bis  age. 
Mummius  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  and  Clrcswws 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  ac  US. 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  besn 
tiful  statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidinn  statue  of  Praxiteles;  and  MiDer* 


opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  arwt 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  wpposraoo. 
have  lived  between  B.c  363  (the  age  of  Pnuuteks) 
and  b.  c  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Cieomtntt,  thenar 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statu  ia  tbe 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  tbe  name  of  Gee- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  fa""*"""- 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  haw 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  art* 
calls  himself 

KAEOMENH2 


ABHNAIOZE 
riOIHZEN. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  ApoJ^ 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son  ;  for  tbe  name  of  Geo- 
menes  is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  **  «» 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  haw  w« 
his  father;  and  nothing  was  more  coimdod  sntt 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  w 
father's  profession.  But  it  is  quite  ™r***£ 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  nude  t* 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  H?** 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Romu 
armies  into  Greece.   The  younger  Clesmeaes  nw* 


therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequent!*  * 
B.  c.  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  hstu 


Cynosct'phalac.  We 
about  a.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the  ««■* 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  basso-relievo  at 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  vI  _ 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  K-xE0Mf? 
EriOIEL    But  we  are  not  able  to  decide  wt*U" 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  father,  or  to  the  son, 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  « 
pubhshed  by  Raoul-Rochcttc.  (.V. 
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Oretttide,  pL  xxx.  p.  130.)  The  inscriptions  of  four 
itatues  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  are  of  a 
very  doubtful  description.  (Visconti,  Oeurres  di- 
frnw,  toL  ill  p.  1 1  ;  Thiersch,  Epochens  p.  288, 
fa.)  [I*  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES  (KAmm«tt<(8»ii)-  1- The 
*ixtb  of  the  family  of  the  Asclcpiadae,  the  son  of 
C'ruamis  I.  and  the  father  of  Thcodorus  I.,  who 
lived  probablv  in  the  tenth  century  B.  r.  (Jo. 
Twtxes,  OW.'vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  Dibl.  Graec. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  ret.) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the 
ton  of  king  Crisamis  II.,  and  the  father  of  Theo- 
dora* IL,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tunr  a  c  (Paeti  Epist.  ad  Arituc^  in  Hippocr. 
r>ro,  toL  iii.  p.  770.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (KAtwv),  the  son  of  Clcaenetus,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
( Aristoph.  EqviL  1 30,andSchol.),  Kucrates  the  flax- 
h'll*r,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
m<*t  trusted  and  popular  of  the  people's  favourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(a  c  428—422)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  ■ 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  classes, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
kwdi  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.   The  latter  days 

Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippas,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor- 
tured by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (or?X*«l» 
oftuw  KAtcrri,  ap.  Plut.  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  {ibid.  35)  Cleon's  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
*ay.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
tare  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
m  general. 

Id  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
^tablisbed  fairly  as  demagogue.  (t£  Ufav  mpd 
roAi)  iP  T£  T&T*  Tidaviirraros,  Thuc  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion,  —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
*  speaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Cleon's  position 
and  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscru- 
pulous use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  **  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
f«r  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
doable."  (Thuc,  iii.  36—49.) 


The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  u  Babylonians." 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
franchise  U*vlas  ypcufdt),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  377,  502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'Inr««i),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  6,  comp.  Schol.,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirl  wall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
-  after  the  representation  of  the  Knights.  (llisL  of 
Greece*  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen's 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  a.  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troexcn,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good  ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them  ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.  (Thuc.  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade  - 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  false  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissioner*  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  bad  lieen  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  nt 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt.  What  follows  is  highly  character- 
istic Cleon,  not  hnving  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  the 
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matter  treated  as  tenons,  began  to  be  disconcerted 
and  back  out.  But  it  was  intolerable  to  spoil  the 
ioke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  insisted  that 
he  should  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  Aud  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble failure  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  on  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[Dkmosthknks.]  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc  iv.  27—39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  b.  c.  424,  appeared  M  The 
Knights,**  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice ;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  fur  as  to  receive  the  first 
prize.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Kcclesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  a  c.  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  i*  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicaat's  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Biickh,  PuU.  Econ.  of  Athens^ 
bk.  it  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enrichcr  by  his  judicial  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  close  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  tho  year's  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
.him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  tip  to  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brasidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targctecr.    (Thuc  v.  2,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  wont  faults  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  tho  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations  ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  aud  the  throne  of  Pericles  was  at 
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last  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenes.  How  far  w* 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  far  the  can*  el 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  w 
say  ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  aid  (Pitt 
A'tcticu,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gran:/ 
and  aeemliness  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  s 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gesticulation,  tar- 
ing open  his  dress,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  runaiaj 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  probably,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  thai  the 
title  Paphlagonian  ( ncupkacyiZ*,  from 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  HU  povtr  ui 
familiarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  s  story 
(Plut.  Xiciat,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  peafle 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  nwuoc, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  vita 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  put  d 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  u  for,"  said  he,  *  to- 
day I  have  no  time :  I  am  entertaining  sow 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed,** — a  request  *hiti 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanes.  The  passages  in  to- 
other plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  s*4 
those  quoted  from  the  Acharmans,  are,  A'soa,  M% 
580 ;  /fa«a«,  569—577.  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEON  (KAlwr),  literary.  1.  Of  Crwm,ta* 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Air> 
nauts  ('Apywavrucd)%  from  which  Apolkci»Ri> 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (Sefcol  » 
ApoU.  Iihod.  i.  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  rhetorician,  lind  »' 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  tie 
century  b.  c.    (PluL  Lift.  25.) 

3.  A  Magnesias,  appears  to  have  been  a 
losopher,   from  the  quotation  which  Paassaos 
makes  from  him.  (x.  4.  §  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  GreA*  £ 
the  traiu  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  food  arv 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  wl»" 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (a  f- 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject  (Curt.  riu.  3. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mention*  hi»; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ami- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  w 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Svraci'sk,  a  geographical  writer,  Kt* 
tioned  by  Marcianus  (Peripl*s,  p.  63).  Hi* 
Tltpl  rmv  Kyi4p*v,  it  cited  by  Stephann*  By»« 
tinus  (*.  v.  *A<nris).  [i'.S-l 

CLEON  (KAlw),  an  oculist  who  most  b« 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chr> 
tian  era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsua,  {Dt  Mt> 
die  vi.  6.  5,  8,  1 1,  pp.  119-121.)  Saoe  * 
his  prescriptions  ore  also  quoted  bj  Galea  {/* 
Compos.  Mtdieam,  mr.  Aoco*,  iii.  1,  toL  ««■  f 
636),  Aetius  (Lih.  Malic,  ii.  2.  93,  *  Js 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  ttS), 
Aegineta.(Z)e/kA/«/.  vii.  16.  p.  672.) 

CLEON.    1.  A  sculptor  of  Skyon,  s  p^  « 
Antiphanes,  who  had  been  taught  by  Penny «»» * 
follower  of  the  great  Polycletus  of  Arp* 
r.  17.  §  1.)    Cleon's  ngc  is  determined  by  t« 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  nt  Olvmpia  executed  sit 
01.  98,  and  another  of  Drmukchns,  after  01 
(Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)    He  excelled  in  portrait-***** 
{phUosopkos,  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  u*p 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  several  athkuc  « 
are  mentioned  by  Pausania*.  (ri.  3.  $  *\  1 » 
9.  $  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  painter.  (Plin.  If.  A',  xxxv.  40.)  [L.  U.] 
CLEO'NE  (KAmwtj),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus,  from  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 
ponnosaa  wu  believed  to  hare  derived  iu  name. 
(Pans,  iL  15  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  74.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEONI'CA.  [Pausamas.] 
CLEONI'CUS  (KAssnicoj),  of  Naunactus  in 
Aetolia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  &  c.  217  ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
*>xf£«»©*  of  the  Achaean*,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
slave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  v.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Aetolian*,  employed 
him  aa  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject 
(v.  10*2.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lyciscus,  the  A  car 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolian*,  with  Chlaeneas,  to  excite  Laced  aem  on 
against  Philip,  a.  c.  211.  [Chlaknbas.]  [E.  E.] 
C  LEON  IDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  somo  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  f Evclkidbs.]  Hi*  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric  DM.  Grate,  vol.  iv. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'NYMUS  (KAeswi^oj).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 

lut- 


as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature, 
to  nous,  perjured,  and  cowardly.  ( Aristoph.  Aeh.  88, 
84)9,  Eq.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  352,  399,  663, 
&<l,   Vesp.  19,  592,  822,  /\w,  438,  656,  1261, 
At.  289,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  V.  H.  i.  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  &c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalf  The  king,  to  gratify  his  eon,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  1m?  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  hi*  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
Leuctra,  b.  c  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  (Xen.  IlelL  v.  4.  §{j  25—33;  Plut.  Age*. 
25,  28.) 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  Arcus  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  fathers  death,  B.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  bis 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  ac  303,  the 
Taren tines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lueaniana,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  succours  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  waa  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio* 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
Hid.  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  hi*  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilius ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Bubulcus  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
this,  abandoning  a  notion  ho  had  formed  of  freeing  i 
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the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Vencti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seised  and  garrisoned  Corcyra,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcyra.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  b.  c.  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acrotatcsj  Chklido- 
nis.]  (Diod.  xx.  104,  105 ;  Liv.  x.  2  ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  280 ;  Pans.  iii.  6  ;  Plut.  Agis,  3,  Pyrrk.  26, 
Ac.)  [K.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAeowdrjw).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager  (Horn. 
//.  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief. 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  L  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 
CLEOPATRA  (  KXtowdrpa  ).  1.  Niece  of 
Attalus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
b.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  Wing  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brazen  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  $  6.) 
Her  infant  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  I  c,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvL  93,  xvii.  2;  Plut.  Alex.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 

king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
B.  c  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegne  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvL  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
cjaim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenea 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut.  Emm.  3.)  Perdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  b.  c.  321 ,  her 
hand  w;u  sought  by  Cassander,  Ly*imachus,  and 
Antigonus.  She  refused,  however,  all  these  offers ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37  ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiocbua  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  193),  Code- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr. 
c  5 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochu*  after- 
wards repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Polyb. 
xx  viii.  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 

She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  death, 
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B.  r,  146,  she  seems  to  have  wished  to  place  on 
the  throne,  but  wns  prevented  by  the  accession  of 
her  brother,  Physcon  or  Evcrgetes  II.  (Ptolemy 
VII.),  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  son  was  murdered  by  Physcon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  was  soon  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Physcon's  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  avoid  the  hatred 
which  his  tyranny  had  caused,  she  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  ottering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  as  an  inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Phy  scon's  voluntary  exile,  she  lost  another 
son  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thycstean  fashion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this,  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  however, 
suspended  his  hostilities  against  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  against  his  disaffected  sub- 
jects, setting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  1,2;  Li  v.  Ep.  59 ; 
Diod.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wess.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
last-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Hal  as  (a.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (I  Mace.  x. 
57 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace  xi.  12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Khodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  ( Appian, 
Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Joseph  us 
(Ant.  xiii.  9.  §  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  Ins  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  (Appian,  Syr. 
69  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c  125)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
ottering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  bad  another  son,  by 
Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  surnamcd  Cyziccnua  from 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI,  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  4],  married,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
sons  she  chose.    She  was  compelled  by  her  people 
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to  choose  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lsthynu,  bat 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  faTosriw 
(Paus.  viii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  array  againit  L*- 
thyrus  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  tied,  and  put  to 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  allomnj 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cruelly. 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  his 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  to 
herself  put  to  death  by  him  ere  she  coold  *3«t 
her  object,  B.  c  89.    (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughterof  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No.  6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyrus,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  hU  mother, 
and  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  Auuocfcw 
IX.  Cysicenus,  who  was  then  in  arm*  atrxiast  hi* 
brother  Grypus,  about  B.  c  117,  and  aooWoiiy 
tampered  with  the  latter's  army.  A  battle  wk 
place,  in  which  Cysicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  »l* 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  was  besiegrd  aud 
taken  by  Grypus,  and  Cleopatra  was  surrender^ 
by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphjeaa, 
her  own  sister,  who  had  her  murdered  in  s  temp* 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxxix.  <M 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  nar- 
ried  her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  (No.  7] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remained  :a 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochus  XL  Ep- 
phanes,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eusrbc*. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  M»> 
potamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Sob. 
xvi.  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (.<•£ 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucullus'  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochu*  XUL 
Asiaticus.    She  is  more  generally  called  ! 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathynu,! 
called  Berenice.    [Bkrkmcx,  No.  4.] 

10.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
lemy  Auletes,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  a  c 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at 

her  father,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  b* 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brotae., 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  per»:ul 
charms  for  which  she  was  so  famed,  shewed  them- 
selves in  early  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appun(£ 
C.  v.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  brat 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  »: 
Alexandria  with  Gabinius.  Her  joint  reign  d*l 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothinus  aad 
Achilla*,  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  fn*i 
the  throne,  about  B.  c,  49.  She  retreated  w» 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  waici 
she  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  rrinsuu-  b*r. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  presented  itself;  t«r  »  l" 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pw*'1 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  me- 
ters between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (<->*• 
Ii.  C.  ill  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  0*v* 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  oerv' 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  request,  according  f> *'  °" 
tarch,  or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestine!;  dfertta 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  wa»  mH^t, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  m 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  snch  an  aacrn- 
dancy  over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  DicnCa»*W' 
(xiii.  35),  from  being  the  judge  between  hex 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  Accord** 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into 
apartment  in  a  Kile  of  cloth,  which  was  bro^  1 
by  Apollodorus  her  attendant,  as  a  present  u 
Caesar.    However  this  may  be,  her  plan  W 
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succeeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
Kgyptiana,  who  in  vol  red  Caesar  in  a  war  in  which 
be  ma  great  personal  risk,  but  which  ended  in  his 
favour.    In  the  course  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Li v.  Ep. 
112;  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  31 ;  Dion  Cats.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  rule.    She  was 
bowerer  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  Kime  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
riew  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  with  whom  she 
appears  to  hare  been  very  unpopular  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  married  to 
Lin. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naees,  which  tore  him  from  her  anus.    She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
npen  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  hare  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  (ad  Alt  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xliu*.  27),  and  Suetonius  (Caa.  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)     She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caeaar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  a  c.  44.    She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.   Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
•ome  contemporaries  [Caesarion]  ;  and  the  diame- 
ter of  CI  eopatnv  perhaps  favours  the  doubt.  After 
tbe  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassius,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.    She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar's  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
tae  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
railed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar's  murderers.    She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
"ghth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
e'°9uence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
*e  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.    We  read  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
!»<>»  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  wore  re- 
inarkable  not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
'pWndcmr  and  profuse  expense.    One  of  these  is 
*J»  celebrated  in  Athenacua  (iv.  29).    The  first 
u*e  Cleopatra  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  who  had 
onct  »ct  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  (Appian,  B.C. 

8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
"tob-my,  »ho  seems  to  have  made  away  with  bc- 
f°fe  by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
"cr  generals,  Serapion,  who  had  assisted  Cassius 
Conl»ry  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 


I person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
I  perished  in  Egypt.  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples  ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
tho  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  {Ant.  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  hia  army.  lie  then  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  failed,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia's  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  aa  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers. and  succeeded.  (PluL  Ant.  53.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  I  sis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33,  1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdea,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  41  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian "  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antony's  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  was 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  L  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Athens  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  farce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  famous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c  31)  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
tics,  Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  I.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
the  way.    Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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made  her  way  to  Alexandria,  the  harbour  of  which 
she  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
sounding,  as  if  victorious,  fearing  an  outbreak  in 
the  city.  With  the  same  view  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.  She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
sent  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  6.)  She  had  also  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  lied  Sea,  at  Dion 
as*erts,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intended  to 
draw  her  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  failed.  She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
his  enemy.  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  her  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  ber  kingdom.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar's  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony's  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.  She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassius,  li.  6,  8 — 11;  the  same  facts 
for  the  most  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  less  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her ;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  his 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
in  readiness.  Augustus  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  li.  12,  13,  and  Plut. 
Ant.  83).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  railed 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
only  "bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence." Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
hutce  of  her  goalcrs,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
for  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  This  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14  ;  Plut.  Ant.  85, 
86),  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  most 
writers.  (Suet.  Ang.  17  ;  Galen.  Theriac  ad  Pit. 
p.  460,  ed.  Basil;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  87.) 

Cleopntra  died  in  it  c.  30,  in  the  thirty  ninth 


CLEOPATRA. 

year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dnnstj 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  She  had  three  children 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  wm 
twins  and  Ptolemy  surnamed  Philadelphia.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambition  si«l 
voluptuousness.  History  presents  to  us  the  former 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  Uttrr  being  fcwjwotljr 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it  la 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  lavish  exptust, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grandrnr  that  somewhat 
refines  them.  (See  PUn.  //.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  U> 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  arrogance  was  u>- 
bounded,  and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  I* 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned,— s  Camr 
with  a  woman's  caprice.  Her  talents  wen?  great 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  lamruage*  w*  P> 
culiarly  remarkable  (Pint  AuL  27),  of  which  the 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  reasws- 
able  from  the  fact,  that  her  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  ma 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian ;  tad  ia 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scene*  «  ** 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  resmrea. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergaoiu*,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  mij 
and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  power  of  using  it,  her  attractive  manner*,  sad  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  hr 
Plutarch  [Ant.  27)  to  a  many-stringed  mstnosm', 
arc  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  TV 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admirsb  y 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  her  defeat 
The  following  coin  represents  the  hesi  of  An- 
tony on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverie. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  sSJ 
Cleopatra,  was  born  with  her  twin  brother  AW 
ander  in  B.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  to* 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Aixxa* 
dkr,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  B*v 
till  her  marriage  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidis,^- 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  H.  c.  46,  when  quite  s  mf, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  11  15;  Plut  ilsl.1..) 
Bv  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  PvJrmy. 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Drt»ui, 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governs  sj 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  rei«v. 


12.  A 

T francs,  king  of 
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b^-n  a  woman  of  preat  courage  and  spirit  (Plat. 
£~22;  Appian,  MUX  108  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

IS.  A  courtezan  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Tac. 
Anu,  xi  80.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epi/rara  relating  to  ber.  (Epig.  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.J 

CLEOPATRA  (IttseWvpa),  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  (  KoopwriiroV,  or  Koo~u.7rru<d), 
who  moat  hare  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Galen,  De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Loco*, 
i.  3.  toL  xii.  p.  446*.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid.  i.  1, 2,  8,  pp.  403, 432, 492, 
De  Pomd.  et  Men*,  c  10.  toI.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(IaL  Medic.  iL  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 
neta.  (De  Re  Med.  iii.  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
tir*t  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
whenever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  per&onal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
an  epitome  of  which  is  to  bo  found  in  Caspar 
Wolf's  Volume*  Gyuaeaorum,  Ac.,  Basil  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4ta  [W.A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS(KAso>«rroj).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  B.  c.,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenes  (Cael.  AureL  De  Moth.  A  cut.  ii.  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mnemon.  (GaL  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
*  Epid.  ///.**  iL  4,  iii.  71,  vol.  xvii.  pL  i.  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  teem*  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvi. 
&X  Celsus  (De  Medic.  iii.  14.  p.  51 X  Galen  (De 
Compos.  Medicam.  etc  Loco*,  ix.  6,  voL  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compos.  Mtdieam.  etc.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985  ;  Ihs  Antid.  ii.  I,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caeb'ns  Aurelianus(/)e  Mori.  AemL  iL  39,  p.  176). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Cluentius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
a  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  medicus  igno- 
bilis,  scd  spectatus  homo"  ( pro  Cluent.  16),  must 
»ot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.  A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  Demoxatus  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etruria.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KAf*p*r).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes (Han.  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meanness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(KM  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  u  Cleophon." 
(SchoL  ad  Arvdojih.  I.  c)  He  appears  throughout 
his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
»*  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (RkeL  i.  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instance;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  ocea- 
Mons  exercising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
Wa*  in  b.  c  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
Tery  (arourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Died.  xiii.  52,  53;  Wess.  ad  /or. ;  Clinton, 
H.  sub  anno  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
*h»t  a  pn&sage  in  the  **  Orestes"  of  Euripides, 
*hkh  was  represented  in  B.  c  408,  was  pointed 
*S*inst  Cleophon  and  his  evil  counsel.  (See  L  892, 


— icdwl  ryo"  dflirrarat  dnjp  Tit  d6vp6yknHriroft 
k.  r.  A.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginutae,  8.  c  40G,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (AristoL  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristopk  Ran.  1528  ; 
A  each,  de  FaU.  Ley.  p.  38,  c  Ctet.  p.  75 ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece^  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  line  of  the  **  Frogs,"  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  B.  c  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext.  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fabricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
nnd  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c  Nicom.  p.  184,  c.  Agvr.  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  Hell.  L  7.  j  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  44  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (Ticsm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocratcs  also  (de  Pac  p.  174,b.) 
bo  is  classed  with  llyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manuiacturer.  (Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  (de  Arut.  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Mcineke,  Hist.  Crii.  Com.  Grace,  p.  171 
&c.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidns  (*.  r.).  He  ia 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Pott.  2,  22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  (\L\«nn6keu,ot\  a  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboca,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  B.  c  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
11;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEO'STHATUS  (KA*o'<rrparot),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  (de  Die  Sat.  c.  18) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Cklu'ctcrit,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Mctonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  toEudoxus.  Theo- 
phrastus  (de  Sign.  FIhv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil.  1 54 1 ) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Matricetas  of  Methymna  and  Phaeinus  of 
Athens,  and  says  that  Melon  was  taught  by  Pha- 
einus. If,  therefore,  Callistratus  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter,  which  however  is  not  clear,  he 
must  hare  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  (H.  Ar.  ii. 
8)  says,  that  A naximander  discovered  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  01.  58,  and  that  Cleostratus  after- 
wards introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
b.  c  548  and  432.  Hyginus  (I 'oil.  Astr.  iL  13) 
says  that  Cleostratus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Haedu  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  see  Geminua,  Elem.  A$tr.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Tecknuche  Chronologic  vol.  i.  p.  305; 
Schaubach,  GetcL  d.  Gr.  A$tron.  p.  1 96  ;  Petaviua, 
Doctr.  Temp,  ii.  2  ;  Fabric.  DM.  Gnuc.  voL  ii. 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XRNUS  (KA^twf),  was  joint-nuthor 
with  one  Democleitus  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybius  explains 
(x.  45-47^  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con* 
siderably  improved  by  himself.  See  Suidas,  a.  v. 
KAt6£*ros  «cu  Atj^o*icA«itot  hypa^ar  wool  wvpetiv, 
where  wtpreSr  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  edition*.  [E.  £.] 

CLE  PS  IN  A,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Genucia  gens. 

1.  C.  Genucius  Clefsina,  consul  in  b.  c  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  G urges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Blasio.  (Fasti.) 

2.  L.  Genucius  Clshsina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  rc  271  with  C.  Quinc- 
tius  Claudua.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai's  Excerpta ;  Appinn,  Santa.  9 ;  Polyb.  i. 
7 ;  Liv.  Epti.  15 ;  Zonar.  viij.  6 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7. 
§  15 ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  calls  the 
consul  Genucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (b.c.  270).  *  |No.  ].] 

CLETA.  [Cuarir.] 

CLIMACUS,  JOANNES  ('I-oW-fi  6  KAljuo- 
*os),  surnamed  the  Learned  (d  SitoAcurrurdr),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  acra,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KAf/ui£  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,  he  lived  during 
forty  years  with  monk*  of  the  mo-4  rode  and  illi- 
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terate  description,  till  he  w  as  choaen  abbot  of  die 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  m 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.    The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  bat 
it  was  probably  in  the  besinnine  of  the  seventh 
century,  (a.  D.  606?)    The  life  of  (lisaacu, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
ia  contained  in  44  Bibliotheca  Patrom  Maxuaa,"  in 
the  **  Acta  Sanctorum,**  ad  30  diem  Marui,  ia  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacus,  and  in  *  Jotan- 
nis  CUmnci,  Johnnnis  Damasceni,  <t  Jubaniin 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,**  &.c~,  ed.  Johannes  Vkartiui, 
Jesuita,  TournaL,  1664,  4to.    Two  works  of  Cli- 
macus, who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  religioai  sib- 
jeeta,  have  been  printed,  viz. : — 1.  **  Seala  Parv 
diai"  (KAM),  addressed  to  John,  abbot  of  ta« 
monastery  of  Raithu,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  mean*  of  attaining  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  perfection.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Ambrosia*,  s 
Camaldulensian  monk,  was  published  at  Venirr, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  «itb 
an  exposition  of  Dion v situ,  a  Carthusian  friar; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.    The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Eliaa,  aidhuiihop  of 
Creta,  was  published  together  with  the  wwk  of 
Climacus  cited  below,   by  Malthaeuf  liaJenH, 
Paris,  1633,  foL    It  is  also  contained,  logftbr-r 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Ehav  is 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patrum.   In  some  MS&. 
this  work  has  the  title  flAaVwt  n**n—rmL,  v 
Spiritual  Tables.    2.  -  Liber  ad  PastamaT  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times ;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  te> 
sion  was  published,  together  with  the  *  Sola 
Paradisi**  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archba!.^  Has 
by  Raderus  mentioned  above,  Paris,  1633,  fcl 
Both  these  works  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  by  Maximo*  Marpj 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice, 
BibL  Graec.  ix.  p.  522,  Ac. ;  Cave,  HuLLLvL 
L  p.  421,  ad  an.  564  ;  Hamberger,  Jmai'uM 
XachricJdcn  t  on  gcJchtien  A/o*«rm,  vol.  iii.  p. 
467.)  [W.P.] 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  sunume  of 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  o 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  explanau.'D 
given  by  Lactantiua  (de  Fait.  Heiig.  L  20),  that  ire 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (CW» 
mart  ma),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  **•  sim 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tarius,  «* 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etyui<>l<>j;><^  ipew 
lationa  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  sn- 
cienta.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (//•  $• XT- 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  deriwi 
from  the  ancient  verb  cioare  at  chert,  to  • 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  » 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  worship  " 
Venus  Cloacina,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tsum 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  agninst  each  "tbrr  •* 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  woonea,  ssd 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  being**"** 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  punned  the**!"'' 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  *bkb 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of 
Cloacina.  The  supposition  of  some  modern  wnfers 
that  Cloacina  has  reference  to  the  purity  of  k«e.  * 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modem  now- 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quit* 
(  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Horn,  it  p.  249.)   f>  M 
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CLODI  A'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AH. 
L  1 9),  is  the  tame  as  Cn.  Cornelias  Lentulas  Clo- 
disuius.  con»nl  a  c  72.  [Lestulus.] 

CLO*Dl  I  S,  another  form  of  the  name  Clauttius, 
just  as  wc  find  both  camie-r  and  coder,  daustrum 
and  rlottrum,  cauda  and  coda.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gens,  adopted 
exclusively  the  form  Ciodius,  others  were  called  in- 
differently, sometimes  Claudius  and  sometime*  (Jto- 
diuM  -  their  lives  are  given  under  CLAUDIUS. 

CLO'DIUS.  l.Ap>  lysician,  who  must  have  lived 
in  the  first  eentnry  a  c.,  a*  he  was  a  pupil  of  As- 
clepiades  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  is  quoted 
by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (iJe  Morb.  Ckron.  iv.  9, 
p.  545  ;  Dt>  A/or*.  Acut.  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
ference to  aacarides. 

2.  L.  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicus  to  poison  Dinea  in  the  first 
century  a  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  (  ;to 
Clam/,  c.  14)  **  phamuicopola  circumforaneus," 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
though  it  is  scarcelr- probable.  [W.  A.  O.] 
CLO'DIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.  [ Bithynicus, 
and  Claudius  No.  6,  p.  775, b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICl'NUS  [Licinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER,  [Msc«a] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinali*.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRI'NUS.  [Turrinus.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages  given  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages:  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment.    Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with 
a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse- 
back, which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  far  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia.  (Liv. 
n.  13;  Dionys.  t.  33;  Plut.  Poplie.  19,  IUustr. 
Fern.  s.rv.  Valeria  et  Ctoeiia;  Flor.  i.  10;  VaL 
Max.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Vir.  11L  13 ;  Dion 
Cass,  in  Bekker't  Anted.  L  p.  133.  8 ;  Plin.  //.  AT. 
xxxiv.  6.  f.  13;  Virg.  Aem.  viii.  651  ;  Juv.  riii. 
265.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gentes  minores, 
and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  t.  v.  Cloelia.) 
The  name  of  the  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
been  C.  Cluilius  or  Cloelius.  He  led  an  army 
against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tulius  Hostilius, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
fom  duilia.  Fossae  Cluiliac,  or  Fossae  Ctoeliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus 
Fuffetius  as  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whoso 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
called  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  story  of  the  Alban 
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army  cncaiupiug  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23 ;  Dionys.  iii.  2-4  ;  Festus,  ».  r.  Cloeliae  Fossae; 
comp.  Liv.  ii.  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  22  ;  Nicbuhr,  vol. 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  SiciLUS,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog- 
nomen of  this  gens.   Sec  Cloklius  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
Cloulius  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Anion.  B.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plcbs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren- 
dered their  general,  Cloelius  who  adorned  ths 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  Cost. 1 1 -s  Gracchus. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  a  c.  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  fchut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  torn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Qui  net  ins  Capitolinus,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25 — 28 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (vol  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea — a  circumstance  quite 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenates,  in  a  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
I  at  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  calls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2; 
Plin.  //.A',  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KWar),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  tho 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebe*.  His  age  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  6*20  a  cA  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  tho 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  bo  ex- 
pected from  the  cornet  ion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  lie  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
he  composed  was  one  called  Elcoos.  To  him  are 
ascribed  the   invention  of  the  Apothetos  ai.d 
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Schoenium,  and  of  Upoa<f^lat.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  choral  song  in  which  he  used  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Hut.  de  Mus.  3.  p.*  11 32,  c,  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  f. ;  Heracl.  Pont.  p. 
140  ;  Pnus.  x.  7.  v  3.)  [P.  S.J 

CLO'NTUS  (KAp'woj).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495,  xv.  340;  Diod.iT. 
o7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  tbe  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Turous,  and  the  other  by  Messapus. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
$5)  [L.S.] 
CLOTHO.  [Moirar.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tins  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statius  Albius  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  fluent.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  Ort-lli's 
Onomofticon  TuUianvm,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurius  Melinus,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sassia,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  (Pro  Clumt.  5.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropius  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  tbe  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
h.  c  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  CluenUus  himself,  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla's  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
Ii.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  /.  c;  comp.  Cic,  de  Dir.  i.  33; 
Vnl.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  I^nrinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  bl  c  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  (Pro  Clment,  5.) 

In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Aritus  uniformly  appears  instead  of  //u/n/u*,  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
mined,  that  Habitus  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  19.  s.  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  tbe  reading  is 
found  to  be  A  bit  us.  According)}',  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomasticon.  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  (Rhtinudic$  Must  wn  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  I  .annum,  born  about  a.  c.  103. 
(Pro  ClueuL  5  )  In  B,  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
The  cause  was  beard  before  a  certain  C. 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  filing  pr*. 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  criouml 
judices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  from  th< 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  before  the  trad,  a  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  general  credit, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  practised  by 
those  interested  in  the  result  Accordingly,  when 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  very  small 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  oouri- 
ously  bad  character,  when  it  became  known  that 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregnlarly  intro- 
duced, and  had  voted  against  the  defendant  with- 
out hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  all,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  sf  tae 
most  infamous  of  the  judices  who  bad  ceiiden'.r«i 
Oppianicus  bad  actually  received  a  large  tun  of 
money  for  distribution  among  his  fellows,  tbe  be- 
lief became  universal  that  Cluentius  had  by  tat 
foulest  practices  obtained  tbe  conviction  of  so  in- 
nocent man.  Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  most  uneqni vocally.  No 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  inflicting  ton- 
dign  punishment  on  the  obnoxious  judices.  Junius 
the  judex  quaestioni*,  a  man  rising  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence, was  forced  by  tbe  popular  clamour  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  others  d 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  censors,  aid 
the  Judicium  Junuinum  or  AlUunyn  Jtuitm* 
became  a  by-word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteoo* 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  adran- 
tnge  of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  when  in- 
sisting, at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  the  netrsuty  J. 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  which  had  thus  sullied 
tbe  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  (In  Verr.  act 
i.  10,  13—61,  produnim.  10;  Pseud*- Ascwl  w 
Verr.  act  L  p.  14]  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  39i,  si 
Orelli.) 

Eight  years  after  these  events,  in  a.  c.  66\  Cla- 
entius  was  himself  accused  by  young  Opptaoico*, 
son  of  Statius  Albius  who  had  died  iu  the  tntenal, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  which, « 
was  allege*!,  had  proved  successful.    The  attack 
was  conducted  by  T.  Accius  Pisaorensis;  the  de- 
fence was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  us* 
praetor.    It  is  perfectly  dear,  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  thu 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  above  charges,  and  from  tbe  meagre 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, that  comparatively  little  iniporunc*  »** 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  were 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  bnng- 
ing  Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  aod  that  bis 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  success  abn»t 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  was  known  t» 
exist  in  men's  minds  on  account  of  the  Jmdicum 
Junianmm, — a  prejudice  which  had  ^lreaJ y  nrotfd 
tbe  ruin  of  many  others  when  arraigned  of  various 
offences.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  <»•" 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  bis  opening  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  bearer*, 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  circuni-u:;cr* 
connected  with  the  previous  trial,  and  the  pnn»h- 
ments  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
judices.    Consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  u> 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  jeitc.fi 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  audience  wiib 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  to  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  the  elder 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  "wa- 
sters of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  "invetrrsi* 
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in  rid  La "  which  hod  taken  such  deep  root  against 
hi*  client.    Following  the  example  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  divide*  the  subject  into  two  heads  :  1.  The 
inridia  or  prejudice  which  prevailed.  2.  The  cr  linen 
or  specific  offences  libelled;  but  while  five-sixth* 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removing  the  for- 
mer, the  hitter  is  dismissed  shortly  and  contemp- 
tuously as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.    A  critical 
analysis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Illair  upon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  oration  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
intricate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  exposition  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in- 
volved and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  arc  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  every  circumstance  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.    We  are  told 
(Quintil.  ii.  17.  $  21),  that  Cicero  having  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
spread  a  mist  before  the  judices;  but  so  artfully 
are  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  to 
discover  the  suspicious  and  weak  points  of  the 
narrative.    In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
phism in  the  reasoning,  which  may  involve  impor- 
tant consequences.     It  is  freely  confessed  that 
bribery  bad  been  extensively  employed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
candour  that  this  bribery  must  have  been  the  work 
either  of  Cluentius  or  of  Oppianicus;  it  is  fully 
proved  that  the  latter  bad  tampered  with  Staienus, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
associated  with  him;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
triumphantly  drawn,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
guilty,  Cluentius  must  have  been  innocent.  But 
another  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  successful ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself,  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  years  before.  (/*  Verr. 
Act  L  13.)    Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  arose  from  the  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
bttle  reserve  ;  and  Accius  did  not  fail  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenuity  it 
displayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma.   Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tius must  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero highest 
efforts.  (Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  I.  §  61.)    [W.  R.] 
CLU'/LIUS.  [Cloklia Gbns and  Cloblius.] 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Clovti],  a  Capuan 
courtesan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.    She  earned  the  good- will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  secretly  supplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  food.    When  Capua  was  taken,  &  c  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
»  tpecial  decree  of  the  senate.   (Li v.  xxvi.  33, 
34.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLU'  VI  US,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Campanian 
origin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned  :— 

1.  C.  Cluvius  Saxula,  praetor  in  b.  c.  173, 
•id  agiii  i  in  B  c  173  praetor  peregrinus.  (Liv 
Si.  22,  33,  xliL  1.) 

2.  Sr.  Cluviuh,  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  had  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xlii.  9,  10.) 
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3.  C.  Cluvius,  legate  in  b.  c  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliv.  40.) 

4.  C.  Cluviub,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  was  judex  in  a  suit  between  C 
Fannius  Chacrea  and  Q.  Fluvius,  about  b.  c  76. 
(Cic  pro  Rote.  thm.  xiv.  14—16.) 

5.  M.  Cluvius,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Puteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  In  ac 
31,  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Therm  us,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individuals.  In  bis  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicero.  (Cic 
ad  Alt.  vi.  2,  ml  Fam.  xiii.  56,  ad  AU.  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cluvius,  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  c.  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  B.  c  45  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  lands 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  (Ad  Fum.  xiii.  7.) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  funeral  oration  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  (Orelli, 
Inter.  No,  4859.) 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caesar  Die.  Txa.;  its  reverse  Pallas,  with  C. 
Clovi  Pbabp. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Rurus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d. 
45.    (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  1  ;  SueL  Afor.  21 ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)    He  was  governor  of  Ilispania  in 
the  time  of  Galba,  B.  c  69.  (Tac.  Hut.  18.)  On 
the  death  of  Oalba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  be  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  Vitollius.    Hilarius,  a  frccdman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself.    He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  Dro- 
vince.   (Tac.  Hut.  ii.  65.)    Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(Hist,  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  eloquence,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.    (Suet.  Ner.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lxiiL  14.)    It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.    (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2; 
Plin.  Ep.  is.  19.  §  5.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

CLY'MENE  (KAiBWni).  »•  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys,  and  the  wife  of  Japctus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  351,  507  ;  comp.Virg. 
Geary,  iv.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  ix.  68  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  156.)  ,  M 

2.  A  daughter  of  I  phis  or  Minyas,  and  the  wife 
of  Phvlacus  or  Cephalus,  by  whom  she 
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mother  of  Iphidus  and  Alciraede.  (Paus.  x.  29. 
S  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi.  325 ;  SchoL  ad  Apollod.  Hhod. 
i.  45,  230.)  According  to  Hesiod  (ap.Eustaih.aJ 
Horn.  p.  1689 ;  comp.  Or.  Met.  i.  756,  ir.  204), 
she  was  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac- 
cording to  ApoUodorui  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Ataknte 
by  Jasus. 

3.  A  relatiTe  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  //.  Hi. 144  ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  3,  t.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis- 
tributed, Clymene  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lcsche  of  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  26.  g  1  ;  comp.  Or. 
Her.  xvii.  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  47; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  71;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  $  l,&c;  Pans. 
x."24.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CLY 'MENUS  (KXvuwoi).  1 .  A  son  of  CardU 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  v.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vL  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoenus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argoa,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  ho  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalycc  He  entertained  an  unnatural  love  for 
bis  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father's  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenns 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthcn.  EroL  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya,  (Paus.  ix.  37.  $  1, 
dec  ;  Apollod.  iL  4.  $  1 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  154 ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  $  3 ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
98 ;  comp.  Althaea.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  (  KKweupj^arpa  %  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Led  a,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoc,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,  &c.)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Agamem- 
non, Abgisthus,  Okkstk-h.  [L.S.] 

CLYTIE  (KAvt/ij),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  Theog.  352  ;  Or.  Met.  ir.  305  ; 
Pans.  x.  30.  $  1 ;  Txetx.  ad  LyeopK  421.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'TIUS  (KKvrtos).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  ciders.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1 47,  x v.  4 1 9  ;  Pans, 
x.  14.  §2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oecbalian  king  Eurytua,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  86;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
TVwA.  355 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  ri. 
17.  §  4  j  Ov.  Met.  v.  140;  Apollod.  i  6.  §  2  ; 
Virg.  Am.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)  [L.S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAvrof),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  124,  170;  Ov.  Met, 
r.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAlror),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  native  city.  The  two  passages  of 
Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  540,  <L,  xir.  p.  655,  b.),  ia 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  must  be  asrhnnated  to 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAirres  ia  the  fira 
or  KXsiror  in  the  second,  for  it  is  dear  dot 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  snd 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  passage  of  Dmpnea 
j  Laertius  (L  25), — ical  odror  Si  a^ifffir,  art  'Hi'«i- 
A«Aijt  IcrofHt,  k.  t.  A., — Menagins  propose*,  witb 
much  show  of  probability,  the  substitaoon  rt* 
KAvrot  for  enWr,  as  a  notice  of  Thales  wosJd 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  Muetas. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
assertion  of  Voasius  (de  Hurt.  Grate  p.  91,  ed. 
Westermann),  that  Clytus  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerias  Maii- 
mus  to  which  be  refers  (ix.  3,  extern,  §  1 ),  sptsfa 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  IE  E.J 

CNA'OIA  {K»ayU)%  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  Cnageus,  a  Laronian,  who  accompa- 
nied  the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  against  Aphtdaa, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  as  s  sbrr, 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  be  served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis ;  but  be  escaped  from  thence  with 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  static 
to  Sparta.   (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  3.)  [LS  ] 

CNEMUS  (Knvuf),  the  Spartan  high  admiral 
(vavapx.o%}  in  the  secmid  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii 
war,  B.  c  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacyntliiu 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hopiites  ;  but,  afvr 
ravaging  the  island,  was  obliged  to  retire  witboat 
reducing  it  to  submission.    Cneraus  was  contnro^ 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regu- 
lar term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  vu 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  command 
(b.  c  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  bopbtea  sg*a 
to  co-operate  with  the  Am  brae  tans,  who  wished  to 
subdue  Acarnania  and  to  revolt  from  Athena.  Fie 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Arobrsconi  sad 
their  barbarian  allies,  invaded  A  car  ranis,  and  pe- 
|  netrated  to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  coos  err. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.    Meantime  the  Pele;*:)^ 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operaw  *id> 
the  land  forces,  bad  been  defeated  by  Pboraw 
with  a  far  smaller  number  of  ships.   Enraged  at 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  ineompeteoey  «f 
the  commanders,  the  Lacedaemonian*  sent  ont 
Timocrates  Bnisidas,  and  Lycophron  to  aswt 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  fighting  a  second  battle.   After  rrttung 
their  disabled  vessels  mid  obtaining  reinforcement* 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  ■* 
creased  to  seventy-five,  while  Phonnto  had  ©ay 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Nanpactus,  and  thougfe  the  L»«- 
ter  at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  awrly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gained  the  day.  *™ 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ship*  *  D:  J 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  &'ur 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Pel  ^ 
s  an  commanders  formed  the  design  of  wrpn»**# 
Peiraeeut,  and  would  probably  ha»e  auceeeied  » 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  failed  than  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  &-"c" 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice 
their  intention.  (Thuc  iL  66,  80-93;  I*"4-  » 
47,  Ac) 

CNEPH.  [Cni-phi*.] 
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CNl'DIA  (Kyrflo),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Carta,  for 
which  Praxiteles  made  his  celebrated  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  »tatue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Med  ice  an  Venus,  if  considered  by 
many  critic*  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Paus.  i  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxvi.  5 ;  Lucian, 
A  muw.  13 ;  Hirt,  AlytMol.  BUderh.  p.  57.)    [L.  S.] 

CNCPIAS  {Kyuw'uu),  of  Alorus,  an  officer 
who,  hating  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonus  Doson.  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathocles  and  Sosibius,  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
v  is  ion  of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  bv 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  a  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybius  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  seal.  (v.  63-65.)  [E.E.] 

CNOSSUS  (K*wea6s),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (ywypatpitcd  rrjr  Aaiat) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(ir.  262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
Hist  or.  (Sraee.  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann. )    [P.  S.] 

CNUPHIS  (K«w*ii),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo(xvii.p.562);  while  other  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(  K»-  r,<p).    Plutarch  (de  In.  H  th.  2 1 )  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thebai's,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.    This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  The- 
bai's worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  source*,  that  in  Thebai's,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Died.  i.  «7  ; 
Strab,  xvii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [  Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.    (Herod,  ii.  74.)    The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
{Prarp.  Ev.  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodne- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  iu 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent    It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cneph  was  a 
apiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  (Praep.  AY,  iii.  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
th*  world  (frqutovpydf)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion, a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand 
Cneph  produced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.    Most  mo- 
dern writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.    Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agnthodaemon. 
(Jabkmsky,  Pamth.  Aegypt.  I  4.)  L  U  S.J 


COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Groeco-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Gobidns,  Cobidius,  &c  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  **de  Pro- 
curatoribus  et  Defensibus"  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhukenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann's  The- 
saurus. Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  arc  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (Basil,  ed.  Heimbach, 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  Basil,  (ed.  Fabrut.) 
iii.  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and 
Stephanas,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo;  though  Nic.  Comnenus  (Pratnot.  Myskuj. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo.  (Ad  Nomocan.  i'kotii  in  Just,  ei 
Votll.  BiU.  Jnr.  Canon,  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  &c.) 
who  wrote  a  HswAlsw,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarez 
(Notit.  Basil.  §27)  says  that  Ant  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript. Some  fragments  of  the  WoivaAiov  nre 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecdota. 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hid.  Jnr. 
(iracco-Rom.  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Anecdota,  u  p. 
Ixxviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Snorts.  NotU.  Basil,  p.  137,  n. 
(«);  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  xii.  p.  563.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (KskoAot),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80 Hygin.  Fab.  44; 
Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  ».] 

COCCKIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle's  death  m  a.  d.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle's 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  48 ; 
Plut  <>ih.  16 ;  Suet.  Oth.  10,  Domit.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Ncrva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  family  bore  the  coguomen 
Nbrva. 

COCCUS  (Kinnos),  an  Athenian  orator  or  nlie- 
torician,  was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.),  a  disciple 
of  Iaocmtes,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (\6- 
yovs  brjTopiHois).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
M  one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
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Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans 
broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his 
two  companions,  and  withstood  alone  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  till  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Tiberinus  to  take  him  and  his  arms  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  comitium,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.  The  citizens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  deprived  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.  This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etruscan  haruspices,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
spot,  where  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  But 
their  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vulcanal  above  the  Comitium,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  related 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv.  5),  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writers  speak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi- 
tium, and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.  The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  1 1) 
— an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story ! 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horatius,  and  almost  all 
Roman  writers  tell  us, 

**  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
(Lit.  ii.  10;  Dionvs  t.  24,  25 ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2. 
§  1 ;  Flor.  L  10  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  deVtr.IlLU  ;  Plut. 
Poplic.  16  ;  Senec  Ep.  120,  &c.) 

Polybius  relates  (vi.  55)  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  of  Ancient  Home,  p,  43), 

with  moch  probability,  that  it  if  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  Livy  has 
transmitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glorv  to  Hora- 
tius alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Horattan  house.    (Compare  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  H oration  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cam.  Thaian. 
Avo.  OxR.  Dac  P.  P.  Rk«t.,  that  is,  Itnperator 
Caesar  Trajan  tu  An, rutins  Germanic**  Dacicitt 
rater  Patriae  rutituU,  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS,  sumaraed  CURO- 
PALATES  (T*4pyws  KMieot  6  KwpoiroAinfi), 
»  Ureek  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  curopa 
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late*,  lived  during  the  Utter  period  of  the 
tine  empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  cooqurtt 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.    He  has  compiled  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  mott  bar- 
barous Greek,  are  of  considerable  importance,  ins*- 
much  as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople.    The   principal  works  from  which 
Codinus  has  taken  his  accounts,  and  which  he  k» 
copied  in  many  instances  to  a  considerable  extent, 
are  those  of  Hesychiui  Milesios,  Glyeas,  Julias  Pol- 
lux, the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,&c.;  his  acrouau 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  Constantinople  sr? 
chiefly  taken  from  Phurnutus,  Joannes  Lydn 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  by  an  anonymous  suthor,  wbo 
in  his  turn  has  plundered  Theodorus  Lector,  I'spis, 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Marcellos  Lector,  and  othm. 
The  works  of  Codinus  are- 1.  n,pi  riei***- 
row  IlciAaT^uv  Kttv<TT(iVTivovw6\tcei  te*  Tier 
6<p4>i>ciu>y  rrjr  fttyaXns  *E««A*riai,  -  De  OrScui> 
bus  Palatii   Constantinopolitani  et  de  (Mhrii* 
Magnae  Ecclesiae."     Editions:   1.  by  Naddbu* 
Agmonius,  1588  ;  2.  the  same  reprinted  by  Jsbhu. 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  but  for 
some  foolish   motive   adopted  that  pseudonym. 
Both  these  editions  are  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivocal  lesmiw. 
had  carelessly  perused  bad  MS&,  and  tbougk 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  errors  and  negligences  be 
had  committed  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  sot  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  when  the  public  cari- 
osity required  a  second.    Junius  confounded  th» 
work  with  another  of  the  same  author  on  ux 
antiquities  of  Constantinople.    3.  By  Grefsrnu, 
Ingolstadt,  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSs. 
with  his  usual  care,  and  added  a  Latin  translation 
and  an  excellent  commentary  ;  still  this  edition  a 
not  without  several  defects,  since  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  barbarooj 
words  employed  by  Codinus,  and  of  which  tke 
glossary  of  Meursius  likewise  gives  either  sa  im- 
perfect account  or  none  at  all.    4.  By  Gear,  Psn* 
1 648,  fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byxanuw* 
Gonr  revised  both  the  text  and  the  translation, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Gretseros,  whkfc  be 
corrected  in  many  passage*,  and  to  which  be  added 
his  own  observations.    .=>.  By  I  mmanael  Bekker. 
Bonn,  1839,  8vou,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  tke 
Byzantines.    Thia  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  P«n» 
edition ;  the  editor  given  no  preface.   This  w*i 
of  Codinus,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  it  of 
great 
tine 
and 

Greeks,  as  the 


at  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byssa* 
e  history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  6*i 
1  ecclesiastical  titles  and  offices  of  the  at* 
Notitiae  Dignitatem  "  does  for  the 


II.  FlaperffoAal  i«  rs}s  flltKoo  rov 
wtfi  rme  varpim*  Ktorcmmrmrw^fn, 
cerpta  ex  Libro  Chranico  de  Originibas  " 
nopolitanis."  Editions:  1.  By  George 
1596,  8vo.,  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin 
tion.  -.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John 
1609,  8vo,  3.  By  Petrus  Lam  bed  as.  Pahs,  16W, 
fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  aftrrwsrds  re- 
printed in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Bysaabae*. 
I -am  beck,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  perused  the  be* 
MSS.  in  France,  revised  the  text,  and  added  s 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extensive 
tary  ;  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
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Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini.    This  work  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
(Byzantium) ;  after  thia  the  author  treata  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  on  the  size  and  situation  of  that 
city;  on  the  province  of  Adiabene(!);  on  the 
statue*,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensive  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.    If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  met  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453 ;  but  the  singular 
digression  respiting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  iuelf  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
h.i*  made  some  additions  to  it.     This  work  of 
Codinaa  is  likewise  of  great  interest  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
Oylliua,  u  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,'*  of 
which  a  very  good  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  8vo.,  to  which 
is  added  a  "  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nople as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius"  (translated  from  **  Notitia  Utriusque 
Imperii**),  with  the  notes  of  Psncirola,  After 
this  the  student  will  pemse  with  profit  Du  Cange's 
celebrated  work,  **  Constantinopolis  Christiana,** 
where  be  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinua, 

HI.  A  Greek  translation  of  **  Misaa  Scti  Gre- 
gnrii,  papae,**  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  8vov,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  **  Bibl.  Patrum  Max.** 

(Lambecius,  Vila  Cod  in  i,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus* Antiquities  of  Constantinople  ;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Gmec  xii.  57,  Ac)  [W.  P.J 

COIXJM  ANNUS.  [DarwusIII.J 

CO  DON.  Suarer  (NotU.  Basil.  §  27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Augustinuft.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  tilling  up  de- 
cencies in  one  title  of  the  authorised  collections 
of  civil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  tides.  (Heimbach,  Anscdota,  L  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Sim- 
res.  SatiL  Basil,  p.  101,  n.  n.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon anions 

the  Graeco- Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Knantiophnnes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  vepi  Inximtxpajniv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
k  the  name  Tipucitus  (Tivouit«tToj)  from  explain- 
what  (tQ  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
v  ««rreu)  ;  though  Heimbach  (Attecdota,  L  p. 
>)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Bapmii's  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
of  Suarex ;  but  Heimbach  (L  e.)  thinks,  that 
is  a  mere  fabrication  of  Nic.  Comnenus 
P.ipadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  false  reading  Bafioo  for  ♦osW  in  a 
of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
{Basil.  viL  p.  787.)  [J.T.G.] 

CODRA  TUS  (K69parot),  an  ancient  physician, 
twint,  and  martyr,  who  was  born  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ.    His  parents,  who  were 

of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citizens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Ada  Samctontm^  Mart.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
(Acta  SancL  I.  c  ;  Menolog.  Grate.  voL  iii.  p.  1 1  ; 
Bzoviua,  Nomendaior  Sanctorum  Professions  Medi- 
corum ;  Carpxovius,  De  Medici*  ab  Ecdssia  pro 
Sam-tit  habit  is. )  [W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (Ko8pof),  the  son  of  Melanthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  tho  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  about  b.  c  1068.  Gnee 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself,  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  tho 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eu  pat  rids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  hut 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  father  as  archon,  and  his 
brothers  emigrated  to  Ask  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycurg.  c  Leocr.  20  ;  VelL  Pat.  i.  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  Ac  ;  Paua.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Strah.  xiv.  p. 
633,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  (Edoa, 
viL  22,  x.  10  )  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichert  (Pott.  Lot.  Hdia.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Tiroagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epist.  L  19.  15);  whereas  Ih-rgk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Cornificius.  (Classical 
Museum*  vol.  i.  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1 )  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
M  Theseus.**  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.         [L.  S.] 

COELESTl'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifacius  IM  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  a.  d. 
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423,  and  retained  this  dignity  until  bis  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 


exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Kphesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pel  a  gian  ism  of  Caspian  us  [  Cassia  N  us]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Pnlladius,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  meant  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  "  Epistolae  Pon- 
tificum  Rnmanorum,"  published  by  Constant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051  —  1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Galland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.         [  W.  R.] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par- 
tisan of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  Pdayians  or  ('oeletttutu,  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  born  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (audit o- 
ruilit  m-koiadiaui),  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  D.  409  accompanied  Pelagius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  be  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  KphcMis,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Cbrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  liefore  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  alt  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these  I 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorius  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  4 1 8,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius,  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Constantius  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestinus, 


CORN  US. 

and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  Cmus- 
tinopk  by  a  proclamation  of  Tbeodositw.  printed 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitation!  of  Marisi 
Mercator.  [Mkacator.]  Coelestius  b  laentiased 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  onksows. 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  PrUjkv  and 
pears  to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  etitfc  uua»::c 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  hi»  Tautrt.aii 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  is  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  be  at  the  same  time,  with  great  actu-r*^ 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sssgit  to 
establish  these  principles  by  niotnphviical  sad  ■ 
priori  reasoning,  rather  titan  by  induction  tn»  the 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [Adcwstow; 
Pax ag i us;  Zommi's.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coekstins  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  l£pist<jloe  on  moral  sulw.v 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  follosvd  6* 
Contra  Truducem  Pecoati,  on  the  ©riiriu,  prpeo- 
tion,  and  transmission  of  sin.  published,  sppsxntlj. 
before  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  on  the  hVtt&r*. 
Augustin,  in  his  Dm  Perfection*  repbei 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  prc*«W 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  sees*,  tkfim- 
tionm,  or  perhaps  Ratiocbtaiumr*.  containing  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  msy  he  srithont 
sin.  The  Librlhu  FUri,  or  Confession  of  Fskk, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  as  from  the 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Pteeaio  Oriamah,  out  tf 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  orifissl 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augosiia. 
De  gewti*  PaJaettmu  (13, 14),  quotes  fins  stvenl 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  bower, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  bani*haeat  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  hi*  adherents; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  frora  l^taon- 
nople,  he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  rrply  u 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  is  as 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  sot  the 
whole,  of  the  Ratioeimatumfs  and  the  U*L  *  - 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  therep^ 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  tknv. 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  CoeJsstis*. 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  iilhtj 
scrtations  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  swb  « 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673. 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [CAXiJoswjfTAnn] 

COEXIUS.  [Ca«liw] 

COENUS  (K*i*s\  a  son  of  Pofeaonatei  »' 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  was  «n«  of  the  sbto 
and  roost  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  On** 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  antomn  of  *•  c 
334,  when  Alexander  was  iu  Caria.  and  sent*"* 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  beeu  recently  insrnsi  » 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  wintrr  *ith^ 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  toaamaatn 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  ssra#  <* 
thd  year  following,  Coenus  returned  at 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  st  Go***- 
lie  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander's 
and  distinguiahed  himself  on  various  "[J*^ 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  "Tr* 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  posh  his  o*q»*«*V~~ 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  UUae* 
strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  retunaaif.  11 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  follow  bit  advice.  But  n 
abort  time  afterward*,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  aetnally  commenced  its  return,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  hi*  death, 
bat  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenus  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  returning  m  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  beendestined  to  see  bis  native  coun- 


COLOTKS. 


ai3 


try  again.  (Arrian,  Amab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  it. 
16-18,  27,  r.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4  ;  Curtius, 

11.  10,  iii.  9.  ir.  13,  16,  t.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viiL  I,  10, 

12,  14,  ix.  3 ;  Diod.  xvil  57,  61.)        [L.  S.] 
COERATADAS  (KoiperraJas),  aTheban,  com- 

manded  some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  hannost  at  Bvxantium,  when  that  place 
was  beaieged  by  the  Athenians  in  ac.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Pharnabazu&,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixua,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coeratadaa,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [Clbarchoh.]    They  were  sent  to 
Athena,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Cocratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  wav  in  safety  to  Decclcia. 
(Xen.  H*U.  i.  3.  §§  15—22 ;  Died.  xiii.  67;  Plut 
Ale.  31.)    In  B.c  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Bysantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.    It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Amab.  vii.  1.  g$  33 — 41.)  [E.  E  ] 

COES  (Kmp),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
Hvstaspis  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
/*.//.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
rar-ana,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytilene.  In  a  c.  501,  when  the  Ionians 
bad  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coes, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seised  by 
Iatragoraa  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coes,  on  the  contrary,  was 
» toned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  t.  11,  37,  38.)  [E.  E.] 

COLAEN1S  (KoAom'f),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  wlto  was  Wlieved 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrop*. 
(Psus.  i.  31.  S  3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoAdfrur),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scvthia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &c;  Val. 
Flaet  vi.  48.)    "  [L.  8.] 

COLCHASor  CtfLICHAS  (Ko*Ax«*.  KoXlxor), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  ac  20b*. 
(Pol.  xi.  20;  Liv.  xxviii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 


services,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  ( PoL 
xxi.  9);  but  in  a  c  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermits,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  a  c  195.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21,26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  (E.  E.] 

CO' LI  AS  (Ks#Xidi),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  $  4  ;  comp.  Herod.  viiL  96  ;  SchoLorf 
Aristopk.  Nub.  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Colias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.1 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  A  runs,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  token  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin, 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  a  c  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  bated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  bis  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cic.  tie  Hep.  ii.  25,  de  Qf.  iii.  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus,  a.  d.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Tac.  Apr.  44. ) 

COLLUTHUS  (KoKXovOot).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  n.  324),  and  died  before  a.  a  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Laternn 
council,  a.  n.  649.  (Fabric  BU.  O'raec.  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoAsfnjf),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  bis 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  **  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers "  (Sri  «rard  rd  rc5»  &AA«r 
$i\oa6$w  S6yfiara  oMi  £rjy  l<mr).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopntor.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  44  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,**  and  a  work 
entitled  u  Against  Colotes."  (Plut.  Ojxr.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colours  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
KoKurdpas  and  KoAsrrdpior.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutarch,  that  Colotes,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion.   He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 
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fulnes*  of  a  philosopher  to  nae  fables  in  his  teach- 
ing, a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  {De  Rejmit. 


vi.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Mac  rob.  in  Somn.  Sri  p. 


■) 


Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Lytu  of  Plato,  have  been  recently  discovered 
at  Hereulaneura.  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoAsfrnt).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Pares,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
cuting the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
several  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Eli*,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  Oh  84,  &c. 
(h.  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viiL  p.  337  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxt.  34 ;  Pans,  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
iL  603 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  n.  24.) 

ofTi 


2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Titnan thes,  B.C. 
396,  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (iL  13).   [L.  U.J 

COLUMELLA,  L.  J  U'N  I  US  MODERATUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writing*.  We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadis  (x.  185) ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (L 
1.  §  14,  iii.  17:  §  4,  &c),  and  Seneca  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (iL  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20)  5  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Oretannm  (iii.  3.  §  3,  comp.  11L  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.  The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  tree*,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asacs, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  011  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Oeorgics  (comp. 
Virg.  (itoty.  iv.);  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phae- 
noraena;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipts  for 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for'  pickling  sod  presrrvinj 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  liave  one  Wk 
u  De  Arboribua,"  which  is  of  considerable  vsJst, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  aatboritM 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  li»jht  on  toe  hi-.ii  bote 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appear*  under  a  very 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS>  Cauiodans 
(Divin.  Led.  28)  mentions  sixteen  book*  of  Colu- 
mella, from  which  some  critics  have  m-^med,  thai 
the  tract  **  De  Arboribus"  was  one  of  four  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  oi:tat:<  <■: 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  sfcsiv 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inserted 
the  M  De  Arboribus"  as  the  thud  book  of  the  wkok 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  edition*  thai  waidt 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  sod 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  belong*  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  »  mj 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  frndrr.* 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  ba 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  wc  csaw- 
der  the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compat.U 
with  the  close  precision  which  wc  have  s  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic.  Ahiwpi 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintnes*  of  Cato  and  tbevs/wd 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Yam, 
we  find  here  a  far  greater  amount  of  informs* 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  ounwira 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  oovn 
tion  and  experience,  we  might  feel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  thstepoci 
was  tolerably  complete,  Hut  the  extreme  can- 
lcftsness  with  which  the  Calendar  ha*  been  «*> 
piled  from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  «»f*- 
cion,  that  other  matters  also  may  have  bees  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  had  actually  stsdifd 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of » 
practical  fanner  could  ever  have  set  dosra  ffl  u 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  hosbsrd- 
men  observations  copied  from  parap-gmaia  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Akxandna. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodorus,  Srrtios,  sad 
Isidores,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  rranraanaia 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  hof  coocraW 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  ceotarv. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  st  Venice  by 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  foL,  in  a  collection  of"R" 
Rusticae  Scriptores"  containing  Cato,  Tcreatiui 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladia*  RutUiu-v  TV 
first  edition  in  which  the  *  Liber  de  Arboribs** 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  saperiatendfd 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldu. 
Venice,  1514,  4 to.  The  most  valuable  ediow 
are  those  contained  in  the  *  Scrip  tore*  R>i  R«*- 
ticae  veteres  Latini,"  edited  by  Oesner.  2  «!*• 
4to.  Lips.  1733,  reprinted,  with  the  coUaiioft  of  sa 
important  Paris  MS„  by  Krnesti,  Lip*.  }h J/ 
and  in  the  Scrip  tore*  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.G. 
der,  4  vols.  8vo,,  Lip*.  1794.  This  last  nw 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title** J. 
Columellae  Hortuli  Commenta^um,"  appeared  is  • 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  J1-*1 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  u* 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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Transitions  exist  in  English,  Lond.  4 to.  1745  ; 
in  French  by  Cotereau,  Paris,  4 to.  1551 ;  in  Ita- 
lian by  P.  Laaro,  Venex.  8va  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4 to.  Verona, 
1 808 ;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Curtius,  8to.,  Hamburg,  1769.      [W.  R.J 

COLUTH  US  (KeAotrfoi ),  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Ana»ta- 
sius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (tytulfua  it*  frwr), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KaAvSovutd, 
and  another  entitled  Ylcptrucd.  These  are  all  lost, 
but  bis  poem  on  -The  Rape  of  Helen"  ('EA^i 
ipnyft)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smyrnacus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
fir*t  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
rately, with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graed  Principe*,  Par. 
1568,  foL  Several  I^atin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
ries, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
Io.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leo  ward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  beat  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  BerL  1616, 
8vo.,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1 825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  892  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.S.] 

COM  AN  US  ( KofuutJi),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  the  mom  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philotnetor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  B.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (Pol. 
xxviii.  16  ;  comp.  Lir.  Epit.  46  ;  VaL  Max.  r.  1. 
8  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  B.  C  162  an 
Hmlajftador  from  Physcon  to  the  Romans  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxi 
•27,  xxxii.  1  ;  Diod.  xxxL  Exc  de  LegaL  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  a.  D. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code, — a  work 
which  wfi*  earned  into  effect  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  a.  o.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
rnagister  scrinii  in  A.  D.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
§8  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
N  US.  Eutychianus,  surnaraed  Comazo*  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffoonery  (rovro  yap  ro6voutk  e* 
niftfv  Kal  ytKarrorodas  ltfX«v),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct, to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claudius  Attains,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  prae  tori  urn,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  be  had  been  disgraced.  Comaxon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
bis  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
[Gamnys.) 


(Dion  Cass.  lxxviiL  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimanis 
on  c.  38,  lxxix.  3,  4,  21  ;  Lamprid.  Elagab. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tilletnont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reims ros  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)       [W.  R.] 

COMET  AS  SCIIOLA'STICUS  (  Koftwrar 
SxeAtOTuwf,  Cba\  VaL  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  (Xofroi/XofMOf,  record-keeper,  to.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  pp.  15, 16 ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paraitp.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
213,  xiiL  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtfuL  Vil- 
loison  (Proleg.  m  Horn.  p. lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  1IL,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  Anibol.  Graec  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  C'/uitiulariu*.  see  Du  Cauge, 
Gl<m.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graec*  $.  e.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
(Strom.  I  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumu*  or 
Postumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  b.  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maxim  us 
(dcNom.  Bat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  [Cominius.] 

COM  I'M  US.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetorius 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
•educe  his  cornicularius.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a.  c.  325.  (Liv. 
viii.  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  B.c.  178.  (Appian,  Hitp.  43.) 

4.  Six.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominii,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  B.  c  74. 
(Cic  pro  CluenL  36.)  In  B.  c.  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestns  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornelius],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cnssius,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  n  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  year,  a.  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconins,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero's  speech,  but 
for  its  own  merits.    P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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Spoletium.  He  died  shortly  before  Cicero  coin* 
posed  bis  **  Brutus,"  namely  fi.  c.  4.%  in  which  he 
call*  Cominius  his  friend,  and  praises  hit  well- 
arranged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(.Won.  in  Cornet. ;  Cic.  Itrut.  78.) 

7.  Q.  Cominius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Virgilius,  a 
Pom pc inn  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  b.  c.  47.  (Hirt.  If.  A/r.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Commiua  Pbdarius,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  Messalla  Corvinus  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquaeducts.  (Front in.  dc 
Aquatduct.  99.) 

9.  C.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
his  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  D.  24.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  31.) 

COMl'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Vcii, 
that  Cainillus  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Liv.  v.  46  ;  PluU 
Camill.  25  ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMIXIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servius.  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
AW.  iii.  21,  Georg.  i.  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  hitter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  from  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Cbari- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
matt.  Jntdit.  ImI.  I  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Classici  Auctores  ex  Codicibus  fu/uxims,  vol.  v. 
p.  150.  [W.  R.J 

CO'MMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ml- 
vanced  to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.    Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.    He  was  seized  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.    (Caes.  D.  G.  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
fe.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Menapii  (vi.  6);  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Gauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)    In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)    We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellovaci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.    (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B.  G.  viii.  7—23.)    When  the  Atre- 
bates were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
»n  an  engagement,  be  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius    (viii.  <7,  4*.)  [C  p  M  J 

COMMODIANUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
*] Prowic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
Jl '      e'f   -v  %LCli°n»,  and  entitled  Instructors 
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tne  first  thirty-wx  are  addressed  to  the 
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[  Gentiles  with  the  object  of  gaining  them  over  m 
the  true  faith  ;  in  the  nine  which  follow  an  Attempt 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  olwtiasv 
ignorance  of  the  Jews;  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  penueai>. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  possess  with  regard  u 
this  autlior  is  derived  exclusively  from  his  vote. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  words  occawco- 
ally  employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  was  of 
African  extraction.  It  is  exprcWy  and  repeatedly 
declared,  that  fur  a  long  period  he  was  heathen, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptures  (eg. 
Praef.  5,  Instruct  xxvi.  24,  lxi.  1);  while  the  epi- 
thet GVixueas,  which  he  applies  to  huawlf,  auj 
either  indicate  that  be  was  connected  silk  the 
city  of  Gaxa  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  ta*t 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasury  of  tie 
church.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  w  hen  he  flourished.  Rigalbus 
concluded,  from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  bi* 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  [Imttr^i. 
xxxiii.  5),  that  it  contained  an  alluWon  ts  poos 
Sylvester  (a.  d.  314 — 335),  the  coutamporaij  of 
Constantino  the  Great  j  but  the  careful  and  acta- 
rate  researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  eJosrly 
proved  that  Conunodianua  belongs  to  the  third 
century  (comp.  Instruct,  vi.  6),  and  may  with  tole- 
rable certainty  be  placed  about  a.  n.  270. 

The  Instructiones  display  much  devotion  sad  s 
fervent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  (fry. 
but  from  their  harshness,  dryness,  and  total  ntx 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attraction*  ss 
literary  productions,  Tho  versification  is  curves 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Vent* 
Politki,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  boo*  ts 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  ancient  «wa- 
sure,  the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  gnat  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  bee*  inn  tbs 
l'rocfatio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexameters: 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 
Respecturoque  bonum, 
Aetemum  fieri:  cjnod  di  sored  unt 

The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  largely  dmtywi  ■ 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  concluding 
when  read  backwards  form  the  words 
hum  Mendicus  Christ tr  and  in  like  manner  tns 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  sir 
expressed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  opening  hnes. 

The  Instructiones  of  Commodianu*  were  to* 
published  by  Rigaltiusat  Toul  (Tullum  Uoeenaa). 
4to.I650.  They  were  subsequently  printed  si 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  1'rionus,  Pan*. 
1666,  fob;  in  the  Bibuutheca  Patruui  bw*-' 
vol.  xxvii. ;  iu  the  Bibltotheca  Patram  of  Galbaa, 
vol.  iu.  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  independent  font,  b? 
Schurzfleisch,  V  item  berg.  Saxon.  4to.  17"4.  (W  &■} 

CO'MMOUUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  tbs 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Crioniuk  Co* 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  a  78. 

2.  Ckiomus  Commodity,  w  ho  according  a» : 
was  named  also  Verms,  according  to  others  L 
retina,  according  to  many  Anniu*,  de*cep<ipd  ,rt,t1 
a  noble  family  of  Etruria  or  Faveutia  (Sparuao- 
Aet.  Ver.  2),  was  the  father  of 

3.  L.  Ckionii-8  CoMMonus,  crtlwrw-ise  cslW 
L.  AuRKLira  Vanes,  wbo  was  adopted  by  Had  ru- 
when  tluit  emperor,  fueling  th»t  his  health  wis 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  riiw-av. 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  assistant  *» 
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successor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for- 
ward, as  we  infer  from  inscriptions  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellation*,  and,  passing  into  the 
nvrn  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Aexius  Vkros*  Caesar, 
bfirig  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  title  of 
Cvmar  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  favour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments, 
ii though  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  wus  pot 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  of  his 
.adoption  ia  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianus,  declaring  for  A.  D.  135;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coina,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  ia  aet  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.  d.  1 36, 
under  the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  which 
wms  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  event*  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  A.  D.  137,  we  find 
htm  designated  as  L.  Ae/tus  L'uetnry  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  potest**.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
Tatioii,  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
returned,  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
waa  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelius  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
i>i<Vjfrapher,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea- 
ture*, graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
•f  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
u  as  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
though somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela- 
tione. His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  ho 
had  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  falling  wall,  and  bad  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
Largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aeliua  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  son,  namely 

4.  !>.  CaiONius  Com  mod  us,  who  was  born  at 
Home  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  father  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  Crionuu 
Attorn*  Aurttimt  Commodus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  AureUus,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  a  1 38, 
raid  thus  became  L.  Ceionius  Aclius  Aurelius  Com- 
rnudus  A  nloninm.  Daring  the  lifetime  of  Pius  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella- 
tion jUius  Auyusti ;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Cottar  and  Aw 
giutm*,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 

•  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Vent*  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc  Saturn. 
c.  8):  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
does  not  appear  in  inscription*  and  Fasti. 


dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aurelius  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  name  of  Pen**,  which  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Com  mod  us  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  AuRELiUfl  Vurur.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thian s  ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Home ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  close 
of  a.  d.  169,  in  the  39th  or  40th  year  of  hi*  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  AuRKLRS,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus  Lnmpridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus, because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antoninus  and  I'mu  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  lxix.  17,  20,  21,  Ixxi.  l,&c;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian.  23,  Ad.  Per.;  Cnpitolin.  Per.  Imp. 
Anton.  Pim,  4.  M.  AureL  4,  5,  7,  Ac.)  [W.  R.] 

CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pius),  was  born 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  A.  n.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  of  Porj>hyr<x/entiu#  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Oeminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Com  mod  us  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Cktetar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, a.  d.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians  ;  he  was  styled  Germamctu  on  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  bad  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  Provrps  Juventutity  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  Har- 
maticus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  he  was  saluted  Imperator ;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  lie  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Gentians,  and  was  assumed  a* 
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colleague  in  the  tribunicinn  power;  on  the  Ut  of 
January,  177,  be  entered  on  bit  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bruttia  Crispina, daugh- 
ter of  Bruttius  Praesens,  was  hailed  as  Atuputu* 
and  Pater  Patriae,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Ralbiims  and  Pupienus  [Balbinus], 
could  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Aurbxius],  was  prose- 
cuted with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus.  disregarding  alike  the  last  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  n  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
>on,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
tor  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispins ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fatal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
**  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  controuL,  especially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seized  for  the  exhibition  of  the  roost 
savage  cruelty  ;  false  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  LanipriJius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lius, with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeionos, 
and  Victorinus.  [Pbbtinax  ;  Pomfbianub  ;  Vu> 
TORiNua.]   All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 
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the  same  freedom  as  the  thirst  fur  blood.  Resign- 
ing the  reins  of  government  into  the  hand*  of  the 
various  favourites  who  followed  rath  otber  in  rapid 
succession  [see  Pebbnnis  ;  Ci. bands*  ;  Laetvs; 
Eclbctub],  he  abandoned  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  most  shameless  and  beastly  de- 
bauchery.   But  while  devouring  in  gluttony  the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing  in  titrt 
description  of  sensual  tilth,  he  was  at  the  aw 
time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  sad 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  iniirmtigahie 
activity.    He  disdained  not  to  dance,  to  sing,  te 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  buffoon,  to  dttpiuc 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  easy 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  humble 
artisan.   Frequently  he  would  appear  and  ottoii* 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eagerly  assisted  is  sll 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celebrating  the 
rites  of  I  sis,  of  Anubis,  of  Scrapie,  or  of  Mult*, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.   His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.    This  he  sought  not  to  dt»?lav 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  field,  but 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seven  handled 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beast*  is 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.   Other  rev 
perors  had  sought  or  accepted  the  compliment  sf 
having  one  month  named  after  themselves,  hut 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  shoaid 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  which  he 
had  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  thai  uVy 
Bhould  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  follovdif 
order: — Amaxoniu**  Iwvictut,  F*iu%  /'i*s  Lmm, 
Aciius,  AureJias,  (  \>  in  modus,  A  m/ustiu,  litf \-m**'** 
Iiomaaus,  fasu/rratoriuj),  ordaining  also  u»t  m 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  sojourned  on 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  asr<-*w 
CommodUiHUMi  the  nation  as  tvwtHwiu*^  tfe* 
senate  as  Comtnoduittmx,  the  armies  mtCvrntiiahm, 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  aa  CUoate  Cbstwwnsssv 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no  *•»<■.  r 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  which  s 
mere  mortal  might  claim.    Long  ere  this,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rulers, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  sad  the  Ra- 
mans had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  si  *>mc  uk~ 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  reverie 
of  the  coins  of  their  Augasti.    But  as  yet  no  in- 
scription had  ap|*ared  openly  ascribing  dinse 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  sny  syaW 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly  snd 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.   It  ass 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  d»rr.: 
restrictions;  his  exploits  in  the  slaughter  of  wad 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tirynthiss 
hero;  he  demanded  that  be  should  be  worshipped 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191  we  sad 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  represented  » 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of  Akmeos,  wiu 
the  epigraph  of  HervuU*  Commodiuuta  or  Iltrt*i« 
Romanut.    His  statues  also,  we  sn-  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  dad  in  the  sppropmts 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  ss  to  s  pre- 
sent God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  hon's  hide 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  him ;  sod, » 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  serpent-tsus 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  his  dub,  si  if  thf J 
hod  been  the  giants  warring  against  heaven. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  provoked  bj 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  to  a  Bttisf 
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end.    He  had  a  mistress  named  Marcia,  to  whom 
be  was  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
loved  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.  Hence 
the  epithet  Amazonitu  was  frequently  assumed  by 
himself:  the  name  Amazonius,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dis- 
played his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
in  the  Amazonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  have  been  signalized  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sults previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  fur  Com  mod  us  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosins  Kalco  and 
C  Julius  Erociua  Claras,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  bead  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secntor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.    This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,    and   her   remonstrances   were  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Eclectus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death  that  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
I  .actus,  and  Eclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list.     This  document  was  found  by  a  favourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Eclectus.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.    Their  plnns  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
eTening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy,  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
nigbt  of  December  the  31st,  A.  o.  192,  in  the 
thirty  second  year  of  his  ngc  and  the  thirteenth  of 
bis  reign.    When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed   to  apoplexy,  was  spread 
abroad,   the  intelligence  ditrased  universal  joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberal.    When  his  successor,  Per- 
tinax  [  Pertinax],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  wjth  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
meanness  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
Tim  the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  most 
dastardly  cowardice.    He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgust. ng 
flatteries.    He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.    He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secntor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin ,  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt.    Dion,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness.   13 ut  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated    We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  nnd  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  Ufe, 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  nnd  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Albums  and  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Severus.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain  ;  for  the  north- 
em  tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
x.  n.  IB4,  Commodus  was  saluted  /mpercUor  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  liritamnicut  to  his 
other  titles. 
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820  COMNENU3. 

(Dion  Caas  lib.  lxxii.  and  Excerpta  Vatican*,  p. 
121,  ed.  Stun;  Herodian.  i.  10—55;  Capitohn. 
M.  AureL  ;  Lamorid.  Comtnod. ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians.)  R.] 

COMNE'NA.    [Anna  Commsna.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  By- 
santine  family,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
successors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Bytantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Ducae.  That  the  name  Comnenu*  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundua,  at  Ameria  m  Italy, 

and  which  stands  thns :—   

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FEUCI. 
COMNENAE.  Q.  L.  NYMPHE. 
ET.  COMNENO.  D.  FELIONI. 
C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East,— Isaac  I„  Alexis  I., 
Calo-Joannea  (John  II.),  Manuel  L,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicua  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Ttebuwnd, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
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mind  and  of  body,  many  of 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  exe^W 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  countryman.  Iijpeml 
families  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angen,  ttee  rs- 
laeologi,  several  royal  house*  in  Europe,  «*« 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Turk*.v- 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  frra 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the 
tendons  of  a  noble  family  »n.Fn^£f  5*™ 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princes  deComneae 
attracted  the  attention  of  historian*  of  renutr.  A 
history  of  that  family  would  be  a  most  va,aal . 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek* d und- 
ine middle  mres.  When  the  Comneni  hr»t  beaux* 


known  in  hwtoey,  in  the  tenth  century,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Aria,  and  &eu 
bmilv  seat  wa»  at  Ca»tamonc,  a  town  in  Papa* 
goma,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Comneaa*. 
«fterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  h»  ^ 
tors  during  thereign  of  Michael  VII.  Doca.  V«i* 
pinaces.  Towards  the  cloaa  of  the  tenth  a-nurv 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nvcepborus,  becsise 
conspicuous  who  were  probably  brothers  and  »k« 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  I  «anrai" 
family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the^g--^  ^ 


authors  were  defended  from  the  family  of  the   fauuly.  1  be  "™*»f™ 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  duv   of  hi.  0?cichbdi\  i3  it 

tinguished  by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of  I  with  a  brief  account  of  each  ineiviauai 

Manuel,  Nicephoru. 
Praefectus  to  tins  Orientis  in  a.  d. 
976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.; 
J  before  1025. 

I   


Nicephorus   .  . 

Protospatharius;  praefect  of  A^pracania  (Media  Seynwr) 
in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperor  C** 
stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain  ;  no  issue  kaeea. 


I 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [IsaacusI.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061  ;  married  Aicathcrina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus 


king*  of  Bui 


aria. 


1 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
laeum,  after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Cmropalata, 
Magnus  Domchticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dabasecna,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
aantine  part  of  Italy. 


3,  A  dauk'Sl'-.. 
roamed  fe« 


r 


1.  Manuel,  born  2.  Isaac, 
before  10-18  ;  Sebasto- 
Protoproedrus  crator. 
Protostrator,  See  be- 
Curopalatn,  a  lore,  I. 
great  general;  3.  Alexis 
taken  prisoner  Emperor, 
by  the  Turks  See  be- 
in  1069  ;  soon  .tow,  11. 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 

Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorus 


! 


I 


4.  Adrian,  Pro- 

tosebastus 
Magnus  Do- 
mesticus  Occi- 
dents ;  marr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
U.'UIL'll.  of  the    the  Scy- 
Emperor  Con-   thians  in 
stantine  XI.  1089. 
Ducaa,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
lnssena ;  left 
issue, of  whom 
nothing  is  known 


5.  Nicephor-  6.  Maria, 
UsScbastus  married 
Magnus  Michael 
Drungarius;  Taronita, 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 


Protosebas- 
tus  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Pnnhyper- 
sehastut,  a 
Syrian 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorus 
Melissenus; 
their  descen- 
danta  receiv- 
ed among  the 


bility  to- 
wards the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century. 


8.  Tnew* -rs. 
marrW  either 

Vv^\  * 
more  pwa»y 
Leo,  both  sno» 
of  the  ensjvr  •; 
Romano*  Dio- 
woes  L»"» 
Killed  in  109C 
atui  TIhvJ^™ 
retired  to  \it 
convent  of 


Daughter,  married  Oregon  us  Pacurianns 
Sebastus  »on  of  Pacurianus,  Magnus 


From  oAore.    I.  Isaac,  .  ,  v._0y- 

the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  11 18,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  »  *  "  • 
"^■yed  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wife  of  toe  «"P* 
Michael  VII.  Ducat  Pnrapinaces  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes. 

I 
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1.  Joannes, 
Duke  of 

Dyrra- 
chium 
before 
1106; 


2.  Alexia 
Duke  of 
Dyrra- 
chium 
after 
1106. 


3.  Con&tantine, 
Sebastus,  Duke 
of  Berrhooa* 
Magnus  Drun- 
gnri  us  (?);  alive 
in  1144  (?). 


I 

4.  Adrian, 
Sebastus, 
took  orders; 
died  anarch- 
bishop  of 


Jht 


5.  Daughter,  was 
destined  to 
marry  G  re- 
go  ri  us  Gabra, 
Duke  of  Tre- 


treacherooslv 
wixed  Hugo,  Count  of  Vcrmandoia,  third 
first  crusade  ;  Pmefcctus 

Henry  IIL,  emperor  of 


I 

6.  Other  children,  viz. 
Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stephanus,  Joannes, 
1  uaac,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 


son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France, 
ir  the  emperor  Calo-J 
;  death  unknown. 


one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
was  destined  to  marry  a 


From  above.    II.  ALKXIS  I.,  Emperor  [ALBXIS  I.], 
born  probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1 118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyrus,  of  the 
nobk  family  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantino  X.  Ducas. 


I  I 
1.  Calo- Joannes  (Jo-  2.  Andro- 

annes  II.),  Emperor  nieus 
[Calo-Joannks]  ; 
born  in  1088  ;  ob- 
tained the  throne  in 
1118;  diedtnll48; 
married  Irene,  dau. 
of  Wladislaus  II, 


crator ; 
was 

married ; 
is&ue  un- 
known. 


the  Saint,  king  of 


L 


3.  Isaac  Se- 
bastocrator, 
fiither  of  An- 
dronicus I., 
founder  of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 

V. 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 
Comns- 
na],  bora 
in  1083 ; 
died  after 
1137; 
marr.  Ni- 
cephorus 


5.  Maria,  born 
in  1 085 ;  mar- 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebieond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
Franco  after 
the  capture  of 
Constantinople 


6.  Eudoxia, 
married 
Constan- 
tino Ja- 
sita  ;  ill- 
treated  ; 
retired  to 
a  content. 

in  1453. 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, marr. 
Constan- 
tino An- 
gelus,  the 
founder  of 
the  family 
of  the 
Angeli. 


].  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  born  in  1106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  father,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;   his  wife, 
is  unknown,  survived  him. 


i 


A  daughter,    married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axnch,  or  Axuchus,  the  excellent  Turkish 
of  the  emperors  Colo-Joannea  and  ManueL 


I  

1.  Joanne*,  Protoves- 
tiarius,  Protosebastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1 1 74,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks  ; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  :   wife  on- 


— n  rr 

2.  Alexis,  Protnstrator,  3.  Maria, 
Protovestiarius,  Proto- 
8oba<*tus  ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus ;  died  in  prison 
in  1183. 


Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whoso  per- 
suasion Constantine  Ma- 
nages wrote  his  poetical 


I 


Further 
issue,  mu 
Motrlll. 


married 

1 .  Theodore 
Dakota ; 

2.  Joannes 
Cantacuze- 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 


5.  Eudoxia;  first 
husband  un- 
known ;  after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


I.  Alexis.    2.  Maria,     3.  Some  daughters, 
married  in 

1184,  but  not  in  1167  as  Ducange  says,  Amaury  or 
1176,  2.  Baliauo  de  Ibelino,  an  Italian  noble. 


3.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  bis 
younger  brother,  the 

V 

a 


III. 


of  the 


Stephanus,  Magnus 
L,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death, 

CaloJoannk-s. 


4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
See  fteloW) 
IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Co 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nus Con  toBtepho- 
nus,  who  was 
kilh'd  in  the  siege 
of  Corey  ra,  about 
116'). 


7.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatzes, 
Dux. 
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1.  Theodora,  married 
Baldwin  III.,  king 
of  Jerusalem ;  after  his 
death  concubine  of  An- 
dronicus Conmenu*,  af- 


2.  Maria, 


Stephen, 
prince  of 


3-  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tino 


4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Ducas,  who*e 
•on  Isaac  became  inde- 
pendent master  of  Cy- 
prus, and  styled 


5.  Eodoiia. 
married 
a  French 
noble* 


IV.  Farther  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes.    Manuel,  Emperor  [Mantsl]  ; 
born  about  1)20,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180 ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Snlzbarh,  and  ni«*  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;  2. 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioeh ;  put  to  death  by  Andronicus  I.  in  1183  ;  3. 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 

I 

2.  A 
daugh- 


1.  Maria,  betrothed  to 
Bela,  prince  of  Hungary  ; 
married,  in  1180,  Ray. 
ner,  2nd  son  of  William, 
marquis  of  Monteferrato, 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar  ;  both  put  to 
by  Andronicus  I. 


ter  ; 
died 
young. 


3.  Alexis  I L,  Emperor 
[Alexis  II.]  ;  born 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1 180;  married,  in  1179, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VI  I.,  king 
of  France ;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 


1 


(See  Du  Cange,  Familiae  Dtfzantinae,  pp.169— 189.) 


4.  Alexis,  illegitimate.  S^bastcrrttor ; 
married  Irene,  natural  daof»ht*T  of  An- 
dronicus  I.  Comnenns  and  Tb<v»d « 
Comnena;  destined  to  succeed  Andro- 
nicus I„  by  whom  he  was  afterward 
blindc-d  for  conspiracy  ;  though  h!in>. 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  II.;  far  ssaw 
time  a  monk  ;  a  learned  and  highly  gifted 
of  whom  no  issue  is  f 


V. 


of  the 


of  Isaac  Sbbastocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial 
Trbbizono. 

The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Fallmerayer's  Ge*chu-lde  dc»  Kaimtrthumt  von  TrapaamL,  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  manr 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  aro  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  a  rail  themsrim  of 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fallmcrayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Onus 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  vis.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Trebisond,  by  Panaretiu,  sod 
a  work  on  Trebisond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bes  sari  on.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plsa 
of  tho  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebisond,  but  it  ban  Wen  thought  sdrissbl* 
to  gire  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  historr  sad 
tragical  fall  (in  1  462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  are  as 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmerayer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  statenwMi 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  and  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebuoii 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 
thin!  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo- Joannes. 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  with  hii  »n 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo- Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  impnwnf.;. 
out  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  powession  of  the  highest  civil  and  railitarr  hrmders. 

ISdJnS  i luz    *e  reputetion  *        be"1  *"] of  the  m08t  "*U0U8  a"d  »bl<  »-  <*  * 

J .  Joannes ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father: 
«t,  t    some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 


/•  ,     — —  —  *•      uiiu,  un.iiiuuiR-u  ine  ureexs 

forever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 

nU^nnnUirrned1?U"r  (?)'  <Whtcr  „f  Sultan  MaJX 


of  °SS2S 1 U  *•  Turk^Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 

nisionans,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkic 
leaving  issue,  viz.        Solim.m  Shah  *««*«y. 

| 

Ertoghrul. 


Osman, 


the  well-known  founder  of  the  i        .  . 
'»>  Turkey.    These  three  person,  ™K?**B  dynasty 

descent  from  John  am  ^historical,  but  their 

•  tomnenus  is  more  than  doubtful 


2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andronici/b  I.];  born 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1 1 82 — 3 ;  pot  to 
death  1185;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
1  heodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
duughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antioeh,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  II L, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine (wife  ?) ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  II. 
I 


3.  A  wd. 

I 

lust; 
pat  tfl  dat1 
ly  Issarl! 
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].  Manuel  Sebastoorator ; 
opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
his  finther;  put  to  death 
bj   Isaac  1 1.    Angelas ; 


I 


2.  Joannes ;  born  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  father ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelus,  in  1186. 


3.  Maria.      5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 

4.  Thamar.       both  illegitimate.  Irene 

married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the 
peror  Manuel. 


1.  Alexis  L,  pikst  Emperor  op  Trrbeond  ;  born  1182;  car- 
ried with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  annt  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
tond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebitond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year;  died 
in  1222  ;  married  Theodora. 

I  


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicual.  GidonCom- 
nenus(H.),*  Emperor, of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexia  I.,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235* 


2.  (III.)  Joanne*  I.  Axuchus,  Em- 
peror ;  succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1 235  ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1 238. 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Erap.  succ.  his  father 
probably  in  1238  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
uncle  Manuel. 


2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother's  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without 
probably  in  1215. 


 1 

3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor  ; 
succ  his  nephew  Joannicus, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols ; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  1263 ;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin- 
cess of  Iberia. 


l.(VI.)AndrankaaII. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  father  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years ;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


2.  (VII.)  George,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  1 4  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


r 


I 

3.  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor,  4. 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro- 
bably in  1280;  reigned  18  years; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  married,  in 
1 282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


n 

Theo- 
dora. 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,  Emp. ;  born  in  1283 ;  succ.  his  father  Joannes 
II.  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330  ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 


}•  (X.)  Andronicus 
IIL*  Emp.;  succ 
his  father  Alexis 
II.  in  1330  sign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XI.)  Manuel  II., 
Emp.  eight  years 
old;  succ.  his  father 
Andronicus  III. ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba- 


I 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ; 
returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  1 , 1  rene(  X 1 1 1 . ) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340  ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna(X  IV.);  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebirond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 


3.  (Xivl)  Anna; 
first  a  nun,  then 
queen  of  Imere- 
thia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 
strangled  by  Jo- 
anno  III.(XV) 


- [  i 

2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  3.  George. 
Emp;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown  ;  imprisoned ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 
I 

(XV.)  Joannes  IIL,  Emp.;  born 
about  1 322  ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1342  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1 344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  lather  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
bom  1338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 


2.  Calo- 


T 


died  1390(?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuzena  ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 


3.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  Kutlu  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


4.  Theodora,  mar- 
ried in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Cbalybia. 


•  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  family  succeeded  to  the 
crown. 
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CONCOLERUS. 


CONCORDIA. 


1.  (XVIII.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
born  1364,  Caesar  1376  ;  suc- 
ceeded hi*  father  1390  (?); 
submitted  to  Timur ;  died 
1412;  married Eudoxia,  daugh- 

— "T* 

(XIX.)  Afcxii  IV,  Emperor  j 


1 


T 


I  

(XX.)  1.  Joannes 
IV.(Calo-Joannes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  father 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander,  king  of  Ibe- 
ria. 


I 


2.  Eudoxia,  married  Ja- 
tines  or  Zetinee,  a  Turkish 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Pafaeologua, 
Emperor 
nople. 


his  father  in  1412; 


T 


3. 

married 
BagratVL, 
king  of 


— I 

4.  A  daughter, 

loomed  Tifcar- 
tin  or  Zihr»- 
tan,  emu  of 


1445  and  1449; 


I 

2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Gatteluxxi,  • 
prince  of 

r 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 


3.  (XXII.)  David,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Trebiaond ;  seiaed 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 
1.   Maria  Theodora,  of  the 


I  I  I 

4.  Maria,  5.   A  daughter 

married  married  a  Tur 

JohnVlI.  koman  «mr  * 

Palaeolo-  Persia- 

gus,  em-  6.   A  daughter  . 


of  Gothia  in  the  Crimea  ;  Constan-  B  .Tin  co  sire.  Itnl 
2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter  tinople.  (king)  of Serriv 
of  Matthaeus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  Cantacuxenns,  emperor  of  Conttanuno- 
ple;  deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  IL  in  1462;  exiled  with 
his  family  to  Serres,  near  Adrianople ;  put  to  death  with  warir 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466. 


A. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis V„  bom  1454; 
his  father  1458 ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  after  1462, 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  N  icolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


3.  Cathanna, 
Usto  Hasan,  Emir  of 
Diyirbekr,  Sultan  of 


i  1  

1 — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to  8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
death  with  their  father  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  his  life  was 
at  Adrianople.  spared,  but  his  fate  is  doubtful 

A  bmnch  of  the  Comnenian  family  became  ex- 


9.  Anna,  her  lift*  *** 
sprcd  ;  she  married  s 
Turkish  chi-  f. 


CONCOLITA'N  US  (KoymXhwt),  s  king  sf 
tinct  at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  flourished  I  the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  cellwu*  <*" 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius  j  Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  nads  nr 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose  against  the  Romans,  b.  c  225.  [Asaaowri*! 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  do-  In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  C«nc> 
scended  from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii.  31.)[E.E>] 
last  emperor  of  Trebiaond,  David,  whose  life,  ao  CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  prmw- 
cording  to  him  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and  fication  of  concord.  She  had  several  temp'w  * 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognised  by  letters- 1  Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  urn*  sf 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination. 


notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  "  Precis  historique  do  la  Maison  Imperiale 
des  Comae n os,  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  Lettros-Patentesdu  Roi  do  moisd'Avril,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Trebizonde, 
ju»qu'  a  Demetrius  Comnene,"  Amsterdam,  1784, 
Hvo.  (Fajlinemycr,  (ietchkhte  drs  Kaiaertkuma  von 
Trafxxual.)  [W.  P.] 

COM  US  (KaVtof),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  (icon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  bis  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  Mvtkol  Bilderb.  ii.  p.  2240         [L.  S.J 

CONCO'LERUS  (KeyadAvos),  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  Fraym.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  tho  namo  are  Karoattoyitfaopos  (see  Suid. 
#.  v.)  and  QuveoHoynfaitiat.  [E.  E.] 


Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  i 
Furius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  built  it  ia  eta- 
m  em  oration  of  the  reconciliation  between  thepsu> 
cians  and  plebeians.  (Pint.  Cam.  42 ;  Or.  Fa*  i 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  frequent  nwrtnv*  «f 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  hsw 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Liria,  the  wit 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  nn, 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  9,  after  his  « ictory  over  the 
niana.  (Suet.  Tia,  20;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  17.) 
reign  of  Constantine  and  Maxentias,  the  tear 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  agnm  reston-d.  A  t 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn. 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Uv.  ix,  46,  ri> 
1 9 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  **» 
by  I*.  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotion  ur.orc 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterward*  erected  « 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Li v.  xxii.  33.)  Cooosrdjs  » 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  tvrartine* 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  hokh- t  ii  »<  r 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  eitaer  i" 
olive  branch  or  a  patera.  (Camp.  Ov.  Fad.  vwU 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  Muller ;  Cic  «V  A'ot 
iL  23  ;  Hirt,  MytkoL  BXderb.  ii  p.  108.)    (L  ?  J 
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CONON. 

CONDTA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTVLIUS,  and 
SEX.  QUINTTLIUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro- 
thers remarkable  for  their  mntnal  affection,  high 
character,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antoninus.  They  were  con- 
suls together  in  a.  d.  151  ;  were  subsequently 
joint  governors,  first  of  Achaia.  and  afterwards  of 
P&nnonia?  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
AoreJius,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  38. 
tit  %  a,  1 6.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agriculture  frequently  quoted  hi  the  Geoponiea ; 
and,  having  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
wne  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodus,  guiltless  of 
an?  crime,  hot  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fame  and  probity,  they  must  nave  felt 
di«7nAted  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 


Sane  Cojcdiahuk,  son  of  Maximus,  is  said 
ta  hare  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Casslus,  is 
iimtiung  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
table.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casaubon's 
note  ;  Dion  Cass,  bcxii.  5,  and  Reimanis's  note ; 
Phileatrat.  ViL  Sapkist.  ii.  1.  §  11 ;  Needhara,  Pro- 
Ugnm.  ad  Gff>pnnicay  Cantab.  1704.)     [W.  It] 

CONISALUS  (KorkroAoj),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  fn  the 
train  of  Priaptta  (Aristoph.  Lv».  .083  ;  Atben.  x. 
p,  441  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  588;  Hesych.  $.v.)  [L.S.] 

CCNIUS  (KoVioj),  the  god  who  excites  or 
make*  dust,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  bad  an  un- 
covered temple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megara.    (Pans.  i.  40.  g  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CONNUS  (KdVroi),  the  son  of  Metrobiue,  a 
plarer  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music 
(Plat.  Eutkyl.  pp.  27*2,  c,  295,  A,  Mener.  p.  23.5, 
e. ;  Cic  ad  Fata.  ix.  22.)  This  Connas  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  {Kqwii.  5.T2),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
fnun  the  Scholiast,  very  poor,  although  be  had 
,-uned  several  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proTerb  mentioned  bv  Suida»,  KsVpov 
■^p~,  «  good  for  nothing,"  refers  to  the  same 
porvm.  i»  doubtful. 

CONON  (K6vwv).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian, general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  n.  c 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Nanpactu*,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  derisive  vic- 
tory. (Thoc  vii.  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
doras  (xiii.  48),  he  was  ttrategus,  and  was  sent  to 
Corey ra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  benime  the  scene  of  another 
ma*sacre.  In  409,  be  was  elected  strategus  with 
Akibiadcs  sndThrasybolns  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generals  chosen  to  supersede  Alcibtades.  (Xen. 
HelL  I  5.  §  16 ;  Died.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
«f  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Mytilene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
be  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  HelL  i.  6;  Died,  xiii 
77—79,  97,  Ac.  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
<lc-fKi*ed,  Conon  retained  bis  command.  (Xen. 
HtU.  vii.  I.) 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  by  Ly- 
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sandcr  at  Aegos-Potami  fa.  c  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.     He  escaped 
with  eight  ships  and  sought  an  aflylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoras.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  1.  §  20,  Ac.;  Died.  xiii.  106  ;  Corn.  Nep. 
fbaoe,  1 — 3.)    Here  he  remained  for  wnne  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gare  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  accounts  which  we  haTe  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Pbamalkizos  (Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  bitter,  according  to 
Diodorns  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
die  fleet  in  &  c  397.    From  Ctesias  {Pert.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salami  a,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Pharnahaius.     He  was  first   attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  Pharax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunns,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.    (Died.  xiv.  79.)   Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.   (Isocr.  Paneg.  c  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
3.05.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Pharnabazus 
as  his  colleague.    (Diod.  xiv.  81  }  Isocr.  Paneg. 
c  89  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Cbn.  2 — 4  j  Justin,  vi.  2.)  In 
B.  c  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pl- 
under, the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidns.  (Xen. 
HelL  iv.  3.  §  10,  Ac;  Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Corn.  Nep. 
Cbn.  4.)    Pharnabazus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8  %  Diod.  xiv.  84.)    nrthe  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  nnd  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Pharnabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pa  mi  mis,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.     They  then   sailed   to  Corinth,  and 
Pharnabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparation*!  for  re- 
turning home.  Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus.    He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  7,  Ac ;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Pans.  i.  2  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4;  Dem.  ta  LepU 
p.  478 ;  Athen.  i.  5,  p.  3.)    When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazns,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  AntaJcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.    (Xen.  HelL  iv. 
8.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con,  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was-  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Paneg.  c  41  ;  Diod.  xv.  43 ;  Corn.  Nep.  L  c)  But 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.    He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relations 
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and  temple*,  and  the  remainder  to  hit  son  Timo- 
theus.  (Lys.  de  Arid,  Bom.  p.  638,  ed.  Reiske ; 
Com-  Nep.  L  c)  His  tomb  and  that  of  hit  son,  in 
the  Cerameicus,  were  to  be  seen  iu  the  time  of 
Pnusanias.  (L  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheus  nine-tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  htm  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Corn.  Nep.  Thn.  4.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearchus,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  hiB 
seizure  of  Peiraeeus,  b.  c.  318.  (Diod.  xviii. 
64.)  [C.  P.  M-] 

CONON,  literary.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Augustus  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aiirywrcir,  addressed  to  Arcbelaus  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserred  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photius  (Cod.  186),  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks (Cod.  189),  that  Nicolaus  Damascenus  bor- 
rowed much  from  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  /tutor.  Poet.  Script,  p. 
241,  dec.,  Paris,  1675;  by  Teucher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Got  ting.  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Or.  xviii.  torn.  L  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  this  name,  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  last 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1  U> 3 ),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage, iv  t»  'HpaxAs/?,  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him.  Ilepl  rijs  NiyrtdSot.  Joeephus  (c  Apion.  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric.  JUU. 
Grace,  iv.  p.  25  ;  Vosa.  de  Hist.  Gr.  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Westcrmann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  w  rote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Phil(»ponna.  (Phot  Cod.  23,  24.)      fC.  P.  M. 

CONON  (K&twr),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphus  and  Euergctes  (b.  c.  283 — 222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes, who  survived  him.    None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.    His  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  fdans  dwKeump,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  .ire  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uruaolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  ceb> 
brated.  (See  Virgil's  mention  of  him,  Ed.  iii.  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nat.  Quant,  vii.  3),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.    Apollonius  Pergaeus 
{Conte.  lib.  iv.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  point,  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
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Callimachus  translated  by  Catullos  (lxvii.  (\%a 
Berenices)  ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserred 
by  Theon  in  his  Scholia  on  Aratus.  (Pkamun, 
see  also  H  ygiuus,  Poet.  A strom.  ii.  24.)  Bat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  really 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomm.  Ts« 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  us  of  Cos^l  » 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  admiral 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archived?*.  S« 
his  prefaces  to  the  treatises  on  the  Quadrature  (/ 
the  Parabola  and  on  Spirals.  [W.  F.  D.J 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  [Bbti*.] 
CONO'NEUS  (Korswcai),  a  Tarenliae,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Amnio.  32)  as  the  prooa  vba 
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contented  himself  with  pro- 
El,  iS.  " Vcst,«*t,oc  of  i«*  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.   (ProWa/,,/,!  rut™ 
;/"/»•  18.)    He  is  said 
Mma  Owtnioes  to  the 

authority  of  an  ode"  of 


(Pappus,  Math.  ColL  iv. 
*°  h*»e  given  the  name 
[U«a*Mc«735;  Z        conation    so  called 


betrayed  Tareutum  to  the  Romar.s  in 
(Comn.  Frontin.  Straieg.  iii.  3.  $  6,  where  Gad-  s- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Polj- 
bius  (viii.  19,  die)  and  Livy  (xxv.  8,  At)  mt, 
that  Philemenus  and  Nicon  were  the  leaden  of 
the  conspiracy ;  but  Schweighauser  reraarb  (ad 
A  pp.  L  c),  that  as  Percon  was  the  cognomea  at 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  xxvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  nana 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cooonens  was  toe 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.  [PHixxMBStaJ 

P.  CONSA.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  it 
mentioned  by  legal  biographers  and  by  writers  vbo 
have  made  lists  of  jurists,  as  VaL  Korstorus,  Rati- 
lius,  OuiL  Gro tius,  and  Fabricius,  but  they  give  so 
authority  for  their  statement.  The  only  authority 
that  we  cari  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdote  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero  (c  26),  repeated  in  hi* 
Apophtfitgmata.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  nod 
empty  man,  who  held  himself  forth  as  a  jurist,™* 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  d-^i*-""- : 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  mator 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  sis, 
drily,  44  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  fjBestiaa  re- 
lates to  law." 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful, — Publius  may  be  Popfllios.  sad 
Consa  may  be  Caius,  Cassius,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.G.] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruscan  geds, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.   Their  name  it 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  verb  eosss,  tnst 
is,  consido.    According  to  Seneca  (Qu*xsL  Ast  ii. 
41),  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jnpiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterious  snd 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consulted  wben 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  casual- 
ties or  changes  by  his  lightnings.    The  CautVntn 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  diriaibes. 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Susunsnos, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  At- 
cording  to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  eii*:e:  ce 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  eras*  u>  exist 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complice*, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  from 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman*. 
(Varro,  H.  ft.  i.  lv  ap.  Armvb.  adv.  Gemt  uL  40; 
Hartung,  Die  Retig.  d,  Romx.  ii.  p.  5.)    [L.&]  , 
P.  CONSE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  agramnuuu! 
treatise  uArs  P.  Consentii  V.  C.  de  du&bu*  aaffr 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo,"  published  origi- 
nally by  J.  Skhard  at  Bask,  in  1528,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  much  more  complete  form,  »  »• 
collection  of  Putachius  (Gramnuiieac  Latsn.  A** 
tores  Antiq.  4  to.  Hannov.  1605),  who  bud 
to  MSS.  which  enabled  him  to  supply 
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Another  work  hy  the  same 
entitled  "Art  de  Ikirbarismb  et  Metaplae- 
rui*,*"  was  recently  discovered  by  Cramer  in  a 
R«-gensliirg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttmnnn.    It  is  of 


•rable  value  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions, and  of  the  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  **  de  Barbarism  is"  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  cm  the  structure  of  periods, 
**  de  Structunirum  Itatione,"  which,  if  ever  pub- 
lished, is  no  longer  extant 

Coaeenti us  is  commonly  believed  to  bare  nou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  Consbntioh,  a  poet  violently  bepraised  by 
Sidoniut  Apollinaris.  (Corm.  xziii.,  EpUt.  riii.  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Joviauus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  CoNSBNTiua,  who  rose  to  high  honour  onder 
Yalentinian  III  ,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
I'aLitii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosiue.    He  also  nad  a  ton,  namely 

3.  Consbntius,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  hit  grandfather  by  Sidoniut. 

Fabriciut  {DM.  Lot.  vol.  iii.  p.  7*6)  tells  us, 
t!mt  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  rtr  darusimutt^  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  qumtvs  conm- 
i-sris  quinquf  ctvilaimm%  which  might  perhaps  lead 
as  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personages.  [W.  R,] 

CONSETIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  propa- 
gator, occurs  as  the  surname  of  J  raws  and  Dpt. 
(  Macrob.  Hat.  i.  9,  iii.  9  ;  Fest.  $.  v.  Opium.)  [I*  S.] 

CONSI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
memberi  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
Mate  than  the  praetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  GW/u*, 
LowjvLi^  Xoniunu*,  and  /Wut,  the  last  two  of 
which  alto  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  it  some 
confusion  between  tome  of  the  members  of  the 
gen*,  an  account  of  all  of  them  it  given  under 
Considius,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS.  1.  Q.  Considius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  &  a  476,  united  with  hit  colleague  T. 
Uenuciut  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanatut, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  vcar.  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  hadperithed  at  Cremera 
through  his  neglect.  (Liv.  ii.  52;  Dionys.  ix.27.) 

2.  Considius,  a  tanner  of  the  public  taxes 
(  putlicanm),  brought  an  action  against  L.  Sergius 
Grata,  who  was  praetor  in  a.  c.  98,  oa  account  of 
bit  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 

tea.  Orata  was  defended  by  L.  Crastut,  who 
a  friend  of  Considius.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  L.  Considius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex  Saltius,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni- 
cide, in  hit  tribunate,  B.  c  83.  [Brutus,  No.  20  ] 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praetors  inttead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic  de 
Ixj.  Agr.  ii  34.) 

4.  Q.  Considius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
judicet,  it  praised  by  Cicero  for  hit  integrity  and 


uprightness  as  a  judge  both  in  a.  c.  70  (ta  Verr.  i. 
7)  and  in  b.  c.  66.  (Pro  Ctmtmt.  38.)  Considius 
it  tpoken  of  at  quite  an  old  man  in  Caeesr't  con- 
sulship, a.  c  59,  and  it  it  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (Plut  Cost.  14 ; 
Cic  ad  AtU  ii.  24.) 

5.  Q.  Considius,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec- 
dote related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Contidiut,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  B.  a  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
be  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  suras  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil- 
lion! of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
thit  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  ( Val.  Max.  hr.  8.  §  3 ;  comp.  Cic. 
adAtLv  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gaixus,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  B.  c.  43,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  B.  c.  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
a*  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Caes. 
B.  O.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  Nonianus,  praetor  in  a.  c.  52. 
He  is  tpoken  of  in  49  at  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  as- 
sisted Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparation!  at  Capua.  (A scon,  im  Cic.  Aid.  p.  55, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  ad  Att.  viii.  1  l,a) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  on 
coins.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  Considius  Long  us,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  hit  province  thortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
riuft.  (Cic.  pro  Ligar.  1  ;  SchoL  Gronov.  im  Ligar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  b.  c.  49,  Contidiut  espoused  Pompey  V  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetum 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B.  G  ii.  23)  He  still 
had  jioiseshion  of  Adrumetum  two  years  sfter- 
wardt,  B.  c.  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa  ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  i 


tin 


rumM 


f,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards Contidiut  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar's  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsns,  and  when  bo  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  But  be  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Oaetuliant,  who  coveted  bis 
treasures.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  3,  4,  33,  43,  76, 86, 93.) 
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10.  C.  CoxsimiJH,  son  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Cae- 
sar's power,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Adru- 
metum  after  the  battle  of  Thnpsus  B.  c.  47,  and 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  89.)  It 
is  Mipposed  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Considius  Paetus  whose  name  occurs  on  coins ;  bat 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  JlTLIUS,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fan st a,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  by  his 
father  governor  of  Western  IUyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  subsequently  received 
as  his  portion  upon  the  division  of  the  empire  in 
a.  D.  337.  After  having  successfully  resisted  the 
treachery  and  violence  of  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
Constans  became  master  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  depraved  passions. 
While  hunting  in  Gaul,  he  suddenly  received  in- 
telligence that  Magnentius  [Maoninth  s]  had 
rebelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  Illiberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
usurper,  and  was  slain,  a.  d.  350,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign, 
f  AureL  Vict  deCcm.  xlL,  Epit.  xlL;  Eutrop.  x.  5; 
101,  ii.  42 ;  Zonaras,  xiii.  6.)       [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANS  L 

CONSTANS  II.,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,  A.  D.  641-668,  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  III.  and  the  empress 
Gregoria,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  d. 
630,  and  his  original  name  was  Heraclius.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  a.  D.  641,  the  throne  was  acised  by 
Heracleonas  the  younger  brother  of  Constantine 
III. ;  but  as  Heracleonas  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valentinus  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Heracleonas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heraclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this  occasion 
Heraclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constans  sole  emperor  :  Heracleonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Constans  II.  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  n.  641,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valcntinian,  who  rebelled  in  a.  d.  644,  but  was 
kjlled  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  reign  of  Constans  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 
gre^t  losses  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at- 
***s  of  the  Arabs  and  Longobards  or  Lombards. 
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Egypt,  and  at  last  its  capital,  Al 
conquered  by  Wmru,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
'Omar,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  the  grandfather  of  Constans.  (  a .  o.  b  1 1' 
— 641.)    Anxious  to  regain  possession  of  Alersn- 
dria,  Constans  fitted  out  an  expedition  spin** 
Egypt,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  an- 
nalists, that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisum,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  against  tk* 
Arab*,   by  whom   the  Chinese  possessions  a 
Turkistan  were  then  infested.  (Cotnp.  IVGoi^tka, 
Hisioin  gintrah  dtt  Hunt*  i.  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  from  a.  d.  627  till  650,  sad  as 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  Chins  during 
his  reign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  we  mar 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  China 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  fact  related  by  the 
Chinese  annalists  seems  worthy  of  belief,  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  common  to  both 
the  empires.  When  Manuel,  the  cornmsnd"  of  tie 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet  of 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  against 
the  Arabic  governor  'Othman,  and  with  ti«r 
assistance  Manuel  succeeded  in  taking  the  u>n- 
(a.  d.  646.)    But  he  maintained  himself  there 
only  a  short  time.     'Amru  approached  with  » 
strong  army ;  he  took  the  town  by  assaah,  and 
Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  with  the  r 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portion  of  / 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  never  got , 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success  the  knatf 
'Omar  ordered  his  lieutenant  'Abdu-l-Uh  ta  m*** 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Africa.  J-*w^ 
1-lah  met  with  great  success  ;  he  conquered  n.i 
killed  in  battle  Gregorius,  the  imperial  got*™* 
of  Africa,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  him  Tripobtana. 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  there- 

 •  '  «.   _  C   .  I  _ .  1    A  s\m  <ninnl   TT1  AlT»C*- 


maining  part  of  the  imperial  dominions  m 
This  treaty  was  concluded  without  the  consent  o 


,  and  although  it  was  dictated  by  ««► 
sity,  the  emperor  blamed  and  punished  his  oftarri 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resentment  agam-: 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  revenge  up" 
them  seventeen  rears  afterwards,  as  u  menOowJ 


While  *Abdu-l-lah  was  gaining  these 
in  Africa,  Mfi'awivah,  who  subsequently 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  aft« 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  s  fleet «  J< 
small  craft  to  Cyprus  'conquered  the  whole  isl- 
and imposed  ujJon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tn- 
bute  of  7200  pieces  of  gold.   The  island,  nowr'tf- 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  «£ 
quest,  by  the  imperial  general  Cacoriwi. 
Arabs  made  also  considerable  progress  in  tf» 
and  Isanria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bur,  «*« 
their  best  generals.    While  the  finest  pronncrt * 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khahf*. 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  to****™ 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  which  *ect  h* 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  ott»oo» 
catholic  faith.    Unable  to  finish  the  febgw «^ 
test  by  reasonable  means  Constans  issued  an 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discussion!  on  rrt»« 
subjects  hoping  thus  to  establish  moa.  ^QM^ 
oppressive  measures.    This  edict  »bich  t»  w° 
by  the  name  of  *  Typus"  created  as  mv**» 
content  as  laughter :  it  was  rejected  by 
and  penerally  by  all  the  churches  in  l».r> 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  a |PB 
His  subjects  manifested  pnbhery 
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ciin tempi  for  his  character,  and  tke  governor*  of 
dUtant  provinces  paid  to  little  respect  to  hit 
authority,  that  they  teemed  to  be  independent 
prince*.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia  under 
Pasagnatbus,  who  made  himaelf  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  bat  be  afterwards  returned  to  ot»edicnce. 

At  early  at  648,  a  truce  for  two  yean  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constat!*. 
*Abdu-l  lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  661,  renewed  hostilities,  and  tent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  Mu'awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes  tnd  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
famous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  failed  to  rouse  Constans 
fmia  hit  can-leanest.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  hie  "Typus"  in  Italy,  al- 
though H  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodoras  Calliope*,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  [talace  in  653,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Medina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  last,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cbersort,  in  the  Chersonnesus  Tanrica,  where  he 
du  d  in  September,  a.  d.  655.  Many  other  bishop* 
of  the  orthodox  faith  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St  Maxim  us,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  Mu'awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Abu-l-abar,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constant  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son.  Constantine,  and  tailed  himself  with 
bis  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet.    The  two 
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At  early  as  a.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  hit  successors,  Orimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  matter  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cala- 
bria*.   Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor*  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  hit 
absurd  edict,  the  MTypus;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  teemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  the  re- establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
N arses.     Under  these  circumstances,  Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.    Hit  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  bad  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    44  But,"  said 
Constans  44  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);"  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  hit 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ant**, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  66*2.  Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  his  eldest  son,  Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.    Our  space  prevents 
ua  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 


met  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate   with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 


battle  ensued,  in  whieh  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost  But  the  khalif  X)thman  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  Mu'awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  'AH,  and  afterwards  of  hit 
son  Hasan,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constant  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  hit  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  arc  not  well 
known  ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause  ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  ditference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  hit  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  44  Drink, 
brother,  drink  ! "  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  6x  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor*  presence  there 
u  the  visions  of  a 


feated  by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  hit  design  of  subduing  them.  After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
Hed  from  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  especially  at  Damascus,  where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor's 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government  excited 
Mu'awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general 'Abdu- 
1-lah.  In  665,  Mu'awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khali  fate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Mu'awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constant,  and  extended  hit 
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conquests  a»  far  as  the  frontier*  of  Mauritania. 
During  the  nne  time  the  Longobards  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despised  anil  hated  by 
all  his  subjects,  Cons  tans  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  on  assassin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  perlutps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
m>iis,  Constantino  IV.  I'ognnatus,  his  successor, 
Hcraclius,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  429,  &cM  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Glycas,  p.  277,  &«.,  ed. 
Paris ;  Pbilo  Bysantinus,  UbeUua  de  Sqptem  OrU- 
SfM  ctai  ulta,  ed.  Orelli,  Leiptig,  1816,  pp.  15,  dec, 
30,  &c,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  Allatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulas  Diaconus  (Waroefried),  De  Ceefu  Longo- 
bardoruimi  iv.  51,  &.C-,  t.  6—13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vita  Mohammed,  p.  ll)9,  ed.  Reiske,  AttnaieK,  p. 
65,        ed.  Heiske.)  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Vaxkiua  Con- 
stantia,  also  called  Conbtantina,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chiorus  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  born  after  a.  d.  292  and  be  lore  a.  d. 
306,  either  in  Ciaul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half  sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  31 3  to  C.  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
Utter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopoha,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nkomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constanta  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  frieudship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Con- 
stantia  was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptised  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Homo ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arms,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicnea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Alius,  Con- 
stnntia  fell  iil,  and,  being  visited  by  ber  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  3'28  and  3.'t0.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavius  Licinianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  i.  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  x.  8 ;  Socrat.  i.  2  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  a.  D.  361.  In  375  the  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  ber 
way. to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Mcssalla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 
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365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  him  in  il! 

his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  uwp  by 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  her  hus- 
band Gratian,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  do  isne> 
(Amm.  Mare.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7,9,  xxix.6.)  [W.F.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLAVIA  JU  LIA,  b« 
some  authors  named  CONST A'NTIA,  daughter  »f 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fausta,  was  mimed  ta 
Hannibal  tan       and  received  from  her  father  lie 
title  of  AugwuAa.    Disappointed  ia  her  smhuiosi 
hopes  by  the  death  of  ber  husband,  the  eneoongsd 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [  VrraAXtoL  sad  is  aid  to 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  her  on 
hand.    She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Gslr 
lus  Caesar  (a.  o.  351),  and  three  years  sfurwird* 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithyais.  This 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-coimtred  picture 
drawn  hy  Ammianus  Marrellinus,  most  hsve  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  Cnrj 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  cnA  temp"  si 
Gallus,  who  after  her  death  ascribed  vuaj  «f  ha 
former  excesses  to  her  evU  prompting*.  ^ 

(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  1,  &c;  AureL  \  iet  41,4.; 
Julian,  EpvL  ad  Atken.  p.  501,  ed.  1630;  Pkks- 
torg.  HmL  EccL  id.  22,  iv.  1 ;  Tbeophan. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  fc] 

CONSTANTl'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Us- 
stantius  Chiorus,  and  the  first  whom  be  bad  br 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probably  Bartered 
by  his  nephew,  tbe  emperor  Constantioa,  1 


only  by  Zonaras  (voL  L  p.  246,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  hua^- 
though  it  appears  from  Julian  us  (£j*>t  od  rtf. 
Atbm.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  CoastanUat  put  tw 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  si 
whom,  Hannibalianus,  died  before  him,  while  h» 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantino*  wr™* 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostorgius  (u.  4)  "«<T 
od  voAvs-  xp6»v*  (after  the  empress  Faasa  w» 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  tfwo  ts>  ditAd***  fi^ssw 
sard  TT^r  Nuco^jfoeta*  BittTplfiorro  aVoipefs^ 
says  cleariy,  that  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  o(  tM 
alive.  [Constantius  1I.J 

CONSTANTl'NUS,  the  tyrant,  empew  « 
Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  a  common  sawUer  n 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  w  «• 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera,  dunajt* 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  a.  d.  4Ui 
troops  .rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  aspen* 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards,  Thej  tks 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratian  us,  and  having?* 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  aodch* 

Constantine,  in  hi» 


one  of  their  .  .   

They  had  no  other  motive  for  selecting  nun  m 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  wyal  md* 
of  Constantino.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du- 
ties of  bis  exalted  rank,  Constantine  consvdmc 
that  be  should  soon  share  the  fate  of  hU  pre*?* 
son,  if  lie  did  not  employ  bis  army  m  *on»*«w* 
business.  He  consequently  carried  bit  troop*  un- 
roediatcly  over  to  GauL  and  landed  at  Boutog"- 
This  country  was  so         H.fi.nH«L  th*tO*ttff- 


tine  was  recognized  in  nearly  every  province 


the  year 
with  tbe 


had  elapsod  in  which  he  was  u»vt» 
purple,  (a.d.  407.)  Stilicho,  who  sw 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Honoring  . 
lieutenant  Sarus,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul  who  defo^ 
and  kiUed  Justinian,  and  asaassinated  NcrngssW- 
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the  tiro  best  generals  of  the  usurper.  Constantine 
was  besieged  by  Sarus  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
Dauphine  ;  bat,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Edobincus 
and  especially  Oerontius  the  successors  of  Justi- 
nian and  Nervigastes  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besieger*,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Alps.  Upon  this  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  A  re  latum,  now  Aries,  and  sent  his  son 
Constant,  whom  he  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
barbarians  Constant  soon  established  the  authority 
of  bis  father  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

In  the  following  year  Iionorius  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  emperor,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
the  Goths.  Constantine  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  Honorius  baring  preriously  ob- 
tained his  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
(Didymum)  and  Verinianus  ( Verenianus),  two 
kinsmen  of  Honorius  who  had  been  killed  by 
order  of  Constantine  for  having  defended  Spain 
against  his  son  Constans  ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
being  to  depose  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
halted  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  (Jaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
general,  Oerontius,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  revolt.  In  a  short  time,  Oerontius  was  master 
of  Spain  ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
be  had  his  friend  Maximus  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  hastened  into  Gaul,  where  Constantine  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.  Constans  the  sou  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  father  shut  himself  up  in 
Aries  where  he  was  besieged  by  Oerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Constantius  the  general  of  Honorius  with  an 
army  strong  enough  to  compel  Oerontius  to  raise 


the  liege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Constantius,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tine to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy;  but  Honorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  the 
saptives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantino is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  nnd  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognized  its  independence  of  Rome, — a  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  41 1.)  (Zosim.  lib.  r.  nit.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  source  ;  Oros.  vii.  40 — 42  ;  Sozom. 
ix.  II — 13;  Jornandes  de  Reb.  G<*K  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenbrog  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  /  -  ••'  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
Citron.,  Honorio  VII.  et  Thcodosio  II.  Coss., 
Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.  P.] 


RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  luruamed  MAGNUS  or 
44  the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  A.  d.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  by 
his  first  wife  Helena,  His  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  family  are  represented  in  the 
following  genealogical  table : — 


Crispus,  brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and 

I 


in  a.  d.  303 ;  died  it  York  in  a.  d.  3 

2. 


I 


Constantino*  Magnus.  Married,  I.  Minervina;  2.  Fausta,  Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
dnughter  of  the  emperor  Galerius  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia.       nis  by  Theodora,  w»  Mow. 


1.  Crispus; 
Caesar,  316  ; 

Eut  to  death 
y  order  of 
his  father, 
326 ;  married 
Helena ; 
issue  un- 


2.  Constantinus 
1 1.,  surname d  the 
Younger;  born, 
312;  Caesar, 
316  ;  Emperor, 
337  ;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar- 
ried (?) ;  no 
issue  known. 


3.  Constantius  1 1. ; 
born,  31 7;  Caesar, 
326(?);  Emperor, 
337  ;  sole  Emp. 
353;  died,  361  ; 
marr.l.  unknown; 
2.  F  la  via  Aurelia 
Eusebia;  3.  Maxi- 
ma Faustina. 


— i  m 

4.  Constans ;  5.  Constantius  or  Constantia  ; 
born,  320;  married  1.  her  kinsman  Han- 
Caesar,  333  nibalianus  king  of  Pontus ; 
(335?)  ;  2.  Constantine  Gallus  emp. 
Emp.  337  ;  6.  Constantia  or  Constantina ; 
killed,  350 ;  nun. 

mam  Olym-  7.  Helens  Flavia  Maximiana ; 

pia  ;  no  issue  married  the  emperor  Julian, 

known.  her  kinsman. 


Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  married  the 


Gratianus. 
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From  above.    Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chloeus  by  his 

 I  


1.  Constantinus,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius II. ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Dalmntius  Flavius 
Hannibalianus  ;  time 
of  death  unknown. 

I  


3.  Constantius,  Consul,  535; 
by  the  emperor  Constantius ; 
1*  Galls  ;    2.  Basil  ins. 


I 

1 .  Dal  matins,  Flarius  Julius,  Consul  in 
a.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantine  the  Younger  in 
or  340  ;  no  issue  known. 


I 


2.  Hannibalianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  king  of 
Pontus;  married  Con stan Una,  eldest  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great ;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his 


A  Son,  2.  Gallus,  Flarius  Julius,  born  in 
killed  325;  Caesar,  341  ;  disobedient; 
by  the  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con- 
emperor  stantius  II.  near  Pola,  in  I  stria,  in 
Constan-  354  ;  married  Constan  tina,  widow 
tius  1 1.  of  Hannibalianus  and  eldest  daugh- 
in  34 1 .  tcr  of  Constantine  the  Great. 


I 

3.  A 
daugh- 
ter, mar- 
Ithe 


emperor 
Constan- 


I 

4.  Julianus,  auniamed  the  Apo»u^  ; 
born  332(?j;  Caesar,  355  ;  wiccen^i 
Constantius  in  361 ;  kilk-d  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  2Cth  of  June,  3^3.  Mam ■< 
Helena,  Flaria  Maximiana,  voumm 
daughter  of  Constantine  the  Grea: ; 
left  issue  whose  fate  is 


From  above.    Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by  Theodora. 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantina  [Con- 
ktantia]  Flavia  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  328  and  330. 

Flavius  Licinianus  Licinius,  put  to 
death  by  Constantine  the  Great. 


d.  Anastasia,  married  Dassianus  Caesar, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Lucius  Ra- 
mius  Aconitus  Optatus,  consuL 


6.  Eutropu,  mir- 
ricd  PopiliusNo- 


Flarius  Popilius  Nepotianus;  assumed  the 
in  350  ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same 


Constantine  was  born  in  the  month  of  February, 
A.  D.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re- 
specting his  birth-place;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
\nd  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  part  of  Mocsia 
Superior.* 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.    When  his  father  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt.  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  A.  D.  296,  Constantine  served  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maxiraian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.   In  these  wars  Constan- 
tine distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribuuus  mil i turn  of  the  first 
class.    But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.    In  his 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  (*.  r.  Hai<r<r6s)  calls 
this  town  Kriafut  Kal  Wfis  Kowrrovrfrov  to* 
meaning  by  Kt^  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine,  which 
born  in  n1*?'  •  Thc  "pinion  that  Constantine  was 

SJStion  2  r "  "  Rh-y  refUtcd  in  Sch«Pflin,« 
'h.^  contain^n?ta??,nU*  MTU"  non  Britan- 
HUtoric^  SLe';  %e  author  »  *  Commentationes 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  he  was  exposed 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  the  jealous  ui 
the  designing ;  and  the  dangers  by  which  be  was 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdication  afl>i<- 
cletian  and  Maximian  and  the  access**  of  bat 
father  and  Galerius  as  emperors  (a.  D.  £05).  H« 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  eyes  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qusto« 
of  Constantine  wan  so  ^reat,  that  he  meditated  ti» 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  mm 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  una  art.  Is 
such  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  coln^'-' 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sssscity, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  sml  dis- 
cretion to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  comioVrali' 
part  of  his  grentnews  and  which  was  the  oiflie  Tf 
markable  in  him  as  he  was  naturally  of  s  as*** 
lively  disposition.    The  jealousy  of  Galenas  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity  sf 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severn*  and  Maxima,  s 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en- 
titled by  bis  birth  and  merits,  but  whirk  w» 
withheld  from  him  by  Galerius  and  not  conW^'  - 
upon  him  by  his  father.    In  this,  however,  Coa- 
stantius  Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  s<m  wsi 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  he  would  h*r* 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  protlauned  bisi 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  diasppou* 
meut  he  could  only  feel  disappointed  si  not  beuf 
in  the  camp  of  his  father.    To  bring  him  taitkf 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  huh 
father  and  son.    Negotiations  were  carried  on  fc* 
that  purpose  with  Galerius.  who.  aware  of 
consequences  of  the 
layed  his  cons* 
till  at  last  his  pretei-, 

obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  father.  J* 
afraid  of  being  detained  once  more,  or  of  b 


UaJenua,  w  fio,  aware  <•<  **r 
t  departure  of  Constantine, 
by  every  means  in  his  power, 
xts  were  exhausted,  apJ  q«  ws* 
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sff  by  treachery  on  hi*  journey,  Con*  tan  tine  had 
do  tooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galerius  than 
be  departed  from  Nicomedcia,  where  they  both 
nuided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
ai»  father  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
htm  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Ficls, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (25th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  Conitantius  declared 
fa ii  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  Tietories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Con stan tins,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
tebeve  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
Tbe  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
utiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him  ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
fatal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence ;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
<*ent ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  be  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
bet  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Oalerius  he  protested  that  he 
bad  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  be  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  held  with  all  his  father's  forces,  if  Oalerius 
titould  refute  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Ga- 
kriu*  dreaded  a  struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
<2iigBis«d  hit  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
stantine as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only:  he  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  his  own  son 
Severn*. 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapticity  of  Oalerius,  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantino,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius  the  son  of  Maximian, 
-  xing  the  purple;  and  when  Maximian  was 
nformed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
Ae  diadem,  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
ii4  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Oalerius  whose  son, 
VTcrui  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
°fte ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
tblc  to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surrcn- 
lered  himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
Generously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
>-  d.  307.)  Oalerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Licini- 
inua  Licinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Sererus  and 
io  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
uio  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
>*  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
(tniioned  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thns  obeyed  six  masters  :  Oalerius  Licinius 
rod  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian,  Maxen- 
tius and  Constantine  in  tbe  West  (308).  The 
anion  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
*meated  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
laughter  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  as  early 
»  3<M> ;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantine  was 


acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius.  But  before  long  serious  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  rly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  wdl  received.     Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the   purple,  and   entered   into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  Constantine.    He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats  descended  the  Saone  and  Rhone, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.    That  town  was  immediately  be- 
sieged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantino  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  be  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantino's  wife.  [Maximianuk] 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  now  unre- 
strained in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
iiis  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chief*  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius  who  pretended  to  feci  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Caul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  tune,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions 
and  he  persuaded  Oalerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  the  Chris'. inns  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  bis  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thns  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autun  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  near  Attder- 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany  a*  some  pretend, 
Cons  tan  tine  had  a  vision,  seeing  in  his  sleep  a 
cross  with  the  inscription  «V  roiirty  rUa.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  was 
victorious.* 

Constantine  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mount 
Cenis),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Maxentius  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  Beige  to  Verona, 
under  the  walls  of  which  Maxentius  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  fate  of 
Maxentius  :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxentius.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  bad  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constautine's  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East.  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  a.  d.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximini'k.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force  ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities ;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  IUyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  IUyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  IUyri- 
cum, and  finaUy  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia,  and  compeUed  them  to  respect  the  dignity 
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of  the  Roman  empire.  His  fame  as  a  %mt  awn- 
arch,  distinguished  both  by  cirU  and  military  sbi- 
lilies,  iiKreased  every  year,  and  the  aauKaooawas 
of  his  talents  and  power  induced  him  u>  make  s 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  government  of  the 
empire.  In  323,  he  declared  war  against  UctsiiA, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  years  and  was  &eit*uA 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  forces  were  eosal 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  his  navj  wss  u»n 
numerous  and  manned  with  more  erpenVnewl 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adrian*!*? 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  empw-n 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Coa- 
B  tan  tine  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  skill  aad  personal 
courage,  Licinius  was  routed  with  great  slsughv-r, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  and  he  1W  to  By- 
zantium. Constantine  followed  him  thither.  a»i 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  w.i 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  acJ 
in  a  three  days'  battle  defeated  Amanda*,  the  ad- 
miral of  Licinius,  who  lost  one- third  of  his  tkv-i 
Unable  to  defend  Byzantium  with  success,  Lxioiat 
went  to  Bithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  sad  oft  mi 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  ChrjsppaUs 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Byzantium.  Coastannw 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Lkinios  led  to 
Nicomedeia.  He  surrendered  himself  on  esndinoo 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promise  which  Con- 
stantine made  on  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Cw- 
stantina,  the  wife  of  Licinius ;  but,  after  spettdu* 
a  short  time  in  false  security  at  Thessskmxs,  u> 
place  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  oroer  «f 
his  fortunnte  rival.  We  cannot  believe  that  >< 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy;  the  eastern 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerous  inpor. 
ance  of  his  person.  (Licinius;  Constaotiju.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  duriug 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Nspairoa 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons  :  his  reign  was  ess- 
sidered  as  an  usurpation,  his  laws  were  dstlsnd 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  eapirr. 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  m*iau:n 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  vigorous,  tk*cc 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  succeeded  is  *i- 
taining  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  Tie 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradual* 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as 
of  those  great  divisions  bad  already  been  gorrn^i 
during  a  considerable  period  by  different  rukr*. 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integr.t* 


stir  la  Vision  dc  Con- 
•taotin  le  Grand,"  by  Du  Voiain,  bishop  of  Nantes. 


of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  peoplf 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  as  bridg- 
ing to  either  of  those  divisions,  lather  than  v 
the  whole  empire.      Rome  was  oalv  a  nomi- 
nal capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  luxury  s&i 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gran- 
deur.   Constantiue  felt  the  necessity  of  dr*un£  s 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  brnu- 
tion,  chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  p"*-15 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  1" 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  snd  ^  * 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  tn 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Con'141- 
tine.    The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constant^* 
took  place  in  a.  tk  330,  according  to  Idafcus  aeJ 
the  Chrouicon  Alexandrinum.    The  po*wUh*7 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Romafl  « 
pire,  had  been  already  observed  by  Tantas,  •  '■<■ 
says  (f/ist.  i.  4),  "  Evulgnto  imperii  aitano.  p«* 
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i  alibi  quara  Romae  fieri"  Constantinople 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine  and 
his  successors ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  must  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  ever  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  bands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  De 
Sacrit  Aedifidu  a  Constantino  M<u/no  eonstruclit.) 
By  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  removed 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
veral centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization 
•ooa  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empir*  oerisbed  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  cnanged  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East.  There  wns, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalised  by  an  event  which 
eaosed  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantine.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  have  been  tho  joy  of  a  father,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constantine'*  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.   There  be  was 
put  to  death.    Licinius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licinius  and  Constantina,  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine, was  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.    Many  other  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  death.    It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  Constantine,  repenting  the  jnno- 
cent  death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  docs  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  P&iscua 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Kiebuhr,  who  remarks  (History  of  Rome,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmiu,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  **  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Conatantine's  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.    If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
his  father  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
'  Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself,  my 
father  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman/ 
Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to 
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j  have  stung  bim  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Criapus  was  innocent.  It 

I  is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  ButTocated,  by  Conatantine's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unac- 
countable act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arius  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  moat  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sous  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantino,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
lianus ;  to  Conatans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
IUyricura,  and  the  rest  of  Africa  :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
bal ian  us,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobilissi- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesareia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  bis  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantino, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority  :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilisaimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  Augusti.  The  failure  of  this  plan 
of  Conatantine'a  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bad ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
'22nd  of  Maj-,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  be 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  ot  the 
laws  nnd  regulations  of  Constantine.    He  devel- 
oped  and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tum.    The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes  :  the  Illustres,  the  Spec  labile*,  and  the 
Clarissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.    The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barlKiriana.    The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.     A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.    The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished.   Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantine continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace;  the  Praefectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,   and  Africa  between 
Egyp1  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  IHyrico, 
who  had  Illyrtcum,  Pannoma,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Oalliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
j>art  of  Africa.    Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect.    Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  either  the 
title  of  conies  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
feet     Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vinces the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consularea, 
five  correctorcs,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
ratei  from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
wer."  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conf  rred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
t  ight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comites  nnd  Duces.     The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.    The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.     There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
ine  i;reat  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  via.  the 
m  -positu,  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain  ; 
tne  Maguter  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many 
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rem*  as  a  secretary  for  home  affairs ;  the  Qaa?«tcr, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Coitm 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public  revenue ;  the  Come*  Reran 
Pri  rata  rum  Divinae  Damns  for  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Ctwtes 
Domestic© rum,  or  simply  Domeatici,  the  coal- 
man d  era  of  the  imperial  life-guard.  For  faiths 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  enumerated  it 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Ontherhu,  *  D» 
Officiis  Doraus  AupunUe," 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  Great :  he  r«e 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  hi*  fa- 
tune  to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  s  mors 
of  dangers  to  him ;  bis  exalted  qualities  eu*~il 
jealousy  among  his  enemies,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  continued  strode. 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  through  his  ova  exer- 
tions; his   skill  vanquished  his  enemies;  kit 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  hrwile**;  his 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  con- 
spiracies, rebellions,  battles,  and  murder,  to  the 
throne  of  Rome  ;  his  wisdom  created  a  new  orpn* 
xation  for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  hogc  frai- 
ments,  and  which  no  human  hand  seemed  powerfol 
enough  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.  Chnstnuuty 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  distouriH. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  hat  been 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy  both  in  ancient  »ud 
modern  times,  but  the  graphic  account  «hxh 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Con stan tine's  belief  scens  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Licnuu 
and  his  own  sonCrispus,  Niebuhr  remarks(/nst  tf 
/tome,  vol.  v.  p.  359),  "  Many  judge  of  hia  hy 
too  severe  a  standard,  because  they  look  upon  bin 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  is  that 
light.    The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription  Stl 
tnriciu*,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  connlt- 
ed  the  haruspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of ; 
superstitions,  and,  on   the  other  hand. 


built 


churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and  was  ce  rtainly  w*  » 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tized till  the  hut  moments  of  his  life,  and  tlx** 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  ssi 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kindt  <rf 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.  Wbea,  there- 
fore, certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  ura*<ter»toi 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  sad  * 
sjx-ak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  wort 
The  blame  which  falls  upon  Constantine  fa  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius,  and  Crispus,  will  ud 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  fabakwi  ac- 
counts of  the  mental  sufferings  which  bis  Vdocdy 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.  Constantine  vu 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  ot*  his  rwr>- 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  thai 
serene  generosity  which  bad  distinguish  eJ  bm 
while  he  was  younger ;  hia  temper  gre  w  .Knnh»i«A 
and  he  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  resent- 
ment which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  h*«*» 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  He  frit  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;  bat  tie 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  «rrt- 
ficed  the  heroic  majesty  of  a 
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the  showy  pomp  and  the  vain  ceremonies  of  an 
Asiatic  court  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  groat 
historical  lesson  :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
but  the  conqueror  will  die  on  his  trophies  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Constantine  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re- 
proaches as  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infamy  on  his  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  was 
reserved  for  the  historians  of  later  times. 

(Euseb.  Vita  Cotutantini  ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  ; 
Sextus  Rufus,  Brer.  26 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  40, 
41,  dm  Cars.  40,  Acc. ;  Zosim.  lib.  iL,  Zosimus  is 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Constantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xiiL  ;  Lactam,  de  Mort.  PertecuL  24 — 62 ;  Ores, 
lib.  vii. ;  A  mm.  Marc  lib.  xiv.,  Ac,  Excerpta,  p. 
710,  Ac,  ed.  Valerius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
Nazarius.  Ac,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vi. — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  great  importance, 
but  full  of  partiality  :  Julian  treats  Constantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  what  their 
name  indicate*.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Euaebiua,  Lactantius,  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Thco- 
phanes,  Ac,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rused with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Praxagoras,  which  was  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost-  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  does  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Cedrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  most  com- 
plete list  of  sources,  with  critical  observations,  is  con- 
tained in  Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs.  Sec 
also  Manso,  Leber*  Consiantins  de$  Grosten.)  [  W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONVTANTINU8  L 

CONSTANTl'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  surnamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fausta,  was  born  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  d.  312.  As  early 
as  a.  d.  316,  he  was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
his  elder  brother,  Crispus,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
nius,  and  he  held  the  consulship  several  times.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Caesarship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazarius  delivered 
a  panegyric  (Paneyyr.  Veter.  ix.),  which,  however, 
is  of  little  importance.  In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
sons  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  his  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  father,  and  a 
part  of  Africa.    Being  the  eldest  surviving  ion  of 


Constantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constans  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra- 
tion of  Italy.  Constans  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantine  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  A  1ml,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vcrcamp's  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiii.  ;  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Coss ;  more 
authorities  are  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Constantius  and  Constans.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTINUS  11. 

CONSTANTl'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
RAT LI  US,  called  NOVUS  CONSTANTl'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,A.  v.  641,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  born  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  11th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonaa,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  Con- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  a.  D.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill-health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  step  mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heraclconas.  [Hkaa- 
cleonas;  Constans  II.]  Constantine  distin- 
guished himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
his  father  to  be  roblwd  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds1  weight,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  head  of  • 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophaii.  pp. 
251,  275,  \c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Cedren.  p.  430,  Ac.,  ed. 
Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  ice,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  IV.,  FLA'VIUS,  sur- 
named POGONA'TUS  or  BARBA'TUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  668 — 685,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his  hither  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mezzetius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  back  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  sooner 
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was  he  gone,  than  an  Arabic  Beet,  perhaps  invited 
thither  by  the  rebels,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise  and  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
Home,  collected  there  by  Constant,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  **  Trinity,** 
and  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  tbat 
Constantino  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Hcraclius  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Augusti.  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  soon  quelled,  and  Constantino  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinar 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauritania),  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussilch,  surprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  scixing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  071  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple.   They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
inlands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  five  months, were  com- 
pelled to  sail  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  (J  reek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.    Yeiid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  Mu'awiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
sailed  to  his  winter- quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.    During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yciid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet.    But  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Floras,  Petronas,  and  Cyprian  us. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Maronite*  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,   pressed  so   heavily  upon   the  khalif 
Mu'awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  pence,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantino,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.    By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.    But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Constantino  assembled  the  tixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elUts  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor's  brothers, 
llcraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  his  sou  Justinian.    We  know  almost 
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nothing  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Ob- 
stuntinv :  be  died  in  the  month  of  September,  K8o. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wars  which  signalized  the  regn 
of  Constantine  IV.,  there  is  an  event  not  lew 
remarkable,  which  moat  probably  took  place  darinf 
the  same  period.  We  allude  to  the  new  divis»o 
of  the  empire,  which  bad  hitherto  been  sdmistv 
tered  according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  thst,  for 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  ruled  by 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whole  snoy 
stationed  in  tbat  part  of  the  empire  bad  likewue 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefrct  of  Ana. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  lac 
presence  of  different  moveable  corj*  tutimed  a 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  whits 
were  independent  of  one  another:  these  ho&*% 
were  called  themata  (&pora),  from  Utema 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  gives  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  were  stationed, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  latt  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  tie- 
ma/u,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  ami 
southern  or  Asiatic  port  of  the  empire,  sod  twehe 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  dun. 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  pace  is 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  ia  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  6i5 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  test 
Constantino  IV.  was  the  originator  of  tbst  plan. 
[Constantinus  VII.]  (Codren.  p.  4J6,&en«i. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p.  89,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  28S.  at-, 
ed.  Paris ;  Paulus  Diacou.  Dt  Gcdit  L&tpubnL 
r.  30.)  (YV.P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  \\  sumamed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (d  Koapoirvfioi),  because  he  poUated  tbe 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  eaipewc 
of  the  East,  a.  D.  741—775,  was  the  only  ens  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  I saurus.  He  was  horn  in  7 IS, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  74 1.  The  onfortanti* 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  Wesf 
the  emperor  Artavasdbr,  p.  370,  b.  The  down- 
fall of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  mecrw 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacksna*. 
who  had  recognized  Aru^wdct  because  he  pro- 
tected the  worship  of  images,  while  Constanta* 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the  wor- 
ship of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  hit  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  analheasslised 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constan- 
tine, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Strpbs- 
nus,  and  many  other  fathers  who  had  dedaftd  he 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  ( Astaulphus),  king  of  the 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  t>» 
dominions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  beea  u> 
existence  during  a  period  of  1 85  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipo  tJ» 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  conqoo«l 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (7**)» 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dotauu**. 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambassadors  U 
Pipin,  Astolf,  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  restitaUoB 
of  the  exarchate ;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor- 
tive, since  the  emperor  could  not  give  them  safr 
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dent  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
ia  Italy ;  for  hit  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ravaged  Parapbylin, 
Cilicia,  and  Isauria;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  several  times  an  tar  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.    The  Bulgarian  king,  Pagan  us, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantine 
io  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
notoriously,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Havenua,  either  by  force  or  arms  ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricias  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Tkema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimea  called  SicHia  secaado,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
ttantine  checked  hia  progress,  and  in  the  following 
Year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
tHe  barbarian.    Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  oa  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolia,  and  finally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  the  1 4th  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  crueL,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices ;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  hhn  the  nickname  of  Caballinus.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  via.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
J-.hajran  or  khan  of  the  Khazars ;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Kudoxia  Melisscna.  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
I  r-uuttful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Tbeopban. 
p.  346,  Ac,  eid.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  dtc^  ed. 
Psris ;  Nicephor.  Gregoras,  p.  38,  &c,  ed.  Paris  { 
''l.vcas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.) 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VI.,  FLA'V I  US,  emperor 
of  the  East,  A.  d.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
I'hazarus  Iaaurus  and  Irene,  was  born  in  771,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
•hip  of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
»nd  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athena.  The  reign 
of  Constantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Klpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
hi  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
•everal  engagements  in  78*2,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
•  ear  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.    In  781  they 


suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Harun-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  mi  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauracius 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  be  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene's  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered ;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  hia  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seised  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognised  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  bis  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seised  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
s taurine's  return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  rk-d 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrygia. 
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Before  arriving  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  empress 
and  a  hott  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Ireue,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  favourite,  the  general  Stauracius. 
11  is  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  **  Porphyra,"  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  born.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VI. 
was  the  last  of  the  I  saurian  dynasty.  Zonaras 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  survived  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Tbeophan.  p.  382,  &c,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  &c„  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p. 
93,  &cu,  ed.  Paris ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
col p.  285,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTAN1TNUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROGE'NITUS  (6  nopnyvpayiyrnros),  em- 
peror  of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philoeophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  born  in  a.  d.  905  ;  the  name  Yloptp vpoyivrnros, 
that  is,  u  born  in  the  purple,"  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  bom  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  *6p<pvpay\n  which  the  empresses 
awaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  succeeded  his  father  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augus- 
tus, governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Roman  us 
Lccapenus,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
rary retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanus  and  Constantine, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romanus  Lkcapinus.)  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seised  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books  and  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fouls  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men. 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the  I 
Greek  arms  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice-  | 
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phorus,  the  sons  of  Bard  as  Phoca*  ;  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Iberia  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
the  emperor  ;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with  Um 
Petchenegues  or  Patxinaritae  iu  southern  Rasus 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  ia 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire ;  and  Con- 
stantine had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  kti 
palace  ambassadors  of  the  khalift  of  lku''d«id  aasi 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  the  Gnat 
Luitprand,  the  emperor* »  ambassador,  has  left  us 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  C*u»ta*- 
tinople.  {Annates  Luitprandi.)  One  of  the  awat 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  restontkn 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  c^kuM 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  swind- 
lers without  any  titles,  or  under  fraudukot  sacs. 
Constantine's  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Raeu.  » 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  (bed 
on  the  )  5th  of  November,  a.  n.  959.  His  wife 
was  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  the  above-nentMoed 
son  Roman  us,  a  daughter  Theodora,  iiian«d  to 
Joannes  Zimiscus,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  hold*  a  high  mk 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  tmt 
of  important  and  interesting  subject*,  and  wittosa 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  would  be  redoced 
to  a  few  vague  notions  ;  for  be  not  only  composed 
works  himself,  but  caused  others  to  be  rampmed 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  among  bis 
subjects.    His  own  works  are — 

I.  'laropiKT*  hvfaftnjis  tov  (Hov  col  wpd{fswT*» 
UaaiXtlov  rou  doiSlfiov  fiaff i\+mt  (  Vita  B*Hn\ 
the  life  of  Basilius  I.  Macedo,  the  grandfather  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  gml 


emperor,  although  it  contains  many  thing" 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantine  was  rather 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  moowt 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  1.  By  U« 
Allatius  in  his  Se/jfuarro*,  with  a  Latin  trsnslsoos, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo. ;  the  text  divided  tats  :» 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Comhetisias,  in  kis 
**  Scriptores  post  Theopbanem,*'  Paris,  1 685,  W. ; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapters ;  with  s  new 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  Tltpl  Twr  Oesiarwr,  **  Do  Thematilss."  (The 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  as  a  new 
name  for  u  province,''  is  given  in  the  life  of  Cov 
btantinus  IV.)  This  work  is  dividrd  into  t« 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  aai 
Southern )  or  Astatic  themns,  and  the  needed  « 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  Europe" 
themas.  Editions:  1.  The  first  book.  «ith  > 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  B.  *  aksfirea, 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with it 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  MoreUas,  Parts 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  conw<]setit.y 
the  complete  work,  were  reprinted  and  edited  *:ti 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Mearuas 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  same  in  the  sjiti 
volume  of  *  J.  Meursii  Opera,"  edited  by  La*a 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Bandurius,  in  the  nru 
volume  of  his  u  Imperium  Orientale,"  with  notes 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  ediue*  * 
the  works  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitas,  s 
vised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandanas,  hat 
without  the  map  of  De  I'lsle,  edited  by  * 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1840. 
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III.  •*  De  Adiuinistrando  Imperio,**  without  a 
corresponding  Greek  title.    This  celebrated  work 
ro  written  by  tbe  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  ton  Romanns  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal facts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.    The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romano*.     In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na- 
tions which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
tuch  as  the  Petchenegues  or  PaUinacitae,  the 
Ih. mm,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
especially  the  Russians,  who  were  then  tbe  most 
canorous  enemies  of  Constantinople.     In  tbe 
Uth  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)   The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Frank  ish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc. 
26  to  28.    In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
sre  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  via.  Dal- 
roatia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c    In  c  87  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patxinacitae,  Chazars,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scy  thia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  44  Coin- 
mentarti  Academiae  Petropolitanae."   After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Constantino  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.   Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
taenia  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters; sad  in  the  5 3rd  and  List  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.    The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.    Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  1610, 
8ro.  and  161 7,  8vo»,  in  his 44  Opera  Const.  Porph.,** 
*ith  a  Latin  translation.    3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  44  Meuraii  Opera,"  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  translation  of  Bandurius. 

By  Bandurius,  in  his  **  Imperium  Orientale," 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  Guillaume  de  L'  Isle,  which  be- 
longs both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
Hand  arias  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
vve  commentary.  Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  odd  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters (u  De  Iberia"  and  44  De  Hispania**),  of  which 
Meursius  had  only  fragments,  so  that  he  could  not 
translate  them.    5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 


1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byiantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaume  dc  L*  I»le.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  BtfKlow  TeurrwcoV,  rd(ir  -rtptixo*  Taw  ttard 
^aAaTTOJ'  koI  yip  fiaxo^'wr,  commonly  called 
44  Tactica,"  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  in  44  Constantini 
Opera,"  and  in  tbe  sixth  volume  of  **  Meursii 
Opera,**  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  tbe  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffei,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Vcronensis  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
stantine,  tbe  son  of  the  emperor  Romanns  Leca- 
penus. 

V.  BiffAioy  Srpanryiiror  w*pl  i#*r  9ta<t>6ptot> 
idvwv,  &c,  ommonly  called  **  Strategica,"  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  different  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  "Eit&Wij  t^t  Boo-iAtfov  Totes*,  w  De  Cere- 
moniis  Aulae  Byzantinae."    This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  via.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  tbe  second  book.    It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.    The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  sets 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  hia 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanns,  the  son  of 
Constantino.    The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on   trifling  forms   and  usages  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.    The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.    It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  aa  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  tacts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions  : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1751, 
fol. ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  first  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  44  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini*1  by  Leich.   2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol.  L,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  vol  iL,  ibid. 
1830.    This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  prince  pa  ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Reisko's  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.    The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantino  (Novella*  Con- 
stitutiones)  have  been  publinhed  by  Leunclavius, 
in  his  "Jus  Graeco-Romauum,"  and  by  Labbe, 
Paris,  1  o'0<i,  8vo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matters. 
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Besides  his  own  writings,  we  owe  to  Constan- 
tino's love  of  literature  the  preservation  of  tome 
works  from  destruction  or  oblivion,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  others  at  his  order.  Such  are :  I.  •*  Collectanea 
et  Excerpta  If istorico- Politics  et  Moralia,"  an  ex- 
tensive compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
Ity  \  T\(Ka€tu»v, 44  De  Legationibus,"  and  the  50th, 
n«p2  'Apmjf  koI  Ktuctas,  **  De  Virtute  et  Vitio,** 
have  been  preserved.  A  further  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  Pwacus.  II.  'Ima- 
rpiicdy  **  De  Mcdicina  Veteriuaria,"  compiled  from 
the  works  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  given  by  Fabricius ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
books.  Editions :  1.  A  Latin  translation  by  J. 
Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1537,  4to.  3.  By  Valesius, 
together  with  the  *•  Collectanea,"  &c,  Paris,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris. 
1563,  4 to.  III.  rsanroyurd,  "  De  Re  Rustica," 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Bassus  Cassianua. 
[Bahsus  Cassianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
set*  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beasts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1 542 ;  French  ones  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557 }  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Rabus,  Straasburg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Theopbanes  were  continued  by 
Constantino's  order  [Tmbophanks],  and  he  also 
induced  Josephus  Genesius  to  write  bis  Annals 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
lUnUius  Macedo.  [Gknxsiuk.]  An  account  of 
Constantine's  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lxo  Phllosophus.  (Cedren.  pp.  607,  &c,  631, 
&C-,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaconus,  pp.  487,  &c,  507, 
Ac,  ed. Paris ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &c,  192,  Ac, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  De  Serif*. 
liywnL  pp.461 — 478;  Hamberger,  Zuveridssup 
NacJtrichUm^  &&,  toI.  iii.  p.  686,  dec, ;  Fabric,  BiU. 
Garner,  vol.  viii.  p.  l,&c  ;  Leich,  Comment atiode  ViUt 
et  Rebut  Gettis  Const.  Porpkyr.,  Leipzig,  1746, 4to^ 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske's  edition  of  Constan- 
tine's works,  as  well  as  in  tbe  Bonn  edition  of 
-  De  Ceretn.  Aulae  BvsanL'*)  [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  V11L,  emperor  of  the 
East,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  father,  Roman  us  Leca- 
penus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Cons  tan  tine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  (A.  d.  945.)    [Constantino's  VII.) 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
a.  n.  9^6 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus  II.,  was  born  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976  ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  solo  cmpe- 
ror ;  0ut»  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
i/I"!.,tmJV>u*  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
Constantino  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Macc- 
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donian  dynasty.  His  successor  wa* 
Argyrus,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Zoe,  »h«n 
he  had  by  his  wife  Helena  Augusta.  [  Basilic* II.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(<f  Moyofidxot),  emperor  of  tbe  East,  a.  d.  1042 — 
1054.  His  surname  was  given  him  on  acconntsf 
his  personal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  tw» 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  emperor 
manus  Argyrus,  and  afterwards  of  Michael  IV.  the 
Paplilagouiau,  and  Theodora,  a  spinster,  who  were 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  they  had  deposed  the  em  pens 
Michael  V.  Calaphatea,  the  adopted  son  of  Zoe. 
The  two  listers  being  afraid  of  their  position,  1m 
proposed  to  Constantino  Monomachus  thsl  lie 
should  marry  her ;  and  as  she  was  rather  adrame-i 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  showed 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beautiful  nu*treu. 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palace,  »  b.-ir 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  term*. 
Constan tine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  eonfem  i 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sclerena.  Soon  sfter 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Georgia*  Manbces,  * 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  for  hit 
victories  over  the  Arabs  and  who  then  held  the 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  hod 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
landed  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  amy  «f 
Bulgarians,  and  man  lied  upon  Constantinople.  An 
assassin  delivered  the  emperor  from  hi»  trer* : 

the  midst  of  his  camp. 

A  Still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  from  »s 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  whh  s 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  while  a  land  futt-? 
penetrated  as  fax  as  Varna :  but  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  agji:tu: 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  news  of  snodw 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  headed  by  Toroitin*. 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  tbe  iraperaJ 
title,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  e» 
peror  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  hrokr 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  battle,  saa 
Tornicius,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hi*  pur- 
suers, was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  moruuu-rr. 
Constantine  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  war  with 
Cacicus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Ibero, 
who  tried  to  make  himself  inde|>endent;  bat,  on- 
able  to  take  tbe  field  against  the  imperial  *rmir% 
he  was  at  List  compelled  to  throw  himself  si  itc 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  clemency.  H» 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  allowed  is 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  tbe  rest  of 
his  days  in  Cappadocia,  where  his  generoas  victor 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  1  beris  sad  Ar- 
menia were  reunited  under  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  thai  ex- 
tended in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  suffer** 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Pete  bend's 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  naroal 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  sH  these 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  pranaV't'd. 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  empersrt 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Nanoaos, 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  Uanabe, 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  n.  1051) 
At  the  same  time  the  Normaim  made  great  pr^rrr** 
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in  Italy,  where  they  finally  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  pnt  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.  Conatan- 
tine  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  «f  tl»e  sen  ism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constsntine  wa»  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.    He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partment in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  be  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy's  sake,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
be  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
modi  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Ureek  power  under  his 
Micceasor.   The  successor  of  Cons  tan  tine  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  ii. 
p.  247,  Ace.  ed.  Paris;  Gl yeas,  p.  319,  Ac.,  ed. 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  Ac,  ed.  Paris.)        [  W.P.] 

CONST  ANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (6  A<w*os), 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
t  i  bis  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  Mb  subjects.  It  proved,  bow- 
ser, that,  although  Constantino  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
tit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantino  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(  i.  d.  1056),  but  he  diverted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
vho  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government.  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
rigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba- 
raiis  who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
sod  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constantino  was  an  able  general  But  ho 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
'  !  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
Ufider  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
»as  be  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
"own  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
w*  iee]  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uses,  for  they 
m*  said  to  hare  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
thoy  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians crossed  the  Danube  and  seized  Belgrade,  the 
of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rous, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
thev  hastened  back  to  their  stsppes  beyond  the 
I'anube.  During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
'est  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy.  Bari, 


the  capital  of  them,  wa«  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  d. 
1067*  Constantino  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantino 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  na  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (ScyUtxes,  p.  813,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Pnris ; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephonts  Bryenn. 
p.  19,  Ac„  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONST  ANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
sneceeded  his  father  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
murried  Romanus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicepborus  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  aa  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[Michael  VII. ;  Romanus  III.]       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  XIII.  PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnamed  DRAGASES  (4  na*su6\oyos  6  Apayd- 
<ruiX  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologus.  He  was  born  in  A.  D.  1 394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  *in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notaras  Pnlaeologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonuesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  Jolui  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defending  it  against 
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**  t  CONSTASTJXV*        ^         6^<r,  to  Gibbon.  Lo  Beau.  * 

**•  o^nrWm/of^'^^l  to  the   da  Bas  Empire  -  «mt£no«f  by  Ameilhon,' 
tie  B?**»cw  e';iinlc  nine™    Hammer,  u  Gesclnchte  de*  <hmajii*cb*n  Rol" 

 .  u„   The  conu^t  1.,^  from  tbe  Gth  of^acsitSf 

29th  of  May,  1 453 :  prophecies  had  fwtoH  ju 
issue.  f  m  that  dtv  the  hut  emperor  of  the  Eut 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital:  &a» 
Savtir  fuLXAav  If  fjjr,  be  cried  oat  in  despair  vsa 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  fomkrt 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Jsaa- 
saries,  and  foreaering  his  fate,  be  cried  out  apsis, 
u  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  my  bead  r 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  be  sat 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  co- 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  bodywu 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  w« 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city,  he  ordered  fcu 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  porpbm 
column  on  the  place  called  Augusteuro.  It  va» 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  town 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  rie 
tor  was  the  consecration  of  tbe  church  of  St.  Septa 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  nr»t  Masks 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  a 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horwl<ack,  b« 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monks.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  principal  gate,  ca- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  aJmtra- 
tion,  and  was  so  far  from  committing  toy  pfsfua- 
tion,  that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  *  Turk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  aa  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultana.  Darin* 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  sad  beet 


eft.v  of  Coneuuuioople  f~  -  fa 
ami  isJW.  in  Greece.    1"  *»  .      ^  of  tu]ian 

ZV  ^r?"**;  t0  exercise 
that  po »rr  which  tbe  Greeks  had  conterred  upon 
him,  unfes*  the  su/tan  wooW  give  nun  his  permis- 
sion.    Miirad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  hi*  consent,  Constantino 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
sards  arrived  at  Constantinople.    He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1450, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantino  as  his  father.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramania,  who  made  such  a  des- 
perate resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine  thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.    They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed  ?), 
who  lircd  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.     Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vixfr  Khaltl  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  44  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians fur  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.   My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done."    (Ducas,  p.  132.)    Soon  afterwards  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
pence  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Pacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialoa,  Byxon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  she,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Frankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  tbe  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Frankish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  leas  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (A5{)  according  to  Chalcondylaa, 
«nd  a  Hungarian  according  to  Dncna.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  44  a  Dane  or  Hunga- 
rian,**— either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 


looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  tk« 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  supreme  temporal 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  I'orrtantj- 
nople,  the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  u  the 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Until  thai  toe 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  but  submit  on  to  tbe 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  both  fear  sm 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  of  victory  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  Willi  ibe 
(all  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  o»«r  «* 
Kast;  but  the  Muse*  flying  from  tie  Bo»pra> 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  bank*  of  the  Aran 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  hare  etaf~- 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  ofT-rM 


SL  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory 


of  t:e 


Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  tbe  mmdi 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  p**' 
deur,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  durauao  « 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  i»  k»  P" 
liable  than  the  revival  of  a  new  Orwk  ejsa- 
(Phranxes,lib.  iiL,dtc;  Duces,  c.  34,  At ;  C*** 
condyles,  Ub.  viu,  Ac  ;  Leonardus  Chie*»* 
Constant  a  Tire  e,rpugyxata*  1st  ed,  NBrnberr, 
1544,  4to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  J* 
months  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.)  [  w.  "  J 
CONSTANTI'NUS  ACROPOLl'TA  [Ao» 

POLITA,  GboROIUS.]  „  , 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  of  Antioch,  «he  crfW 


at  tbe  awtrcpek 

about  A.  »• 


Con stan tins,  was  a  presbyter 
tan  church  of  Antioch,  lived  about 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  FV** 
Porphyrins  however,  who  wished  to  obtaui  taw 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Con*unns«p£ 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  t  p 
With  the  aid  of  some  friend*,  loww 
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tine  escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  survived 
8t  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  Constan- 
tine  edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Chrysostom,  two,  vix.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addreesed  to  Constantine,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  vix.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTTNU8  CffPHALAS  (Kwwrar- 
rlfos  i  Kc^oAaf).  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  bat  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  given  under  Planudes.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  diaconvr  and  cbartophy- 
lax  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  **  O ratio  encomiastica  in  Orones  Sanctos 
Martyres,*'  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS*,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  u  Acta  Patrum."  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
ii.  D.  p.  10;  Fabric  Bill,  Grate,  x.  p.  288,  xi. 
p.  270,  xii.  p.  239.)  (W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HARMENOPULUS. 

[  H  AXMXNOPULU*.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  n.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  n.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
veral official  titles :  vir  illustris,  comes  sncrarum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  sacrarum  cognitionum."  (Const.  Haee 
<j'uu;  Wrtwjuno,  §  1,  Const,  isumma  Ri-ijiuLlicae, 

§2.) 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  a.  D.  530  (Const. 
ianta*  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const. 
Cbrdi,  §  2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (Anerdota^  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinua  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
stantiuus  who  was  praef.  praet  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
wai  Asper  Alypius  Constantinua.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.T.  G  ] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  protovestiariua,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  D.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  have  two  Deere  la  Synodalia  of  him,  on  "Cri- 
minal Slaves,**  and  on  **  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,*'  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Leunclavius,  Jus  O'raeco- Romanum.  (Cave, 
Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS   MANASSES.  [Ma- 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  arehi- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises 44  De  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Oraecorum,"  and  44  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  I*o  AUatius, 
u  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave,  Hist.  LiL  \.  p.  738i 
Fabric.  BibL  Crate  xi.  p.  272,  397.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANT  1'N  US,  surnamed  NICAEUSfrom 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist.  (BasiL  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidaa,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Basilic*,  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  3t<mx«m>»'  of 
(iaridns  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novell* 
of  Justinian  (Bus.  iii.  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  (Am.  iL  p.  651,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic 
Comnenus  (Praenot.  MyUag.  p.  371)  cites  his  ex- 
position of  the  No  veils.  In  Bas.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
*  peaks  of  Stephanas  as  his  teacher  (4  BtSdaxaXos 
Sre^ayos);  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanas,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reix,  however  (ad 
Theopk.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  be 
referred  to  an  Antonius  Stephanus,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Praenot.  Myrtag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  Leo ;  but  G.  E.  Heimbach 
(Anecdota,  i.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constant  in  us  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanus,  and  Thalelaeus 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  ( iL  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (hi.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
No  veils  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reix,  ad  Theopk.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  BtbL  Jur, 
Orient  ii.  c  20,  p.  404  ;  PohL,  ad  Suave*.  Notit. 
Ba&i.  p.  1 34,  n.  (o*) ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  G.) 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  {Kwcrwh. 
r?ror  6  'Patios),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Parulip.  *  Cod.  VaL 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  a.  n.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Co nst a nti n its  Cxphalah.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantine  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Grace,  xiii.  pp.  874, 
875  ;   Fabric.  Bibf.  Grate,  iv.  469.)       [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (Ks»wto»vJ. 
vos  i  2ik*a6s),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (Bp6*ot)  from  which 
he  taught,  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  replv  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs,  Parulip.  « 
Cbo*.  Vat.  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet's  name  has  the  title  posmpfov  added  to 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantine  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantine,  a  philo- 
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Zuctkov ;  Lombec  fiibl.  Caesar.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 
p.  295;  Jacobs,  AnlhoL  Grace.  xiiL  p.  874;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Grwr.  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONST A'NTI  US  I.  FLA' VI US  VALE- 
RIUS, surnamed  CHLORUS  (o'XA^t),  "the 
Pale,*'  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  one  Ku- 
tropius,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  family,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispin,  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  1 1,  and  Quintilius. 
He  was  probably  born  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  valour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became 
governor  of  Dnlmntia  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius.   Death  prevented  Carus  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
stantius, who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Galerius,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Galerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.    The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?);  Galerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Carausius  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [(  ahausius.  ]    After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sius by  Allectus  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [AllkctusJ,  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  GauL  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,    in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langres :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.    They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.     After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  ruled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eboracum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 


wife,  Helena,  whom  be  had  repudiated.  The  i 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  succeeded  him 
in  his  share  of  the  government  Constaauas  sjsj 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  His  administration  of 
his  provinces  procured  him  great  honour,  for  be 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tie 
people,  and  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  rapacity 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not 


with  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  men  of  bit 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  them  hue- 
In  his  abstinence  from  luxuries  he  stens. 


however,  to  have  shewn  some  affectation.  TV 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  humanity,  and  the 
Christians  for  his  impartiality  and  tokntun. 
Theophanes  calls  him  XpuTTiay6<pfKnv,  or  a  man  at 
Christian  principles.  His  conduct  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  Terr 
humane.  It  is  not  known  whence  he  rem  red  the 
surname  of  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale,  which  i*  given 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writers.  Gibbon 
(vol  ii.  p.  1 18,  note  L  ed.  1815)  observes,  that  any 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconiittn.t 
with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  successor,  Constantine, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Constantinus  I.  (Eatrop.  ix.  14-23;  Aurei  Vict. 
Cat*.  39,  dec,  Efril.  39  ;  Zosim.  ii.  7,  dec ;  Tbeo 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paria  ;  Panegyric.  Vstrr.  it.  S, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euacb.  VU.  Const  I  1*3-21  ;  Treb. 
Ho,  Claudius,  3.  13;  Ael.  Spart.  Ad.  fens,  2; 
Vopiacus,  Gamuts,  16,  17,  Aurtliasn*,  44,  Pnlm, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc  xix.  2.)  [  W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUS  L 

CONSTA'NTIUS  II.,  ELAVIL'S  JULIUS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  337-361,  whose  name  » 
sometimes  written  Flavius  Claudius  Constantin*. 
Flavins  Valerius  Constantius,  and  Con«tantina» 
Constantius.   He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  hi* 
cond  wife,  Fausta  ;  he  was  born  at  Sinniam  in  P**- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  a  n.  317,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Ovidius  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bans*. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care- 
ful education  as  hi*  brothers,  Constantine  and  C«»> 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuit*  at-, 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnast*  sod 
military  exercises.     He  was  created  consul  « 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employ™ 
by  his  father  in  the  administration  of  tbe  r**trn 
provinces.    At  the  death  of  his  father  in  JSi. 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediau4y  ba*- 
tened  to  Constantinople,  where  the  garrison  bad 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  bid !  tie 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephew 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and  "*iin'ijllI*?^ 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  W 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  »"ho 
placed  Dalmatius  over  Greece,  Macedonia, 
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ud  part  of  Illyricurn,  and  IlannihaKanus  over 
Pontus,  Cappndocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caesarcia  as  the  capital.  The  declaration  of  the 
army,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  sons  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constat) ti a »,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
sale murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
nis  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  the  lives  of 
only  two  princes,  Flavins  Julius  Gallus  and  Fla- 
vius  Claudius  Julian  us,  the  sous  of  Flavius  Julian  us 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
wbo  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew's  am- 
bition. Bcbidea  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tas  and  the  praefectns  praetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  bis 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
hare  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantino  the 
Great  had  an  interview  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantroa,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constant,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.    The  an- 
cient world  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king,  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reigu  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Roman 8 
(Greeks),  wbo  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at   Singara,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commanded  in  person,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  da}-,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
NUibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqui- 
sitions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magnen- 
tius, who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Illyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mngnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Rome.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West.  At  Hemcleia  in 
Thrace  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  waited  upon 


him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Mngnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantino, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  hiin 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebel. 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation; but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mng- 
nentius, be  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  far  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seised  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different.  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  w:ls 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  hi*  **  legi- 
timate'* opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  bis  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject.  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom  :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Prusa.  (a.  D.  361.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gall  us 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drove  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (*28th  of  September,  a.  d.  35 1 )  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  follow  ed  bis  exam- 
ple, (a.  D.  353.)  [Magnentius.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plant.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Callus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prao- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  haugh  tines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror's resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  from  the  artful  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested  ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanis,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lateran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyurbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
Bczabde,  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Aleraanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years'  cam- 

Sign  by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
rag  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arriied  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East.  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  sud- 


denly proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  l>.  360.)  It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  under 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  of  innoenxT 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  net 
with  Constantius  at  Caeaarcia,  were  disaussed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  Constanna*. 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  tb« 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  briny 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopaocrene,  near  Tanai 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  361),  prevented 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire.  [Julian vs.]  By  his  third  wife. 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daujrntrr, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  On- 
tian.  (Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv. — xxL;  Zosimas,  bb. 
ii.  hi. ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv. ;  Euseb.  Vtta  (\m*a*ta. 
lib.  ir. ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5,  &c ;  Julian.  Our.  i.  n. ; 
Liban.  OnU.  iiu-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiiL;  the  authsn- 
ties  referred  to  under  Constant inus  II.  and  Con- 
suns  I. j  Tillcmont,  Hiwtoir*  da  Emperemn. )  [  W.P.J 


COIN  OF  CONST  ANTICS  II. 

CONSTAWIUS  III,  emperor  of  the  West. 
A.  D.  421,  was  bom  in  Illyria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.    He  became  ear>y 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloved  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorios,  as  well  at 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  ukr.t* 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  wm 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty,    w  sea 
the  tyrant  Cons  tan  tine,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  sorceaafal 
general,  Gemntiua,  Constantius  was  despatched  »■ 
Hon  onus  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obwbVnre; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troop*  over 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  thru  in  a  boot- 
less state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It » 
related  under  Conatantine  the  tyrant  (p.  831  ]  bow 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  L'lphilas,  i 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontiua  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  0y  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.  l«* 
stantius  then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  altaoaf* 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  mean*  to  **« 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  if* 
purpose  of  calling  the  nationa  beyond  the  Rhine  » 
his  assistance.     Edobicus  soon  returned  si  ti* 
head  of  a  body  of  Prankish  and  Alemannx  anruY 
aries  ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  As 
Utter  surprised  him,  having  su  ddenlv  left  hi*  carp 
and  marched  to  attack  the  hart iohaji s  whoa  be 
and  Ulphilaa  met  with  beyond  the  Rhone  and  de- 
feated entirely.     Edovicua  was  murdered  by  a 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refuge,  aw 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Movka*  £ 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.    W  ith  U* 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refund 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  0* 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  straight- 
way.   Constantius  hastened  back  to  Aries,  W* 
sumed  the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  C**J* 
tine  to  surrender,  whose  fate  is  related  a i  his  Hr 

Constantius  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  by 
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Honorins  with  the  consulship  (a.  d.  414),  and  was 
also  created  come*  and  patricius.  In  A.  D.  414  he 
marched  against  Ataulphus,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  rival  emperor  Attains  but  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  bis  vic- 
tor in  416.  [Attalus.]  The  reward  of  Con- 
ttantius  was  the  hand  of  Placid  ia,  the  sister  of 
Honorins,  who,  after  being  a  captive  of  the  West- 
(fothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried), Sigericus,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
ally  of  the  Roman*.  "  Constantius  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Spain  to  Honorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aquitania  II.  and  probably  also 
Novempopulania,  or  Aquitania  III.  From  this 
time  Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Uothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho- 
norius conferred  upon  Constantius  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West  Theodosius  1 1.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
having  refused  to  recognize  him  as  Augustus,  Con- 
stantius prepared  to  make  war  against  him ;  but, 
before  actual  hostilities  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
his  accession  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
description.  Ilia  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Placidius  Valentinianus,  afterwards  Valentinian 
1 1 1.,  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  Honnria,  afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
tius have  been  found  ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
lib.  v.  ulu  and  lib.  vi.,  the  chief  authority ;  Soaom. 
it.  13—16;  Oros.  vii.  42,  43;  Philostorg.  xii. 
4, 12;  Theoph.  pp.  66—72,  cd.  Parts;  Prosper, 
CW  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  &c)     [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUS  III. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  GALLUS.  [Constan- 
t's.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  A  e  this.  Constan- 
tius was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  to  negotiate 
*  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  n  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Satuminus,  Comes  Domesti- 
conim,  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectus  Orienti.  Con- 
stantius having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  this 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodosius 
was  unable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the 
emperor.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
•iege  to  Sirmium.  The  bishop  of  Sirmium  sent  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels 


belonging  to  his  church  to  Constantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself,  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanus.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirmium 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  was  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  his  property,  and  Theodosius 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  Ex- 
cerpt, de  Isegal.  pp.  54,  57,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [  W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchus  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
munificence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Patiens,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  Germnnus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  a.  d.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  Gtrmuni  Episcnpi  Autissiodorrniis, 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  n.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of  Surius  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verso 
by  Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Arnauld  d'Andilly. 

Some  persons  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
uVita  S.  Justi  Lugdunensis  Episcnpi,"  who  died 
in  a.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
his  «  Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert."        [  W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  eoswo,  i.  e.  consulo 
(Plut.  Rom.  14  ;  Tertull.  deSpect.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  conditui.  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  in  de.  Verr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Comsualia.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  r.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex- 
planations arc  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  the 
nltar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Consus,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro- 
mans. ( IMut. /.  c. ;  Dionys.  ii.  30,  &c)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptunus  Equestris.  llartung 
(Die.  /telifj.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consus  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  infernal  divinity;  this  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  his  altar  being  found 
under  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  mules 
and  horses,  which  were  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  divinities,  were  used  in  the 
races  at  the  Conaualia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  $.] 

COON  (K6wv),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidanuu,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Hum.  //.  xi.  248,  <fcc., 
xix.  53;  Paus.  v.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  S.J 

COP1IEN  or  COPHES  (Kw^if?,  Ks^tjj),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabaxus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  treasures  of 
Darcius  when  the  latter  marched  from  Hnhylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  B.  c  333.  (Arr.  A  nob.  ii.  15; 
comp.  Curt.  iiL  10.)  The  favour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabaxus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  "Attj/ui,  in  the  re- organiza- 
tion of  the  army  in  a  c  424.  (Arr.  Auai.  vii.  6 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  3.)         [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  Co ro Mi's  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rank,  was  made  a  Koraan  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  whom  he 
accused.    (Cic.  pro  BaJb.  23.) 

2.  M.  CoFONiUft,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  If*.  Curium,  B.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus  in  the  court  of 
the  ccntumviri.    (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  39,  ii.  32,  Brut. 

5-2.)  [Curius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Coponii,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  arc  sp»ken  of  by  Cicero  in  a.  c.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pro  Ball*. 
23,  pro  CaeL  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Carrae  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, 
b.  c.  53.  (Plut  Crass.  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C.  Corosit'R,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49.  He 
e.-poused  the  side  of  Pompcy,  followed  him  into 
Oreece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C.  Marcellus  (Cic  ad  Ait. 
viii.  12,  a.  ;  Caem.  B.  C.  iiL  5,  26 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  inn...  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  //.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  warn  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Sici  Mi's 
IIIviR  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scription  C.  Coponius  Pr.  S.  C.  The  reverse  no 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hercules,  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  author  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conqueml  by  Poap-v. 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  pmiw 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Porapcy  at  Rome,  whtit 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Portion  ad 
Xationes.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himsett  stvi 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  (Pun.  U.S. 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  Suet.  CJaud.  46;  Sm.  d 
Viry.  Aen.  viii.  720;  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  295 ;  Ur- 
lichs,  Bi  tchrrib.  der  Stadt  Horn,  iii.  3,  p.  59.)  [  LI".] 
COPREUS  (Kowpevj),  a  son  of  Pelops  »<i 
father  of  Pcriphetem.  After  having  nnnierri 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  where  hr 
was  purified  by  Eurystheus  who  employed  hm  t-> 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labours  he  bad  to  perform. 
(Horn.  //.  xv.  639 ;  Apollod.  i.  5.  $  I.)  KuripiJr* 
in  his  u  Heracleidae"  makes  him  the  herald  ct 
Eurystheus.  (L.  S.] 

CORAX  (Ko>o4),  a  Sicilian,  who,  mfter  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thrasybulom  from  Syracuse  {a.  c  4*7K 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  mock  Uheast 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  considerable  tine  be 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  common  wealth.  TV 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  co- 
fusion  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tyiints 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  deprired 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  i!k  prac- 
tice of  forensic  eloquence.  Corax  applied  hmstif 
to  the  study  of  its  principles  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  Ttxrn)  ear- 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  nrt  as  he  had  discovered. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  T:*a*, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  he  was  »: 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject.  Ins 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  been  corjec- 
tured  (by  Garnier,  Afem.  de  rimstthU.  de  /Vu*w, 
Class?  oVfcsfosW,  toI.  ii.  p.  44,  Ac,  mod  od*r»; 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rketorica  ad  Alaudm, 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sup- 
posed lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic  BmL  12, 
i.  20,  iii.  21  ;  AristoL  Bkrt  ii.  24  ;  QuintiL  in.  I: 
Mongitor,  BiU.  Sictd.  i.  p.  146,  &c,  u.  p.  267,  At; 
Westermann,  Grrci.  der  Crktk.  BrrrtiUiminL  l 
%  27,  note  5,  &c,  §  68,  notes  8,  27.)  [G  P-  ■  \ 
CORB1S  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  cbi** 
and  cousins-german,  fought  in  the  presence  « 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  B.  c.  206, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (L>i»-  cruJ' 
21;  VnL  Max  ix.  11,  extern.  1  ) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMITIUS,  ■  **  ft 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Herdocisa  sfter- 
wards  to  Pomponius  and  at  hut  to  Orfita*.  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caesonia,  the  wife  « 
Caligula.    He  was  invested  with  the  prmewrsin? 
its  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  awi  ***** 
expiration  of  this  office  was  commissioned  by  T.V 
rius  and  afterwards  by  Caligula  to  snuenntend  u* 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  whica  ■ 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  alk>«d»M 
into  decay.  While  engaged  apon  this  und<rttk 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  pro»" 
blv  in  compliance  with  commands  which  **J* 
ccired  from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  huprpcee<l«f» 
with  the  honour  of  consul  suffectus  ia  *- 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  he  vu  txsr 
to  account  for  these  proceedings       •■ff  *f 
injured  by  him  wen 
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COM)  US. 


a«  Bran  possible.   In  47,  however,  Corbulo  ohuiined 
tie  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  nnd  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Gennascus.    He  maintained  excellent  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
cauUon  and  courage.    His  success  excited  cither 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  be  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.    Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
luctance, as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supremo  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rbadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.    But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
fr>m  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
Member*  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
t.)  the  Romans.    But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
tin*  war  broke  out  afresh,  nnd  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
\  oiogeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigreno- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.    In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Cacsennius  Paetus 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero's  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.    This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.     But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfare :  they  sued  fur  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Corbulo  sent  Anuius,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
fcure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seems  never  to  nave  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Ccnchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
late,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, 44  Well  deserved  !"  (Plin.  If.  N.  ii.  70,  vi.  B, 
13,  vii.  5  i  Tac  Ann.  UL  31,  ix.  18,  &C.,  xiii.  6, 
to.,  34,  &Cm  xiv.  23,  Ac,,  xv.  1,  Ate,  26,  &c., 
t/uL  ii.  76  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  lx.  30.  l.xii.  19, 
to.,  Ixiii.  17  ;  Frontin.  StrnUy.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
1.)  [US.] 


CORD  AC  A  (KopSdVo),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
xdpo'al,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  whicli  thev  had  won.    (Paus.  vi.  22. 

§  1.)  [I-  &] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordis, 
ap|tarently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
Unus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  nnd  Maximum  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.  (Capit.  Alt**,  c.  11.)       fW.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CArTSIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Anchnrins  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrcne,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  nnd  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac  Ann.  in.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CRKMU'TI  US.  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  nnd  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  44  the  last  of  the  Romans" — *4  criminc,** 
says  Tacitus,  44  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
bad  been  rend  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fabricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate- house  retired  to  Ins  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  (\.  d.  2.i.)  Tho 
subservient  fathers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  bunied  by  the  aediles  in  tho  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Suanoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Oetttv.  35,  Tib. 
Gl,  (Mip.  16;  Senec  Smuor.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Coutotatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc  1  and  22 ;  Dion  Cass. 
1  vii.  24.)  [W.R.] 
CORDUS,  JUNIUS.  [Cordus,  Ablius.] 
CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolne  [Stakvoi.akJ,  and  occurs 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mttcia  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus-  the  letters  Kalbni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calbnus.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standiug,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calcnus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harm  on  v  was  established  between 
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Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the  Social 
(Eckhel,  v.  pp.  2-20,  256.) 


CORE  (Ko'pr;),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Pkrskphonb.]  [L.  S.] 

CORE,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  among  the  mythic 
stories  of  the  invention  of  sculpture.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxv.  43;  Athenag.  LegaL  pro  Christ,  c  17.)  [L.U.1 

L.  CORFIDIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  u.  c 
46,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  in- 
terceding with  Caesar  on  behalf  of  Ligarius;  but 
after  the  oration  was  published,  Cicero  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Corfidius,  as  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  was  delivered.  (Cic  pro  Ligar.  11, 
ail  Alt.  xiii.  44.)  It  is  probably  this  Corfidius  of 
whose  return  to  life  an  amusing  tale  is  related  by 
Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (H.  N.  vii.  52.) 

CORINNA  (Kofxrva),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  na- 
tive of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
accounts  (Eudocia,  p.  270  ;  Welcker,  in  Creurer's 
Meletcm,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procratia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
a  Theban.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (Plut 
de  Glor.  Allien,  iv.  p.  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  she 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
According  to  Aelian  (  V.  //.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  times.  Pausanias  (ix. 
22.  §  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  as  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
to  her  poetical  talents.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contemporary,  Myitis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (Apollon.  Dyscol.  in 
Wolf,  Corinnae  Cam.  p.  56,  &c.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Oorinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.  voL  i.  p.  376.  10, 
ad  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lips. ;  Wolf,  L  r.) 
She  appears  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Paus.  ix.  20.  $  1  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ei<nr*ut  ; 
Eustath.  ad  /I,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  2.  ed.  Lip*. ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rkod.  ii.  1 177.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
prising choral  songs  lyrical  nomes,  parthenia,  epi- 
grams, and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  last, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled Io/aus,  and  one  the  Seven  against  Tktbes. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  have  been  pre- 


Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
ports  of  Greece,  and  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  must  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrical  Muses. 


CORIOLANUS. 

She  was  surnamed  Muta  (the  Fly).  We  havf 
mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  Thebes,  aho  wir- 
named  Myia,  who  is  probably  the  same  with  tt» 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  also  is  probablj 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Thesptae  who  is  mratioDed 
(Suidas,  s.v.  Koptwa).  The  fragments  that  are  left 
may  be  found  in  Ch.  Wolfs  t'oiL  odo  Fn^n.  ti 
Elog.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Schneid<-r'i  Pott. 
Crate  Fragm.  Giessen,  1802.  [C.P.U.] 

CORINNUS  (Ko>u*w),  was,  according  to  so- 
das («.  v.),  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium,  wta 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  nr. 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  from  which  Homer  borrurrc 
the  argument  of  his  poem.  He  also,  according  :>> 
the  same  authority,  sang  the  war  of  Darduiys 
with  the  Paphlagonians.  He  is  likewise  mid  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedes,  and  to  have  wnt- 
ten  in  the  Doric  characters  invented  by  the  buter. 
(Suidas,  *.  r.;  Eudocia,  p.  271  ;  Fabric 
Gruec.  i.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINTH  US  (K*>»&>0,  according  to  the 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  tie 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  i.  Lf  I; 
SchoL  ad  /W.  Nem.  vii.  155.)  There  are  m 
other  mvthical  beings  of  this  name.  (Paus.  ii.  i 
£  8;  Apollod.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  [LS.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C,  or  more  properly,  C*. 
MA'RCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  besottfal 
of  the  early  Roman  legends,  was  said  to  hare  been 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Ancus  Marehu. 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  best  anuvjn- 
ties,  was  Veturia  (Plutarch  calls  her  Volmaau}. 
He  lost  his  father  while  yet  a  child,  and  under  tie 
training  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  exceeding, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man ;  bat  b* 
was  likewise  noted  for  his  imperious  and  prooi 
temper.    He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  batuV 
by  the  lake  Regiilus,  and  to  have  won  a  cj*k 
crown  in  it.    To  explain  his  surname,  C-oriolains 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volsenn* 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  attacked  by  the  Romw*. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  Marciui  at  ti* 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  single-handed  (for  his  followers  could  h-i 
support  him),  drove  the  Volscians  before  bin  tr 
the  other  side  of  the  town.    So  in  memory  of  Ml 
prowess  the  surname  Coriolanus  wa»  given  bin- 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the  commer.' 
excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  «M 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elrtf 
him.    After  this,  when  there  was  a  (amine  in 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Siril.'. 
Coriolanus  advised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  commons,  unless  thev  gave  up  their  tribunes 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  U 
exile.    He  now  took  refuge  among  the  VoUciani. 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  sgsinrt  tbe 
Romans.    Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vol* 
cinns  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  sod  war  wa» 
declared.    Coriolanus  was  appointed  general  of  «* 
Volscian  army.    He  took  maiir  towns,  sod  ad- 
vanced plundering  and  burning  the  proper  of  the 
commons,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patricians,  iw  b* 
came  to  the  fossa  Clmdia,  or  Cluilian  dyke.  Here 
he  encamped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  (far  tb'J 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  as  deputies  to  bis 
fire  consular*,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
But  he  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  R««^» 
would  restore  to  the  Vol  seism  all  the  land*  u*\T 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  peopJe  u 
To  these  terms  the 
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agree.   After  this  the  Romans  sent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priests  and 
sugars.    Bat  Coriolanas  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Tben,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
trons of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volumnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent.    His  mother's  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.    He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.    On  the 
ipot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother's  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  subatance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  b.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
hare  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 
N'iebuhr,  who  baa  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  year*  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reconcileable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  B.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  famine  happened,  while 
Miero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
corn  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  fl.  c  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  **  The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  nattering  to  national 
"unty.*  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Nicbuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
bis  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment Whether  he  bad  any  share  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt- 
ful- (Pint.  Coriolannt;  Liv.  ii.  34—40  ;  Dionys. 
vii.  20 — viiL  59;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
234—260).  [C.  P.  M.) 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCO'NIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruiz,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  title  Curtppi  Africani 
f'fummatiei  fratjmmium  carminis  in  tandem  intpe- 
rufcris  Juttini  Minorit;  Carmen  pancr/yricum  in 
bmrfem Anastam  quaestori*  et  magittri ;  de  laudibm 
■l.istini  Aiujusti  Sltnoris  keroieo  carmine  libri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
face and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzautine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  a.  d.  565  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
wore  tlian  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found  ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
alone, 

Corippus,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wan. 

Quid  Lihvcas  Rentes,  quid  Syrtica  proclia  dicara 
Jam  libriscompletanieis? 


Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  44  De  Caeaoribus  ct  I  ra- 
pe ratoribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Juhannis  by  Flavius  Cresmnitts  Corippus,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricius,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Sign  a,  duces  gentesque  ferns  Martisque  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus  was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
44  De  Bellis  Libycis"  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  44  Victoria."  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  only  apparent  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  ValliccIIan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
44  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  trecentis  :  iste  nhniruni  Cres- 
conius bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  Africam  de  Saracenis  gessit  hexametris  ver- 
sibus  descripait,"  &c  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Ccdrenus  that  m  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius ;  hence  also  Co  rip  pus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  44  de  Bellis 
Libycis."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  arc  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Jokannit  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulzi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  1 4th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous effusions.  The  Praemtio  to  this  Johannis 
begins 

Victoris,  proceres,  praesumsi  dicere  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  tho  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magistcr  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(It.  V.  ii.  28,  D.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diaconus. 
(De  GeUU  hjngobard.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisariut  in 
533,  and  under  < Jcrmamis  in  537 ;  his  father  was 
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named  Evantus ;  bis  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king;  his  son  was  called  Peter;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed iii  the  East  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Moors.  (Procop.  //.  cc  and 
U.  G.  iv.  34 ;  Johan.  i.  1 <>7,  380,  viL  576.) 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  Corippus 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian's  nephew,  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Crcxconius  who  compiled  a  Canonum  Brr- 
puirium  and  a  Concordia  O/nonwia,  the  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  content*  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  im[K>rtant 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  t!ie  double  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontiu* ; 
but  tho  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Afrioani  and  Grammatiei 
— attached,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
work  itself,  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  "learned,** — convey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Dai  He  t,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Claudian; 
the  last  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  his  mo- 
dels ;  and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  be 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
ind  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin's  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  u  into  simple  and  concise  prose**  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  "ingle  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modern  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
prinU-d  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Punccius  (/*  iucrli  <tc  dtcrrjit.  L.  h.  Aeaertalf, 
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p.  247)  speaks  as  if  Ruiz  had  previously  pub'uOri 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579;  to  this,  or  these, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempster,  8 to., 
Paris,  1610;  of  Rivinus,  8vo*,  Leiptig,  1663;  « 
Ritterhusiua,  4to,  Altdorf,  1664  ;  of  Gortons, 
8vc  Altdorf,  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4to.  Rose, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list. 

The  Johannis,  discovered  as  described  shove, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4  to.,  1820,  vita  tat 
notes  of  Mazuc  belli. 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  form  in 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  ByoBtiaw 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  it  itaa. 

The  Cufionum  Hrrciarium  and  the  CumeordM 
Cammum  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  volant  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canoniri  published  by  YoeJbs 
and  Jus  tell  us  at  Paris,  fol.  1661. 

The  Brtvtarutm  was  first  published  at  Pans  by 
Pithou  in  1588,  8vo.,  and  is  contained  in  tat 
Btbliotheea  Patrmm  Lugd**.  vol.  ix.        [W.  HJ 

CORISCUS  (Ko>ur«of),  is  mentioned,  ana 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  (iii. 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that'  Plato  wrote  s 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriacus.  (iii.  36,  1 41) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  the  Trass. 
(Diog.  U;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [P.  &] 

CORNE'LIA.  1.  One  of  the  noble  warn  »* 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  pouoo- 
ing  the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  B.  c  .131,  tbe 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioned  is 
Roman  history.  The  ardiles  were  informed  by  s 
slave-girl  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Room 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  infonnatiaa 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplices  is  the 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire,  whkn 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  coma  Val 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3 ;  August,  d*  Cit.  Dei,  iii.  17 ; 
Diet,  of  Ami.  $.  V.  Vcnrjiciun.) 

Family  ofUie  Gnsoe, 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  pat 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  w  ;u  married  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar  married  ber 
in  n.  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  seven  tees  yean  « 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  pat  ber 
away,  he  refused  to  do  ao,  and  chose  rather  to  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proscribed  baa*& 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  disd  be- 
fore his  oiui.-storst.in.    Cbeair  delm-rrd  an  crato* 


fore  his  . 

in  praise  of  her  from  the  Rostra,  when  be  ni 
quaestor.  (Pint  Cae$.  1,5;  SoeL  Caw.  1,5. 4; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  roamed  to  t"- 
Domitioa  A  b  en  o  bar  bus,  who  was  proscribed  by 
Sulla  in  a.  c.  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  wbitbtf  b* 
had  fled.    [ AtiKKommBua,  No.  6.J 


Family  o/tf* 


4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Srip»  African* 
the  alder,  was  married  in  her  fathers  life-tin*  t« 
P.  Sripio  Nasica.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57 ;  Polyb-xxxn. 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Sripto  Afacan-4 
the  elder,  was  married  to  Ti.  SemprooiosGrateba*. 
censor  B.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  * 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberias  and  Caio*.  Grace*  w 
espoused  the  popular  port  v  in  the  eonuw»weaIt  • 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  terms  »■» 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  dtath \<*J** 
latter,  according  to  moat  accounts,  that  GmcrtM* 
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married  his  daughter.    According  to  other  state- 
ments, however,  Cornelia  was  married  to  Gracchus 
in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  and  Scipio  is  said  to 
haTe  given  her  to  Gracchus,  because  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  save  his  brother  L.  Scipio  from  being 
dragged  to  prison.     (Plut.  77.  Oracch.  1  ;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  57.)    Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twvlre  children,  and  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  off? rs 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu- 
tion even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  sh:ire  his  crown  and  bed  with  her.    Of  her 
numerous  family  three  only  survived  their  child- 
hood,—  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Caius.   Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  father 
a  lore  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.    She  was  well  acquainted  with  Gret'lc 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ise* well  educated  women  in  every  country.  Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  in  after-life  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.    (Cotnp.  Cic.  Drui.  58.)    As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
history.    She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see,— and  also 
their  death.  1 1  was  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Gracchus  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  Ron, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  the**? 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
sa!  ration  of  the  state.    Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Cains,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octaviua,  who  bad  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
his  tribunate.    But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus the  Younger  (Appian,  ti.  C.  i.  20) ;  but  this 
eaarge  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.   She  bore  the  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Cains,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
•pent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
anbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  the 
various  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
scenstomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.    Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  alL,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  mother  or  the  Gracchi. 
(Plut.  7*.  Grucch.  1,  8,  C.  Grarch.  4,  19;  Oros. 
v.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7.) 
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6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  b.  c.  52, 
was  firit  married  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  B.  c  53,  with  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthian s. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  sho  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Plut.  I'omp.  55,  6'6,  74,  76, 
78—80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  51, 
xlii.  5;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  53;  Lucan,  iii.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c.) 

Family  of  the  Sulla*. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  wns  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  ns  grown  up 
in  B.  c.  88.    (Plut.  Sull.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  B.  c  88,  at  the  instigation  of  tho 
tribune  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  Epit.  77 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
18;  Plut.  Hull.  8  ) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fausta.    [Faust  a.] 

CORNELL! A  ORESTILLA.  [Orestilla.] 
CORN  E'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are:  —  Arvina, 

BLASIO,  CbTHEUUK,  ClNNA,  Co»l'R,  DoLABBLLA, 

Lenti>lvs  (with  the  agnomens  Cauilinusy  dodl- 
anus,  Crus,  Gaelulieus^  Jjupus,  Afaltu/inmsis.,  Afar- 
(W/mtu,  iV/V/cr,  liufinus,  Scipio,  Spiuthcr,  Sura), 
Maluginensik,  Mammula,  Mkrenda,  Meruit, 
Rupinur,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomens 
Africanu^  AsiaHcu**  Asinay  BurbataSy  Calvu^ 
//i-/xi//«A,  Nasica^  Serapio),  Sisbnna,  and  Sull  v 
(with  the  agnomen  Felur).  The  names  of  th» 
plebeian  families  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Ckrytoponm,  Cut- 
leoltts,  Fkuijita,  Ac,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname  :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Cornelius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gena : — Balbus.,  BUmo,  C+thegxts,  Cmna, 
Lentulu*,  Scipio^  Sismna,  Sulla.  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably  ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Coi- 
nelius. 

CORN E LI  A'N  V S,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius.    The  grammarian  Pbrynichus,  who  de- 
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dicated  to  Cornelianus  his  •»  Ecloge,"  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  describes  him  as  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
*.  v.  QcurlKurffOy  p.  225,  s.  v.  to*  wpoVatro,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  (Epitt.  ad  Amic.  i.  4,  p.  187  | 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicius  Cornelianus ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichus,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  (L.  8.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornelia  Gbns.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  tact  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  100  J  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  u  Cor 
nelii,"  that  he  might  always  have  a  large  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  : — 

1.  Cornblius,  a  secretary  {tcrilxi)  in  Sulla's 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  tity  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Sail,  Hist,  in  Or.  Lep.; 
Cic.  de  Off  ii.  8.) 

2.  Cornelius  Phagita,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  B.  c.  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet.  Cues.  74  j  Plut. 
Cites.  1.) 

3.  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b,c.  67$ 
whom  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fulvia.  When  ac- 
cused subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him  ;  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  accused  in  B.  c 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (Sail.  Cat.  1 7,  28  ;  Cic.  pro  Sull.  2,  6,  18.) 

5.  P.  Cornblius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  51. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  nt  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general. 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won  V  (Suet.  Aug,26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Porapey  the  Great 
In  the  year  B.  c.  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  haw  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  ceneral 
provisions  of  the  law.    This  power  the 
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unwilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the 
vilius  Globulus  a  colleague  of  Cornelius*  was  per- 
suaded to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  i^adine,  / 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  Cornelius  thereupon 
read  it  himself,  and  s  tumult  followed.  Cor>.-hu.« 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  evinced  his  i 


by  being  content  with  a  law,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconsuJtum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  wa>  accused  of  majena*  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus;  the  aennabco 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  a.  c  65. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  [Cominius,  No*.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  was  the  successful  pro- 
poser of  a  law,  of  which  the  importance  as 
scarcely  be  over- rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  *  nt  prae  tores  ex  edictis  sois  per- 
petuis  jus  dicercnt,"  (Diet,  of  Ami.  $.  t.  Bfirtm.) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  be  was  sonned 
of  factiousness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  h«T«  advo- 
cated useful  measures.  (Asconius,  n  Or.  pn 
ComeL;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  21,  23;  Drootsnn'i 
GexL  Rom*,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G  ] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fabianus  as  b*boc- 
of  Rome  on  the  4  th  of  June,  a,  d.  251.  He  at 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  controversy 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianus  in  regsid  w 
the  rendmission  of  the  Lapsi,  that  is,  Chrisbani 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  per- 
secution, had  openly  fallen  away  from  the  fans. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  full  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  of 
the  church  to  grant  forgiveness  under  such  cirroah 
stances  and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  communion. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  was,  that,  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refused  to  scam*  - 
ledge  the  authority  of  bis  opponent,  who  sumssooed 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opinions  we  re  full* 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  religious  warfare  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianus  wss  irrecii- 
larly  chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  partisans, 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatian*. 
vatianus,]  Cornelius  however,  enjoyed  b» 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  *** 
banished  to  Civita  Vccchia  by  the  emperor  Gallu*. 
in  a.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  suffered  martyrdom.  He  i» 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  « 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  ia  tbe 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Constant's  *  Kph*>l* 
Pontincum,"  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  s  thud  » 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eu-ow- 
(vi.  43.)    [Cyprianur.]  [W.  R-J 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.   In  the  Gia~> 
Roman  Epitome  Leyum,  composed  about  a.  n. 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  atria* 
rence  (Cod.  Laurent.  Lxxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvias  Juliana*.  i» 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edictom  pff 
petuum.     The  passage  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  its  date  diminishes  its  value,  is  tie  »»»st 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obKurr 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Kleusc  (v*1**- 
|  der  (»etch.  de*  Horn.  Jtcekts.  p.  64.)  [J.  T.  0-i 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Cblsus.] 
CORNELIUS  CHRYSO'GONUS.  [Chry- 

S0GONC8.J 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.  [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.  [Ft/acus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.  [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcbl- 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martulu.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.  [Nbtos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.  (Tacitcr] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.  [Tlbpo- 

IBM  US.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Tuncus.] 
CORNl'ADES  (Kopvuttnt),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epicurus,  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  v.  31) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Arcesilaus.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero bare  Caroeades,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Corniades  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
litter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (non  posse  tuariUr 
viei  secundum  Epicur.  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus  as  Caraeades  died  in 
a  c.  129,  and  Epicurus  in  B.  c.  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  **  horn-blower,*'  an  agnomen  of 
P  os  turn  us  Aebutius  El  va,  consul  B.c.442  f  Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Cornicinus.  [See  No.  2.) 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Corxjcsn,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
tecoud  decemvirate,  a.  c.  450.  When  the  other 
decemvirs  bad  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nicen  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  A  pp.  Claudius  to 
take  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  he  who  conrened 
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the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  tk 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Comicen, 
taring  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Liv.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58 ;  Dio- 
nya.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppiur)  Cornicinur,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  C  57.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2.) 

CORNIFI'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Comificius 
[Cornipicii;8,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Jnventius  Thalna  in  a.  c  45,  when  she  was  rather 
in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
>;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  large  enough.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Comificius,  is  said  by 
Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  104.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  nml 
hwt  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
fragment.  Vatican,  ii.  p.  230.)  [\V.  R,] 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rhcgium.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
rii.  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comificius,  praetor,  b.  c  66.  On  coins  the 
oame  is  written  Cornuficius,  which  is  also  the  form 
«*ed  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.  1.  Cormpiciur,  secretary 
(xriba)  of  Verres  in  bis  praetorsbip,  B.  c.  74. 
(Cic.  t»  Verr.  i.  57.) 


2.  Q.  Cornipicius,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebe  in  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorsbip  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cetheijiis  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  u.  c 
62,  Comificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  Mvir  sobrius  ac  sanctus." 
(Cic  in  Verr.  Act.  L  10 ;  Ascon.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  1  ;  Sail.  Cat.  47;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  5  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 

3.  Q.  Cornipicius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ▼iii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  be 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Comificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesars 
cause,  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  augu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Ad 
Fam,  xii.  17—30.) 

Comificius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.  c  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  be  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xii.  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  diffcrcutly  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
ficius at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53 — 56 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  17,  21;  Liv.  Epii.  123.) 

Comificius  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  a.  c  45  a  copy  of  his  **  Ora- 
tor," but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic  Ad  Fam.  xii.  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Rhetorica  ad  Hcrennium."  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comificius.  It 
bears  ou  the  obverse  the  head  of  Amnion,  and  on 
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the  reverse  J uno  holding  a  shield  and  crowning  a 
man  who  has  a  lituus  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cornvkici  Avovr  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Amnion,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
struck  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  Iniperator  was 
probably  given  him  by  his  soldiers  after  his  vic- 
tory over  T.  Scxtius. 


4.  L.  CoRNiFiciiTR,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Milo  in  &  c.  52,  after  the  death  of  Clod  ins.  (As- 
con,  in  Milan,  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
Cornincius,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  by  Asconius 
(/»  MUon.  p.  37),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  Corni rial's,  probably,  from  his  praeno- 
men,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Brutus  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.     He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  saved 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (fi.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Cornincius  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  b.  c.  36.   He  had  been  left  by  Octavianus 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauromenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
M  ylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa's.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  35  ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  supped  out.    Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Cornincius  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel- 
lishing the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.   (Plut.  Brut.  27;  Appian,  D.  C.  v.  80,  86, 

1 1 1—1 1 5  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5—7  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18  ;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iii.  1.  §  21,  ix.  3.  §§  89,  98) 
of  one  Cornificms  ns  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti- 
lian gives  from  this  work  ngree  in  manv  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  *  Rhetorica 
nd  Herennium,"  several  critics  have  ascril>ed  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornincius. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
volved are  pointed  out  under  Cickro,  p.  727,  b. ; 
nnd  even  if  the  u  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium"  were 
wmten  by  Cornincius  there  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Cornincius,  the  father,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  81,  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in  this  supposition 
wh,ch  are  poln(e(1  out  in  thp  pm]         ^  the 

hm  volume  (p.  It  )  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
SoT  of  t°h  2  ^J*!*  (Lip»  1814.)  The  au- 
SSlts^l  °"Rh^"c  referred  to  by  Quin- 

h ^meya.Cti  th<?  mnttCr  »  ^  ™«£un) 

the  £5  ELI  •  Wnler  °f  the  ^  Kt-Vnun,-  of  which 

*»*«kc^:;zt?  by  Macrobi°'  <*'• 1 9>* 

^quently  to  a  r  i  «  least  sub- 

froni  Cipro's  "u  n    l,"*  lt  Co»tained  a  quotation 
N»tura  Deorum,"  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  etymologies  of  Cor- 
nincius, frequently  quoted  by  Festus,  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  are  rather  wane 
than  the  usual  wretched  etymologies  of  the  in- 
dents. Thus,  for  instance,  nart  is  derived  from 
naris,  because  u aqua  feratur  natans  at  avis;" 
oscillate  from  os  and  carlarr ;  ttuptiae  from  ttorxs 
44  quod  nova  petantur  conjugia,*,  the  word  for 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  consequence ! 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Cornincius  mentioned  by 
Ovid  (7Wst  ii.  436),  and  also  by  Macrobins  aho 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  hall"  of  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  **  Glaucuv"  {Sat.  vi.  b.) 
Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Virgil  (§§  67,  76),  likewise 
speaks  of  a  Corniricius  who  was  an  enemy  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  and  Serris*  tefi» 
us,  that  Cornincius  is  intended  under  the  name  of 
Amyntas  in  two  passages  of  the  Eclogues.  (Serr. 
ad  llrp.  Ed.  ii.  39,  v.  8.)  Now,  it  seems  proba- 
ble enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  bv  Ovid  sad 
Macrobius  are  the  same ;  bat  his  identity  with  the 
detractor  of  Virgil  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Chron.  Eoseh.  OL  1W. 
4),  that  the  poet  Cornincius  perished  in  R.  c  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.  Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierany- 
mus  is  correct,  the  poet  Cornincius  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  as  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  sr  early  a»  a  o. 
41  ;  but  Weichert  (Pottarum  Latiruyrvm  Rr!v;na/. 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  "Culex"  was  written 
in  B.  c  44  and  some  of  the  Eclogues  before  a.  c.  41, 
the  rising  fame  of  Virgil  may  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornificius,  who  is  described  by  Dona- 
tus  as  a  man  "  perversae  naturae."  At  all  events, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Cornificios  ii  the 
same  as  the  Cornincius  to  whom  Catullus  addresses 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNU'TUS,  occurs  as  an  agnomen  in  the 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the  pa- 
trician Sulpicia  gens  [  < '  *  mkrim  s],  and  also  ass 
cognomen  of  several  plebeians  whose  gens  is  un- 
known. 

1.  C.  Cornctus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  mac 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  he  if 
called  Paeudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile. 
(Cic  ad  Alt.  i.  14,  Pott.  Rrd.  m  Sr*.  9.) 

2.  M.  Cor.vuti'8,  a  praetorian,  served,  in  a  C 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  distingoi»hed 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic  pr»  Fomi. 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person 
with  the  Cornutus  who,  in  a  c  87,  opposed  Mann* 
and  China,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  through 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  D.  C  i-  73; 
Plut.  Mar.  43.) 

3.  M.  Cornuti'r,  probably  a  son  of  Ns.  2. 
was  praetor  urbanus  in  B.  c  43,  and,  daring  the 
absence  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Panaa,  he  sop- 
plied  their  place  at  Rome  :  after  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  laperm- 
tend  their  funeral.  When  Octavianus  shortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  city  west 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Cornutus,  who  had  the 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life- 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  x.  12,  1 6,  Philip,  xiv.  1 4  ;  Vai  Mai. 
v.  2.  §  10 ;  Appian,  U.  C.  iii  92.)        [LS  J 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  tie  account  of  Suidas  («.  v.  Koprovroj, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Anaacus  Cornutus  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit.    His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.   (<1  J.  de  Martini,  Duput. 
lit  de  L.  Annaeo  Comu(o%  p.  8,  Ac)        [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Amub*  Kop- 
•wm),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
Tbe  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  Ufa  of  Cornutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost  (Salmas.  EterdL  Plin.  p.  888,  &a)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Suidas  (».  v. 
Kopniroi) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Cornutus  the  historian— and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Cornutus  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
boose  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
<m  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass. 
Jxii.  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  A.  D.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Cassias  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
<i<-nance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Cornutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
wore  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  be  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Cornutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicius  and  Porphyrin*.  (SchoL 
Aristot.  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis  ; 
Simplic.  fol.  5,  ed.  Basil.)  He  seems  to  have 
b**n  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
a  emendation,  bore  the  title  'Amypaffti)  irp6s 
'titnvoSopov.  (Siraplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis; 
Porphyr.  Erpos.  Arist.  Categ.  p.  21,  ed.  Paris; 
Shapbc.  fol.  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAATjwmi  9*o\oyia,  whkh  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
kkd.  treatise  Utpl  rnt  rw  &t<m>  *if<r«wy,  edited 
by  Oale  in  his  "  Opusc  MythoL  Phvs.  Eth."  p. 
139.  (Rjtter,  Gesck.  d.  Philos.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Cornutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Cornutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
°n  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
•"ade,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 
P<*m»,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silius 
Itolicu*.  (Suringar,  Hist.  Crii.  Scholiast.  Lot,  ii. 
P- 1 16,  &c )  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
">th  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
I'ermoafWelcker,  Orirch.  frag.  Hi.  p.  1456,  &c); 
and  he  is  even  siiid  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wernedorf,  Pott.  Lot.  A  fin.  iiL 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  aa  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Ger.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
IH*putatio  Liiteraria  <U  L.  Annaeo  Comui>\  Lugd. 
Bat.  1 825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  Proltyomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  viii. — xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  Aristotde*  bet  d.  Romem,  p.  71, 
Ac.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  D.  24,  in  the  affair  between  young 
Vibius  Sere n us  and  bis  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffectus  in  a.  D.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit,  (EpisL  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'BIUS  (Kopcs&OT),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Thera, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (Ko>»tfof),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  tbe  side  of  the  Trojans. 


He 

one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.J 

COROEBUS  (K6po*4fof),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (a.  c.  776.)  According  to  tradition,  be  slew 
the  daemon  Poenc,  whom  Apollo  had  seut  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pausanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viii.  26.  §  2; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
bat  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Plut. 
PerkL  13.)  [L.  U.) 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  culled  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  B.  c  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvL  49 ;  Plut.  BruL  27  ;  Appian,  D. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

'  CORONATUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clarmi- 
miu,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549 — 551,  ed.  Meyer).  Tbe  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
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tion,  possessing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgilian 
line  **  Viro  equidem,  ritamque  eztrema  per  omnia 
duco;M  the  second  and  third  are  short  epigrams 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fattened  with 
their  own  egg*.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kooawfi).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ph!egya»  and  mother  of  Asclepius.  (Ov.  FatL  i. 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  ill  14,  48,  59  ;  comp. 

ASCLRPIffi.) 

2.  A  dnughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis : 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
550,  &c )  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hvades.    (Hvgin.  Fab.  182.)        [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (KoooWr).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chryaorthe,  father  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Paus.  ix.  54.  §  5 ; 
Miiller,  Orehom.  p.  133,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  father  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
slain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  M'uller, 
Orchnm.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  father  of  the  Argonaut  Caeneus.  (Apol- 
lod. i.  9.  $  16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.J 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Rellovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Belloraci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  H.  c.  51.  Corrcus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  B.  O.  viii.  5—1 7.)       [E.  K.] 

CORVl'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corvus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself,  and  his  des- 
cendant* seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Coavuft,]  The  Messallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mrbsalla. 

CORVl'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI' LI  US,  con- 
sul in  a.  D.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  MiraUL  6.)     He  is  probably  the 
lius  Co 


Kline  ns 


the  Statil 


>rvinus 


who 


conspired 

airainst  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet  Claud.  13  ) 
TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
from  Camerium  (Ann.  xi.  24);  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tusculum  (  pro  Plane.  8). 
notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  n.  c  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinienses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  ho  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.    After  subduing  Etruria, 
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he  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laevinus  ia 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  ( Appisn,&sn. 
10.  $  3.)  In  B.  c.  270,  he  seems  to  hare  been 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina,  Modern  writer* 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  historical  ac- 
count of  this  censorship.  In  VArt  de  tender  la 
Date*,  L  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inferred  to  hart 
been  censor  in  the  34  th  lustrum,  from  the  expan- 
sions of  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  128),  and  s  Cfaut- 
ditis  i»  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  cmhoo  is 
that  family  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  (Tiber.  1.) 
Seneca  (de  ViL  Beat.  21 )  says,  that  Cato  of  Utka 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\  Curhu  and 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  censorian  erase  Is 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silver.  Niebnkr  (iu. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  miums;  bat. 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epitoauser  of 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  classical  an- 
thority  extant  concerning  it,  known  to  !»•**  mndt-r;. 
scholars,  for  Panciroli  (de  Clar.  Imierp.  p.  21 )  art, 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C  Oaudhu; 
and  Val.  Forsterus  (Hutoria  Jvrtt,  foL  41,  h.) 
state*,  that  in  his  censorship  the  population  is- 
dnded  in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  B.  c,  254,  Coruncanius  was  created  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
ever  filled  that  office  (Li v.  EpuL  xviii.),  altboafh, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Sempmuci 
Sophus,  and  other  plebeians,  bad  been  pontince* 
( Liv.  x.  9.)  In  B.C  246,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  is  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  con- 
suls from  Sicily;  and  be  must  hare  died  short}/ 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic  de  Stmt 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  EpiL  xix.,  Caeciuus  Metellns  a 
named  as  pontifex  maximus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkable  man.   He  Hted 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M\  Curiut  sad 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.   He  wm  a 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  character  more  practical 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  be  wai 
Kuthciently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  uw*. 
That  philosophy  which  pi. iced  the  highest  good  ie 
pleiisure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curio*,  wished 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  and  the  Ssan- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  its  precepts.  H< 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opinion  were 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  sad  he  awi 
great  influence  in  the  senate  at  well  as  in  the  pat- 
he  assembly.  (Cic  de  Orut  ui.  33.)   Cicero,  »»• 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatness  was 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.  (De  Nat.  D**  * 
66.)    To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  pobticisa 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and 
civil  law.    Pomponius  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  s,  2  §  ») 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  but  that  a* 
gave  many  oral  opinions,  which  were  handed  dero 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.   Cicero  stjv 
that  the  Pontificum  Commentarii  afforded  proof  « 
his  surpassing  abilities  (Bmt.  14);  and,  in  the  trea- 
tise de  Legion*  (iL  21 ),  he  cites  one  of  bis  meejo- 
rabilia.  Another  of  his  legal  fragment,  is  present 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  viii.  51.  a.  77.)   It  * 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (Ep.  114),  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  his  time* 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  affectation  of  onion, 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crassos  sod  Ur» 
too  modern,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  1- 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  Coruncanius. 

There  is  a  passase  relating  to  ' 
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Potnponias  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  8.  §  35),  which  has 
to  much  controversy.  He  says 
vas  the  first  who  publicly  pro- 
irs^d  law,  »ince,  before  his  time,  juriata  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  jua  civile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  aa  to  the  early  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fabulous  (Puchta,  Jnstiiutione*,  i.  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  technical  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schrader  (in  Hugo's  Civil.  Mug.  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
fraction in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  passages  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic  BruL  89,  de  Antic  1,  de  Leg.  14,  at  Ofr.  ii. 
IS.)  Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publicly  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  pie- 
t*inu  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  ia  ingenious,  and  has  found  favour 
with  Hugo  (R.  R.  a.  p.  460)  and  Zimmern  (ft 
A  G.  i.  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  Pornponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
**y,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils ;  and.  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
sreing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
couMilted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
fraction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  B.  C  228  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  het  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jumt.  (Appian,  de  Rebut  Mgr.  7  ;  Polyb.  ii.  8  ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
tailed  Caiut  and  Lucius;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius 

Titos  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun- 
eanios,  are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 

(Rutilius,  Vitoe  JCtoruaL,  c.  5 ;  Heineccius, 
Hi*.  Jut.  Civ.  $  1 18 ;  Schweppe,  /?.  R.  G.  %  127 ; 
L.  A.  Wtirnef,  Epist.  de  7V.  Corumnnio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.  T.  0.1 

COR V US,  a  surname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  fonn 
Corvinus  wm  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corrus.    [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1.  L.  Aqviluus  Cor v us,  consular  tribune  in 
a.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Cobvus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
vaa  horn  about  b.  c.  37 1  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gle* attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
•f  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  B.  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillas 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls.  His 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  «*  Corvus,"  or  u  Raven,"  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  Cable,  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  sixe  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  face  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage,  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  GelL  ix.  11 ; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  $  5 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  6.) 

In  b.  c.  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  NaL  17.) 

In  b.  c.  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A,  Cornelius  Cos  sub  Arvina,  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 


tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  little,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumae  :  a  tattle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Snbellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague, 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Derius.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Sueesula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  vii.  28—39 ;  Appian, 
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In  the  year  following,  B.  c.  342,  Corvus  was 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legion*  stationed  at  Capaa  and 
the  surrounding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Rome,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Coitus  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 


peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  entctment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 

revolt  has  been  preserved, 


account,  however,  of  this  . 

and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  63,  &c.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  vii. 
40—42.) 

In  a.  c.  335  Coitus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atiliu*  Regains,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.    The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Coitus.    He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations.   Cales  was  token  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  it*  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
tho  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  b.  c  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
year*.    The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  bottle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  b.  c. 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus, 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  tho 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  curule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  b. ,  c  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
ins  70th  year,  uan  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  gcnhuTof  Corvus  again 
taumphed.    The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  baSe ; 

°  r  Cir  f°rtified  towns»  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  tresilia,  were  taken;  and  the  Mar»i  *vrc 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finuhed  the  war  against  tho  Marsi,  Corru. 
marched  into  Etruria  •  k„.  i„r  „  . 
jikmv.  nn>«.-  *wruna,  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspice*.    In  hi.  absence  hiV^utJtYTf 

foraging  expedu.on,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
wuli  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  son,/,  , 

ZZo^tt  ™*  ^  th'^ 
tL    r      J  m.e  '  a    J«»Htium"  or  univen.il  cessa- 

my  were  aTTanTnn  "J  guarded  °*  if  *• 
the  ZZZ  But  of  Corvus  in 

^S^^S?^  po'turo of  Rffai-  ™« 

(x.  3-5  ™  LlUreU  of  CorTU* 

lD  **  C-  800»  Co*™*  *as  elected  consul  for  the 
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fifth  time  with  Q.  Appulein*  Pins*.  The  state 
of  n  flairs  at  home  rather  than  those  abroad  led  ts 
his  election  this  year.  There  mast  have  been  tr- 
vere  struggles  between  the  two  orders  for  v?jce 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likely  to  bring  matter* 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifth  con- 
sulship the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  hy  whkh 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  consul  himself  renew- 
ed the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  of 
appeal  ( prorocatto)  to  the  people,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  transgressed 
it.  (x.  5,  6 — 9.) 

In  n.  c.  299  Corvu*  was  elected  consul  a  sirth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manlius  Torqnatus,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  mil  from  bis  horse  while  engaged 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  so  gnat  a 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attending  it, 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  Cervci 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  elated  by  the  death  cf  Torqnatus,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  they  kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  he  pro- 
voke them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  set  wbofe 
villages  on  fire,  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  public  fife ; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  react- 
ed the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  wand 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  freqaeetly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  a*  s  nun  ar- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  He  n* 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  are 
Pyrrhus  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominwn  ol 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  H« 
died  about  a.  c  217,  seven  yean  before  ths 
commencement  of  the  first  Punk  war.  (Cic  A 
SemxL  17  ;  Val  Max.  viii.  13.  §  1  ;  Pha.  //.  M 
vii.  48.  s.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  statse* 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes.  (OelL  is.  1 1 ; 
comp.  SoeL  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  M.  r.  M.  ».  MixwcsCoa- 
viNua,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  eoassl 
with  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua  in  a.  c.  289;  but  b* 
imme  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.  [Cavxnu  and  Craw*} 
CORY 'CI  A  (KvpvKla  or  Kaywrfr),  a  aympk, 
ao  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycen*  « 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  c«ve  rn 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  i» 
name.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2.  32.  §  2.)  The 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleisttu. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  710 ;  Ov.  Met  L  320,  H^f- 
xx.  221.)  [L 

O/RYDUS  (Kepvtor),  a  surname  of  Af  ;  ' 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  ita*» 
from  Corone,  on  the  m-u- coast.  (Paos,  if-  a 
4,  &c)  ILJJ-J 

CO'RYLAS.    [Cotys,  No.  I.J 
CORYPHAEA  (Kopt^oia),  the  godde* 
inhabit*  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  snrsnaw  « 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  n*»» 
Coryphaeon,  near  Epidaurus.  (Pans.  n.  28.  g 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  * 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  an  *r* 
thet  to  Zeus.    (Pans.  iL  4.  §  5.)  IL 
CORYPHASIA  (Kopv^ris),  a  * 
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Athena,  dented  from  the  promontory  of  Corrpha- 
MO,  on  which  the  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paua.  to. 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  S] 

CORYTHA'LLI  A  (KoouflaAAfa).  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
tuary. (Athen.  iv.  p.  139.)  [L.  &] 

OTRYTHUS  {K6pv$os).  1.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jasius  and  Dardnnus.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tuscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  St-rv.  ad  A  en.  iii.  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Parthen.  Erot.  34.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
I 'aria,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  Narrut.  22  ;  Trctz.  ad  Lycaph.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ii.  p.  3 1 1  ;  Or.  Met  v.  125,  xii.  290  ;  Paus. 
I  4.  §  6.)  [L.  &] 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.     Members  of 
this  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
XI.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  a  c.  135.  [Cosconius.] 
COSCCNIUS.     I.  IL  Cosconius,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  a  c.  203.  (Li v.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  Cosconius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  a  c.  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  EpiL  56.) 

3.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
a  c,  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.    According  to  Livy 
if-):'.  75)  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  battle,  slew  Marius  Egnatius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy's  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian {B.C.L  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Saronite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
bathu,  the  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Venusini,  and  Apuliana,  and  conquered  the 
Poediculi  in  two  days.    Most  modern  commenta- 
tors identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatius  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  ad  App.  /.r,);  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
•ame  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
lllyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  c 
"8,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalroatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time. 
(Eutrop.  vl  4  ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic  pro  Clm- 
«t  35.) 

4.  C.  Cosconius  Caudianus,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic  lirut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  sam 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c  63,  the 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  a  c.  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  CloditiB.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Suil.  14,  in  Vatin.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  *  8 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  1 9,  ix.  2,  a ; 
Quintil.  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a  r. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextins.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Galhu,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cao- 
sar's  soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  a  c.  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic  in  Vatin.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  6;  Plut  Cues.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cast.  xlii.  52, 
fiovhtirrat  Mo.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  bandied  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iii.  69 ;  comp.  Weichcrt,  Pottarum  Latin- 
orttm  Reliquiae,  p.  249,  &c.) 

Varro  speaks  (L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Miiller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  "Actioncs,"  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose.  M.  F., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies ;  and  as  we  find  that 
tbev  were  censors  in  a  c  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (Eckhel.  v.  p.  196.) 


COSING  AS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  (Straiag. 
vii.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Koo>»av),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  'after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St 
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name  his  own  is  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  lirrs  aud 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserved  by  Arnaldus  Vil- 
lanovanus  (Antidot.  p.  453,  in  Opera,  ed.  Basil. 
1 58.5),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  (Acta 
Sanct^  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Borner,  De  Cosma  ei 
Dam. . .  Commentatia,  Helmest.  1751, 4to.;  Fabric 
Bihl.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiiL  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bzovius, 
Nommdaior  Sanctorum  Professions  Mtdtcorum ; 
Carpxoviua,  De  Mrdicis  ah  Ecclesia  pro  Sanctis 
habitis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

COSMAS  (Koffpot),  of  Jirvsaijm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  a.  d.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  fuX^Ses.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (iKfpatnt)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  them  has  been 
pu Wished.  Fabricius  mentions,  as  a  rare  hunk,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi'a  BiUioth.  Patrunu  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Said.  *.  r. 
*Io»dVw|t  6  LapMTtnirit  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viii.  596.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Koepas),  commonly  called  Indico- 
pl kurt K8  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
x.  d.  535.    In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic    He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.    There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.    But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.    After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.    Possessed  of  multifa- 
rious knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  embody  his  information  in 
books.    His  chief  work  is  his  Tonroypaifila  Xpta- 
Tuwunf,  44  Topographia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
J  he  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  father*.    Weapons  of  every 
«S emP'.°ywl  »R*in*t  the  prevailing  theory, 
T  I  "  affinne<1  *<>     a  vast  oblong  plain, 

hi  Ki,  T        \°  wett  more  than  twice 

onlv^;^  who'V-"clo»ed  *  the  ocean.  The 

descrii...        ,nfo«nation  it  contains.    Iu  author 
^u»s  in  general  with  great  
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tion  of  countries  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 

properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  threw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustrations,  which 
are  far  from  being  methodically  arran^d,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  far 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelites  patted 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garments  in  the  wnkr 
ness,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epUile  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hierogfr- 
phics,  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  Inda,  thetr 
bishops,  priests,  Ac  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  information  relates 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Adoiite,  con- 
sisting of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mercury 
sculptured  upon  it.  On  every  side  of  this  moeo- 
ment  Greek  letters  were  written,  and  ar<  aiE;">  • 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Eut-rjjete*  (a.  r. 
247-222).  This  was  copied  by  Cosmas.  sad  it 
given,  with  notes,  in  the  second  l*jok  of  t*« 
Topography.  It  appears  li  owe  vex,  from  the  re 
searches  of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  tws 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Ktiergotes,  the  second 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  couqoesti 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  satW 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  his  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figure*  and  tables.  We  meet 
too  with  several  passages  from  writings  of  the 
fathers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistles,  espe- 
cially from  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  production  with- 
out mentioning  the  writers  name,  probably  becx.st 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titlea  of  Xftcrtmrai 
|  *•  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Ocuteuchum ; 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  Christaai 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  became  the  fir*t 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  Mote* 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
*ame  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmas  s  na- 
tives are  fabulous.  The  monk,  however,  relsie* 
event*  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  faauhsr. 
So  far  is  it  from  npproaching  el.-gaiice  orekvanos, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology ;  and  in 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  tha 
expression  is  homely  and  inelegant 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  tie 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  times.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  conseqaence 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  renuiDiaj 
•even  at  different  periods,  enlarging  eomcuof, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  argwnents  of 
ihc.se  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe 
rical.  This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  sharter 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  tnanustnpt 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  pubhthed  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tecti 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  (Vlettio  ,W 
Patrum  et  Scriptomm  Graecornm,  foL,  Paris,  17<*j 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1 13— 346,  to  which  the  editor  ptrhxed 


an  able  and  learned  preface.     This  it  the  be 
edition.     It  is  also  printed  in  the  Itibltotkr* 
Patntm  edited  by  Gallandi,  Ven.  1 765,  to),  i*- 
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COSSINIUS. 
We  learn  from  Cosmas  himself,  that  h«  com- 

p  >v*d  a  l^HtzvrmiJ  (  oxittjxjrapht/,  as  also  Astronomi- 
cal taUety  in  which  the  motions  of  the  start  were 
described.    He  wu  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
m  -ntarr  on  the  Canticle*  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  These  are  now  lost.    Leo  A  11a ti us  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinnm ;  bat 
it  is  more  correct  to  alhrm,  with  Care,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosroas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  hia  observations.  (Montmucon, 
AW  GJUrtio  Pair,  el  Scriptor.  Graeeor.  Tol.  ii. ; 
Care,  Historia  Litemria.  voL  L  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric  Bibl.  Grate,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 
COSM  AS,  a  O raeco- Roman  j urist,  usually  named 
Cosmas  Maoutsr,  probably  because  he  tilled  the 
office  of  magiater  orficiorum  under  Koinanus  Senior ; 
although  Reix,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann's  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magiater  was  a  family  sur- 
name.   In  Leundavius  I  J.  Q.  R.  ii.  pp.  166,  167) 
are  two  mnUeniiam  (\^^ot)  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  h;ul  been  authorized 
by  Roman  us  to  fnune  legal  regulations.   It  further 
appear*  from  a  Novell  of  Roman  us,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (it  p.  158),  that 
Cosmos  wm  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  laws.    Hence  Asscmaiu  (BibLJur. 
Orient,  lib.  iL  c  29,  pp.  582 — 584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Coamaa  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  seAst* 
•epair  rwr  ir  Iwcrdpqt  iKTiBtptvaov.  (Lambecius, 
Comment,  in  BibL  Vindob.  vi.  p.  38 ;  Zacbariae, 
Hi*.  J.Q.R.%  S7.)   The  prefcice  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Baslleius  (d  wp6x*f°* 
Heidelb.  1837).    Cedrenus  (6s  Omdamtmo 
tt  RomanaS  mentions  Cosmas  us  a  patricius  and 
logotheu  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  RomaTca  of 
M  igiiter  (to  'Ptopaucd  tou  VLayitrrpov  Kryo^ra), 
and  Jac  Uodefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Greece- Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magistcr 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
P.ttricius  Romanus.  (  Rvis,  u</  llamu-nap.  in  Meerm. 
Tka.  viiL  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400;  PohL  ad 
*•»«*.  NotiL  Basil,  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hi*.  Jur.  G.  R.  §  41.)     I  J.  T.  O.j 

COSMAS  (K«o>urt),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
title  in  Brunck's  Analeeta,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (A  nab.  iii.  p.  127  }  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  a*  Cosmas 
Inoioopliustes,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  IP.  S.J 

CO'8ROKS,kingof  Partbia.  [ ArsacesXXV.] 
C(ySROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidah.] 
COSSrNlUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
ever  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
1.  L.  CoatuNiua,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (Cic  pro  Bull*. 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  a  c  73.  (Plut.  Oran.  9.) 

2.  L.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  bis 
death  in  a  c  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1,  ad  Fan.  xiii. 
23 ;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  a  freed  man  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpiciiu 
in  a  c.  46.  (Cic  ad  Fan.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero's,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Kgyptinn 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  4.  a  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  family  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
44  Cossus"  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis,  consul 
in  &  c  485.  [  Maluoinxnsis.]  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Coasi  and  Maluginenses  became  two 
separate  families. 

1.  Saa.  Cornelius  M.  r.  L.  n.  Cossus,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  a  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Dtod.  xii. 
53 ;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  See.  Cornelius  (M.  r.  L.  n.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  a  c. 

with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  a  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  throe  colleagues  hud 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Veii.  But  the 
hitter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Aemilius  Mamercinus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius— 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dibpute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  a  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci- 
nus, who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
CokauV  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  iu  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Vsl.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  25.) 
in  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  hare  added 
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the  title  of  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  having 
filled  that  dignity  or  in  consideration  of  his  holding 
at  the  time  the  consular  tribunate.  (Liv.  iv.  19, 20, 
30—82;  Pint.  BomuL  16,  MartelL  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  458,  Ac  ;  Propert.  ir.  10.  23,  &c,  who  gives 
quite  a  different  account.) 

3.  P.  Cornklivs  A.  p.  P.  n.  Comvs,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.415.  (Liv.  iv.  49;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Corkslius  A.  p.  M.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  Medullinus  II.,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  34 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  38.) 

6.  A.  Cornbliuk  A.  P.  M.  N.  Coast's  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  B.  c  413  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus. (Liv.  iv.  51 ;  Died.  xiii.  43.) 

6.  P.  Cornbuus  A.  p.  M.  n.  Coaauss  brother 
of  Nob.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  in  b>  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  nppointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  iv.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  CORNBUUS  M.  P.  L.  N.  RUTTLUS  CoSSCR, 

dictator  in  a.  c  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tinm,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  CoRNXLiua  P.  p.  A.  n.  Coasua,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  ngninst  Veii, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  be  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capcnatea,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossus  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendiura  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B.C  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornelius  M a  l  no inbnsis  Cossus,  con- 
sular tribune  b.  c  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus ;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fasti.) 

10.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  c.  885,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Ilemici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
MjuiUub  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Liv.  vi. 
11-16.) 

11.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vl  36,  42.) 

12.  A.  COBNRLIUB  CoflflUR  A R VINA.  [AnVINA.] 

COSSU'TIA,  the  first  wife  of  a  Julius  Caesar, 
belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.    (Suet  Cart.  I.) 

COSSUTIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 


Can.  1 ),  never  attained  to  any  importance.  It  it 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero's  mention  of  the 
Cmautianae  tabulae*  near  Caesena,  in  Galiii  Cisat 
pina  {ad  Fam.  xvi.  27),  that  the  Couuth  cane 
originally  from  that  place.  On  coins  of  this  peci 
wc  rind  the  c«gnomens  MariUkuau  sod 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUSCA'PITO.  [Capita,  p.  «W. 

a.] 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  nan  ol 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  liwd 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Vents,  sad 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Gc  Vtrr.  ai. 
22,  80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Antiocbu*  Epiphanes  of  Syna 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  about 
B.  c  168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  form,  a-bici 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillars  by  Sulk,  vst 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitruv.  Prof/,  rii. ;  Lit. 
xlL  20;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  10  ;  A  then.  t.  p.  594,  a; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5 ;  JatoU 
Amaltk.  ii.  p.  249 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  L  a.  fci 
363)  [L  U.J 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Darians,  who  was  cos- 
quered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lesuusa 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Cann.  iiL  8.  18.)  Ho  Men 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Geta*.  u> 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Aagu*?u  I*- 
trothed  his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  iw?h\t: 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (Soet  Awf. 
63.) 

Q.  COTIUS  surnamed  ACHILLES  on  a> 
count  of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  a*  a  legate,  tke 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonian*  in  hi*  camps' r> 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  B.C  143,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  eneoy  in 
single  combat.    (Val  Max.  iii.  2.  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURBTLIUS.     1.  C.  Auaxti" 
Cotta,  was  consul  in  B.  c  252,  with  P.  Serrunu 
Gerainus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  jrreat  »ucct»*. 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  Hiss*™, 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  removed  by 
the  Carthaginians.    Afterwards  Cotta  borrow^ 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  then  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sailed  U 
I.ipara,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  his  u> 
bune,  Q.  Cassius,  with  the  express  order  aot  w 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but,  daring  the  absence  sf 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  allowed  kin- 
self  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  ia  whd 
many  Romans  were  killed.    On  being  infcnaed  * 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipnra,  besieged  and  took 
the  town,  pot  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sod 
deprived  Cassius  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cot* 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  be 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  sterol 
i>  stances  are  on  record.    During  the  sire*  ^ 
Li  para  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Amelia*  Petn- 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,  because  through  his  nuxlt  a  part 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  consequence  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  tell  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  probably  daring  the  same 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  to»ar:- 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  conusant! *■ 
(Frontin.  Straiea.  iv.  1.  §  22.)    At  the  cUe  of  k» 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  (^rtharinian* 
and  Sicilians.    In  248  he  obtained  the  crosshair1 
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s  second  time,  together  with  his  former  colleague, 
P.  Sernlius  Oeminua,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
•gainst  the  Carthaginians.  Carthalo  in  rain  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy  ;  bat  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oros. 
ir.  9 ;  Cic.  Acad.  n.  26  ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1. 
I  31 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  §  4  ;  Fast.  Capit) 

2.  M.  AtmxLltrs  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
a  c  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  &  c.  208,  he  was 
appointed  deennpir  samjrvmy  ill  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  yenr  after  this  he  wag 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroad j  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necestity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  B,  c  201,  a*  drctmrir  $acrornm,  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Ola- 
brio.  (Lit.  xxiiL  SO,  xxv.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxx.26, 
42,  xxxi.  8, 5,  60.) 

3.  C  Ai  rklius  Cotta,  was  praetor  urban  us, 
in  a.  c,  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpicius 
(jalbo.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Buians,  Insubriun*  and  Ccnomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
ruriui  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  zxx.  26,  27,  xxxi.  6,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49 ;  Zonar.  ix.  16  ;  Oros.  iv. 
20.) 

4.  M.  AuRxt.ins  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelias Scipio,  in  a.  c.  1 89,  during  the  war  against 
Aatiochua.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
Uusadors  of  Antiochus,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Khodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affairs 
i"  the  East.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  52.) 

&•  L.  Aurxlius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
*r>ldiers,  in  B.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
«ith  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Liguriana,    (Liv.  xl.  27* ) 

6.  L  Aukxuus  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  &  c  164,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refund  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  be  satisned  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  aa  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriatbus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aenulionus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fabius  Maximus  Acmilianus.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al-  I 
though  he  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  wns  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
hy  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Metel- 
lus  M  acedonicus.  Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  veterator,  that  is,  a  man  cunuing  in 
managing  his  own  attain.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 


6.  §  4,  viii  1.  9  11  |  Ck.  pro  Mnren.  28,  pro  Font. 
IS,  BrmL  21,  Dkm  in  G*cu.  21  ;  Tacit  Ann.  in: 

66.) 

7.  L.  Aimaxics  Cotta,  was  consul  in  b.c.  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (  Pint  Mar.  4  ;  Ck.  de  Leg.  iii.  1 7.)  From 
Appian  {IUyr.  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  IUyrians,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  Auamuus  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  iu  B.  c.  96,  together  with  T.  Did i us  and  C. 
Norbanua.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Did i us  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (templum).  He 
must  afterwards  hare  held  the  office  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  be  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  suites  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  da 
Orat.  ii.  47,  iii.  11,  12,  Brut.  36,  74). 

9.  C.  Auaxuvs  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
born  in  B.  c  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusua,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  c  91  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuncship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  b.  c.  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  76 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa- 
vius.  In  that  year  be  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic.  Fragm. 
ComeL  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  A  scon. ; 
Sail  us  t,  Hi*.  Frugm.  p.  210,  ed.  Oerlach.)  A 
Urn  de  jwlicii*  privatu  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  {Fragm.  Corn.  p. 4 4 8,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  bis  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though be  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.  Cotta 
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was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  hia 
time ;  he  is  placed  by  the  side  of  P.  Sulpicius  and 
C.  Caesar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  when  Sulla  still  had  the  power  in  his 
hands,  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
against  Cotta,  characterises  him  as  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  orator;  his  arguments  were  always 
sound,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  his  oratory  was  never 
sublime  or  animated.  We  still  possess  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fragments  of  Ballast's  Ilistoritw. 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
•tody  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  '*  Dc  Oratorc,*'  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  **  l)e  Natura  Deo  rum," 
as  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics,  (l  ie. 
de  Oral.  i.  7,  ii.  23,  iii.  3,  8,  Brut.  49,  5.5,  86, 
88,  90,  Oral.  30,  38,  ad  Att.  xii.  20,  m  Verr.  i. 
AO,  iii.  7,  de  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  22,  in  Pimm.  26 ;  Sal- 
lust,  /fist.  Fragm.  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Oeri.;  Appian, 
de  B.  C.  i.  87.  Compare  Meyer,  Fragm.  Oral. 
Horn.  p.  338,  &c,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  AuRKLirs  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consul  in  blc.  74,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Lncullus.  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Metellus,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro- 
pontis.  When  Mithridates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  army,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
his  whole  fleet  of  siity-four  saiL  Mithridates, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Home, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accusation  against  Op- 
pius, who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  father,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Li v.  Epit.  98  ;  Entrop.  vi.  6  ; 
Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  iv. ;  A  soon,  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ; 
Plut.  LmcuU.  5,  6,  8;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  13,  pro 
Mureu.  1.%  pro  Opp.  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Cass  xxxvi.  23;  Appian,  Mitkrid.  7 1 ;  VaL 
Max.  v.  4.  §  4.) 

11.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  Not.  9 
and  10,  was  praetor  in  B.  c  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  Amre/ia  judieiana^ 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  courts  consisting  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  The 
main  object  of  this  law  was  to  deprive  the  senators 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  act  as  judices,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  share  in  the 
judicial  functions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguely  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus  were  the 
consuls  elect  for  the  year  n.  c  65,  but  both  were 
accused  by  I*.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
qnatu*  of  ambitus :  they  were  convicted  and  their 
accusers  were  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 

had  they  entered  upon  their 
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P.  Antronins  Paetus  formed  a  plan  with  Catiline  for 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  senator*. 
This  conspiracy  howeTer  was  discovered  sad  frus- 
trated. The  year  after  his  consulship,  b.  c  64, 
Cotta  was  censor,  but  be  and  his  colleague  abdt- 


In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  the 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  propped  a  ny 
plicatio  for  Cicero ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  the 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  at  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  senate  a  no- 
tion for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  exile.  Do- 
ring  the  civil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  whose  mother  Aurelia  was  his  kinswoman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  was  rumoured  that  Cotta,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  propose  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  of  king, 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  fatales  that  the 
Parthian  s,  against  whom  Caesar  was  preporint 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeling  of  despair. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  of  the  highest  prudence.  { .Won.  n  Cormi. 

?p.  64,  67,  78,  &c;  Cic  in  Pimm.  16,  is  Terr.  u. 
I,  r*  P.  Clod.  7,  de  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  17,  i 
iii.  8,  Philip,  ii.  6,  pro  Dom.  26,  32,  pro 
34,  ad  AIL  xii  21,  de  Leg.  iii.  19,  ad  Fast  xii. 
2;  Suet.  Caet.  79;  Liv.  EpiL  97;  VelL  Pat 
ii.  32;  Corn.  Nep.  Attic,  4;  Plut.  Cic.  27.  Cosnp. 
Orelli,  Onom.  lull.  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  AniKi.ii  «•  Cotta  Mxssai  lims,  s  son 
of  the  orator  Mcssalla,  who  was  adopted  isu> 
the  Aurelia  gens.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  witk 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  made  him- 
self notorious  for  the  gratuitous  harshness  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  he  acted  on  several  occasion*. 
This  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious senators  in  a.d.  32,  for  having  spokea 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  emperor  hisv 
self  sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  which  si 
course  procured  his  acquittal.  Tacitus  characu*n-t 
him  as  nobtlit  quidem,  md  egens  ob  /tsrwss  ei  p* 
fiigitia  in/amis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  27  ;  TaeiU  An.  h. 
32,  iv.  20,  v.  3,  vi.  S,  Ac.) 

On  coins  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  find  the  name* 
of  M.  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  are  no  mesa. 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preceding 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obier*?  m 
the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the  re- 
verse Hercules  in  a  biga  drawn  bv  two  centaur?; 
the  obverse  of  the  latter  represents  the  head  of 
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Vukan  with  forcipe*  behind  hint,  the  reverse  an 
eajfle  standing  on  n  thunderbolt.  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULB'IUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  Julio*  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  distinguished  himself  no  lew  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  B.  c.  .54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Gaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
np  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Mouse  and  the  Ithine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cotivolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
rones, caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
urungly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter- quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  face  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae- 
«r,  B.  G.  ii.  1 1,  t.  24-37  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  5,  6  ; 
Sueton.  Cam.  25  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  150  ;  Floras, 
«».  10;  Entrop.  ri.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COTTIUS,  son  of  Donnus,  was  king  of  seve- 
*»1  Ugurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
*hich  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there- 
upon made  mods  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (a.  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  Suxa,  a  triumphal  arch  to  bis  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
ttus,  and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  10  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 

N.  hi.  20.  s.  24  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lx.  24  ;  Suet.  Ner.  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cars.  5, 
5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

CWYLA,  h.  VA'KIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
Most  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
°n  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
•laves.  He  was  proliahly  aedile  in  B.  c  44,  as  he 
i*  called  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  acdilician 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.c  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotvla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic  PkHipp.  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  )  1,  xiii.  12  ;  PluL  AnL  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (KoYvi  or  Korvrraf),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athena  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  fidwrau^  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  x.  p.  470;  Hesych.  Suid.  t.  re. 
KoVvr,  <>«a.<rwTTjf  ;  Horat.  Epod.  xvii.  56 ;  Juven. 
ii.  92  ;  Virg.  Caiai.  v.  19;  A.  Meincke,  Quae*. 
Seen,  p.  41,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

COTYS  (Kdrvt).  1.  A  king  of  Pnphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(A  nab.  v.  5.  §  12,  Ac.)  calls  Cory  las.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Pnphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen.  Ifrll.  iv.  1.  $  3, 
Ac.)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thy  us,  whom  Dntnnies 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
B.  c.  364 ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.  ML  I.  e.)  [Thyub.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  B.  c.  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  *.  v.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  butted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  a  c.  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.  ].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicratea,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 
c  ArvUucr.  pp.  663,  669,  672 ;  Pseudo-AristoL. 
Oecon,  ii.  26  ;  Nep.  Iphier.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  op. 
Athtn.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  B.  c  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  chief,  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king's  favour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citisonship. 
(See  Thirlwall  s  Wreece,  vol.  v.  p,  217 ;  Kp.  tkil. 
ad  AtA.  p.  161,  where  he  is  called  u  SiuUces.") 
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The  effect  of  it  certainly  wm  so  to  discourage 
Miltocythes  that  he  abandoned  the  straggle,  while 
Cotys,  having  gained  his  point,  never  dreamed  of 
fulfilling  hit  promises.  (Dem.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  655, 
o.  PolycL  1207.)  [Aotoclks,  No.  2.]  In  the 
same  year  he  vigorously  opposed  Ariobarzanes  and 
the  other  revolted  satraps  of  the  western  provinces. 
Here  again  he  shewed  his  hostility  to  Athens, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  satraps  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  he  desired  to  establish  his 
own  authority.  Having  besieged  Scstus,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobarzanes,  he  was  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Timotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sub- 
mitted to  Cotys,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
suade Iphicrates  to  aid  him  [  Iphicratka],  again 
bought  the  services  of  Charidemus,  made  him  his 
son-in-law,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xen.  Aprs,  ii.  §  26 ;  Nep.  Tiniotk. 
1  ;  Dem.  de  Hhod.  Lib.  p.  193,  c.  Aridocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672-674.)  [Charidkmus.]  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  b»  c.  359,  and  in  the 
same  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  accession, 
we  find  him  supporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Pausanias  to  the  Macedonian  throne ;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  xvi.  2,  3.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip,  perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Hegesand.  ap.  A  then,  vi  p. 
248.  In  B.  c  358,  he  was  assassinated  by  Py- 
thon or  Parrhon  and  Heracleides  (two  citizens  of 
Aenus,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  some  way  injured.  The  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  (Arist  Polit.  v.  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c  Arisiocr.  pp.  659,  662,  674; 
Plut  adv.  Galai.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iiL  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotys,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  His 
violence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fact,  akin  to  madness.  He  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
attendants  successively,  who  had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  fall  in  with  his 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Allan,  xii.  pp.531, 
532  ;  Suid.  $.  v. ;  Plut  Reg.  et  IutfK  ApopkiA.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Home,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  be 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Perseus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilius  Paulina  in  a  c  168,  Bites,  the  son  of 
Cotys,  was  token  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  his  father  sent  ambassadors  to  otfer  any  sum 
of  money  for  his  freedom,  and  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  aided  with  Macedonia. 
1  he  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  un ransomed. 
J  otys  is  honourably  recorded  as  differing  widely 
trom  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gyntlcness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  (Polyb.  xxvii. 
iu,  xxx.  12 ;  Suid.  *.  r. ;  Liv.  xlii.  29, 51, 57, 59, 
67,  xuu.  18,  x]r>  42.)  '     '  ' 
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4.  A  king  of 
with  Pompey,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
under  his  son  Sadales  in  B.  c.  48.  (Goes.  lidL 
CSe.  Hi.  4  ;  Lncan.  Phart.  v.  54.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace.  On 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalces  his  dominions  wm 
divided  by  Augustus  between  his  brother  Rhesre- 
poris  and  his  son  Cotys.  Rhescuporis  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  but  did  n<* 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augustus.  He  then  openly  waged  war  against 
his  nephew,  but  both  parties  were  commanded  by 
Tiberius  to  desist  from  hostilies.  Rbesmporii 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  negotiation,  in- 
vited Cotys  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  seized  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberius, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defeaes 
and 
was. 


anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotys.  Hs 
however,  commanded  to  release  him,  sad  to 


come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  murdered  his  prisoner, 
thinking,  says  Tacitus,  that  be  might  as  well  bavt 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  as  for  one  half 
done.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  froue 
disposition  and  manners,  and  Ovid,  in  an  ep»ue 
addressed  to  him  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 
to  his  cultivated  taste  for  literature,  and  claims  hi* 
favour  and  protection  as  a  brother-poet  (Tac  Jam. 
ii.  64—67,  iiL  38 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  129 ,  0  v. 
ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  sons  of  No.  5.  (See  Toe  An.  ii.  67.) 
In  A.  D.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Throes  Is 
Rhoemetalces,  son  of  Rheacuporis,  and  put  Catys 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  d.  Hi 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridotes  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  it 
for  himself,  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  smne 
of  the  nobles  to  his  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist  (Dwo 
Cass.  lix.  12 ;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus,  which  he  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridates.  As  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Jalia* 
A  qui  la  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
the  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex- 
perienced, Mithridates  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms,  a.  d.  50 ;  but  he  sros 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Tac 
Ann.  xii  15—21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777,  a 
belongs  to  this  Cotys,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Cotys  L,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  oua  gi«n 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  1 1.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Arriau  iu  his  Pen- 
plus.  The  obverse  represent*  the  bead  of  Cotys, 
the  rei 
378.) 


that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhei,  ii.  pp.  57*. 

(K.KJ 
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in  which  the  office  of  print  was  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  »pacc  of  fire  years  by  each  youth.  (Pa us.  x. 
34.  §4.)  [L.S.] 

C RAN  ATS  ( Kpavaii ),  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  He  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechme,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  hare  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  bis  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lamprae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pauaania*.  (Apollod.  iii.  14  §  5,  Sec  ;  Pans,  i.  2. 
§5,31.  §2.)  [L.S.] 
CRANK.  [Cardra.] 

CRANTOR  (KpdvTuy),  of  Soli  in  COicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  Xenocrates 
died  bl  a  315,  Crantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.  He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Crates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  Arcesilaus ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Creator's  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Arcesilaus.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (^wofu^nara), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (Ep.  L  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Crantor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Crantor* 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  hate  been  that  **  On  Grief ** 
{De  Lmciti,  Tltpi  Uiv$ous\  which  was  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hippocles  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
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from  which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions. The  philosopher  Panaetius  called  it  a 
**  golden "  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic.  A  cad.  ii.  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated 44  Cousolatio"  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia ;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Crantor  was  the  first  of  Plato's  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. (Diog.  LaerL  iv.  24 — 27;  Orelli,  Onom. 
T»dL  ii.  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann*  Zeit- 
-  ■■■nft  fur  AlterihuinncUteiuchafty  1836,  No*.  104, 
105;  Kay  so  r,  De  Craniore  Academic**,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  S.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
gen*.    [Cl AVDivn,  p.  707.] 


CRASSITIUS. 

CRASSIPES,  -  thick-footed,"  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Furius  Crassifrk,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  ac.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
Crassipcs  was  elected  praetor,  in  nr.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  OauL  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Cenoinani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crassipcs  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  B.c 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxv.  40,  xxxviii.  42,  xxxix.  3,  xlL  28. 
a  33,  xliL  1.) 

2.  Furius  Crassiprs,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract (tponsalia)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.c 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Crassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  B.  c  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabclla  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Hrundisiuro,  in  n.  c.  49.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  ad  Fam.  i.  7.  §  11,  9.  §  20,  ad  Att.  iv.  5, 12, 
riL  1,  ad  Att.  ix.  11.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's 
(ad  Fam.  xiiL  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  ho 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  b.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  Furius  Crassipes,  curule  aedile,  as  we 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule 


L.  CRASSI  TIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freed  man,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pans*.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Vcrrius  F  lace  us,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet.  IUuslr.  Gramm. 
18  ;  Weichert,  PoSL  ImUh.  RtUqu.  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Crassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slave  of  the  Crassitius  or  Crassicius, 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  ac  43  (PkUipp.  v.  6. 
xiii.  2)  aa  one  of  the  friend*  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  have  been  Posicles, 
and  he  would  hare  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  man  amission.  It  may 
be,  howerer,  that  the  Crassitms  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  some  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
a  c.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picenom 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassas  was  seised  in  a 
slave's  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  pnnish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian, B.C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Acilita  instead  of  AqttiUus. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNI US,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  (Licinii?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  cm- 

Eror,  but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
i  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  EpiL.  12;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  LepMus 
in  Gaul,  in  a  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  a  c  40,  he  was  consul  sufiectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Part  hums.    In  a  c.  88, 
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when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  Cs- 
nidius  Crassus  remnined  in  Armenia,  and  conti- 
nued the  war  against  tho«e  nations  with  winder- 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  Armenian*,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  sad 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.    In  the  cam- 
paign which  Antony  made  against  the  Parts  tan*  in 
a  c.  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  othff 
Roman  generals  all  of  whom  suffered  great  taw 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.    In  a  c.  32,  when 
v\nxony  reaoiveu  upon  me  war  wim  wu'iar. 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army,  whirl 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.   On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Antony's  friends  advised  him  to  renin***  l  le^airi 
from  the  army,  but  Crassus  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac- 
companied her  lover  to  the  fatal  war.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advi»ed  Antot.r 
to  send  her  back  to  Kgypt,  and  to  fight  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.   This  one 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antnnj* 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  tpectsUr. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  seatight,  1'ra.u** 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  m  we 
hope  that  Antony  wonld  return ;  but  in  the  end 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  hw 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  him  d 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  of  b  s 
army.    After  the  fall  of  Antony  Crassus  was  put 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianus.   He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  he  h*l 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  so 
terrors  for  him.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21  ;  Disa 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xliz.  24  ;  Plat.  AmL  34,  42,*, 
63,  63,  68,  71,  Comparut.  Hem.  e.  JmLi; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85,  87  ;  Oros.  vL  19.)      (L  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAUDIUS.  IClauwus,pJ67.] 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Stbmma  Crab&obum. 
(A.) 

C.  Licinius  Varus. 


1.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  a  c  171.  2.  C.  Licinius  Crasaua,  Cos.  a.  c  168. 

...  • 
3.  C  Licinius  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  a.  c.  14S.  (?) 

I 


4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus]  ?   5.  Licinia,  vestal,  ac  1» 


6.  P.  Licinius  Crassas  Dives,  Con,  B.  a  205. 


7.  P.  Licinius 


..I. 

ft.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  a  c.  131. 
(  I 

1 1 .  Licinia,  married    1 2.  Licinia,  married 
C.  Solpicius  Gal  bo,     C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 


I 


Dives. 


9.  M.  Licinius 
Agelastus. 


10.  Licinia.  (?) 
Claudiu*  Ast'Iiii*. 


13.  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  Pr.  a  c  107. 


14.  P.Li,  Crassas  Dives, 
(&)  Cos.  a  c  97 ;  named 


I 
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I 


J... 
Licmn 


15.  P.  Lacimut 
t  c,  87. 


Dives, 

)  8.  P.  Licinius  Crastut  Dives, 


1 6.  Licinius  Crassus 

DivCS. 


I 

1 7.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  triumyir, 
married  Tertulla. 


1 


19.  M.  Licinius 


Dives,      20.  P^icinius 


I 


Dives, 


.1  ~ 

24.  Licinia,  married 
Scipio  Nasica. 


21.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c  30. 

22.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  a  c  14. 

(C) 

23.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  orator  ;  Cos.  a  c.  95  ; 

 I  


(D.) 


25.  Licinia,  married  26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 

C.  Marios.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

Ot)wr  Licinii  Cram  of  uncertain  pedigree. 


27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  a  c  59. 
29.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Junianus,  Tr.  PL 
ac.  53. 

1.  P.  Licinius  C.  t.  P.  n.  Crassus,  was 
grand  ton  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
a  c  208.  In  a  c.  1 76  be  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province, 
Hither  Spain.  In  a  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
advanced  through  Epeirus  to  Tbesaaly,  and  was 
defeated  bj  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xti-,  xliL,  xlhL)  During  bis  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  corn  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C  Licinius  C.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  a  c  172,  and  in  a  c.  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  a  C  168  he  was  con* 
sal,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.  (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Amie.  25)  and  Varro  (de  He 
Ru$L  L  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  cotnitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(CL  Gracck.  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  college*  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vncancics  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic  Brut. 
21.)  (Huschke,  Uttber  die  Sklle  des  Varro  von 
den  Licixiern,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  Licinius  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  Licinius  P.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  Divrs, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consular*,  Q.  Fulviua  Flac- 


28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pr.  a  c  57. 
30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Vespasian. 

ens  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  (Liv. 
xxv.  5.)  In  a  c  211  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxL  4) ;  in  b.  c 
210  be  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual )  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  B.  c 
•-'OH  he  was  praetor.  In  B.  c.  205  he  was  consul 
with  Scipio  African u .%  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  a  c  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  c  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divrs,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divbs  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  BruL  26.)  His 
natural  father  was  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  a  c  175.  In  the  year  B.  c  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.    (Epit.  lix.)     As  pontifex 

us,  he  forbade  his  colleague,  Valerius  Flac- 
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cut,  who  was  fljimen  Martial  is,  to  undertake  the 
command  agaiust  Aristonicus,  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  cam  of  hi*  leaving  the  sacred  rite*. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  bat  shewed  their 
siMise  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
tinmen  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic  Pkil  xi.  8  ) 
Crassus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  wan  unfortunate, 
lie  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Klaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  stnick  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
lii.  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perperna,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim.  (QuintiL  xi  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  Brut.  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s,  4),  and  Oellius(  who  gives  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Scmpronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  M  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobilis- 
simus,  quod  eloquentissimus,  quod  jurisconsultisst- 
mint,  quod  pontifex  maximus.**  (Gell.  LIS.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (<s* 
Onit.  L  M).  By  Heinecdus  (A/trf.  Jmr.  Rom.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Kutilius,  Vita*  JCWam,  c  xvtii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Craasus  Aqslastus,  son  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  Ufa. 
(Cic  dt  Fin.  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.  Liciniar.  [Licinia] 

13.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  a.  c  107. 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  r.  P.  n.  Crassus  Divrr, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Gellius  (iL  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  a.  c  97*  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
boen  actually  passed  by  the  populns.  ( Macro b,  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proportion  of  Duro- 
nius  in  ac.  98.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  g  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality.  (Cic  <U  Qf.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Crassus,  the  senate  made  a  re- 
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by  which  it  s 
homo  imroolaretur," — a  monstrous  rite,  sura  Puny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publicly  mlem- 
nixed.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  3.)  After  hi.  con- 
sulship, he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  where 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  a>  c 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  hi*  tacretset 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.  In  the  sockl 
war,  a.  c  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  Juliw 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  bis  coUcagae  is 
the  censorship  (Festus,  a  r.  fr/rm),  and  with  bra 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  sad 
I  tali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  vha 
the  righto  of  citizenship.  In  the  civil  war  whics 
commenced  soon  afterward v,  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marias  sad 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rem*  m 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  »tabl>ed  himself  in  ordrrtj 
escape  a  more  ignominious  death  from  tlw  hsndi 
of  their  partisans.    (Li v.  Bp*,  lxxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  C a  ass  us  Dnras,  son  of  No. 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiL  24.)  Is  a  •• 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Fim- 
bria, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius,  im<L  ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iiL  21.  §  14),  was  massacn'.j 
before  his  fathers  eyes.  Appian  {B.  Cup.  3M) 
differs  from  other  historians  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  fitther,  after  sky- 
ing his  son,  was  himself  slaughtered  by  the  pw.j 
in  pursuit. 

16.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  a 


ther  of  No.  15.  His  praencanen  is  unknown,  uti 
the  only  particulars  of  his  history  which  have  bets 
recorded  are  the  met  of  his  marriige  in  the  ! ifet.ua-: 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  from  the  masaxre  of 
the  year  a  c.  87.    (Plut.  CVwss.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  p.  M.  if.  Crarscs  Dfvx*. 
the  younger  son  of  No.  1 4.  The  date,  of  his  bifta 
i»  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  lwni  about  the  year  K.  c  105,  far  Plaurr^ 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pssnpey  (Plat. 
Oat*.  6),  and  that  ba  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  R  c  55)  to 
uutke  war  against  the  Parthians.  (76.  17.) 

In  the  year  a.  c.  87,  when  his  father  and  br> 
ther  suffered  death  for  then*  resistance  to  M*nt< 
and  Cinna,  ho  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  denm ;  bat  he 
was  closely  watched,   and  after  some  tins*  b» 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  5?r-c--. 
which  be  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  h  i 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  He* 
he  conceal"!  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaecua,  and  bow  be  r*»*i 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  is  deti  1 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cons 
(r.  c.  84)  relieved  him  from  his  voluntary  confix*- 
uient.    He  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  a  aerdy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  «LV 
rauding  excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  mads 
way  to  Malaca.    Thence,  seising  the  veaseb  w 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  be  uwi 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  from  the  0^7™ 
Marius.    He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metellas, 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sau* 
(a.  c  83)  landed  in  Italv,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  general 

He  was  now  brought  into  compotitnn 
Pompey,  who  ala 
of  Cr.usus  was  of  an 
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was  noted  for  envy,  but  his  envy  wm  low  and 
u Wiling :  it  was  not  energetic  enough  to  be  cruel 
and  revengeful,  even  when  successful,  and  it  was 
so  Lr  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
.tuhIv  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Crassus  regarded  Pompey ;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas- 
iion  of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  be  afterwards 
(a.  c  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
t-unjoign  in  Uinbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
sad,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
tar  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prised  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalwt 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affairs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname,  Dives,  lie  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
hy  canvassing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends 
wd  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
wine  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
>n  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
ftts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
arms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  daugers 
«f  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
ore  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  burn- 
ing or  m  danger  of  being  burnt. 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalixed  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  revert.es  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Spartacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  ahum,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  B.  c  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
shun  with  12,300  (Plut  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  (EpiL  97),  60,000  of  bis  followers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  botween  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  "  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (laurus)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (a.  c  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
Himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera- 
tion of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  bad  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dream  the  night  before,  invited  the  consuls  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crassus  took  the 
rirat  step  by  offering  his  hand  to  his  rival,  iu  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassus  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Gabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero's  support  of  the  ManQian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  B,  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  B.  c. 
63,  L.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(SalL  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
aeixe  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  affected  friendship.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  Att.  i.  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
Sett.  17,  ad  Fam,  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  B.  c  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
c;ij>acity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
Bh.irc  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 


he  pub  lc.    While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
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principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  with  greater 
favour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considfra'tle 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  «w 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassus.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  he  bad  the  iysi pally 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jratouj 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occupied 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  ia  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  hb  bik^-jI- 
vocal  success  in  his  pursuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  bad  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  phiWpfey. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  his  private  ci>nd:*t 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
was  not  above  ordinary  comprehension.  The  many 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vulgar-minded  bu: 
safe  man,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  conve- 
niently upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  innoTat* 
rashly,  to  dazxle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  pot 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  rigidity  of  virtae. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cras- 
sus as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  ha 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter-influence  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (//.  A",  xxxiii. 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  hare 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  bis  own  cost 
Without  the-roeans  of  doing  this,  be  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  leu 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  h» 
existence ;  but  in  the  period  of  transition  sad 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  repaint, 
auch  elements  of  power  as  be  po«**srd  coald 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent. 

It  was  part  of  the  trium viral  contract — renewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Luca — that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con- 
suls together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  yean 
of  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Abeoo- 
barbua,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Cat*  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  tbe  day  of  election  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Mars  with  his  followers  after  ■ 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pomp  ? 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  a  c.  55.  A  »« 
waa  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C  Tre- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spain*, 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gaul*  and  lUyri- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinces Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  waa  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war.  Pompey,  ho  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Pu**** 
and  Mithridates  :  Caesar  had  conquered  Gaol,  awl 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Germ^} 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  nade 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  v> 
rtakinK  for  which  he  had  o* 
dth  and 
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genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wenlta  **" 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Treboam 
with  power  to  make  war,  be  determined  to  at* 
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rise  his  nnthority  by  attacking  the  Parthians. 
This  was  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
ities, and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un- 
just than  the  determination  of  Crassus.    It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  rear  B.  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace*  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Potnpey  with  their  king  Phraates,    The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
serve certain  legal  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
wa*  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful- 
ness,  which  were  alien  from  bis  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateius  Capita,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.    However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.    Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  moat  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.    This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds  ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.   He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brundusium.    The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  die  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia,  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  bis  faculties,  though  be  was  now 
hat  Utile  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
deaf,  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
ajjod  Deiotarus,  whom  he  met  in  Galatia,  rallied 
hint  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
tnemy  he  was  going  to  attack ;  fancied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  unwarlike  peo- 
ple; that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
strip the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 


India  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated,  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Selcuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re* 
quisitions  he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolia  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi  in 
fin.)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  father's  army.  The  ton,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Joseph  us  (AiU.  xiv.  7,  Belt.  Jud.  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  hut  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  44  De  Bello  Judaico,"  (i.  21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Co*mxion,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleacar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Elcaxar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  than  he  seised,  not  only  2000  talents 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  untouched,  but 
everything  else  that  he  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talent*  more. 

Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Surenas 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished genera],  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  to  hold  Crassus  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crns&us  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crassus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Science ia.  u  Sooner,**  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagiaes,  "shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuceia."  Ar- 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless  and  he  promised  to  tike 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariamnes* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him- 
self as  n  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  him ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
sias, the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus  deceived  by 
his  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  flatten-,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts  that 
the  Parthians  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 

*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
guages there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Au gams  or  Abgarus  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Hitioria  ftomunorvm  PaHhica,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floras  (iii.  11. 
§7)  names  him  Maaaras  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  i.  died  by  Dion  Cassius  (xL  16)  Artabases. 


Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  marked  by  irrew 
lotion.  He  first  drew  up  his  infontry  in  hue,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  arran?etr.eit 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderous  sorcrst 
of  the  Parthian  archers  and  would  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  fonw-4 
the  infantry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  sm»lr  < n 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  be  gave  one  wine,  to  Cas- 
sius the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  centre 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthiaw  eihibited 
their  usual  tactics  advancing  with  terrific  sh-xi'* 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  worried  the 
aenseiy  marsnaueu  rvomans  »  un  snowers  «i  bjtvm  ■ 
and  javelins  every  one  of  which  struck  its  man. 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  u  s 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  surely. 
By  feigned  retreats  during  which  they  continued 
to  discharge  their  arrows  they  Led  the  Rdosai 
into  disadvantageous  positions  ;  then  they  »nd<W :'r 
mllied  and  charged,  while  the  enemy  was  in  dis- 
order and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  errors  and  misfortune*  and  nnara!;1  : 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Phrtuvv 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  eudeat— ml 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  whic*, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  thm 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  faint  anu  sw- 
guid  shout  with  which  they  responded  to  kit 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  oigkt 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  fortified  their  camps  and  bf- 
cause  their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  bltif 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  mfnr*, 
Octavius  and  Cassius  found  Crassus  lying  upw 
the  ground,  as  if  be  were  stunned  and  sen*- lev 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  detenamed  Is  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  fiekL 
Crassus  with  such  of  the  troop*  as  hnd  itrenrtl 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip- 
ture), and,  en  the  following  morning,  the  Parthsu  • 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sict 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts  which  had  k«* 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas  having  ascertained  that  Crassu*  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Roman  army  were  shot  ip  it 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  altogether  t* 
cape,  again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  trencher*. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Androm.vh««. 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  iuu*  fop 
gerous  defiles.     Having  escaped  from  th:*  sni-"- 
he  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  meritahk 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  Iron  Sere- 
nas who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  «t 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  rrmv 
without  molestation.    At  the  interview,  s  son* 
with  rich  trappings  was  led  out  as  a  I"*"*] 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  plsced 
upon  the  saddle,    Octavius  seeing  phunly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cras- 
sus alive,  seised  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  foil  by  some  en- 
known  hand.    Whether  he  was  despstrbed  by  as 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  w  "^J^" 
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tain.     In  the  course  of  this  expedition, — one  of 

erw  engaged  against  a  foreign  enemy, — Crassus  is 
«aid  to  hare  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoner*.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artarasdes  had  made  ponce  with  Orodea,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughter*  in  marriage  to  Pacorua, 
the  eon  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
meftsenger  arrived  from  Sure  nam  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1 1 68 
eke)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying, 
u  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
life  thou  wert  so  greedy."  (Dion  Cass.  xL  27 ; 
Florae,  in.  11.) 

(Plutarch,  Crasnu;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. — xl.j 
Cic  Epiut.  passim.  The  Hutoria  Romanorum  Par- 
tkira,  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  ia  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Drumann,  Grsck.  Horns  iv.  pp.  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divas,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Decoder;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dia&ipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
solvent, and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Craasns  Dives.    (VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §12  ) 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Divas,  the  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  Tertulla.  (Cic.  ad 
fam.  v.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axius,  there  waa  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar's  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c.  49  was  pmefect  in  Cis- 
alpine GauL  (Caea.  D.  O.  v.  24  ;  Justin  xliL  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
cilta  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Grater  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wroogly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  Gcsch. 
Rom*  iL  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Divas,  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
from  b.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
father.  In  ac  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  B  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aqnitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  he  also 
brought  home  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
vir, Publius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  n.  c  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  a.  c.  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  father.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Ft.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c  54,  he  followed  the  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Carrhae, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Pint  Crass. 
25.)    Seeing  that  he  could  not  rescue  his  troops 
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he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and,  as 
his  hand  waa  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  waa  fond  of  literature.  He  waa  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freedman  Apolloniua, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fa  HI. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(pott,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfather,  Publius  the  "censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a,  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii.  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  Licinius  M.  r.  Crassus  Divxa,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  b.  c.  30,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.  (Liv.  EpiL  exxxiv  ,  exxxv.) 

22.  M.  Licinivs  M.  r.  Crassus  Divas,  son  of 
No.  21,  waa  consul  &  a  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  Licinius  L.  p.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  born  b.  c.  1 40, 
waa  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic  Brut. 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Dial  de  OraL  c  34,  two 
years  earlier)  he  accused  C.  Car  bo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassus  belonged.  VaL 
Maxirous  (vi.  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  desk  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Crassus  aent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slave  in  chains. 
Carbo  e»ca]>ed  condemnation  by  poiaoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  Brut.  27) ; 
and  Cniasua,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr.  Hi.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (a.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  n 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  Gaul.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Cic.  Brut.  43,  de  Of.  ii.  1 8.)  By  eloquence 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  c  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Metritis,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassius,  the 
scopuhts  reorum,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  L  15  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  iL  65, 
de  Of.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  i.  10;  Clinton,  Fasti, 
B.  c  114;  A  aeon,  m  Mil.  p.  46,  ed.  OrellL) 
In  his  quneatorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Muciua  Scaevola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
served  every  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  plebs  and  the  censorship.    In  hit  quaeatorship 
he  travelled  through  Macedonia  to  Athens  on  his 
return  from  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
province.    In  Asia  he  bad  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepsius  Metrodorus,  and  at  Athens  he  received 
instruction  from  Ch armadas  and  other  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians ;  but  he  did  not  remain  so  Jong 
a*  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  solemnization  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival  (Ck.  de  Oral. 
iiL  20.)    After  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engagrd  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergius  Orata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
ngaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  an- 
cnuse,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  t>c  supposed  to  be 
cognisant?    (Cic  de  Of.  iiL  16,  de  Orat.  L  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  c  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distingui-hed  by  any- 
thing remarkable.    In  B.  c.  106  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judkes,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  faction.    As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.    In  b.  c.  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pmnia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.    In  B.  c  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  sav 
(with  Walter,  GescL  des  Romucken  Tfodta,  L  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence  j 
for  about  a.  c.  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi- 
lius Glaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.    Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.    The  speech  of  Cras- 
si.i  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic  BrmL  43,  de 
Orxd.  t.  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.    It  was  proba- 

5  7JH.  «  *P<0ch  thal  hc  att*tked  Memmius  (Cic 
tU  Orui.  iu  59,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponeut 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  a.  c  103  he  was 
curule  aedile  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
g«ve  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fight,  were  intro- 

1  vtt  A^o^'J1  16  *  PUn-  "  A- 
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j  pontifcx  maxunus,  who  must  be 
guiahed  from  the  augur  of  the  same  name.  Dor.r.z 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lejt  Lurutm  Mmcm 
de  CtviLna  n-ystwti*,  to  prevent  person*  pastvag  at 
citizens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  character, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citizens  to  depart 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhospitably  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  causes 

I  of  the  social  war.  (A scon,  m  Cic  pro  ComL; 
Cic  de  Of.  iii.  11.)  During  the  term  of  hit 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilias  Caepia, 
who  was  hated  by  the  equites,  and  was  accused  «f 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C  Norbanus  (Ck.  BnM. 
35);  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Crassas  ni 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  amaher  field. 
He  hastened  to  his  province.  Hither  Gaol,  sad 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy ;  bat  be 
found  no  opposition,  and  w  as  obligrd  to  contest 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pro- 
vince was  disturbed.  For  this  trilling  sccce**  tt 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  wooU 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  sens*, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  sock  a  mis- 
application of  the  honour.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6 ; 
Cic  in  Pi**.  26.)  With  this  exceptkn,  his  cos- 
duct  in  the  administration  of  hk  pro  via©;  was 
irreproachable  This  was  admitted  by  C.  Cark 
(the  son  of  the  Car  bo  whom  he  had  formerly  ac- 
cused ),  who  accompanied  him  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
seek  out  the  mate  rials  of  an  accusation ;  btt 
Crassus  disarmed  hk  opposition  by  courting  in- 
quiry, and  employing  Car  bo  in  the  pknnisf  sad 
execution  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  cause*  k  th* 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curius  and  if.  (.'•■pocj-.u. 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manillas,  in  the  yeir 
B.  C  93.    Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Curius,  whik  Q.  Scat  vols,  die 
greatest  living  kwyer,  supported  the  cUiss  <** 
Coponius.    The  state  of  the  case  was  tfcis.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  hk  wife  to  be  pref- 
nant,  and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  tk 
son,  who  should  be  born  within  the  next  ta 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  hk  owl  jnr- 
dian,«  M.  Curias  should  succeed  as  heir  k  hk 
place.  (Cic  lint.  52,  53.)    No  son  was  bora— 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omissus,  *U 
inskted  upon  the  strict  kw,  according  to  wl>*i 
Curius  could  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  were  &nl 
born,  and  then  died  whik  under 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  bt  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  difference  between  the  osse  <a" 
no  son  being  born,  and  the  case  of  a  son  bung  krn 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  pubeftj. 
The  equitable  construction  contended  for  by  Irssts* 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  B>  c.  92  he  was  made  censor  with  Ca.  1>> 
mitius  Ahcnobarbu*.  A  new  practice  had  spraoa: 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  scW*  « 
persons  who  called  themselves  Lstin  rheturiosss 
Crassus  disproved  the  noreltv,  as  tending  w 


**  Antequam  in  »»»  kUK-»»  i  

L  e.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  son 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  Fl*rdf^ 
ship  of  another.  The 
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idleness,  and  calculated  rather  to  encourage  effron- 
tery than  to  sharpen  intellect.    He  thought  that 
the  Latin*  in  almost  every  valuable  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to 
countrymen  »toop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Gre- 
cian customs     The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  de  Orntoribus  and  in  Gellius  (xv.  1 1 ), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  censorian  edict.   Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  different  habits  and  tempera,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Craasus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.    He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Viminal.  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  nnd  the  beauty 
of  it*  pround*.    It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hvroettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  brass.    He  had  two  goblets, 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.    His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  ahadod  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbua,  his  colleague,  found  fault  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Flin.  //.  JV.  xvii.  1),  esti- 
mated his  houae  at  a  hundred  million  (icttter- 
timm  millmy,  or  according  to  Valerius  Maxim  us 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  (a&ragnes  $aier1io)  sester- 
ce*, and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  1<>m  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.    It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Craasus,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Craasus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision  ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sue ton.  Arero,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
loaa  of  any  of  his  three  wives.    (Aelian,  Hut. 
Anim.  viii.  4.)    Gn  many  occasions  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  59, 60,  70 ),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  I*mia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
same  witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  xxxv. 
4.)    Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  far  our 
of  Cm  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,  No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  tine  house  and  effeminate 
man  lie  rs,  called   him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
bonese  colony,  and  nattering  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia.    The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  ii.  54,  pro  Clvent.  51)  an  d 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).     His  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  a.  c  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opt>- 
mates.    Philippus,  in  opposing  the  measures  of 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  with 
such  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth.    Crassus  fixed 
upon  this  expression,  and  on  that  day 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  bis  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  hit 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge, — 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
**  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  ray  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct."  At  his  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism ;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  be  stood  pre-eminent  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  9. ) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncanius,  Cato,  and  the 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  prrvr- 
wi/iu,  he  was  jtrrbrevie.  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
/As  Ora/ore,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  he  ia  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  tho 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  fain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  eioaventium  juritperitissimu*.  (Guil.  G rutins, 
de  Vit.  JCiornm,  i.  7.  $  9 ;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta*  pp.  291 — 817  ;  Drumann, 
Oetch.  Rom*,  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licima.  [Licinia.] 

26.  L.  Licinius  CaASsufi  Scmo,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  oiator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Na&ica,  who  was 
praetor,  a  c.  94,  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Plin.  H.  A. 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  a.  c  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.    (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


*  **  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  oaedenda,'*  (Cic.  dc  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Oaedenda  here  implies  seizure  not  so//*. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
possession,  the  officer  /truck  the  goods,  or  marked 
them  with  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
to  the  mamu  injectio  in  persons 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  his  praenomen 
Publiua,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  No.  18. 

28.  P.  Liciniu8  Crassus,  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
57,  and  favoured  Cicero's  return  from  exile. 
(Cic.  /**<.  Hedii.  in  Sen.  9.)  Orelli  {Onom.  Tull.) 
thinks  that  the  name  affords  evidence  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  speech  in  which  it  is  found. 

29.  P.  Crassus  Junianus,  one  of  the  gens 
Junia,  adopted  by  some  Liciniub  Crassus. 
His  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spanh.  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Eckhel.  v.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  in.  8,  $  3.)  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  served  with 
the  title  legatus  propraetorc  under  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  whore,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  sea.  (PluL  Gtto  Maj.  70, fin.) 

30.  M.  Lrinius  Crassus  Mucianur,  [Mu- 

CIANUR.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gens  is  the  one 
referred  to  p.  879,  h.,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
Btrock  by  P.  Crassus  [No.  20],  as  it  bears  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  Crassus  M.  F. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and  the 
reverse  a  man  holding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  equites  by  the  censors.  (Did.  of 
AnU  a  v.  Equites.)  [J.  T.  O.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M\  Octaci- 
m  i  s  Crassus,  was  consul  in  ac.  263  with  M\ 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  crossed  with  a  numerous 
army  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad- 
vanced against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thus  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  a  c.  246  Crassus  was  consul  a 
second  timo  with  M.  Fabius  Licinus,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  though  no- 
thing of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished. (Polyb.  i.  16  &c ;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Eutrop.  ii.  10  ;  Oroa,  iv.  7 ;  Gellius,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  Octaciliur  Crassus,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  a  c.  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum  ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polyb. 
>•  20)  [L.S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.     I.  M\  Pa 
Crassus  was  consul  in  a  c  441  with  C.  Furius 
(Liv.  iv.  12;  Diod.  xii.  35.) 
L.  Papiruts  Crasscs  was  consul  in  a  c. 
with  M.  Cornelius  Maluginenais.    They  led 
against  Veii  and  Falerii,  bat  as  no  enemy 
m!  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
with  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun- 
(Liv.  iT.  21  ;  Diod.  xii.  41.) 
inac.424. 
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3.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  was 
430  with  L.  Julias  Jul  us.  The* 
vered,  by  treacherous  means,  that  the  tribunrt  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  bill  00  tj* 

favour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  consols  themselves  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  law.  (Li v.  iv.  30 ;  Cic.  dt 
He  Publ.  ii.  35 ;  Diod.  xii  72.) 

4.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  was  consul 
in  ac.  384.    (Liv.vi.  18.) 

5.  Sp.  Papirius  Crassus  consular 
a  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Papirius  Creams  one  of 
his  colleagues,  led  an  army  against  Yelitrae.  sod 
fought  with  success  against  that  town  and  it*  aliirv 
the  Praenestinea    (Liv.  vi.  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  382,  and  again  in  a  c  376.  (Livj,  vi.  2?  ; 
Diod.  xv.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papirius  Crassur,  consular  tribune  is 
a  c  368.    (Liv.  vi  38 ;  Diod.  xv.  7a) 

8.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  made  dirtat«c 
in  a  c.  340  while  holding  the  office  of  praetor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revdtfd 
Latins,  since  the  consul  Manlius  was  ill  at  tie 
time.  Crassus  marched  against  Antium,  but  w» 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  monthi 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  ac.  33*  '&# 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Dnilius,  and  carried  mi 
a  war  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales.  In  330  a* 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  s  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.  They  we 
commanded  by  Vitruvioa  Flaccus  who  was  eos- 
quered  by  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty. 
In  325  Crassus  was  magiater  equitum  to  the  dirta- 
tor  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Hi  318  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  censorship.  (Liv.  viii.  1-.  \K 
29  ;  Diod.  xviL  29,  82  ;  Cic.  ad  Fum.  ix.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papirius  Crassus,  apparently  a  brouVr 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  in  a  C 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls.  *»> 
were  then  believed  to  be  invading  the  Roroaa  de- 
minion  ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

10.  L.  Papirius  Crasrus  was  magiater  eq» 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torquatu*.  in  a 
320.    (Fast.  Cap.) 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar*,  veterans,  *fc 
had  been  the  primipilus  in  the  tenth  legion  in  tbe 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharaalus,  and  who  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  against  Pompry- 
It  was  ho  who  commenced  the  battle  of  Phamfes 
a  c  48,  saying  that,  whether  he  survived  or  fell 
Caesar  should  be  indebted  tn  him  :  he  died 
ing  bravely  in  the  foremost  line.  (Cae*.  B.  C  n. 
91,  92  ;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  46  ;  Lucan,  viL  471.  Ac; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  82  ;  PluL  Pomp.  71,  Cm.  44.) 

CRATAEIS  (Kpcrroitj),  according  to  severe] 
traditions,  the  mother  of  SeyUa.  ( Hem.  Od.  A 
124  ;  Ov.  Met  xiii.  749  ;  Hesych.  a  r. ;  Mia  H. 
AUii.  10.)  (LS.) 

CRATERUS  (Kparrepot),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Alexander  of  Orestis,  a  district 
donia,  and  a  brother  of  Amphoterua  When 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition, Craterus  commanded  the  v»f»  r*i*v 
Subsequently  we  find  him  command  in;?  s  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  as  in  the  battle  of  Arbeb.  and  in 
the  Indian  campaign ;  bat  it  seems  that  he  had 
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him  on  all  occasions  where  a  general  of  able  nnd 
independent  judgment  was  required.    He  wiw  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
atrongly  attached  to  the  simple  manner*  and  cus- 
tom* of  Macedonia,  and  was  n verse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
Ka.it,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hrphaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.    In  b.  c  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperchun  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.    It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lend 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Cra terns  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Cratcrus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Crate rus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
riana,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  far 
a»  the  Ceraunian  mountains.   According  to  Dexip- 
pus  (op.  Phot.  Mid.  p.  64,  ed.  Dekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  bad  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Crateras  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.    When  Crateras  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lam i an 
war,  ami  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
hie  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.    After  the  dote  of  this  war  Crate- 
ras divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.    Soon  after  Crateras  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  a.  c  3*21  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Enmencs,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt.  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia.   ( Arrian,  A  nab.,  op.  Phot,  BiU.  pp.  69,  224  j 
Q.  Curtius;  Diod.  xviiL  16,  18,  xix.59;  Plut. 
Alex.  47,  Pkoe,  25 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Eum.  4 ;  comp. 
Aotipatkr,  Amastris,  Alexander.)  [L.S.J 

C  RATER  US  (Kp<rr«pds),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gnnatas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  de  Mirab.  32  ;  Justin,  Prolog. 
xxxvi.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
(yprt^pifffidrenf  avvayarf/i),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athena 
(Plut.  Aritteid.  32,  CYm.  13.)  This  work  is  fre- 
quently referred  toby  Harpocration  and  Stephanu* 
of  Bytanttum,  the  latter  of  whom  (a  «.  N6utpcuov) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
126;  Schol.  ad  Aridoph.  Av.  1073,  Jta».  823.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Crateras, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebuhr,  KleimeScnrifi.  i.  p.  225,  note  39 ;  Bbckh, 
Pref.  to  his  Corp.  InscripL  i.  p.  ix.)       [L.  S.] 

CRATERUS  (Kpartpity,  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero's  Letters  (ad  Alt.  xii. 
1 3,  1 4 )  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticus  A  ttica 


(called  also  Caexiliaor  Pomponia),  b.  C  45.  He  is 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sal.  ii.  3.  161),  Persius 
(Sal.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medkam, 
*w.  Loco*,  vii.  5,  vol  xiii.  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii.  8. 
vol.  x.  p.  147);  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  (De  Absti*.  ab  Ani- 
mal, i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CRATERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodoras,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
girded  as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxvi.  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
"palatina*  doinos  Caesarum,"  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  **  Titi  Imperatoris 
domo,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (K>dvit»),  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  was  cele- 
brated in  antiqnity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  roost  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arcesila'us, 
Theodoras,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthettitea  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Trallea  [C  rat  as  of  Traliea]  (Diog. 
Lairt,  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpdras),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23;  Aristoph.  Equit.  536-540, 
and  Schol. ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  OL  82.  4,  n.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Ckron.\  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Knights  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  B.  c.  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (Poet,  6)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
c rates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c;  comp.  Ath*  iii.  p.  117,  a),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  /.  c;  Anon,  de  Com.  /Lc), 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians  ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  ChrysosU  Orat.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  /.  e.)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  savs,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,— a  charge  which  Meineke 
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thinks  may  bare  been  taken  from  aome  comic  poet 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writers  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seren  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxxiv. )  The  result  of 
Meineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  re/vow,  AioVwroj,  "HpcMf,  ©lyn'a, 
&r}<ravp6si  Ad^ua,  MsVotwoi,  'OpriBis,  TleuStai, 
rifS^rcu,  *Pifrop«j,  Sdfuoi,  ToAfusi,  +iAdpyvpot,  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  AidVixrof, 
&ij<ra»p6%  MsrotKOi/Opriflsj,  nsJifro*,  Gikapyvpos^ 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  r«{ro»*«f, 
*HpwcT,  Gypta,  Ad/no,  notStai,  'Prfrroper,  Sdftioi, 
To'A/mu.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  aligned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc- 
tions. He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter. (Poll.  vi.  53;  A  then.  in.  p.  1 19,  c  ;  Mei- 
neke.  Frag.  Com.  Grace  i.  pp.  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
— 251  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  Reliq.  Comm.  AtL 
Antiq.  pp.  266—283.)  [V.  &] 

CRATES  (KpdVnr),  of  Mallvb  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timoc rates,  is  said  by  Suidas  («.  r.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fame 
of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  (oW 
ftaXia)  against  that  of  analogy  (dvaXoyla).  lie  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  wspl  rris  drtvfuiXlas.  He  was  bora  at  Mal- 
lus  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  wu 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sue ton.  de  Itlustr.  Gramtnat.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (dxpodatu).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crate*  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  criticism  and  gram- 
mar, the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crate*,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  without;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
From  this  part  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 
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surname  of  Kptrvxit.  This  title  is  derived  by  wra* 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Ari»tarchus,  C  rate*  cave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems,  from  his 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  surnamed'Opiipuns. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Ajof&MTis  lAiafef  ui 
'OSvoWat,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  arc  pro- 
bably to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  bet 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  Jtrided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  commentary,  which 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  snout 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  anfavoar 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  bis  enirntLr.itms.  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  AnV 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  thst 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendations. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristaithus.  As 
for  bis  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  huts- 
rical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an 
sion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  . 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  tbea 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  desmt 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  thes. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristar- 
chus.  The  school  which  be  founded  at  Perpmj* 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascnlon,  entitled  wwjti  rsr 
KfKLTnrtiou  alpi<r**tt.  To  this  school  Wolf  refer* 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicamasens  («V  t«j 
ritfryannro7t  viVo^t,  ii.  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylbarg-), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  nit 
U  Tltfrydpau  ypa^iarucovi  (p.  112,  27).  They 
are  alno  called  Kpar^Tnoi.  Among  the  catalogues 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  (d»sv 
•Ypatpal)  of  dramas  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  33o\c) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Peryararrw*. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Theogomjf  of  ilesiod,  on  Euripides, 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancient 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (**pl  ArTunfi 
SmAcktov),  and  works  on  gr ography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  thst 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the  won- 
ders of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliny  (H. 
N.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (//.  A.  xvii.  9),  was  a 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  (De  Aula  Attain* 
LiU.  Artiumtpus  Fautricr*  Havn.  1836,  8>a)  There 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(ii.  3,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  upon  CboeriJa*.  This 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  of 
its  title,  Kpaxnros  ypa^uar ikov.  But  IHiyt"** 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  ».w.  Kpiniii'ApieTapx0*:  Diog.  ^*rt" 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  439,  609, 
676, &c;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497, f.;  Varro,  <UL.L  viii. 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  I  c  1 
§  79,  c  12.  f  248 ;  SckoL  in  Horn,  pauim;  Plm. 
II.  A/,  iv.  12  ;  Wolf,  FroUg.  in  Horn.  Ii.;  Thiersch, 
U«b*r  das  ZeUaUer  und  Vateriand  dm  Homtr%  pp. 
19—64  ;  Lersch,  Die  SprachfJid.^,^  cUr  Jfea. 
i.  pp.  67,  69—72,  1 12,  ii.  148,  243;  Fabric  &U. 
Grate,  t  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558;  Clinton,  F**. 
HeU.  iii.  pp.  528,  529.)  IP-  S  J 
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CRATES  (fycEnrt),  a  very  ancient  Greek  mu- 
sician, the  disciple  of  Olympus,  to  whom  tome 
ascribed  the  composition  for  the  Ante,  which  was 
called  «W*  noAvW^aAot,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plut.  de 
Mtu.  7,  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (K/xCrip),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (K/Mtnp)  of  Thxbea,  the  son  of  As- 
eondus,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  subsequently 
line  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vi.  87),  in  n.  c  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athea*  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (A then, 
x.  p.  422,  c ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  bl  c  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Plut.  A/or.  p.  69,  c.) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
I<aertius  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires,  complete  equani- 
mity of  tern ix- r,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controuL  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  44  Door-opener,"  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withstanding his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spired Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
facts. 

Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
■objects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Lae'r- 
tiua  (vi.  98)  to  Plato's  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Venet.  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Boiasonade  (Notices  el  Kxtraitt  de$  Manutcr.  de  la 
BM.  du  Roi,  vol.  xi.  partii.  Paris  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
of  later  rhetoricians.  Crates  was  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
•orne  smaller  poems,  which  seem  to  have  been 
called  Tlaiyrm,  and  to  which  the  ♦axijj  iyntlpuow 


quoted  by  Atheuaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  85 — 93,  96—98;  Branch,  Anal.  I  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  Grow.  i.  p.  118;  Brucker,  HitL 
rkilosoph.  i.  p.  888 ;  Fabric  IfibL  Grace,  iii.  p. 
514.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpdnjr)  of  Tkallxa,  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnkcn  assigns  to  him  the  A 070/ 
ht}u.TTfOpiKo{  which  ApoUodorus  (ap.  Diog-  /•  c) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
(//«/.  CriL  Oral.  Graec.  in  Oputc.  i.  p.  370.) 
Mcnagius  (Comm.  in  Ding.  I.  c)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lncian.  (Rtut. 
Praecepi.  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  IP.  S.J 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; 
Steph.  By*.  ».  v.  'A^Jmr.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS  ( Koar W»oA« ),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  B  u 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.]  In  B.  c  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy's 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Acbaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  wan 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  xx.  37  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  58  ;  Plut.  Demetritu, 
9.)  [E.  E.J 

CRATESl'PPIDAS  (Kparne-nnrtSas ),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  B.  c.  410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  PaMppidn*  from  the  allies.  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysander.  (Xen.  HtLL  i.  1.  §  32, 5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  65,  70.)  [E.  E.J 

CRATEVAS  (IVot«^j),  a  Greek  herbalUt 
(f>i^or6fio$)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  tho 
first  century  a  c.,  as  he  gave  the  name  MUkridatia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  (/'/m.  //.  N. 
xxv.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscoridcs,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Simpiie.  Med  team,  Tanptram.  ae  Facult.  vi  prooem. 
vol.  xi.  pp.  795,  797 ;  Comment,  m  Hippocr.  **  IM 
Xai.  //om."  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134  ;  D$  Ant  id.  i.  2, 
voL  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  oti 
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Materia  Medico.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  Cratems  Li  red  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centu- 
ries b.  c,  because  one  of  the  spurious  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Opera,  rol.  iii.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
hU  existence  [W.A.Q.] 

CRATl'NUS  (  K/wtIwi  ),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances:— In  the  year  424  B.  c_,  Aristophane* 
exhibited  his  KniijhU,  in  which  he  described  Cnv 
tinus  as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing.  (Equti.  531->534.)  This 
attack  roused  Crntinus  to  pot  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  HVrtVit  (the 
Fhuxm),  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  be  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  Cutmrne  of  Ameipsias  and  the  dvmdt  of  Aris- 
tophanes. {Arg.  Nut*.)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  Tlvrini  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  {Macrob.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peace,  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  Z9  ol  Aaw 
y*s  iriSaXof.  (A*r,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  we  arc 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
lieforo  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years*  truce, 
was  broken,  (a.  c  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (/.  c) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrooo- 
graphers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  be  was  far  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  hrst  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  b.  c.  4l\7,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself,  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  b.  c  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself ; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  a,  c.  449—448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
dote  of  Eunobius  (Chrnn.  $.  a.  Ol.  81.  3;  SyncelL 
p.  339),  although  be  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Crntinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  b.  c,  454 — 453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

in  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  father's  name  was  CaJlimedes,  and  he  himself 
w  is  taxiarch  of  the  ♦wAif  OtVifr.  (Suid.  *.  er. 
tyaruw,  *E»««w  8«Aor«po*.)  In  the  latter 
he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 
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Of  the  charges  which  Suidas  bring*  s^aintt  the 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  unsupported  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  had  bees  true, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  have  Wo 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suidas  was  misled  by  S 
passage  of  Aristophanes  (AcAaru.  849,  850)  which 
refers  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (SchoA. 
/.  c)  The  other  charge  which  Suida*  bring*  apui  *t 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  mm- 
tained  by  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  mi 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cra- 
tinus himself,  who  appears  to  have  treated  tbs 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  war,  especially  in  bis 
Uvrimn.  (See  further  on  this  point  Meuirke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec  pp.  47 — 49.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  gained 
nine  victories  (Suid.  a.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  271  ;  Arm. 
de  Com.  p.  xxix),  and  that  a-outafst,  seeonltsg 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  (Bptit.  528  ) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  ike  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  sad  b« 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  decline. 
IJefore  his  time  the  comic  poot*  had  aimed  st  little 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terrible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  port  s 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice  As 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  phasing 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  Useful,  by  srcosiuf 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  ss 
with  a  public  scourge.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p>  xxxii.) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  sorb  aturki 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offenders.  ( PUtonius,  de 
( bss.  p.  xxviL  ;  Christodor.  Erpkrat*^  v.  357  ; 
Persius,  Sat.  I  123.)  StiU,  like  Aristophanes 
with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestowvd 
the  highest  praise,  a»  upon  Ciraon,  (Pint.  f'ss, 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abase. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  ef  the 
circumstances  under  which  ('rutin as  and  bis  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  opeuly  sad 
by  name.    It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  close  con- 
nexion which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  sad 
satire.    While  looking  for  subjects  which  conid  be 
put  in  a  ridicalous  point  of  view,  the  poet  naturally 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vice*  of  his  countrymea. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  hiss  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  for 
biro  protection  from  their  resentment.    And  sr- 
cordingly  we  find,  that  the  political  frred««  ef 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poets  rnss 
and  fell  together.     Nay,  if  we  are  to  hrlw*» 
Cicero,  the  law  itself  granted  them  impunity.  [D* 
Repmb.  iv.  10:  *»  spud  quos  [Gruettm]  fuit  enaa 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  veilet  comoedia  de  que 
vellet  nominatim  diceret.M)  The  same  thing  is****" 
ed,  though  not  so  distinctly,  by  Themistios.  (Orut 
viiL  p.  1 10,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  lasted  froes 
the  esublishment  of  the  Athenian  power  sfVr 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncdan  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  rears  later  (sb.*at 
b.  c  460—393).    The  exercise*  of  this  lieenw, 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.   Is  se- 
dition to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  sorb 
men  as  Cfcon  and  Alcibbdes,  the  law  itself  in- 
terfered on  more  than   one  occasion.  In 
archonship  of  Morychidcs  (a.  c  4  4*- 439),  a  ■» 
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was  mode  prohibiting  the  comic  poets  from  holding 
a  tiring  person  up  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
the  stage  by  name  (*if*«r/«  to*  >n)  asfstsrfstV 
orouaxrrL,  Schol.  Arist  Acham.  67 ;   Meineke,  I 
//&.  CriL  p.  40).    ThU  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  year*,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
archonship  of   Euthymenea.   (a  c.  437—  136.) 
Another  restriction,   which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.   (Plut  BelL  a*  Fao. 
pntett.  Atk.  p.  348f  c)    From  a  c  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  rigour,  till  a 
*eries  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracosius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  baring  been  suborned  by  Akibiades. 
This  Syracosius  carried  a  law,  ^t)  KVfu^uadai 
itymerl   two,  probably  about  B.  c.  416 — 415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(SchoL  Arist  Av.  1297.)   A  similar  law  is  said 
to  hare  been  carried  by  Antimachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.   (Schol.  Arist.  Acham.  1149  ; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)    That  the  brief  aristocratkal 
revolution  of  4 1 1  &  c  affected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.     If  it  declined  then,  we 
hare  clear  evidence  of  its  reriral  with  the  re- 
storation of  democracy  in  the  Fr<></$  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Cfeophon  of  Plato,   (a  c  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain- 
ed, not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  choruses  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  ancient  splendour.  We  eren  find 
a  play  of  Cratinus  without  Chorus  or  Paraba*is, 
namely,  the  *08wT<Tt?s,  but  this  was  during  the 
H-Hh  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
rn  force.    The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias,  and  of  Agyrrbius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
aa  393—392  ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

Besides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  changes  in  its  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  actors,  which  bad  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  oV  Com.  p.  xxxiL)  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.    ( /'oi'L.  v. 

M 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  comic  poet*.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  There  is  a 
fra+nufnt  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
b»u»t,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  bis  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist 
fy>*iL  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
Rni(G  in  the  Knu;ht$  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  says  that  for  bis  many  victo- 
ries be  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
t°  sit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
But,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact,  that 
he  appeared  at  the  DionrAia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  sjiectator,  bat  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  prise  above  Aristophanes  himself.  His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  trrpes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  fevourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  &)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpo- 
fAyov  ( &>7 ;  corop.  Etym.  Mag.  n.  747,  50  \ 
Apollon.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)  His)  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  M  Crati- 
nean  metre "  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [TotvKua]  In  the  in- 
vention of  bis  plots  lie  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy 
was  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.  (Platonius,  p.  xxvii.) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Rupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes Crates,  Telecleides,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Archilochus.  (Platonius, 
/.  c;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  htm, 
Schol.  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  bis  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  ol  mpt  KaAA./a*  (/.  e.).  What 
Callias  he  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo* 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — rAawros,  »gdVw»',  "Hp«t*r, 
lAia&tf,  Kp*j<r<rsi,  Vrtyitrfurm,  'AWorptoyvifiovis. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  'ApxfAox©** 
Bouko'Am,  AnAiftost,  AiSflkTKoAieu,  Apas-rrfosr, 
'LfA-rarpaLfityot  Ot  'ISomm,  Ei)f<?Sai,  Bparrsu,  KA«o- 
fevAiycu,  Adas****,  MaXdatcol,  Ntfuo-tt,  No/mm, 
'OeWests,  nawrrsj,  IluAata,  FIAovroi,  Tlvriwri, 
2drupoi,  2ipl<f>ioL,  Tpo<p«&t>iott  Xsij*afo>sitK,  Xsf- 
P*vtt,TClpeu,  The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  Sdrvpei  and  Xsiaa^oVsvoi,  which  aru 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  Kniyktt 
and  AchttmMM*$. 

The  following  are  the  ploys  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty : — 
n.  c. 

A  bout  448.  'Apxlkoxpt. 

In  425.  XsifMfdfMrot,  2nd  prise.  Aristophanes 
was  first,  with  the  Ar/tantitut*. 

424.  3*Vupoi,  2nd  prise.  Aristophanes  was 
first,  with  the  K night*. 

423.  nurUTt,  1st  prise. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  KoVfot. 
3rd.  Aristoph.  N#$#Aeu. 
The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cratit.ns 
were  Asclepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratos,  Enph  re- 
nins, Symmachus,  Aristarchus  and  the  Scholia***. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Omee.  i.  pp.  43 — 58,  ii. 
pp.  13—232 ;  Bergk,  Comma*,  d*  XcIpj.  Com.  Atk 
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Amt^  the  first  part  of  which  U  apon  Cratinus 
only.) 

2.  Cratinus  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  28)  and  of 
Corydus  (A then.  vi.  p.  241,  c),  and  therefore  flou- 
rished during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.  tx, 
and  a*  late  as  324  B.  c,  (Clinton,  Fad.  HelL  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (A then.  xi.  p.  469,  c, 
compared  with  vi.  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him  : — 
rryaiTff,  BitpanirqSy  'OwpdArj  (doubtful),  'Ywo€o- 
Aiftfubt,  Xftpvr ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Fray.  Com.  Graec.  i.  pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379  )  [P.  S.] 

CRATI'NUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basilmdxs, 
No,  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Berytua,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  farther  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tamta,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fcHsors  to  whom  the  constitutio  Ornnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.         (J.  T.  G.] 

CRATI'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xxxv.  40.      33,43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  (Kporiinroj).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian  and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  wxtpaXttfdirra  tbr*  aairov 
(Tuyayaytiv  ytypcupev,  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Tkmcyd. 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionysiut  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (de 
Glor.  Atken.  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 


Jomp.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  §  33  ;  Plut  Vit. 
X  Orat.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetica  that  he  had  known  (de  Of. 
iii  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  (De  Dm*,  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut  Pomp. 
75 ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Mareellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  bim,and  in  b.c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  bis  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
*a,  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  lirmt.  31,  ad 
xii.  16,  xri  21,  de  Of.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  7.)  Young 
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Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  in  his  cno- 

pany.  (Ad  Fam.  xii  16.)  When  Caesar  ™  i: 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus,  sad 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Areiopagus  at 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  that 
city  as  one  of  hex  chief  ornaments,  and  to  contioM 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plut  Ck&  24) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  while  staying 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Cratipptit. 
(Plut  Dnd.  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  ht?b 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  b» 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  sevras  to  save 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippus  be- 
lieved in  dreams  and  supernatural  inspiration 
(/Wrw),  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kiadt  ot 
divination.  (De  Drew.  L  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii. 
48,  52  ;  Tertull.  de  Anim.  46.)  (L.  S.J 

CRATOR  (KpdVwp),  a  freed  man  of  M.  A  me- 
lius Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  death  of  Verua,  in  which  the  naaes 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  gives. 
(Theophii  ad  A*tol*c.  iii  extr.) 

CRATOS  (Kfrfror),  the  n^ntfeatiou  of 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uranns  and  Oc 
(Hcs.  Theog.  385;  AeschyL  l*rom,  bit;  ApaW. 
i,  2.  §  4.)  fU  5v] 

CRA'TYLUS  (Kp&rv\os\  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  He  professed 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Plato  ac- 
quainted with  them.  (Aristot  Metapkgt.  i.  <; 
Appul.  de  DoymaL  Plot  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  Olympwd. 
Vit.  Plat.  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)  The  time  at  whim 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus,  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Lnertius  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  the 
death  of  Socrates;  but  there  are  several  arcam- 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  must  haTe  been 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  st  sa 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  oiil 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Pbto  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.  One 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  bis 
master,  Cratylus,  who  is  the  principal  speaker  in  it 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  rerand 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature 
(<pu<rfi),  and  that  consequently  words  correspond  to 
the  things  which  they  designate.  Hermogenes,  tke 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Plato, 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  nothing 
to  do  with  grving  things  their  suitable  names,  bat 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  thingi  by  the  nere 
mutual  consent  (&<r«i)  of  men.  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Plate  in  ki» 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Cratyhw  whs 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitas.  but  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  oo 
not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  (Stall  bo  urn,  de  Crated 
Piatouico,  p.  1 8,  Ac  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Sydeu  tor 
Wat.  PhUoe.  i.  pp.  46,  106,  492,  Ac;  l^*** 
Sprackfikilm.  der  A  Item,  i.  p.  29,  Ac)     (L  S] 

CRKMUTIUS  CORDUS,  Koiu>'^] 

CREON  (Kpeetr).  1.  A  mythical  king  of  (  + 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lycaethus.  (H  vgin.  Fob.  25.  «ih 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  thus  confound*  hifl> 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  OW. 
married  Jason,  and  Medcia,  who  found  herv  it 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glance  ■ 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  ftre  wli*n  P" 
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ft  on.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Emrip. 
Med.  20.)  According  to  Hyginui  (/.  c)  Medcia's 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod-  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecus,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Lai  us,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx  ;  but  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it.  His  tyrannical 
onduct  towards  the  Argivcs,  and  especially  to- 
wards Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
Haemon,  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1  ;  Pans.  ix.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (iL  7.  $  8.)  [L.  S.J 

CREON  (Kpewf),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  («.  re.  i-ftttKoptovkniUvoti  rtidfiiov,  and 
(twrictoAiov)  aa  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(^nropoca),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.      [L.  S  ] 

CREO'PH  YLUS  (Kps^uAoi).    1 .  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.   (Plat,  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b  ;  Callim.  Epigram.  6  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
Ac. ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Matk.  L  2;  Eustatb.  ad 
Horn.  IL  iL  730  ;  Suidas,  ».  v.)     Creophylus  is 
said  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samoa  or  Ios. 
The  epic  poem  OtxaXla  or  Oi^oAiaf  SAswit,  which 
i*  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  Hephaest.  p. 
466,  ed.  Goisford;   Schol.  ad  Plat.  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suidas,  «.  e.)    Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Horaeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems ;   for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Plut, 
A»c  4  ;   Heracleid.  Pont.  PoliL  Fragm.  2  ;  Iam- 
blich.  V*.  PyiAag.  iL  .0 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  Oi'xaAia  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  Iole,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
•nd  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia,    This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author's  name,  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot 
p.  177,  ed.  Porson;  Tzetx.  ChU.  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  Anted,  il  p.  327 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track 
266  ;  Bekker,  Anted,  p.  728.)     Pausanias  (iv.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpattKtla  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
OixoAfa.    (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  276.) 
Ihe  Heracleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
Wl*e  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
"llude  to  the  OixoAio  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
«&er  Epitch.  Cycius^  p.  219,  &c ;   Wiillner,  De 
Cyd.  Epic  p.  52,  &c  ;  K.  W.  Miiller,  De  Cyd. 
Groec  Epic  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (Zpoi 
'*<p**lm»),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  361) 
Kfrrs.  [L.  S.J 
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CREPERE1US,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepcreius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  tribunus  militant  drxignaiuSy  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  a  c  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q,  Crepereius  M.  F.  Tfaws,  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptuue  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
jK-rson  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MoreiL  Thesaur.  Numum,  p.  145,  &c) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gall  us,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Attn.  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (K>«W- 
ppor  Ka\wovpyiav6t)%  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quom.  Hist,  amtcrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

CRES  (Kprjj),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx. 
t.  v.  Kf^rri;  Paus.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S,] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  ( probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
famous. By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Grace,  p.  157,  Ac.) 
be  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  w  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money.*  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,"  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apolog.  iL ; 
Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  16;  Neander,  KircAengeieJL  i. 
p  1131.)  [G.  E.  L.C.J 

CRESCO'NIUS.  [CoRippus.] 

CRE'SILAS  (K>«ri*ar),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Pliny 
(//.  Ar.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tions Cresilaa  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modern  editors  into  Ctesitas  or 
Clemlaus;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
**  Desilaus,**  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  eele- 
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CRETHEUS. 


1) rated  statue,  has  also  had  hit  name  changed  into 
Ctesilaus,  and  consequently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  a* 
tho  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  u  vulueratum  deficient* m,  in  quo 
possit  intelligi,  quantum  res  let  animae  ;**  and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaua.  But  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  iu  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior: — 

HEPMOATK02 

AIEITPE40T2 

AriAPXEN. 

KPE2IAA2 

EnOEZEN. 

By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Cresibs,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praibed  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pauvmias  (i.  23.  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronxe,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Prepylaea,  and  dedicated  by  llermolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  &  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Boeotia.  (Tunc, 
vii.  29,  30.)  Resides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
Cresilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Ross,  KunslUait,  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIUS  (K/n)e*<ot),  a  surname  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  where  he  bad  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
CRESPIIONTES  (KpKnpirmt).  a  Heracleid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Messeuia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Acpvtus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  father.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  $  4, 
Ac.  ;  Pans.  ii.  18.  4  6,  iv.  3.  $  3,  31.  $  9,  viii.  5. 
$  4;  comp.  Abpttus.)  [L.  S.J 

CRETE  (K+nfrn),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  Hi.  I.  §  2; 
Diod.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.8.] 

CRETE  US  or  CATREUS  (K/>wr«fj),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  A I  the- 
me nes.  ( Apollod-  ii  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv. 
59  ;  Pnus.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Althkme«kb.)   [L.  S.) 

CRETHEUS  (K^t),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Aniythnon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  lolcus.  (Hi 


CRINAS. 

who  loved  Phrixus,  and  aa  her  love  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calumnious)  v  accu»ed  has  U> 
Cretheus  of  having  been  guilty  of  improper  any 
duct  (Hygin.  Poet  A*£  ii.  20;  PMaixu*.)  [L.S.] 
CRETHON  (M^»r),a  son  of  r 


<*/.  xi.  2.1G,  238  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  $  1 1 ;  comp.  Pans, 
jm.  -3.  §5.)    According  to  another  tradition, 

vretheim    u-aa        ~  „:  -J     »_    It  J-   _     .  _    „•  »• 


ther  of  Orsilochus  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aenriu 
In  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  v.  542;  Psus.  it. 
30.  §2.)  (L  $.] 

CRE'TICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus,  consul,  a.  c  69,  and  of  sereral  of  the  Me- 
telli.  [Mktkllus.] 
CRE'TICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Su^lhuk] 
CREU'SA  (KoeWe).  1.  A  daughter  of  Oecs- 
nus  and  Oe.  r^iie  Was  a  Naid.  and  W.ia»e  bt 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thac,  and  of  Stilbe,  (Pind.  PytL  ix.  30;  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ercchtheoa  and  Praxithex, 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  L  7.  $  3. 
iii  15.  §  1 ;  Pans.  vii.  1.  $  1.)  She  is  alas  «id 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Pans.  L  28.  §  H 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  as  in  tin 
-IonM  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecafae,  and  uV 
wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Ascanius  and  lulus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  f  5.)  (V 
non  (NttrrtU.  41)  calls  her  the  mother  of  Anita 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  from  Tree,  the 
followed  him  ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  his 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  retorted  »• 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  ihsde, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fate,  sad 
informed  him  that  she  waa  kept  back  by  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  ( Virg.  Am.  iL  725,  738,  752,  "69, 
775,  Ac)  In  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  she  was  repfv 
sen  ted  by  Polygnotns  among  the  captive  Trojut 
women.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  personage 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginua.  {Ftk  23; 
comp.  CanoN,  No.  I.)  [k&J 

CRINA'GORAS  (Kpu-a-^pof),  a  Greek  epi- 
grammatic poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  Mvtilene, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  city  be  u  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  eooiem- 
porary.  (xiii.  p.  617,  mi  fia.)  There  are  several 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refer  to  ihe  iw$a 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  JareU 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  a  c  31  u 
A.  d.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigram 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  (£>.  24),  and  that  he  «i 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  (Ep-  31) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eodeifc*- 
(Ep.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  Ins  epi- 
grams lieiske  inferred,  that  they  must  hare  burn 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  ame  aaxr, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs.  Crinag1**1 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  ,iv 
eluded  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Tbeaaskwica. 
( Jacobs,  Amfk,  (7raee,  pp.  876 — 878;  FaW*. 
BilJ.  Grxue.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P. 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  who  pear 
tised  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  54— 
and  introduced  astrology  into  bb  medical  praruw. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  i»  said  by  Plia* 
(«.  A7.  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  k» 

nativ*  eitv  tk«  tmm*n*»  mm  nf  t*n    million  * 


native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million 
terces  (eewrira  //.  &)  or  about  78.123C  after  hav- 
ing sj»ent  nearlv  the  sanie  >um  during  his  bfa  » 
building  the  wall,  of  the  city.        I W.  A  G.) 
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CRISPINILLA. 

CRINIPPUS  (Kpirtnos)  is  the  name  which, 
from  a  comparison  of  Diodorns  (xv.  4  7),  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippus  in  Xen. 
//'  '.  vi.  2.  §  36*.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corey  ra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  B.  c.  373;  but 
through  his  imprudence  be  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrutes.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
•um  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
sad  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  I  fell. 
ft  2.  §§  4,  33,  &c;  comp.  Schneid.  ad  loc ;  Wcs- 
seling,  mi  Diod.  L  c  ;  Diod.  xvi.  57.)     [E.  E.] 

CHIN  IS  (  Kp; i/i s ),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  several   times  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(riL  62,  68,  7 '> ),  and  seems  to  have  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mnic  system,  sine*  the  authority  of  his  followers 
(ai  wtt  I  Kpifur)  is  sometimes  quoted.    He  wrote 
a  work  culled   8iaA«KT»<rn  rtx^n,  from  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
is  raentionod  also  by  Annan.    (Diss.  Epiet.  iii.  2.) 
Suidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioued 
in  a  scholion  {ad  Horn.  IL  L  396).         [L.  S.J 
CRINISUS,  [Ackstes.] 
CRINON  (Kp<*w»),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macvdon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limnaea  in 
Acamania,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratus  and 
threatened,  his  life,  irritated  aa  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  b.  c  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  tine 
of  twenty  talents.    The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king's  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.    (Polyb.  v.  15,  16.)         [E.  E.] 

CRl'SAMIS  (K^erofuf).  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Dordanus,  and 
the  either  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  B.  c.  (Jo. 
Tsetses,  CkiL  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric  BibL  Graec. 
toL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet.) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepindae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo- 
myttades II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  c  (Id.  ilnd.)   He  is  called 
"king  Criaamis''  (Paetua,  Epist.  ad  Artax.,  in 
HippocT.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  bat  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.   By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,  not  of 
Cteomvttades  II.,  but  of  Tbeodorus  II.  [\V.  A.G.] 
CR'lSPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Praesens 
[PRABSKNfi],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  D. 
177),  and,  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.    (Dion  Cass,  lxxi.  33,  lxxiL  4;  Capitolin. 
*.  Amrtl.  27  ;  Laraprid.  Commod.  5.)    [W.  R.J 
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f'RlSPINILLA,CA'LVIA,a  Roman  lady  of 
rank,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.    She  pui- 
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took  largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
bis  eunuch  Porus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  lattcr's  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  a.  d.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Macer  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  dunger  by 
vanous  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vi  tell  ins,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 

K-.it  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  Hist.  L  73; 
on.  Cass.  Ixiii  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (Sut.  i.  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  surnamed  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  kuown,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kara  Atorv<rlovy  is  preserved  in  Mo- 
baeus.  (Flor.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampaacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  Lampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Rollandua 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.   (Fabric.  D,bl.  Or.  xi  p.  597.)  [L.S.J 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  b.  c.  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Fonteio,  tod 
Niebuhr.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRUTTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Max.  duo,  c. 
21  ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Cakpio,  p.  535, b.) 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUl'NCTTUS.  Crispnius  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Capitolinus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispinus,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  k  c.  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
totinus  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  wns  praefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Rome 
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Valerius  Asiaticus.  For  thii  service  he  wu  re- 
warded by  a  large  euro  of  money  and  the  insignia 
of  the  quaeatorship.  In  a.  d.  52  he  was  removed 
from  hi*  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mc*- 
salina.  Crispinus  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father.  She  afterwards  bo- 
came  the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  w.is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispinus 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  a  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xi.  1,  4,  xii,  42,  xiii.  45,  xv.  71,  xri.  17;  Senec. 
Ortowio,  728  &c;  PluL  G'ofta,  19.)  His  son, 
Rufius  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.    (Suet.  Nero,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustek.  (Ad  AU.  xii.  5, 
xitL  3,  5.)  [L.  S*] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Oothicus  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorua.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Minervina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grandfather  [Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Oothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  art? 
told  by  St.  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  a.  d.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  d.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  bis  step-mother  Fansta,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [CoNSTANTiNua,  p.  835.] 
(Kuseb.  Chron.  ad  ami.  317  ;  Sosomcn.  Hut.  EccL 
i.  5;  EckheL,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Caesar  and 
Prwef.pt  Jumtutit  annexed  ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  rend  the  words  Alamannia  Derkta,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
fur  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
futher  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.J 
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**  Scilicet,  at  Turno  enntingat  n«gia  conjtl, 

Nos,  animae  vile*,  inhumata  iufctaqu?  turbs, 

Sternamur  campis  ....** 
a  fact  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spsfriuu, 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Severn  in  all 
matters  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Cat*, 
lxxv.  10;  comp.  Spartian.  Sever.  14.)  [W.R.] 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS.  served  as  tribune  b 
Caesar's  army  during  the  African  war.  (Hirtiu, 
Hell.  Afr.  77.)  He  is  probably  thi  samt  as  the 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  b  frequently  neatmed 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  In 
B.  c  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  acd 
when  L.  Mure  us  solicited  his  assistance  again* 
1  Missus,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  Wgioea  to 
Syria.  When  C.  Cassias  came  to  the  East,  bota 
Crispus  and  L.  Marcus  surrendered  their  krzknr 
to  him.  (Cic  m  Pimm.  23,  PkiL  xi.  12,  od  Fan. 
xii.  1 1,  12,  ad  Brut.  iL  5  ;  Dion.  Cats,  xlvii.  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  77.  iv  58  &c)         [L  S  ] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  husband  <rf 
Agrippina.  and  consequently  the  step-fcither  si 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  gieit 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  d.  4*2  he  to 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praised  bxh 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Qmy*.  A'*t  iv.  PwC 
de  Bene/.  i.  15),  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
{Canlrov.  ii.  13)  as  one  of  the  first  on  tan  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acuteness  and  ub» 
tilty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  1.  $  50,  3.  $  74.  x.  1. 
y  24)  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  aaote* 
passage-*  from  his  orations.  [Li] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BI US,  a  Roman  orator  of  ptat 
wealth  and  influence.  He  wa«  a  native  of  Vff- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintilian.  Ha 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  pleasant 
and  elegant  style;  they  were  of  the  judicial  Kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  civil  rases  above  those  spoken  <n 
or  public  affair*.  Vibius  Crispus  is  also 
tioned  among  the  delatores  of  his  rime, 
fragments  of  his  orations  are  t>re*W  in  Q«u>- 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severn s  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  D.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 

the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  line*  in  I  wished,  for  political  purpose*,  to  gain  skul  •»  *" 
Virgil  from  the  speech  of  Drances  {Aen.  xi,  372),  I  founding  an  adversary.    We  scan*  however,  »°* 


tilian.  (Tacit  Hit.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  A—L 
xiv.  28,  de  Orai.  8 ;  QuintiL  v.  IS.  ^  48,  viii  5. 
§§  15,  17,  x.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  II  ;  Dion  Cssv 
lxv.2.)  [LS.J 

CRISUS  nr  CRISSUS  [YLptanX.  a  »«  <* 
Phocus  and  nu-.bnnd  of  Antiphateia,  If  *C'»  u 
became  the  father  of  Sin^him.  llf  is  «IW  tte 
founder  of  Criasa  or  Cirrha.  (IWi  2S.i*i 
SchoL  ad  /Crip.  Orr>t.  33.)  I L.  s.] 

CRITIAS  (Kprriat).  I.  Son  «f  I*T*».  s 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon  *.  Hi?  L^l 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  years.  Hie  d<**rrt.-i- 
ant  Critias,  the  son  of  Cailaeschrus,  ;»  iMiwca** 
in  the  44  Timaeus"  of  Plato  (pp.  x\  \  " 

peating  from  the  old  man's  account  \\\*  at,ie 
once  mighty  Atlantis,  professing  to 
rived  by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  Kg>}'t-   [y  a"  > 
Plat.  Charm,  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 
2.  Son  of  Cailaeschrus,  and  grand™  " 


uIkjvi 


He  was  one  of  the  p 


urn;* 


!«  ill  > 


whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  i»  •  B*11 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Akibiad**.  n** 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  against  the  p*»'* 
sopher  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xeoopbce  »y*. 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  n*t 

bet  ' 


any 


de»ire  of  rral  improvement. 
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the  same  authority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
as  long  as  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  I  2.  $*  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critios  himself  (op.  Pint.  Ale  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
tad  been  victorious  at  Arginusne,  b.  c.  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
*  hich  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae.  According  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  bis  tyranny.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  $ 
24,  HfU.  ii.  3.  i $  15,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  loc.)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  be  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Epbori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  c  Erai.  p.  124 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  160;  Hermann,  PolU.  Ant.  6  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  B  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  ofTheramenes 
lie  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
of  terror.     He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 


reum 


M onychia  in  the  same   year,  fighting  against 
Thrasvbulu*  and  the  exiles.    (Xen.  IlelL  ii.  3. 
2,  15—56,  4.  $$  1—19,  Mem.  i.  2.  $$  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4;  Plat.  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Oc  Tusc. 
Quomt.  i.  40.) 

Cicero  tells  us  (De  OraL  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critiaa  were  still  extant  in  bis  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  rigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (A then.  xL  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  H.  x.  13, 
1 7 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2 ;  com  p.  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  bis  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Peiritho'us  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  **  Ata- 
lanta**  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athcn.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  x-  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.  496,  b;  Fabric.  UiU. 
Grate  ii.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose  a  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protag.  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  w  as  said  of  him  (Schol.  ad  Plat.  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  ISivrnt  uiv  i*  $tAoW<poif, 
<^\6ao<pot  34  (V  tSurrtut,  u  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords.**  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  E.) 

CRl'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (Rhetor, 
l'raec^jtt.  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  **  Critias  Nestocles,™  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  **  Nesiotes/'  is 
out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critiaa  was 
by  Mullet  (Aegim.  p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citixen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pnnsanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Attikos,  Thiersch  (Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Muller  (  Wieu.  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  I^emnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  cleruchia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prise  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  23.  §  11),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 

Es-iXopivot  &vi(h)K*v. . . 

Kphios  teal  Niprisinff  4noa)oimi». 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  far  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Hannodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Marm.  Oxon.  Epoch.  Iv.)  Critias  whs 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  mrc.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  bis  rival. 
(Plin.  /.  c.) 

(Lucian,  PhUomph.  18;  Pans.  L  8.  §  3  ;  Ross, 
KunstUatty  1840,  No.  1 1.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KperieovKos),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  {ap. 
A  then.  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Casaub.  ad  loc.),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaed.  p.  57 ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  $  8,  ii.  6 ;  A  then, 
v.  p.  188,  d ;  Ihog.  Lai-rt.  ii.  121.)       [E.  E.) 

CRITOBU'LUS  (h>Td*6\wAoj),  a  citixen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersobleptes  in  a  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer- 
sobleptes was  excluded  from  it.  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  white,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  de  Fait.  Lea.  p.  39, 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  de  Fal$.  I^ea.  p. 
395 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  356.)  [  E.  E.  | 
CRITOBU'LUS  (Kpir^ouAof),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (H.N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  B.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
bis  race  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  b.  c.  326. 
[Critodkmi's.]  [W.  A.  G.J 

CRITODK'MUS  (h>T(&uM<>»),  »  Greek  sur- 
geon of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
the  weapon  from  the  wound 
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Alexander  the  Great  received  in  atonning  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  B.  c.  326. 
|CnrroBULUK.i  [W.  A.  O.] 

CRITOLA  US  (KpmfAooj),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Pbasebs,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  A  r  is  ton  of  Ceoa,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critoiaiis  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  b.  c  155,  to- 
gether with  Carneadcs  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropua.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came  ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
Laelius,  Furius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourse*.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Maj.  22  ;  Gelt  vii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  6  ;  Cic 
de  Oral.  ii.  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critoiaiis.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crassus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  b.  c. 
111.    ( Lucian,  Macrvb.  20  ;  Cic  de  Orat.  ill.) 

Critoiaiis  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  be  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(Tpiffij).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  8  23,  17.  §  15;  SexU 
Empir.  adv.  MaUtem.  ii.  12,  p.  291 ;  Cic  de  Fin. 
v.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critoiaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  tho  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  mid  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle's  system  (conip.  Cic  Tunc  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deriated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  Arido- 
tdia,  ii.  pp.  83,  135;  Fabric  JtiU.  Graec  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Critoiaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (PuralL 
rain,  cc  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Kpeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  ^aiv6ft»va\  and  Gel  bus 
(xL  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critoiaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  («.  e.  ^  V  3r).  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  Hitt.  Graec.  p.  422,  ed.  Weatermann.)  [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (H>roAao>),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  B.  c  147,  a*  stmtegus  of 
the  Achaean*,  and  wan  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
am  lias  sudors  and  breaking  off  alt  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
rcaorted  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  favour.    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
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the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  take  care  that 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debt* 
before  the  war  with  Rome  should  be  brought  u>  i 
close.  By  these  and  similar  means  he  woe  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  sad  *br« 
this  was  accomplished,  he  summoned  an  uses) bit 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  vhki. 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  riotmu  ttA 
i  manner.     Four  noble  Roman's  ahs 


tumultuous 

attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  vita 
the  grossest  insults.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  t*- 
derate  men  among  the  Achaeans  eudi-af  oared  le 
bring  Critoiaiis  and  bis  partisans  to  their  stt.s. & 
Critoiaiis  surrounded  himself  with  a  bodv-fsarl, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  whs  op- 
\M6ed  his  plans,  and  further  depicted  them  to  u> 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.  The  mocV 
rnto  and  well-meaning  persons  were  thai  inuau- 
dated,  and  withdrew.  War  was  thereupon  dV 
c lured  against  Lacedaemon,  which  was  uader  uV 
especial  protection  of  Rome.  In  order  t»  grt  nd 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree*  t*h;dt 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  strstegi.  T»* 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caedliua  Metellus,  the  sar- 
tor of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possible  {orrrtrar-  ' 
towards  the  A 


chaeans,  and  a  willinimrsj  to  n  ? 
!  understanding  with  them.  Tfca 


to  a  peaceable  understanding 
conduct  was  explained  by  Critoiaiis  as  a  cr«e- 
quence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Rossus. 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  opna  s  «r 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  be  o» 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  prospect  «f 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  snd  sate*. 
But  this  hope  was  almost  completely  dissppmBtri, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  vita  tfc* 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  tensiKf 
person  must  have  aeen  that  destruction  svsitrd 
them.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c  146,  Critohe*  Barrfr 
cd  with  a  considerable  army  of  Achaeans  towsnb 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Greece  t©  » if 
neral  insurrection  against  Rome,  and  partly  w 
chastise  Heracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  which  hsd 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  MeteUm 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  reconcilistuw ;  tat 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  hiawlf 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He» 
cleia,  Critoiaiis  at  once  raised  the  siege  *f 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  lied  mtthwi. 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  near  the  to" 
of  Scarphea 

but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeans.  A 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  irf  then  eetr 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.    Criti»lau»  *»*3 


Locris,  where  he  gained  *n  <**' 

A  gremt 

he  latter  fell,  and  1000  th 

prison 

was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.  Livy 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himself,  bat  it 
more  probable  that  be  perished  in  the  sea  «r  «* 
marshes  on  the  coast.    Critoiaiis  was  the  t**r 
diate  cause  of  the  war  which  16081081*4  »  tw 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  uV  p»> 
tical  existence  of  Greece.    His  plan  of  opp**^ 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  wa*  th* 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  wlrt* 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  shewed  wast 1 
contemptible  and  cowardly  deniagogne  ^' 
(Polvb.  xxxviii.  2,  Ac,  xL  l.te;  Pm*  ^  * ,  * 
and  1 5  ;  Floras,  ii.  16 ;  Cic  de  Aist  D**-  «■ 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Home,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  Ac) 
CRITON  (Kpersra).  of  Athens,  the  friend  iaj 

celebrated  in  auueu.* 
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!  affection  for  hit  master,  whom  he 
ported  with  his  fortune  (Diog. 
I]  ),  than  as  a  philosopher  himself, 
lenever  he  is  introduced  in  Plato's 
ttachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
Uosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
1  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
o  fly,  as  we  see  from  Pinto's  dia- 
ftcr  him;  and  it  was  Criton  also 

•  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher, 
p.  II 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
e  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
thyderaus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c),  to 
>oses.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
cording  to  Diogenes  Loertius  (ii. 

according  to  Plato  (Eutiij/dem.  p. 
lorfs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
he  eldest  of  them  was  Critobulus. 

I 

?  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
tiua  (/.  c).  Among  these  there 
Poetics"  (n«pl  nonfTtirijj),  which 
k  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
•ek  literature  before  the  work  of 
ie  passages  in  Plato's  writings,  in 

*  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Orocn 
Prosopographia  PluJouica,  p.  200, 
1823;  com  p.  Hermann,  Gearh.  und 

ton.  Philosophic^  L  p.  633.)  [A.S.] 
Kplrww).  1.  Of  Aboae,  a  Pytha- 
pher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
»cal  dyaOht  tvx*j»,  is  preserved  by 
3 ;  Fabric.  DAL  Grace.  I  pp. 


ins,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
ines  and  three  titles,  AirwXoi,  4>iA©- 
M#<T(n)i  <a.  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
r.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
4,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

JR.  [ElTDOXUH.] 

i a,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
e  works,  entitled  rioAAn^wd,  2upo- 
r,  U*p<TiKCL.  liKiXtKci,  ~ZofMKOvaa,v 
id  v*pl  thi  dpxV*  rmw  Mokcoopwk. 
Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
f-ypw^y  iv  rots  Trrtnoh.  (Comp. 
'ot ;  Steph.  Byx.  r#r(o.)  Whether 
same  person  is  not  known.  (Voss. 
>.  423,  Westcrmann  ;  Ebert,  de  Cri- 
nDirn.  Sk.  Lp.  138.)  [P.  S.] 
Kplruv).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
econd  century  after  Christ,  attached 
of  one  of  the  emperors  (GaL  De 

■mi.  see.  Loco*,  L  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  445), 
an,  a.  D.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhaps 
ntioned  by  Martial.  (Epigr.  xi.  60. 
e  a  work  on  Cosmetics  ( Koernvrixd ) 

which  were  very  popular  in  Galen's 
446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
>n  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
f  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 

of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
■eserved  by  Galen  ( ilnd.%  by  whom 
requently  quoted,  and  have  been  in- 
bricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 

his  Bublioth,  Gracca.  He  wrote  also 
Simple  Medicines  (lisp)  t<5»  'AtMv 

which  the  fourth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam,  uv.  Gen.  ii.  11,  vi.  1, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
A  e  tins  and  Paulus  Acgineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Kp.  xvii.  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  haviug  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  ccutury  be- 
fore Christ.  (De  Snbfig.  Empir.  c.  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  cd.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cercalis  in  B.  c  44.  This  office  bad  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  were 
the  first  who  filled  it.  Appian  (D.  C.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Cerealia  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  erected  the 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatuscoiiHultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
mnn  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  xiii. 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Gmi- 
/kj),  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Cac 
Horns,  I  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crit.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  vear 
that  they  were  aediles  cereales.  [L.  S.] 


Caesar.    (Drumann,  Gesch. 


CRI  US  or  CREIUS  (KpToj),  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Penes.  (Hesiod. 
Theop.  375 ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

CRI  US  (Kpwt),  son  of  Polycritua,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  B.  c.  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystatpis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Cri  us  on  the 
grouud  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  colleague  Denia- 
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rata*  was  not  with  him.    Cleomenea,  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  words  Kpioj  and  Kpi6t  (a  ram),  advising  the 
refractory  Acginetan  to  arm  hi*  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  vi.  50;  comp.  v.  75  )    It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychides 
to  the  throne  (vi  65,  66),  Cleomenea  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others,  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,    (vi.  73;  comp.  85, &c.) 
Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salami*,  b.  c.  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Mcdism.    (viii.  92.)      [E.  E,] 
CRIXUS  (Kp^or),  a  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  two 
rincipnl  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  B.  c. 
3.    Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  iu  a  battle  near  mount  Gar- 
gnnus  by  the  consul   L.  Gellius,  in  a  c  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.    Spartacus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.    (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 16,  Ac  ;  Liv.  EpiL 
95,  96 ;  Sail.  Fragnu  Hist,  lib.  iii.)        [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS  (KoafciAor),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
a  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippus.  [Hegxsippo*] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant :  ' kirarfx&n**oi*  "AwoXiwowra,  VeuoV 
wo*AiMaTor(Athen.  iii.  p.  109,d.,  107,e.,  vi  p. 248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Comm.  Orarc  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565— 5fi9.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (KfKMt«dra»),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  (Rod***),  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  fitther  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  i.  38.  $  2  ;  comp.  Arc  as.)  S.J 

CROC  I  "S,  tha  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Ot.  Met.  iv.  283;  Serv.  ad  Virg.Ceory. 
iv.  182.)  [L.S.] 

CROESUS  (Kpoiaos),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Meruinadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
•f  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (a.c.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government. 
(Clinton  F.  H.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thcbe  about  a.  c  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
io  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  Orieekitdk  Zeitty'eln*  a  c  572  B  r„) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephesians,  and  after- 
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|  wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.    He  was  meditating  an  attempt 
to  subdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,  when  either 
Bins  or  Pittarus  turned  him   from  his  purr-w 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  i.  27);  and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliance  wits 
them.    Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Fitly*, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lyriaas  sad 
Cilicians.    His  dominions  now  extended  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  tie 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south, 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mytia&s. 
Mariandyniana,  Chalybea,  Paphlagonians.  the  Thv- 
nian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  the  Carian*.  Io- 
nian s,  Dorians,  Aeolian*,  and  Pamphylians.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (awfturro/)  of  Greee*, 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  king  exhi- 
bited all  his  treasures,  and  then  asked  him  w'vi 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  TV 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  rill  he  had  finished  his  life  in  s 
happy  way,  may  be  rend  in  the  beautiful  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.    After  the  departure  of  Solon, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  for 
his  pride.    He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  his  cointades  m 
manly  accomplishments.     His  name  Atyt. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  perish  br 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and'  in  spite  of  all  hi* 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  Hit 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  rather*  life  by  suddenly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  be  saw  Croe- 
sus in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Admtu*. 
the  unfortunate  slayer  of  Atys,  killed  himself  «u 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  fee 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesus, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  the 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.  Befcrr, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  to 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coun- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived.  Is 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  be  re- 
sulted that  of  A  mm  on  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  he  pot 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sending  uv**en;rns  to 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  be  wet 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Aaip^*- 
ra'ds  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  cor 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herod -  tu^. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  PytbA 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  beams 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  he  should 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  sot 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  allies.  The 
reply  of  both  oracle*  was,  that,  if  he  marched 
apiinst  the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  s  great 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.    He  of  rouse 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Penis* 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  he  sent  present*  to 
each  of  the  Delphian*,  who  in  return  granted  to 
him  and  his  people  the  privileges  of  priority  is 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  charges,  and 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  (wpoM^vtny 
Aefopr  aoi  wpo*tptrjy),  and  that  any  one  of  them 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rights  of  citiaen- 
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•hip  (ytvicriai  &*\cp6r).    Croesus,  having  now 
the  matt  unbounded  confidence  in  the  oracle,  con* 
talted  it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  hia 
monarchy  wotdd  last  long.    The  Pythia  replied 
that  he  should  flee  along  the  Hermus,  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Modes.    By  this  mule 
was  aignified  Cyrus,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  hia  father  being  a  Persian,  but 
hia  mother  a  Mode.    Croeaua,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medea, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemoniana 
and  Atheniana  were  the  moat  powerful  of  the 
Greeka;  but  that  the  Atheniana  were  distracted 
hy  the  civil  disaenaiona  between  Peiaiatratua  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemoniana  bad 
jaat  come  off  victorioua  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.    Croeaua  therefore 
aent  present  a  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  hia  requeat  waa  grant- 
ed by  the  Lacedaemoniana,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  favour.    All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  waa  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.    Croeaua,  having  now  fully  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  apite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandania  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amaaia, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetua,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  acmaa  the  Halys,  which  waa  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  Medo  Persian  empire  and 
hia  own.    The  pretext  for  hia  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  hia  brother-in-law  A  sty  ages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadociana  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syriana)  and  took  their 
atrongeat  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  waa  met  by  Cyrua, 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  waa 
hroken  off  by  night,    (a  c.  546.)    The  following 
day,  as  Cyrua  did  not  offer  battle,  and  aa  hia  own 
*rwy  waa  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croeaua  marched  back  to  Sardia,  with  the 
intention  of  auramoning  hia  allies  and  recruiting 
his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.    Accordingly,  he  aent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemoniana, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardia  in  five  months,  and 
to  the  meantime  be  disbanded  all  hia  mercenary 
troopa.     Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardia  before  hia  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced.   Croeaua  led  out  hia  Lydian  cavalry  to 
tattle,  and  waa  totally  defeated.    In  thia  battle 
Cyrus  ia  aaid  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  hia  camels  to  the  enemy  'a  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noiae  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croeaua,  being  now  ahut  up  in  Sardia,  aent  again 
to  hasten  hia  allies.    One  of  hia  emissaries,  named 
Kurybatua,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
av»ATua],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 
Sardia  waa  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
«ter  Croesus  had  reigned  1 4  years,  and  had  been 
besieged  14  daya.    (Near  the  end  of  546,  B.  c.) 
Croeaua  waa  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flamea 
D7  Cyrua,  together  with  14    Lydian  youths 
probably  as  a  thankagiving  sacrifice  to  the  gnd 
whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
nut  as  CrocMia  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
warning  0f  Solon  came  to  hia  mind,  and  having 


broken  a  long  ailence  with  a  groan,  be  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrua  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  hia  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croeaua  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  aave  hi  in 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  waa  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croeaua  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  aNo 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrua  took 
Croeaua  for  hia  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  hia  expedition  againat  the  Masaagetae,  Cyrua  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  hia  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Araxes.  Before  passing  tho 
river,  however,  he  aent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyaea,  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croeaua  to  adviae  hia  son. 
When  Cambyaea  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croeaua  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prexaapea  and  hia  son,  Croeaua  at  firtt  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) ; 
but,  after  Cambyaea  bad  murdered  the  youth, 
Croeaua  boldly  admoniahed  him,  and  waa  obliged 
to  fly  for  hia  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyaea  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened ;  but  when 
Cambyaea  heard  that  Croesus  waa  alive,  be  laid 
that  he  waa  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  hia  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  Cteaias's  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardia  ia  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod,  i.  6,  7,  26—94,  130,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  34—36,  v.  36,  vi  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Cteeiaa,  Pertiea,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker;  Ptol.  HephaesU  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31 ;  Plut.  SoL  27  ; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  31—34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
givea  aome  further  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (Cyrop  i.  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  viL  1—4,  viii.  2.)    [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (KpcSjxor),  a  aon  of  Poaeidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  waa 
believed  to  have  derived  ita  name.  (Paua.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  aon  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  thia  name. 
(Paua.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L  S.] 

CRCNIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (Kpo&it  or 
Kporfor),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  aon  of  Cronua.  (Hotu. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  Ill,  dec.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (tyaWs),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  aon  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
auitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Ocuo- 
maua.  (Pans  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (K/xJwof),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. ( Porphyr.  VU.  Plot.  20 ;  Euseb.  Hut.  EecU$. 
vi.  19.)  Neraesius  (de  Jnim.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  hia  *«pl  wa\tyyvt<rias%  and  Origen  ia 
aaid  to  have  diligently  atudied  the  worka  of  Cro- 
niua.  (Suid.  ».r.'flfvyaVi|t.)  Porphyriua  also  states, 
that  he  endeavouad  to  explain  the  fables  of  the 
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Homeric  poems  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
is  all  we  know  about  Cronius,  although  he  appears 
to  have  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gems,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4;  Visconli,  Chuv.  dir.  ii. 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (KpdVoj),  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
1  Italia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  137,  452,  &c  ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §3, 
Ac.)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un- 
manned his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  tie,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnves.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Oe  and  Uranus.  [Zku&]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Saturn  us  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.    [SaiURNta]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (Kporoi),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Euphcme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hvgin.  Fob.  224  ;  Povt.  Astr.  ii.  77.)   [L.  S.] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Lcntulus, 
consul,  b.  c  49.    [  Lentulur,] 

CTEATUS.  [MonoNks.] 

CTK'SIAS  (Knjaiai).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Curia, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctcsiarchus.  (Suid. 
$.  v.  Krfauu;  Eudocio,  p.  268  ;  Trctz.  Chit.  I  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadac,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  B.C.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  &  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contempotary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxcrxcs  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  kiug.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwords  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxcs 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  B.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
( Xen.  A  nab.  i.  8.  $  27^  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tzctxcs  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  ut  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  com  p. 
PluL  Artax.  21),  it  follows  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is  about  n.  c.  415.     The  statement,  that 

•sias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians  »uch  as  Dcniocedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  nnd  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 


I  mere  probability.  There  are  two  accounts  res- 
pecting his  return  to  Cnidus.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesias  binned* 
bad  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxerxes  snd 
obtained  from  him  the  p»'nm.i-sian  to  return.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  account,  Conon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  him  advice  as  to  the 
means  of  bumbling  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ceuan 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  staring 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  for  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias  the  latter  inserted  a  pass*f  r  w 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  scad 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  csenU 
person  there.  (PluL  Artax.  21.)  The  latter  ac- 
count is  not  recommended  by  any  strong  internal 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Ctetia* 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit,  liow 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  return  to  Cnidus  is  tu- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  sll 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  that  conn- 
try,  and  wrote  —  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia  (lit petted)  with  the  view  of  giving  sis 
country  men  a  more  accurate  knowkdge  of  thai 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  part! J 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  vmty 
of  the  Greeks.    The  materials  for  his  history,  *> 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  he  ksi 
been  an  eye-witness  he  derived,  according  to  tke 
testimony  of  Diodorus  from  the  Persian  srekm 
(&i<p94pat  /faoiAjaai),  or  the  official  history  of  ti* 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  country.    This  important  wv*i 
of  Ctesias  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  books.    The  first  six  contained  the  hisKrj 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  (exu- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.    It  is  far  ik» 
reason  that  Strabo(  xiv.  p.656Upcak*  ofCte*i*»*k 
ovyypatyas  rd.  'Aatrvptajcd  aoi  -ra  Hf^uri  The 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Ptjji 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  and  tie 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  tin* 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  e.  to  the  year  a  c  t!^ 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)    The  form  and  style  of  thi*  work, 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  iu  lo*»  nay  U 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  List^/y 
of  the  East.    (Dionys.  Hal.  Lk  Coutp.  Vtri.  1"; 
Demetr.  Phal.  Dt  ElccuL  §§  212,  215.)    All  lU 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  nbridgax'i.t  111 
IMiotius  (CW.  72),  and  a  number  of  fragiuon:* 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus  Athenaeu*. 
tarch,  and  others     Of  the  first  portion,  wau* 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,   there  ii  n» 
abridgment  in  Pbotius  and  all  we  possrx  of  tUi 
part  is  contaiued  in  the  second  book  of  Ihudjni*. 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  C:«- 
sia*.    There  we  find  that  the  accounts"  of  Cte^-v 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  coumlm^ 
from  tho*e  of  Bcrosus,  who  likewise  derived  hi* 
information  from  eastern  sources.    These  J;tcn- 
pancies  can  only  be  explained  bv  the  fact,  that  tie 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
different  places  and  under  different  circum»uncv*. 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  Vv 
official  persons  and  those  used  by  Bor»«u*  wetr 
the  work  of  priests  ;  both  therefore  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  »a*  J»r 
baps  strictly  true  in  all  iu  detail*.    The  part  «f 
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CTESIAS. 

Cte*ins's  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  esj>ecially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  And  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  ns  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.    These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  oar  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
bet  ween  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
hrnx,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  natraps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.     Suidas  (*.  v.  tldtuptAa) 
mentions  that  Pamphita  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Perska,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
bis  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was— 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  (  leflutd)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  posaess  an  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country :  be  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
bis  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  roust 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  his  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles : 
they  were — 3.  Tlcpl  'Op&v,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  two  books.  (Plut  de  Fiuv.  21  ;  Stob.  Froril. 
C  18.)  4.  rUplwAovj  'Ae-for  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r. 
JUyvyos\  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  riconf- 
yjtais  of  which  Stephanus  Byxantius(«.  v.  Ko<r*rn) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  F1f/>2  nora^eS*  (Plut. 
dr,  Fluv.  19),  and  6.  Tltpl  tAv  «erd  tip  'Aoiav 
tj>6rwv.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  paswige  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  ed.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Tbe  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa- 
rately by  II.  Stephens  Paris,  1.557  and  1594,  8vo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gdttingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  BShr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric  Biht. 
Oraec  ii.  p.  740,  Ac. ;  Rettig,  Ctniae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  appendiee  de  liMi  Ctetuu,  Hanov.  1827,8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodot  und  Ctesias,  Heidelb.  1838, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  EpheROR,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  TltfXTTiU.  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welcker 
(Der  Episck.  Cycl.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perscis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  8.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Knjo-fffioj).  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dcm.  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him- as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  {ap.  Phlrgon.  de  Longaen.  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  n<pl  ♦iAo0,o$fas,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenacus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (A then.  i. 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  IL.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Kripri&os),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  c,  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (vhpao- 
Ait)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  tho  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruviua  (lib.  vii.  proof.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  father,  of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  jBsAovotZsrci  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  If. 
N.  vii.  37;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497;  Philo 
Byzant.  op.  Vet.  Math.  pp.  56,  67,  72  j  Fabric. 
BM.  (iraee.  vol.  it  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTE'SICLES  (Krvro^AnO*  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xooitxa  or  xp&vofy  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenacus  (vi.  p. 
272,  x.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samoa,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenacus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  story  of  Laodamia,  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  Apellea,   [L.  U.] 

CTES1LAUS.  (Crksilau&J 

CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per- 
haps brother  of  Apellea,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
xxxr.  40.  §  33;  Suid.  «.  e.  'AweAAtjs.)  [L.  U.] 

CTE'SIPHON  (Ktw4*")-  1-  A  son  of 
Leosthcnes  of  Anaphl ystus,  was  accused  by  Ae»* 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  tiiat  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
[AncuiNKs;  DaMOATUKNxa.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Khamnus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  hud 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  </«  FaU.  Ijet/.  pp.  344,  371 ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem.  de  Fal$.  Lett.  p.  336  ;  A each  m.  do  FaU. 
Leg.  cc.  4,  12,  14 ;  ilarpocrat     v.  KrufftQvv.) 

3.  1  he  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (Parol/.  Min.  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plant*  and  trees  (Plut  de  Fluv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  *<Ua$po<,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  t>97.)  [L.  S.J 

CTESIPHON,  artist.  [CiiKiusirHRON.J 

CTESIPPUS  (K-rfrrtTvos).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeiro,  and  the 
other  by  Astydameia.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8;  Puus. 
ii.  19.  §  1,  hi.  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherscs  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &c,  xxii.  285, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KtiJ«t»oi).  1.  [Chabriab, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scytbia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (De  Flmv. 
5.)  (L.S.J 

CTE'SIUS  (Kndntt),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlvus,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473;  Paus/i.  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name,  (Horn.  Od. 
xv.  413.)  [L.8.] 

CTESYLLA  (K-rfavKXa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochnrrs 
Antoninus  Liberalis  (Met.  1 )  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Acontius.]  Buttmann  ( MythoL 
ii.  p.  135,  Ac)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  affair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.J 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infanta  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libations  of  milk  were  offered.  Cunae  signi- 


CULLEOLUS. 

fica  a  cradle,  and  ruma  or  rtmu  «u  in  ancient 
Latin  the  same  as  mamma,  a  mother**  braw.. 
(August,  de  CiviL  Dei,  iv.  10,  Ac ;  Lactase  i.  2v, 
36  ;  Varro,  ap.  Norn.  p.  167,  op.  Dotal,  ad  TtmL 
thorn,  i.  1.  14.)  [Lri] 

CUBl'DIUS.  [Cobidar.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  a  plrbeisn 
family  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  TbRBNTIUS  CuLLBo,  belonged  to  &  family 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  codb  v^ 
ble  distinction.  (VaL  Max.  v.  2.  j  5.)  He  n. 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  second  Funic 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war  in  B.c.201. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  be  follow^ 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  p ileus  or  cap  of 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave;  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  Scipkv,  he  attended  tut 
funeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  ap  of 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  he  likewise  diuri- 
buted  mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  the  aiw-Ld- 
ants  of  the  funeral. 

In  a  C  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  aa  W 
sadors  who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain  that 
Hannilwil  was  forming  the  design  of  making  war 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  AnuWbuw 
In  B.  c.  J  87  Culleo  wa»  praetor  peregricu*,  and  h* 
whs  appointed  by  the  senate  in  this  year  at  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respecting  tbe 
money  of  Antiochua,  which  was  said  to  haw  been 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Atiaticus  and  bis  le- 
gates. This  appointment  was  made  under  a  plebis- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  referred  u> 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  bad  paid 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  friends  «f 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appointment  for 
that  reason  ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  brought  sbwrt 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  in  readily 
an  enemy  to  the  family,  and  had  beea  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  houour*  he  had  paid  U>  hi*  deli- 
verer from  captivity.  But  however  this  may  be, 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  cond<-imjed  b\  bmi ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  he  was 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  clear  that  bt 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  B.  c  1 84,  Culleo  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  ouc  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Maainissa  and  Cartas^ 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  a^awist  1'ervLi. 
(Liv.  xxx.  43,  45,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxriii.  4*2,  W, 
xxxix.  82,  xlii.  35 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  §  5;  Ph»»- 
ApnpJUM.  p.  196.) 

2.  Q.  TBRBNTira  Cullbo,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  Ba- 
nished. He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  did  ail 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  and  after- 
wards to  obtain  his  recall.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  one  of  the  awwr 
pontiffs.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death* 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  b.  c  43  passing  oter  fr^m 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentulus.  Calleo  was 
placed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  the  pas<ssge  of  ih* 
Alps ;  but  be  allowed  Antony  to  cross  them  with- 
out offering  any  resistance.  (Ck.  ad  AtL  m.  I  * 
de  Harusp.  Heap.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  comp.  ad  W*~ 
Fr.  ii.  2,  ad  AtL  viii.  12 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ui.  83.) 

L.  CULLE'OLUS,  proconsul,  perhaps  of  Ills- 
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rieum,  about  B.  c  60,  to  whom  two  of  CiceroS 
letters  are  addressed  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  41,  42),  was 
probably  one  of  the  Terentii. 
CUMA'NUS,  VENTl'DIUS.    [Felix,  An- 

T0.MU8,] 

CUNCTATOR,  a  rarnimc  given  to  Q.  Fabitu 
Maximus,  who  fought  against  Hannibal 

CUPFDO  was,  like  Amor  and  Voluntas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
aimed  to  Rome  from  Greece.  (Cic.  ap.  Laetant 
I  20.  14;  Plant.  (W  i.  1,  3;  see  Eros.)  [L.S.] 

C.  CUPIrTNNIUS.  1.  A  person  to  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buthrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nitts  and  Cicero  himself.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xri.  16,  d.) 

2.  The  Cnpiennius  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat  i. 
2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius  ;  but  who 
these  persona  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
*tory  is  related  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  220.)  [L.  8.] 

CURETTES.  [ZivK] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
R  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus.  [Drntatur]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gena  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Curius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIAT1A  GENS.    The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  ia  attested  by  Livy  (i. 
30,  com  p.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mention* 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  A I  ban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Patres.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  a  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freed  men  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alhan  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  atated  in  the 
■tory  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tullua  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
•ome  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.    (Li v.  i.  24,  Ac  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  II,  &c;  Plut,  Parall.  Gr.et.  Rom.  16; 
Flor.  i.  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  do  Vir.  III.  A  ;  Zonar.  vii. 
6 ;  Niebuhr,  Hi$t.  of  Rome,  up   348 ;  comp. 
IlcNUTiua.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curintia 
gens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  FtRTua.    For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
we  Ci  auTJt'a.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS.  1.  P.  Curiatius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  B.  c  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  labonred  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatius  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Sergiua  and  Virginius,  two  military  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  6ne,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  t. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
1 38,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (c/«  Leg.  iii.  9)  as 
a  homo  xnfimus.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service  (Liv.  EpiL 
55  ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur  Trior,  or  C.  Cur.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  bis  ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  199,  Ac.) 
One  C.  Scaeviua  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  [  L.  &] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [Matbrnur] 

CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Scr roomus  Curio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  B.  c.  1 74,  in  the  place  of  C  Mamilius 
Vilnius,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xli.  26.) 

2.  C.  Scribonius  CuRto,  praetor  in  a  c.  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus's  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strata, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossus.  (Cic.  IirmL  32,  de  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Oral.  ii.  23,  33  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum. 
Oral,  in  ( 'lad.  e4  Curitm.  ;  Pseud. -Cic.  ad  Ilerenm. 
il  20;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  ScRiBONiua  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  B.  c.  100,  when  the  seditions  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Sat u minus  was  murdered,  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  b.  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out.  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Archetaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken.  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  a.  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  proctorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  yean  in  the  north  of  bis  province  against 
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the  Dardanlans  And  Mocsinns  with  great  success. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  far  as  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71,  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Dardanians.   Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
port  in  all  public  affairs.   He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.    When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirator*  was  discussed  in  the 
senate,  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Cicero's  measures.    In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clodius, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesir ;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant    This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citixens.   In  B.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
years  later,  a.  c.  63.    Like  his  father  and  his  son, 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  was  oltogcthcr  unculti- 
vated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.  With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
His  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations.    (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli's  (Mom.  TulL  ii  p.  525,  Ac. ;  comp.  Plat 
Suit.  14;  Appian,  MUkruL  60;  Eutrop.  vi.  2; 
Oros.  iv.  23;  Suet  Cat*.  9,  49,  52  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviiL  16 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  j  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  12;  Solin.  i.  6 ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Scrjbonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  nnd  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  u.  c.  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 
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reckless  in  squandering  money  as  he  washuatisl  te 
in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted  exwr 
mous  debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  i  f 
his  difficulties  except  br  an  utter  confusion  of  th< 
affairs  of  the  republic'  It  was  believed  that  ha 
would  direct  his  power  and  influence  as  tribune 
against  Gtew,  and  at  first  he  did  so;  but  CV»r, 

tial  men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Curios  debts  on  con- 
dition of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeun  party. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  Curio 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  once  to  tarn 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends.    At  first  be 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar ;  by  and  by  be 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himself  and  the 
Poinpeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  laws 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  but  vhicb 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting 
his  friends.    When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  coming  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  the 
same.    This  demand  itself  was  as  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  was  impure.  Pom- 
pey shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  anything  that 
was  fair,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  be  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.    Curio  therefore 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  hisa  at 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  bat 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  neutrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Ponpey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  impwriom, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememies,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.   This  ex- 
cited Pompey  s  indignation  so  much,  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  suburban  villa.    Curio,  however,  conti- 
nued to  act  his  part  in  the  senate ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  dis- 
miss one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Syria.    Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  the 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Caesar  a  trgioa 
which  he  bad  lent  him  in  B.  c  53;  and  Caesar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  however, 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  wiatst- 
quarters  at  C  apua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  Marcello*  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  s  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out  *na  whether 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  imperism? 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refused  to 
do  the  latter.    Curio  repeated  his  former  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  lay  down  vxa 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  s  hugs 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  Claudia* 
Marcellus,  who  bad  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  ht 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capos 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae- 
sar.   Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, and  prevented  the  consuls  command  being 
obeyed.     Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  colleague, 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  under- 
take the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic    Curio  now  could  not  interfere, 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  city  in  the  character  of 
tribune  ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  and 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  not  to 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.    But  he  was  twt 
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listened  to.  Amid  these  dispute*  the  year  of 
Cnrio's  tribuneship  was  coming  to  its  close,  and  a* 
he  had  good  reason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
maimer,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curio's  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lire*  were  threatened  by  the  partisans  of 
Poaipey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  army  recti  red  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  seal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  fimbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  B.  c  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Poropey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
hut  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
taWnt  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Curio's  father,  are  the  only  tilings  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero's 
amiable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
«"cond  book  of  Cicero's  **  Epietolae  ad  Familiar**" 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Ouoi*.  TuU.  ii.  p. 
526,  Ac;  corap.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c.;  Veil.  Pat. 
"  48,  55;  Appion,  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c  ;  Suet  Can. 
29,  3b,  d*  Oar.  Rhet.  1 ;  Tacit,  dt  Oar.  OraU  37; 
Ur.  EyiL  109,  110  ;  Plut.  Caes.  29,  &c.,  Pomp. 

;  Dion  Cass,  xl  b'0,  &c. ;  QuintiL  vi,  3.  §  76 ; 
Scuol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  ad  Cic  OixU.  in  Clod,  et 
CVrr.)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  cam,  a  lance  or 
spear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  hnperium  and  mancipium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fart,  ii  477,  vi.  49;  Macrob.  Sat. 
1.  9. )  Hartung  (Die  Relig.  der  Horn.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride's  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  87  ; 
Ov.  Fart.  ii.  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RIUS.  1.  M'.  Cuwra,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M\  Curius  Dentatua,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M .  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
I  without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of- 
fices between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate,  (Li v. 
xxxii.  7.) 

2.  AT.  Curius,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  B.  c  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  hi*  wife's  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  n  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Crass  us  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client* 
This  trial  (Curiana  cutua),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (Dt  Orat.  I  39,  56,  57,  il  6,  32,  54, 
Brut.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Cuecin.  18,  Topic 
10.) 

3.  M'.  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M\ 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (cohso- 
brinus)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urban  us  in  b.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodiu*.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ud  Fum.  xiiL  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Famiiiarea 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Past  Reditum  in  Senalu  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius's  father,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus,  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic  ad  Fa*,  ii.  19, 
ad  Quint.  Frut.  i.  4,  pro  Flacc  13.) 

4.  M\  Clriur,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urlomtas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero's  freed  man, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  B.  c  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  u.  c  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Attkus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticui  and  Cicero  were  to  he  the  heirs 
of  hi*  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Atticus  the  rest.  Among  Cicero's  letter*  to  his 
friends  there  are  three  addressed  to  Curius  (vii. 
23-26),  and  one  (viL  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad.Fum.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii.  7, 17,  50, 
xvi  4,  5,  9,  11,  ad  Att.  vii  2,  3,  xvi  3.) 

5.  M*.  Curius,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  &  c.  44.  (Cic  PkU.  v.  5, 
via,  9.) 

6.  C.  Curius,  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirius 
(the  murderer  of  Saturninus),  and  father  of  the 
C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  mid 
is  called  priucrpt  onions  equekru.  He  was  the 
largest  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  bis  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic  pro 
Pabir.  ptrd.  3,  pro  Rabir.  Pott.  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  Curius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  B.  c 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  137),  who  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic  de  Petit  Con*.  3,  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  A  scon,  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic 
ad  AO.  II;  Sallust,  CaiiL  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
A  C.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  [Fortu- 

N  ATI  AN  US.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BI US,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar's  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Poropey's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibiua 
Curius.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  ii.  20,  ix. 
6  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.1 

CUROPALATES.  [Codinur] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  censor  in  &  c  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  B.  c  387 
and  885.  (Liv.  vi  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sp.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  B.  c  380.  (Liv.  vi  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
tnade  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
L  niM;«  in  B.  c  340.  In  a.  c  833  he  was  made 
<^nsul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
*;>me  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
ume  in  r.  c  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
w^T?    **r  broke  ouU    In  *he  year  following  he 

116  *PP°"»ted  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place 
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of  the  consul  L.  Camillua,  who  had  Wrn  taVen 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  magister  rqu<tuo>, 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  surnamed  Slaxiiouv,  *m 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  tine. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  he  bad  taken  be- 
fore marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  w 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Fabiu 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  but  with  the 
express  command  to  avoid  every  eng^nient  with 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator's  absence.  But 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  r>e  drawn  into  s  batL,e 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Irnbriciom 
or  Imbririum,  and  be  gained  a  signal  victory  ever 
the  enemy.  Papirius  was  fearfully  exasperated  at  this 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  tack,  to 
the  army  to  punish  the  offender.  He  was  pre- 
vented, however,  from  carrying  his  interitnra  n.u> 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathized  with  Fa- 
bius, and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mutiny. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  though  with- 
out forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  amy.  He 
was  looked  upon  bv  the  soldiers  as  a  tyrant,  sad 
in  consequence  of  this  deposition  of  his  amy.  ba 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he  fought  apuut 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condescended  to 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  by  promising 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  he  ob- 
tained a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Smaicet, 
I  and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  cosotry 
far  and  wide  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  Li*  weeie 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Pspihu* 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  a 
triumph. 

In  B.  c  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  cochu 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  again  under- 
took the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apulia. 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  days  of 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  vear  conducted 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  ear- 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  hi*  magis- 
ter equitum.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pspinti 
blockaded  Luccria,  and  that  his  camp  was  reduced 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnites,  who  cut  so* 
all  supplies,  that  be  would  have  been  lost,  had  fit- 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  colleague,  Q. 
Publiliua  Philc    He  continued  his  operauoos  m 
Apulia  in  the  year  B.  c  319  also,  for  which  he 
was  likewise  appointed  cousuL    About  this  lime 
the  Tarentines  offered  to  act  as  mediators  between 
the  Romans  and  Sammies,  but  were  haughtily 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  succresfal 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites :  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Loceria  to  its 
fate    Seven  thousand  Samnites  at  Luccria  *n 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  the  Frentaniaas, 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Romans,  were 
obliged  to  Mibmit  as  subject*  and  gn*  ba»ut»»- 
After  these  things  were  accomplished,  he  retun>fd 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph- 
In  b.  c  314  Papirius  obtained  the  wMulshm 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.   Although  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  goinp  on»  neiiW 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  Phim  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  the  tam- 
paigns  of  that  year,  which  were  conducted  by 
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dictator*,  while  the  consuls  arc  said  to  have  re- 
mained at  borne.  It  it  difficult  to  account  for  this 
state  of  thing*. 

In  B.  c  31 3  Papirius  was  invested  with  his  f  fth 
(or  sixth)  consul  snip.    The  war  against  the  8cm- 
nites  «as  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
nlthough  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
favour.    It  warn,  as  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  ns 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.    In  B.C.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore.   His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.    Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  magister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
Wn  sacrificed  by  nim,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius,    The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  bard  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
a*M»tance  of  C.  Marcius.     The  position  of  the 
enemy, however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.    Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.    The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  proliably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.    This  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirius, whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.   He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.    He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  be  who 
r«used  Home  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
dium, and  led  her  to  victory.    But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  pnpnlar,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier.   He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
nnd  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.    He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  al>out  him,  for  be  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
«ndd:  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Li v.  viii.  12,  23,  29,  30-36, 
ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40 ;  Aurel.  Vict. 
*  Vir.  IU.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4 ;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
( <u».  ErcrrpL  Vat.  p.  82,  Ac,  ed.  Sturx ;  Cic  ad 
Fast,  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  HuL  o/ Rome*  iii.  pp.  192 
— 250.) 

L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
«n»r  in  a.  c  272.    (Frontin.  d*  Aqmatd.  I  6.) 

L.  Papiriuk  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  B.  c  293  with 
$P-  Carviltus  Maximus,  at  the  time  of  tbe  third 
psjnnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
»">mense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
Uito  their  unnrotected  country,  and  thus  r«rin*ll«d 
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them  to  retreat.  Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
mum,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitched  bis  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.  Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam* 
nites,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  tbe  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  abbs  to  maintaiu  it.  They  however 
stilt  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  band.  Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  tbem,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui* 
rinus,  which  his  lather  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  tolarutm  horolixjium^  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  B.  c  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Li v.  x. 
9,  38,  39 — 47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  3; 
Frontin,  de  Aqnaed.  i.  6,  Sirateg.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  H. 
X.  viL  60,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  Ac,, 
524,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magi  us  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann,  iii.  37.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RTIA  OENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  w.-ia 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  a.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  tbe  Curt  in  gens 
roust  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  tbe  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  Tho 
tact  that,  in  a.  c  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeanus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  tbe  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Pxducakanus,  Philo, 
and  Pobtumub  or  Postusjius.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  sec 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caeuu*,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  b.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the 
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of  nn  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  Monged  to  C. 
Soxtilius  Rufus.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xiv.  6, 10.)  [L.  S.J 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancia.] 
CU'RTIUS.  1.  Mhttuu  or  Mktiuh Curtius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabine*,  which  arose 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabine* 
hod  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armies, 
Mettus  Curtius  on  the  part  of  the  Sabine*,  and 
Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Curtius  was  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romulus  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabine*. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  locus  C'bWum,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Li v.  i.  12,  &.c;  Dionys.  ii.  42;  Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  148  ;  Plut.  Romul.  13.)  This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aru spices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome*  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  a.  c. 
362.  ( Liv.  vii.  6  ;  Varro,  /.  c;  VaL  Max.  v.  6.  §  2; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  10  ;  Festus,  $.  v.  Curtilacum  ; 
Plut.  ParuJM.  Mi*.  5 ;  Stat  Silr.  I  1,  65,  &c. ; 
Angus  tin,  do  Civ.  Dei,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by* 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  b.  c.  445.  (Varr.  L.  /* 
v.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  UJental,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (//.  Ar. 
xv.  18)  relates  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  stich 
occurrence  as  tradition  has  banded  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  ns  an  tvtcntum 
f'alaU,  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
sainc  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may  | 


have  given  rise  to  the  storv  abnut  th?  vif  sacnrrf 
of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Aug.  57;  Stat  SHr.  L  1.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  was  killed  in  the  tiae 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  before, 
bv  C.  Marius,  near  the  lake  Servihus.  (lie.  jm 
Se*i.  Hot.  32 ;  Senec  de  Provid.  3.) 

3.  C.  Curtius,  probably  a  son  of  the  precrdisg, 
lost  his  property  during  the  proscription  of  £alk, 
and  went  into  exile.  Subsequently,  however,  sc 
was  allowed  to  return  through  the  mediation  m 
Cicero,  with  whom  be  had  been  acquainted  fnaa 
early  youth.  In  B.  c  45  Caesar  made  him  s  num- 
ber of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  dis- 
tributed 'and*  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  sad 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  he  had 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Vobuerrac,  sad 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  w 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.  Cicero  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Ores,  the  legsu 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distribuooc  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  c 
sjkire  the  property  of  Curtius,  since  the  lost  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  lac 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  &.) 

4.  P.  Cuhtiuk,  a  brother  of  Q.  Salsssns,  was  br- 
headed  in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Penvjeui 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  tat 
whole  army,  b.  c  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  sfovt 
understanding  with  some  Spaniards  that  Co.  Pco> 
peius,  if  be  should  come  to  a  certain  town  fcr  U* 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprehended 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Cic 
adFanuii.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verres,  is  csDfd 
Judejt  quaestunis,  concerning  which  nothing  farther 
is  known.  (Cic  m  Vtrr.  L  61.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  well-educated ycang 
man*  brought  in  B.  c.  54  the  charge  of  am  tutu* 
against  C.  Memmius,  who  was  then  a  candidal*  for 
the  consulship.  (Cic.  ad  Q*.  Fr.  hi.  2.)  We  pn**^ 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Cj.  Curt  ^  ap- 
pears, together  with  that  of  M.  Silanus  and  Ca. 
Domitius.  The  types  of  these  coins  difler  frsm 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  tUnr-ar- 
coins ;  and  Eckbel  (Doctr.  Num.  v.  p.  200)  con- 
jectures, that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  trium- 
virs for  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  and 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  fiviu  }U*«- 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  eqoes,  who  once,  whus 
dining  with  Augustus,  availed  himself  of  s  /sks 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  tibk 
out  of  the  window.  (Macron.  Sat  ii.  4.)  Sow 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  appi-rii 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Curtius  Auiea* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  I  Amu*, 
Curtius]  ILS.J 

CU'RTIUS  ATTICUS.  [ATncv»,p4lJ.a) 
CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.  [hvrvK] 
CU'RTIUS  MONTA'NUS.  [Montahc*) 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [RuruaJ 
Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Raman  histariaa 
of  Alexander  the  Great    Respecting  his  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  wit* 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  ss>d  w 
refer  to  Q.  Cartius,  the  historian.    One  Cartiss 
R ufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (An*,  ii.  21)  sad 
Pliny  (Ep.  vii.  27),  and  a  Q.  Curtius  lUfu*  sccsn 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Sswwwi 
treated  in  his  work  *»  De  Claris  Rhetoribus." 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  ef  them  i*  the 
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same  as  our  Q.  Curtius,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  ia  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels ns  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Cnrtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
'Auric  which  contain  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nunc  tamen 
.'<-'«<*»  pace  cuticta  refavenle,  tub  tukla  Humana? 
«i<u*s</«c&Ms  aoquieadt;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  framed  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantino  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rums  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  modern  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
i*  refitted  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  very 
«irly  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beriensis,  who  died  in  a.  d.  1182,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  All  modern  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera,  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
l'etrooius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
tame  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintiiian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
"^y  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintiiian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
raggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
*t})e  and  diction  of  his  work  ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writers  own ;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
dear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
Kot  free  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy's  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
sources,  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
lemaeus,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
°'  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
torical criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
"•ways  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
ffly  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
t|«ies  united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
«*t  of  only  nine  books  i  and  Ukreanus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14  th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Juntinac,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Modi  us,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popnia, 
Loccenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1640,  and  Ch.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4 to.  Among  the  modern  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1 .  that  of  Schmieder 
Ubttingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stuttgard,  1829),  and 
J.  Motzell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  ago  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cousulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  "  Zwci  klassiche  Lat  Schriftsteller  des 
drittcn  Jahrhunderts,*1  in  his  KUuw  Schriflen,  i. 
p.  305,  etc. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  da*  Leben  de*  6V 
schbhtschrvibcrt  Q.  Cur  tutu  Rufus.  In  Iiexkhumj 
auf  A.  HirCs  Abhandl.  iiber  densdb.  Gtyetutand, 
Berlin,  1820  ;  O.  Pinzger,  Ueber  da*  Zcitalter  de* 
Q.  CuriiuM  Rufu*  in  Serbode"*  Arckiv  f  ur  Philolo- 
git%  1824,  L  1,  p.  91,  etc.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (magitter)  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  B.  c  45.  (Cic 
ad  Faut.  xiiL  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 
CU'SPIUS  FAD  US.  [Fadus.] 
CYAMPTES  (  Kuoftinjj  ),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (i.  37.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  hud  read  the  so  called  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.1 

CY'ANE  (Kuln,),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate  of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  welL  The 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  n 
sacrifice.  (I)iod.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  Mei.  v.  412,  &c)  A 
daughter  of  Liparus  was  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Diod.  v.  7.)  [L.S.] 

CYAN1PPUS  (Kwfcmroj),  a  son  of  Aegialeus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  4,  30  §  9.)  Apol- 
lodorus(i.  9.  §  13)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ATHUS  (Krfoeoj),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Ocneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He 
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was  honoured  at  Phlius  with  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iL  13.  §  8.)  In 
other  traditions  Cyathus  is  colled  Eurynomns. 
(Diod.  k.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

CYAXARES  (Kua{d>i|t),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.    He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  bis 
subjects  into  proper  division*  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.    He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninus  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c  634.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Ninus.    But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(b.  c  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Medes  without  mercy.     At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i.  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxarcs  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.    This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestean  banquet     The  war 
lusted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which   T hales  had   predicted.    This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  B.  c  625,  by 
i) thers  as  low  as  585.    But  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween these  two  dates,   several  are  al»olutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 

B.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  Philosophical  Tra**,*™,,* 
for  181 1  ;  Oltmann  in  the  Schrifl.  tier  BcrL  Acad. 
1812—13;  Hales,  Analytu  of  Chronology,  L  pp. 
74—78;  Ideler,  Hamlbudi  der  Chrondonm,  i. 
p.  209,  Ac;  Fischer,  Griechuch*  Zeitta/eU,  s.  a. 
610.)  This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Medes,  cany 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scvthians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  th  an  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereof.  It  was  probably, 
then,  from  b  c.  615  to  a.  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
k?ugs  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syennesis,  king  of 

C.  licia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  fatherland  the  peace  made 
Ww,i  them  was  cemente/ by  the  marriage  of 

dau  IT**  V    "°n  of  cy**»res,  to  Aryennis,  the 
"  of  Alyattes.    The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  Media  in  B.  C  607,  and  Cytxam 
ni{ain  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,  b  the 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  BsstUs 
(probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnextv),  be  took 
and  destroyed  Ninus.   [Sabdanatalcs.]  TV 
consequence  of  this  war,  acvtirding  to  Herod  )!<s 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Assyrians  their 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Baby  km.  Hemoa.-w 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  that  the  king  «f 
llabylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  state  of  dock- 
fill  subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  iude- 
pendence  as  the  reward  for  his  share  in  the 
destruction  of   Nineveh.     The  league  between 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Po!t- 
histor  and  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Ckrvu.  Atvl, 
and  SyncelL  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  cemented 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amy  his  or  Amytis,  the  dauglv 
ter  of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nsburb<id> 
nosor  ( Nebuchadnezzar),  son  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon.   They  have,  however,  by  mistake  put  the 
name  of  Asdahaires(  Astva^es)  for  that  of  Cysiirn. 
(Clinton,  L  pp.  271,  279.)    Cyaxares  died  after  s 
reijrn  of  forty  years  (b.  c  51*4),  and  was  sucreedr-1 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod,  i.  73, 74,  103—106, 
iv.  1 1,  12,  vi'i.  20.)    The  Cyaxares  of  Died*™ 
(ii.  32)  is  Deioces,     Kes|>ecfing  the  sopp^j 
Cya xares  1 1,  of  Xenophon,  see  Cyrcb  [P.  S.J 
CY'BELE.  [Rhba.] 
CYCHREUS  or  CKNCHREUS  (Ksgsstf),  » 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Sabymi*,  became  king  «f  the 
island  of  Snlamis,  which  was  called  after  kin 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  s  dnpw. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  bad 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.    (ApoIIod.  iii.  12.  §7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)    According  to  other  trsdiuoa*, 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  drapon  on  :trtwn>t 
of  his  savage  nature, and  was  expelled  from  Salami* 
by  Eurylochus;  but  he  was  received  by  Demetef 
at  Eleusis,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  her  tempk 
(Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.  Kuxpewi.)    Others  again  stsf 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  up  a  dragon,  which  «*i 
expelled   by  Eurylochus.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  391) 
There  was  n  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  drag  mi  appeared  in  one  ef 
the  Athenian  ships  and  that  an  nrscle  d<"c!*rr\i 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.    (Pans,  i.  36.  f  1 ; 
comp.  Tzl-u.  cui  Lycoph.  110, 175;  Plot  7*f*.l«, 
SoUm.9.)  [L-S.] 

CYCLI'ADAS  (KuwA«i3«,)  «*«  strategy  >i 
the  Achaeans  in  B.  c  208,  and,  having  joised 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dyme  with  the  Achsess 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  EUs  wWb 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Galba.  In  bc  2W» 
Cycliadas  being  made  strategus  instead  of  Phuo- 
poemen,  whose  mil i tan-  talent*  he  by  no  tn^* 
equalled,  Nabts  took  advantage  of  the  change  *• 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  offered  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  ihc  en  fan  ♦ 
country,  if  they  would  give  hint  a  sufficient  ncrc- 
ber  of  their  soldiers  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Oieavssd 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  they  «aw  larmft 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  tbrm 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Reaw 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  discussing  any  pmt-0^  rirrrl 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned,  sad 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  impetsomw 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  «f  *r,n< 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king's.  In  b  c  \9%  " 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  vhem  ks 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  conference  *i&  rV 
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nininus  at  Nicaea  in  Locris.  After  the  battle  of 
C/DOKephalae,  B.  C  197,  Cycliudaa  was  sent  with 
tvo  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Flamininua, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  xrii.  I,  zriiL  17;  Liv.  xxvii.  31,  xxxi. 
25,  xxxiL  19,  32,  xxxiiL  11,  12.)       [E.  E.] 

CYCLO'PES  (KexAsnrei),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eye*.  The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modification*  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
risible  throughout.  According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Arges,  Str ropes, 
ar.d  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cist  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government.  But  Cronus  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
bis  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident. 
(ApoUod.  i.  1 ;  Hes.  Theog.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(ApoQod.  in.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Atceti.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent,  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  5,  ix. 
106,  &c„  190,  Ac,  240,  Ac,  x.  200.)  Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  (Od.  I  69,  ix.  383,  &c;  com  p. 
Poly  ra  km  us.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
lunger  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Od.  ix.  275 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  636  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  ns 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
vid  the  neighbouring  isle6  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  170, 
Aen.  viil  433 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  56,  &c ; 
Eurip.  CycL  599;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracinon, 
and  another  that  of  Acainas.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
68 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  425 ;  Val.  Flacc  i.  583.) 

The  Cyclopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  accounts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  tbey  con- 
structed, against  Acrisius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Pans.  ii.  16.  §  4 ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  OresL  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  sail!  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygenes,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  wdAu  rtix^taaa.  (IL  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  later  generations  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fabulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modern  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Rieseumauer 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  8.] 

CYCNUS  (KsW).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomue, 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Cycnus,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  viz.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phyllius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refused  giving  to 
Phyllius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin^Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (Met.  vii. 
371,  &c.),  who  relates*  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tesu-s  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157  ;  Schol. 
ad  rind.  Of.  ii.  147  ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lyeoph.  233.) 
He  was  born  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  the 
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soa-coast,  where  he  was  found  by  shepherds,  who 
seeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
)>ecame  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Lnomedon  or  of  Clytius 
(Paus.  x.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tcnes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
13)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craogasus,  who  fell  in  lore  with  Tenes,  her  step- 
son, and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  r«u 
According  to  other*  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  A  en.  ii.  21.)  Afterward*,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife's  con- 
duct, be  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedoa,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  Narrat.  28;  Paua>  z.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  t.  83;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604; 
Schol.  ad  Thcocrit.  xvi.  49 ;  Diet.  Cret  ii.  12,  dec.; 
Or.  Met.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  8 wan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  combat  at  I  tone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hesiod.  Sad. 
Here  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  11  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  CH.  xL  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
swan.  (Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  iL 
147,  ad  Aristuph.  Ham.  963;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
A  then.  ix.  p.  393. ) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyrns  and  Cupauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ov.  Mel.  ii. 
366,  Ac;  Paus.  i.  30.  §  3;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (Kufaf),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Lit. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thesaaly  in 
B.  c.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  who 
was  cosmus  or  snprcme  magistrate  at  Gortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
n.  c  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
('no asus.  (Polyb,  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at- 
tempt, d  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 


and  Antiochus  in  a.  c.  168  (Liv.  xliv.  13, 24% 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  nvui  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  bv  An- 
tony in  B.  c  44  as  one  of  the  jodices  at  Rone. 
(Cic  Phil.  v.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (Kuftioi).  ].  An  Athenian  orttsr, 
a  contemporary  of  Dcmosthenea,  of  whom  Arictotw 
(HheL  iL  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  »«si  rin 
2<xmov  Kkijpoirxias.  which  Ruhnken  refers  to  the 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Santos  mac. 
352  (Dionys.  Deinarck.  p.  118),  so  that  the  Na- 
tion of  Cydiai  would  bare  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  CriL  OruL  Grate  p.  Ixxir.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  pot  t*  whom  Plotaitb 
(de  Fac  n  Orb.  Lmu.  p.  93),  e.)  classes  together 
with  Mimnermns  and  Archilochus.  Whether  be 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes,  who  however  is  called  by  the  Schobau 
(ad  Nub.  966)  Cydidea  of  Hermione,  is  uncertain. 
(Plat  Charm,  p.  155,  d. ;  Sehneidewin,  Dd**a 
PoZL  Iamb,  et  Melic  Grate,  p.  375,  Ac  ;  Bergk, 
Poet.  Lyr.  Grand,  p.  837.)  [L  S.) 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
of  Cythnua,  B.  c.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Arrippa  ot 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion*.  Perieg.  52«;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxv.  40.  §  26  ;  Dion  Caas.  liii.  27;  Urlkbs 
Aew&r.  der  Stadt.  Rom.  iii.  3.  p.  114.)  [L  U.J 

CYDIPPE.  [AcoNTics.1 

CYDIPPUS  (Ki&onror)  of  Mantmeia,  is  mo- 
tioned by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  IS"-) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inren  tines  («V 
(J^n/iarwr);  but  nothing  further  is  known  ahmit 
him.  [L  S} 

CYDON  (KiJoW),  the  founder  of  the  totmrf 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  ni 
Ti'gea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeate*  or  of  Henna  bv 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  whereas  otfcm 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acaealls. 
(Pans,  viii.  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Bv*.  a  r.  KwsW«; 
Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Pkod.  iv.  1491.)       [L  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (KweWa),  a  surname  of  Athens, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  Kin. 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Clrmraui  d 
Cydonia.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  "[L  S  ] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [DxMrrwrs.] 

CY'LLARUS  (K0AAo|wt),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
who  was  married  to  Hvlonome,  and  was  kilW  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithous.  (Of.  AW.  xjl 
393,  &c)  The  hone  of  Castor  was  likewise  csJW 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Ueorg.  iii.  90 ;  VaL  Flacc.  I  *2(-, 
Suidaa,*.  r.)  [L8-] 

CYLLEN  (KuXAt!*),  a  son  of  Ehitas.  fnm 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  belierod  t» 
have  received  it*  name.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3.) 

CYLLE'NE  (KcAAiJrii),  a  nymph,  who  becssw 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelaagus,  (Apahoi.  in. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  « 
Lycaon.  (Dionys.  Hal.  A.H.  i.  IS.)  IL&J 

CYLLE'NIUS  (Ks>XA»>»of),  a  surname  of  Her- 
mes, which  he  derived  from  mount  CyUeos  ia 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Pan*.nii.  !<• 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Msia  having 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Virg.  Af. 
viiL  139,  &c)  [LS.J 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KwXAifwoj),  the  author  of  tw 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Branca,  Amd. 
ii.  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  it  p.  257 ),  of  whom  nothrof 
more  is  known.    His  name  is  spelt  diifcreotfv  «* 
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Ibe  MSS.  of  the  Anthology,  KaWtrlov,  KvWvlov, 
KaXXifrloOy  KuAArjWot/  IlmdVov.  (Jacobs,  A  nth. 
Grate,  vol.  xiil  p.  878.)  [P.  S.J 

CYLON  (KvA«r),  an  Atheuian  of  noble  family 
and  commanding  pretence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
double  course  (HauKvs)  at  the  Olympic  game*,  in 
bl  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Thcagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara,  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantage*,  and  especially  by 
his  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athena,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  was 
enjoined  to  scire  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  AtdVia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
so  distinguished  himself,  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  bis  partisans,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  arc  bona ;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Pry  tan  es  of  the  NaucrarL  (See  Did.  of  Ant.  p. 
633;  Arnold's  Thucydides  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megnclea,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenides.  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keepiug  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Mcgaclea  and 
his  colleagues  seized  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherents.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon 's  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  b.  c 
612  ;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (  Herod,  v.  7 1 ;  Thucyd.  i.  1 26  ;  Suid.  m.  v. 
KuAaWsio*  *yos  ;  Plut  SU.  12;  Paus.  i.  28,  40, 
vii.  25.)  [E.  E.J 

CYNA.  [Cynanb.] 

CYNAEOEl'RUS  (KwreuVpor),  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  u.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy's 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  wc  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin, 
licre  the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  his 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  44  like  a  rabid  wild  beast !  ** 
(Herod,  vl  114;  Suid.  s.v.  Kwatyitpos ;  Just  ii. 
9;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  comp.  Sueton.  Jul. 
68.)  [E.  E.J 

CYNAETHUS.    [  Cina  kth  v&.  "J 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (KwaVn, 
KoVa,  Kvrra),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
Illyrian  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  b.  c.  336.  [Amyntas,  No.  3.J 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
band,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langams, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  B.  c  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Pcrdiccas 
and  Antipater,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit.  In  B.  c.  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying- place. 
(Arr.  A  nab.  L  5,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap.AUxn.  xiii  p.  557,  c;  Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  xiil 36.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNISCA  (Kurf<rica),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  §  1.)  Pausanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhnps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses,  —  the  work  of  A  pel  las. 
[Apbllar]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus. 
v.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  bad  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platanistas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  §  1.1  [A.  H.  C.J 

CYNO.  [Cyrus.] 

CYNOBELM'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  capital  of  whoso 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mul- 
don.)  He  was  the  father  of  Caractncus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  20,  21  ; 
Suet  Col.  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (IfW/rrfO,  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomedc,  and  brother  of  Hyo- 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  bis  brother  Argnlus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
far  from  the  Scias.  ( Paus.  iii.  1 .  §  3,  1 3.  §  1 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orttt. 
447.)  [L.  S.j 

CYNOSU'RA  (K«/ro<roi^<£),  an  Idacan  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hvgin.  Pout.  A  sir.  ii.  2;  Arat. 
Z'suca.  35  ;  Serv.  ad  Vify.  Gtorg.  i.  246.)  [L.  S.J 
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CYPRIAN  US. 


CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (Korfi'a  and 
Kfolief),  surname  a  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  mount  Cynthus 
in  the  inland  of  Delos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
Hymn  in  Del.  10;  Hor.  Cam.,  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucan,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNULCUS.  [Carnbur.) 

CYNUS  (KwVot),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodoedocus  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ix.  23.  $  4 ; 
Euttath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (ftfrovpos),  a  ton  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonists  from  A  rgos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Argolis  and  Laconia.  (Pans, 
iii.  2.  §3.)  [L.S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kinrdpurvot),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
n  son  of  Telephus,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Silvan  us.  When  he  bad  inadvertently 
killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seiaed  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met.  z.  120,  Ac;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  64,  680, 
Eclog.  x.  26,  Georg.  u  20.)  Another  Cvparissns 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Hoim.  It.  ii. 
519.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO*OENES  (Kwrpfo,  Ktnrpu,  KtnrprytfrcM, 
),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  ( Horn.  II.  v. 
4i8;  Pind.  01.  i.  120,  xt.  125,  PftA.  iv.  383; 
Tibull.  iii.  3-  34 ;  Hor.  Qtrm.  i.  3.  1.)  [U  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  TH  A  SCI  US.  ThU  cele- 
brated prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  born,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St  Jerome  and  Lactantius  as- 
sure us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  A.  o.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Thascius  Cabcii.kjs  Cypriancjb.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [Novatus]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  n.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  (Epist.  xiv  ),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  n.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active 
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with  his  clergy  concerning  various  matters  sf  dis- 
cipline, much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  by 
the  fierce  controversies  which  arose  with  regard  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Lapti  or  apostates,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  their  guilt, 
were  designated  Stu-ri/kaii,  or  Tkttnncmti*  or  AsW- 
tatici,  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ccticMa»UcJ 
privileges.  Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  instructions,  always  ma- 
nifested a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  course; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianus,  who  maintained 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  bad  given  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  penitero-. 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  not 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  until  God 
should  have  granted  peace  to  his  servants.  No- 
vatus and  Felicissimus,  taking  advantage  of  thr*j 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  faction 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Lapa. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felicissimus  his  deacon 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  dio- 
cesan, who  in  his  turn  caused  Felicissimus  to  be 
excommunicated  ;  while  the  latter,  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  sentence,  associated  with  himself 
five  seditious  presbyters,  who  breaking  off  in 
open  schism,  elected  Portunatus,  one  of  their  own 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  an  epis- 
tle to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  announcing  their 
choice.  This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  to  pieces; 
Cornelius  refused  to  listen  to  their  representations, 
their  supporters  gradually  dropped  off,  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  was  rudely  snapped  asunder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Novatus, 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  a.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  cause  «rf 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  the 
views  of  Novatianus.  Scarcely  were  these  trou- 
bles happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  once  more  se- 
curely seated  in  his  chair,  when  fresh  disturbances 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonious  contest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [Corkrxii's  ; 
Novatianus]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  former 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carti.a^, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  was  acknowled^-d 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  the  re^uih 
of  June,  A.  D.  252,  began  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  persecution  of  Gallus,  but  which 


originated  in  an  unauthorized  popular  movement 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  in 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  on  account  of 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  this 
occasion,  as  formerly,  the  mob  of  Carthage  loudly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Cornelius  was  ba- 
nished to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  died  en  the 
14th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lucius  suf- 
fered martyrdom  a  few  months  afterwards  (5th 
March.  253),  Africa  remained  comparatively  un- 
disturbed, and  the  political  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Aerailianas 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  which 
continued  uninterrupted  for  nearly  four  years.  Hnt 
in  proportion  as  there  was 
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di*ord  waxed  hot  within.    The  never  ending  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  the  Lapsi  were  vcxatiously 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thousand  embarrass- 
ing forms;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regtird  to 
the  age  at  which  infants  might  receive  baptism ; 
aud  la«tly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  rebaptizing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  Ix-gnu  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.    He  steadfastly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
wn*  essential  to  Christianity ;  that  no  Christianity 
eooJd  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrament  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  nets  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  n.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rome.   The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause,    Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
rai  banished  by  Paternus  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  D.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.    After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
aith  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
"ery  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  go- 
vernor, Galerius  Maximus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.     Conscious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
failed  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
because  be  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.    It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
nude  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
prsetorium  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  laboured,  his  zeal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  life  that 
influence,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limit*  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  had  established  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.    His  correspondence  pre- 


sents us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  works 
of  so  many  early  controversialist*.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lapsi  was  such  a*  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  ho 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  hi*  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vaiu  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibit*  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  hi*  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  bis 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  declamat  ion  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprians  works : — 

1.  De  Gratia  Dei  liber,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Donatus,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  nave  been  converted  at  tho 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
a.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  it* 
author  into  the  church.  It  depict*  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  faith  a*  contrasted  with 
the  grossness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though frequently  placed  among  the  Epistle*  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserve*  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idoluntm  Vanitate  libtry  written  in  A.  D. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  pre.-by- 
ter,  is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  points  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.      1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  kings,  that  in,  mere  mortal  men,  to  the 
rank  of  divinities,  the  impotence  of  snch  imaginary 
powers,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  science  of  augury. 
2.  The  Unity  of  Qod.  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  his  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  Epitt.  ad  Magnum  Oral. 

3.  Tettimoniorum  advrrtus  Jmlaeot  libri  tret. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  books,  nnd  illustrated  by  re- 
marks and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
God  ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian 'a  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jerome  (DiaL  I.  adv.  Pelag.)  and 
by  Augustin.  {Contra  duos  EpisL  Pelag.  iv.  8, 
10.) 

4.  De  Ditriplina  et  Habit*  Virgin  urn  liber, 
written  in  A.D.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
tations of  Tertullian,  **  De  Virginibus  velandis," 
"  De  Habitu  Mulierum,"  Ac,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
drees  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  an 
encomium  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indi- 
gencies. This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
\ EpisL  ad  Demetriad.  et  Etutoch.)  and  by  Augus- 
tin (de  Doctrine  Ckritti,  iv.  21). 

5.  De  UnituU  Ecdesiae  Guholieae  lilxr,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  o.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  bv 
the  pretensions  of  Novation  us,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
brut  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Aognstin  (c  Crttcon.  ii.  33 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  Epitt.  51 ). 

ii.  De  lxtpsit  /ifier,  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
ju*tice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  rcadmission  of  fallen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hitt.  Ecd.  vi.  33),  by  Au- 
gustin (de  Adult.  Conj.  i.  25).  and  by  Pontius 
(  fit.  Cyprian).    See  also  Cyprian,  Epitt.  51. 

7.  De  Oratione  Dominica  liber,  written  about 
*■  it.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  **  De  Ora- 
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tione,**  contains  a  lengthened  commentary  on  each 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  accompanied 
by  remarks  upon  prayer  in  general,  aad  upon  the 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  those  who  ihu* 
approach  the  throne  of  God.  This  work  is  highly 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentary  on  S:. 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  places  (e.  g.  >i* 
Don.  pertev.  2),  bv  Cassiodorus  (Dirin.  InttiL  191, 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyprian,  while  antone 
moderns,  Barth  pronounces  it  one  of  the  ngS^u 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latinity.  ( Adrtr-. 
Iviii.) 

8.  De  Mortalitate  liber,  written  in  a.  d.  "2x\ 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pestileuor 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  ravaged  the  m^t 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  oosjht  t-> 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  lino?  t  < 
him  it  was  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  beginnnt? 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustin  (.<«/«■. 
Julian,  ii.),  and  elsewhere, 

9.  Ad  Demetrianum  liber,  also  written  in  a.  n. 
252.  Deraetrianus,  proconsul  of  Africa.  atA-.is 
op  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  (mine  ard 
plague  under  which  the  world  w;w  at  this  lift- 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  wb» 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  (V 
prian  here  replies,  that  the  Gentiles  thenrseb<-» 
were  much  more  the  cause  of  these  disasters,  by 
neglecting  the  worship  of  the  only  tree  God  wi 
cruelly  persecuting  his  followers.  It  is  quoted  ly 
Lactantius  (Divin.  InttiL  v.  1,4),  by  Jerome  (A-'r. 
Map.},  and  by  Pontius.  (  ViL  Cyprian.) 

10.  De  Exhortation*  MartnrU,  a  letter  addressed 
to  Fortunatus  in  a.  d.  252,  during  the  penecotmi 
of  Gallus,  on  the  reasonableness,  the  duty,  and  tS<- 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitation  of  a  treatise  w 
the  same  subject  by  Tertullian.  This  piece  hs« 
been  by  some  persons  erroneously  attributed  i" 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  acknoi 


the  undoubted  production  of  Cvprian. 

1 1.  De  G,ere  et  EJectnotnwu)  liber,  on  the  dutv 
of  almsgiving,  written  according  to  some  cntio  to- 
wards the  close  of  a.  n.  254,  while  others  supp-* 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  hebeic 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epistle  (lxii.)  addre**< 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Nmnidian  bishops  who  had 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  t> 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  brethren  * 
had  l>cen  carried  off  "and  were  kept  in  slavery  t ; 
the  Moors.    It  is  named  under  the  above  title  U 
AugUfclin  (Contra  duos  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  4),  *n& 
Jerome  (Ad  PammadL),  as  a  discourse  *  I>e  Aliw 
ricordia." 

12.  De  Bono  Paticntiae  liber,  written  aboet  a.  k 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  m  «*' 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  bv  Austin  (frMr» 
duos  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontius.   (  V*.  ty 


prian.) 

13.  De  Zelo  et  Lirore,  written  in  a.  d.  25«,  «i 
the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cypriif 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  "on  the  rebspw"  - 
of  heretics,  was  at  it*  height,  exhorting  Christ*-- » 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  to  cbenth 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each  other.  I» 
is  quoted  bv  Augustin  (de  Iiojdum.  Parr.  4).  '? 
Jerome  (In  rp.adOal.c  5),  and  by  Pontius.  { >  " 
Cyprian. ) 

14.  Epu&Ja*.  In  addition  to  the  shew  vr 
poscess  a  series  of  eighty- one  official  letters,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cypnsn.  iu- 
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doting  a  few  addressed  to  himself  or  to  hin  clergy. 
Thi*  collection  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  th«  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
character,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself,  but 
from  the  lively  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affair*,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  researches.    Our  limits  pre- 
clude os  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
tbese  documents ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, general  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
aboTe  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Noratus  and  Folicissimus,  the  schism 
of  Novation ua,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re- 
uniting of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratites  (Kjx'sL  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  De  Gratia 
Dei,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
(veiled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
tiy  Haluae,  which,  however,  arc  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  following  works  arc  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfactory  evidence  at  the  foregoing  . — 

1.  De  Speetaeulis  liber. 

2.  De  hnule  Martyrii  ad  Moysen  et  Maximum 
ft  crterca  Chnfetsore*. 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
tx-ahng  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  same  age,  arc  now  re- 
ected  by  all : — 

1.  Ad  Novatianum  Ilaereticum,  quod  Lapsis  S}>es 
Veniaa  non  sit  denegondo,  ascribed  by  Erasmus  to 
Cornelius.  2.  De  Ditcipiina  et  bono  Pudidtiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 
3.  De  Aleatoribus.  4.  De  Montibus  Sina  et  Sum 
contra  Judaeos.  5.  Orotic  pro  Afartyribus — 
Uratio  in  Ltie  Passionis  suae  et  Confessio  S.  Cypri- 
aui,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  De  Rebaptismate.  7.  De  Cardinalibus  Christi 
Op$ribu$i  now  recognised  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.  8.  De  Singuiaritate  Cleri- 
c>rum.  9.  In  Symbolum  Apostolicum  Expositio. 
The  work  of  Rufinus,  10.  Adversus  Judaeos  qui 
Christum  inx-cuti  sunt.  11.  De  Jtevelatiotte  Capitis 
B.  Jo.  Baptistae  :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
UicFrankish  king  Pepin.  12.  De  Duplici  Afar- 
tyrio,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks  ! 
13.  De  Duodecim  Abusionibus  Saeculu  14.  Dis- 
porilio  Comae.  \5.De  Pascha  Computus,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  found  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Genesis,  Sodoma,  Ad  Senatorem.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
(iennadios  to  Snlvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Parisian  M.S.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
li*l.op  of  Alcria,  by  Sweynheym  and  Panuartx, 
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1471,  fol.  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Rasle,  from  the  press  of  Frobcn,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editions  are— 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  fol.,  mid  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Annates  Cyprianiei  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Rremen,  1C90,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  DUsertationes  Cyprianicue  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1 684,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Bnluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  is  hence  stvled 
Maranus,  Paris,  fol.  172C.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modern  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Ia» 
Gere,  Bib'iotheque  [fmrerseiU,  vol.  xii.  p.  208 — 
378 ;  by  Tillemont,  Ale  moires  EecUsiastujues,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  76 — 459  ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluze.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself,  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annates  Cyprianiei  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schocno- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  his  Bibl.  Pat  rum.  Lot 
voL  i.  pp.  80—100  (c  iii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Dissertationes 
Cyprianicae  of  Dodwell. 

Compare  also  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  et  inf.  JmI.  i. 
p.  444 ;  Funccius,  de  L.  L.  reg.  senect.  ex.  §  19 ; 
Schrock,  Kirchengescht.  i.  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
de. ;  Lumper,  Ilistor.  Theolog.  Crit.  pars  xL  p.  58, 
&c ;  Walch,  Bibliotheca  Patristica,  ed.  Dan* ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Folly  c.  1 6  ;  Milmon,  Hi*tor$ 
of  Christianity,  iL  p.  246 ;  Rettberg,  Those  Ciicil. 
Cyprian  dargestelli  nock  seinem  Leben  und  Wirier/, 
Gbtting.  1831 ;  Poole,  Life  and  Times  of  Cyj>riun% 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R,] 

CY'PSELUS  (K*>*oi),  a  son  of  Acpytus, 
father  of  Merope  and  father-in-law  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3,  viii.  5.  §$  4,  8,  29. 
§4.)  [L.  S.1 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Coencus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 1 7.  *  2,  and  c.  18)  de- 
scribes Cypsclus  as  a  descendant  of  Mela*,  who  wns 
a  native  of  (Jonusa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypsclus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadne. 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchmdae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  somo 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bncchiadae  were  in- 
formed of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re- 
solved for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  But  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
f»r  thin  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smiles  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterward*,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  hut  they  now  could 
n»t  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (*ud*A.ii),  from  which  be  derived 
hi*  name,  Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchindae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot  Polit.  v.  8, 
&c.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  th* 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dis|iense  with  a 
lw>dy-guard.  (Aristot.  PtJU.  v.  9  ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bmnze  palm-tree  (Plut.  Ct/wr.  Sept. Sap.  2\^Symp. 
(jH't<M.  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pny  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  (Stntb.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378  ;  com  p.  Pseud.  Aristot.  Ot-eott.  ii.  2  ;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  a.  r.  KiJd/sAoi.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  B.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17,  Sec.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchindae,  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Com p. 
M nller,  Arxkaeol.  d.  KursU  §  57.  2,  Ac. ;  Thiersch, 
JCpodL  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRETNE  (Kvrfrri),  a  daughter  of  Hypseus 
or  Peneius  by  Cblidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaeua.  (Pind.  Pylh, 
ix.  5,  dec,  ;  Apollon,  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Diod.  iv. 
HI ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus  Nomius  and  Argacus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Ar]8Takl-h.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollo     5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  T  re  belli  us  Pollio 
[Aurkoluk],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  ago  be 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus  was  slain  by 
his  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime,   Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that 


CYRILLC5. 

!  events  took  place  after  the  defeat  tad  eaptvtr  pf 
Valerianus  (a.  d.  260)  ;  but  our  only  authurit* 
expressly  asserts  that  the  death  of  the  usurer 

I  happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  his  naith 
to  the  East  (a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  tint  stst^ 
ment  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  published  by 
Goltxius  and  Mcdiobarbus  are  rejected  by  nunit- 
matologitu  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (TrebelL 
Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.l)  [W.  R.] 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeco-Rnman  jurist.  *tt 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  Jwtisiu 
were  formed.    From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilica 
(viL  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  Unissued 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (to  vAarsj,  Rriz. 
ad  Thtopk.  p.  1246,  <S  17).    He  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  cited  by  \)tt 
name  t*&i£ — a  word  which  does  not  mean  an  alpha- 
betical register,  or  index  in  the  modem  saw. 
{lias.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)    Some  hare  thought  that, 
as  f*8i{  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles  so  vXiros  means  an  rxtet*o>J 
commentary  or  paraphrase ;  while  Hugo  (R.  R.  C. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  liira,  thit 
»AdVot  and  Mi|  are  used  synonomously,  the  latter 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  Glossat  Xcmkm  by 
jpfiiirti*.    Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  with  Ste- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  name 
lyincfvrns.  (lias.  Hi.  p.  415.)  On  the  autaantT 
of  Ant.  Augustinus  Suarei  (S'atiL  Basil  §  1$) 
cites  Matt.  Bios  tares  (im  Prat/.  Symtap.)  to  shf» 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  car'  irrr«|uw; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Bkutarcs  published  br 
Beveridge  (Synodicon*  ii.),  the  name  of  CyriEi* 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.  Cyrfllm 
also  commented  upon  the  Code,  ( Has.  iii.  pp.  t»«.t, 
61.)    Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast!  « 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinions  are  embo- 
died in  the  text.  (lias.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  /fas.  W 
p.  410.)    He  does  not  appear  to  have  commeivd 
upon  the  Novells ;  and  Reix  (ad  Jlcopk  pp.  W\ 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  and  >f- 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a.  D.  55a,  *l™ 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.    In  B*».  T 
225  is  a'  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  tbe  1*« 
de  Innffirioso  Trstamcnto  as  it  existed  before  it 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  council 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  beeu  igw 
rant  of. 

C.  K.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  ver* 
two  jurisU  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  wa*  sn>.«; 
the  preceptors  of  the"  jurist*  tliat  nourished  in  ti» 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  m-as  anxm<  tbr 
jurists  that  nourished  in  the  period  imnWotr  i 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Corpus  Jm  nt.  [Hu. 
J.  G.  H.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ih.  §  14,  5,  c)  Zacaa.™ 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  there  *cnr  t*» 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  statement  * 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  CyrUloa  is  re- 
ferred to  (if  Zachariae  properly  expresses 
meaning)  in  Bus.  i.  pp.  503,  646  (ed.  Heiobarf;. 
in  both  of  which  passages  be  is  designated  by  t*? 
honourable  title  Hcros.  In  the  passage,  p  <>*f> 
Heros  Patricius  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jus- 
tinian, seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast}  to  a.'> 
Cyrillus  44  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  w«ii  " 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous  and  the  bi*b-fle^ 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  be  the  Scfrola»:'» 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  ZacSaria* 
presses  what  he  intends)  who,  in  Bos.  i.  p.  » 
(ed.  Heimbach),  cites  Stepbanus  his  couternpw*y 
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and  brother-commentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Zachariae  in  this  hypothesis  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
i»  to  be  observed,  that  in  Bus.  L  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyrillus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
de  Pwtit.) 

In  ftu.  iii.  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot.),  Cyrillus  is 
represented  as  quoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Conmenus  (a.  d.  1081  — 1118),  and,  in  Bus.  v.  p. 
451  and  vii.  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  editum 
o(  Cyrillus,  which  is  supposed  by  Aucmani  and 
1'ohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Aurmani  (BUJ.  Jur.  Orient,  ii.  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  (tul  Smite*.  Notit.  Ikuil.  p.  69, 
n.  a)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurists  which  arc  appended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  mode,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.   (Ileimbach,  de  Basil.  OriJ.  p.  31.) 

The  fragments  of  Oraeco- Roman  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Kuhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leydcn  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Mcermanu'ft  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  (itmmte  Xomicae,  of  which  Labb£  made 
«  collection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817),  are  Glossaries  which 
have  l#en  commonly  attributed  to  I'hiloxenus  and 
Cyrillus.    Reix  (ml  Thmpk.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  I'hiloxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  (Inst.  Jnr.  Rum.  prir.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.      [J. T.U.J 
CYRILLUS  (KuptKKosp  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
«m  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.    To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
*cope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
hi  to  through  an  unquiet  life.    Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  v  indie  liveliest,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  seal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
f'»n»ti ttited  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
aggrandiscmcnt,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.    Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  rity.    He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
•aid  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christiana,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered  it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
°f  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  their 
to»hop,  of  all  he  had.  (HiUor.  EccUs.  vii.  7  ) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nes- 
torius, bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  scenes, 
resulting  from  this  jK-rsevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  bad  Wn  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  faith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone,  Cyril's  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  Lompon,  a  presbyter  of  tho 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Mariuia  ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it  The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius;  though,  from 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Kastcrn  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himself.  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  I).  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Ncstorius's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestinc's  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
Rut  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Epheaua,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical council,  which  was  held  a.  d.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  Tho  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  tho  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
|  the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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eastern  bishops,  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  members;  bat  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Nestorius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  I,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  the 

other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyrils  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperors  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt 
In  a.  d.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
p*acc  In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  faith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril.  He  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  Uttle  while. 
Hut  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
lu  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  his 
death,  a.  d.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  Catholic  faith.    But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.    His  learning 
was  considerable  According  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.    He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.     Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unaminble 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light.    He  charges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  natutr  in 
t  hnst;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius  a  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ.     Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  against  him  which  cannot  easily 
he  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
•»pny.  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
t  Wh  f^u?  I0  C^  doc»  not  deny  the  fact 
[iZr    t  h!nkl1  U  Credible  and  inconsistent 

works  «L  Jr  8  *cno?I»  a™  therefore  his  exegctiad 

the  charecferisUc^  WOTt^  Tb^  develop 
if  ProneneM  ^  'v^, °f.the  E^Ptian  ^nd, 
-cumte  concept^ S^"*"  tha"  10  clw  *nd 
to  be  distinguished    ii°  to  points  requiring 

W  Photius  (Cod  4<n  18  thus  characterised 
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a«V»f  «ol  tlf  dtdfowror  t&ia*  Utet*<?i*mt  col 
oiov  \t\va4rn  *a)  to  fOrpw  iwtpopmva  ni*ni. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  mare  florid  than 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  elegance. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  rugged  ness.  Cyril's  extant  works  are  the 
following: — 

Glaphyra  (u  e.  polished  or  highly-wrought  com- 
mentaries) on  the  Pentateuch.    This  work  ss» 
peared  at  Paris  in  Latin,  1«05  ;  and  was  after* 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Scbott, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adoration  and  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  in  17  books. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
This  was  separately  published  in  Greek  and  Lsaa 
at  Ingolstadt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  books. 

A  treatise  (thesaurus)  concerning  the  holy  mJ 
consubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  concerning  the  holy  nnd  coo- 
substantial  Trinity.  To  these  a  compendion  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  it. 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the 
of  the  only- begotten,  the  other  proving  that  Const 
is  one  and  the 
taken  with  the 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-bepnttrj. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  wsnuag. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  versioo  of 
Mercator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject. 

A  treatise  concerning  the  right  faith,  addmsrd 
to  the  emperor  Theodosiu*.  It  begins  with  the 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  wore  publish^ 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topics.  The  la*: 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  is  only  in  Lstin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  others,  by 
Nestorius,  Acacius,  John  of 
bishop  of  Rome,  &c,  &c 

Five! 


taJSS}    IUC  V*ft>M*2*     U1V«  ft*<*v    hhp»    v/"«  ■ 1 

Lord.  These  dialogues,  when 
preceding,  make  the  eighth  aui 


and  Latin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chapters  or  ana- 
themas. 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chapters,  in  > 
tion  to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the 

An  apology  addressed  to  the  em| 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  o.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  a.  D.  4331 

A  treatise  against  the  Antl 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by 
of  **  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Diodoros  asd 
Theodoras."  Fragments  of  this  work  are  fuuad 
in  the  Acta  of  Synods.  (5  Collat.  5.)  Gtansdia* 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Synagogue,  and  concerning  the 
faith  against  heretics.  Ephrem  of  Antioch  " 
of  a  treatise  on  i 


ni|ias*ibility  and  another 


suffering.  Eustratius  of  Constantinople  ctt*s  a 
fragment  from  Cyrils  oration  against  those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  offer  up  petitions  ft**  •** 
as  have  slept  in  the  faith.  Nineteen  bcculw*  « 
Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  C«r- 
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drrios,  at  Antwerp,  1648,  8vo„  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  bat  it  has  bceu  a»cerUined  that  they  belong 
to  Orig?n,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scialac,  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg, 1604,  4 to.  Cyril's  works  were  published  in 
Latin  by  George  of  Trcbixond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  volumes  ;  by  Uentinnus  Hervetus  at  Paris,  1573, 
1605,  2  Tola.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Aubert,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  tlistor. 
RccUs.  Tii.  17,  13,  15;  Fabric.  IiiUiotk.  Oraet. 
vol.  viii. ;  Pagi  in  Baronius  s  AnnaL  an.  412; 
BoAoagc,  AnnaL  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  BAlio- 
ihbjm  de*  Autettr*  EccU».  vol.  iv.  ;  Tillemont, 
Afc  moire*,  rol.  xir.  ;  Cave,  Histor.  Literur.  vol  i., 
Oxford,  1740;  Lardner,  Work*,  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Walch,  Historie  der  Ket- 
wws,  to),  v.,  and  Historie  der  Kirehenta mtnlu wr;, 
p.  275,  &c.  ;  Schrdck,  Kirchengack icJite,  vol 
xviii.  ;  Keander,  Allyem.  Kirchengeachichte,  vol.  ii. 
part  3 ;  Murdock's  Motkeim,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler, 
Tejrt  Book  of  I'Jcdes.  Hist.,  translated  by  Cunning- 
ham,  vol.  i. ;  Ouerike,  Handbook  der  Kirckengea- 
ckickte*  funf'te  Auflcujc,  vol.  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson's 
Sxmi  Hermeneutic*,  p.  145,&c.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KifuMos),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jaau- 
*ai.km,  was  probably  born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Maximus  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.    When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino.    It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  for  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.    Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Cacsareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.    The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  faitli  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  amsulmtomtiut 
w>th  Him.    During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
*as  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  out  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  steadfast  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
*ale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  afterwards  fame  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.    The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
°f  the  appeal.    After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.    There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
shop, and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 


people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuceia,  consisting  of  more  than  1 60  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  he  refused.    The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.    But  his  persevering  adversary  in- 
named  the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople  ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.    On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.    Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens's  reign,  be  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.    On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Cacsareia  ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Gclasius,  his  sister's  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.    On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with   schisms,  heresies,  and  moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nysaa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.    Cyril  wns  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.    It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.    His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (KaTUxfaiif  <p*r tropin**),  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptised  ( nvxrrayuyucal  tm-rnxjvM 
*pot  rods  vtofwrlffTovs).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen are  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church ; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorical ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  (de  Script.  Ecd.  Ant.  vol.  L  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Seini-Anan,  and 
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that  after  the  Nicene  creed  had  been  generally 
adapted,  he  approved  of  and  embraced  its  dogmas. 
Epiphanius  speaks  in  express  terms  of  his  Semi* 
A  nanism,  and  even  Tonttee  acknowledges  the  fact 
His  coldness  towards  the  Nicenians  and  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Eusebians,  give  colour  to  this  opinion. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  works  are  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  v.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
1589.  and  his  Catechescs  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8ro. ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevotius  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
I-Atin  at  Paris  in  1608,  4 to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Pctavius  at  Paris,  1 6*2*2,  fol.  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prevotius's  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  foL, 
along  with  the  works  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Millet,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford,  1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL  The 
preface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Cyril.  (See  Touttee 's 
preface;  Cave's  Hutoria  I. iteration  vol.  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  Ktrchengrxkkkte, 
vol.  xii.  p.  343,  &c ;  Theodoret,  Hittor.  Eecle- 
stoat,  libh.  ii.  and  v. ;  Tilletnont,  Ecciet.  Mem.  voL 
viii. ;  Guerike,  Hundburk  der  Kinhenyenchu-htey 
vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  funfle  Auflage;  Mur- 
dock'a  Motkeim,  voL  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)     [S.  D.] 

CYRJLLUS  (KiSp<AAos),  of  Scythopolia,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  a.  d. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
chius  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum*  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published 
by  ('otelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  A/onu- 
menta  Ecdaiae  Graecaey  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Sahas, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  w«i» 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius's  Mottumenta,  vol.  iiL  p.  220.  (Cave,  Hit- 
tor.  Literar.  voL  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.J 

CYRNUS  (Kvoroj),  two  mythical  per*onngcs, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cyrnus  or 
Cyrne  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Serv.  ad  Vitg. 
Edog.  ix.  30;  Herod.  L  167),  and  the  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cyrnus,  a  town  in 
Caria.    (DUl.  v.  60.)  [L8.]  | 
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CYRRHESTES.  [AndrosiccsCyrshi*tw.] 

CYRSILUS  (KsprfAof).  1.  An  Ataeaaw, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  adustd  kit 
countrymen  to  remain  snd  submit  to  the  fereigs 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyrsilo*,  toge- 
ther with  his  wife  and  children,  was  stoned  to 
death  bv  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Corxm.  p.  '296; 
Cic.  de  Qf.  iii.  1 1.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Strsbo  (xL 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  who  afterward* 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  [LS.] 

CYRUS  thb  Elder  (Kipos  i  svAamt  or 
6  wporcoos),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  mo*t  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,-  both  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  sad 
because  it  forms  the  epoch  at  which  sacred  sad 
profane  history  become  connected  :  but  it  is  sho 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  bat  aba 
from  the  fables  and  romances  with  which  it  srss 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perrene- 
nesa  of  modem  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  RoQin  sad 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  tht 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  on 
notions  of  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  etubelLUhed  by  those  of 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  immug 
(oi  fiovXifitm  <rifan>vr  ri  wtpi  Kvpoe),  and  h.»d  te 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stones  sal 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  aocoaat 
given  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  troth  (vtV 
eoera  Afyeir  K&yor,  i.  95).    Nevertheless  hi*  nsf 
rative  is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  <m 
fabulous  tales.    The  authorities  of  Ctestos,  crea 
the  royal  archives,  were  doubtless  corrupted  ia  s 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  errors 
during  another  half  century.    Xenophon  does  sot 
pretend,  what  some  modern  writers  have  pretended 
for  him,  that  his  CyropaoJeta  is  anything  mare  than 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  framework  of  true  his- 
tory from  the  fiction :  and  even  if  we  could  da 
this,  we  should  hare  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  informs: 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.    No  idea  can  be  more  fslUekm* ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  there, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  censures,  bat 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hi*r 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  who*e  faux-  he  *>pirwi 
to  emulate  ?   And  even  if  Xenophon  was  a*  we  of 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified,  at  s 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  bis  purpose. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  and  means  of  information,  it  s 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  bate  been 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  fa*«mr 
of  Herodotus.    But  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Script  t.  re 
than  that  of  Herodotus.    This  is  a  hasty  ass- up- 
turn, and  in  truth  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  are  so  brief,  that  tbey  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  authorities,  la 
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the  accounts  of  the  modern  Persian  writers  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false- 
hood. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows:  In 
the  year  b.  c.  594,  Astyages  succeeded  his  father, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offspring 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Astyages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it.  Harpagus,  moved  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself,  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  Astyages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
not  yet  called  Cyrus.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
A  gradates,  'AypeM  njj.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  true  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the 
boys  chose  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembares,  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter's  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magi  ana,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
bad  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyras  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
moat  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pagus to  form  a  party  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ing organized  his  conspiracy,  Haquigus  sent  a 
l«tter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  bim  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages,  and  promising  that  the 
Medes  should  desert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
armed  the  Medes,  but  was  so  infatuated  (StttfAo- 
€t}t  icZr)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
**  forgetting,"  says  Herodotus,  **  how  he  had  treat- 
ed him."  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medes  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of . 
the  army  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having  | 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fitfht  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  in  b.  c  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logers.  (African,  ap.  Euseb.  I*raep.  Evan,  x.  10; 
Clinton,  Fast.  /Jell.  ii.  s.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance    (Xen.  A  nab.  iiL  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  b.  c.  [Croesus  ] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonics  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  Dut  Cyrus,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  roust  prej)are  for 
the  worst.  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  bad  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian ;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Harpa- 
gus; Pactyks.]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel. 
[Labynbtuh.]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table ;  and  for  his 
drink  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Gyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ba- 
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bylonians,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  it, 
so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  («V  «dwo0«i'ij©-i),  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  river  unguarded. 
This  was  in  a.  c.  638. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Assyrians,  he  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  Massagetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes.  Cyrus  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple ;  but  she  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  slain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
n.  c.  629.    (Clinton,  F.  If.  vol.  ii.  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.    At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, A  sty  ages  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  A  my  t  is,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  himself.    When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Ocbaras,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  father, 
and  married  his  daughter  A  my  t  is,  baring  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  falsehood.    [A sty- 
auks.]    Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
upon  the  Bnctriana,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
nim,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amytis.    He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacne,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.   He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen.  c  6 ;  Croksus.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Strabo  nlso  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sncae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.    He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represent*  Cyrua  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather's 
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court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cvnxnres,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astvages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nothing ; 
as  making  wnr  u|>on  Babylon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxarcs,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxarcs  ;  and  nt  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrns  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
»'  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 
Diodorus  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  Hero- 
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dotus;  but  he  says,  that  Cyrus  was  takes  prisoner 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  mesnung  To- 
myris), and  that  she  crucified  or  implied  him. 

Other  variations,  not  worth  specifying,  are  given 
by  the  chronographers  and  compilers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  of  Cynu 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life  are  nui 
out  with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  the  detkrere- 
ment  of  Astyages,  the  conquest  of  the  Lydiaa  and 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  matter 
of  all  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  his  death  in  a  battle 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  wished  to 
subdue.    His  acquisition  of  the  Median  empire 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  conquest.  Hero- 
dotus expressly  states,  that  Cyrus  had  a  large 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellion,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  nation  vo- 
luntarily received  him  as  their  king.    This  vat 
very  natural,  for  besides  the  harshness  of  the 
government  of  Astyages,  Cyrus  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Medea  were  effmiaate, 
and  the  Persians  were  hardy.     The  kingdeo, 
remained,   as   before,   the   united  kingdom  of 
u  the  Medes  and  Persians,**  with  the  difference, 
that  the  supremacy  was  transferred  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter ;  and  then  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  Persian  est  pin:, 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spoken  of  at 
Medea.    If  Cyrus  had  quietly  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  change.    The  mere  fact  of  Cyrus  t 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enough  to  explain 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus's  cooqoestt 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confusion.  It  is  dear 
that  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Cyrus  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  latter  having 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnexsar.  It  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  which  formed 
the  Me^o- Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tribe* 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  supremacy  uf 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whether  Cynu 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  on 
Babylon,  mid  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xenop*"in 
may  have  preserved  something  like  the  tntr  mw 
cession  of  events.  That  Croesus  was  m  ailuji.  t 
with  Babylon  is  stated  aUo  by  Herodotus,  who 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  aggre«>r  rn 
the  Lydian  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  given  «f 
hia  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  bat  the  object  of 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  points  of 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Cyropaedtia* 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  value  of 
Xenophon's  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
tory at  all,  its  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  wished 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  tke 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  he  hold*  forth 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endows  with  ail 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  it 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  his  discourses 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  the  SncnUic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  Xenophon  was  capable  of 
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umleratandinR  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  represented  this  bean  ideal  of  a  phi- 
losophic king  as  the  dethroner  of  his  own  grand- 
father, as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  victim  of  bis  own  ambitious  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Oyropacdeui  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  svhould  have  recognized  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed ;  that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Tim  our  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dareius  the  Mede,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  can  he  no  other 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyazares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophon 's  Cyazares  is  the  son  of  A  sty  ages; 
Dareius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  ia  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyazares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
i*  called  Ahasuerus  in  Tobit  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareius  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  ia  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyazares  never 
cornea  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cyrus.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyazares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
was  A  sty  ages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (us  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  first  year  of  hi*  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  Regarding  tins  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon  a  state- 
ment about  Cyaxores  II.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
simply  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 


In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Artyagbs],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyazares  and  Astyages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Modes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

Mn&os  ydp  fa  6  TpMTor  •frytuvv  arparov. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 
"AAAoi  8*  tKtirou  it  cut  to'S"  tpyoy  i^ywrt. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persion  king,  Tpirot  8*  dv'  aJroO  Kvpos.  For  the 
aV  adroit  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
irpvTos.  On  the  other  band,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocmtcs,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenua,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Anabasis,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyrus's  birth  could  be 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
past-ages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Cbron.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Ezra  L  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  be  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  **  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven .  . .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  bouse 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  1 3);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  lii.  89,  160),  and 
his  fame  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  classical  writers  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasarcudae  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (A  man,  vi.  29  ; 
Plut.  Alex.  69.)  Pasargadac  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyras  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Perse polis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis,  which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  l'iisarpidae.  (Herodotus  lib.  i.;  Ctesias,  ed. 
Lion  ;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedeia  ;  Diodorus  ;  Justin  ; 
Strabo ;  and  other  ancient  authors  ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
I lelL  i.  ii.  supplements ;  Heeren,  Idem  (  A  static Re- 
scarches)  ;  Schlosser,  Unic.  Getckieh.  d.  alt  Welt  ; 
H«kh,  Vet.  Med.  el  Pen.  Monum.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  thb  Younobr,  the  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa- 
rysatis was  appointed  by  his  father  commander  (««• 
pavos  or  <rrpaTiry4%)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Mi  nor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,and  Cappadocia. 
(b.  a  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntness  of 
Callicrntidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Callicra- 
tidas ;  Lysandkr;  Tishaphebnbs.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (a.  c.  405.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  father,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissnphernes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  fur  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  father's  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mneraon  (b.  c  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  favourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  born  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enflaracd  by  information  from  Tissn- 
phernes, that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  affability 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own  ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphcrnes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  ho  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  learnt  his 
renl  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  far 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  401,  and,  having 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilida,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
dnwn  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
lMnphernea  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 


meet  him.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  tic 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxes  had  from  400.UO0 
to  a  million  of  men ;  Cyrus  had  about  100,000 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  wis  at 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Grwk 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  who  tm 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  he  himself  pressed  forord 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  era 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  tbe 
king's  body-guard.  Artaxerxes  caused  his  h*mi 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  soucht  U> 
hare  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his 
hand.  Parysatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  uv 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  her  son.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  tits 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  in 
Xenophon 's  Anabasis.  This  attempt  of  an  attbt- 
tious  young  prince  to  usurp  his  brother's  throe* 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  remits,  for  by  h 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empire 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  TV 
character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the 
brightest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  win  men's  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  Heiien.  i.  4,  5,  iL  1,  hi.  1,  -4*s*. 
i.,  Cyrvp.  viii.  8.  §  3,  Oertm.  iv.  16,  18,21; 
Ctesias,  Persia^  L  44,  49,  Fr.  IL,  lib,  liiU  hr, 
lvii.,  ed.  Lion;  ap.  Phot  p.  42,  bt  10,  43,  b.  I«, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  Fanuik.  39;  Pint 
Lyt.  4,  9  ;  Artar.  3,  6,  13 — 17;  Diod.  xiii.  7U, 
104,  xiv.  6,  1 1,  1 2,  1 9,  20,  22. )         ( P.  S-] 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  age,  is  ta« 
author  of  a  work  Tl*pl  Ateupopit  irdetw  in  tar 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators,  reprinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Walz's  Greek  Orators,  viii.  b 
38(i,  &c  Fabricius  suspects  that  the  anonyms** 
work  entitled  npo€\^uara  'Pnropud  «'r  ItsW 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric  Aft 
Graec,  vi.  pp.  102,  128;  Wall,  /.  c .  Wester- 
mann,  GcscJuchte  dcr  Grieck.  Be>edtsastktsi.  § 
104.)  [P.iM 

CYRUS(Kwpot),  the  name  of  several  physicians. 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  edition*  Synu).  s 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  err 
tury  after  Christ,  He  was  first  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  ban 
written  against  Ncstorius.  (S.  Gennadios,  * 
Illmstr.  Vir.c.  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  FUlessa,  one  of  whose  bwoV 
cines  is  quoted  by  Aetiu*  (it.  2.  91,  p.  292).  •»! 
who  attained  the"  dignity  of  Archiater.  U«  »■»» 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  oratories 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  was  first 
conferred  on  Andromachus,  the  physician  of  Ners. 
(Did.  of  Ant  ».  v.  Archiater.) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lamps****,  son  of 
Apollonian,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Arcbtatcf 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  si 
Lampsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  other  arts  of 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  thoossn* 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e.  (reckoning  the  drachn*  U> 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  farthings)  forty  pound*, 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  (Spoa,  Mtxriltm. 
Erudii.  A  ntitpiii.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabnc 
Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 34,  ed.  vet ) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  first  rentary 
B.  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  *»  bavuf 
been  the  physician  of  Li  via,  the  wifo  of  Drasw 
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Ctww,  who  afterwards  married  the  emperor 
Aaguttu.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric  /.  c.) 

& .  Cyrus,  St-,  waa  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  waa  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  During  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  wna  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  bis  medicines  as  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
a.  D.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
nnd  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and   Greek  churches.    (Acta  Sanetor.;  Menolog. 

ruccor.  ;  Bzovius,  WomencL  Sanetor.  Prt>fctsione 
Afedkor. ;  C.  B.  Carpzovius,  De  Medkis  ah  Eedu. 
pro  Sanctis  kabitu.)  [\V.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  B.  c.  52.   (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Att. 
iL  3,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  Milan.  17.)    [L.  U.] 
CYRUS,  Christiana.      1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo 
phanea.     His  poetical  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.     Under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  prnetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.    When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  n.  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's 
diapleasure.    This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.    It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosiua,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  wan  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
raid  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.    He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.    Suidus  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  iir'uncoxoi 
t<Z*  Up&»  iv  Ktrrvatltf  ttji  Qpirylas ;  but  whether 
this  means  bishop  of  Cotyacia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain.   It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  Motor.  Litem r.  vol.  i.;  Suidas,  ».  r.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  d.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libelhia  Satisfac- 
tions in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Hut  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholitc 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Heraclius  published  an  Ecthcsis  or  formula  of  faith 


drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  tbe  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
a.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfaction!*,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergiua,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  Histor.  Literar. 
vol.  i. ;  Murdock's  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  ;  Guerike's 
Handbuch,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler's  Tad-book,  by  Cun- 
ningham, voL  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Thkodoris.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
(Kvthjpa,  Kv64p*ta,  Kvftfyxdi),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  tbe  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  288 ;  Herod,  i.  105  ;  Paus.  iii.  23.  $  1  ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Ilorat.  Cam.  i.  4.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  waa 
originally  the  frecdwoman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelua,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad 
Viry.  Edog.  x.  1 ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26  ;  Plut.  Ant.  9 ;  Plin.  N.  N. 
viii.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Philox- 

KNUR.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolk- 

M  ARTS.] 

CYTISSO'RUS  (Kvrlaavpot),  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope  or  Iophosna.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  ii.  1 123,  1 149.)   [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (KiJfHrof),  a  son  of  Acncus  nnd 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Kusorus.  (Apollon.  Khod. 
i.  948 ;  Val.  Place,  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
16  ;  Conon,  Xamtt.  41  ;  Schol.  ad  Apolton.  lihod. 
1.  c.)  He  waa  king  of  the  Dolioncs  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  be 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  n  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  18  ;  Conon,  ft'arrat.  41,  who  gives 
a  different  account.)  [L.  S.] 
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DA  BAR,  the  son  of  Massugrada,  of  the  family 
of  Masinissa,  but  whote  father  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchus,  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha.  Dahar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchus  and 
Sulla.    (SalL  Jug  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (AtVrrvAoi),  the  Dactyls  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fabulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  moans 
of  fire  was  ascribed.    Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is. 
Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways ;  by 
their  number  being  five  or  ten,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rliea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (4*»  immikots)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  473  ;  Diod.  v.  64.)    Most  of  our  au- 
thorities describe  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  Dactyls.    (Diod.  xvii.  7  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon. 
lihod.  i.  i  126  ;  Strab.  L  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Rhea.   They  are  some- 
times confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes, 
Corybantes,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchines;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fathers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
bantes.   (Strab.  x.  p.  466;  SchoL  ad  Arat.  33; 
Serv.  ad  Viry.  Georg.  iv.  153.)    This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
v.  64 ;  com  p.  Arnob.  adv.  Gent,  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuits ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothrace,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciple  in  these  thing*.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Curetes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penates.  (Amob.  iii.  40.)    According  to 
A  tradition  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Slrom.  L  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  11*29;  Plin.  //.  Ar. 
vii.  57.)    Their  number  appears  to  have  originally 
ltccn  three  :  Celiuis  (the  smelter),  Damnamencuj 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  I.  c).    To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  Heracles  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  Delas.  (Kusvb. 
J'rxtep.  Evang.  x.  p.  475.)     Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cytlenus  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides    Heracles,    Paconius,  Epimedes, 
J  ami  us,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.    (Pans.  v. 
7.  %  4,  14.  §  5,  0.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
355.)    Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
scribe* them  as  the  earliest  inhabitant*  of  Crete, 
»»J  as  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 
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Minos)  from  Phrygia,  and  as  having  discovered 
the  iron  in  mount  Berecynthus.  (Diod.  v.  64 ; 
Cic  </«  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16.)  With  regard  to  tae 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyls,  they  «ecm  to  be  no 
more  than  the  mythical  representative*  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  metals 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  this  art 
is  sufficiently  great  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  u» 
invention  to  supernatural  beings.  The  orifiiui 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  was  afterwards  extended, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  vahou* 
other  things  which  arc  useful  or  pleasing  to  man  ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  motac 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhvthia, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (Plut.  oV  Mu.  S; 
Diomede*.  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Slnm. 
i.  p.  360.)  They  were  in  general  looked  upon  a 
mysterious  sorcerers,  and  are  therefore  also  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incantation 
formulae;  and  persons  when  suddenly  frightened 
used  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  DattjU  &■ 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  iln  Foe.  in  Orb.  Lm. 
30;  compare  Lobeck,  de  IJaru  Dactyiit;  Wrkker, 
Die  Aesckjd.  Trib.  p.  168,  Sic)  [!•-$-] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  br 
Varro.  (//.  R.  i.  1.  §  9.) 

DAE'DALUS  (AoiooAof).  I.  A  mythical 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writer* 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  o4 
sculpture  and. architecture,  especially  among  toe 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  early 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minos  and  of  Theseus,  be 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doubt- 
ful passage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writers  generally  represent  Dae- 
dalus as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechtheidae  (Paus.  viL  4.  §  5 ;  Plut  Tbt*.  18  ) 
Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  Inor 
time  he  lived  iu  Crete.  (Auson.  Idyll.  12;  Eusuih. 
ad  Horn.  IL  xviii.  592  ;  Paus.  viii.  51  §  J.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  him  (iv.  76—79),  he  was  the  tot  *f 
Metion,  the  son  of  EupaUuuus,  the  son  of  Erech- 
theus.  (Comp.  Plato,  /on.  p.  5*>3 ;  Paus.  viL  4. 
$  5.)  Others  make  him  the  son  of  Eupulamos,  * 
of  Palamaon.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  $  2 ;  Ilygiu.  Fab.  39, 
corrected  by  274;  Suid.  #.  r.  IlepJurof  lift* ; 
Serv.  ud  Virg.  Am.  vi.  14.)  His  mother  i« 
calh-d  Alcippe  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  9),  or  lphin^e, 
(Pherecvd.  o/>.  ShtJ.  Soph.  Ovd.  Col.  4C3),  or 
Phrasimcde.  (Schol.  adPluL  Hep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  art.  He  instructed  hi*  ki*UT*§ 
son,  Culos,  Talus,  or  Perdi.x,  who  soou  carue  t.^ 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Dae-.!.^» 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Pkkdix.]  IVm* 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagus  for  lb* 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  lis 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  M  r* 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pju* 
phae ;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  si 
C'nossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.  "(ApjJod. 
/.  r. ;  Ovid.  AtcL  viii. :  the  labyrinth  is  a  r-rtiotv, 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  from  which 
Diodorus  says  that  tliat  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(i.  97)  :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building  ever 
existed  in  Crete.  (Hdckh,  Crtta,  i.  p.  56.)  For 
his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos;  but  Pnsiphae  released  liim,  and,  as  Miao* 
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had  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dal 11*  procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son 
Icarus  (or  mode  them  of  wood ),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  bat,  as  Icarus  new  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  sea.  According  to  a  more  prosaic 
version  of  the  story,  Pasiphae  furnished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  island  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.) 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  lolaiis, 
son  of  Iphicles  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  called  AaitidKtia  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  <  iv.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Aurochs,  which  were  also  attributed  to  Iolaus. 
( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auscult.  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit,  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeua  to  Sardinia.  (Paus.  x.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
I.-; i  <  '         tin  Egypt,  the 
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moat  important  are  the  statements  of 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  (bvdnis)  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writers  explained  these  myths 
after  their  usual  absurd  plan.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
soaring  above  plain  truth*  into  transcendental  mys- 
teries, lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  fable  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Palacphatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
1 1.  §  3.)  If  these  fables  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
as  well  aa  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup- 
posed geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is, 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him  :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bethra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
named  Alabou,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigen- 
tum,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  Selinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 


arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have"  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.  ( Diod.  /.  c.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  ( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auscult.  ill  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'HKttnpiScu  vrjam. )  At  Monogissa 
in  Caria  there  was  a.  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.v.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself,  in  that  temple. 
(Diod.  i.  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  tculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  (I'criplus,  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trophonius  at 
Lebadeia :  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
Olus,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  X"r"<i 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below) :  at  Del  .  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  waa 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Dclos  wheu  she  fled  with  The- 
seus. Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argives  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Omphacc,  to  Gclos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  40.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus  a  folding  seat  (8hppor  oVAa&as)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens  (i.  27.  $  1), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (ii.  4.  $  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia (viii.  35.  $  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hesych.  $.  v.  'ludpws ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  vil  56;  Varro,  ap.  Churis.  p.  10G,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  waa  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fub.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talus  the  nephew  of  Duedalua.  [Perdi.v]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin./. c.)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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eyes  And  of  the  f»*et,  which  had  been  formerly 
closed  (<nffi»o8a,  <t*^Aij  (ri>u£#eTj««ira,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  Stcrfcfifwo'Ta),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  bands  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  sides  (*a0«ijz«'*ai  «ral  t<ut 
vAevpcur  Kf*oAAn>*«Veu,  Diod.  /.  c;  Suid.  s.  e. 

■renbiara).  In  consequence  of  these 
aents,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
( Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Mem.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  AristoL  PoliL  i.  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  images : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  Anita,  i.  3.  §  9 : 
see  further,  Junius,  Cuial.  Art.  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Plato  {Hipp.  Maj.  iii.  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
parative, and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus,  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato's 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  6  2),  wapd  tovtoiS  ii  [  VLvixoaiots]  Ktd  6  Tijf 
'ApidSrnt  x°P&**  °&  "Ofiripot  cV  'lAidot  iurt\ur\v 
irttfaaro,  iwuoywuivos  i<rr\v  iw\  Ktvteov  Kifbv. 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (Jl.  xviii. 
590—593): 

*Er  M  X°P&*  iroUtXXt  xtpinXtrrds  'A^ryvifsjT, 
Ts»  fwcAor  oldV  wot*  ivl  Km<t$  <i)p*'P 
AaiSoAoj  licKTKTtv  KaWurkoKdfup  'ApuLfyn. 

Now  the  mention  of  a  group  of  dancers  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  poet's  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  x°P°y  to  mean  a 
tori  of  dance  which  Daedalus  invented  (^foxijow), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing (Bdttigcr,  Andeuiungen^  4 6), and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  iontiv  meaning  to  make  or  manufacture.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  x°P°v  means  simply  a  place  for 
dancing;  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Aa/BoAot  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda- 
lus was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Eupalamus,  implies 
still. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  SaitaXa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  wc  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  enrliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  gods.  (Pause 
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I  vii.  22.  §  3.)    The  next  effort  was  to  express  tt» 
I  attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  which  w&i 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  image  of  the  bead, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intellectual  at- 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  basts,  sad 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  kmg  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  had  attained  to 
the  highest  perfection.    But  there  were  some  da- 
ties  for  the  expression  of  whose  attributes  the  bnt 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  human  ngnm 
was  required.    In  the  earliest  attempts  toexK-ute 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  as 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  it 
I  They  were  ornamented   with  real  drapery  and 
bright  colours.    It  was  to  such  works  espeoaflr, 
that  the  name  talSaXa  was  applied,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pausanias  (ix*  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  that 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  born  at 
Athens.    The  accuracy  and  the  cxprevion  of  such 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limited  skill 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  strikingly  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religious  laws  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.    The  period  rvpre- 
sented  by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  which 
such  forms  were  first  broken  through,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  statues,  accompanied,  as  such  a  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  s  gnat 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.    The  period 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fable* 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  questions  and 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle.   The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art.  (See  especially 
Diod.  i  97.)    But,  without  hazarding  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Daeda- 
lian style  of  sculpture.    The  remains  called  Cyclo- 
pean give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  archi- 
tecture.   The  Daedalian  style  of  art  continued  ts 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c,  and  the  artists  of  that  long  pe- 
riod were  called  Dacdalids,  and  claimed  an  acuaJ 
descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  well-knnsn 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa- 
milies.   This  genealogy  was  carried  down  a«  i>'^ 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dsr- 
dalid.    The  most  important  of  the  Daedalids  be- 
sides his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Talus  or 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenus  whom  son* 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  1). 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Paus.  L  2b'.  §  5),  Learchasaf 
Rhegium(Paus.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onatas  of  Aegins. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  7.)    All  these,  however,  lived  h»f 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  is  placed. 
Besides  Icarus  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  Iapygae.   (Strati,  vi  p. 
279;  Eustath.  ad  JJionys.  Perieg.  379.) 

A  tripos  of  the  Athenian  ^vAiJ  Kexpowts  bnr* 
the  name  of  AoiBoAfSw.  (Meurs.  de  Att  Pap.  *.r.) 
Feasts  called  AmSdAsia  were  kept  in  different 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicvon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Patrocles  who  is  mentioned  by  Puny 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  Dsfda- 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleians  in  the  .AIM 
after  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  m  the  war 
which  lasted  a  c.  401—399.  Besides  this  trophy, 
Daedalus  made  several  statues  of  athletes  and 
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other  works.  (Paus.  vi.  2.  §  4  ;  3.  §§  2,  3  ; 
6.  §  1,  x.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  13.) 

3.  A  statuary,  born  in  Bithynia,  whose  statue 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(A man,  ap.  ICuntath.  ad  Dionys.  Fer'teg.  796.) 
Hence  lie  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epocli.  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEIRA  (Adttpa  or  AoTpo),  that  is,  "the 
knowing,"  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleind- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  sbe  was  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx  ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii. 
847;  Eustath,  ad  l/om.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.] 

DAES  (Aon*),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(i*rab.  xiii.  p.  612.)  [L.  S.] 

DA  ETON  DAS  (Aoit*Ji*«),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  sutue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
m:ii  at  Olympta.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
M owh ion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Dactondas  proba- 
blv  flourished  from  B.  c.  3*20  downwards.  [P.  S.J 

DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (Aatjuaxor 
or  Aritfmxoi)%  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottus  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  B.  c  3)2. 
(Justin,  xt.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Casaubon  (ad  LHog.  Im'<c.H.  L  1 ) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachus'*  work, 
since  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Daimachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  nt  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy;  but  Strabo  never- 
theless places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  false  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394 ;  Hnrpocmt.  s.  r.  4yyu- 
Hkj,  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Jthod.  I  558. )  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extsnsive  work  on  sieges 
(ToKioptarriKa  vwcuv^fucra)  by  one  Daimachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(*.  r.  Aeuctotufjuir)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (A«)  books.  (Com  p.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  Jl.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Mugiui  (in  Gruter's  Fax 
ArtuuH,  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  our  Daimachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (C'omparat.  Solon,  cum 
FuU.  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  ( Lxmmd. 
12)  one  LaJraachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) ia  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpl 
cvac&tat,  and  modern  critics  have  changed  the 
name  Laimachus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  some  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  baa  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Larrtius 
(i.  30)  to  read  Aatpax**  6  n\arauis  instead  of 
Aal&axot  6  flA«rro»riKOf,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectural emendations.  [L.  S.] 

DA1PHANTUS  (Aofya*™),  a  Theban,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c.  362. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondaa,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Daiphan- 
tusand  Iolai'das,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apophth.  E;>am.  24  ;  Ael.  V.  11.  xii.  3.)     [E.  E.J 

DA1PPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (AaI.Tr.oj),  » 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  vi. 
12.  §3,  16.  §4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Rrotier  would  read  *apa\v6n*vov.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  c. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  300,  and  onwards.)      [P.  S. ) 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  foreum  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATICS.  [Dblmathtr.] 

DAMAGETCS  (Aapd-yrrros).  1.  King  of 
falysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristonienes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[  A RJ8TOMXXBK.  J  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 

Aristomenes. 

daugliiryDamogftu.. 

(Diagoras.) 
1 
I 

Doriens. 
Diagoras. 


I  I 

Cnllipateira.  Pherenice. 

I  I 

Eucles.  Peisoiluru*. 


I   I  I 
Damagetus. 

AcnMlaiis. 

Dorieus. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Ciinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilatis  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diaookas.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§1,2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  1;  Cic.  7W.  i.  46; 
Clinton,  Fatt.  Hell.  i.  pp.  254,  255.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  (  Ao/iaTtrroj  ),  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Ryian- 
tinus  («.  v.  'Aim}).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  224)  in  the 
form  Demagetus,    (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  38,  iii.  331  j 
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Jacobs,  Anthol.  Gmrc.  ii.  39,  xiii.  879,  080; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Gruec.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (Ao^Topaj),  n  Rhodian  ad- 
miral in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king's  Beet,  the  Rhodians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
magoras with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  search 
for  it,  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
ships,  and  Damagoras  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king's  Meet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
drove  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycin,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Milkrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (Atf/iaAu),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general.  Chares.  She  nccompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  ncigMwuring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  Io  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot  (Svmeon  Mag.  de  Constant.  Pvr- 
phyr.  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn  ;  comp.  Polvb.  v.  43.)[L.S.] 

DAMARATUS.  [Dbmaratus] 

DAMA'RETE.  [Dkmarbte.] 

DAM ASCE'N US,  JOANNES  ('l»dvri,s  Aa- 
)iCt(Ttci)v6t)i  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoos, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  ns  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  a.  n.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  wns  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  tho  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  its,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relntes  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
a«  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises 
and  only  refer  our  renders  to  the  best  edition  of 
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his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  Kr 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris,  171*2,  b  2  vol*,  foil, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  tbe  wrrk« 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  artWv-ii 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  ob- 
tains the  following  works:  1.  K«$dAata 
<p«wd,  or  the  main  points  of  philosophy  and  iaW- 
tics.  2.  n<pl  aipiatuVi  on  heresies  and  lhr.r 
origin.  3.  "EicSoais  <brpt£i)f  rift  6p$o&ol<*  rictM. 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  font. 
4.  Tlpos  Towi  itaSd-Worras  rat  dyias  mom'. 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  the  a*  -f 
images  in  churches.  5.  AifsAAoj  *#pl  dpAw  vpo- 
KOtyiaro*,  that  is,  a  confession  of  faith.  t>.  Tiiw<, 
i.  e.  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Monephytit<s 
or  Eutychinns.  7.  Kcrrd  Mar»x*i»*  l*aA»y»i.  » 
discourse  ngninst  the  Manichean*.  8.  &AKrr'< 
Ha}>aKT}yov  Ktu  Xptoriopov,  a  dialogue  betwm  ■ 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  n«pl  lpoxirr*r,  j 
fragment  on  dragon*.  10.  Tltpl  dyias  vp*S«t.  i  i 
the  holy  trinity.  11.  n*pl  tow  rptovyw  5.wv*. 
on  the  hymn  "entitled  Trisagium.  12.  ritfl  t»; 
dytur  rr}<rTtL&y,  on  fasts.  1 3.  T\*pl  rir  *mi  rr'i 
itovT)pias  irvtvpArwv,  on  the  eight  spirit*  of  witi- 
edness.  14.  E<V«ry«7^  hoyptdr**  <rr«x*»?»i. 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  d>«t^ 
15.  n«pi  <tvv$Jtou  4«v<rftt«,  a  treatise  dmv;.  i 
against  the  Acephalians.  16.  Tltpt  rir  if 
Xpicrrd'  Swo  S*\tihAtojv  teal  Inpyumv  xal  A«t*/ 
QvauciZv  UmpAtwv,  on  the  twofold  will  and  an:  " 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  pn>pmiF< 
1 7.  *Ewoi  &Kpt6t0TUTOv  Kara  ^fotrrvywi  oi^"»wi 
twv  Narroptcwocv,  against  the  heresies  of  tbe  NV" 
torians.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  mi  vitm* 
subjects.    19.    TlaaxdXtoy,  or  a  paschal  an**. 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  nature  of  m. 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  fcts 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  " 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alaw.  -v~  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Ao->o»  awJ**™  ' 
w«pi  rwy  dylw  koI  nrrwc  *uc6rwy,  an  oruuer;  r ' 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  images.  'J4.  An  r: ■•* 
tic  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  The"pl:  -Iia 
25.  Tl«pl  T«Dv  df»n*v,  on  tbe  fea*t  of  uolravn* 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Iacau..v. 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  exposition  uf  tK 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  I<atin,  and  s  trac- 
tion from  an  Arabic  MS.  28  Some  pw 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abrid«M-- 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  M.  IW  i:f 
Joannes  Chrysostorous.  30.  'l»fo  wapdW^ 
sacred  parallels  consisting  of  pa*sages  of  Smp'.cir 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  early  fatten 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  BM  '•y^'- 
ix.  pp.  682-744  ;  Cafe,  //irf.  1A.  i.  p.  *»'~  *'  • 
ed.  tendon.  1688.)  [L 

DAM  ASCE'N  CS,  Nl  COL  ACS  (Ni»a*»  a- 
pxurici)y6s),  a  famous  ('reek  polylii»tor,  *h«  hw  • 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  ewp 
Augustus  with  both  of  whom  be  was  mf.i<«: 
by  intimate  friendship.    He  was  a»  h-*  wdtf 
dicates  a  native  of  Drituucus  and  the  son  \ 
tipater  and  Stratonice.    His  parents  were  i 
guishe<l  no  less  for  their  personal  character  in1 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  huf'.' 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  ime*trd  wi's  '  * 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  bnt  *J* 
employed  on  various  embassies.    N>c>bu«  awl 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed  fnm  '  •  '' 
rbildhood  in  everything  that  wa»  good  an-1  s*»'f- 
Nicolaus  in  particular  shewed  grtat  talrau. 
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even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished among  the  youths  of  his  age ;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c,  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  np- 
j<arently  wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
«tccon"ipli»hment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles. 
In  b.  c.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Home  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  ami 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Xicotui,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
w  riters  speak  of  cakes  (wKcucovms)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  «.  v.  NucoAooj ;  A  then.  xiv.  p.o'5'2; 
Pint.  Syinpw.  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Or'uj.  xvii.  7 ;  Plin. 
//.  A",  xiii.  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  kin;? 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain  :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus. We  have  no  account  of  what  l>ecame  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it. 

Plutarch  (I.e.)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tail  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  face.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree ;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Home  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 


Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Jost-phus.  (An/i'j.  Jud.  xvi.  lo,  1C,  17,  xvii.  7,  H .) 
The  writings  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  Iwoavls  or  2«<rdWt)*  (Eustnth.  ad 
/>i'«w»/>.  J'crity.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  con«ists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  n  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stolacus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  nn  historical  nature.  1 .  Tim 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen  vi.  p.  "249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Joscphus.  (Antuj.  JuJ.  xii.  3.) 
The  title  Ivropla  KadoKuc^,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  far  ;is  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'Aaavpicmdl  laropiat  of 
which  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excel  pta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinns 
Porphyrogcuitus.  These  execrpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Sune  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  tho  way  in  which  Joscphus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod,  b.  'HOuv  xaftaio^aiv  <rui>a-)uy4,  that  is 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot.  DM.  Cod.  189),  and  Stoliaeu*  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it.  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragments 
arc  extant,  except  a  few  ftat'-nients  in  Simplicity* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  I^atin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  II.  Valesius  in  his  "Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodon,"' 
&c,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Orotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
11504,  l!vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  A!»be 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Mcmoira 
oV  r.icud.  drs  l,iscrij)t.  vi.  p.  486,  &c.  In  1811, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  note*  and  emendations  by  A.  Coray, 
Creuzer,  Schweighauser,  and  otherB.      [  L.  S,] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aa^<ricioO»  the  Syrian  (d 
Tvf>os)t  of  Damascus,  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
the  last  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-PIa- 
tonic  philosophy  at  Athens,  was  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermens  [see  p.  146,  a,], 
and  Isidores.  From  Alexandria  Damascius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
( whence  his  surname  of  6  Sid&oxos),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  them  Damascius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
ever, Damascius  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  sines  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Brucker, 
Hitt.  PhUosopk.  ii.  p.  345  ;  Agathias,  Scholasi.  ii. 
p.  49,  &c.,  p.  67,  &c.)  We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Dnmascius's  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  u  Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('Awopiat  ttal  A&<r*rs  irtpl 
r&v  irpwruv  dpxoiv),  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  as  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modern  philosophers  as  barren  subtilty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Dama*ciu»'s  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  .  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  *Awe- 
pUu  koI  AtWf  fit  to*  Uk&rmvos  neuyitW&V  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus*s  commentary  on  Plato's 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Prociu*,  Paris,  182",  8vo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
Ac  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Pinto's  Timaeus,  Alcibiadcs,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  "  de  Coelo,"  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 


is  extant  in  the  treatise  vspi  tow  yirrrrrov,  pub- 
lished by  Iriarte  (CW.  MSS.  BiLL  Madrid,  i. 
p.  130)  under  the  name  of  Damascius.  Sach  s 
commentary  of  Damascius  as  extant  in  manuscript 
(v-apcs-loAo/,  in  AristoL  lib.  L  dt  Carlo)  is  aW 
mentioned  by  Labbeus  (DiU.  Not.  MSS  rp.  Hi 
169).  The  writings  of  Damascius  w*p\  Kirr,«wi, 
v*p\  r6wov,  and  s*pn  xP°yov*  cited  by  Simplicim 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  (fcL  1M. 

b^  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  parts  of  bii 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writings.  Fatiri- 
cius  (BiU.  Cruet.  voL  ii.  p.  294)  attnbotes  to  hin 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  four  aoi 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  Physica.  4.  Bat  of 
much  greater  importance  is  Damascius's  biognpbj 
of  his  preceptor  Isidores  ('Icrtottpov  /Ju>t,  perKr-p* 
a  part  of  the  <pi\6<ro<pos  itrropla  attributed  to  Ib- 
mascius  by  Suidas,  L  p.  506),  of  which  Photius 
(Cod.  242,  com  p.  181)  has  preserved  a  eor.sid«*ra- 
ble  fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  sore*  tn> 
portant  information  respecting  the  life  and  sttxte, 
of  Damascius.  This  biography  appears  to  hav 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  most  impnrtart 
of  the  works  of  "Damascius.  5.  A»t«m  XbfiH*. 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photius  (Cod.  130)  also  ei«rs 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  title*  «f 
the  books.  (Com p.  Westermann,  firry m  Mtralni. 
Scriptorcs,  Proleg.  p.  xxix.)  Photius  praises  the 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  work; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  respects  vpfce- 
mently  attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
tendency  of  bis  writings.  6.  Besides  all  th<** 
writings,  there  is  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  comaviv- 
tary  on  Hippoerates's  **  Aphorisms**  in  a  maflnsmft 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascrilied  to  this  philo*»jVr. 
(See  below. )  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Gm 
Anthology  (iii.  1 79,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacobs,  Com- 
ment in  Ant  hoi.  xiii.  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  t 
him.  For  further  particulars,  see  Kopp'*  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  ir«p§  *fXMrv*  o?x**, 
and  Fabric.  /Mil.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  79,  8*1,  230. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  most  iis- 
portant  are  Simplicius,  the  celebrated  conrnictiSaDr 
on  Aristotle,  and  Kulamius.  [A.  S.j 

DAMA'SCIUS  (AsvssVmor).  the  aothor  of  s 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hi:«- 
pocrates,  first  published  by  F.  R.  DieU  in  H« 
SthiJia  in  Jlippocr.  ct  6'u/.,  Rcgitn,  Press. 
8vo.  This  Damascius  is  perhaps  the  same  si  t> 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  mentioned 
above ;   but  the  matter  is  quite  urcrrtain. 

[W.  A.  0.1 

DAMASIPPUS  (Ao/ua>rr»oT),  a  Macedouaa. 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  members  of 
synedrium  of  Phacns,  a  Macedonian  to»-n,  tW 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  V  br* 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  in 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippus  also  engaprd  'n 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Crete  sod 
Libya.    (Polvb.  xxxi.  25.)  f  L  S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTl  >. 
[Bum's  No  19. J 

DAMASIPPUS,  UCI'Nirs,  I.  Luivus 
Damasippi  s,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  pirty 
Pompcy,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  a.  c.  4!>. 
During  Caesar's  African  war,  in  B.c.  4",  we  »s^r. 
meet  bim  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Dama- 
sippus and  some  others  of  his  party  endeavoured 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain,  hut 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  Hippo, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius  w.is  stationed.  The 
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ships  of  the  Pompeians  were  taken  and  sunk,  and 
Duniasippus  perished  with  the  rest.  (Caes.  de  B.C. 
iL  44  ;  Hiri.de  Hell.  Afr.  96.) 

2.  Licinius  D.iMAftirpirfl,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  (ad  Fam.  vii.  23)  of  him  as  a 
lover  of  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  b.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  Danuuippua.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  29,*33.)  He.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  statues,  and  to  have  purchased  and  laid 
oat  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  ia  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Dnmastppus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  ii. 
3.  16,  fi4.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stcrtinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii. 
]47«  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [US.] 

DAMASTES  (A<wid>rijf),  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  be  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
(op.  Kutfb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  p.  468)  states  that 
Hellanicus  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
several  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  later  Hellanicus  of  Miletus  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Hellanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc.  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote, —  I.  A  History  of  Greece  (w«^2  tvv  #V 
*EAAa3i  ytvouivwv).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (lOr**  koto*- 
Xoyoi  ital  w6\*mt>),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium (#.  e.  far*p66p*ot)  under  the  simple  title  of 
vtfA  itivufv.  Be  hides  these,  a  w«plw\ovt  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hccataeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments.  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xtv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Diouysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (A.  Ii.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  Val.  Max. 
viii.  13,  EH.  6;  Plut  CamiU.  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jttd.  dt  Tkucyd.  p.  818;  Plin.  H.N.  Elench.  libb. 
iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  vii.  48 ;  Avicnus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Marit.;  Stun.  Fragm.  Jfelionici,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  Vniertuchtmg.  iiber  die  Geiv/raphie  des  Ile- 
cntaeus  untl  Dama»tes%  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Dcmocritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
&-np£*ptTos;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  39.)         [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS  (Aapuuros),  of  Tralles  in  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
brated orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  sumamed  Scorn- 
brus  (2#co/i£po*),  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same 


as  the  Damos  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
( Controv.  iL  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Sua*.  1;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Controv.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticus.  Rut  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [I*.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  father's  name  was  Anto- 
nius,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  born 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  1'iris  Illusir.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  factions  ;  the 
praefect  Juvcntius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed  ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished ;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup- 
pressed, were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Praetextatus,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinas  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  c haunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  ni^ht, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Rible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  famous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  1 6. 
tit.  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  esca|>ed  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Auriaculpin*  (ear- 
tickler)  matronarum.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Oration  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  courts  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damasus  are  : 
f.  S^ven  epistles  written  between  the  year* 
372 — 384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  to 
Paulinus  to  Acholius  and  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodica  against  Apollinaris  and  Timotheus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  hUtory. 
The  second,  to  Paulinus,  consists  of  two  parts 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight  In 
addition  to  the  nbove,  which  arc  entire,  we  have 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  44  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romauorura,"  by  Coustnnt,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St.  Je- 
rome (/.  r.).  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
nre  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
arc  freely  disregarded  ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks  and 
li"re  nnd  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  tho  Christian  poets  ; 
hy  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  foL  17.54  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  **  Sanctorum  Elogia"  is  included 
in  the  **  Opera  Vetcrum  Poe'iarura  Latinorum "  bv 
iMailtaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  Vii-t^uiiate^  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined  ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Eusloch.  de 
CuMtod.  F'/rj/iw.),  and  Acta  Murtjtnm  RomaHorum 
Petri  Kjtorcisla*  ti  Marctllini  (Eginbart.  ap.  Suri- 
urn,  de  pro/Mttis  aancit.  Htxtor.   vol.  iii.  p.  561). 

Several  Drcreta;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Viiis 
Puntijicnm  Romanorum ;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarraxanius  and  published  by 
Ubaldinus  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco B.rberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained also  in  the  RilJiuthcc  MtU.  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  HI,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  DiUiotfieca  Patrum  of 
Galland,  vol.  vi.  p.  3*J1 . 

( For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  ixirraxanius  ;  Hieron.  de  I'iris.  III.  c  103,  Chro- 
me, p.  186,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adr.  Stfwmach.  iL; 
Augustin.  lW49;  Suidas *.  v.  A«Woi;  Amm. 
-Marc.  xxvu.  3,  ft  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
iiT  n  ,C*  Antoniu*  BMiotkee.  t  rt  Hitpan. 
u^O  Itoyerns  Itomasus  et  iMurmtiu,  Hiqxtni* 
"  J'  rin'iH^  1 756  ;  Oerbert  d,  Cuntu 


I.  pp.  44, 60, 81, 242;  Fabric.  BiU. 


ft  A  funic 

f!'  f  'L2$m;         «;  P.  *  l  Funccius  d, 
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DAMIO. 

DA' ME  AS  (AatUas)  or  DE'MEAS,  1.  A  u 
tuary  uf  Croton,  who  made  a  bronze  statue  uf  i  s 
fellow-ciii/en,  Milo,  which   Milo  carried  oa  u  » 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.    This  fixes  the  artit'.'t 
date  at  about  n.c  530.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  i  2.) 

2.  Alto  called  Damias  a  statuary,  born  at  edi- 
tor, a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Puly- 
clcitus  and  was  associated  with  oihrr  artU:»  ia 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aegospotami.  (a.  c  405.)  Dune**  cr>: 
the  statues  of  Athens  P'>*eidon,  and  Ly*a£drr. 
(Paus,  x.  0.  §  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19  ;  ThierKh. 
Epoetin,  p.  276.)  [P.  S.] 

DAM  I  A.  [Airxisu.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Aa^o^f),  of  Ephewv  s  cele- 
brated  rhetorician  and  con  tern  porary  of  Pbilonlr* 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephcsus  and  whu  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  1 » 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adriaous  ai  1 
Aelius  Aristcides  whom  he  afterwards  followed  ±> 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  taught  rnelcrk-  ia 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rheiaric»  i 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  be  La  i 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  r!*~ 
toric,  many  persons  flocked  to  Ephesus  to  luvr  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  beloo^eJ 
to  a  very  illustrious  finndy,  and  was  po*%rt*ed  ■  f 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use.  fir  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  rerv 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  insuta- 
tions  and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  EpheMts. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  published  aaj 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  ursbons  or 
declamations.  (Philostr.  Vii.  Nt^iA.  ii.  23;  >ouL 
$.  r.  AafuavAt;  Eudocia,  p  130.)  [L.  S  ] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Asuiow),  a  celebrated  virl 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profession 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  sf'vr 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  brotik-r  rf 
St.  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  on  m 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  hUtory  »?■ 
pears  to  have  been  ns  follows.  They  were  born 
in  Arabia  :  their  father's  name  is  rot  known, 
their  mother's  was  Theodora,  and  both  an-  said  » 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  profession, 
as  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  coo  .1 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men ;  and  acrordhyijr 
they  constantly  practised  it  graluitouJy,  Use* 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  *A«i*>7«f«,  I'/ 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  Th*y 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruei  tor- 
tures >n  company  with  several  other  Christians, 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  a.  n.  30 J— 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  nnd 
other  in  Pampbylia,  in  consequence  of  his  h**>nf! 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  of  a  dangerous  ibVn 
through  their  intercession.  [Comias.J  [W.A.<i.J 

DAMIA'NUS   HEUODO  RUS.     I  H«lw- 

OORt'H.] 

DA'MIO,  afreedmnn  and  servant  of  P.  Clod  us 
who  in  a.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  ieam^; 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  <  Asroo.  lA 
Milnn.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  is  uncertain  whetb  r 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  h»t»e 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  t'liJwn 
party.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  3.)  [L.  >-j 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
among  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  who  roust  therefore  hare  lived  in 
5r  before  the  first  centurv  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
//.  .V.  xx.  40,  xxiv.  120.  Index  to  book  vii.)  Ho 
i*  al«w  quoted  by  Plinius  Valcrianus.  ( fJe  He  Med. 
iiL-.'O.)  [W.A.(i.] 

DAMIPPUS  (Adiuwiros).  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracu«e.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  be»et  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  nn  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
Oiem,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king's 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alii  nice 
with  Home.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Symcusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcdlu*.  Kpicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
•ind  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  ( Polyb. 
vii.  5  ;  Lit.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  r*pl  -rpovoia*  koI 
iyafrHi  tvxvu  which  is  preserved  in  Stohaeus  and 
i»  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegao. 
(Gale,  Opusc.  Afpthol.  p.  698.)  [L.  8  ] 

DAM  IS  (Aap<t,  Adput).     1.  A  Mcssenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
■  ^ia  on  the  death  of  Kuphaes,  when  Aristo- 


uYmus  was  elected,  about  B.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  failed,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pous.  iv.  10,  13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polvb.  xxii. 
H.)  He  in  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxx'viii.  10; 
romp.  xxxv.  50.) 

3.  An  Kpicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lncian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  l>e  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  (Din/. 
Mtrrt.  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Harles 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric.  liibt. 
Graec.  vol.  Hi.  p.  602,  and  the  passages  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  ApolloniiiB  Tyanaens 

p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
hasis  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 

r.  AaV«J  ;  Voss.  de  Hi*,  (iruec.  p.  250,  ed. 
Wcstermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  K.] 

DA  MO  (AaMci).  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus  ( Vit. 
Pythaff.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
H'istle  of  Lysis  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippasiu 
°r  Hipparchua,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii. 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
had  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
**  for,"  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold  :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman."  Rut  the  genuineness  of  this  last  un- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (Hhtoria 
Mu/it-rnm  Phito$upharHtn^  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Ristalia.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CH AR1S  (Ao/i^xaptt),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathia%  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginniug  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  Ho  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypa^nanKrit 
Bdais.  There  is  another  epigram  (doW*.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Drunck,  Anal.  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec.  iv.  39;  xiii.  881; 
Fabric.  HM.  Grace,  iv.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (Aofu»cA^j),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic  Tunc.  v.  21.)  The  same 
storv  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (Carm.  iii. 
1.17.)  [EH.  R] 

DA MO'C RATES  or  DKMO'CRATES  (Aomo- 
Kpirtit  or  A7jM<»rp«fTu»),  SKRVTL1US,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  al>out  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  pracnomen  **  Serriliu*  "  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Sen-ilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  Apurrot  iarpSt  (/>  Ther.  ad  Pis.  c  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (//.  .V.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  ue  primis  medentium,"  and  relates  (//.  Ar. 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Contidia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  pre  served  by 
Galen.  (De  O'tnjxts.  Medu-am.  SCC.  Iakos.  V.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compos.  Med  team.  $er.  Gen.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  Hi,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
i.  15,  ii.  2,  &c  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.90,  115,  &c.  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Ronn.  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat, 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  vet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Uipz.  Lit.  Zed.  1834,  N.  83. 
(C.  G.  Kiihn,  AMitmn.  ad  Eteneh.  Medieor.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabricio  in  u  Mil.  Gr."  exhibit,  fascic.  v. ; 
Choulant,  Handh.  der  Bu'chcrhtude  fur  die  Aeltere 
Median.)  [  VV.  A.  G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aa^™).  1.  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetolia,  was  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  B.  c 
200,  and  in  the  discussions  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  be  formed  with  the  Romans  Damo- 
critus who  was  believed  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  a  c  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.Quinctius  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted  ] 
hiin  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
pute* on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  a.  c. 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Heracleia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lautumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  xxxi.  32,  xxxv.  12,  33,  xxxvi. 
24,  xxxvii.  3,  4l>  ;  Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14 ;  . 
Appian,  de  lieb.  Syr.  21  ;*  Brand  stater,  Die  (Jack.  J 
det  Aetol.  ImpuIcs,        p.  408,  &c.) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeus,  whom 
be  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xl. 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  DxafO- 
critus  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aa/ufoon-of),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suiclas  («.*«,) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  related 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  gf>d 
some  foreigner  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  Kidio- 
ttikIiv  ieropiav  Kcd  aAAo,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [ L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (AatU- 
KoiTor,  AtyMfa/HTos).  1.  A  statuary,  born  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probablv  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad."  (b.c  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eloinn,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Pnus.  vi  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  5U0,  b.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMO  UERON  (Aa^oi^f),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Giutponica.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (Ad>»*<).  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogencs  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaca  was  founded.  (Paus, 
>ii.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strnb.  xiv.  p.  633.) 
2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 
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Pbintias,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  sect 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leaie 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  amof rf, 
his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  fivo-1 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  ll>e 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  wr- 
prise  of  Dionytiius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offrn-J 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  hi*  fru-r^. 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintia*  arrived  ju*t  m 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  w*»  *> 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  b>th 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. (Diod.  x.  Fraym.  3;  IainWicb.  f'rf. 
Ptftk.  33 ;  Cic.  de  Off  iii  10,  7wc  Q»aaL  v.  22; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  Ext.  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  descendant  if 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  a!so 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  depatlxj 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  w  ho  was  wintering  it 
Chaeroneia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  hn 
companions  assassinated  the  Roman,  and  tW 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Cbarro- 
neans  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condemned 
him  to  death;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lands  the  c»*iwil 
decoyed  him  back  by  fair  promises  and  ^  ^ 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  *apour-t«uh 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  long 
and  strange  sounds  beard.  (Plut.  dm.  1.)  [EL] 

DAMON  (A<W").  1.  Of  Athens  *  cri*- 
bra  ted  musician  and  sophist.  He  wa»  a  pupil 
of  Laraprus  and  Agathoclea,  and  the  teacher  of 
Pericles  w'th  whom  ho  lived  on  the  mo*t  inum-i* 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  my 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  hii  instmc 
tions.  (Cic.  de  Oral  ii.  33;  Plut.  PrrcL  4; 
Diog.  Laert  iL  19.)  Damon  was  no  ordinary 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  panwlarly 
extolled  bv  Plato  in  his  work  on  the  RopuUic 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powen  ly 
constant  jntereourae  with  the  most  distinguish^ 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicus  and  other*. 
His  influence  in  political  affairs  was  Tery  great. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athene  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  part  be  had  taken  in  poli- 
tics. Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  ti; 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  very  mu- 
mate  connexion  with  morality  and  the  de«M'p- 
ment  of  man's  nature.  (Plat.  Locke*,  p.  19».  «U 
Alcibicut.  p.  1 18,  de  Rep.  iv.  p.  424,  c^  iii  p.  4W; 
Plut.  Aruiid.  1  ;  compare  Groen  van  l*ni«ter», 
Prom>po>fraj>kia  PlatottictL,  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  "writer  of  proverbs  generally  called  Deowa 
[Dbmon.]  IA.M 

DAMON  (A<Wr).  1.  Of  Cyrene,  a  Gr«* 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  t.v? 
philosophers  (»«pi  t*V  *i\<xf6^,  Diog.  Lat.t 
i.  40). 

2,  Of  Byzantium,  wrote  a  work  on  his  osHt« 
place,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  by  AeJun. 
(  V.  II.  iii  14  ;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442.)  Pliny  (//• 
N.  vii  2)  speaks  of  a  Damon  who  teem*  »  ■»'« 
written  on  Aethiopia.  £  L.  S.J 

DAMO  PHYLE  ■  lyric  v*** 

of  Paraphilia,  was  the  pupil  and  compaoioe  « 
Sappho  (aliout  611  b.  c).  Like  Sappho,  she  in- 
structed other  damsels.  She  composed  ewt< 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  which  srere  sang 
to  Artemis  at  Pcrga  were  said  to  hare  been  cotr 
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posed  by  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Aeolian  a  and 
Pamphyliansi  (Philost,  lit.  Apollon.  i.  30.)  (P.  S.] 

DAMO'PHlLUSorDEMO'PHILUS,apainter 
and  modeller  ( />W<»)  who,  with  Gorgasua,  embel- 
lished the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximus 
at  Rome  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
Terse*,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilus,  those  on  the  left  by  Gorgasus. 
(Plin.  xxxt.  1-2.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  vowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  B.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassius 
Yiscellinus  in  B.  c  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17,  94  ;  Tac 
A jus.  ii.  49.)    See  Dkmophiluh.  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'PHILUS  (iW^Aov),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  up  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas :  1.  +iAg4?i«JAoi,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  having  (»«pl 
d^toKT^Tw  &*6\iu>r),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maximiu  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (vcpl 
$i<*v  apxa*'*')  \  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
,.  «.  ;  Voss.  Hut.  Grace  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
termann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (Aa/UMprnv),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
sene, was  the  only  Messenian  artist  of  any  note. 
( Paus.  iv.  31.  §  8.)  His  time  is  doubtful  Heyne 
and  Winckelraann  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias ;  Quatrcmerc  de  Quincy  from  B.  c  340  to 
B.  c.  300.  Sillig  (Catai.  Art.  «.  v.  Demophon)  ar- 
gues, from  the  fact  that  he  adorned  Messenc  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built.  (b.c  372 — 370.)  Pausa- 
nia*  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Hygcia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eileilhyia  and  Asclepius, 
bearing  the  artist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base  :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
God%  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  faces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despocna  (i.  e. 
Cora)  and  Denieter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.  He  also  repaired 
Phidiaa's  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §3  5,  6,  8,  viiL  31.  §§  3,  5,  37.  §  2.)  [P.S.] 

DAMOSTRA'TI  A  (A<u*oo"TpaTfa),  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Cleandcr,  the  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  12;  Clhander.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'STRATUS  (AafJarpaTos)^  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  Ahth.  Grace,  ii.  235),  Aafjuxrrparov  &vd- 
Brjuji.  rcuf  vvutpan,  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
•tatuc  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  docs  not  appear.  Reiake  supposed  that 
lie  might  be  the  same  person  as  DemoBtratus,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
(aA i ftmcd),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ.    (Jacobs,  Attn,  Grace,  xiii.  881  ;  Fabric. 
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Bibi.  Grate,  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Harles,  xiii.  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  Dkmostratcs.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOTELES  (AcutoW*w)*  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomencs  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  B.  c.  222.  (Phylarcb.  ap.  Flat. 
Cleom.  2U  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  65,  6ic)  Damoteles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crvpteia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.)y 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recon- 
noitring assigned  to  him  by  Cleomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  pence.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome ;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Adolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Da mis,  No.  2.]  (Polyb.  xxi.  3,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviii.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMO'XENUS  (Ao.ui'ftros)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  Jtrrpo- 
and  'Eovrov  vcrtfe??,  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  be 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Excerpta  ex  Truyoediit  et 
Comoedm  Gntecu,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469.  a.;  Suid.  s.  v.  ;  ' 
Eudoc.  p.  131  ;  Meinekc,  Hist.  Cril.  Com.  Grace. 
i.  p. 4 84,  &c,  iv.  p. 529,  &c,  p.843,&c.)    [P.  S.] 

DA NAE  (Aopot)).  See  Acrisius.  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES  (Ao#«J8«j),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  whose  names  are  given  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypermnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (  Piud.  Nent.  x.  7. ) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Fyth.  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Ferieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  was  punished  by  her  father  with  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danaides  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Danaiis  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  hi6  daughters  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.    (Pind.  Fyth.  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mentions  only  forty -eight  Danaides  as  bav- 
in;* obtained  husbands  in  this  manner,  for  Hyperm- 
nestra  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  was  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  Pausanias  (vii.  1.  §  8.  Conip. 
iii.  12.  §  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mate and  Scaea  were  married  to  Architeles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achaeus.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  (//cc«A.  886),  t!te  Da- 
naides were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
father.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  relate  that 
the  Danai'des  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Af*i.  iv.  462, 
Ilrroiil.  xiv.;  Homt.  Chrm.  iii.  11.  2.*# ;  Tibull.  l. 
3.  79  ;  Hygin.  Fub.  Ifi8  ;  Serv.  ad  .U*.  x.  497.) 
Strain)  (viii.  p.  371)  and  others  relate,  that  Danaiis 
or  the  Danaides  provided  Argn*  with  water,  and 
for  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities  ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
tho  Belidea,  from  their  grandfather,  Belus ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Pelasgiun  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [L.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aayoos),  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chiuoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptus  and  father  of  fifty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  Ac.)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  native  of  Chemnis,  in  the 
Thebai's  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  ( Herod,  ii.  91.)  Belus  had 
given  Danaiis  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sous  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Kustalh.  ad  J/oin. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaiis  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus Ialysus  and  C'ameirus  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Danaides.  From  Rhodes 
Danaiis  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus 
and  lauded  at  a  place  near  Lcrna,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Paus. 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Diiuaus  and  (jelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  Danaiis  was  accordingly  made  kiug  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lyctus,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf.  (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  tut  Am.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  n  different  story.)  Danaiis  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §  li;  Hygin.  Fob.  170.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acr>>poli*  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wells.  (Strab.  i.  p.  23,  viii.  p.  371 ;  Ens- 
tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of  Aegyptos  in 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  uncle  to  Arjr*  - 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceful  sentiments  iM 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  daughters,  Daaau*  »ui! 
mistrusted  them  and  rememliered  the  cause  of  his 
flight  from  his  country  ;  however  he  gave  then 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  among  hit  ne- 
phews by  lot.  But  all  the  brides  with  the  exorp- 
tion  of  Hypermnestra  murdered  their  husband*  by 
the  command  of  their  father.  [Da.maiuks.]  Id 
aftertimes  the  Argives  were  called  Danai.  Wly- 
ther  Danaiis  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  he 
was  killed  by  Lynceus  his  son-in-law,  is  s  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  apnni, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Arm,  ani 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argos  was  shewn  there 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (ii.  20.  §  4  ;  StraS. 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danaus  Hyp^rranestn 
and  Lynceus  were  seen  at  Delphi  bv  Pausanias. 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  "  [US] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (A«*t«  or 
Aa<t>iSai),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Tr!- 
messus  of  whom  Suidas  says  that  he  wrote  agahw 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  falsehood  in  sayia?  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  *ai 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  tie 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  on*!*, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  should 
find  his  horse.  The  answer  was  that  be  sHoa!d 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this  he  declared  that  be  b*l 
never  had  a  horse,  much  less  lost  one.  Bui  rie 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  hi*  return  hon* 
he  was  seized  by  Attalus  the  king  of  PfiraraB*. 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  name  c( 
which  was  Trror,  korm.  (Suid.  *.  r.  Aa^*«t 
comp.  Cic.  dr  Fat.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  t  K) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  mwa- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  :t 
was  said  that  Daphit.u  was  crucified  for  revilii'Z 
the  kings  in  two  verses  which  he  preserves.  11>" 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  playing 
upon  the  word  0*&pa$  instead  of  Tmrof (xiv.  p *>4"). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  itfdwW 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  A*al.  in.  p 
330;  Jacobs  ii.  p.  39.)  '  [P.?] 

DAPHNAKA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (As^roia 
and  Aeupraloi),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  Ap"L'o 
respectively,  derived  from  ta<prrj,  a  laorel,  w bich 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Arteu::«  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  surname,  and  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  ber  *tatue  brir.J 
made  of  latirel-wood  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  6  ; 
xvi.  p.  7«r>0  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apolivm.  u  lb";  £*• 
trop.  vi.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [L 

DAPHNAEUS  (Aa*m«M),  a  Syricusan,  «* 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  cit* 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  was  appointed  w 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syracujans,  tat*- 
ther  with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  alltrs  to  0" 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  wa»  be-»ev*d  by  t^* 
Carthaginians  R.  c  406.  He  at  first  defeat  the 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to  oppose  hi* advance, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  mil  of  Agri^ntora. 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpopularity  caused 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  tir 
other  generals  on  the  motion  of  Dionvsiiis.  A* 
soon  as  the  latter  had  eotablished  himself  in  thr 
supreme  command,  he  summoned  an  a**einWy  of 
the  people,  nnd  procured  the  execution  of  iVpV 
naeus  together  with  his  late  colleague.  Dwareae*. 
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According  to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
nacua  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  92,  96; 
Arist.  Put.  v.  5.)  [E.  II.  U.] 

DAPHNE  (Ad>w,),  a  lair  maiden  who  is 
mixed  np  with  various  traditions  al*>ut  Apollo. 
According  to  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  *hc  was  an 
Oreo*  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  the  had  been  appointed  by  fit*. 
I>iodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Tcirosdns,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Man  to.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  allied  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  L«ndon  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (Paus.  viii.  20. 
§  1  ;  TzeU.  ad  Lgcoph.  6  ;  Philottr.  Vit.  AjHtflon. 
i.  1G),  or  of  the  river- god  Peneius  in  Thessalv 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
A  my  das.  (Parthen.  Etx4.  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  (ie,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel- tree  (So^ktj),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Leucippua,  the  son  of 
Oenomaiis,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused,  hi*  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphs.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  /.  c)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  i.  452,  &c.) 
Daphne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  laurel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Ao4>f(f),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.    He  is 
culled  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.    (Aelian,  V.  II. 
x.  IB.)    Ovid  (Met.  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
fchepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  cither  the  Phrygian  or 
the   Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn.  t.  r.)    His  story  runs  as 
follows :    The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis, and  for  which  be  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.    (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  x.  26.)    He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding   the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  hin  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.    A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers  Echenais,  Xenca, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce.— Parthen.  Ernt.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Thrttcrit.  i.  65,  vit.  73;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii. 
fi«;    Phylarg.  wl  Virg.  Ectog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,   adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.    For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
•wa*  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.    The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  tune  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fate  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.    After  having  become 
J  diod,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.  The 


god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  plnying  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servius  (ad  Virg,  Ec/<*/. 
viii.  68  >  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  (d<  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  Daphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnkcn,  a*l  liutil.  I. up. 
p.  52,  and  I  fist.  Ciit.  Oral.  Uruec.  p.  93.)  [L.S.J 

DAP1I N  IS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Prae/l 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Ciikrsu'IIRon,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephcsus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phnui.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPIINO'PATES,THEODO'RUS(efd'««>Wj 
Aa<pv<nrdTt)%)%  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primus  a  srere- 
tis  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litzes,  Prat/.;  Cedren.  Hist.  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  viz.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  band  of  John  ti  e  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  winch  took  place  in 
a.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodorus  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  sevend  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apanthistnata^  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
liua,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  cd.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric. 
DM.  Urafc.  x.  p.  385,  &c;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DA  PUN  US  (Aa^ror),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  (AdVuO.  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crasmis  was  in  Thrace,  u.  v.  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Dnpyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  his 
life  on  that  dav.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  26.)      [L.  S.j 

DA'RDANIJS  (AapSo^oj),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electro,  the  daughter  of  Atla*.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Jasius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Aetion  and 
Ilarmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  ins- 
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ditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Twm,  or  Italy.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  167.)    Dardanus  is  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Trojan*,  nnd  through  them  of 
the  Romans.    It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  earlier  Oreek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,the 
daughter  of  Pnlas  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Idaeus  and  Dcimas.    These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.    Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  rather, 
P.trdanus.     They  first  arrived   in  Samothrace, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.   Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrus  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.    At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samothrace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viiL  285) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace.   When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.    When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arixbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  lather  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  JL  xx.  215,  &c.;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  Ac,  15.  §  3;  Dionya.  i.  61, 
&c;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  JL  p.  1204; 
Conon.  21;  Strab.  viL  p.  331;  Paus.  vii.  4. 

§  3,  19.  §  3;  Diod.  iv.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Cory  thus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
C»ry thai.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  ix.  10,  vii.  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (n4pvs) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet.  He  gained  the  victor)-,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jaaius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  15,  IC7,  170,  vii.  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  JL  xx.  459;  Eustath.  ad  JL 
pp.  380,  1697;  Paus.  viii.  24.  §  2.)      [L.  S.J 

DA'KDANUS  (Aaf&avot).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  n.  a  110),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchua. 
(t  ie.  Acad.  iL  22 ;  Zumpt,  Crier  den  JJestand  der 
J'Mos.  Sriiulen  in  AUum,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  (Jreek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antioehua  of  Aegae,  according  to  which 
ne  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 

"**-  [L.  H.J 
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DA'RDANUS  (Up*a*os),  the  fourth  ia  6*- 
scent  from  Aesculapius  the  son  of  Sostrata*  I, 
and  the  father  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  lived  prohibit 
in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c  (Jo.  Txetxes  Ci*. 
Tii.  JlisL  155,  in  Fabric.  JJM.  vol.  xu.  p. 

680,  ed.  vet.)  IW\A.<M 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (Ao^i-t, 

Ctea,  Heb.  B*V-PT,  L  t,  Dxiryavesh),  the  naa*  J 
vt  :  _ 

several  kings  of  Persia.  Like  such  names  ia 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title,  ttn*- 
dotns  (vi.  98)  says  that  it  means  rfp>f*»t ;  but  the 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtful.  ^ce 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fabricated  by  Herodotus  him- 
self, for  Wias  or  wpnicHf^  from  the  root  t>7 
meaning  the  person  who  or  hirers  great  things;  but 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  «T/yt#  (irWro«). 
in  the  sense  of  the  ruler.  In  modern  Petviaa 
Dara  or  Darab  means  lord,  which  approaches  vert 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Pcrsepolitan  inKrp- 
tion,  Dareush  or  Darytuh  (where  the  *4  «  m 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  same  result  is  <*■ 
tained  from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  785), 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  names  wr^r 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  tra: 
Aapciot  is  a  corruption  of  Aop«flJwilS  or.  as  Saba- 
sius  has  corrected  it,  of  &afnavvf,  that  is  J)ar+ir. 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  Ao^t**  u*4 
by  Ctesias.  The  introduction  of  the  j  sound  arter 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  explained  by  Crotcfcna. 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Herodotus  ">  ».T- 
ing  that  Aafxtot  means  t7»{»ta>*  and  that  S##f» 
means  dfwfios  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  bi» 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names ;  sal 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  ti* 
simple  fact,  which  contradicts  their  notion,  that 
the  order  of  correspondence  mu*t  be  in*erte*1. 
(Bahr,  Annot.  ad  toe.)  The  matter  is 
cussed  in  Orotefend's  Ji'L'cu/e  zu  Hcertni 
(Asiatic  Kc*carche*  toL  ii.  Append  it.) 

1.  Darkius  1.,  the  eldest  son  of  Hy»t*»fp 
(Gusiosp),  wiu  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
destroyed  the  usurper  Sm»bdw,  after  who*  o*«ui 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  was  a  metawr 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae  (H^ 
i.209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cyn* 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  Xem» 
(Herod,  vii.  11)  seems  to  be  this: 


TeV 


noes 


! 


1 


Cambysea. 
Cyrus. 

Ilvsuspes. 

I. 

Cambyses.     Smerdis.     Atosaay  Darejua 

Xerxe*. 

When  Cyrus  undertook  bisexpedition  again*  ^ 
Massagetae,  Dareius  who  was  thon  about  tweoy 
years  old,  was  left  in  Persis  of  which  country  m 
father  Hyataspea  was  satrap.  The  night  stiff  «« 
passage  of  the  Araxes  Cyrus  dreamt  that  he  •»* 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shoulders  ^JJJ^ 
whkh  overshadowed  Asia  and  the 
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Inferring  that  Dareius  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  Cyrus  sent  back  Hvstaspesinto  Persia 
to  watch  hit  son.  (Herod,  i.  209, 210.)  Dareius 
attended  Cambyses  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body- 
guard. (Herod,  iii.  139;  Svloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Marian,  Dareius 
went  to  Susn  jnst  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolved  to  act  without  delay.  [Smerdis.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Ocbares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  a.  c  .521 .  This  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
( Heeren's  Asiatic  Ruearci**,  ii.  p.  350;  corap. 
Tac-  Gems.  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
titan  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government.  The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  servants  and  Intaphernes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  and  Dareius  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intaphernes  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod,  iii.  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
won  of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seven  em- 
ployed in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
bad  been  engaged  in  continual  wan,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod,  iii.  88.)  After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  hou*e,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  va*t  empire, 
whieh  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.  Persis  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
formerly  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention 
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which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  his  love  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persians  /wdrnAor. 
(iii.  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus,  (iii.  90,  &c.) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (  Aehan,  N.A.  i.  59  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vi  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  hnd 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  fur  three  yean, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroctas  the 
governor  of  Sard  is,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycrates  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitro bates  the  governor  of  Daseylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  bis  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers  named  Bagneus,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Derooccdes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Derooccdes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dkmockdks.J  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes  escaped  from  his  companions  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Herod,  iii.  135 — 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Saroos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Sylobon,  but  bis  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  everv 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
ZoPYBrs  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  revolt, 
probably  about  a  c  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  11.1.  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1,83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarks, — far  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappndocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  be  assigned  are  the  desire  of  curbing  triU's 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.    The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
mns crossed  the  Thmcian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandroclkh,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.     Theuce  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
bud  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  his  army;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Coe's,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lenc,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.    The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milti- 
ades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
D.ireius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  IIurriAKts,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fall.    The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.    The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment.   If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
nnny,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabozus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeon  ia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otancs  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes  were  By- 
zantium, Chalccdon,  nnd  the  islands  of  Imbms  and 
Lomnos.    [Otanes.]    Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphemes  governor  of 
ourdis. 

1  hese  operations  were  succeeded  by  n  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  B.  c.  505—501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [  Arintauoras  ;  Hnv 
TUKUh;  H,pp,aS;  MakduNILS;  Mll.TIADES  ; 
Artaphkhnks,  &c  ;  Thirl  wall's  //*.  of  f.w 
rt'i»l  1')  •  f*  "  debnted  question  whether  Da- 
G^eW.rUlt'nUlly,i,,VH,ved  in  hi»  with 
mV        yA      ™Une  °f  crnU*  or  whether  he  *im- 
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some  minor  circumstance  The  period  of  pesc>* 
which  preceded  the  war  was,  uo  doubt,  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wars  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  ixythian 
disaster.  Kven  Thirlwall,  who  take*  the  owY : 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggrev.,« 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  191').  So  great,  ho»cwr. 
was  Dareius's  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  fnv 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  subdue  tb.-n 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  Trith  ti  e 
army  .which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Sottii. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  hi* 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  must  b- 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  lhrr»- 
fore  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire;  ttt, 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  v.v% 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egy  pt,  and  tLr  d.*- 
pute  between  his  sons  for  the  succession  [Am.i- 
biones;  Xerxes  J  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  de- 
pute was  very  soon  followed  by  hi*  death,  B.  r. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  3b"  year*.  Recording  to  Hero- 
dotus (comp.  Clinton,  F.  //.  voL  ii.  p.  313),  or  31, 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  r^ign  of  TH- 
reius  which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  exptxiiuou 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion (Herod,  iv.  1 45 — *205),  and  the  vnyage  «f 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  whkn  led  u 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certain  luduii 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  !>•»>- 
dorus  (i.  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particular  '> 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  appear*  tb.it 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  work*  an- 1 
legislative  reforms  in  that  as  well  as  iu  the  oticr 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  warned  before  he  tan* 
to  the  throne,  Artabnzanes  and  two  other*;  \v 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspe*.  Achaeuune-s  ami  Ma- 
sistes;  by  Arty  stone,  Ar-ames  and  Gobrya*;  1  «* 
Pannys  Ariomardas ;  and  by  Phratiigmu,  tr> 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes  Abrucoiue  *i>  i 
Hyperanthe.  Diodorus  mentions  a  daug^t-*:. 
Mundane.  The  inscriptions  at  IVr*epoli*  in  wfck:> 
his  name  appears  are  fuliv  deMTil>ed  by  «.inte- 
fend  {lieilap)  and  HoVkh.  (  IW.  Med.  H 
Afvuutn.)  Hockh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  wf>b 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  hioi«eii  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  liachiufii.  (Ucct-L 
iii.  70—16*0,  iv.— vi.,  vii.  1 — 4;  Ctes.  /Vr*.  14— 
19,  ed.  Lion;  Diod.  ii.  5,  x.  17,  xi.  -«  .^7.  7  v ; 
Justin,  i.  10,  ii.  3,  5,  9,  10,  vii.  3.  For  his  ra- 
tions to  the  Jews,  see  Exra.  iv.  5,  v.  1 ;  Jfug^.  i  I; 
ii.  1;  Zech.  L  I ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  3.  ?  I.) 

2.  Dareus  II.,  wa*  named  Ocurs(  flxaI) l^ 
fore  his  accession,  and  was  then  surnamcd  Noili' » 
(N^flot),  from  his  Wing  one  of  the  •evenu-eii  b»»- 
tard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longiinanus.  who  u»<> 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  nuimi,' 
his  sister  Pnrysulis  the  daughter  of  Xerxt*  1 
When  Sooni  ants  another  lastard  son  of  Ar-» 
xerxes,  had  murdered  the  king.  Xeric*  II-  ^ 
called  Ochus  to  his  court,  Ochu*  promised  u>  <••- 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  unuy,  *:vi 
then  he  declared  war  against  *S>gdiniiu«.  A^«- 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry.  Arxaav  *. 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoiares  the  vji:n»t« 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him.  and  pbcol  the  dia^'-i 
ujxm  his  head,  according  to  Curias  again«t  fi'* 
will,  b.  r.  4J4 — 4*23.  Sogdianu*  gave  huns-.-!f  vj 
to  Ochus  and  was  put  'to  death.     Ochu*  no«r 
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assumed  the  name  of  Dareius.  He  was  completely 
under  the  power  of  three  eunuchs  Artoxares, 
Artibarxanes  and  Athoiis,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
wtis  by  whom,  before  his  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  danghtcr  Amistris,  and  a  son  Arsaces 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  (I  I. 
Afncmon).  After  his  accession.  Parysatis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Cyrus  the  Yocnoer],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctc*.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for*  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Darcius 
aud  Pary satis,  Arsicas  (afterwards  Artaxerxcs), 
Cyrus,  Ostanes  and  Oxathres.  (.IrfcuvL) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius's  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrectinns.  First  lm 
brother  Arsites  revolted,  with  Artyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyras,  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Pary  satis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
malt.  (a.  a  414.)  [Tissaphkrnrs.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bad ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  B.  c.  4 1 4  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  aud  at 
whose  death  (fi  c.  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted  :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405 — 404  a.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
wn  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated  :  it  wa»  really  19  years.  Res- 
pecting his  relations  to  Greece,  sec  Cyrus,  Ly- 
fc.iNDKR,  Tjssaph  ernes.  (Ctcs.  Pen.  44 — 50*; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108  ;  Xen.  HM.  i.  2. 
8  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  A  nab.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Nchem.  xii.  22.) 

3.  Darkus  III.,  named  Codom annus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsnmes,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Suygaiubis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  tho  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Ragoas 
sftcr  the  murder  of  Arses  (a.  c  336),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  b 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  h 
personal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Ragoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [Alexander 
HI.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  a  c,  330.  (Diod.  xviu  5,  &c;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)    [  P.  S  ] 

DAREIUS  (Aapcibf).  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
1-,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes  which  they  had  themselves 
committed.  (a.c.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  ed.  Lion  ;  Diod.  xi.  69  ; 
Justin,  iii.  I.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aopstoi),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  II.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  succcs- 
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sor  to  the  crown,  and  iiermitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  hi* 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession winch  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasion* 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  father's. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Darcius  against  his  father,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribaxus 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  nnd  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers  against  his 
father's  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Plut.  Aticu.  26— 29;  Justin,  x. 
1,2.)  [P.S.I 

DARES  (Adpi}s),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems  and  in  fact  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Hephaest.  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OJ.  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  stats  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  1  let  tor  not 
to  kill  Pntroclus,  and  Eustathius  adds,  that  Dares 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  V.  Jf.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Orig,  i.  41  )  the  Iliad  of  Dares  which  he  calls 
•bpuyla  'IAiay,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidorus  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  Rut  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  oi 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  "Daretis  Phrv- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojac  Historia."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters  and  i*  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Corn.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crispus.  The  writer  suites  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Corn.  Nepos  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Corn.  Nej*os  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Initio 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Jnsephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  o» 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  nnd  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  differences  and  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  two  works  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
rich,  the  last  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  several  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Mercerus.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12rao.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  170*2,  4 to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Stras&b.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  bis  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusiuin,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  ta.  c  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Li v.  xxi.  48  ) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  favoured  Han- 
nibal, while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Rome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
But  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal.  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Dasius  of 
treachery  ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  its  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  B.  c  210.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  38  ;  Appian,  Annib.  45,  &c)        [L.  S.) 

DA'SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius  in  n.  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  tneir  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the'  Ramans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
rnached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
4.rO  [L.  S.] 

DA'TAMES  (AotoW),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 


son  of  Cami'tsares  by  a  Scythian  mother.  His 
father  being  satrap  of  Cilicia  under  Artaxenr* 
II.  (Mnemon),  and  high  in  the  favour  of  that 
monarch,  Datames  became  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  father  (who  had  fallen  in 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  province. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  military 
nbilities  and  his  teal  in  the  service  of  the  kiitf ; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  Lwi 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes  Thyus,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia.  He  was  in 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt;  but  the  machinations  of  bis 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  ritkt  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  indoced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  troops  unorr 
his  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  bad  revolt*! 
from  Persia.  Artabaxus  one  of  the  generals  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advanced  again»t 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  Tae 
great  reputation  that  Datames  had  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  exert ww  to 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophradates,  who  »** 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  oUiged  &» 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Datames,  however, 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  foes, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and,  after 
evading  numerous  plots  that  bad  been  formed 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  conference 
by  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  bad 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  hostility  to  the  king.  (Corn.  Nep.  Liutama ; 
Diod.  xv.  91 ;  Polyaen.  vii.  21,  29.  §  J.) 

Datames  appears  to  have  obtained  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  his  fame  to  extend  even  aowwg 
the  Greeks  though  he  did  not  come  into  persons! 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to  who* 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  connected 
narrative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bnue*t  aid 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamil- 
car  and  Hannibal ;  but  there  is  much  coufiiMon  in 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Polvae- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  history.  The 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepos  i«  also 
very  obscure ;  but  according  to  that  author  sad 
Diodoms  it  would  appear  that  Datames  mint  hare 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  h.  c  362.  Ciia- 
ton  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  loop* 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  hi*  deaia 
(Clinton,  f.  H.  vol  iu.  p.  422,  not)   IE.  H.  B.) 

DAT  API!  ERNES  (Aarafipmi),  a  Persian  » 
the  confidence  of  Bessus  and  one  of  those  wta 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  B.  c.  329.  H*  j""*^ 
Spitamencs  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt  serf, 
when  their  cause  became  denperate,  took  refute 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  deata  « 
Spitamencs,  delivered  hira  up  in  chains  to  Akx*n* 
der.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  Ar. ; 
xvii.  83 ;  Curt  vii.  5,  6,  dx.,  viii.  3 ;  Freinah.  ad 
for.) 

DATIS  (AfiTn),  a  Mede,  who,  together  a.tk 
Artaphemcs,  had  the  command  of  the  fortes  waits 
were  sent  by  Dareius  Hvstaspis  against  Eretr» 
and  Athens  and  whkh  were  finally  defeated  at 
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Marathon  in  a  c.  490.    (Herod,  vi  94,  Ax.) 
[Artafheanek,  No.  2.]    When  the  armament 
wa»  on  its  way  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  tea, 
the  Dclians  fled  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenoa ;  but  Datis  re-assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of  **  the  two  gods.*1   The  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  Muller  in  favour 
of  a  far  less  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97  ; 
Miller,  Dor  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirlwall's  Greece, 
roi  ii.  p.  231 ;  Span  he  im,  ad  Callim.  //ps.  in  Del. 
255.)   The  religious  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
statue  of  Apollo  which  tome  Phoenicians  in  his 
army  had  stolen  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Herod, 
vi  118  ;  Pans.  x.  28  ;  Stud.  i.  r.  Air*.)  His 
♦wo  sons,  Armamithres  and  Titbaeus,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)    He  admired  the  Greek 
Linkage,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  (ailing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word  —  Aaruruds.    (Suid.  /.  c  ; 
Arist  Pas,  289  ;  Schol.  ad  toe.)  [  K.  E.] 

DATIS  (Aarii)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  8b)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [see  p.  6 12 J, 
iW:gh  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  ( A  p.  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Ve$p. 
1509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wasps  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenocles,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  iartauAs.  (Meineke, 
Hid.  CriL  Com.  (irate,  p.  513,  Ac,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philocles  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
eks.)  [E.  E.] 

DAUNUS  (AaiVoi  or  Aovriot).  1.  A  son  of 
Lrcaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  Iapyx  and 
Peucetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyrinns  and  Mcssnpians  landed  on  the 
< asu-rn  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucetia,  and  Meaaapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  Iapy- 
friaiis.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 
2.  A  son  of  Piluronus  and  Danae,  was 


to  Venilia.  He 


the  father  of  at  least  th*  most 


ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Tumus.  (Virg. 
Aem.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148  ) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  bad  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Illyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
pave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Daunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Ihomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
Kuippe  in  marriage.  (Feats,  e.;  Plin.  //.  A',  iii. 
II;  com  p.  Diomkdkk.)  [L.  S.] 

DAURISES  ( Aawpfovj*),  the  son-in-law  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
lunian  revolt,  (b.  c  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Kphesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Ahvdus,  Percote,  Laropsacus,  and  Pacsus,  each  in 
oue  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Curiam, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Cborene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianua,the  preceptor  of 
Proclus,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Memoir*  sur  la  Vis 
et  lea  Ouvruges  de  David,  Paris,  1 829  ;  comp.  Merlin. 
Jakrb.  fur  wusentch.  Kritik.  1829,  p.  797,  fcc. 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isngoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant  are  not  without  some  merit 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  A  risiottlia,  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric  Dibl.  C'r.  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant  (Buhle's  Aristot.  vol. 
L  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiutique,  vol.  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namely,  ltavid  the  Jew.  (Jourduin, 
Rrcherclws  $ur  PAye  et  P  Origins  de$  Traductions 
Latinrs  dTArist.  Paris,  I8l9,pp.  196,  197-)  [A.S.J 
DAZA  MAXIMINU&  [Maximum;*.] 
DECATE'PHORUS  (A«itoTTf^opoj),  that  is 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  nt  Megain. 
Pausanias  (i.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pythius  and  DccaUphorus  at  Mcgara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [  L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (A««nf0aAot),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dacians  equivalent  to 
chief  or  king,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  PolL  Trig. 
Tyrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
iVvsius  is  named  Diurpaucus  by  Orosius,  and 
Dorpkaneus  by  Jornandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appiua  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.    Upon  receiviug  intelligence  of  these 

hastened  (a.d.  86)  with  all 
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the  troops  he  could  collect  to  lllyria,  and,  reject- 
ing the  pacific  though  insulting  overture*  of  Dc- 
cebalus,  committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelius Fuscus  at  that  time  praefect  of  the  p rae to- 
ri um,  an  officer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de- 
rived from  studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
court.  The  imperial  general  having  passed,  the 
frontier  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  and  the  legions  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  failure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Mocsia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  his 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  foul 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  fresh  dis- 
honour and  defeat  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
Julianus,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  residence,  while  Vezinas,  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Dacian  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitian,  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  his  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
coraanni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant,  Dece- 
balus  despatched  his  brother,  Dicgis  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri- 
soners and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  return.  But  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  n  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  These  occurrences  are  believed 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  a.d.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  different 
events  are  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(,v.n.  101),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacian*,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  severely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
Imsius  Quietus,  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Kuscus  wcro  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Sarmazegetusa  (Zipui^rytOoicra),  was 
invested.  Dccehalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temporise,  was  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 


the  restitution  of  all  plunder,  but  the  cession  of  a 
large  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  returned 
to  Rome,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  lb? 
title  of  Dacicus.  The  war  having  been,  however, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  riwr 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  at  tbe 
Iron  Gate*,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  nuinu.ii 
his  communications  with  ease  and  certainty,  suc- 
ceeded, after  encountering  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
subjugating  the  whole  district,  and  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  province.  (a.d.  105.)  Deorbata, 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  his  country 
enslaved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  be 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  the  inva- 
ders. His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  his  trr> 
sure*,  which  had  been  ingeniously  concealed 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia,  (now  tSr 
Ittrig,  a  tributary  of  the  Marosch,)  which  flowed 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  were  discovered 
and  added  to  the  spoil. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  6,  and  note  of  Reimanu,  7, 
10,  lxviii.  6 — 15;  Tacit  Auric.  41;  Juven.  it. 
and  SchoL;  Martial,  r.  3,*vi.  76;  Plin.  KpuL 
vuL  4,  9,  x.  16  ;  Sueton.  Domii.  6;  Entroo.  *u\ 
15  ;  Euseb.  Ckrxm. ;  Zunax.  xi.  21  ;  Oro*.  tii.  I«; 
Jornand.  R.  G.  13,  Petr.  Patric  Ertrrp.  fcy.  p. 
23,  ed.  1648;  Engel,  Comment  de  Tmjun.  vjri. 
ad  Danub.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136;  Mannert 
Ha.  Tmj.  Imp.  ad  Danub.  grsL,  1793;  Frankr, 
OmxUekk  Trajan*.  1837.  [W.R-1 

MAGN.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or  owis 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stant, he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  0.351,  and  raisrd 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  During  tbe 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  Decendus  w 
defeated  by  Chnodomariua,  the  leader  of  the  bar 
barians,  and  upon  this,  or  some  previous  occasion, 
the  Treviri.  rising  in  rebellion,  closed  their  ptn 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  I  pon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Magnentms 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  tail 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Seas  on 
the  18th  of  August  D.  333.  The  medals  which 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augustas  sir 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities.  H» 
name  appears  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  fens 
Mao.  or  Magn.  Dkentius,  leaving  it  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  contraction  by 
Maijnu*  or  Afatjnmtin*. 

Decentius  is  railed  /**  brother  of  Mapnentim  Ky 
Victor,  tit  Cue*.  42,  by  Eutropius,  x.  7,  and  by 
Zonaraa,  xiii.  8, 9  ;  the  kinsman  ( eonmntmimfnm  — 
y4vu  ffwamronivov)  by  Victor,  Epd.  42,  and  by 
Zosimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  also  A  mm.  Marc  l».  ■ 
§  4,  xvi.  12.  |  5;  Fast.  Idat  [W.  R-J 


DF/CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  but  of  high 
quity,  became  illustrious  in  Roman  history  by  t*« 
members  of  it  sacrificing  themselves  for  th*  pre- 
servation of  their  country.    The  only  cognomen* 
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that  occur  in  this  gens  are  Mug  and  Subulo  : 
for  thotc  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
Dbcius, 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C.  Appo- 
LBii's  Dicta  n  us  waa  tribune  of  the  people  in  ac 
90.  Id  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valerias  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
He  also  brouglit  an  accusation  againat  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellua  Numidicua.  It  seems 
to  hare  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  fate  of  L.  Appnleiua 
Satnrninus  and  Servilius  Olaucia,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturtances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontes,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic. 
pro  Ratir.  prrd.  9,  pro  Fiace.  32 ;  Schol.  Bobiens, 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  VaL  Max.  viii.  1.  §  2 ;  Ap- 
pian,  D.  C.  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Appulsiub  D  solan  us,  a  son  of  No.  ], 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pergamns, 
and  at  A  poll  on  is.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
<li  inned  by  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerias  Flaccus,  who  bad  been  accused  by  De- 
daunt,  the  father.  In  &  &  59,  Decianus  took 
V'  ti^ance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic  pro 
Flacc  29—33  ;  SchoL  Bobicns.  pp.  228, 230, 242, 
wLOn-Ili.)  [L.S.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
a  c.  329  with  L.  Aemiliua  Mamercinus.  It  waa 
bis  province  during  bis  consulship  to  continue  the 
i.ir  airrunftt  Privernum,  while  his  collenguc  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privernum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
«  stron?  garrison  was  left  on  the  spot  On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privernatane, 
Ivcianos  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.  Plautius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentiona  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  In 
s.  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
(hedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (  Li  v. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Vol.  Max.  vi.  2.  $  1  ; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  5;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS  CATUS.  [Catch.] 

DECI'DIUS  SAX  A.  [Saxa.] 

DELTM1US.  The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
hit  descendant*,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Fi.avus.  The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  Numbkius  Dbcimius,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
Dion,  is  called  the  moat  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Snranium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  hia 
wealth.  In  b.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus, 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  caatella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romana  too  loat  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxii.  24.) 

2.  C.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  againat  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  1 69  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  aa 
ambassador  to  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  ahould  cease  to  be  treated  aa  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xlii.  35,  xliii.  1 1, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  a  c 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  bad  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  a  c  171  aa  ambas- 
sador to  the  Illyrian  king  Genthiua,  to  try  to  win 
bim  over  to  the  aide  of  the  Romana  during  the  wnr 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  Dbcimius,  a  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  (quaestoruu),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  a  c  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cercina  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  waa  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  BdL  A/r.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  aa  the  C.  Decimius  who  waa 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  AO.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Dbcius,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeiana  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  a  c  495. 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbcius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  c 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  ahould  appoint  duumviri  naralet  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dbcius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  n.  c 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  newaof  the  defeat  of  the 
Illy  riana,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  king  Genthiua. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dbcius,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Oral.  ii. 
31)  and  Aurclius  Victor  (de  Vir.  HI  72),  whereas 
Livy  (EpU.  61)  calls  him  Q.  Deciua,  waa  tribune 
of  the  people  in  a  c.  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  waa  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Deciua  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  prison  without  a  judicial  verdict.  The  enemies 
of  Decius  asserted  that  he  hid  Wen  induced  by 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.  Four 
yean  later,  B.  c.  115,  Decius  was  praetor  urban  us, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Aemilius  Scanrua,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  ordered  him  to 
rise,  but  when  Decius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces;  at 
the  same  time  be  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimins  to  take 
up  arms  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulviun  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  ho  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cicero.  (Ik  Orut.  ii.  62f  comp.  ii.  30,  31,  Brut. 
28,  Pari.  orat.  30.) 

5.  P.  Dscii'ft.  a  colleague  of  M.  Antony  in  the 
fl*temriratit$.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic.  Phil,  xl  6,  ziii.  1 3 ;  Appian, 
li.  C.  Hi.  80.) 

6.  Dbciua,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C  iv. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Decius  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS  JUBE'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  B.  c  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.  Decius  and  his  troops, 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamcrtines  had  carried  out  their 
disgraceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  Look  the 
women  to  themselves.  Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  lie  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betrnv  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhus. 
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Decius  the  wrongs  he  had  inflk-ted  upon  R«c£:uiti. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  apply  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  it  might  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  should 
return  from  Messina.  The  order  was  obeveJ, 
but  the  |«in  became  at  last  quite  unbearahir. 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  be  was  quit* 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  ia  a  c.  27 1, 
Fabricius  was  sent  out  against  Rhegium  ;  he  be- 
sieged tbe  place,  and  took  it.  All  the  survivor*  <4 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  his  hands,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Home, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  who  were  jet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Decius 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SamttH.  Excerpt,  ix.  I — 3  ;  Diodor.  FnvM. 
lib.  xxiL;  Liv.  Eyit.  12,  15;  Polyb.  i.  7;  VsL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  {L.  is] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  A.n.  249— 251. 
whose  full  name  was  C.  Miasms  Qtxwv* 
Traj anus  Dbch'8,  was  born  about  the  eW 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubniia,  a  village  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  tbe  first  of  a  long  seri* 
of  monarch*  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  I Uy- 
rian  stock.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
his  early  career,  but  be  appears  to  have  br»n 
entrusted  with  an  important  miliutrv  comnsu.4 


upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  t«n 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Phihfjpa* 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  *ubordiu*tf» 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  had  Urn  dis- 
organised by  the  revolt  of  Marinus.  [Pttiurn*; 
Makinus.]  Decius  accepted  this  appoinuaou: 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgiving*  a*  to 
the  result.  On  his  appearance,  the  troop*  dom- 
ing their  guilt  beyond  forgiveness,  offend  tfce 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  tlie  throne.  With 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  the 
Litter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  au«l 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  I  taiy,  haucg 
previously,  according  to  Zonara*.  written  to  **- 
sure  his  sovereign  that  his  faith  wa*  still  un- 
broken, aud  that  he  would  resign  the  purple,  *» 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  lie 
legions.  Philippus,  not  trusting  these  proirwior.*, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  citcouunfrd 
him  iu  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated.  sad 
slain.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  cod  J 
A.D.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extending 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  din-fly  occupied  ix> 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  tbe  £r*x 
time,  appeared  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  ftuwbe, 
under  Cniva  their  chief,  were  ravaging  tie 
'J  brae  inn  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inia- 
sion  arc  to  found  in  Jornandes,  Zotixuus,  and 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  but  these  account*  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  ia  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile  their  statements.    It  would  seem  that  tbe 
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time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreant*  at 
Rhegium,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Mcssana.  This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  a  fact  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 


g  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no    barlarians,  in  the  first  instance,  repulsed  Pt-ciu* 

near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  tale 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  bv»t 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  rinding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  tbe  Romans  who  were  now 
advancing  from  different  points,  they  offered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  surrender 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  These  overture* 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  turned  to  lay.  and  ga»» 
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Inttle  near  Abricinro  late  in  the  year  a.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  straggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  ton  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  while  Deciut  himself,  with  his  bent 
troops  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
quered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  morality  was  justly  regarded  aa  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful rigour  to  the  body  politic,  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Deri  us  prevented  the  new  censor, 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
»carce!y  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fabian  us.  Baby  las,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
vast  numbers  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief,  and  after  the  danger  was  pa>t, 
the  readmisaion  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  /xrjwt,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west.  [Cyprianus.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ng are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  iu  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
be  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  civil  relations  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
held.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
•everally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues  or  as  a 
mon»ter  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modern  times  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Uibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fair  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  nnd  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  d»  Cut*.  29;  EjnL  29;  Eutrop.  ix.  4; 
Trebell.  Pollio  Valerian,  c.  1  ;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eecbs.  vi.  39,  &c;  Zosira.  i.  21—23 ;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20;  Jornandes  H-  Q*  c.  16,  &c.  For  the 
family  of  Decius  M«  Hkrrnnia  Etki'httli.a, 
Hkrknmu*  Etruscus,  Hostilianus.)  [W.  R.] 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol.  He 
perhnps  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  but  his  date 
is  verv  doubtful.    [Chares.]  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIA'NCS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (Attn.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  8.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty  four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus  Dextrianus  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tac  farinas  in  A.  D.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  nnd  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind  ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  until  he  felL  (Tac.  Ann.  iiu  20.)  |  L.S.] 

I>FATADES(A«TdA*iji),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  (Erot.  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thus 
infer  thnt  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.    [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (A«rrl«;),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicuin 
Magnum  («.  r.  fatos ;  comp.  Valckcnaer,  Enrip. 
Hippfdyt.  p.  391.)  [Lw  S.J 

DE'CULA,  M.TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  B.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla ;  but  the  consult  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic.  dr.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  U  ;  Oellius  xv.  28  ; 
Appinn,  Ii.  C.  i.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI  AN  EI  It  A  (Anldvtipa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus  Dionysus  or  Dexamenua 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fait.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birds  with  the  exception  of 
Deianeira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achehuis 
and  Heracles  who  both  loved  Deianeira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herself.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  3, 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  &c. ;  comp.  A<  HKLors ; 
Hkraclks;  Dixamints.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereut  and  Doris 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §7.)  II- S. J 

DEICOON  (AtjIkoW).  I.  A  son  of  Heracles 
by  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  father  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod-  ii-  7.  §  » ;  Schol.  <*/  Hum, 
Ud.  ix.  208.) 
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2.  A  Trojan  her©,  ton  of  Pegasus,  was  a  friend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  //. 
v.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

DE1DAMEIA  (AnZ5o>«ia).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bclleropliontes  and  wife  of  Evander,  by  whom 
»hc  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Died,  v.  79.) 
Homer  (//.  vi.  197)  calls  her  Laodamcia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycomedes  in  the  island  of 
Seyms.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden's  attire,  Deldameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleraus,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneiius  also.  (Apollod.  hi.  13.  §  7 ; 
Ptolcm.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peirithous,  who  is  commonly 
called  Hippodameia.  (Pint.  The*.  30;  comp.  Hip- 
POnAMBIA.)  [L.  S.] 

DE1DAMEIA  (  Angela).  1.  Daughter  of 
Aencides,  king  of  Epeirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  bv  her  father 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympics  iuto  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  35 ;  Justin,  xiv.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  bis 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhus.  (Plut.  Demetr.  25, 
J'yrrh.  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  father  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  Dei'dameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  B.  c  300.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.    (Plut  Demetr.  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  murder  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracia,  but  was  induced  by 
the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  itself.  (Polyaen.  viii.  52;  Justin,  xxviiL 
3.  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  called  Lnudamia ; 
Paus.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c  239 — 
2*29),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Schorn 
(GVwcA.  GrieckenL  p.  86)  supposes  De'idnracia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.         [E.  H.  B.J 

DEIMA  (A«I)ua),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medeia's  children  at  Corinth. 
(Pans.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHUS  (Aiftfiaxot),  four  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  &c. ;  Plut.  Qttaest.  Gr.  41.)       [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Ac/pat),  a  son  of  Dardanus  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
iu  Arcadia.  (Dion.  Hal.  L  61.)  [L.  S.] 


DEINARCHUS. 

DEINARCHUS  (Afbopx")-    *•  The 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  m^x 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Corhuh  shoot 
B.c.361.    (Dionys.  DeinurcL 4.)  H****'' 

Ac  trap X°')>  Socrates.  Though  a  native  of  Corinth, 
he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  early  youth.  Pablie 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  about  this  time, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  teal  under  the  guidance  of  Theophnstus, 
though  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intercoarse 
with  Demetrius  Pbalereua.  (Dionys.  Lc'2;  Plot 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  850;  Phot.  BibL  p.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Suidas,  L  c)  As  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  w^i 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  aa  omor 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  pahec 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obiyH 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  oth?rx 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  ha 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  el  c.  336,  and  as  shoot 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  sway  cck 
after  another,  Deinarchus  soon  acquired  eoouder- 
able  reputation  and  great  wealth.  He  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  dhf  ctn. 
as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  toh- 
rated  at  Athens  or  not  The  time  of  his  great^t 
activity  is  from  b.  c  317  to  B.  c  307,  daring 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalerens  cond acted  the 
administration  of  Athens.  Hut  when  in  a  c  307 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  apiinut  A  the**, 
and  Demetrius  Phalerens  was  obliged  to  take  ts 
flight,  Deinarchus,  who  was  ?u&pecUtl  on  aceoont 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  save  his  richea,  fled  to  Chakis  ia  Ee- 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  ac'292, 
that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  hii  frieud  Tbeo- 
phrastti-s  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  hut  years  of  hb  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  last  event  ti 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  law-sait 
which  he  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend, 
Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  unknots. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  Dwoysisi  «t 
Halicarna&su*,  from  which  is  derived  the  crvakr 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  ViL <X Oral. 
p.  850),  Photius  (BM.  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Soida* 
(l.  e.  ),  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Deinarehat  wrote 
is  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  {op.  D»- 
nyt.  I.e.  1 ;  comp.  Suidas  and  Eudoc  p.  130)  as- 
cribed  to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  Pfn- 
tarch  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-four  genoiae 
orations ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion,  that  sawog 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  hits  « 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  prodoctiorj  of 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  h»" 
come  down  to  ns  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed  again* 
Phi  lodes,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  sm 
the  third  against  Arutogeiton.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theocnnes, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demos- 
thenes, is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchus.  (See 
pp  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration;  Dionys.  Hsl. 
/.  c  10;  Liban.  Aryum.;  Harpocrat.  #.  e.  hp1**'' 
and  etoitplnis;  Apostol.  Proverb,  xix.  49.)  The 
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titles  and  fragments  of  the  orations  which  arc 
lost,  are  collected  as  far  as  can  be  by  Fabricius 
(BiU.  Gr.  ii.  p.  864,  Ac),  and  more  complete  by 
Westermann.    (Hatch,  der  gricch,  Beredlsamk.  p. 
311,  «5cc.)    The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius  who 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
chus, and  especially  Hermogenes  (de  Form.  Oral. 
ii.  II),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  bis  ora- 
tions ;  but  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
favourably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (Bibl.  Coislin,  p.  597),  and  Diony- 
sius mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Collimachus  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gumus.     However,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymus  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Harpocrat.  t.  v.  uaprvXuoy; 
Suid.  ».  v.  "Hp**.)    The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchus ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius's 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct  Deinar- 
chus was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
ditiicult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not.  II  is  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hype  rides,  and  more  especially 
iK'tnctethenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Atumht^ktjj  6  typoucos  or  6  KpiOwot. 
Even  I  lermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.    Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
IV  inarch  us  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarchus  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),Stephanus  (1575),  Gruter  (1619),  Reiske, 
Ducaa,  Bekicer,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig, 
18*26,  8vo.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurm, 
**  Commentarius  in  D inarch i  Omtiones  tres,**  No- 
rimbergae,  18*28,  8vo.  ( Fabric  DiU.Gr.  ii.  p.  862, 
Ac  ;  Wcsterniann,  (Jesch.  der  griech.  liertdttamk. 

§  73  ) 

'2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Pbocion,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polyspcrchon.  (PluL  PKoc,  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  wo  know  little  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
( Dionys.  Dcvtarch.  1 ),  vis.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (com p. 
Eiueb.  Chrom.  Dccxx.  ;  CyrilL.  c.  Julian,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (de  Naiur.  Horn. 
4),  taught,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
was  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.   [L.  S.] 
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DEI'NIAS  (Awvfoj).  I.  Oue  of  a  club  of  wits 
at  Athens  ( ytXttrowotol ),  called  44  the  Sixty,"  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  a.  c.  325. 
(A then.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  aa  a  skilful  orator, 
(e.  Lept.  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers  : — Plut.  And.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  791,  ad  Eur.  Ore*.  859,  ad 
Soph.  Eledr.  281,  ad  Theocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  PimL  Oi. 
vii.  49,  Itihm.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  HuL 
Crii.  Com.  Grace,  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471,  b.;  see  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  150).  [E.  E.J 

DEI'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.J 

DEI  NO'CH  ARES.  [Dwsocratbs.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (At  isos-pstars).  1.  A  Syracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuse by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  B.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  favour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  xx.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  a.  c  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusiaa 
and  Seleucus.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  dnsiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinociates  accordingly  fell  to  tho 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party  ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suicide.    His  qualification*  as  a 
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statesman  were,  according  to  Polybius,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foresight,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49;  PluL  PkUop.  18—21,  Flam, 
20  ;  Paus.  iv.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DKINO'CRATES  (AttvoKpdrns\  a  roost  dis- 
tinguished Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [CHKRarranoN.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  building*, 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  have  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
under  Arbinok  [pp.  366,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hcphaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (irwpcJ,  Diod.  xvil  115),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  v.  10,  s.  11,  vii.  37,  a.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  s.  42  ;  Vitruv.  L  1.  §  4,  ii.  praef.;  Strab. 
xiv.  pp.  fi40,  641  ;  VaL  Max.  L  4,  ext.  1  ;  Amra. 
Marc.  xxii.  16  ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  Ale*.  72,  de 
Alex.  Virt  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  Imoyj.  9,  de  enn- 
scrib.  Hist.  12;  Tzetx.  OuL  viii.  199,  xL  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS„  Tymo- 
chares  or  Timocratcs;  Strabo  has  X«po*pd-rijj ; 
Plutarch,  iraautpdriit ;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions Kustathius  (ad  Horn.  II.  {.  229)  calls  him 
Diocles  of  Hhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (A«t*-d*Aox©i),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple,  of 
Kpicharmus.  He  lived  about  n.  a  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  *.r.;  Fabric, 
Bild.  (iraec.  it  p.  436 ;  Orysar,  de  Dorims.  Cum. 

i.  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 
DKINO'MACHA  (A«i*yu*xw),  daughter  of 

Megacles,  the  head  of  the  AJcmneonidae,  grand- 
daughter of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiadea. 
(Plut.  Ale.  1  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c ;  AeL  V.  H. 

ii.  1  ;  see  also  Alcibiadks,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  (A«»to*m«xo0»  «  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast.  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria;  —  Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  ends  to  man;  but 
pleasure  in  so  from  the  first,  while  virtue  only  becomes 
so  after  oxperience.  (Cic  dt  Fin.  v.  8,  de  Of.  iii. 
33,  Ttisc.  QuaesL  v.  30 ;  Clem.  Ale*.  Strom,  ii. 
21.)  The  Deinomachus,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  Pkil<npfxndt*%  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.         [  K.  K] 
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DEINO'MENES  (A«*oM«Vitt).  1.  Father  of 
Oelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulns,  succvstvely  tvruU 
of  Syracuse.    (Herod,  vii.  145 ;  Pind,  Pfk.  L 

154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  he  joined. 
When  Hieronvmus  had  marched  into  Leonid 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  house  where  the 
murderers  were  posted,  Deioomenes  who  was  dost 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricating 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  that 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  separated 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  a*sa*sins  diea 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (a.  c  Ax) 
His  attendants  turned  their  weapons  against  Da- 
nomenea,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wounds,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  by  the  Syracusan*  one 
their  generals.    (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  23.)       [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (AeanyUnu),  »  atatBory. 
whose  statues  of  Io,  the  daughter  of  loach  us.  sad 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lyeaon,  s**d  m  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Panama* 
(Paus.  L  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  ™a- 
tiona  him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  in  V* 
95th  Olympiad,  B.  c,  400,  and  adds,  that  he  mad* 
statues  of  Protesilada  and  Py  thodemua  the  wre*- 
tlcr.  (76.  $  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statue  by  kua 
of  Besantia,  queen  of  tho  Paeonians.  (OnL  mi 
Graec  53,  p.  1 16,  ed.  Worth.)  His  name  appears 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  »  m*. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Imserip.  L  No.  470.)       IP-  M 

DEINON  (As/vw),  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (b.  c  171),  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  a* 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  had  acnt  to 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Deinon  pretend^  was  4 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumeues.  king  of  Perga^s 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  ruinous  war.  But, 
though  he  railed  on  this  occasion,  he  still  kept  sp 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Ronxm  party.  In  a.  c 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Rbodun*  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of ^  propi- 
tiating them.  Polybius  calls  him  a  bold  snd 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  him  for  what  be 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  tbe  rou 
of  his  fortuuea.  (  Polyb.  xxvii.  6, 1 1,  xxvnu  2.  xi"- 
5,  xxx.  6-8  ;  Liv.  xliv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [h.  E.J 

DEINON  or  D1NON  (Aslrsir,  Ai»w). 
of  Clcitarchus,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  "f^1" 
tion.  He  wrote  a  hiatory  of  Persia,  to  which  C 
Nepoa  (Con.  5)  refers  as  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  had,  however,  s 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Iuny. 
(//.  N.  x.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  the  fbllowinf 
passages :-Plut.  AUx.  36,  Artax.  1,  «.  9,  HM* 
19,  22,  Them.  27 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  b'7,  b,  P- 
146,  c,  xi.  p.  503,  f.,  xiii.  pp.  556,  b,  560,  U 
609,  au,  xiv.  pp.  633,  <L,  652,  b.;  Ck.  J*  B^- 
23  ;  AeL  U.  A.  xvii.  10,  I".  //.  vii.  u ; 
Lae'rL  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  passage*  we  w*> 
find  the  erroneous  reading  A»sw.  [E-  *-J 

DEI  N  O'STRAT  US  ( Aso-oWparor),*  V™??' 
He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  the  bn>tofr 
of  Menaechmus,  and  a  contemporary  and  f^wwer 
of  Plato.  (Cowm.  in  End.  c.  iv.)  The  two  hr* 
thers,  according  to  Proclus  made  the  tciu*  «  F*- 
metrv  more  perfect  ( T«W»>a* )  than  hrf^- 
Papp'us  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  ha*  handed  down  ine 
curve  which  is  called  the  (jmwlrutrv  of  l*"*B**"*J 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which  Nicowedr*  awl 
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©fhers  afterwards  used.  Thia  curve  is  made  by 
the  intersection  of  a  revolving  radius  of  a  circle 
with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  that  radius,  both  moving  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
while  the  revolving  radius  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.  Dm  M.] 

DE'IOCES  (Airtb'jrni).  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medea.    Soon  after 
this,  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  fame  of 
bis  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king,    lie  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  mode  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.    He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agbatnna  ( Ecbntana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  nil  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.    The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.    His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  bodv  of  spies  and  iuformers 
throughout  the  whole  country.    After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortea.  (Herod,  i.  95—102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows  : 

Dei'oces     ...    53  years,  (i.  102.) 

Phraortes    ...  22    „  (ibid.) 

Cyaxares  ...    40    w       (i.  106.)* 

Astyagea    ...  35    w       (i.  130.) 

Total,  150 

Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  a  a 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Dei'oces  would  fall  in  a  c 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  **  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Dctoccs]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  1 7th  Olympiad."  (at  7 1 1-7 1 0.)  It  also 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king,  (a  c  71 1.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
hare  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  a  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  a  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  last  date  (a  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
b»  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 


•  Including  the  20  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 


within  two  or  three  years;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  a  c  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Dei'oces ;  and  he 
i»  $upposnl  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  ussign- 
ed  to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  a  c. 
712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (L 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  *dpc{  H  oaov  ol  Znvtiai 
fax**,  which  does  uot  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  1 28  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  bo  deducted  from  ii.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5jf g-f  1 20  =)  68f  a  c, 
was  that  of  the  accessiou  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  years  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (a.  c  74/g— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctcsias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  (Aa- 
bacbsJ,  he  gives  the  following  scries  of  Median 
reigns  (il  32—34) : 

1.  Arbaces       ....       28  years. 

2.  Mandauccs      .       .       .       .    50  n 

3.  Sosarnius     .       .       .       .       30  „ 

4.  Artycaa  50  „ 

5.  Arbianea      .       .       .       .       22  „ 

6.  ArtaciiH  4U  „ 

7.  Artynes       .       .       .       .       22  n 

8.  Astibaras        .       .       .       .    40  „ 

9.  Aspadas,  whom  bo  identifies 

with  Astyages  .       .       .     [35 J"  „ 

317 

This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  a  c. 
(559+317  =  )  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Dei'oces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahage*  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  years  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Dei'oces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopts  the  snnie 


*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorus, 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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idea  in  his  tables,  when    be  reckons  a  long 
period  without  kings  between  Arbaoes  and  Deiocea, 
(Compare  Sardanafalur,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  r 
App.  c.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

DEI'OCHUS  (Aifaxos),  of  Proconnesus,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (J tut,  d* 
Thucyd.  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  histo- 
rians who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  DeTochus 
whom  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (».  r.  Adftificurof) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyxicus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyxicus  (»«pl  Kuffaow),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  i.  1 39),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  AufAoxor,  or  Ailoxos. 
(SchoL  ad  Apollon.  i.  961,  9G6,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063,  1066,  ii.  85,  106.)    [L.  S.J 

DKION  (AifcW).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  king  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astero- 
peia,  Aenctus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Cephalus, 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  3,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Salmoneus,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre* 
theus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  Detoneus. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megara,  and  brother 
of  Deicoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (AnZwrn),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Dcmeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Calliroacb.  Fragm.  48.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Or.  Met. 
ix.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (Anient).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytus  of  Oecbalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Perigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Plut  The*.  8.)  [L.S.] 

DEl'OPE  (Ai>ro>rj),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Soph, 
ad.  Col.  1 108  ;  Aristot.  Mirab.  143, 291.)  [L.S.]  , 

I)  EI  OPE' A,  a  fair  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIOPI'TES  ( Anr<nr/Ttji),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DKIOTARUS  (An?<$Topo,).  1.  Tetrarch  of 
Galatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  b.  c.  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  mint  then-fore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  father's  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Pint  Cmss.  17,  Cat.  Mm.  12, 15  ;  Pseudo-Appian, 
Parth.  p.  136  ;  coinp.CAT<>,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  n.  c.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  l>y  the  aenatc  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
proliably  in  n.  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates, had  Gadeloniiis  and  Armenia  Minor 


DEIOTARUS. 

added  to  his  dominions.    Appian,  apparently  1>t 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompey  made  him  U-trarch 
of  Galatia.    He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  by 
Roman  favour,  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetrarchs  of  that  district,  and  obtaining  ncari  r 
the  whole  of  it  for  himself.   (Strab.  xii.  pp.  547, 
567;  Casaub.  ad  lac;  Plut  Pomp.  38;  Appian. 
Dell.  Miihr.  114,  Cic  pro  DeioL  13,  PiiL  xl  12, 
de  Har.  Resp.  13 ;  Hirt  Belt.  Ale*.  67.)   la  ac 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cybistrs  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protectioo  of  t'appa- 
docia  and  Cilicia  against  the  Parthian*,  Detotarrs 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  force*,  and  mas  in- 
deed on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  events  had  rendered  his  s*k>lv*t 
unnecessary.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  viiL  10, 
xv.  1,  2,  4.)    In  the  civil  war,  Deiotarus  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  vita 
whom  he  e fleeted  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  tat 
battle  of  Pharsalia  in  B.  c.  48.  (Plat.  Pomp.  73; 
Appian,  Bell.  Cfo.  ii.  71 ;  Caes.  Bed.  Cm  iii.  4; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  37,  pro  Drud.  3,  4 ;  Locan.  Phut. 
v.  55,  viiL  209.)    In  b.  c.  47  he  applied  to  Don* 
tius  Calvin  us,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
against  Phamaces,  who  had  taken  pvi»*e*sion  o: 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  waiek 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Galatian  form 
near  Nicopolis.  (Hirt  BelL  Alex.  34 — 41,65 — 77; 
Appian,  licll.  CVr.  ii.  91  ;  Plut  Can.  50;  Di* 
Cass.  xUi.  45 — 18 ;  Sueton.  JmL  35  ;  Cic  ad  Pom. 
xv.  15,  pro  Deiot.  5.)    When  Caesar,  in  the 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotan 
him  with  submission,  and  endcavomed  to  exeats  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.    According  to  Hir- 
tius  {Bell.  AUx.  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  h»  utk 
of  king,  but  gave  his  tetrarchy  to  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus.    Cicero  tells  us  {dt  Div.  I  15,  coup. 
Phil.  ii.  37),  that  he  waa  deprived  both  of  bis 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  legal 
title  (pro  thiol.  1 3),  and  fined.    Dion  Cassias  sty* 
(xli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  bestow  on  An* 
barxanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  be  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Pbarnaces,  sad 
so  in  fact  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  this  seew 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenour  of  whst  we 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cauv  (►'. 
Deiotarus  was  unsuccessfully  pleaded  by  Bnits* 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithvuia.  (<  k.  BnL 
5,  ad  AtU  xiv.  I.)  In  B.  c  45,  he  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  {pro  Repe  Dnataro)  sol 
extant  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grandma. 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Caestr'i 
life  when  he  received  him  in  (Jalatia,  and  also  of  ss 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Camhs* 
Bassus.  [See  p.  472.]  Strab©,  however,  speak"  of 
Castor  as  the  mm-in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  «av» that 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  his  vife. 
Deiotaruss  own  daughter ;  and  Suidas  tell*  tiai 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae- 
sar. Vossius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Strab*  sad 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotarus  put  the  Utter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xii.  p,  568  ;  Snd. 
«.  r.  KaVrce*  ;  Caes.  BelL  Cir.  iii.  4  ;  Ck.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  12;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grace,  p.  203,  ed.  Weolrf- 
mann ;  romp,  the  language  of  Cicero,  pro  DrtU. 
10,  11)    At  this  time  Bleaatuius  and  Hiems. 
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emissaries  of  Deiotarus,  were  at  Rome  to  look  after 
his  interests  (Cic  pro  DAI.  14,  15);  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  u.  c.  44, 
when  Hieraa,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  appears 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulvia, 
the  restitution  of  his  master's  dominions  for  1 0,000 
sestertia  (88,54 \L  13*.  Ad.).  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seized  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Caesar's  death.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
37,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  12,  19,  xvi.  3.)  In  a  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and  after  Cassius  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  them.  ( Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No,  "J  }.  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plut.  dt  Stoic.  Itepwfn.  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic  dc  Div.  i.  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 


2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  father's  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  B.  c  51.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  17,  18,  I'hU. 
xi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  c  31. 
lie  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  bis 
father,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut  Ant.  61,  63; 
com  p.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  1L  2  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567 ; 
Cic  PHI.  xi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lngonia,  and  was  surnamed  ♦»Aao>A<poj.  (Strab.  xii 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  If.  in.  pp.  545,  546.)  [E.  E.] 

DEI'PHOBE  (&tfi<p6Gr}),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucus.  (V'irg.  Am.  vi.  36;  comp.  Sibylla.)  [ L.S.] 

DEI'PHOBUS  (Alitor).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
lo  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
test for  bis  favourite  bull,  Dei'phobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceius.  ( Hygin.  Fab.  91.)  DeTphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Helenus  and  Asius,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  //.  xii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Dei'phobus  advanced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
called  Aeneas  to  his  assistance,  (xiii.  462.)  He 


also  slew  Ascalaphua,  and  whilo  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy's  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polites.  (xiii.  617,  &c)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Dei'phobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (Od. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fab.  110  ; 
Dictys.  Cret.  L  10,  iv.  22;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  166; 
Txetz.  ad  LtfcojJi.  1 68  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  Troad.  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Meuelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
( II  in.  CW.  viii.  517;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Mcnelaus.  (Diet. 
Cret.  v.  12;  Quint.  Smyni.  xiii.  354,  &c ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (V'irg. 
Aen.  vi.  493,  iu.)  His  body,  which  remained 
un buried,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausanias 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.ii.6.  §2;  Diod.iv.  31.)  [L.S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (AtjI^ktt,*),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temcuus  the  Ileracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antimenes,  Xanthipput,  Argeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponncBus,  had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  affections  upon  Hyrnetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Deiphontes 
and  Hyrnetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1 ),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  Deiphontes ;  but  after  Temenus's 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Paus.  it  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers-in-law, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hyrnetho,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  this 
attempt  failed,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Dei'- 
phontes pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'PYLE  (Aijis-vAij),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
and  Amphithca.    She  was  the  wife  of  Tydeus,  by 
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whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Diomedes.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Servius  (ad  A  em.  i.  101 ) 
and  Hvginus  (Fab.  69)  call  her  Dei'phile.  [L.S.] 

DEI'PY  LUS  (Anfm/Aoj),  three  mythical  beings 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related, 
(lloin.  //.  v.  325;  Hvgin.  Fat,  15,  109.)  [L.S.J 

DRMJUS  and  DE'LIA  (AiiAmr  and  Aij\/a  or 
A  :\ias),  surnames  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  12,  Ekiog.  vii.  29;  Val.  Flacc.  L  446 ;  Orph. 
Jfymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  viz.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nvmphs.  (Aristoph.  Tlietm.  333 ;  Calliru. 
lltfrnn.  in  Dian.  169,  IfVmn.  in  Del  323;  Horn, 
DVmn.  in  AjtJt.  Del.  157.)  [L.  S.] 

Q.  DE'IJjIUS,  a  Roman  eques  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabclla.  Aftcrwnrds  he 
went  over  to  Cassius  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  r.  c.  36,  Dellius  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Ilyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  order  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthian*.  In  B.  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
inlo  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  him  to  Arta- 
vnsdea,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
b.  c  31,  Dellius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Galatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
otfended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  1'arthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  with  Casaubon's 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek  ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch's  account  of  that  war  (Ant.  37 — 52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Pint.  Ant. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  (Sua*,  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost.  Our 
\>.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  1.  1 3,  23 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xv.  2.  §  6  ;  Plut.  AnL  25  ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senec 
de  C 'lement.  i.  10.)  [L  S.] 

DELMATICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Meteilus,  consul  in  b.  c.  119.  [MrrsLLrs.] 

DELMA'TIUS  or  DALMA'TIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Constant,  i  :s  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife.  Fin  via 
Max iui una  Theodora.     From   his  half-brother, 


DELPIIUS. 

Constantine  the  Great,  he  received  the  title  of 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Valerian, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  among  the 
dignities  of  Home.  Delmatius  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Arians  against  Athanaaius  of  having  murdered 
Arsenius  bishop  of  Hypaelis  [Athanamcs,  p. 
394],  and  appears  to  have  died  before  the  year 
a.  D.  335.  (Tillemont,  Didoire  da  Emptmn, 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)    He  was  the  father  of 

2.  Flaviuh  Julius  Dki.matiis  who  was  edu- 
cated at  N  or  bonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorician 
Exsuperius ;  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Cnloccrus  in  Cyprus ;  was  appoint- 
ed consul  a.  D.  333 ;  two  years  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  said  ts 
have  resembled  strongly  in  disposition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
together  with  A  chain,  a*  his  portion  ;  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  chief  ministers 
of  Constantine. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  frequently 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatius  the 
father  from  Delmatius  the  son.  Many  historians 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  of  a.  a. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  date  of 
whose  revolt  ia  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  brass  aw t0 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  these 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Catmr  snd 
Princeja  Juventutit,  the  orthography  being  for  the 
most  part  DaJmaiius,  although  Dxtmaiim  abo 
occasionally  appears.  (Anson.  Pruf.  17;  Vrtor. 
Epit.  41,  de  Caes.  41,  Ejrceryd.  Vale*.  8  35; 
Theophan.  Cknmogrxrph.  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  Ho- 
toire  de*  Empereun,  voL  iv.  pp.  251,  259,  261. 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discuss?*  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  history  of 
Delmatius  and  Hanuibalianus.  [W.  R-J 

DELPIU'NIA  (AsA^ida),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
mis at  Athena  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  masculine 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  drags* 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usually  "called  Python) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytbo,  or  from  hi*  hav- 
ing shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  him- 
self into  a  dolphin.  (Tietx.  ad  LyrtipL  '.'OK.) 
I  Jnder  this  name  Apollo  had  temples  at  Athens, 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  Didrma,  and  Massilia.  (Paul  i. 
19.  §  1 ;  Pint.  The*,  14  ;  Strab.  ir.  p.  179;  Mil- 
ler, A tyinet.  p.  154.)  S.J 

DELPHUS  (A.Aapof).  |.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Me  lam  ho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  whoa 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have  demed 
its  name.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lvcyk.  208 ;  comp.  Of. 
Met.  vL  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  CeUeno,  the  daughter  of 
Hyamus,  and,  according  to  others  by  Thyia,  the 
daughter  of  Castalius  or  by  Melaena,  the  daughter 
of  Cephissus.    Tradition  pointed  to  him  alto  •» 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  it*  name. 
He  is  further  said  to  hare  had  a  son,  Pythis,  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  th*»  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho,  (Pans.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DKMA'DES  *  (AtytfBijs),  an  Atheniiui  states- 
man and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.   (QuintiL  ii.  17. 
§  12;  Sext.Empir.  adv.  Math.  ii.  16;  Suidas,«.t>. 
Aitp&ns.)    But  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
(Phoc  1)  justly  terms  him  the  vawiytw,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.   He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  agaiust  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthtia,  R.  r,  349  (Suidas,  /.c),  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipnter  and  Cmteros  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.    (Plut.  JJmnosth.  28  ;  Phot.  liVA.  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)    In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
daring  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.   (Diod.  xvi.  87;  Gell.  xl  10 ;  Sext. 
Einpir.  adv.  Math,  i.  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  kiagou  that  occasion, and  the  rich 
present*  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  Luge  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
•on  and  successor  of  Philip;  and  his  flattery- to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.    (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12;  Athen.  vL  p.  251.) 
But  when  Harpalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  c. 
l*mo»th.  §  89,  c.  Arising.  §  1 5.)    When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  Ave  taleuts  to  use  his  influence  to 
*ave  him  and  the  other  patriots.    He  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.    The  decree  was 
Fused,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
a«  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors.   (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plut.  JJem&th.  23.)  In 
Ac.  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,   which  Bockh 
(P*U.  Earn,  of  Athen.  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit.)  has 
•hewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon  ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 


*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  AfucdSiji.  (  Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylburg ;  Pris- 
ma, ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appcaling  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (PluUZ-Vueayrf. 
Hei  PuU.  (itr.  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  B.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  sirmy  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phocion  and  some 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Paus.  viL  10.  §  1.)  In 
B.  c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  tho 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  ot  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request ;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Pcrdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  urged  Pcrdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret ;  but  when  De- 
mades pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  hod  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Arrian, 
up.  Phot.  MU.  p  70 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch (Phtjc  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  come,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancients 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut.  /'Aoc. 
1,  20,  30,  Pnuv.  faiPubl.  f.Vr.25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44  ;  Aelian,  V.  IL  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence iu  the  public  affairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  mid  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Qitintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  Orat.  2<>,  Brut.  9  ;  Plut  M-»WA. 
8,  10,  11,  Apaphtk.  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  iL  17.  §  12, 
2j.ii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly suite,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tzetzes  (Chil. 
vL  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (wtp\  tw 
SftfacWa?),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  n.  c 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  bnt  its 
genuineness  is  still  doubtful.  Suidas  attributes  to 
Demades  also  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto's  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  production  of  our  Demades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  CrU.  Orat.  Gr.  p. 
71 1  Ac;  J.  O.  Hauptmann,  DUpulatio  qua  De- 
mod,  et  iUi  tributum.  fragm.  oraL  eonsideratur, 
Gem,  1768,  4to.,  reprinted  in  Reiske*s  Oratory 
iv.  p.  243,  Ac. ;  H.  Lhardy,  Dvuertatio  de  Demode 
Oratorc  Atkenicnsu,  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. ;  Wester- 
mann,  Getck.  d.  grieek.  Drredttamk,  §  54,  notes  11 
—16.)  [L.  &] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (An/ialy*™),  a  surname  of 
Asclepius,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  vi.  '21.  §  4.)  [L.S.] 

DEMA'GORAS  (Anua-ydpar),  of  Samos  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (A.  R. 
i.  7*3),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  Awed.  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Anted,  i.  p.  68  ; 
Eustath.  ad  ft.  ix.  558 ;  Eudoc.  p,  35 ;  ApostoL 
Prm>.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoe*.  7.)  [  L.  S.] 

DEMARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  married  to  Andmnodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
Utter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmon  ia. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARA'TUS(Aiw*d>aToj),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  B.  c.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (a.  c.  510)  (Pans. 
Hi.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (de  Virtut.  Aful.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Argos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  "  the  Argive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (ebr«Kpo6aayro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaratua"  ( ^eWav),  an  if  the  hitter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  **  He  had  gained,** 
says  Herodotus  (vi.  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot-  race.** 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratua,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violent  and  obstinate.  In  u.c  491 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  encouraged  the  Aeginctans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratua,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Procles, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  affianced  bride,  Peroks, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.    (Herodot.  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  :— 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  is 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  he 


sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtained  as  bis 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  when  Agetus  had  chosen 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  should 
give  him  his  wife.  A  ton  was  born.  Araton 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephors  when  the 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  months  on 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  "  It  cannot  he 
mine.**  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  farther: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Sparum 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  Demuitus. 
(Ibid,  vi  61—64.) 

The  father's  expression  was  now  brought  up 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  oo  osth 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne  ;  and.  in  the  con- 
sequent prosecution,  he  brought  forward  the  ephon, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  bear 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  derided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  vL  64—66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitting  ss 
magistrate  at  the  Gymnopaedian  games-  Leoty- 
chides sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  intulnnr 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  s 
hasty  and  menacing  reply ;  covered  up  his  face, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  replied  bysn 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modern  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  father  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacni ;  and,  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  bis  original  rank.  II< 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  scp- 
port,  had  not  the  Spartans  suspoctnl  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthus,  and  on  being 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Asia  to  kiag 
IMreius,    (Ibid.  vi.  67 — 70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usape.  to 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  thmoe 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  bom  before  their 
father's  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  brine, 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  Tentore  U 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Clio- 
mbnrs],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.    (Ibid.  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  story 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  countless  myriads,  and  ventured  ts 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  of 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doritcua,  after  the  nna> 
bering  of  the  armv ;  thus  at  Thermopylae,  when 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  battle  the 
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trimming  their  hair ;  thus,  after  the  pass  was 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
•aid  to  hare  given  the  farsighted  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythera.  And  thus  finally  be,  says  the 
•tory,  was  with  Dicacus  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Eleusinian  cry,  and 
»w  the  cloud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
assistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Ibid.  vii. 
101—105,  209,  234,  235,  viii.  65.) 

Learing  the  imagination  of  Herodotus  and  his 
informants  responsible  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  Demaratus,  like  Hippiaa  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  7-  §  7)  states  that  his  family  continued 
long  in  Asia;  and  Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and 
Haluama,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu- 
thrania. (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  17.)  44  To  this  family 
also,"  says  Mnller  (£>or.  bk.  L  9.  §  8),  14  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  thednughterof  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atarneus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaratus.  (Scxt.  Empir.  adv.  A/o- 
tktm.  p.  518,  ed.  Col.")  (See  below.)  Plutarch's 
anecdote  {Them,  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Thcmistoclea,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.C.] 

DEMARATUS  (Ai»/ua>oros),  a  merchant- noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Baochiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
las.  about  b.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
drought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  He  i«  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophantua  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
gnunmus,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  be  had 
two  sons,  A  run  s  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscua  (Liv.  i.  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vl  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p.  378;  Cic. 
7W.  Quatut.  v.  37;  Tac  Ann.xi.U;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxxv.  3,  12 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid.  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
*c  )  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
°f  the  Tar-quins,  see  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
R<me%  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (An/iopdVof),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
111)  ria,  where  be  bad  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
father  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
B.  c.  337.    (Plut.  Aler.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEM  ARATUS  (Atj^iotoj).  1.  A  son  of  Py- 
thias, who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  came  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 
pupils  of  Theophrnstus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl  Grate,  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
*•  have  been  named  after  Demaratus,  king  of 
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Sparta,  from  whom  his  futher,  Procles,  was  de- 
scended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  (Ayes.  15.)  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  rpay^oovntva^ 
on  the  subjects  of  Orcek  tragedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Parult.  Min. 
16,  de  Ftuv.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Prolrejvt. 
c.  3;  Stob.  FlorH.  xxxix.  32,  33;  Schol.  ad  AjxJl. 
Rhod.  i.  45, 1289  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  '289, 
294  ;  Vossiua,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  425,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  (Anthol.  ii.  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Patroclus.  (/<".  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  M  capped"  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  (Frugm. 
ii.): 

Ei/d  niv  f&OcipriKOi  'EvvaXiov  voXfuumft,  *.  t.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudes. 
(See  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  I.  c.)  [  E.  E.  J 

DEM  ARCH  US  (A4fiaPXos),  son  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syrncusan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  same  time  with  Daphnacus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.    (Diod.  xiiL  96.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

DEM  A'RETE  ( ATj^opfrn),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gclo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  pence  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  &  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  large  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Damn- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  in  Find.  Of.  ii.  1 ;  Hesych.  *.  r».  Aynaprrtor  • 
Pollux,  ix.  80;  Annali  dell'Ist.  di  Corrisp. 
Archeol.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polvzelus. 
(Schol.  t*  Find.  CM.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMEAS.  [Dambas] 

DEME'TER  (Atyafrrup),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  The  name  Demeter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yy  M'fr7?p»  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
ials  and  tairvfu,  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  Srjcd,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  Ii  v.  500.)  These  two  etymologies  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difference  "in  the  character 
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of  the  goddess,  but  leave  it  essentially  the  samp. 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Hestia,  11  era.  Aides,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cronus  she  was 
devoured  by  her  father,  but  he  gave  her  fnrth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
given  him.  (Hesiod.  T  he-op.  452,  &c ;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  1.)  By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Tkeag.  .912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Dcspoena  and  the  horse  Arion.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  v  iii.  37.  §  6.)  The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythus  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seata  of  her  worship.  Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto's 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  wu 
carried  off  by  Ai'doneus  (Pluto).  Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethusa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  146,  274  ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
385,  Fad.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic.  ta  Verr.  iv. 
48.)  This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  17),  it 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.  Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
tho  Cepbissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (SchoL 
ad  SujA.  Oed.  Cot.  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  11.90),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Jftsiod.  Ikcog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa,  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  I.)  Others 
again  place  the  event  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cyzicus  (Propert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.  On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  oft  Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  hnd  been 
the  ravishcr,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  linger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  ber  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Cklkuk.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
inger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortal*  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympus.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)  But  in 
vain.  At  length  Zeus  sent  out  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pre- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus, 
nor  to  restore  the  fettility  of  the  earth,  till  she  bad 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accordingly  seat 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  hack  Persepbooe. 
Ai'doneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  took  her  iu  Ph-n's 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  fate.  At  Elects 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (ue. 
the  winter)  iu  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  remain  with 
her  mother.  (Comp.  Ov.  Met.  r.  565,  Fad.  ir. 
614;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.)  Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  EleasLs,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemus,  Dwtle*. 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  th*  ray  Urns 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Ja».us. 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychrcus  Erywchthon,  Pan- 
dareus,  and  others,  see  the  different  artidt*. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Enrip. 
Bacdk.  276),  and  more  especially  of  tbe  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agriculture, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  bv  Hotrn-r 
(//.  xiii.  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notion 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth's  fertibty  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  al.*>  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  (Serv.  u*l  Aen.  iv.  58),  and  «as  wor- 
shipped especially  by  women.  Her  priestess  »J»*> 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  cf 
their  new  situation.  (Plut.  de  Of.  comj.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  o'.ber 
$eol  x&fruH,  a  subterraneous  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  ba»i*  of  a  well-regulated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  tlie 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess. 
uo$6fMS,  Callinu  Hymn,  in  Or.  138  ;  Orph.  //para. 
3.9.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  58  ;  Horn.  //.  v.  500  ;"  Ov. 
Met.  v.  341  ;  Paus.  viii.  15.  §  1.)  The  mythosaf 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  tbe  idea,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  nature  r»-*t 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season ;  the 
goddess  ( Demeter  and  Persephone,  also  called  C-ra, 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  •»!  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  e!t- 
ani mating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaten  oi 
the  pomegranate,  is  tbe  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  tbe  region  of  light  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  and 
animals  with  her  fruits.  Later  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  dis- 
appearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burud 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  bis 
soul.  Demeter  waa  worshipped  in  Crete,  rx  kw, 
Argolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  SkUv, 
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and  Italy,  and  her  worship  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgic  mysteries.    Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia  were  the   principal  ones. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  *.  vv.  CkloSa,  ffaloa,  TAesmophoria, 
JSZnuma,  Afegalartia  Chtkonia.)     The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, balls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  ( Macron. 
SaL  I  12,  iiL  1 1  ;  Di'od.  t.  4  ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
viii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  FasL  iv.  545.)    Her  temples 
were  called  Megara,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  vii.  26.  $  4,  riii.  54.  $  5,  ix.  25.  v  5 ; 
Smb.  riii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)    Many  of  her 
mrnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.    (Paus.  i.  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.    She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.    Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
par*  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket.    (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  4,  riii.  31.  $  1, 
42.  $  4 ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  rases. 

The  Roman's  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  the}'  applied  the  name  of  Cores,  from 
Sicily.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  Tho  first  temple 
«f  Geres  at  Rome  was  rowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumiu*  Albinus,  in  B.  c  49ft,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  com  p.  i.  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  nctcd  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with  I 
guinea  in  honour  of  her  {Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.Cert- 
alia)*  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  lialb.  24  ;  Festus, 
%.  v.  Graeca  sacra.)  In  nil  other  respects  Ceres 
Has  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Ceres.  Pig*  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Serrins  informs  us  {aJ  Am.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  myth  us,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ores  soon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
portance at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9  ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  35,  xxxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  rery 
probable  that  Cere*,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Midler,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeter  und 
Pertepkone,  «s  Cydut  mythol.  Untersuch^  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8vo. ;  Welcker,  Zatschrifi  fur  die 
alt*  Kuntt,  i.  1,  p.  96,  Ac.;  Niebuhr,  Hint,  of 
Home.  i.  p.  621  ;  Hartung,  Die  Kciiy.  der  Romer, 
ii.  p.  135,  Ac.)  [L  S.] 

DEMETRI  A'N  US(AifMnrpiaro,f),  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  $  1 ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  'Avwdeios.)       [L.  S.J 

DEM E'TRIUS  ( Aqpifrpiof ).  1 .  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
A  nab.  iii.  11,  iv.  27,  r.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  4-ra2pot,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12; 
Plut.  Alejt.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Arinrathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
b.  c.  to  support  Attalus  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyh.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freed  man 
of  1'ompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  lavour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  tho  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  bv  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  $  4,  de  licit,  'jud.  i.  7-  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
40,  Colo  Min.  13.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Ai»Mifrp«of),  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man's  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  und  confused; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hist.  Ifapti 
Gmrcorum  Badrianu,  p.  H3),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  (Strnb.xi.  1 1.  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac- 
quisitions cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  him  **  rex  lndorum*'  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  making  war  on  and  besieging  Encraiides, 
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king  of  Bactria.  M  ion  net  (Suppi.  vol.  riii.  p.  473) 
has  suggested  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  son  or  Euthydemus,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis  The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Eucratides  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Bactria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  may  thus  have  ruled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Corop.  Wilson's  Ariana^  pp.  228 — 231  ;  Lassen, 
(ittdu  der  Badr.  A'owic*,  p.  230  ;  Raoul  Rochette, 
Jount.  d<*  Samtu,  for  183.5,  p.  521.)  It  is  pro- 
liably  to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Arachosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson  ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Bactrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  hi*  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R.  Roche  tte 
in  B.c  1 90  ( Journ.  det  Savons*  Oct  1 83.5,  p.  594 ), 
by  Lassen  in  1 85  (Owe*,  dtr  Badr.  fCdnuy,  p.  282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  231.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DEME'TRIUS  (AijM^owr)  I„  king  of  Mace- 
donia, surnamed  Poliorcxteh  ( noAtooirnrifr ), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plus.  Demdr. 
14.)  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  tfVa?poi  at  the  battle  in  Oabiene 
(u.  c,  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  rfcht  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Oabiene  (Id. 
xix.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  father  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut 
Emm.  18.)  Two  yean  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  father  had  left  with  him  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaza,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  bad  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  My  us, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85,  93;  Plut.  Demetr/b,  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 


lately  occupied  by  Seleucus.   This  he  accompli %M. 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  his 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  rf  the 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itself,  he  left  a  fore* 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antifo- 
mis,  who  almost  immediately  afterwards  conclude 
peace  with  the  confederates,  a  c  31 1.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  1 00  ;  Plut.  Demdr.  7.)    Thi«  did  not  hit 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  which 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritime  ep ra- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  in  whirs 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Aatageaos, 
obtained  many  successes.     In  307  be  was  de- 
spatched by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  sad 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
bands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  h<-Jd  aD  the 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expressly 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  he  was  reeAred  whs 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fact  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander   during   the  last  tea 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Maaydua 
taken.    Megara  was  also  reduced,  and  its  liberty 
proclaimed;  after  which  Demetrius  took  ip  ha 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  *  the 
Preserver"  (d  2*m$p),  and  his  name  being  naked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  De meter  amoftf  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.   (Plut.  Demdr.  8—  IS; 
Diod.  xx.  45,  46  )     It  waa  at  this  time  also  that 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias  of  Ct- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  deteeniai  t 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (Plut.  Demttr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cypres 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  bro- 
ther, Menelau*,  who  held  possesion  of  the  islar,  i„ 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he  beskstd 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  aiaweJt 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother ;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  his  ap- 
proach, and  a  great  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  Demetrius  was  entirely 
victorious  :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war.  beside* 
transports;  and  bis  naval  power,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  regarded  as  in  rim.  i  Lie,  was  utterly 
annihilated,  (a.  c.  30t>.)  Menelaus  in-rcrdiatefy 
afterwards  surrendered  bis  army  and  the  whose  of 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  wa*  sfier 
this  victory  that  Antigonus  for  the  first  tone  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  ales  st 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  qakklr 
followed  by  their  rival  monarch*.  (Diod.  xx.  47— 
53;  Plut  Dtmdr.  15—18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  J  7: 
Justin,  xv.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  ap  t* 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus.  Among  other  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  late 
victory  was  the  noted  courtesan,  Lamia,  who, 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  s«a 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  yssutf 
king.  (Plut.  Demdr.  16, 19,27;  A  them  it.  p.  128, 
xiii.  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  was, 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  in  order 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  he  command 
suffered  severely  from  storms,  and.  after  B**tnf 
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with  many  disaster*,  both  fiither  and  ion  were 
compelled  to  retreat.    (Diod.  xx.  73 — 76 ;  Plot. 
Demetr.  19.)    In  the  following  year  (b.  c»  305) 
Demetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
taring  refused  to  support  his  father  and  himself 
apinst  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  vigorous  and  able  re- 
sistance of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
sttack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
Iwrcetet.   The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
nailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.    But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
arainst  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  304.    (Diod.  xx.  81—  88, 
91-100;  Plut'.  Demetr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envoys  from  Athens ;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
tander.    Landing  at  Aulis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Chalcis,  and  compelled  Casaander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.    He  now 
again  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.    With  the  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.    Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
bQ  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Casaander, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  far 
as  Leocadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  Ge*ek.  d. 
Nackfolg.  p.  511;  Thirlwall's  (7ww,  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  Greece  (ifye^sif  r-fjs  'EAAdSor),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.    At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  married  a  third  wife — Deida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
both  Phila  and  Kurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
»t  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
toward*  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
bis  wonder  and  contempt.    A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusininn 
mysteries,  (Pint.  Demetr.  23—27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
2.53,  xv.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Casaander  in  Thessaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pherae.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Casaander  bad  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cossnnder,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsua,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  a  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut.  De- 
metr. 28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens:  but  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  decliued  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  though  they  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless  :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
th  e  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face 
of  his  affairs;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratnnice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleiatarchus,  brother  of  Casaander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Plut.  Demetr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Casaander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions ;  but  in  B.  c.  297  he  determiued  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Casaander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Salamis,  and  other  points  around  Athens, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (u.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  //.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  GetcA.  d.  Nach- 
/Wow,  pp.  563 — 569,  and  Thirlwall's  Greece,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lachares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  (Plut.  Demetr.  33,  34;  Paus.  i.  25. 
$$  7,  8.)  His  amis  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  nway 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Casaander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
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Wn  lately  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Epcirus. 
Pyrrhus  was  the  nearest  at  hand*  and  had  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Mncedonia,  when  Demetrius,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandize- 
ment, arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet,  lie  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  B.  c.  294.  (PluL 
Demetr.  35—37,  Pyrrh.  6,  7 ;  Justin.  xvL  1 ;  Pans, 
i.  10.  §  1.  ix.  7.  §  3 ;  Euseb.  Ann.  p.  155.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  be  had 
lout  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus 
Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  the  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Oetae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  •pare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Phit.  Demetr.  39,  40;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc  Vales,  p.  5G0.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  bis  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchus  in  Aetolia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
41,  43,  Pyrrk.  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  I<anassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyra.  (PluL  Pyrrk.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  1 1.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed  :  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, be  had  assembled  not  less  than  98,000 
f<K>t  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
600  ships,  among  which  were  some  of  15  and  16 
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banks  of  oars.    (Pint.  Demetr.  43.)    But  before 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  bis  advemriet, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  forestall 
him.    In  the  spring  of  B.  c  287,  Ptolemy  seat  s 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (oat- 
withstanding  his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  tide 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  Miaul  taneootly  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  But  Deroetrius's  greatest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  prood 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.    He  first  marched  afsiast 
Lysimachus  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
among  bis  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  (see 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Brrva. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pyrrhut  sat 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  bo 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  hit  camp  b 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (PluL  Demetr.  44,  Pyrrk.  11;  Jut- 
tin,  xvi.  2.)   His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less, and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frwjoectlv 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  bis  adversities,  now 
poisoned  herself  in  despair.    But  Demetrius  him- 
self was  fur  from  desponding  ;  be  was  still  scatter 
of  Thessnly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke:  he 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  with 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  command  is 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus.    Here  he  wst 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  abet* 
daughter  Ptoleruais  had  been  promited  him  is 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c.  301,  and  their  loas  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  solemnized.  Deawinm 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  but  die  advance 
of  Agathocles  with  a  powerful  army  compelled  h'm 
to  retire.    He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  ths 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Seleucus.   But  his  troops  refused  to  fo'doar  hi*. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  vanoat 
negotiations  with  Seleucus  and  having  suffered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  famine  sac 
(lipase,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  troops 
and  even  by  his  most  faithful  friends  *od  had  to 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  it 
Seleucus.  (a.  c.  286.)  That  king  appears  to  ks»« 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  with  honour, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  with  the  arm/, 
and  sent  bim  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Cberto- 
ncsus.    Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  » 
the  adjoining  park,  and  doe*  not  seem  to  hate 
been  harshly  treated.    Seleucus  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  iadtf- 
nantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  pat 
him  to  death ;  but  the  re* ties*  spirit  of  Demetnm 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  he  gave  hjaueif 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleasure*  of  the  tabs?, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fatal.  Hit 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  hi*  iiaptW 
ment  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  a  c  283.  (Ptou 
Demetr.  4.1 — 5*2  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9  ;  Diod.  xxi  Eic 
Vale*.  p.Sf.2.)   Ilia  remains  were  sent  by  Seleses* 
with  all  due  honours  to  his  son  Antignous.  who 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  TbeasaJr,  a  ertv 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (PluL  iWr.51) 
There  can  be  no  doul>t  that  iMn^imis  was  or* 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his      -  ■ 
restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  sad 
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daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes, 
be  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed ;  but  pros- 
perity always  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  con- 
stantly lost  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  failed  to  call  forth. 
His  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rapid  and  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.  His  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  a  vice  in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  mo- 
narch*. Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses, 
he  was  regularly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Eurydice,  lXei'dameia,  and  Ptolemais,  by  whom  he 
left  "four  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia- 
According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark- 
able fur  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appear* 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  bead  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emulate.  (PluL  Dcmetr.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  his  children  two  bore  the  same  name  : — 

1.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Handsome  (d 
mxAdf),  whom  he  had  by  Ptolemais,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Lorisso,  by  whom  he  hod  a  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb.  Arm. 
L  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Mngns,  king 
of  Cyrene,  his  widow,  Arsinoe',  wishing  to  obtain 
support  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
ofb-r  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offence  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  mother's  arms.  (Justin,  xxvL 
3;  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 158  ;  Niebuhr's  Jtf/et/ie, 
Sckriftm.  p.  229 ;  Droysen,  HelienUm.  ii.  p.  792, 
Ac.)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
sen *s  (ii.  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
trius, and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi.  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Thin  ^  Atirrot), 


whom  he  had  by  an  Illyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut.  Demetr.  53.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRl  US  (Aijmi|tp»oj)  II„  king  of  Mack 
don i a,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi.  2),  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
early  as  u.  c.  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeirus,  who  bad  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  father:  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droysen  (HeUenianu*,  ii.  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
(A'/ftne  Schri/i.  p.  228)  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  L  p.  160;  Thirl  wall's  Crrwe*,  vol.  viii.  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  year*, 
b.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44 ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not.),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  different 
cities  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaenns.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the 
possession  of  Acarnania ;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lians on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  lllyrio.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  xx.  5;  Schorn,  Vetch.  Irritchenlamls.,  p.  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440;  Thirlwnirs  O'reece,  viii.  pp. 
118— 125  )  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardanians,  a  barliarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  his  reign  we 
ore  to  refer  this  event.  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviii. ;  Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  secure  hit 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  step*  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Stra to- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  second  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  /.  c. ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
i  p.  164;  Joseph,  c.  Apiim.  i.  22;  Niebuhr's 
Klewe  SchriJleH,  p.  255.)  [E.  H.  B.J 


COIN  OF  DKMETR1UH  IJ. 

DEMETRIUS  ( Atj^rf t^oj),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  lllyrians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Home,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  idly  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  11.) 
1  His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  "defeat  and 
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submission  of  Teuta,  with  a  great  part  of  her  do- 
minion*, though  the  Roman*  seem  never  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  /.  c ;  Appian, 
lUyr.  c  8.)  He  afterward*  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonu*  Doaon,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  be  had  thu*  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Roman*  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  hi*  breach  of  faith,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  I*.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illyria  (h.c.  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
Itlyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hi*  life,  and  be- 
came hi*  chief  adviser.  The  Roman*  in  vain  tent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  hi* 
surrender  (Liv.  xxii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thraaymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
v.  101,  105,  108;  Justin,  xxix.  2.)  Demetnus 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  faith  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.  11,  13,  14.)  [EH.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Ai}/iifrptor),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
hi*  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynosccpbalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flam  minus 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  iu  the  same  capacity,  B.  c  198.  (Liv. 
xxxiiL  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52;  Polyb.  xviii.22  )  Five 
year*  afterward*  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  hi*  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Roman*  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  hi*  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin.  xxxii.  2.)  But  the*  favour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  waa  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.    Perseus  therefore  endeavoured  to 
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his  ruin  by  his  intrigues ;  am 
in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  fairly  of  sc 
attempt  upon  bis  life,  he  suborned  lhdat,  or*  *f 
Philip's  generals,  to  accuse  Demetrias  of  hotting 
treasonable  correspondence  wtth  the  Kouians  sod 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  forged  letter, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininus,  appeared  to  coo- 
firm  the  charge ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  convive 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  by  whom  he  vat 
secretly  put  to  death,  a*  it  was  supposed,  by  Ilk 
father's  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4 — 15, 20 — 
24  ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8;  Justin,  xxxil  2;  Zeoar. 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  waa  iu  his  26th  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  at  s 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  nun ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  be  was  altogether  so 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  authors  elaquect 
narrative.  (See  Niebuhr's  Led.  om  /fossae  //V 
tory,  vol.  L  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitx,  IE.  H.  a] 
DEME'TRIUS  POLIORCETE3.  [Dms 
tkius  I.,  kino  or  Macedonia.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Ai»ufrrp«»)  I ,  king  of  Srau, 
surnamed  Sotbh  (Swnjp),  was  the  son  of  Selrnca* 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  be  had  been  seat  to 
Rome  by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  reniauni 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antischtu 
Kpiphanes.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  historian  Polybius.  After  the  death  sf 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  be  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  ts 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  sis 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  His  request  hosier 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  he 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  s 
few  follower*  at  Tripoli*  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sj- 
rians  immediately  declared  in  hi*  favour ;  sod  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysis*  were  sristd 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Pohh. 
xxxi.  12,  19—23;  Appian,  .Syr.  46,  47;  Jusua, 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Liv.  Epii.  xlvi.  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  Itf, 
fol.  edit.;  1  Mace  vii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  ssco 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  De- 
metriu*  immediately  sought  to  conciliate  the  farcer 
of  the  Romans  by  sending  them  an  embassy  sits 
valuable  presents,  and  surrendering  to  them  Up- 
lines, who  in  the  preceding  reign  bad  a*sa*»:aai*d 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octavius.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  recognition  as  king,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  rcgulstr  st 
his  pleasure  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  exptTSed 
Heracleide*  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrap  he  hsi 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  which  seme* 
Demetrius  first  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4,  6  ;  Diod.  Exc  Ug. 

xxxi.  ;  Appian,  Syr.  47.)  His  measures  again** 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  arts* 
again  under  Judas  Maccabaeua,  who  defeated  Ni- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  concluded  ** 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  dedsrad 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  forbade  Dnte- 
trius  to  oppress  them.  (Joseph.  A «<•  xii.  10; 
1  Mace.  vii.  viii.)  He  further  incurred  the  enemy 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariarathes  from  Cap- 
padocia,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  «f  k» 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espoused  the  caasr  of 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  (Polyb 

xxxii.  20;  Appian,  Syr.  47;  Liv.  Ep*.  alviL; 
Justin,  xxxv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  «a  *1 
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tides  by  enemies,  his  own  subject*  at  Antioch 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  his  luxury 
and  intemperance.    In  this  state  of  things,  Hera- 
deides,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Babylon,  set 
up  against  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Ralas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    This  compe- 
titor appears  to  hare  been  at  first  unsuccessful; 
but,  having  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of 
Rome,  be  was  supported  also  with  large  forces  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeu*.  Deme- 
trius met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
aid  to  hare  displayed  the  utmost  personal  ralour, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14,  16  ;   Appian,  Syr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc 
Vales,  xxxiii.;  Justin,  xxxr.  1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
2;  I  A  face.  x. ;  Euseb.  Ann.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trius died  in  the  year  B.  c.  150,  having  reigned 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  p.  323 ;  Polyb.  iii.  5  )    He  left  two  sons,  De- 
metrius, su  roamed  Nkator,  and  Antiochus,  called 
Sidetea,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne,  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  DKMETRIU8  1. 

DEMETRIUS  (Avfi+rpto,)  1 1.,  king  of  Syria, 
•urnamed  Nicator  (Nt«a'r«p),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Baku  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  usurper.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicious  and  feeble  character  of  Balas  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrius determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  be  landed  in  Cilicia,  b.  c 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Balas, 
for  bis  wife.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
bad  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenoparas. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
battle,  and  Balas,  having  fled  for  refuge  to 
Abac  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Justin,  xxxv.  2 ;  Liv.  Ej>ii.  Iii.  ;  Diod.  Exc. 
PhotiL,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  4;  1  Mace.  x.  xi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator ;  and  now 
deeming  himself  secure  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
usurper,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  cruelties  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
-xo-pf  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries.    This  con- 
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duct  emboldened  one  Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus, and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  ngainst 
the  Parthians,  in  which,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  n.  c.  138. 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9  ;  Liv.  hpit.  Iii. ;  Ap- 
pian, Syr.  67 ;  Joseph.  AnU  xiii.  5 ;  1  Mace.  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  He  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Arsaces 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  fallen  in  battle.  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  a  c.  128.  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  waa 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  B  C  125.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  A  nt.  xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Euseb.  Ann.  p.  168;  Clinton,/-.  //.  iii. pp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68 )  and  Livy 
( Kpit.  lx.),  he  was  put  todeath  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  surnamed 
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Grypns.  Demetrius  II.  bear*  on  his  coins,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  those  of  Theos 
Philadelphia  From  the  dates  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  must  have  been  struck  during  his  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ac- 
cords also  with  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
portrait :  those  struck  previous  to  his  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardless  head,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fashion. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  '229-51.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DEM  E'TKI  US(Aiyofroioj)  1 1 1,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  E«cakrc»,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Grypus,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  king  of  Cyprus  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eu»ebes,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  v  4.)  His  ansistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus ;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara- 
bians and  Parthian*,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia  (Arsacea  IX.),  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14.)  The"  wins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  rcipn  ;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era'of  the  Seleucidne,  i.  e.  B.C  94—88. 
The  surname  Eucaerus  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  others  again  Philometor  Euergetes  Callini- 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)        [E.  II.  R] 
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DEMETRIUS  (  Anmfrpioj ),  literary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius  (BiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  413,  Ac), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  Adramyttium,  surnamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidaa,  s.  v.  AwM*frp*«*  I  Diog.  Laert.  t.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergaiuus  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  1.  *E£»fyn<m  «»'r  "Omtjpok, 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  /.  c. ;  Eudoc  p. 
132;  Schol.  Venet.  ad  it.  i.  124,  iii.  18,  vi.  437  ; 
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VUloiaon,  ProUg.  ad  Apollom.  La.  p.  27.)  2. 
'E(ifyi7criS  tit  'Hoioftor.  (Saidas.)  3.  'EtumoA*. 
-ovuaci  or  *ETunukoy'ta.  (A then.  iL  p.  SO,  iii.  p. 
64.)  4.  Ilepi  rfjr  'AAs^pw'  8«aA«crw.  ( Atbm. 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  ' Arnical  yXmaffax,  of  which  s  few 
fragments  are  still  extant  ( SchoL  ad  ArutopL  A r. 
1568,  Ran.  70,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1227.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verbs  terminating  in  fu.  (Siudaa.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cvnic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Thcombrotus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
( Diog.  Laert.  t.  84. )  There  is  a  work  entitled  wtfi 
ipw'ias^  which  has  come  down  to  u»  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  however,  for 
various  reasons  cannot  be  his  production :  writer* 
of  a  later  age  (see  e.g.  §§  76,  231,  246,  308)  sir 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  word*  and  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Most 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.      It  is  written  vita 


considerable  taste,  and  with  reference  to  the 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rich  source  of  information 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  the  work  is 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius,  who  is  known 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (t#xwu  £ijrop«st, 
Diog.  Laert.  I.e.),  it  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  It  was  first  printed  ia 
Aldus's  Rhetor**  Graeei,  i.  p.  573,  &c  Separate 
modern  editions  were  made  by  J.  G.  Schneider, 
Altenburg,  1779,  8vo,  and  Fr.  Gollcr.  Lips.  1837, 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  i»  that  in  Wall's  Mi- 
tor.  Grate.  roL  ix.  init. 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  Aspendus,  a 
a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of  Soli.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83.) 

5.  Of  Bithynia.    See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historian,  was  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  the  oas 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Gaols 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  the 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Anti- 
ochus Soter,  and  of  their  administration  of  Libya. 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  may  infer, 
with  some  probability,  that  Demetrius  lived  eiUwr 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kings 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took  phtc>  . 
in  a  c  279.  (Schmidt,  de  FontUmt  Veienm  u 
enarrand.  Rrped,  Gallonm*  p.  1 4,  Ac.) 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  who  is  probably  the  same  »• 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  tnstntc^l 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  sooetiaws 
ailled  wspi  wmwrs*r,  and  sometimes  rtpl  wotven* 
(unless  they  were  different  works),  the  fourth  boci 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  452,  com  p. 
xiL  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  This  is  the  only  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  besides  too* 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  diwovered  ** 
Herculaneum  fragments  of  two  other  works,  via. 
wtpl  Ttrtvv  av^irrn$irrmv  Sicurar,  and  9tfi  r*' 
rioKuaiyov  awoplas.  (  Vvlum.  Heremlaa.  i.  p.  106, 
&c.,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  further  not  impossible  that 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  who 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  from  committiif 
suicide.  (Pint.  Cat.  Mim.  65.) 

8.  Surnamed  Cajllatianus,  [CallatiakiS'] 

9.  cnomat1anu8.  [chomatiani*.] 

10.  Chrysoloraa.  [Chrynoloraa.] 

11.  Surnamed  Cbytrak,  a  Cynk  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Cons  tan  tins,  wha>  sus- 
pecting him  guilty  of 
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lira  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  him  as  a  true  philosopher,  and  nt  after- 
wnrds  set  free  again.  (  Aramian.  Marc.  xix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  rtnperor  Julian  (OraL  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.    (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  Marc.  Lc.) 

12.  Of  Cniour,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  ori  Apol'loniua  Rhodius 
(L  1165). 

13.  Comic  Pobt.    See  below. 

14.  Surnamed  Cydoniur,  which  sttrname  was 
probably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Ko- 
8«k>i)  iu  Crete  (Cantacux.  it.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
( Volatcrran.  Comment.  Urb.  xv. ;  Allatius,  <U  Con- 
seam,  p.  856.)    He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  d.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.    He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  posses*  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.    Demetrius  is  tlie 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.    The  following 
are  the  moat  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  Two  Epistle*  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
•*e  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin's  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Gregoraa,  Paris,  1702,  fol.    2.  Monotint*  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessalo- 
nica during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius's  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris  1 586, 
foL  p.  385,  &c    3.  2upe*ovA«vTiKor,  that  is,  on 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combefisius's  Auctor.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1221, 
dec.    4.  On  VaUipoli*,  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  MUrat,  who 
made  iu  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
bensras,  Auctor.  Nov.  it.  p.  1284,  &c    5.  n«pl  rov 
mraQponly  t6v  SoyoToV,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seiler,  Basel,  1 553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vo.    6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisius,  Led.  Antiq.  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  &c,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.    7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  Pakuna,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  Oputcula  Anna 
The,,/.  Or.  (Rome,  1630,  4 to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain— 8.  A  work  against 
Max,  Plan  tides.    (Wharton,  Append,  to  Cave't 
Hutor.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  Ac  ;  Cave,  voL  i.  p.  510, 
ed.  Lond.  1688  ;  Fabric  BibL  Or.  xi  p.  398,  Ac) 

15.  Gf  Cvunb,  surnamed  StamnuB  (2tom»o»), 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man.  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Gf  Garth au a,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Thrasymachus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cvzicus,  and  surnamed 
Stncbllur.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
Utaa  and  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 
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to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatxitsarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
(Auctarium  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leunclavius. 
(Jut  (Jraeco-Rom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric.  BibL  Or.  xi.  p.  414.) 

18.  An  kfic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  (t.  r.  <p6ori) 
without  the  authors  name. 

19.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia,  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  SexL  Eropir. 
Pyrrhon.  Hupotk.  §  1 37,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Erythrak,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  colls  a  wouttKaypatpos  dV- 
doanror,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrone 
(Suid.  a  e.  Tipcwriwr.) 

21.  Of  Erythrak,  a  Greek 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Teranus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  84.) 

22.  Surnamed  roWswos,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(SchoL  Vend,  ad  Horn.  11.  viiL  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jxwa,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  Catal. 
Ill  Script  38;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Alliens.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero's  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  wtpl 
djuoiwar,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (Jltpi  oowvvumv  wonrrmv  koI 
ovyyptupbw;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  38,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  v.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viii.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut.  VOL  X  Oral. 
pp.  844,  b,  847,  a.,  Demattk.  15,  27,  28,  30 ; 
Harpocrat.  ».  v.  'loolbt,  and  many  other  passage* ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  611  ;  Dionys.  Deinarch.  \.) 
This  important  work,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Surnamed  MostHUfl,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argumentum  to  the  tuQuxa\ 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
ouraera.  (Fabric  Bill  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odessa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Steph.Bysw.c'Oono-aer.) 

'28.  Phalkrbus,  the  roost  distinguish  ed 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  surname  P  hale  re  us  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phide- 
rus,  where  he  was  born  about  01.  108  or  109, 
B.  t.  345.    He  was  the  son  of  Phauostratus,  a 
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man  without  rank  or  property  (Diog.  Laert  t.  75 ; 
Aeliun,  V.  II.  xii.  43);  bat  notwithstanding  this, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  honour*  at  Athens  through 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  persererance.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic career  about  b.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  Harpalus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phocion  ; 
and  as  be  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman.  Cassander.  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  b.c.  317,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  Athena  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Atheuians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  360 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Laert.  /.  c; 
Diod.  xix.  78 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Miltiad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  his  administration,  "Atheniensium  rem 
publican)  exsangoeir.  jam  et  jacentem  sustentavit." 
{De  Re  PubL  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  hare  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
(A then.  vi.  p.  272,  xii. p.  542  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  Polyh.  xii.  13.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  B.  c  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  tike 
to  flight.  (Plut.  DemeL  8  ;  Dionys.  Drinarck.  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Pint.  Demetr.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut  deExil.  p.  602,  f.)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  probably  for  having  advised 
his  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  bis 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  78  ;  Cic.  pro  Ra- 
ter. Pott.  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  b.  c  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic.  liruU  8 ; 
Quintil.  x.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  of 
Demosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  Brut.  9,  82, 
deOrat.  ii.  23,  Oral.  27;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
be  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
F«'Pt  (Cic  dm  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 


Diogenes  La&tios  (v.  80.  Ac)  skews  that  he  n% 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquirement*.  T*i?*e 
works,  which  were  partly  historical,  partly  politi- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  bate 
all  perished.  The  work  on  elocution  (wepl  ipu* 
rtlas)  which  bas  come  down  under  his  name,  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above.  No.  3.]  It  is  said 
that  A.  Mai  ha*  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  Phakjcui. 
For  a  hat  of  his  works  see  Diogenes  I  .amnios  who 
ha*  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (v.  5.)  His  Hterarr 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  for  it 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  torn  of  mind,  and  nots 
mere  scholar  of  the  closet ;  whatever  be  learned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
of  which  the  following  fact*,  are  illustration*.  The 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  fallen  into  dis- 
use at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  th>  sml 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  afford  the 
people  les*  costly  and  yet  intellectual  amijs«meiit, 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  to  be  R> 
cited  on  the  stage  by  rhapeodUls.  (Atbea. »». 
p.  620  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473.)  It  is  aJn 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  bis  influence  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  he  thus  hud  the  foundation  of  tlx* 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphua,  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  tihrarui  i 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  translate  of 
the  Septuagint  A  life  of  Demetrius  Phaler«H 
was  written  by  Aaclepiada*  (A then.  xiii.  p.  567). 
but  it  is  lost  Among  the  modern  works  upon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  Mcumrn 
de  PA  cad.  dee  ImecripL  voL  viiL  p.  157*  &c;  H. 
Dohrn,  De  Vila  ei  ReUu  Demeirh  Pkaienx,  Kiel, 
1825,  4 to.  ;  Partbey,  Dae  Alexaadr.  Mux***  pp. 
35,  Ac.,  38,  &c,  71  ;  Hitachi,  Die  AUxazd.  Mr 
liotk.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  b.  c  85.  (Locian, 
de  Column.  16.)  He*  wan  opposed  to  the  extra- 
vacant  luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  wis 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  app#aru/?  in 
woman'*  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  He  was  punished 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman's  clothes.  He  i*  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  by  M. 
Aureliu*  Antoninus  (viii.  25),  whom  Gataker  con- 
founds with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

30.  Surnamed  PiroiL,  a  Greek  grammar Ua,  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  w  ork  w»f4  lioAirrss 
(Etymol.  Magn.  t.  r.  fujAsrd*),  and  seems  sh*>  n 
have  written  on  Homer.  (Apollou.  Soph.  *  *• 
o>a£*d/atvof . ) 

31.  Of  SaoALAAAVa,  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled HapdovLKiitd.  (Lucian,(iV//ut\  QmtcriL  32.) 

32.  Of  Salam is,  wrote  a  work  on  the  inland  of 
Cyprus.  (Staph.  Byx.  a  «.  Kapnucia.) 

33.  Of  Scepsis,  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
the  time  of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.  (Sttah.  xib. 
p.  609.)  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an 
acute  philologer.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He  was 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work  which  j» 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  titk  Tp***>i 
ttoKotTftot.  It  consisted  of  at  least  twenty-** 
books.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603  and  passim ;  A  then.  in. 
pp.  80,  91  ;  ^j^^^j^J*  r*  ■)  1(111 
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tary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
iu  which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat  $.  nr.  'Atipdarttov,  Sup*)  wpiScu  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Mod.  L  1123,  1 165.)  He  is 
sometimes  simply  called  the  Scepsian  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  438,  439,  x.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passage*  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  arc  collected  by  Westertnann  on 
Vosuds,  De  I  list.  Graec.  p.  1 79,  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer- 
tain date.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  84.) 

35.  Of  SENIUM,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodium, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philos.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnou.  (Lucian,  Totar.  27,  adv. 
Indod.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  hare  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  be  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Apollonius  of  Tvana. 
(PhiJostr.  VtL  ApoU.  iv.  25.)  His  life  mil*  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Uomitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Bene/.  vii. 
1,  8;  Suet.  Veepat.  13;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  13; 
Tacit  Ann.  zvi.  34,  Hi*,  iv.  40  ;  Lucian,  de  Sal- 
a*  63.) 

36.  Synckllis.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  a.  c.  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(C.'c  BruL  91.) 

38.  Of  Tarsus,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.    (Diog.  Laert  v.  85.)    The  name  Tapai- 

which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  (de  Satyr.  I'oet.  p.  153,  &c  ed.  Rama- 
bom)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  14  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,*"  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chtus  (s.  r.  Aijpifrptof) :  he  may  be  the  same  aa 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acrun  (ad  Horat.  Sat.  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  **  o/Mfiaroiroid'r,  L  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabularum."  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  (de  Horat.  OUrecL  p.  283,  Ac)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Mega*,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Trokzxnk,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  accord- 
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ing  to 

the  sophists. 

Resides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  **  Pamphyliaca."  (Tsets. 
ad  Lycopk.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  **  Argo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  Frotrept.  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  vtpl  twp  mot'  Af-yinr- 
Tor.  (A then.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  (s.v.  'loiffia*), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Democritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.S.J 

DEMETRIUS(Ai}^0u»),  of  Bithynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  65;  Jacobs,  iL  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  aa  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  I>aertins  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above.  No,  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  wutpit  anfa  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  are  very  indifferent  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  ( Anp^rpiot ),  an  Athenian 
comic  post  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert 
v.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (n.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  ia  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Seleucus  and  Agatbocles.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
2iK«Af«  or  2urs Aof,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
iu.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (AT.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
«.  v.  'EyuTTjpowj),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
#.  v.  "Zppifpot).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobneus 
( FlorUeg.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
Apcuroytrirs  <  Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton's  opinion,  after  299  a.  c.  (Clinton, 
F .  H.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i. 
pp.  264 — 266,  ii.  pp.  876 — 878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (ATj/ofrpios),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Anrelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  "Attale*sn  (De  Morb.  Aeut.  hi.  18,  p.  249; 
De  Morb.  Chron.  iL  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  u Apamcut"  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage  being  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
Demetrius  Attaleu^  and  in  another  from  Demetrius 
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Apameus.  (De  Morb.  Chrou.  v.  9,  p.  681 .)  He  U 
also  several  timet  quoted  by  Soranus.  (De  Arte 
OUtetr.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  physician  called  by  Galen  by  the  title  of 
Arckiater  (De  Antid.  i.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  4 ;  De  Tkc- 
riaca  ad  Pison.  c.  12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  261),  must  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  aa  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Diet 
of  Ant.  a.  v.  Arckiater.)  Galen  speak*  of  him  as  a 
contemporary. 

3.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
racleides  of  Tarentum  (apud  Gal.  De  Compos.  A/e- 
dicam.  $ee.  Gen.  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  8.  c ,  as 
Mantiaa,  the  tutor  of  Heraclidcs,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea. 

4.  Dbmktjuus  PxPAGOMiNua.  [Pkpagomi- 
NU8.1  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMETRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  Chereiphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  b.  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  *err*»  Dianae^ 
that  is,  a  l*p6$ovKos.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  $  16; 
Chkrsiphon.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  bis  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Musica  (fwvaixriy,  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon's  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  wepl  2awi<ri)t,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Elcusiuium  at  Athens  a  bronie  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship  (rd  iavroi 
tprya)  were  represented  in  relief  (wepi  /inrur^i,  1, 
imt.).  The  Eleusiniura  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon's  life,  that  is,  in 
the  hitter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  a  c  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  I 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ly sip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bns-  , 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  be 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.    ( GVaeA.  d.  Bild.  Kmut.  p.  1 9 1 . ) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronte  statue  of 
Pellichus  is  described  by  Lucian  (Philops.  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  ov  Sfuir(ndf  T4J,  <L\V  dvOpcrirowoioS.  A 
Anp^rptos  &7)uTrrpiov  y\wp<vi  is  mentioned  in  on 
extant  inscription.  (Riickh,  1 1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog- 
Laert.  v.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (E*c  Vat  xxxi.  8)  as 
Aw/sifT/Moi  o  T<nroypd^.os,  or,  as  Miiller  reads, 
wxoypdipos  (Arch.  d.  Kuntt  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Rome  about  n.  c  164.  Valerius 
Maxima*  call*  him  pictor  Alexandrinus  (v.  1. 

4.  An  Ephesian  silversmith,  who  made  silver 


•hrinea  for  Artemis.  (Ads  of'  tie  Apod**,  xix, 
24.)  [P.  SO 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  contemporary 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L. 
Vetus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  criminal  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  he  might 
join  Forlunatua,  a  freed  man  of  L.  Vets*,  m  aerat- 
ing hi*  patron.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  10.)        [L.  S] 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Pblagusa,  woo,  in 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  by  an 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  maiden.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  every  year  a  maiden 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  bis  own  daughter* 
to  draw  lota  with  the  rest.  One  Mastusiu*,  who** 
daughter  had  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  the 
king's  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  hi*  daughter* 
to  a  sacrificial  feast.  Mastastas  killed  the  king** 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  die 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  discovering  the 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cup  to  \<t  thro »n 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  ihe 
Mastustan.  (Hygin.  Poet.  A  dr.  iL  40.    [L  S.J 

DEMIURGUS  (Awsuovpydi),  the  author,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  epijnuu 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iH.  257; 
Jacobs/iv.  224,  No.  dil,  xiiL  882.)      [P.  S.] 

DEMO  (&np*i),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (Sai- 
das,  «.  r.  Aitfui  )  It  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  as  the  Cumaeaa 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1 )  and  a  daughter  of  Cekai 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  sisters, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  CaJlicijoro*  m 
Attica.  (Horn.  I/vmn.  in  Or.  109.)  [LS.] 

DEMOCE'DES  (AnpMctfvt),  the  son  of  Calli- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  M  ipa 
Graecia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  centnry  a  c  He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegina,  where 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  the  son  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  service*,  i  e. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Am-trn/  Wc*jhi$  <t»i 
Money,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  srorih 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  farthings)  not  quite 
344/.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  rather  more 
than  406/. ;  and  the  year  following  he  removed  to 
the  island  of  Samos  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  re- 
ceived from  Polycrates,  the  tyrant,  the  increased 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10*.  (Herod,  iii  131.)  He  atn>n> 
panied  Polycrates  when  he  was  seised  and  put  to 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  governor  of 


(B. 
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horn  he  was  himself  seised  sad 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darein*.  the 
son  of  Hystaspes.  Here  he  acquired  great  riches 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  king's  foot,  and  the 
breast  of  the  queen  Atoasa.  (Ibid,  c  133.)  It  « 
added  by  Dion  Chrysottom  ( Dissert,  i  De  I*v*t- 
p.  652,  sq.),  that  Dareius  ordered  the  physicssss 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be  pat  to 
death,  and  that  they  were  saved  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Deraocedes.  Notwithstanding  ha  hoaocl* 
at  the  Persian  court,  be  was  always  desirous  tt 
returning  to  his  native  country.  In  order  to  rftet 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  Persians,  and  procured  by  mean*  of 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  ra  what 
parts  it  might  be  most  successfully  attacked. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  king,  Aris- 
toph  Hides,  out  of  kindness  to  Demoorde*.  teiwtd 
the  Persian*  as  spies,  which  afforded  the  phi 
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an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  ami  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  baring  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  1.37.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (#.  e.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  (  V.  II.  viii.  17) 
and  John  Tsetses  (Hist.  ix.  3);  and  Dion  Cassias 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviii.  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
D-modocmx.  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

DEMO'CHARES  (Aijm»X^P»»0-  1-  A  son  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41,  viL  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes'* 
sister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (xii.  1 3.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut. 
Dtnutr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  i'it.  X (hxit.  p.  851 ),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  considerable  dimculties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droyscn  in  the  works  cited 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  B.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  a  c.  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratoclcs  to 
flee  from  Athens.  "(Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  b.  c  298,  and  in  the  be- 

Snning  of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
Dm  b.  c  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
mochares fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion. In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (a.  c  29G) 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  ( 
de  Ira,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Cassander.  (Polyb.  L  r.)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lachares.  In  the  arcbonship  of 
Diodes,  B.  c.  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  b.  c. 
282  be  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysiiuachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  a.  c.  280,  in  the  arcbonship 
of  Gorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  nncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  VU. 
X  OraL  pp.  847,  850.) 


Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  B.  c  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (  Plut.  Vii.  X  OraL  p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  v.  38  ;  Athen.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evany,  xv.  2.  Com  p.  Sophocles.) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic  Brut.  83,  oV  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  Ace.  Comp.  Plut.  DemottL  30  ; 
Lucian,  Macrob.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  Gttch.  der  Nachfolger  AUiattd. 
p.  497,  Ac,  and  more  especially  his  essay  in 
the  Zriischrifl  fur  die  A lUrthumsicuieiuckafl  for 
1836,  Not.  20  and  21  ;  Westerroann,  Chtch.  der 
Grieck.  BertdU.  $  53,  notes  12  and  13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Rutin- 
ken  (ad  Hufil.  Lap.  p.  7,  &c)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demtir.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCLKITUS.  [Cleoxbnur.] 
DEMOCLES    (AituoaXijj).    1.  Of  Phigaleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  (Dionys. 

de  Thucyd.jNd.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  «/  to*  Updr  *vp.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saechmus.  (Plut.  ViL X  Oral.  p. 842,  D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus, 
some  orations  of  Democlcs  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (Drinarch.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  omtor  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Dcmocleidcs,  and  that  Ruhnken  (HitL  crit. 
orxU^G'rarc.  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  ns 
the  same  person  with  Democlcides  who  was  arcbon 
in  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demeir.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (AtytoiroW),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  father 
a^nunst  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  bv  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  %  5.)  [L.  S.) 

DEMOCOPUS  MY  RILL  A,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Syracuse,  about  B.  c  420.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn,  Od.  iii.  68.)  [P.  S.J 

DEMO'CRATES.  [Dasjocratb*.] 

DEMCCRATES  (Ayipotpirv).  1 .  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
who  belonged  to  the  an ti- Macedonian  party.  He 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus,  and  was  sent  with  other 
ambassador*  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athena.  He  was  also  one  of  the  aro- 
lm<iKadors  who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (  Demosth.  de  Coron.  pp.  '23.5, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre- 
served in  Aristotle.    (Rhet.  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ral maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (yvwuai 
Xpvaau)  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Dcmophilus.  [Demophilus.] 

8.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (c  Epieur.  p.  1100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democrates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  (PolU.  Praecepi. 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  a  c.  340. 

4.  Of  Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  ( V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  {i*\px>Kptrv\  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (//.  ii.  744.  Comp.  Villoison,  Proleg. 
p.  xxx.)  [L.S.] 

DEMOCRITUS.    [  Damochiti'8.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (AW«P«Ter),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teos. 
(Aristot  de  Chel.  iii.  4,  Meteor,  ii.  7,  with  Idelcr's 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
of  his  father  too  is  stated  differently.  ( f Hog.  Laert 
ix.  34,  &c.)  His  birth' year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  01.  80.  1,  or  n.  c.  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  3.  ( Diog.  Insert  /.  c. 
§  41,  with  Menage's  note  ;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
His  father,  Hegesistratus, — or  as  others  called  htm 
Damasippns  or  Athenocritus, — was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De- 
mocritus spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopta.  (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  1 9  ;  Strata,  xvL 
p.  70S ;  A.  H.  C.  GefFers,  Qtuustume*  DemcerU. 
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p.  15,  Sec.)  We  know  that  he  wrote  on  Babylon 
and  Meroe  ;  lie  must  al*o  have  visited  Egypt,  and 
Diodorus  Sicalus  (i.  98)  even  states,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  himself  de- 
clared (Clem.  Alex.  Strvm'i.  p.  304),  that  among 
his  contemporaries  none  h.-ul  made  greater  journeys, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  scier>ce 
than  himself.  Among  the  last  he  mentions  in  par- 
ticular the  Egyptian  mathematician*  (dprcSsr 
toi  ;  comp.  Stun,  de  Dialect.  Maeed.  p.  98), 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  re^ardirvj 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Theophrastu*,  too,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  manr  countries 
(Aelian,  V.  //.  iv.  20;  Diog.  Laert.  fx.  35.)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  countries  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  means  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  scientific  culture  ; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  occupied 
himself  only  with  philosophical  investigations, 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history.  Ia 
vireece  iiseii,  100,  ne  eiiueaToiireii  r>\  mean*  -.'i 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, lie  nient inned  many  Oreek  philosophers  in 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  par- 
chase  the  works  they  had  written.  He  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Oreek  philosophers,  among  who^i 
Lencippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  is 
said  to  hare  exercised  the  [greatest  influence  up<ai 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  the  Pyl 
(Diog  Laert.  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose  merely 
the  fact,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  writings. 
The  account  of  bis  hostility  towards  Anaxagoras, 
is  contradicted  r>y  se\eral  passages  m  v%t;if^  nt 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise,  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  14;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math,  vil 
140.)  It  is  further  said,  that  he  waa  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates  and  some  writers 
even  speak  of  a  correspondence  bet  ween  Demo- 
critus and  Hippocrates  ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  (Diog. 
Laert  ix.  $  42;  Rrandis,  Hamdlmck  der  Urirr-L  *. 
Hum.  1'hilot.  p.  800.)  As  be  was  a  contemporary 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  however, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywhere.  (Her- 
mann, System  der  PlaUm.  PhUoe.  L  p.  284.)  Aris- 
totle describes  him  and  his  views  as  belonging  to 
the  ante-Socratic  period  (Arist.  MHapk.  xrii.  4 ; 
PA**,  ii.  2,  de  Partib.  A  vim.  i.  1);  but  modern 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchman  Green  van 
Prinsterer  {Protnptxpropk.  PlaUm.  p.4l,  Jcc,  comp. 
Brandis,  /.  e.  p.  292,  Ac),  assert,  that  there  are 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritus,  and  the  same  scholar  pretends  to  dis- 
cover in  Plato's  language  and  style  an  imitation  of 
Democritus.  (Permp.  Plat.  p.  42.)  The  man  v 
anecdotes  about  Democritus  which  are  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  Laertiu*,  shew  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honourable  character. 
His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  lived  exclusively 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterested  ne**,  modesty, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  features  which 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
property,  he  seems  to  have  died  in  poverty, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-cibaans,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  philosophy,  as  Mbe- 
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cnaw,"  as  Diogenes  says,  **  he  had  foretold  them 
•om*  thing*  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true.*' 
'{' h is  had  pr<>\»ably  reference  to  hit  knowledge  of 
natural  phaenomena.  His  fellow-citizens  honoured 
him  with  present*  in  money  and  bronxe  statues. 
Even  the  scoffer  Timon,  who  in  his  silU  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritus  only  in  terms  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  whs 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  is  characteristic  of  bis  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  wua  believed  by 
name  omoiis,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician,  j 
(Pliru  //.  A^.  xxiv.  17,  xxx.  1.)    His  death  is 
placed  in  Ol.  1 05.  4,  or  &  c  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F.  If.  ad  ann.  357.)    We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur- 
suits.   (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29 ;  Gellius,  x.  17 ;  Diog. 
I-ae'rt.  ix.  36  ;  Cic.  Tmtc  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
LoiirL  ix.  43.)    But  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.    It  is  more  probable  that  he 
ma;  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.    (Brandis,  /.  c.  p.  298.)     This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.    (Senec  de  Ira,  ii.  10;  Aelian,  V.J/,  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics 
( Brandis,  in  the  Rhein.  Mms.  iii.  p.  1 34,  Ac),  gram- 
mar, music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 
ful art%  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.     The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is 
evident  from  the  Cart,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.    (Diog.  I<aert.  v.  26.)    His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera,    (Philopon.  in  AritUd.  dt  gener.  et  cor- 
rupt, fol.  7,  a.;  Simplic.  ad  ArintoU  dt  Cocltx,  fol. 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  a  e.  pverpAs.)    They  are  neverthe- 
less ranch  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
jukI  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Uroen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  c. ;  Cic 
de  Div.  ii.  64,  de  Orat.  i.  1 1,  Orat.  20  ;  Dionya 
de  Compos,  verb.  24 ;  Plut.  Sympo*.  v.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
Praep.  JCvang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  vtpUppova  nal  d^iVoor  AsVxW.  (Diog. 
Luert.  ix.  40.)     Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  ».  v.) ;  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomieorum  dodrina,  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tively few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 


these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  O.  A.  Mullach,  "  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  fragmenta,"  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchardt,  Comment, 
crit.  de  Democriti  de  tentitut  jJidiuophia^  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1830  and  1 839,  4to.  2.  Burchardt, 
Fruymente  der  Moral  de*  DcmolcriL,  Minden,  1834, 
4 to.  3.  Heimsoth,  Democriti  de  turima  dodrina, 
Bonn,  1  83o,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanus,  Poesit  I'hdon. 
p.  156,  Ac.  5.  Orelli,  Opuec.  Grace.  Sent.  i.  p. 
91,  Ac.  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  MU.  Or.  i.  p.  683,  Ac, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  Ac. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modern 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel (  Vorietung.  si6.  Getch.  d.  Philos.  i.  p.  379,  Ac.) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Hitter  (Getch.  d.  Philos. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  (Mem.  Mus.  iii.  p.  133,  Ac, 
and  Getch.  der  Griech.  u.  limn.  Philos.  L  p.  294, 
Ac.),  Petersen  (Histor.  Philog.  Stwdien.  i.  p.  22, 
Ac),  Papencordt  (Atomieorum  doctrina),  mid  Mul- 
lach (Lc  pp.  373 — 119). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, carried  out  Lencippus's  theory  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  /.  c.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  denniteness  of  phacnomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  /.  c 
p.  303,  Ac)  Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phacnomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (AristoU  de  Gemerai. 
A  aim.  ii.  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bckker;  Brandis, 
/.  c.  p.  309,  Ac)  The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Atrot!)  Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  be:ngs,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  necessity,  that  is,  the  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  they  called  chance,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vovs  of  Anaxagoras.  But  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  he 
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inade  the  discovery  of  comes  the  highest  object 
of  scientific  investigations.  He  once  said,  that  he 
preferred  the  discovery  of  a  true  cause  to  the  pos- 
sesssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  (Dionys.  Alex. 
ap.  Etoeb.  Praep.  Evany,  xiv.  27.)  We  must  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  (rifjfif)  in  its 
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or  sensuous  perception,  but  that  he 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  sensuous 
perceptions.  (De  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404,27.)  A  purer 
and  higher  knowledge  which  be  opposed  to  the 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  medmra 
I  of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  to  him  a 


gar  acceptation.  (Braudis,  I.e.  p.  319.)  Aristotle  [  kind  of  sensation,  that  is  a  direct 
understood  Democritus  rightly  in  this  respect 
(Pky.  AukuII.  iL  4,  p.  196.  11;  Simplic  fol.  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  hint,  that  he  had  thought  on  all  subjects,  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  (De  General,  et  Corrupt. 


L  2,  8,  Metaph.  M.  4,  J'hys. 


p.  194,  20,  de 


the  atoms  and  of  space.  For  tins  reason  he  as- 
sumed the  three  criteria  (npir^pta)  :  a.  I'Wps- 
mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  that  which  is  hid- 
den :  b.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investigation : 
and  c  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desire*.  (Sext. 
Einp.  adv.  Ma*,  vii.  140  ;  Brand  la.  L  c.  p.  344.) 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  uncertainly 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  establish  a 


Part.  Anim.  i.  p.  642,  26.)     The  only  thing  for 

which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleologi-  [  higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of 
cal  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  induction.  (De  Re*mr.  4,  de  General.  Anim. 
v.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (wpacpa- 
aw  ttfnt  dWns),  and  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  xiv.  27;  Stob.  Eciog.  Eth.  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like  he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  I.e. 
p.45,  &c;  Brandia,  I.e.  p.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot.  de  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  councxion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 


distinct  from  perceptions,  we  often  find  bins  com- 
plaining that  all  human  knowledge  is  uncertain, 
that  in  general  either  nothing  is  absolutely  true, 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  as  (&5i)Ao»',  Amine  Melmph. 
r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dark 
(nensus  Urnebncoti.  Cic  Acad.  iv.  1 0,  23 ),  and  that 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  and  corm 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  wet*, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.  (Sext.  Emp.  eJr. 
Math.  vii.  136,  137,  viii.  327,  f/ypotgp.  i.  213; 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  *T«p  8*  oteir  t&p.*y9  i*  /MV 
yap  d  *A.if*#m,  which  Cicero  translates  m  prafmmJU 
rerUntfin  ewe. ) 

In  his  ethical  pnilosophy  Democritus  casxsiskrrd 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  (tvBvpia)  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  action**  (Diac. 
Laort.  ix.  4.1 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  Thus  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  freedom  irom 
fear  (QoSos  and  buoiloupvovln,)  sard  passion,  is  the 
last  and  fairest  fruit  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  bod  reference  to  this 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  genome 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinence  from  too  many  oc- 
cupations, a  steady  consideration  of  one*  own 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  prosperity  and 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  m«-an*  of  ac- 
quiring the  nuduuia.  The  noblest  and  pores*  ethi- 
cal tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  his  views  on 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  by 
the  gods,  he  says  are  only  those  who  bate  that 
which  is  wrong  (sVat*  «x^*"  dsVaelr).  The 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  only  the 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  the 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things  of 


the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference  the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  actions  and 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light,  of  a  clear  conscience.  (Brandts  a  p.  337.) 
Hence  the  differences  c  </..  of  taste,  colour,  and  The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancients  as- 
tern pe  ratline,  are  only  conventional  (SexL  Kmpir.  cribed  to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Diogenes 
adv.  Math.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ-  Laertius.  We  fi  nd  among  thesn  :  1 .  W  oiks  of 
ences  being  in  the  atoms.  ethics  and  practical  philosophy.     2.  On  natural 

find    aj.tr-'tuHiM . 
rhythm  and  port  caJ 


ri,».  » 

•tout  4. 


It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sens 
perception  as  obscure  (<nroriV  ttploiv).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things  that  is  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was  >"  his  opinion, 
not  specihcally  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses  ;  and  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 


thing peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul    90)  ascribes  to  him 


cience.     3.  On 

On  music  and  poetry,  on 
beauty  (Bode,  GVx*.  oVrr  HeUen.  DiebUmnmi.  L  p. 
24,  Ax.),  and  on  Homer.  6.  Works  of  a  linguistic 
nnd  grammatical  nature  j  for  Democritus  te  one  mt 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  that  made  language 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lerach.  Spnen- 
phVotophie  Her  A  (ten.  i.  p.  13,  &c.)  6.  Works  on 
medicine,  7-  On  agriculture.  8.  On  painting. 
9.  On  mythology,  history,  Ac  He  had 
occupied  himself,  with  success  with  mechanic 
and  Vitro vius  (Pra*f.  lib.  vii.;  cotnp.  Senec  £/i 
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the  art  of  arching.  He  b  also  aaid  to  hare  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  works 
on  tactics  (TeucriKOr  $cal  'OvAepaxureV)  are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Dsmocritus.  (Fabric  DAL  Grace  ir. 
p.  343 ;  Mullach,  /.  r.  pp.  93— 159.)      [A.  S.J 

DEMCCIUTUS  (aW*P«toj).  1.  Of  Ephesus, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesiuu  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  ( Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  is  preserved  in  Atheiiaeus.  (xii.  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato's  Phacdoii  and  Alcibiades  I.  (Por- 
phyr.  ViL  PtoL  20  ;  Svrian.  ad  ArintoL  MeUtph. 
xti.  p.  59  ;  Ruhnken,  Divert  PlilU.  d*  Vita  tt 
Script,  Lrmi/ini,  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
pmconsul  A.  AUienus  (ad  Fan.  xiii.  78),  as  a 
highlr  educated  man.  [  L.  8.] 

DEMCDAMAS  (A*peMj*a').  of  Miletus  or 
Halicarnaasua,  is  called  Srlenci  et  Antiofbi  dux  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  vi.  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanus  Ryxantius  («.  e.  'Avruroa),  and  is  |iro- 
bahly  the  same  as  the  Demodnmas  who  according 
to  Athenneus  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
carnaMus.    (*«pl  ' AXtitmpvaaaoi.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Aiwafooircs).    1.  The  famous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  tlie  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
ctnoiis  during  their  repast  by  singing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.    ((Ml.  viii.  62, 
At,  xiii.  27.)    He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Acgisthus  in  a  desert  island.  (Od. 
iii-  267  ;  Eustath.  «d  Horn,  p.  1 166.)  Eustathius 
rirscribes  him  m  a  I  Etonian,  arid  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
tomedes  and  Perimedes  of  Argos.    He  adds  that 
he  won  the  price  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.    One  story 
ruake*  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus's  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem,  Heph.  7.)    On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amydae,  Dcmodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaeariantt.    (Pans.  iii.  18.  §  7.) 
I^ter  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corey  ra,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  Ib.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  der 
■traction  of  Troy  ('iKlov  w6pSrntrn)%  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite,    (PluL  oV 
3  ;  Eudoc  p.  407  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  p  152.  ed. 
Bekker.)    Plutarch  (de  Flum.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.    ('HpaxKtla.)    But  all  such  statements 
are  fabulous  ;  and  if  there  exutcd  any  poems  under 
his  name,  tbey  were  certainly  forgeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesus.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  413.)  [L.  S.] 
DEMO'DOCUS  (AvpfooKot).  1.  Among  the 
dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Dcmodocus,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates  and  father  of  Theages,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Theages  is  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
ens  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
Hermann,  System  der  Platan.  Pkdau  i.  p.  4 1 4,  Ax.) 


2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  a.  c  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
rus  (Thuc  iv.  75.)  Another. person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Polvbius.  (v.  95.)        [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (&wti*OKOs)  of  Lew,  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cuppa- 
docians,  and  Cilicians.  (Rrunck,  AnaL  ii.  56 ; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56,  xiii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  (Ethic  Nicam.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (A«^o8o«of),  a  physician  of 
Crotona.  [Dkmockuks.] 

DEMO'LEON  (Av^xiur).  There  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Met. 
xii.  355,  Ac.),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hygiu.  Fab.  14),  a  son  of  Anterior  and  Theano, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  lLxx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasus  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smyrn.  x.  119,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prize  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Virg.  Aen.  v.  258,  Ac.)       [L.  S.] 

DEMON  (Aifcisfr).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  ('AT0ts),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Philoehorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philoehorus.  (Piut.  Thrs. 
19,  23  ;  Allien,  iii.  p.  96;  Suid.  s.v.  rpnowdropts.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (ecpl  wapot+nw*),  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  $.  v.  AwoWni  ; 
Harpocrat.  «.  r.  Mvos>  htlax  ;  Hesych.  «.  c. 
Oiratoi ;  Photius,  passim  ;  Suidas,  *.  r.  Att&vvcuov ; 
Schol.  ad  Arutopk  J 'tut.  1003,  Av.  302,  Ran.  442 ; 
ScboL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx.  301,  JL  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Find.  AVw.  vii.  155,  ad  Eurip.  Rke*.  248  ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52 ;  Apostol.  vii.  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
xx.  27  ;  Araenius,  Viol.  pp.  186,  46.1)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (*-«f»J  Svaw ;  Harpocrat.  «.  c. 
wfK'inSi'ia).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Phanodemus  (Demonic, 
Clitodemi  tt  iMri)  'Ar8ixu;y  et  rdtg.  Froym.%  Leip- 
zig, 1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  Ac  ,  and  p.  17, 
Ac,  and  in  Cand  Th.  M  tiller,  Ftxum.  Hist.  O'raec 
p.  378,  Ac.   Com  p.  p.  lxxxvii.  Ac.) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paean ia  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes'*  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  omtor ;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  drath  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Plut,  Demo$th.  27  ; 
Athcn.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his  Phrvnion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEM  ON  ASS  A  (Aw*W<ra)..  1.  The  wife  of 
Iras  and  mother  of  Eurvdamas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon"  Rbod.  i.  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisaroenus.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  {$  6,  ix. 
5.  i  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrastus.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  71.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMO'NAX  (Antuipal),  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  cruturv  of  the  Christian 
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to  us  was  Epictctus,  who  appear*  to  have  excrcis 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  hi*  nm 
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aera.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
though  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown.  We  owe  onr  knowledge  of  his  character 
to  Lueian,  who  ha*  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colour*,  representing  him  aa  almost  pertectlv  wise 
and  good.  He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  **  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  from 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  mode) 
for  their  imitation."  Of  his  friends  the  liest  known 

ised 
mind. 

By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrate*.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  moroseness 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anything  more  to  the  rouse  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  bovs  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
contracted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  nejrlecttng 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusiman  mysteries.  To  tbev 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  **  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,**  and  that  **  tf  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  might  to  be  Initiated  ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,**—  the  fir»t  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popnlar  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  tagged  hhn  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epictetus*s  daughters,  whoso  own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
urging  the  dnty  of  givfng  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  Thi«  and  other  anecdotes  of  Ilemonnx 
recorded  by  Lueian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  favourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ar.ci«*nt  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[CnwcKN*.  I  Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  (Liirinn,  Itomamax ;  Brucker.  Hist.  Crit. 
Phil.  per.  ii  pars  1.  2.  6.)  \G.  E.  L.  C.J 

DEMON  I'CE  (Aifytoi'frn).a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epica*te,  who  !>ecame  by  Are*  the  mother  of 
Eucnus  Mollis,  Pylus,  and  Thestin*.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  i  7.)  Heaiod  (a/>.  ScAoi.  ad  Horn.  II.  xiv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMON I'CUS  (AnnoWot),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frag- 
ment is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  4)0,  d  ), 
who  gives  'Ax'Awnoj  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  *Ax**?ox>  (Meineke. 
Frag.  Oim.  Urate,  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
DEMOTHAN  FS(An>u>$oVuj),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arcesilaa. 
(Plut.  Pkihpoem.  1.)    He  and  Ecdemus  were  the 
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chief  persons  who  delivered  M»*talopolt*  from  the 
tyranny  of  Arittod^muss  and  also  a««»i«*fd  Amu* 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  S  icy  on.  For  a  time  tKry 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
of  Cyrene,  and  Philopoemen  in  his  youth,  had  en- 
joyed their  friendship.  (Polyh.  x.  25.)  (L.  S.J 
HEMOPHILUS.  rDaMoretLia.] 
DEM0'PH1LUS(  Atss^Aoi).  1.  The  son  of 
Kphonas,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  He  continued  his  firthert  history 
by  adding  to  ft  the  history  of  the  Sacred  B  ar 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  plunder  of  its 
temple  by  Pbilomehrs  the  Phocian,  n.  c  337. 
(Died.  xri.  14;  Suid.  «.  v.  "Efrewox,  where* 
should  be  read  fbr*Efnr»ot ;  Athen.  ri.  p.  232,  d.; 
Schol.  Horn.  It.  xtii.  .101 ;  Vossius,  *  ffiM.  Grate. 
p.  98,  ed.  Westermann.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  eau^r. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prolog sje  to  the 
Armaria  of  Plautus,  who  says,  that  his  plav  ** 
taken  from  the 'Ostr^er  of  Demophilu*.  vr.  )4}~\\ 

**  Hwc  nomen  Oraece  est  Onsgos 
Demophilua  seripsit,  Marcus  vortit 
A  si  nana  m  volt  esse,  si  per  vos  licet 
I  nest  lepos  Iudu*que  in  hac  Como**dwL** 
Meineke  observes  that,  judging  from  the  **h-poa 
ludusque"  of  the  A  tularin,  we  have  no  need  tr>  re> 
jrret  the  loss  of  the  \>cry*».  (Meineke,  Fray.  fW 
Urure.  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  whose  per* 
•M-nal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  fUov  Shf4w*m,  treating  of  psnnkasl 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  tat  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  y++pu*a  <iu4M^ara,  frota 
which  we  mav  infer  that  the  whole  work  u«4 
hnve  been  of  the  highest  order  of  exceHctice.  Tue 
extnnt  portion  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Lsk»s 
Holsteniirs  in  his  collection  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638.  8vo_  Lngd.  Rm. 
1639,  ]2mo.;  then  hy  Gale,  in  his  Of»mc.  MytkU. 
Cant.  1670,  0vo.,  Amsu  168ft,  8to.,  also  was  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrias,  1677,  ISwml, 
and  with  WcUtein's  Fptctetua,  Ana*.  1750, lima.; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swedberg,  Staehhulaa, 
lfi82,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A.  Setter, 
Lips.  1754.  8vo^  and  hutly  by  J.  C.  OreUi,  in  his 
Ojmte.  Urate.  Vtt.  SntienL  Uy*.  HH9,8*«.  IP.S.] 

DEMO'PHILUS,  artists.     1.  C»f  Hastens,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  a  boot  n  c  434, 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  i 
x'xxv.  9.  s.  36.  §  2  ;  Earns  ) 

2.  An  architect  of  Itttie  note,  wrote  Pmrerj*a 
Syvtmetriarnm.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Fratf.  $  14.)  So* 
also  DaMomiLt'a.  [P.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (4 
or  ATjiio«f  6<*r).  1 .  The  youngest  son « 
Metnneira,  who  was  entruated  to  the  care  of  |Je- 
motor.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  anv  huswn 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddc**  with  her  own  ss>lk, 
and  ambrosia.  During  the  night  sh>  n«r<i  to  phwe 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  eternnl  vooth  ;  tart 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metanetra,  who  en-tort*^! 
the  goddes*  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  Hes»ap**it 
was  consumed  hy  the  name*.  ( Apolled.  i.  A.  $  } ; 
Ov.  FaM.  iv.  512,  Ac  ;  Hygm.  FVL  147  ;  H«a>. 
//vmw.  tf  (Vr.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Tht'M»OB  and  Phs^dra,  and  l»'!^r 
of  Acamas.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  Hygnx  fan,  4*.) 
Accordiug  to  Pindar  (op.  Fit*.  7W  21),  be  »» 
the  son  of  Theseus  bv  Antiope.  He 
the  (.reeks  against  Troy  (Homer, 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  effected  the  liberation 
of  hit  grandmother  Aethra,  who  waa  with  Helena 
as  a  slave.  (Pans.  x.  2a.  §  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  he  was  beloved  by  Laodice,  who  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Munychus  or  MunyUu 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thrucian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  lore  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  bis  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
thau  Phyllis  hud  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
alio  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  cud  to  her  life.  She 
was,  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mop  bon,  w  hen  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
carae  forth.  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  iii.  38,  f fervid.  2  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Edog.  v.  10;  camp.  Hygin.  Fab.  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  Diomedcs  on  his  return  from  Troy 
«as  thrown  on  the  const  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders:  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  iu  the  struggle.  For  this  innrder 
ho  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  noAAoois* — the  nr*t  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  (33)  Demophon 
assisted  the  lieracleidae  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  to  battle,  and  the  lieracleidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlement*  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolia.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  die  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  xlex.  ( At  ben.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut.  SyHtpoa.  iu) 
Demophon  waa  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
be  might  liberate  Aethra.    { Paus.  u  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Virg.  Am.  xi  675.)  [L.  S.J 

DE'MOPHON  (Anfuxp£»).  1.  Oue  of  the 
two  generals  sent  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorua,  to  aid  the  Tbebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
( Diod.  xv.  26  ;  Weaseling,  ad  lac.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  continued  by  Deiuarchua  (<j. 
Hem.  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  tbe 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  tbat  the  Athenians 
aoon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  tbe  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  //etV.  v.  4.  §§  9,  18,  19  ; 
Plut.  Felop.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  hie 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli.  b.  c 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
■  »ery  narrow  escape  from  death.  (  Diod.  xvii.  93  ; 
Curt  ix.  4 ;  com  p.  Arr.  Anab.  vi  9,  &c.  ;  Plut. 
4mm.  63.)  [E.  E.J 

DKMOPTO'LEMUS  (&n)unrrdKtlu>syL  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odvsseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  (A/,  xxii.  246, 266.)   IU  S.J 


DEMO'STH  EN  ES  (  An^"^"?*).  «>"  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  a,  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Procles  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acaruaniaus,  Zacynthian*,  Cephallentans,  and  (.'or- 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sjiarta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acamanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  bad  conceived,  from  Utc  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acaruaniaus,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Corcyrueans  Itad  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — nn 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  eTcr  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  waa  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
lie  made  strictly  Pcloponnc&ian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Actolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  rv»ources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  be  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  u  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,"  says 
Thucydidcs,  "and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detach- 
ment."   (Thuc.  iii.  91,  94,  98  ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  Tbe  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-atranna.  The  Oxolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  offeuded  Acamanians ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliaiinary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment. The  Ambraciots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judicious  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acamanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  alliea.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  A  car- 
nan  inns.  An  almost  greater  advantage  waa  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  the  Peloponuesians.    And,  finally,  hav- 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Am- 
brncia  was  advancing  in  support,  he  succeeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenian*  received 
a  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thuc  lit. 
102,  105—114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home: 
and  in  tbe  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophocles,  the  commanders  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  m>e  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  bear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  hide.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  hod  scut,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  I^ucedoemonisms,  whe 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise; 
an!  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Cuon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  or  it  through- 
out His  Aetolinn  dionster  hail  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  ■  inns.  J^und- 
ing  at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targe  leers,  be  effected  tbe  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  (Thuc.  iv.  2 — 40;  Diod.  xii. 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  wms  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it.  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city's  generals  with  the  high-born 
and  influential  Nicias.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (r  c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Ixmg  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  tbe  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  though  baffled  by  the  advance 
of  Bntfidas  in  the  main  design  on  Megara.  Soon 
after,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Roeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chneroueia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ship*  to  Xoupactus,  and,  having  raised 
forces  in  Acarnania,  sailed  for  Siphae.    tint  either  J 
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lie  or  Hippocratt-s  hod  mistaken  tbe  day;  his 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  tiot-otiana,  who  bad 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Demos- 
thenes, and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  bis  colleague  si 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sictou. 
(Thuc.  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101 ;  Diod/xii. 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  history,  except  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  a,  c  i~2 
(Thuc.  v.  19,  24),  till  tbe  nineteenth,  a.c.413.  On 
the  arrival  of  tbe  despatch  from  N  icias  giving  ou  re- 
count of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Oylippu*,  be  was 
appointed  with  Eurymedon  to  the  command  of  the 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  or.ee 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needful 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  be  set  sail  with 
sixty-five  ships;  and  after  some  delays,  how  far 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  CorvTia, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  fxrU  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc  viL  16,  17,  X 
26,  31,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
Demosthenes.  His  advice,  on  hU  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
strength  and  their  enemies'  consternation,  sod 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  to  return.  No  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground  command- 
ing the  city,  Epi polite.  After  some  uiimjcctWuI 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  pet 
into  effect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  wheie 
forces,  by  night.  It  was  at  first  signally  Mccets- 
ful,  but  tbe  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat.  Demosthenes  now  counsel '.rd 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance, 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  besieged  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  brother  generals,  really  hod  grounds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  unhealthy 
position  to  the  safe  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapsus.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vain  :  ibea 
ensued  the  fatal  delay,  the  return  of  Gylippus  si  h 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nicies  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  read  of  it  on  tbe  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  secuud  <<f 
the  all-important  ships,  In  the  latter  engage* 
ment  Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  *u*i 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  sufficient 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  course  reniair  n  g 
was  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  fini.k 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  ih«*:r 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Xicus 
with  him  :  the  anny  itself  in  desperation  refu»o<i. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demos- 
thenes for  some  time  i»  described  simply  a*  co- 
operating with  Nicias.  though  with  the  sr-parjt* 
command  of  the  second  and  rearward  divitoon. 
l  itis,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  greater  cxj*>- 
sure  to  tbe  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  up  »nh 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  position 
was  uatura],  looked  more  to  defence  again>t  U>e 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  speedy  re- 
treat. The  consequence  was  that,  having  iaV.cn 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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with  oHves  fenced  newly  round  with  a  wall, 
where  be  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  surrendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spared. 

His  own  was  not.    In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.    Such  wan 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syracnsan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  of 
liermocrates  and  contrary,  says  Tbucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Gylippu%  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.    (Thuc.  vil  42— P7;  Diod.  xiii.  10—33  ; 
Plut.  iVWw,  20-28.)  Tim  aeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
la  tod  that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
I>eroosthenes  may  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu- 
nate general.    Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.   I  n  Actolia  the  crudenesa  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acarnania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.    In  bis  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame:  with  the  exception  of  the 
nipiht  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  Is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  follv  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential   requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
f.»r»ighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
thi*  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  leant  from  history 
i*,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority   at   the   peace   of    Nicias,    and  to 
anv  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
* >f  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing:  he  appears 
to  have  been  of  high  rank :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
d'-*cribed  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  (&juiles,  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  implv  it.     [A.  H.C.J 

DKAICXSTHKNES  (AifMooitof),  the  greatest 
»f  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Dcmos- 
th'-nea,  and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
fie  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modern 
ritics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
he  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamnssua 
Ef\  <*/  A  mm.  L  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
vas  horn  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is  Ol  99.  4,  or  b.  c.  381.  Uellius 
x'f.  28)  states"  that  Deraostheues  was  in  his  twen- 
y- seventh  year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
ration*  against  Androtion  and  Timocratcs,  which 
-long  to  jlc  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
hene*  would  fall  in  B.  c  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
.  Hich  is  adopted  by  Gin  ton.  {F.  II.  ii.  p.  426,  &c„ 
rd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
f  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
•>rn  in  the  archouship  of  Dexithcus,  that  is,  b.  c 


I  385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modern  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bbckh,  Wester- 
mnnn,  Thirlwall,  and  others  ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  B.  c.  384  was  bis  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is  that  Demosthenes  was  burn  in  b.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes  the  father,  died,  he  left 
behind  hiin  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Oylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Z>e«i.  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836  ;  Aeschin.  e. 
Ottviph.  $  171  ;  Boeckh,  Coip.  Inxript.'x.  p.  464.) 
During  the  hast  moments  of  bis  life,  the  father  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufactory,  to  three  guar- 
dians Aphobtis  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  roinae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents  And  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  e.  Aphob.  L  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  nil  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents  and  might  easily  have  beeu  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is  only  ono  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  L  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  Oust.  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterises  his 
whole  subsequent  life,  lie  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory ,  which  was  the  only  art  by  which  be  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  (Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (c.  Ap/uA.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthenes »  own 
statement  (d*  Curvn.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Plato.   (Plut.  Ikm.  5,  Vti.  X  UmU 
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p.  844  ;  Diog  Laert  iii.  46  ;  Cic  Brut.  31,  Orat. 
4  ;  Quintil.  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Gcllius,  iii. 
13.)  It  mar  be  that  Demosthenes  knew  and  es- 
teemed Plato,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  received  his  instruction  ;  and  to  make  him,  aa 
some  critics  hare  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer- 
tainly gning  too  far.  According  to  some  account* 
he  whs  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (IMuL 
Tit.  X  Orat.  p.  U44  ;  Phot.  liiU.  p.  4^»•.,),  but  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instnicted  by  I*ocrates,  but  only  Uiat  he  studied 
the  W^rrj  jbiropiinf,  which  Isocrates  had  written. 
(Plot  Vii.  X  Omt.  p.  837,  Dr,n.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself, 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (e.  />irn«.  pp.  028,  937),  and  an  un- 
biassed reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  wm  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Z>/n.  5,  Vit.  X  Oral.  p. 
844  ;  Phot  /itU.  p.  4.tr2),  has  much  more  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  Isaeu*  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  further  snpported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(PluL  lit.  X  Oral.  p.  839  ;  Liban.  Vit.  Dem.  p. 
3,  Artfnm.  ad  Orat.  c.  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  ou  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  yean  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  b.  c.  3456, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
waa  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  c  Ajthob.  i.  p.  828,  r.  Aphnb.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates,  B.  r,  364 
(Dem.  e.  Ontt.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  arch  on. 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  doe*  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
Apkcb.  i.  p.  817;  Plut.  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  844; 
Zozim.  Fit.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talent*.  This  Terdiot 
wa*  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  face  of  all  the 
igucs  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  hhn  Tn  a 
series  of  other  law- suits  (e.  Apkob.  p.  862).  The 
extant  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  Apho- 
bus, who  endeavoured  to  prevent  hi*  taking 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  transac- 
tions. Demosthenes  had  thus  gained  a  *ur"-il 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  ander  which  be  la- 
boured, for  his  physical  constitution  was  weak,  and 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probably,  be 
derived  the  nickname  of  fUraAos,  the  deficits 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  roost  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  bad  placed  in  his  way. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Tn  thi* 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil  cjlw*, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  political 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  engaged 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek  bio- 
graphers assert. 

The  suit  against  Aphobus  hid  made  Meidias  a 
formidable  and  implacable  enemy  of  Denrssthenaa 
(Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  840,  e.  Mtid.  p.  539,  At), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  exposed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  personal 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  number  of  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without 
political  tendency,  was  preparing'  the  rain  of  the 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  sarrincing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests-  Toe 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  a  C 
861,  when  Moid  ins  forced  his  way  into  the  boose 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the"  members  of  bis 
family.  This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  against 
him  the  action  of  aaoryopfa,  and  when  Merdtaa 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obligation*, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  Wjttj  l(ov\vv. 
(Dem.  e.  AfriJ.  p.  540,  &c.)  Meidias  found  meant 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  m  B.  c.  354,  he  had  aa 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  trpon  Demosthem-s, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
choregia.  Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  from  dis- 
charging his'  office  in  its  proper  form,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  crirbrarisni  of 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  e,  Mcid.  p.  518.)  Sock 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  hrought  aa 
action  against  him.  Public  opinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  who  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy's  machinations 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
proposed,  Demosthenes  accepted  it,  and  withdn-^v 
his  accusation.  It  is  said  that  he  received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut.  Dem.  Ii; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctesiph.  §  52.)  The  reason  whs  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  accusation  was  m  all  pro- 
bability bis  fear  of  the  powerful  party  of  which 
Meidias  was  the  leader;  his  accepting  the  asm  of 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  as  an  authentic  tact ( lsid.  Epi*L\r.*X)b),  has 
been  looked  upon  as  an  illegal  act,  and  ha»  bren 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Demosthenes  vm 
accessible  to  bribes.  But  the  law  which  forbade  the 
dropping  of  a  publk  accusation  (Dem.  c.  Mrid.  p.  bI9) 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  observ- 
ed, as  it  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  unfounded  accusations.  1  f,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dvmosthene*  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  foUow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
Lave  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
accusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  *nra  as  a  satisfactory  acknow- 
ledgefneut  of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affair 
belongs  to  the  year  a.  c.  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  oration  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
ibr  in  B.  c.  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  ( Dionys.  Kp. 
ad  Ami*,  i.  4),  and  in  b.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  Timocrates.  The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  b.  c 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  /tovAtin-^t,  to 
which  he  had  l*ecn  elected  by  lot  (Dera.  c,  Mtid. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Neraean  Zeus  (c.  Mevt.  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affairs  is  further 
attested,  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.  c  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Euboen,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dera.  de  F uer,  p.  58,  c.  Meid.  p.  558.)  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  w*fA  avwwptwr, 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  de  Rltad.  lib.  p.  19*2),  and  in 
a  u  353  he  spoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  (iJ*fp 
MryaAosroAtTwr),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  H.  c.  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there  t%  no  question  affecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  B.  c  358 
his  encruiurhinenta  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  aud  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Ainphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea*  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
lutd  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  aud  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusions  and  apparently  favourable  promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feeliugs 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment are  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 
of  the  wast  splendid  aud  spirited  uraiious.  They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  fautt  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
must  be  nought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  hi*  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  States  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
|  genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  ber  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  B.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip's  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good- will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
spoken  in  b.  c  352.  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthns 
iu  b.  c.  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  hist  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thiaus,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes ill  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
save  Olynlhus  (Dem.  de  Fuls.  Ley.  p.  426*;  Dionys. 
Ep.  ad  Ami*.  L  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynlhus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocmtes,  aud 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  arc  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chines  on  the  embassy  (vcpl  «rapawp«a£«(af ),  which 
contain  stiitements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes- 
chines had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  bad  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  tend  an  embassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transaction »  with  Philip  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  they  must  have  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Tbebnns  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens  and  the  Athenian  ainbnaaadors  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Pbociana  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athena.  But  this  waa  more  than 
Philip  waa  inclined  to  agree  to,  aince  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pbo- 
ciana. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
bare  quieted  the  ambassadors  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
deciaratitan  in  favour  of  the  Piiociana  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Theaaalians  and  Thebana.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassador*  to  Athena,  the  peace 
waa  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  waa  at  length  sauctioued  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king  s  ambassador*.  Aeschinos 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  uurried  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wail  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
theii  allies,  who  had  (men  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  iu  which  Demosthenes  himself  (uV 
/Ws.  Asy.  p.  346,  de  Curon.  p.  W2)  speaks  of  the 
mutter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him  ;  but  the  cause  of  Demosthenes'*  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had'  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocinns.  At 
tiny  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
necessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
w.ir  upon  Ccrsobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Athens  in  the  Chersoueaua,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  iu  order  to  prevent  this,  it  waa  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  mid  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeachines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding d.e  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  to  lose  any  lime,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king's  oath  (M  rovr  Spaovs),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Aksluinbs,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  waa  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  Ou**rai 
il/«*t*tai,  vol.  i.  p,  145),  set  out  with  a  slowneaa 
aa  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  iu- 
stead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Nearly  three  mouths  pn-sed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arrived,  bo  deferred  taking  his  oath  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  amliaasadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thes^aly,  and  it  was  not  tUl  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
\\  ben  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  ;  but  in 
vain.   Aeschines  succeeded  iu  allaying  the  fears  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wait  fa 
the  issue  of  the  events.  Philip  in  the  meautL^e 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  late  of  Pfaoeis  w*t 
decided  without  a  blow.    The  king  was  now  ad- 


mitted aa  a  member  of  the  Arapiuctyonic  league, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  themaelve*  to 


act  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  those  pro- 
ceedings, were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  but  still 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
king's  conduct  by  refusiug  their  sanction  to  hie 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphjctyonic 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  ic 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  consequences,  Demos- 
thenes iu  b.  u  346*,  delivered  bis  oration  **ou  the 
(**pi  «qraVrji),  and  the  people  gave  way. 
From  this  time  forward  the  two  political  pan  e* 
are  fully  developed,  aud  openly  act  against  each 
other  ;  the  party  or  rather  the  faction  to  which 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  op- 
pose the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  De- 
mosthenes. He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  aa  Lycurgus,  Hypexidcs,  Polyeuctas 
Hegvsippus,  and  others,  and  being  supported  Ly 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  soon  reached 
the  highest  point  iu  bis  career  aa  a  statesman  and 
orator.  The  basis  of  his  power  and  inrlueuer  «as 
the  people's  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  love  of 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
country.  This  conviction  manifested  itself  clearly 
in  tlie  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  t'ae 
treacherous  Philocratea.  (Aeacbin.  c  CtcxyJt.  $ 
79.)  But  this  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  ia 
vain  that  Demoslheues  eudeavoured  to  place  tbe 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  country  to  Phi- 
lip iu  tbeir  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  aa 
Philocratea  (Dem.  uV  Fait.  Leg.  p.  376),  for  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  Ue 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  had 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  influence  of  this  party  that 
Aeschines,  wbeu  after  a  long  delay  he  consented 
to  reuder  an  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 
embassy,  u.  c  34 3,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  written  oration  *«pi  »apaa-p*o-£«aj.  [Ass- 
chinks,  p.  38.  J 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  tireece.  With  a  view  of  draw- 
ing the  Pcloponnesiaus  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argive*  and  Mcv»- 
nian>,  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta  ;  he  e»eu 
sent  them  subsidies  and  threatened  Sparta  w  ith  aa 
attack.  (Dem.  J'hiL  ii.  p.  U9.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  scud  ambassadors  to  Peloponne- 
sus, among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  the 
PelopouueMaus  away  from  the  Macedonian,  and  to 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Deux,  J%*\p. 
ii.  p.  70,  oic.)  In  cousequeuce  of  these  proceed- 
ings, ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Pelopunne- 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  com  plain  of  the  Athenians 
favouring  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  pviinoua, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  of  course,  sup- 
ported those  complaints ;  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
guise Philip's  real  intention*  and  to  represent  thra 
to  the  people  in  a  favourable  light,  afforded  aa 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  answer  to 
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b?  sent  to  the  king  was  discussed  hi  %he  assembly, 
B.  c  844,  to  place  in  hia  second  Pbilippk  the  pro- 
ceedings and  designs  of  the  kin?  and  hia  Athe- 
nian friends  in  their  true  light.  The  answer  which 
to*  Athenians  seat  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
very  witiifnctory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  Rent 
another  embassy  to  Athene,  headed  by  Python, 
with  pmpofids  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
ahhoagh  he  aabiequently  denied  baring  given  to 
Python  any  anthority  for  such  proposals.  (I)«m. 
AMiWp.81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  hat  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
pi  tiie  i-Mnn  oi   naiom-.Htm,  wnim  oeiongen  to 
Athena.   The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  claim 
the  island  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  iu 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
hsr]  any  right  to  chum  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  ft  as  such.    On  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Athens  in  a-c.  543,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (wepi  'AXor^rrov)  was  delivered.  It 
ii  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegeaip- 
pus.   This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  once  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.    Embassies  were 
•ent" to  Acarnania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philips  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dcm.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  Chersoneaus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
•nergetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.   The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  mused  Demosthenes,  in  a.  c.  842,  to  his 
powerful  oration  wspl  rslr  #V  Xed/Jonj,^',  and  to 
hi»  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king's  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  eihorta  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.    Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  hod  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  inHaence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Ooron.  p.  254)  ;  but  it  was 
not  tai  a,  c.  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perin- 
thtis  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup- 
preMcd  indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
(b  c  340) ;  a  0eet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Pint.  PUoe.  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.    He  bad  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dim.  Ofynik.  iii.  p.  31);  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
Hp's  attack  upon  Byzantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dion vs.  Ep.  ad 
Amm.  111.)  By  hia  law  concerning  the  trierarchy 
{tiftot  rpi7ipapx»<4i),  he  further  regulated  the 
ftvmmoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  260,  dec)    He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens  B.  a  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  arYairs  of 
Greece.  He>  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  leA  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
calculated  well  5  for  when  in  the  spring  of  b-c.  340 
the  Amphietyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Arschines, 
who  was  present  as  pylagoraa,  effected  a  decree 
against  the  Loerians  of  Amphiwa  for  having  un- 
lawfully occupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Atnphissneans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphietyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphietyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  d*  Coron.  p.  275; 
Aesebin.  c.  (Mmnph,  §  125,  die.)  The  Amphietyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphnt,  an  Arcadian  ;  but  the  expedition  failed 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  (Dem.  d$  Cor**,  p.  277  )  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  Bt  c  539,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphietyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo- 
nic army.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.  He  set  out  without  delay,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Elate*,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  tall  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphie- 
tyons, and  when  Phtbp  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  handsome  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  ds  Otmm.  p.  299,  &c)  This 
vm*  the  lust  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  tbe  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  011 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  B.  c  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens,  which  expected  a 
similar  fate,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  paiuful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  bis 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  he 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  tbe  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  be  could  have 
1  received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
I  ucral  oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Cuacro- 
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,  and  that  tbe  funeral  f«a*t  wn>  celebrated  io 
hi*  house.  (Dem  <ir  (Aiaw.  pi  320,  Ac  )    But  Oie 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  bis  personal 
enemies  gave  full  vent  to  itself;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  rhebes, 
and  Athena  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Accusa- 
tion* were  brought  against  hun  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  each  as 
hosicles,  DiondxA,  Melnnthus,  Ariitogeiton,  and 
•therm,  were  employed  bv  hie  encodes  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  oV  <  on, p.  p.  310)  ;  hut  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  tefore  the  people.    But  matters 
•oon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  moat  imptarohln  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  f»rward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
after  the  battle  of  Chaeroncia,  whrn  Ctesiphon 
to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  daring 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  L'haeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  ( Dem.  oV  Gmm.  p>  266. )  Aeschines 
attacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  pcopos.il,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  h  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
bat  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.    This  attack*  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  bad  an 
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chastise  the  rebellious  neighbours  of 
than  a  false  report  of  hia  death  called  forth 
uuaurectiou  of  the  tireeka,  Thebes,  which  bad 
suffered  most  severely,  wa*  foremost;  but  the  ia- 
over  Arcadia,  Argos,  Kfiv  and 
,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
tliere  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demostncaea 
carried  inde«i  a  decree  that  succours  should  be 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  effort*  were  made,  and  De- 
mosthenes alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii.  8.)  The 
den  arrival  of  Alexander,  and  bis 
Thebes,  in  &c  334,  put  an  end  to  all  further 
attempts  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  Denudes  to  the  king  a*  mediator. 
Alexander  demanded  that  tbe  leaden  of  the  f"»pi»- 
lar  party,  and  among  them  Demostbcne»s  »aouJd 
be  delivered  up  to  bim ;  but  be  yielded  to  tbe  in- 
treaties  of  tbe 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  demure  for  Asia  is  the 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  fur  Greece  ;  bet 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it 
onlv  some  stiark  frum  without  to  make,  it 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.  This  f-jwrx 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  bad  i*en  left  by  Airx- 
ander  at  Babylon,  while  the-  king  proonxW  ta 
India,  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  egastens- 
most  point  of  hia  expedition,  llarpalua  sub  tbe 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  <>ooo 
mercenaries,  fled  from  ikibylon  and  came  It  Grv«ce. 
In  a.  c  325  be  arrived  at  A  the  a*,  and  puivh«««<d 
the  protection  of  tbe  city  by  distributing  his  goid 
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known  to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  h.  c  330 
(Phit.  Dem.  24)  that  tbe  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 


on  tbe  crown  (s-«pl  (m&xvov).  Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  tbe  fifth  part  of  tbe  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  ami  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  lire 
abroad.  All  Greece  had  I  wen  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  tbe  issue  of  tbia 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
a*  to  which  would  carry  tbe  victorr.  The  oration 
an  the  crown  was,  jo  all  probnbility,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against 
at  a  biter  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  B.  c  33ti, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All-  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfully  to  proclaim  tbe  tidings  of  the  kings  death, 
to  call  upon  tbe  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Aaia.  (Plut,  Dem.  23 ;  Aeschui.  c  Ckmftk.  §  161 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  8.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  hi  in  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feeling*  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  be  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  re  turning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(1  lot.  Dem.  23;  Aescbin.  r,  Ckmftk,  ^  161.>  Bat 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  tor  the  north  to 


among  the  most  influential  demagogue*.  Tbe 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  vie  wad 
by  tbe  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  aaastf 
of  hostility  towards  Macedon  ia  itself  \  and  it  s«av 
probaluy  at  tbe  instigation  of  that  party,  ttost 
An  tipster,  tbe  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Olyuipta* 
called  upon  tbe  Athenians  to  deliver  up  tbe  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  him,  and  to 
pat  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  bis  briixm. 
llurpnlus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  investiga- 
tion concerning  those  who  bad  been  bribed  by  him 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  tbe 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  account* 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Uarpabas  at 
Athena  are  so  confused,  that  it  U  almost  iwp.»wbU: 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Theopouipu* 
K*fK  PI*.  Dem,  2A,  comp.  VU.  X  OroL  p,  84b) 
and  Deinarchus  in  his  oration  against  Deino»thene* 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  of 
Harpalus ;  but  Pausauiaa  (ii.  33.  §  4)  expressly 
acquits  him  of  tbe  crime.  Tbe  authority  of  his 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  for  in  tbe 
first  place  they  do  uot  agree  in  the  detail  of  tiieir 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  tbe  con- 
duct of  Demosiheue*  throughout  the  disputes  shout 
Harpalus  if  we  remember  that  be  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  the  rebel,  and  that  be  vol  mi  tardy  of- 
fered himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  ia 
at  toast  highly  improbable  that  be  should  have 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
which  eagerly  seised  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  rid  itoelf  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  bis  own  friends 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demosthenes  defended  hiav 
self  in  an  oration  which  Athunaeus  (xiii.  calls 
rifii  vow  xsurioo,  and  which  is  probably  tbe  same 
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as  the  one  inferred  to  by  other*  under  the  title  of 
irvkayl*  rsie  8<Jp«*.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ri  die. 
Dem.  57,  Ep.ad  Amm.  1.  12.)  But  Demosthenes 
wh  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  ( Pint. 
Dem.  26,  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  846  ;  Anonym.  VU.  De~ 
mottk.  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  his  country, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troezene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  towards 
his  beloved  native  land. 

But  his  exile  did  not  last  long,  for  in  a.  c.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leosthenes  it  soon  as- 
turned  a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  (  Diod. 
xviii.  10.)  Demosthenes,  although  still  living  in 
exile,  joined  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devotedncss  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
•  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph  :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Dem.  27, 
Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  846  ;  Justin,  xiii.  5.)  The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  Lamia.  But  this  was  the  turning  point ; 
f'»r  although,  even  after  the  fall  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  anny  of  Leon- 
natns,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  a  c  322,  the  battle  of  Cranon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  content,  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
allied  »nny  withdrawn.  Antipater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.  All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Denudes,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Caiauria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  1  Oth  of 
Pvanepsion,  b.  c.  322.  (Plut.  Dem.  29,  Vit.  X 
UruL  p.  846 ;  Lucian,  Eneom.  Dem.  43,  &c) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greates4  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity  ;  and  this 
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fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  ns  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suc- 
cess— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagantly than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  "lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
nnd  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompua, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his 
life  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  accoant  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  affect  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man,  are  almost  below  contempt.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plut  Dem.  20,  Vit.  X  Orat. 
p.  845;  Aesehin.  c.  Ctenpk.  f$  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  be  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut.  Dem.  22  ;  Aesehin.  c.  Ctetipk. 
$  77);  and  lastly,  thnt  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 
exile — a  fact  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Pint.  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschines,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  ( Aesehin.  e. 
a**if>k.  $  173,  c  Timareh.  $  131,  de  Fat*.  1*Q. 
$16*5;  Plut.  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  fur  Athena,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  ns  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  his  powers  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
lias  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  ncceasariiy 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  fault  in  his  oratory.  By  far  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut  Dem.  9,  11);  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations, 
whde  others  were  more  impressed  with  them  in 
hearing  bim  speak.  (Comp.  Dion  vs.  de  Admir.  ri 
die.  Demotth.  22;  Cic  de  Oral.  iii.  56,  Brut.  38; 
Quintil.  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  far  from  being  faults;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofs  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course,  Tho 
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obstacle*  which  hit  physical  constitution  threw  in 
his  way  when  be  commenced  hit  career,  were  to 
great,  that  a  lets  courageous  and  persevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  hnve  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Plut.  Dent.  6,  Ate.) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  hit  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  hare 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  itnpo»*i- 
bility  of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
( Plut.  Item.  8,  Vit.  X  Or,it.  p.  848  )  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  rov,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidins,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  n  specimen  of  an  oration 
m  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
•hews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  bis  orations,  atid  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modern  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  ever}'  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggle*  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  (air  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  be  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubt*  that  might  be 
mi«ed  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Mo*t  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  DionyMUs  of  Halicnrnassus,  entitled  **pl 
rrjt  Tov  Antuxrikrovs  itivtrrtrot.  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demosthenes's  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula- 
tion with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitator*  and  commentators.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  as  the  second  century  r.  c,  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  such  as  the  KSrjvt  JtrrdV 
<ptos  and  the  ipvritcSi,  were  incorporated  in  the 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Others,  sacJl 
as  the  speech  on  Ilalonesns,  the  first  against  Aris- 
togciton,  those  against  Theocrines  and  Xeaera, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  contem- 
porary orators,  may  have  been  introduced  among 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  coalmen  tone* 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  such 
men  as  Didymun,  I/onginus,  Hennogenea,  Sallus- 
tius,  Apollonides,  Theon,  Gymnasius,  and  other* ; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  is  lost, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpiaa,  and 
the  Greek  aryvwsnta  to  the  orations  by  Libaniua 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  6*5  oration* 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut.  ViL  X  Onti.  p.  8*7;  Phot. 
MU.  p.  490),  but  of  these  only  61,  and  if  we  do 
duct  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  eaeurh 
counted  as  an  oration,  only  60  hare  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  an?  spu- 
rious, or  at  least  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
Besides  these  orations,  there  are  56  &an&>  to 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genuineae**  is 
very  doubtful. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  contained  ia 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Alcn% 
II.  Stephens,  Taylor,  Keiske,  Doka*.  'Bekker, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe. '  Separate  edition* 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  were  pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  Venice,  1504;  at  Basel  in  153*2; 
by  Fekciano,  Venice,  1543;  by  Morellns  and 
Lambinus,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  Wolf,  1572  (often 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Part*,  1790;  and  by  Sch-ie- 
fer,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822.  in  9  vol*.  8vo- 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  other*  the  critical  apparatus, 
the  hid  ices,  &c  A  good  edition  of  the  teit  is 
that  by  W.  Diodorf,  Leipzig,  1825,  3  Tola  Svo. 
We  subjoin  a  classified  list  of  the  oration*  of 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  editions 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  and 
the  literature  upon  it. 

I.  Political  Oration*. 

A.  Orations  affai** /'Klip. 

Kditions  of  the  Philippics  were  published  bv 
J.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816.  1825  and  1835),  C.  A. 
R'udiger  (Leipzig,  1818,  1829  and  1833  >,  and  J. 
T.  Voroel.   (Frankfurt,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  B.C.  352, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dfo- 
tinct  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  supposed  to 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  d  *ur  4m«is. 
(Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Amm.  L  10.)  But  critics  doww 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
upon  this  point.  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  tupported  by  the  MSS-, 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PLtiol.  /frtfrbV 
am  dtr  ScAirriz,  voL  i.  p. 2 1,  Ax.  The  opposite  opi- 
nion is  very  ably  maintained  by  J  Held.  /'rofiy 
wena  ad  Dem.  OraJ.  qwat  rtJi/>>  prima  Phi!,  dirihrr, 
Vratislaviae,  1831,  and  especially  by  See  beck  in 
the  ZeiUckn/l  fiir  d.  AlUrtlmmnnu.  for  1838, 
No.  91,  Ac 

2 — t.  The  first,  second,  and  third  Olynthiac 
orations  belong  to  the  year  8.  u  349.  Diouystos 
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(Ep.  ad  A  mm.  L  4)  makes  the  second  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second  io  the  series.;  nud  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  K.  Hauchcustein,  de 
Orut.  Olynlh.  ordine,  Leipz.  1821,  which  is  re- 
printed  in  voL  L  of  Schacfer's  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  U  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  (Jenuau 
translation  of  the  Philippics  i.  p.  103,  fcc,  and  by 
Wefctermnnii,  Stiive,  Ziemann,  Petrenz,  and  Bruck- 
ner, in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Oiyntbiac  orations,  with  uotes,  by 
C.  H.  Frutscher  and  C.  11.  Funkhanel,  Leipzig, 
1834,  8to. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  a  c. 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
Phi/ippudu,  lirden\  i.  p.  222,  &c,  and  VboieL, 
Proleyom.  ad  Orut.  de  Pace,  p.  240,  &c. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c.  344. 
See  Vomel,  luteyrum  Demustk.  Philip.  11.  up- 
paret  cm  dvfjtotiiione,  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Haucheustein  in  Jukut  Juhrb.  vol. 
xi.  2,  p.  144,  &c 

7.  On  Haloncsus,  b.  c.  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancieuU  themselves  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippu*. 
(Libnn.  Aryum.  p.  75 ;  Ilarpocrat.  and  Etym.  M. 
*.r. ;  Phot.  litU.  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  iJit- 
mrtutio  super  Oral,  de  Utdon.,  Lubben.  1808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Seebode't  Archie  for 
1825,  L  p.  84,  &c,  Phdippuehe  Iialen,  ii.  p.  301, 
«Xn  and  by  Vomel  in  Odenditur  llegetippi  ewe  w» 
tujttcm  de  1  fuluneso,  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  tins  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegcsippus  in  1833. 

8.  Tl«pt  T£y  i»  Xffr":  vra,  delivered  in  gl  c  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  H.  c  342. 
See  Vomel,  lhm,»thrnis  Phdu>.  111.  habdum  esse 
unte  Vhersourulicum ,  Frankf.  1837  ;  L.  SpengeL 
Veber  die  drdte  Philip,  liede  <L*  Dem.,  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  a.  c  341, 
but  is  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  Philip.  Heden,  it  p.  491,  &c. ;  W.  II. 
Veersteg,  Oral.  Philip.  1  V.  Dmuodh.  ahjudicutur, 
Groningae,  1818. 

11.  Ilpdf  ti}»-  'EtiotoAi)f  ti)»>  +<Ai'mroo,  refers 
to  the  year  B.  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  Phdijh  Reden,  ii.  p.  516,  &c. 

B.  Other  Political  Oratvmt. 

12.  Tlepl  iuiTa^cs.  refers  to  fi.  c.  353,  hut  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf,  PruUg.adLeptm.  p.  124 ;  Schacfer,  Apparui. 
Crit.  i.  p.  686. 

13.  Ilfol  Ivpuopiiv,  was  delivered  in  B.c.  354. 
See  Aroersfoordt,  lntrvdud.  in  Oral,  tie  Symmor. 
Lugduu.  Bat.  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer 's  Appar. 
Crit.  toI.  i.  ;  Parreidt,  Disputat.  de  Ittstit.  eo 
A  then,  cujus  orduiat.  et  correct,  in  orat.  flcpl  2u^t. 
uucripta  etiadel  Demosth.,  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  'Twip  MtyaXowoXiraiv,  b.  c.  353. 

15.  flrpl  t>)s  'PoSiW  cAcv&ptaf,  r.  C  351. 

16.  Utpl  Ttt¥  rpdi'AXi^aySpoy  ouvOtjkwv,  refers 
to  a  c  325,  and  was  recognized  as  spurious  by  the 
ancient*  themselves.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
Dem.  57 ;  Liban.  Aryum.  p.  21 1.) 

If.  Judicial  or  Private  Orations. 

17.  Tl*pl  UrtQ&vov,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  B,  0,  330.  There  are  numerous  separate 
editions  of  this  famous  oration  ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1815, and  Berlin,  1 825, 
by  Brent i  (Gotba,  1834),  and  by  Disaen  (Got* 
tingen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Comment, 
lluiorioa  et  Chrtnutlog.  iu  DetmutA.  Oraisde  Corou., 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Drovseu  (L'vbrr  die  Aeehlhed  der  I'rkund.  in  Do- 
nmdh.  Itede  vom  A'ruux,  in  the  /•  ife  h  ■  f>  fur  die 
Alterihuuuv.  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Oatmeal 
Muteum,  vol  i.  pp.  1 4 1  - — 1 69),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness,  while  Vomel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (conimeuced  iu  1 84 1 )  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wohxr,  tie  Forma 
hoduruu  Orut.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  Leipzig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C  A.  Briegleb,  Comntent.  de  Deiuodh.  OruL 
pro  Ctesipk.  prutstantia,  Isenac.  1832. 

16.  Tltpl  Tijf  Ilapaicp<ogtia$,  delivered  in  B.  u 
342. 

19.  Tltpl  Tijf  dr«A«fas  irpdr  Atwrlrnv,  was 
spoken  in  b.  c.  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kara  M«8u>u  v«pt  rov  kopSuAov,  was  com- 
posed in  b.  c  355.  Tliere  are  separate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com- 
pare Bockh,  CeLer  dit  Z  Ucrih'dltuiiae  der  MMiana 
in  the  Ahhamdl.  der  Berlim.  Akudem.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &c 

21.  Kard  'AvSporlvvot  irapaviuosv,  belongs  to 
B.  C  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fuu- 
khauel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  KaTd  'Apurreirpdrot/r,  u.  c  352.  See  Humpf, 
De  Charidemo  Oi-i/a,  Giessen,  1815. 

23.  Kara  TiuoKpdruvt,  b.  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
Pro/eyom.  iu  Demotth.  Orat.  c  Timocrut.,  Berliu, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  ugainst  Aristo* 
gciton  beloug  to  the  time  after  b.  c  338.  The 
genuinenesB  of  these  two  omtions,  especially  of  the 
tirst,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  ;  Hiu> 
|xicraL  a,  re.  Btmpls  and  »**Ajs  ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productioiie 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Aruum.  p.  769  ;  Phot 
Bibt.  p.  491.)  Modern  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
Sec  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p.  106,  &c.;  Westermann,  Quant, 
DcmoMh.  iii.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  ngaiust  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  B.  c.  364. 

28.  Tlpot  "Aipa€oy  vft  <*>ouaprrupu*v,  i»  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westermann,  'JiturU.  Dem. 
iii.  p.  1 1,  &c.  Comp.  Schumann,  de  Jure  PuU. 
Gruec.  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  lie  TutJari  ojk  A  the*.,  Ac, 
Freiburg,  18'J9.  The  genuineness  of  the*e  ora- 
tions is  suspected  by  Bockh,  Publ.  Ecu*.  q/'Alhcu*, 
Index,  *.  r.  Demostlienes. 

31.  napaypafij  vpos  Zordfls^,  falls  after  the 
year  B.  c.  355. 

32.  npdr  A  text  ci  vytuy  iWp^,  U  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  ripdf  Gopulwva  wtpl  Saftlov,  was  spoken  in 
u.  c  332.  See  Baumstark.  I'rolegom.  m  Unit, 
DemodL  adv.  l%,rm.,  Heidelberg,  1826. 
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34.  Ilpdf  tb)i»  Aeutpirov  Tapaypatfrfr,  is  of  un- 
certain data,  and  its  genuineness  is  doubti-d  by 
some  of  the  ancients.     See  the  Greek  Argu- 


35.  Trip 

350. 

36.  Upis 
ft.  c  347. 

37.  ripdr  NaufUMax0*  Ka^  E«p<nr«itb)  xapa^pa^if, 

is  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  ripot  BoiA^TOf  wf/sl  too  JyoVoToi,  belongs  to 
b.  c  35 1  or  350,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  of  the 
ancients  to  Deinarchua.  (Dionys.  Hal. 
13.)  See  Bbckh,  L'rkmnd.  siier.  das  AIL 
p.  22,  Ac. 

3d.  Hp6l  Boicnor  vnip  npoudt  arrrp^as.  B.  c. 
347. 

40.  Ilsjis  S.-rovtiof  iw4p  wpoMtds,  of  uncertain 


41.  npot  4kaiV<inros'  v*pl  <i»-Ti6<>(T»urv.  of  uncer- 
tain dnte.  1'he  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  argum.  to  it,  Bdckh, 
Index  to  J'uU.  Bam.  tf  JUkms,  and  Schaefer, 
AffnMr.  Crit.  v.  p.  63. 

42.  Upos  M«M>aror  w*pl  'Kyviov  ^  °f 


ITOlTfTOI, 


date.    Sec  de  Boor,  Pndegom.  x*  der 
MmUt  det  DmtMik.  tfi</m.  Makartatut*  Hamburg, 


43.  flpor  AfuXo>j  «p)  to*  KXipov,  of 


44  and  45.  The  two 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  B.C  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  i»  doubted  by  L  Bekker. 
See  C  D.  Beel,  Diatribe  m  Dou^iJL  OruL  ia 
Strpiuin.,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1825. 

46.  IlepJ  EiWpyou  *ai  Mw$<jv*ov  ^tv&jpap- 
Tvpmv,  belong*  to  the  time  after  ft.  c.  355i  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  a  re.  'EmsA/o- 
TfHfW  and  drnoe'riir,  II.  Wolf,  Bockb  (L  c),  and 
L  Bekker.    See  Schaefer,  A/ spur.  Crit.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kxrrd  'Q\»pant>i*fx>v  /jAafiji,  after  ft.  c 
343. 

48.  Ti^6&tor  Mp  xpi**y  toUa  between 
ft  c  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Kaaor«xvs*>,  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
(aee  Schaefer,  Ajyar.  CriL  r.  p.  264).  It  ia  de- 
fended by  Rumpf,  dt  OraL  adv.  7We.,  Giessen, 
1821. 

49.  Upit  rioAwtAea  wtpi  roi  ivcrptnpapxvVTo*-, 
after  ft.  c.  361. 

50.  IlepJ  rov  Zrt^drtm  rijj  rptnpapxiai.  after 
B.  c  361,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  DrinustJi.  ait 
StaaJswatu  uml.  Hi  J  Her,  p.  465. 

51.  npdi  KdAAorvor.  spoken  in  ft.  C  364. 

52.  Tlpot   N««rfoTpoTar  ntpi  tW  'Ap*Qovtrlaw 

Harpocrat.  t.  v.  '  Awoypatprf. 

53.  Ksrrd  K6iurv$  euaiat,  ft.  c  343. 

54.  Ilpot  KaAAsurAia  wtpi  x*V<«««  of  uncertain 
date. 

55.  Hard  &torv<7o&d>f>ov  0AaSh|f,  ft.  c  329. 

56.  "E+orif  *pos  ZMovXiiw,  after  u.  c.  346. 

57.  Ksrrd  t3«o*yip«u  «»Jf.{n,  belong*  t<>  a.  r, 
325,  but  it  probably  the  work  of  Deinnxchus. 
(Dionya.  Demon*.  10  ;  Argum.  ad  Orat  c.  Theo- 
cruu  p.  1321  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  rr.  Vrypes^ov  and 
e«<Mrf><e^t;  Schaefer,  Ajftar.  Chi.     p.  473.) 

58.  Kara  Nsoipo  refers  to  b.  c.  340,  but  is  con- 
sidered spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  (Dionya  de  Admrir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  ; 
Phrynich  p.  225;  Harpocrat.  a.  re.  y4fta,  ' 


ferre 


Jwy->v77<Tnr,  *Iwwawrer, 
Schaefer,  Apftar.  Crit.  v.  p.  527.) 

III.  SUOV/  SPftTCHX*. 

59.  'Ef«to*Pm>i.  refers  to  b.  c.  3.'i8.  but  i»  un- 
questionably «]  uncHis.  (I)ionys.  de  J</mtr.  rt 
Utta.  23,  44;  Li  ban.  p.  6;  Harpocrat.  •>•«.  Ai>*»- 
ooi  and  K«k/w«ii  ;  I'hoC  //to^.  p.  4S>1  ;  Ssnd.  *.  r. 
Ai|>xoa^rT]f  ;  Bekker,  Autcd.  p.  354  ;  \Ve*U*r- 
niann,  Quuest,  Dm.  ii.  p.  49,  due.)  Ita  genuine- 
ness is  defended  by  Becker  (/*».-'***.  a/$  Staa/*i*- 
a.  /M.  ii.  p.  466.  Ax.)  and  Krager  (in.  Serbt  dr's 
^4  reim.  i.  2,  p.  277). 

60.  'Lpvriiot,  i\,  like  the  former,  a  spnricu 
production.  (Dionva  d*  Admit.  r»  i>oa.  44  ) 
Liban.  p.  6;  PallJx,  in,  144;  Phot.  BM.  L  e, ; 
Westerniann,  QwisM.  linn.  ii.  p.  70,  4kc) 

Among  the  lost  orations  of  l>emo*inenes  the 
following  axe  mtnti.med: — Ai^i 
aiTovm  ott^edr.  (Dionya.  Drtmirrh,  II.)  2. 
McSorrof.  (l'ollux,  fiii.  53;  ilarpocr.  «.  es. 
r«ifeu».)  3.  Ilpof  noAoWro*  Tap*ypaa*4. 
ker.  Anted,  p.  90.)  4.  n«pi  xP*<rfe«(Aih« 
p.  65)2)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Itipmw.  (Dionya  Ep.  eat  Jmtmu  i-  12, 
ever,  in  Drnnatk.  57,  detlare«.  it  a  spurioc* 
tioiu)  5.  Il«pl  too  std  4k^ovmu  'ApmAsr, 
spurious  according  to  DinnyAua,  (D  wmtfk.  51.) 
6.  Hard  AvuMov.  (Bekker,  Anted,  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extant  in  Aartand,  sir 
Fynr.  p.  478,  ed.  Wak."  7.  Upa* 
roi  iytwuncfoifiaras.  (Harpocrat.  a 
KTintia,  where  Dionysius  doubts  ita 
8.  'T*<«  (hjT<$psn»,  probably  not  a  work  of 
tbenea.  (Said.  #.  e.*A#aa.)  9.  T-rip  ILt 
inrpon»f  rpoj  Xapitn^ov,  belonged  acconiiitr  to 
CaUirnachus  (op.  Phot.  BM.  p.  491 )  to  Drmartana 
BiMdts  the  ancient  and  modern  historuua  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  felW>frt»f 
works  will  be  feund  useful  to  the  stawWnt  «f  IV 
niosthenea  :  Schott,  Vita*  Paralleim  JrintoL  el 
/Ar/x-Wa.  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker, 
alt  Sktattmann  *nd  /VoJn<t,  Halie,  181. 6,  2 
Mvo  ;  Weatermann,  Qmantionn  I ' *nu*ti*»iamt\  ia 
four  parts,  Leipaig,  1830 — 1837,  (*vr+rnM  sW 
Crrsjva.  Berrdtmrnitk,  §$  56,  57,  and  /faatsya,  ru. 
p.  297,  &c;  Bdhneke.  AkWin  oe/drsi  fi'sasVn  <sW 
Attitcbtn  A-oW,  Berlin,  1843.  [L.  S  ) 

DKMO'STHENES(Anstt>»esr*i).  1 .  Th*  te- 
ther of  the  orator.    See  above. 

2.  A  Bilhynian,  wrote  a  history  of  hrs  mv.\e 
oountn*,  of  which  the  tenth  book  ia  quoted  bv 
Stephanus  of  Byxantium.  <s.m.  KosWt,  MswaAe; 
com  p.  $.  en.  Toper,  Topovt,  Ttvpnj&trix,  'A 
V«u.  'Aprdjcrj ;  Etym.  Mag.  a  r.  'Hpmia.)  He 
farther  wrote  an  account  of  the  foundations  of 
towns  (rrhrett),  which  is  likewise  eeieral  tujir* 
quoted  by  Stephanua  Kuphorioa  wrote  a 
against  this  historian  onder  the  title  of  Anjf 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant.  (Bekker,  At 
Jot.  p.  1 383 ;  camp.  Meittrke,  <hr  J-.'*jA<  rsooe,  p  3!.) 

3  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  gramnjinaa,  who  wtwtr 
isncording  to  Suidas  (a  r.)  a  work  on  the  difhyram- 
bic  poets  (»Sfi  8tt>iyau€  rxrxo** ).  a  pwraj  f'  af 
Homer  s  Hind  and  of  Hesiod's  Theogonr.  and  an 
•pi tome  of  the  work  of  Damagetas  of  Hr 
!  Wcktennann.  Quant.  Dem.  ir.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Surnamed  the  Little  (4  fuxpns),  a  Greek 
torician,  who  is  otherwise  unknown ;  but 
tmgroenU  of  his  speeches  are  extant  ia  Bekker ^s 
(pp.  135,  140,  168,  170,  172).  [!..$] 
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DEMO'STHENES  MAS8ALIOTES.  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (4  MoowAjstnst),  a  native  of 
Marseilles  and  the  author  of  several  medical 
formulae  preserved  by  Galen,  mutt  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  be  is 
quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharniaden.  (OaL  IM  Cum- 
AfrdicaM.  tee.  Gem.  v.  1ft.  vol.  xiii.  p.  8ft6.) 
By  some  persons  he  it  supposed  to  be  the  some  a* 
Demosthenes  Philalethes,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  simply  MasauliuU* 
er  MoAstJxnwu.  (Gal.  L  e.  p.  855;  Ae'tias,  iv.  2. 
&a,  p.  726.)  See  CO.Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Kfmeh, 
Mediror.  Vtier.  a  J.  A.  Fabritios  fa*  e^*«i 
where  he  ha»  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos- 
thene*  that  rvmain.  [W.  A.G.] 

DEMOSTHENES  PHILALE'THES  (An- 
LuxrSitrrjs  6  ♦•AoAij^rjt),  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupil*  of  Alexander  Philalethes.  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hcro- 
phila*.  (Gal.  Ih  Difee.  Pub.  ir.  4.  col.  viii.  p. 
727*)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  arm,  and  waa  especially  celebrated 
for  hia  skill  as  as  oculist.  He  wrote,  a  work  on 
the  Inline,  which  ia  quoted  by  Galen  (L  c\  and 
also  one  on  Disease*  of  the  Kyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  ia  the  middle  age*,  but  of  which 
nothintr  now  remains  but  tome  extract*  preserved 
bv  Aetius,  Paulu*  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters, [W.  A.  G.] 

DEM O'STRAT  US  (Anuotrroaw).  *•  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogu**  at  whose  propo- 
sition Alcihiades,  Niciaa,  and  Ijimachus  were  un- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
wiinet  Sicily.  He  wee  brought  en  the  stnge  by 
Kupolis  in  hi*  comedy  entitled  Boofeynt.  (Pint, 
Alts,  18,  Nic  12 ;  Ruhnken,  Hut.  (ML  Of.  Vraec. 
p  xlvi.) 

2.  The  eon  of  Arkioptwm,  an  ambassador  from 
Athene  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  (/.  e.) 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
HtU.  vi.  3.  §  2.) 

&  A  person  in  whose  nnmo  Enpolis  exhibited 
hi*  comedy  AirrdAwaor.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  (*.  v.  X*V>o£,  AiipoVrpeTov 
A9KM«eoafre>) :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  rmd 
Tiuooryorof,  who  ia  known  a*  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [TlMORTn*TV*.J  (Meiuvkc,  Frag.  Qrm. 
tV'nsec  i.  pp.  U0,o00.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing (dAicwrucd)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tic divination  (vtpl  res  irvbpov  ^owrurar),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Said.  a.  cu  AafUcrparos ;  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiii.  21, 
xv.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  some  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  6),  and  the 
some  also  as  'Deino*tratux  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  wbo*e  work  **  On  Rivers"  (wspl  votojjuZv) 
Plutarch  quotes.  (DeFlm.  13;  comp.  Endoc  p. 
128;  Phot.  BM.  Cod.  clxL  ;  Vossius,  dt  Hid. 
Onmm.  pp.  427,  428.  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.) 

DEMOTELES  (Am*oT>Ar)i),  one  of  the  twelve 
author*,  who  according  to  Pliny  (//.  M  xxxvi. 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  S.) 

DE  MOT  I'M  US  (&r\)jJnt»j>%\  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Tlteo- 
phrastus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  house, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors ;  but  fur- 


ther particulars  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53, 

Aft,  ft«.)  [L.  8. J 

DEMCXENUS.  [D^moxknu*.} 
DEMUS  {AiifMts).  If  the  reading  ia  A  then- 
ar us  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Deems  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Detnus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  Casaubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KA«tTo5ty*or,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Demus  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Ai^uwe  than  KX«i> 
ribi^os,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con* 
sisted  of  at  least  four  book*.  [  L.  S.  j 

DENDRITES  (Asvoperes),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  the  same  import 
as  Dasvlliut,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Pktt.  Sympos. 
5;  Paus.  i.  43  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DENDRIT1S  (Acvtyrm),  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
£she  riVd  to  Rhodes,  und  bought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepulemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grndge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tiepolemu*  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  die- 
guise  of  the  Erinnye*,  with  the  command  to  bang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodians 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendriti*. 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [US.) 

DKKSUS,  J  U' LI  US,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  66,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  favourably  di»posed  towards 
Britannivus,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Ana.  xiii.  10.)  .      [L.  S.} 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  disth> 
gnished  and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  com  missioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Liciuiunus,  at  the 

out,  A.D.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densu*  rushed  out  against  thein 
with  hi*  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hint. 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassitis  (lxiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  (6W6.  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  Urns  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.     (L.  8.] 

DEN  TAT  US,  M.'  CIJ'RI  US  (some  writers  caU 
him  M.  Curius  Dentatus),  the  most  celebraud 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  his  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  //.  Ar.  vii.  U)  Cicero  (,>rr>  Murm.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  Homu,  and  it  npjiears  that  he  wa* 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Ck.  pro  ^/fo,  7  ;  SeboL 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curios  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguish*  d 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appins  Claudius  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  a*  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  bv  which  any  legal  election  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.    (Ck.  Brut.  14;  AareL 
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YicLde  Vir.  Illiut.  33.)  The  yew  of  hit  tribune- 
ship  is  uncertain.  According  to  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  Imerifrt.  ImU  No.  539)  Appins  the  Blind 
wn»  appointed  interrex  three  times,  nnd  from  Livy 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  bis  inter- reigns 
belongs  to  a  c  2.09,  but  in  that  year  Appius  did 
not  hold  the  elections  *o  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  trihuneship  of  Den  tat  us.  In  B.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  »uch 
decisive  victories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
bod  lasted  for  49  years,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls*  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines  who  had 
revolted  from  Home  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
so  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabines  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  ci vitas 
without  the  suffrage.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians,   (Niebuhr*  I/UL  of  Ron*,  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  B.  c.  283,  Dcntatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senones  and  be 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  oratio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lucanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  B.  c.  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  b.  c  275  Curius  Dcntatus  was  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dcntatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  A  nisi  n  ion  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, b.  r.  274,  he  was  elected  con  Mil  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians 
Snmnitcs  and  Bruttians  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sobines  where  he 
"fH-nt  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits  though  still  ready  to 
r,'rv"e  Di»  country  when  needed,  for  in  R  c.  272 
ne  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
s,.!  t  nUeJL*cnt  Rn  cniba*\v  to  him  with  costly  pre- 

»'»»>8  «  the  hearth  and  making  turnips.    He  re- 
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jected  their  presents  with  the  words,  that  fee  pre- 
ferred ruling  over  those  who  po*«e«aed  gold,  to 
possessing  it  himself.  He  was  celebrated  down  to 
the  latest  tiroes  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines  lands  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  be  refused  to  take 
more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic 
with  a  house  and  500  jugers  of  land.  He  is  «suu 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  tws 
grooms  when  he  went  out  as  the  commander  of 
Roman  armies  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  the 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  tor 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports  especially  the 
latter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  coav 
fortably  in  the  tame  of  Curius  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  five 
at  all ;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  be  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  may  have 
given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  fa- 
ther's merits  Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  has 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  the  useful  works  he 
constructed  than  from  his  victoriea  over  Pyrrhas 
and  the  Samnites  and  from  his  habits  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Rome.  In  a.  c  272,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  built  an  aquaednct  (Anieusis  Veto*), 
he  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 


which  carried  the 
the  city.  The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  be  had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  duumvir  to  ss> 
perintend  the  building  of  the  aquae-duct,  but  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  was  thai 
prevented  from  completing  his  work.  (Frontia.  «V 
Aqwardud.  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict,  oV  Fir  IlL  33.)  He 
was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Rent*  m 
the  country  of  the  Seines  for  be  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Vclinus  through  the  rocks  *»d 
thus  carried  it*  water  to  a  spot  where  it  falb 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nera).  This  fall  is  the  still  celebrated  fat]  of 
Terni,  or  the  cascade  dclle  Mannore.  The  Kea- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excellent  arable  bind,  which  was  called  Ror-a. 
(Cic,  a  J  AtU  iv.  15,  pro  Srwirr.  2  ;  Sexv.  ad  Je*. 
vii.  712.)  A  controversy  has  recently  been  raaed 
by  Zumpt  (Abkandl.  dtr  Brrtim.  Ahudewm  for 
1836,  p.  155,  dec)  respecting  the  M\  Curias  who 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  la 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  en- 
gaged in  a  law-suit  with  Interamna,  whose  terri- 
tory was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  while 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  it.  Zssnpt 
naturally  asks  "how  did  it  happen  that  Intenovoa 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaint*  till  two  oro- 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  tb? 
canal?**  and  from  the  apparent  impot»ibutr  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  be  venture*  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  was  s  pri- 
vate undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  that 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  B»  c.  60,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.  But  our  ignorance  «i 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  Reate  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  doe*  not  prove  that  there 
were  no  such  quarrels  previously,  though  a  Ions* 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  son* 
unfavourable  season,  the  griei 
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dV  ages  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  Inst  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  ©f  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Terni)"  had  from  time  to  time  very  serious 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  II .  WestphaJ,  Die 
Rom.  Counpagne,  p.  1 30;  Comp.  Lit.  Epii.  11  — 14; 
Polyb.  ii.  19 ;  Ore*,  iii.  23,  it.  2 ;  Kutrop.  ii.  5, 
1 4  ;  Flora*,  L  1 8 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  5,  vu  3.  §  4  ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  p.  280  ed.  Bip.;  Plut.  Pyrrk.  20, 
Apnphth.  Imper.  1,  Cat.  maL  2 ;  Plin,  H.  N.  xvi. 
73,  xviii.  4  ;  Zonaras,  viiL  6;  Cic.  DruL  14,  de 
Sewed.  1 3,  1 6,  de  Re  PulL  iii  28,  de  AmkiU  5,  1 1 ; 
Ilorat.  Carm.  L  12.  37,  Ac;  Juvcn,  xi.  78,  &c. ; 
AppuL  AftJog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosscha.)      [ L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECl'LIUS.  1.  L.  Cabcilii's 
Drntkh,  wo*  consul  in  B.  c.  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Senones  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Turiua  Dentatus.  (Liv.  Epii.  12  ;  Oroa.  Hi.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19  ;  Fast.  Sicul.)  Fischer  in  his  R'dmurh. 
Zriitafein  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  a.  c.  28.5, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con- 
ml.  Druniann  (Geach.  Rums,  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Lit.  x.  22,  xxii.  35),  and  Drumann's  ob- 
jection thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Carciuus  Dkntrr,  was  praetor  in  a  c 
18*  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province.  (Li v. 
xxxix.  36,  xl.  1.) 

3.  M.  Cakcilics  Dkntrr,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  B.  c  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Lit.  xlii.  6.)  f  L.  S.] 

DENTER,  LrVlUS.  1.  C.  Lintrg  Dkntrr, 
magister  equitom  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
sinns  Regfllensis  in  b.  c.  348.  (Fast) 

2.  M.  Lititt*  Dkntkr,  was  consul,  in  n.  r.  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paul  I  us.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Acquians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  8.  c.  299  be  was  among 
the  firat  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff;  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Deeios,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  Toluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Lirias  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Lit.  x.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  AU.  t.  20)  calls  nobilis  tui  generis,  was  primus 
pilas  under  M.  Bibulus,  in  B.  c.  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  A manua.  [L.  8.] 

DEO  (AijJ),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Dem.  47  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  515  ;  Soph. 
Autig.  1121;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
it.  988;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Or.  133;  Schol.  ad 
Tkroerii.  vii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
iVYois,  Deoine,  or  Dei'one,  is  therefore  given  to 
I >r meter's  daughter,  Persephone,  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
114;   A  then.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  SL] 

DEOMENEIA  (Ai^W),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
eas, a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineia.    (Pans.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AtptcvXMias).  1.  A  Spar- 
tan, was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
b.  c  411  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  reTolt  from 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydus 
and  Lampsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  recovered  by  the  Athenians  | 
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under  Strombichides.    (Thuc.  viiL  61,  62.)  In 
b.  c  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Pharnabaxus  and  Tissaphernes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Pkirnabazus,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lysander.    In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  sntrapess  of  the  province,  [Mania; 
Mkidias.]    As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabaxus,  and  marched  into  Bt- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithvnia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troop*  nz 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Pbarna- 
bazus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.    Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atarneus  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.    Hitherto  there  hud  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  n,  a  397,  ambassadors  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  Ionian*,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabaxus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Dercyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.    A  truce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  the 
requisitions.   In  B.  c.  396,  when  Agesilaus"  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphernes.    After  this,  he  op- 
pears  to  have  returned  home.     In  a  c.  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophou 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  alt- 
sent  from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  roortiBcations  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  597.)     He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterized  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
"Scythus"  and  "Sisyphus,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Atbenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  $$  8—28,  ii.  U  1 
—20,  4.  $  6,  iv.  3.  $$  1—3,  Annb.  v.  6.  v  24 ; 
Diod.  xiv.  38  ;  Plut.  Lye.  15 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  e.} 
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Parnassus  ;  others  made  it  land  on  mount  Othrys 
in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  01.  ix.  64  ;  Scrv.  ad  Virx,. 
Edog.  vi.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ- 
ence* in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
traditions  ;  in  the  snme  manner  it  was  believed  in 
several  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megarus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Geranin  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  1)  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  wore  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
( Pans,  x.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
•tones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parn.isMis  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Piud. 
OL  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425  ;  Schol. 
ad  Putd.  Of.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
atory,  see  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2 ;  Ov.  Met.  L  260,  &c 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  i.  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Ilcllen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix-  p.  43/ ; 
that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  ,x~^rc  were 
islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 


2.  A  son  of  Minos  am*  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  father  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(Horn.  //.  xiii.  4  Si  ;  Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14, 173  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  tor  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypao,  and  brother 
of  Amph^on.  (VaL  Flacc  i.  366  ;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 
(Hy^n.  Fab.  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
//.  xx.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  De- 
verra — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
th or  against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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from  entering  the  house,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilized  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  corn  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Augustin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  vi.  9 ;  Hartung,  Die  Rtlig.  der  Homer ii. 
p.  175.)  [L.S.] 

DEXA'MEXUS  (As^dWos),  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Bura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
Calliiu.  Hymn,  in  Dvl.  102;  Etymol.  M.  a.  v.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  father  of  Deianeim,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexameuus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytiou  sued  for  Dei'aneira's  hand,  and 
her  father  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion.  (Hygin.  Fab,  33.)  Deianeira  is  usually 
called  a  daughter  of  Oencus,  but  Apollodorus  (ii.  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenus,  Mncsimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.j 

DEXl'CRATES  (A«fia?*rqi),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled T^'  iairrwv  wKavci/Mtyo*  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iiL  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (*.  r.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^ivs-os),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  a  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  be  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  tbo  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Gels, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  beeu  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
aft>Mf  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiii.  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^imref),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  (s.  v.  Kwpvxalof)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  ©tjo-a^xlt,  and  Eudocia  (p.  132)  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  viz.  'Amwopvo- 
6oo~k6s,  <t>i\dpyvpoti  'l<rroptoypd^os,  and  Aia&uca- 
$6utvoi.  Meineke  in  his  Hist.  CriL  Com.  Graec. 
has  overlooked  this  poet.  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Al{<mros),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo> 
Platonic  philosopher  Iamblirhus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  ceutury  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  ouly  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. It  appeared  at  Paris  1549,  8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  "  Quaestionum  in  Categnrias  libri  trcs,  in- 
tcrprcte  J.  Bernardo  Feliciano," and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Prae- 
dicam.  The  (J  reek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
At^iwwou  <t*\oo-6<pou  U.\arwiKou  riv  tls  rds 
'ApurroriKovs  Karrryopias  'Avoptuv  tc  *ol  Avo-*w 
Kt<pd\ata  u'. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  at  the 
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same  time  to  refute  the  objections  of  Plotinua. 
(Plotin.  Ennead,  vi.  1,  2,  3;  com  p.  Simplic.  ad 
A  rist.  Categ.  fol.  ] ,  a. ;  Tretxes,  Chiliad,  ix.  Hid. 
274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte,  Cod.  BiU.  Matrit.  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
Ac,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialogues  of  Dexippus  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  Ilibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp. 
254.  4H6,  t.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^iinrof),  called  also  Dioxippua, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  a.  c.  (Suid.  $.  v.  As^iir-ros.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria  (b.c.  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  Pixodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  ibid.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
bis  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  />■■  Secta 
Opt.  c.  14,  vol.  L  p.  144  ;  Comment.  I.  in  Hippoer. 
**  />  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut."  c.  24,  Comment, 
lit.  c.  38,  and  Comment.  IV.  c.  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  De  Venae  Sect.  adv.  Erasiatr.  c  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  1 82.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Sympot. 
vii  1 )  and  Aulus  Genius  (xvii.  1 1 )  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet.     [W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNTUS,  a 
flreek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
mits. (Bik-kh,  Corp.  IntcripL  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
tie.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Probus,till  about  a.  D.  280.  (Eunap.  Vit. 
Forjihyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  bis  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  i«£»»e 
city.  In  a.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
rapture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enerov.  (Dcxipp. 
Etc.  de  Bell.  Scyth.  p.  26,  &c ;  frebelL  PolL 
Gallien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  fxtra  'AXi^aySpoy,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Chron.  1 . )  2.  Ivtnoiioy  laropmiy, 
or  as  Eunapiu*  (p.  58)  calls  it,  xP°Vite^  Itrropta, 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  acvcsMon  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d. 
268.    It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 
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twelfth  being  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Brmtism 
(*.  r.  "EAovpoi),  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  ly 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  (Larnyrii. 
Ale j.  Sev.  49;  Capitolin.  jsfausM,  dun.  6,  Tm 
Gord.  2,  9,  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  1  ;  Treb.  PolL 
Gallien,  15,   Trig.  Tyr.  32,   Claud.  12;  coop. 
Evagrius,  Hist.  Ecdea.  v.  24.)    3.  In*.**  that 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Gotha  or  Scythian*, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought   It  com- 
menced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brougttt  to 
a  close  by  Aurelian.    Photius  praises  the  (trie 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  third 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thucydidei ; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  (rai- 
ments still  extant  shew,  that  his  style  hat  ail  the 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.    The  frag- 
ments of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  connderaliy 
increased  in  modern  times  by  the  discoveries  of  A. 
Mai  (Collect.  Script.  VcL  ii.  p.  319,  Ac),  b« 
been  collected  by  I.  .Bekker  and  Ntebuhr  ia  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scriptoret  Historiae  Brsantaoe. 
Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  [L.  &.] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  wffrcnu 
in  a.  d.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  /-/<«*■ 
v.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  (  Ef  igr.  in.  Tt .) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     [I-  ^] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMI'Tl  US,  was  consul  ia  a.*. 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severua,  wbo  ap- 
pointed him  praefect  of  the  city.  (Spartian.  S*rr. 
8;  Fasti.)  [L8-] 

D1A  (Afa),  a  daughter  of  Deioneua  and  tie 
wife  of  Ixion.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Pytk.  ii.  33.)  Bit 
father  is  also  called  Kioneus.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  Sch 
ad  Apollon.  Bhod.  iii  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  acrcrd- 
ing  to  others,  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  155).  she  fc*> 
came  the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  when  hi 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  hrri**.'- 
Pttu- )  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  (Eustath.  ad  //'•«- 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personage* 
of  this  name.  (  Schol.  ad  Find.  Oi.  i.  144  ;  Ivj. 
ad  Lycoph.  480.)  Dia  is  also  used  as  a  Mima** 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  bad  temples  under 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicvon.  (Slrab.  tm  p. 
;  Paus.  ii.  13.  §  3  )  [L.  S  ] 

DIAI^'MATUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caetiras 
Metellus,  cont'd  in  B.  c  117- 

D I A  I)  U  M  EN  / A'N  US  or  DIADUMKNUS, 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  sc.l  of  M.  Opelius  Maentr, 
and  Nonia  (elaa,  was  born  *>n  tne  1 9th  of  Scjim- 
ber,  a.  n.  208.    When  his  hJ***  w"  elevated  p 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  o,  Caraealla  on  : 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumt>i,|nu4  Trteir"' 
the  titles  of  Caesar,  Frincrps  JurmtuS 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  and  A  iT^" 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagahalua,  he  waa  ^  w  "  ' 
charge  of  Artabanua,  the  Parthian  king,  Va 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  Utu" 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
passing  beauty  by  Lampridiua,  who  declare*, 
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he  shone  resplendent  like  a  heavenly  star,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  looked  npon  him  on  account  of 
bis  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
maternal  grandfather  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diaduraeniis,  which  upon  his  quasi-odoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antonines  was  changed  into 
Diadnmenianos.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  4,  17,  19, 
34,  38-40;  Herodinn.  t.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumen.; 
Capitolin.  Motrin.  10.)  [W.  R,] 

DIAETHUS  (Alau9ot)>  the  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iii. 
17.5).  [L.  S.] 

DIAEUS  (Afcuoj),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Lacedaemon  as  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  B.  c  150.  Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  a  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicratks, 
No.  4,  p.  r>G9y  b.]  ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lacedaemon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  pos- 
session of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  far  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.     Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
-M  of  her  principal  citizens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicrates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaens  to  the  Achaeans — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.    War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  B.  c  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
aeain  general  in  a  c  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.    When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
laiis,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
L  at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  low  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
Authority.    The  number  of  his  army  be  swelled 
with  emancipated  slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
sending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megnra 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
He  himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicratea,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
in  a.  c  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Menalcidas.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  xL  2, 4, 5,  9 ;  Pans,  vti  12,&c; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  E.] 
DIA/G0RAS(Aia7dpaf),  the  son  of  Teledeidet 
or  Teleclytus,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melca 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (A$tos).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  II. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  G ruber's  Allt/em,  Encydvp, 
xxiv.  pp.439 — 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  a.  c.  436.     But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  B.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brand  is.  (GVscA.  d.  Grirch,  H6m.  J'hUot.  I  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Mclos 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orat.  adv.  Grate,  p.  164,  a.)     Lobeck  (Aglaopk. 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  is 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milcsius  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (a  c.  41 1), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,  may  be   incorrect.  The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonidcs, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.   Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  fruara,  niKit,  waioVct,  iyntifua,  and 
dithyrambs.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  A  riant  ties  of  Argos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,0  another  on  Nicodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantineians.    Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  <nn>oiKurp6s  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  (Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Alterth.  L  2,  p.  89, 
L  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  of  Argos  was  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  importance. 
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bra  ted  as  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  in  hia  natire 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perixonius  (ad  Aelian. 
V.  //.  ii.  23 X  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  further  discussion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (dco?t  ixOpoy  /Uay6f*u>).  But  still  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmuth  (HeUen.  Alterih.  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponuesian  war. 

We  find  Dii  igoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  h.  c. 
4*24,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well-known  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Mclian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  bis  bearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
goras. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
later,  a.  c  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodorus  (xiiL 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  (JtaeToAijt  rux^f  «V  aVe&fa), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  a.  c.  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bern hardy,  Gcack.  d. 
GriedL  Lit.  L  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodemus  in  the  Jlcrcxdanens. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  Hud  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
dW&ia  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  offence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods ;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire- wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  L  c.  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affairs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 


several  very  characteristic  anecdotes.  For  example, 
on  his  flight  from  Athens  by  sea  to  Pallene  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  on  bearing  bis  fe'Jnvr- 
passengers  say,  that  this  storm  was  sect  them  by 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  aa 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  other 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  straggling 
with  the  same  storm  without  having  a  Diagoras  on 
board.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear,  iii.  37.)  This  and 
similar  anecdotes  (lHog.  Lae'rt.  vi.  59)  accurately 
describe  the  relation  in  which  our  philosopher 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  be  maintained 
his  own  position  with  great  firmness,  and  perhaps 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  than  was 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  tbe  met,  that  1* 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  dd«or  in  an- 
tiquity. Many  modern  writers  maintain  that  this 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  because  he 
merely  denied  the  direct  interference  of  God  with 
the  world ;  but  though  atheists,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  existed,  and  in  that 
sense  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  atheist,  \et 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  acting, 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  as 
other  than  an  atheist.  In  tbe  eulogy  on  bis  friend 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Kara  Saliva  *al  n^fOF  rd   wdsra  fyii-rnuny 
iKTtktirtu. 

But  to  return  to  tbe  accusation  of  Diagoras.  in 
consequence  of  which  be  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  was  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
popular  belief.  The  trial  of  those  who  had  broken 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  tbe  profanation  sf 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Akabiades, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  tbe  unbelief,  nour- 
ished by  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  by 
the  artifices  of  tbe  sophists,  began  to  appear  very 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  at  Athens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoras  paid  no  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  he  may 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  also  ventured 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Eleuaiman  myste- 
ries, which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  many 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.  These 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  ancients  accuse 
him  (Craterus,  ap.  Sdoi,  ArutopL  I.e.;  Tarrh.icu*. 
ap.  Suid. ;  Lysias,  c  Amdocid.  p.  214  ;  Joseph,  t. 
Apion,  ii.  37  ;  Tatian,  adv.  Grate  p.  164,  a» ),  and 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on  the  mys- 
teries, mentions  the  decree  passed  against  Diagoras. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accurate  re- 
formation, we  can  discover  political  motives  through 
all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  was  a  Me- 
lian, and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Doric  rare ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Athens  and  had  only  recently  given  up 
its  alliance  with  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and  Ionian* 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  points  of 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  was  kin- 
dled into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  Peloponneslan 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  enemies 
had  made  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  punished 
by  StelitevMus  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  and  tbe 
psephistna  was  engraved  on  a  column,  pn>nn>:ng  a 
prize  for  his  head,  and  one  talent  to  tbe  person 
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who  should  bring  his  dead  body  to  Athene*  and 
two  talenu  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
to  the  Athenian*.  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk,  Av.  1013, 
1073 ;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phisma.     That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infei  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  aud  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prize  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant    Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  1<  ?aders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene"  in 
Acbaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Laccdae- 
xnon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoras.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
pa&sion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  abont 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hennae,  (Wacbsrouth, 
I.e.  u  2,  p.  192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  p.  240,  Ac)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
bus  pec  ted,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suida*  states, 
be  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  +p6yiot  k&yot,f  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ments. This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  \6yot  ty^yiov  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Ay/aoph.  p.  369,  Ac),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  mythuses  which  referred  I 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age 
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*  This  statement  is  founded  npon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  Lc.  xal  roiis  MM*  MMrTai  n«A- 
\nwis. 

+  Suidas  calls  it  ro&t  iwamvoyl^ovrai  \6yovt, 
an  explanation  of  which  has  beea  attempted  by 
Meier,  p.  445. 


not  be  explained  without  going  hack  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.    The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.    Democritus   explained  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phoenomena  in  nature;  and,  start* 
ing  from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  bad  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  alL    His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.    The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ram.  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Argos  lie  said :  ftsdv,  dtis  wpd  »ov- 
vor  tpyov  rtipuf  <pp«V  ibrcprdVor  /    We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  be  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost,  Horn.  IV  in  prim.  EpuL  ad  Co- 
rinth, Op.  v.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.    (Fabric.  BM.  Grate,  ii.  p. 
654,  Ac. ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  i.  p.  1203; 
Thienemann,  in  Fiilleborn's  Btitrag*  zur  Geseh, 
der  Philo*.  xi.  p.  1 5,  Ac. ;  D.  I*  Mounier,  Diitpu- 
taiio  de  Dutpora  Melio%  Rote  rod.  1838.)    [A.  S.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Autytpas),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  xxxvn 
and  //.  A',  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  B.  c.,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioscor.  Dt  Mat.  Med.  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Krotianus.  [Gloss.  Hippoer.  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  ftetrab.  ii.  serm.  3,  c.  108,  p.  353),  and 
be  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (Biblioth.  Ara- 
bico-Hirp.  Etc.  vol.  i  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [  W.  A .  G.] 

DIA'GORAS  (AioTopav),  the  son  of  Damsgetus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Eratidae  at  Ialysus  in  Rhodes, 
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was  very  celebrated  for  hit  own  victories  and 
those  of  bia  sons  and  grandson*,  in  the  Grecian 
pnme«.  He  was  descended  from  Damagetns  king 
of  Ialysus  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
Messcnian  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Damaqktus.] 
The  family  of  the  Eratidae  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  n.  c.  660,  but  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Dingoras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  ircptooWirns,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina,  Megara,  Pellene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  displays 
most  sthkiugiy  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damage  tus  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried their  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  fame  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
(Ol.  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidua  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Callicleh.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  (b.c  464.) 
Pindar's  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Dorisus]  (Pind. 
Ol.  vii.  and  Schol.;  Paus  vi.  7.  §  1  ;  Cic  Tusc,  i. 
46  ;  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Clinton,  F.  II. 
pp.  254,  255  ;  Krause,  Olt/mp.  p.  269,  Gym*,  «. 
Agon,  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  743.)  [P.  8.] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  aboutScrvius  Tullius  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  (die* 
servant m  ;  Fest.  5.  r.  nervorum  diet ;  Pint.  Quoett. 
Horn.  100;  Martial,  xii.  (>7.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Li v.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54;  Sallust,  Jug.  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Horn.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  first  occupied  by  the 
conquered  Sabine*  who  were  transplanted  to  rbnnc 
(Serv.  adAen.  vii.  657 ;  Dionys.  iii  43),  and  as  it  is 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decern  viral  legislation 
the  Aventine  was  aliened  to  the  plebeians,  sod 
that  the  law  ordaining  this  assignment  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  x.  32;  Liv.  hi. 
54 ),  it  seems  clear  that  Diana's  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latins  on  their 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  was  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  taking  any 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  honour 
of  her.  Varro  (<*V  L.L.  v.  74)  moreover  expressly 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Diara  bad 
come  from  the  Sabines.  Now,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  in  any  es- 
sentia] point  from  that  of  the  Romans  we  way 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded  to  the 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana  ?  Diana  loved  to  dweD  in 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells ;  she  in- 
spired men  with  enthusiasm  and  madness;  she 


dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beings  w>  much, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Herat,  Epmt.  ii  1. 
454  ;  Plut.  Quae*.  Rom.  3 ;  Fest.  a  v. 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  16)  ;  and 
teristics  at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fauna  Fatua.  Tb» 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identifr  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Artemis  for  Fauna  Fatua  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Picus  and  Faunas  that  Artemis 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartung,  Dm  Re/ig.  der  Kim.  iL 
p.  207,  &c, ;  Niebukr,  IIuL  of  Rome,  L  p.  367, 
Ac)  [LS.] 
DIAS  (Afot),  of  Ephesus  a  Greek  philosopher 
lip  of : 


the  plebeians  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal worshipj 


•  orshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  as  we 


of  the  time  of  Philip  <  ,f  Macedonia.  He  belonged 
to  the  Academics  and  was  therefore  considered  a 
Sophist,  that  is  a  rhetorician.  When  he  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  toward*  Greece,  lie 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  arm*  against 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greek*  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  honourable 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  I'tt.  Sophist  l  3.)  [LS-] 
DfAULUS(A(awAoj),  an  individual,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  a 
mentioned  by  Martial  (Epigr.  i.  31.  48)  as  baring 
been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  having  become  af- 
terwards a  bearer  in  tinierals  (vetpiUo),  [W.A.O.J 
DIBU'TADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  modelling  in  relief,  which  an 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  conjunctinn 
with  bis  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is.  that 
toe  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover's  bet 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Dito- 
tades  filled  in  the  outUne  with  cbrv,  and  thus  msJe 
a  face  in  relief,  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nympaseen 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummias.  (Pha. 
II.  N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.)  Pbny  adds  that  Dibotade* 


invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  s 
red  colour  to  them  (from  the  existing  works  of 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  mo- 
delling them  in  red  chalk ;  and  also  that  he  was 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  g«t- 
ter  tiles  of  the  roofs  of  buildings  at  first  in  tov 
relief  ( protvya ),  and  afterwards  in  high  nrtwf 
(rdypa).  Pbny  adds  «*  Hinc  et 
orta,"  that  is  the 
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tide*  was  uid  to  have  in  rented,  were  used  to  or-  | 
namcnt  the  pediment*  of  temples.    (See  Diet  of 
Ant.  «.  v.  Fiutigutm.)  [P-S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (AutaiapXos),  an  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
■gainst  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
embassies,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
quer the  Cyclades,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to  | 
hare  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
altars  to  'AtriBtia  and  naparofi/a,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xrii.  10,  xviiL  37,  xx.  10,  xxii. 
14 ;  Lit.  xxxt.  12 ;  Diod.  Excerpt.  de  Virt.  et  ViL 
p.  572 ;  Brandstater,  Die  GeechkkL  dee  Attol. 
hi*Jet,  p.  273.)  [L.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Autalapxos).  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geopiapher,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
I  hrastas,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearehus,  Osann  (Beitr'dge  xur  Grieck, 
v.  Rim.  Lit  ii.  p.  1,  Ac)  justly  infers  that  Dicac- 
nrchas  was  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  b.  c  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
B.  c.  285.  Dicaearehus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
(Cic.  Tmse.  i.  18,  de  Of.  ii.  6 ;  Varro,  de  Re  Jtmst. 
i.  2.)  His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
«f  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
•nly  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
U.  N.  ii.  65 ;  Geminus,  Elem.  Attron.  1 4.)  Sui- 
das  (c  v.  Autaiapxoi)  mentions  icarantrp^irta  t*> 
i*  IlfXoworKifow  &p&y,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearcbus't  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  Tys  tctpioooi  ( Lydus,  de  Mens. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearehus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic  ad  Att  vi.  2;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
3.  'Ayaypafn  njj  'EAAaooj.  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearehus ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  arc  both  un- 
worthy of  Dicaearehus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
'  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  I^f  vpl- 
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oi  't  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modern  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearehus  in  his  **  de  Dicaearvho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Bios  'EAAaioi 
et  'Awrypwpi)  ttji  'EAAdoos,"  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (Aligem.  SckuUeitung 
for  1833,  No.  140,  Ac.)  4.  Biof  ri}t  'EAAdoor, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
arehus, and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearehus  **pl  mow- 
ctuctjs,  wcpl  ftowrutwr  dytipwr,  itepl  Atowotanvv 
dyt&ywv,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  Bios  t>}s 
'EAAdoos.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (C ren- 
ter's MeUtem.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  See.)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &c  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearehus  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Bfos  t»}j  'EAAaoof.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  «it  Tpoipwhv  naraGaais, 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic  ad  AtL  vi.  2,  xiii.  31 ;  Allien,  xiii. 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearehus  were,  according  to  Strata  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Poly  bi  us ;  and  Strata 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  wen  tern  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearehus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  T/xjroAtruro'j  (A then.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Brealau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes's  Tpucdpcwot 
or  TpMroArrucer,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene(Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
arehus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(Up.  8,  Ac),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  (Mot  Cod.  37)  where  an  elSot  Autatap- 
XucoV  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
ehus in  his  TsnroAiriftos,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybins  is  based  upon 
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the  TptwoKiTtKOi  of  Dicaearchus.    Cicero  intended 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  his 
treatise  de  Gloria.  (Ad  Ad.  xiii.  30.)    Among  his 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7.  A«r§»a- 
ko/,  in  three  books,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
wat  laid  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.  In  it  Dicaearchos 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 
(Ck.  Tu*c.  i.  31.)    Cicero  (ad  AH.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  srepl  ^irjf^t,  probably  means 
the  Attr€uucoi.     Another  philosophical  work, — 
8.  Knpivdiajtoly  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Ctc  Tutc.  L  10.)    It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
OjT.  ii.  5),  calls  ude  Interim  Hominum."  Some 
other  works,  such  as  IIoA.rr«(a  Srapriarwr  (Said.), 
*0\vfLTutdt  dyttV  or  kiyos  (Atben.  xiv.  p.  620), 
T\ava8r\vaiK6s  (Schol.  ad  A ristoph.  i'cjp.  564),  find 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Blot  riji  'EAAdoo*.    A  work  wtpi  rvji  eV 
*IA/s»  Bvaias  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.    The  work  ♦aHpor  mpujvmv 
has  no  foundation  except  a  false  reading  in  Ci- 
cero (ad  Atl.  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Phaedri  Epicure*  Fragm,  p.  1 1. 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  oar  philosopher,  vis. 
Utpl  'AAksuov  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668),  and  dnoBiatis  t&p  F.vptviiov  aol  Xe<po- 
k\4ovi  fiv6<M>v  (Sext,  Empir.  adv.  Geomeir.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  a 
grammarian  of  Lflcedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristnrchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  (De  Pronom.  p. 
820.)    A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (/.  e.  p.  1,  &c.), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Kuhr,   Dicaearchi   A/esseau  quae  nt per  runt 
compotiia,  edita  et  UltatratOy  Darmstadt,  1841,  4  to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
(de  Vit.  Pythag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  filoi  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (See  Fuhr,  /.  c,  p.  43,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
DICAEOCLES  ( Ai«eio«An»  \  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (9tarpt€al)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (xi.  p.'508,  f.)  [E.  E.] 

D1C  A  EO'GEN  ES  ( AiitcuorsVnj),  a  Grecian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  Cypria,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  *.  r.  ; 
AristoL  Poet.  16,  with  Hitter's  aofe,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric, liibl.  Grate,  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (Afmuoi),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  ».  v.  Almata.)  [L.  S.) 

DICE  (AtVij),  the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  90 1),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  llorae  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zens  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  (Hesiod.  Op.  239,  Ac.)  She  was 
tho  enemy  of  all  falsehood,  and  the  protectress  of  a  | 
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wise  administration  of  justice  (Orph.  //vac  41 
SI);  and  Hesychia,  tliat  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  w.is 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Pytk.  viiL  1;  cotap.  ApoL>u. 
i.  3.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  Fak  183;  Diod.  v.  72.)  She 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  councillor 
(xa>«o>os  or  IvrtSpoi)  of  Zeus,  (Soph.  Oed.  CeL 
1377 ;  Pint.  Alex.  52  ;  Arrian,  AnoL  iv.  9 ;  Otpk. 
//yum.  61.  2.)  In  the  tragedians.  Dice  appem 
as  a  divinity  who  severely  punishes  all  wrong, 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  sword 
made  for  her  by  Aesa,  (AeachyL  Chotpk.  639, 
&c.)  In  this  capacity  she  is  closely  connect: 
with  the  Erinnyes  (AeschyL  Earn.  510),  thoBgii 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injustice,  fat 
also  to  re  ward  virtue.  (AeschyL  Apt***-  773.  i 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  personified  w  most  per 
fectly  developed  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  She  was  represented,  on  the  chest  if 
Cypvlus  as  a  handsome  goddess,  dragging  Atiic* 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  %t* 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Paus.  v.  18; 
comp.  Eurip.  I/tpptJtfL  1172.)  [I*  S.J 

DI'CETAS  (Aieerar),  a  Theban,  waa  sent  by 
bis  countrymen  to  Q.  Marciua  Philippe  s  and  the 
other  Roman  commissioners  at  Chalets  (a.  C  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  slate  in  baring 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  rdactaatiy, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  came, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalcia,  together  with 
Neon  and  Ismeniaa,  by  the  Theban  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismenias  and  be  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  pat  an  end  to  their  own  btea 
iPolyb.  xxviL  1,  2:  Liv.  xliL  38,43,  44.)  [K.  £.] 
DICON  (AtW),  the  son  of  Callimbrotns,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  Python 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  four  times  ia  the 
Nemcan.  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys'  foot- 
race, and  twice  in  the  mens :  he  wa*  t  hp  retort  s 
TrtpioSoritcmt.  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  was  a  native  d 
Coulonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  bat  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  be  caused  hiatsett, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Synv 
cusan.  One  of  his  Olympic  victories  was  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  a. c.  384.  (Paua.  vi.  3.  t)  5;  A*k 
Graec.  iv.  p.  142,  Na  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  AmtL  PaL 
xiii.  15  ;  Krause,  Oiymp.  p.  271,  Gymn.  *.  Aye*. 
ii.  p.  755.)  [P.S.) 

DICTAEUS  (Aurrcuos),  a  surname  of  Zest, 
derived  frum  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  part  off 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaens  had  a  temple  at  Prases.  «e 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereu*.  (Strah,  x.  p. 
478.)  (L.S.) 

DICTE  (Ahrrs),  a  nymph  from  whom  mount 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  its  mar. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Alinoa.  bat  stw 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  ought 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (BUrruor )  of  fishermen- 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  ordered 
the  district  to  be  called  the  Dietaean.  (Serv.  ad 
Arm.  iii.  171  ;  comp.  BatTOMaaTta.)  [U&] 
DICTYNNA.  [BtuTO«»aaTta.J 
DICTYS  (ALrrvf),  the  name  of  three  mythiesl 
personages.  (Ov.  Afw.  iii.  61 4,  xii.  335;  Ap«e- 
lotLi.  9.  $6-) 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  gnuniaariaas 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probably  by  the  figment*  «f 
the  Alexandrian  sophists,  believed  that  various  p«^ 
sons  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  oar. 
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had  committed  to  writing,  in  prose  and  verse,  re- 
cord* of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  sources  the  materials  for  his 
poem.    In  this  number  was  included  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus,  and  his  name  is 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  books,  entitled  **  Dictys  Cretensis  de  Bello 
Trojano,"  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  **  Ephemeris 
Belli  Trojani,"  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
leading  evenU  of  the  contest.    To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  on  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Onosaus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Meriones,  and  was  inacril>cd  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.    The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself,  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
veyed it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rufus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.    Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.    The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
rfius  Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
tuthor  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Malclas,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus, 
Georgia*  Cedrenns,  Constantinus  Mann&scs,  Jo- 
anne* and  Isaacus  Tzetzes,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  nn  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aclian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle ;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fully pragmatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  bard  to  imi- 
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tate  the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallust,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  Gellius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  whs  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity? Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabrication  ?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  iuquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply:  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  bad  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
tonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  bead* 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fairly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive used  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  frngmcuts  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Constantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zonius supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, as  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
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Cadmeian  letter*  first  employed  by  the  Hellene*, 
and  finally,  availing  himself  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  discovery  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  most 
intense  curiosity.  According  to  these  views,  wc 
may  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  first  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
I^atin  letter  of  Septimius ;  and  this  idea  is  con- 
finned  by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MSS,  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Peritonius,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst,  1702,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Darks],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  literature,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bernoit  dc  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Guido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  I«itin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, arc  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu- 
sion. The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognised 
us  the  editio  princeps  is  a  4 to.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  0*8  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  (JL  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modern  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Mercerus,  l2mo.,  Paris  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  Mi>S.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  usum  Delphini,  4 to., 
Paris,  1680;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4to.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  place  until  it  was 
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superseded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8vo.  Born.  1835. 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other,  comprising 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Ore  11  i, 
among  which  will  be  found  collations  of  two  very 
old  and  important  MSS.,  one  belonging  to  St  Gall 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  dis- 
sertations of  Perizonius  and  Dederich,  see  Wop- 
kens,  Advmaria  Criiiea  in  Ihetyn,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn"s  Jakrb.f  ur  PhiioL 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &c)  [  W.  R.] 

D1DAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeonia  for 
Philip  V.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  younger  brother, 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  biro.  When 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was  suspected  by  his 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  design  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accusing  his 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  reaol?ed  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didas  as  his 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poison 
B.  c  181.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  com- 
manding the  Paeon ian  forces  for  Perseus  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  a  c.  171.  (Liv.  xl.  21 — 
24,  xlii.  51,  58.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned  un- 
til the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cicero 
(  pro  Murcn.  8)  calls  the  Didii  mam  homines.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didius  in  B.  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.         [L.  S.] 

DI'DIUS.  1.  T.  Dmius,  probably  the  author 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  wu  passed 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fan n la,  that  is,  in  a.  c 
143  (Macrob.  Sal.  ii.  13),  in  which  year  T.  Didius 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  much  as 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  where- 
as the  latter  bad  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didius, 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  male  figures,  the  un- 
dressed, holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  or 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  naked, 
but  likewise  armed,  and  under  these  figures  we 


read  T.  Dkidl  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Pighius  (A***1. 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probability,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribuneship,  abcot 
about  B.  c.  1 38,  was  sent  as  praetor  against  the 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
it  (Morell.  Tkesaur.  p.  151  ;  Eckbei,  Doctnn. 
Num.  v.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Didius,  a  son  of  No.  I,  repulsed,  accord- 
ing to  Florus  (iii.  4  ;  comp.  Rufua,  Jircr.  9,  and 
Ammian.  MarcelL  xxviL  4,  where  we  read  M. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius ),  the  Seoul i scant  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic.  in  J  Sum.  2-V) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Florus,  this  victory 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defeat  af 
the  consul  C.  Cato,  in  B.  t,  1 1 4,  and  was  followed 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  and  M.  Mi- 
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minus  Rufut.    It  has,  therefore,  been  suppowvl 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato*s  defeat,  b>  c  114,  T. 
Didius  was  praetor  of  Illyricum,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscans,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Cato,  ranged  over  Macedonia. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  wc  know  of  no  war  in  Illyri- 
enm  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
would  be  rather  strange  to  find  that  T.  Didius, 
who  was  praetor  B.  c  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
sulship till  15  years  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  his  praetorship, 
whereas  the  ordinary  in  terra!  between  the  praetor- 
ship and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (I.  c),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
ex  Macedonia,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyricura  ; 
moreover,  Florus's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Euscbius  (clxx.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Marius,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  later  than  the  narrative  of  Floras  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.    This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  D»  c.  98  with 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.    In  this  year  the  two  con- 
sul* carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.    (Scbol.  Bob. 
ad  Vic  pro  Sea*,  p.  310;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Sext.  64,  Philip,  v.  3.)    Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  n.  c. 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 
(Fast.  Triumph.;  Cic,  pro  Plane.  25.)  Respect- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian  {flap.  99,  &.c),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaenns,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termeaus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Com p.  Frontin.  Strut.  i.  8. 
§  5,  ii.  10.  $  1.)    According  to  Sallust  (ap.  0*11. 
ii.  27  ;  comp.  Plut  Sertor.  3 )  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
also  took  part  in  the  Marsic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c  89.    (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40 ; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  567,  &c)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Sertor.  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  Afflioy,  or  as  some  read  it  ♦fJiov, 
we  ought  to  read  ♦oi^flW.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  16.)    There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didius :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Dim.  Imp.  Vix.  Pub.    From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sallust.  i       and  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  restored  or  embellished  the 
Til  la  publica  in  the  Campus  Martins.   The  obverse 
ahewa  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteius  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Didius,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  &  c  95,  with  L.  Aureliu* 
Cotta.   In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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which  oite  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  Q. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal.  (Cic,  de  OraL  ii.  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  b.  a  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Oades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Porapeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Porapeius  had  been 
killed  by  Cacsennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cuss,  xliii.  14,  31,  40 ; 
Hell.  1/isp.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Dmius,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  &  c.  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  bad  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Dmius  Commodur  Sevkruh 
Julian' rs,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvias  Julinnus, 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lueilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aureliu*,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  ft  ret  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dalroatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilura. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavins  Sulpicianus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
father-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
JuUanus,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prize.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com-  . 
petitors,  the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rivaL  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianus,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount, 
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shouted  that  he  would  give  twenty-five 
The  guards  thereupon  closed  with  the  offers  of 
Jultanus,  threw  open  their  gate*,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Com  modus,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror.   The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.    But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
sion had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.    Whenever  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  **  robber  and 
parricide.*'    The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  as»ail 
him  with  stones.     This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severn*  in  Illyria,  and  Clodius  Albinus 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Julianas,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.    Severus,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him ;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  life.    The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
marched  into  the  Campus  Marti  us,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.    Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
seduce  his  troops.    On  the  other  hand,  ths  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.    Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianas  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.    But  Severus  turned  a  deaf  car  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.    At  last  the  prae- 
torians, having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
suffer  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seized  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Mevala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.   Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
pasvd   proclaiming  Severus  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianas,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinus, 
was  skin  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitx,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
pictanus  and  Julian  us  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Herod  ian. 
Capitolinus,  and  SpartUnus,  we  have  given  the 
xarrative  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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words  of  Dion  Cassias,  who  was  not  only  is 
at  the  period  in  question,  but  actually  attended  d* 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  very  ni^h: 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  sappm 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  <a*e. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  could  induce 
him  to  lahncnte  a  circumstantial  and  naprobaW 
falsehood.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxiiL  11— 17;  Sparuas. 
Did.  Julian.;  Capitolin.  Pertim.,  sub  fin.,  ii.  6.  {  5, 
7.  §  4;  Eutrop.  viiL  9;  Victor,  Co*,  six.;  Zcsi«. 
i.  7.)  [W.  HI 

DIDIUS  CALLUS.  [Oallits.] 
DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scabva.] 
DIDO  (AiW),  also  called  Elissa,  which  is  pre 
toibly  her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  ussV 
tions,  was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.    The  substance  of  her  starv 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviit.  4,  Ac),  which  has  bee* 
embellished  aud  variously  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers, especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  uioi  thenar 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  poets.  (See 
esj>ecially  books  i.  and  iv.)    We  give  the  itorv 
as  related   by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  otaei 
writers  where  they  present  any  differences.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mutgo  (temp.  Jo- 
seph, c  ApioH.  L  18,  where  be  is  called  Mstgemi* ; 
Serv.  ad  Aett.  L  343,  642,  who  calls  him  Mrthra; 
others  again  call  him  Bel  us  or  Agenor),  the  people 
gave  the  government  to  his  son,  Pygmalion;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married  her  onrV, 
Acerbas  (Virg.  Am.  i.  343,  calls  him  SicWov 
and  Servius,  on  this  passage,  Sicharbas).  a  prvrt 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  ia  the 
state  next  to  that  of  king.    Acerbas  possessed  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  be  kept  secret,  bet  s 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  him  u 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Arm.  i.  349,  Ac, 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  nherau 
J.  Malalas,  p.  162,  &<^,  cd.  Bonn,  and  Fostata.  »t 
Dicmyt.  Perieg.  193,  represent  the  murder  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  duriae  the 
chase.)    Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Virgil 
and  others  was  informed  of  her  husband's  ataroVf 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  h«f 
grief,  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  quitting  her  country.  The  servants  skua 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  ber  in  the  change  of  htt 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  hartnf 
further  induced  some  noble  Tvrians,  who  wen 
diK^ttihfied  with  Pygmalion  s  rule,  to  join  her. 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  bosx 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  s  pri***  •f 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  force  eighty  maidens 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wives.  In  the  n>sJ> 
time,  Pygmalion,  w  ho  had  hoard  of  the  flight  d 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her;  bat  hi 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  sad 
by  the  threats  of  the  gods  (  Serv.  ad  A  r*.  i.  364, 
a  different  account  of  the  escape  of  Dido);  end  d* 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Serv.  ad  An- 
i.  367,  and  Eustath.  /.c„  of  king  Hiarbas)  as  nsse* 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  s  hail  I 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  op  into  tb« 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  ♦un- 
rounded a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  esd*ed 
Byrsa,  from  0dewa,  U  the  hide  of  a  bulL  (C^ds. 
Virg.  Am.  i.  367;  Servius,  ad  U.  and  sd  i».  M; 
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Silms  ItaL  Pmm.  u  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  The 
number  of  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  district*,  for  the  sake  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, especially  the  inhabitant*  of  Utka,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  (Procop.  BeiL  Vandal,  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
trader  the  promise  of  paving  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
{bond,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  favourable  sign.  (Viig.Aen,  i.  443, 
with  Serviua's  note;  Sil.  ItaL  Pun.  ii.  410,  &c) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
wer  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
pan  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
caie  of  his  demand  being  refused.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilised  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians, 
Dido  censured  thetn,  nnd  declared  that  every  citi- 
K*n  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  bite. husband,  Acerbas  ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials. She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Com  p.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  340,  iv.  3G,  335, 
6"4.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (Sil.  ItaL  Pun.  i. 
81,  <cc)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
t»  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  H.  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
•ios  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Josepbus  (c  Apion.  L  18  ;  comp,  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  B.  c. 
861;  while  Eusebius  (Citron,  n.  971,  ap.  Synccil. 
p-  345 ;  comp.  Ckron.  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
'  33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  b.  c. 
1025;  and  Philistus  placed  it  eveu  37  or  50  years 
l*fore  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euscb.  Ckron.  n.  798  ; 
SyncelL  p.  324  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid,  be  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
hi*  arrival  in  Africa.  As  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  459, 
682,  v.  4  ;  Macrob.  Sui.  v.  17,  vl  2  ;  Auson. 
Epufr.  118.)  [L.  S.1 

DIDYMARCHUS  (±t64uapXoi\  i»  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.l 

DID YMUS  (AiSvuos).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus  ('ApurraVx""** 
Lchrs,  de  A  rutarchi  stud.  Homer,  p.  1 8,  tu. j,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xoA*«W«por, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefa- 
tigable and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  fitgKioXdBas^  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  hnppcncd  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  tho  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  tbo  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athcnaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  tho 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (wepl 
Trjt  *r\pt<rrapxov  9*op$ti<rtces)y  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  Utter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Racchylides  (TheophyL  Ep.  8 ;  Ammon.  ».  v. 
Ni7p«f5«i )  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  onr  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bockh,  Praef.  ad  SckoL 
Pind.  p.  xvii.  &c)  The  same  is  the  case  with  tho 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  dt  Aathi/h, 
Sophodit,  et  Euripidis  inUrpreiitnu  Graecu,  p.  106, 
Ac. )  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phrynt- 
chus  (A then.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  «.  e. 
tUpffajus;  A  then.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (Etymol. 
Gud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.   The  Greek  orators, 
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Demosthenes,  Isaeus,  Hyperides,  Deinarchua,  and 
others,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mus. Besides  these  numerous  commentaries  we 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tragic  poets  (w«pl  TpaytpSovfUrvi  \4^*tts\,  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sat.  v.  18; 
Harpocrat.  $.  r.  tripakoi$*?r.)  A  simitar  work 
(At^ir  Kufutc/i)  was  written  by  bim  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  comic  poets,  and  Hesychius  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogius.  (Comp.  Etymol.  M.  p.  49*2.  53; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1139,  iv.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  false 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(»odt  toi)j  wtpl  mpoitximr  owrtraxArai),,  fr°m 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proTerbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win.  Corpus  Parormvxjr.  Grate  i.  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Sol.  1 )  under  the  title  w#pi  rw*  d£6va»r  XoKwrot. 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero's  treatise  41  de  Re  Publico, " 
( Ammian.  MarcelL  xxii.  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  *.  v.  TpoyicvkXos.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  whicb  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  be  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  cur  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (wepl  papn&pwr  koL  warrolwr  £d\ow),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  foL)  See  Grafenhnn,  Gcsck  drr  Klaa. 
PiiloL  im  Atterthum*  i.  p.  405,  &c 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (<$  wios):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (».  r.  Aftuyxos),  wt&uft, 
wtpl  6pQoypa<p'tas,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  wiBava  (xiflani*  koI  aotytepi&Tttv  Xvfftu)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Arcius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xi.  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  1 35.) 

3.  With  the  praenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  ($.  r.  AfStytor), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
(Serin.  101  ;  comp.  LerscL,  Die  FprackpJuios.  der 
Alien*  pp.  74,  143,  Ac.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 
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from  Didymus  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  bv  So- 
crates. (ffuL  Ecdes.  iv.  33.)  At  the  age  of  far 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  be  became 
blind  ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  bin  so  invin- 
cible thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  inter.*  appli- 
cation he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  *  distb- 
guished  grammarian,  rhetorician,  d 
thematician,  musician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
(Socrat.  iv.  25;  Sozom.  iii.  15;  Rufin.  xL  7; 
Theodoret  iv.  29 ;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  Li 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sscnvi 
literature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  sen**  if 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  fur  th# 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  Wan- 
ing and  acquirements.  In  a.  o.  392,  when  ft*:* 
nymus  wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ecciejustic.l 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  profc>*>r  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  a.  d.  h 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  professor  of  theology  1* 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Cau-chankni, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hieronymus,  Runnos,  Palladium 
Ambrosius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidorus,  are  iseatieerd 
among  his  pupils.  Didymus  was  the  halhor  of  ft 
great  number  of  theological  works,  bat  most  of 
them  are  lost.  The  following  are  still  extant:— 
1.  **  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sane  to."  The  (rreek  oripasi 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  Latin  translation  made  hj 
Hieronymus,  about  a.  d.  386,  which  is  print*! 
among  the  works  of  Hicronymus.  Ahhoogb 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  >t  to  > 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CalaL  109),  yet  Msrcmur*' 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  has  divided  it  ir,> 
three  books.  The  work  is  mentioned  bj  Sl  Ac 
gustin  (Quaes/,  in  Erod.  ii.  2-i).  and  Nicepticirc* 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  tnWM 
at  Cologne,  1631, 8  vo_,  and  abetter  one  bx  Fuebtf, 
Ilelmstadt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  "Breves  rjwrrstrwet 
in  Epiatolas  Canonical. "  This  work  i*  likf*> 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  was  tint 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  wort. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  collection*  of  ti« 
works  of  the  fathers.  The  Latin  translation  is  tbe 
work  of  Epiphanius,  and  was  made  at  the  requr»: 
of  Cassiodorus.   (Cassiod.  de  lntttiui.  IMro.  S.) 

3.  u  Liber  adversus  Manicbaeos."  Tim  work  sj- 
pears  to  be  incomplete,  since  Damascenus  (/W  ?<■ 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  is  no* 

to  be  found  in  it  It  was  first  printed  ia  s  Ut:n 
version  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Possevin's  Aff*m<» 
Sand,  ad  Cole.  Lit.  Veuice,  1603,  sad  at  C* 
logne  in  1 608.  It  was  reprinted  in  some  «f  tt* 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  last  Ccmbf£*« 
in  his  "Auctarium  novissimum  "  (ii.p-l.it1 
published  the  Greek  original   (Paris,  I67'i  to- 1 

4.  Vital  TptdSot.  This  work  was  formerly  be*™'* 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  discovered  a  M*. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  ven**  »l 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  worb  d 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric.  UiU.  (iron,  ix.  p 
273,  «\c  ;  compare  Cave,  J/itL  Lit.  i.  p- 
Guerick  e,  de  Sciola  Alejamdr.  il  p.  332,4c.  [L>  } 

DI'DYMUS  (AHvaos),  a  Greek  medical  *nw: 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  sftrr  Ckn-t. 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (tetrab  K.  serm.  iL  c  1  ^ 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianus  ilk 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  called 
He  may  perhaps  be  tbe  native  of  Alexandra 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  rfarrn 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frrqucnth  qs*^ 
in  the  collection  of  writers  called  f^romwi  (l>K  t 
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c  5,  ii.  3,  14,  17,  26,  &c,  ed.  Niclaa.).   HU  writ- 
ing would  seem  to  hare  been  ex  taut  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
be  m,  as  Salmasius  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 
hit  work  de  Mantis  from  Italy.   (Life  prefixed  to 
hit  Leiten,  p.  39.)  [W.A.G.] 
I)  I  ESP  IT  EK.  [Jupitbr.] 
DIEUCHES(Ai«tfxni),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
bred  probably  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogma tki.  (Ga- 
lea, de  Vem,  Sect.  adv.  Erasitir.  c  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  1 63 ; 
comp.  Id.  de  Simplie.  Medioam,  Temper,  oe  FactUt. 
vi.  prooem.  vol.  xi  p.  795,  de  Meth.  Med.  i.  3, 
TiL  3,  vol  x.  pp.  28,  462,  Comment,  m  Hippoer. 
mdeNaU  HomT  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  136.)     He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heraclea  (Athen.  L  p.  5. 
$8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N. 
xx,  15,  33,  73,  xxiiL  29,  xxiv.  92.)     He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Ruf.  Ephes.,  ed.  Matthaei ; 
XX/  Vet.  Medic  Graec  Opuee.  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C.  0.  Kilhn,  Additam.  ad  Eleneh.  Medic  Vet.  a 
J.A.Fabricf^iMt.{iiac.xi\i.  p. 6.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (AisvxIooj),  of  Megani.  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megani 
( Mr/o^ocd),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  14 1,  vi  p.  267  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  L  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  e.  v.  ayvt&s.)  The 
•ge  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
mine  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  (Schol.  ad 
Apallon.  Rhod.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
Afirxftar ;  Steph.  Byz.  i .  v.  lUitHpeu ;  Athen.  vi 
p.  262;  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Tepayla  ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  Plut.  Ljfe.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
AMirrvxloat ;  Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Pop.  870;  Eudoc 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirychias.)     [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TI  US.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
si  a  marine  (eodtu  navalia)  under  the  great  P. 
Cora.  Scipio  Africnnu*.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  B.C.  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
beHius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
mumlia,  for  the  two  men  disputed  an  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaler!  the  walls  of  the  place.  (  Liv. 
xxvi  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise  ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
self, is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c.  1 94. 

2  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Dijritius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  be  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  &  c. 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
bis  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  B.  c.  1 90  he  was  appointed 
bgate  by  the  consul  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  a  a  174  he  was  one  of 
the  amliawidors  MMit  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
I,  2,  xxx vii  4,  xli  22,  xlii.  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  22, 
where  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune,  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  1 1)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a  son  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [ L.  S.] 
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DIITREPHES  (Autoes,  Thuc.  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrvphes  of  Thuc.  viii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  a.  c.  413,  with  the  charge  of 
carrying  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalessus,  the  hitter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pausanias 
(i.  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt* 
less  cut  on  the  tjascment  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(Ave*y  798,  1440),  satirized  in  one  place  an  a  leader 
of  the  fashion  of  chariot-driving;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  **  the 
Birds,"  a  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianus.] 
DI'LLIUS  VCCULA.  [Vocula.] 
DINDYME'NE  (Aa*8iynf«"?  or  Au*iy44Vn),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575;  Callim.  Epujr.  42  ;  HoraL  Carm.  i.  16.  5; 
Catull.  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Diod.  iii.  58.)  [L.  S.J 

DINON.  [Dbinon.] 

DIOCLEIDKS  (AioffAsfSits),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Herniae,  n.  c.  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defaced,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob 
servo  their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Hcrmae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  ho  had  there- 
fore  come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cide*  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  faces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  false,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  false),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diodeide*  wu  put  to  death.  (Andoc  de  Myst. 
pp.  6—9  ;  Thuc  vi.  60 ;  Phryn.  op.  PtwL  Alt. 
20  ;  Diod.  ziii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AumXtttut^  of  Abdera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeua  (for  thu  seem*  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  m  having  admirably  de- 
scribed the  famous  engine  called  'EAsreAir  (the 
City- taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimachn*  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Polio  rcete*  at  the  siege  of 
Rhode*.  (Ath.  v.  p.  206,  d. ;  Diod.  zx.  91; 
Weaaeling,  ad  toe. ;  Plut  Denutr.  21  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.E.] 

Dl'OCLES  ( AioaAijf ),  the  son  of  Orsilochu*  and 
father  of  Crethon  and  Orsilochu*,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  t.  540,  dec,  Od,  iii.  488 ;  Pans, 
iii.  30.  $2.)  [L.  S.J 

Dl'OCLES  (Aioa-Aflf),  a  Syracusan,  celebrated 
for  hit  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  hit  name  oc- 
cur* in  Thucydides,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicia*. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus  upon 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  hare  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermoc rates.  The  next  year  ( B.  c 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diodes.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
different  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  rivil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  other*  of  the  Sicilian 
dties,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law.    (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  banishment  of  Hermocrate*  and  hi*  party 
(b.  c.  410  ;  see  Xen.  Hell,  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Diodes  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Cisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  Thi< 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hermoc rates, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses affainbt  the  Cnrtbafrinians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diodes,  B.  c  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought* 
len.lv  infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
predsdy  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (xii.  19)  of  Charonda*  [Charondas], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing Diode*.   Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  musthave 


died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  hi* 
name  in  the  rivil  dissensions  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionysius.  (Hubmann,  I>uJde*  Ciueiz- 
gtber  der  Syrahtsier,  Amberg,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Dl'OCLES (AioKAiff).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Movant.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shidd  a  youth  whom  be  loved,  but 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Ma- 
rians rewarded  the  gallant  roan  with  the  honours 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
cleia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
year.  (Theocrit.  xii.  27,  Ac ;  Aristoph.  Aekarm. 
774  ;  Plut  The*.  10;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  e.  AiokAm.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  were 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satellites.  (Cic  m  Vrrr. 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  iv.  16.)  [I*  S.] 

Dl'OCLES  ( AtoaAaJr),  literary.   1 .  Of  Ath  ass. 

ore  ikmiis, 

2.  Of  Cnidls,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Atarpt€aL,  from  which 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Eusebius.  (Prwp,  Etmy. 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  (ad  II.  xiii.  103)  along  with  Dionysius  1  h  rat, 
Aristarchus,  and  Chaeris  on  the  subject  of  Gre-  k 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  by  Aru-mi- 
dorus.  (Oneir.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Magkksia,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Iriopopi)  t£v  4*kcxr6<t>u>v,  and  of  a  second 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (»cpl  ftimr  (piKixr*?**  i, 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Larrtiu*  appears  u 
have  made  great  use.  ( ii.  82,  vi.  12,  1  3,  20,  36, 
87,  91,  99,  103,  vii.  48,  162,  166,  179,  181,  ix. 
61,  65,  x.  12.) 

5.  Of  PbpaRBTHUS  the  earliest  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  in  a 
great  many  points.  (Plut  /fast.  S,  8  ;  Feet.  s.  c 
ftomam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  time  of 
Fabiu*  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  the 
same  a*  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes  (**ep) 
y)(xot>fv  <r6rrayna)y  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
( Qui  test,  (iraec  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Persia 
(ncfo*itra),  which  is  quoted  by  Jo$ephu%(AnLJ9d, 
x.  11.  §  1 ),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  nay  be 
that  the  last  two  works  belong  to  Diodes  sf 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  (AlruKtmei)  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (De  Plum.  22.) 

6.  Of  Svbarir,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
(Iamb.  VU.  Pfth,  36),  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diode*  of  Phlius.  who 
is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  (  ViL  Pytbag.  35)  as 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followers  of  Pythagoras. 
The  latter  Diode*  was  still  alive  in  the  time  of 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  46),  but  farther 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.     [L.  S.] 

Dl'OCLES  (AmmcAijj),  of  Athena,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  Phha^un 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  dtixenship,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporarv  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllius.  (Suid.  *,  v.)  The  fol- 
lowing plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suida*  and 
Eudoda  (p.  1 32),  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians :  Bdxx<u«  OdAavro,  KAtAarvcs  (by 
others  ascribed  to  Callias),  Mi\trrai.  The  Bi*Vt« 
and  "Orsipoi,  which  are  only  mentioned  by  Soidas 
and  Eudocia,  are  suspicious  title*.  He  seems  u> 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Meincke,  Prop.  Qm. 
Orate  i.  pp.  25 1  -253,  ii.  pp.  838-84 1 .)  [P.S.J 

Dl'OCLES  (AioaAiff),  a  geometer  of  unknown 
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<Ute,  who  wrote  wtpl  rvputv,  according  to  Eutocius 
who  bat  cited  from  that  book  (Comm.  im  SpM.  et 
CyL  Ardkim.  lib.  ii.  prop,  v.)  hit  method  of  divid- 
ing a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  But 
he  it  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Eu- 
tocius (Op.  Cit.  lib.  ii.  prop,  ii.)  has  preserved, 
giving  hit  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  cisaoid,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.     [A.  Da  M.) 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTIUS  (AiokA^j  6  KopeV- 
tisj),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  born 
at  Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  a.  a,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  fume. 
(H.  X.  xxvi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatici  (Gal  de  Aliment.  FaadL  i.  1,  vol. 
vl  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  'EwurroAij 
rWiAaJCTuriJ,  "  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health," 
which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  bis  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  a.  c  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty- four 
yean.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerina,  A  Heed.  Med.  Graeca,  praef.  p. 
xiv.),  and  treat*  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
ent leasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works :  e.  y.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei *s 
edition  of  Rums  Ephesiua,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
eld  edition  of  Fabricius,  BiUiotk.  Graeca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Neander's  SyUogae  Pkyticne,  Lips.  1591, 
Bvo.;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba- 
sil. 1541,  foL;  and  Meletiua,  Venet.  1552,  4to.  &c 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymua 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryander's  PrtuHcirbuckleim,  Frank- 
fort, 1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diodes  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
•eem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Further  information  re- 
specting him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius,  BiUiotk.  Graeca, 
▼oL  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinua,  Progrumma 
de  DxocU  Cary*tios  Lips.  1655,  4 to.;  CG.Gruner, 
Bibliotkek  der  Alien  Aerxte,  Leip*.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  Opuscula  Aoadem.  Med.  et 
Pkdaba.  Lips.  1827,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
out  horn  referring  to  Diocles ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Soranua,  de  Arte  Obttcir.  pp.  15,  16,  G7,  99, 
124, 210, 257, 265;  and  in  Cramer's  A  need.  Graeca 
Paru.  vol  L  p.  394,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 

DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  ('Imikios  A,o*Ai}»),  of 
Carystus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  182;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  H  i»  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
aud  bad  obtained  the  Roman  emit  at.  Reiske  sup- 
Posed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
Diocles  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigram*. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  882,  883.)  [P.  S.] 


DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  born 
near  Solona  in  Dalmatio,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage;  his  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinus.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  born  while  his  parent  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion of  Doctet  or  Diode*,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffectus,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Carl  s],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domestic*).  When 
the  fate  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arriua  Aper 
pracfect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[Ncmbrunus].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter, 
ested  xeaL  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demand* 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druideas,  that  be 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christiana  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
I  lardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  be  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternised  with  their  bite 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  bunish- 
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ments.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  minister*  and 
attendants  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  even  the  praetorian 
praefect  Aristobulus  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  prevailed  universally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  under 
Aelianus  and  Araandus  [Akuancts],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maximianus  [Maximmnus  Hkrculiub], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Ntcomedeia,  io  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
J  onus  and  HernUiut,  either  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
projects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  les*  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Carausius.  [Carau- 


aiua.] 

Meanwhile,  danger*  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
hud  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Aehilteus,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria;  the  lavage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile ;  Julianus  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas 
known  as  the  QuifH/iufyntanae  (or  Quimj'^ffmliant), 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Amenta,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  N arses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  .  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
arniie*  might  be  tirtnly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
•mpire  should  be  divided  among  these  four  poten- 
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tates*  a  certain  6xed  and  definite  portion  bebyr 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  aWrce  of 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolute.  All, 
however,  being  considered  as  colleagues  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  brad  and 
guide  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  the  lit  <>f 
March  292,  Constantius  Chloros  and  Gskriut 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nicomedeia,  and  to  kcit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  wen  hots 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upon  which 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  jurtiuoo  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  t  wo  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard.  To  Consttn- 
tius  were  assigned  Britain,  Gaud,  and  Spain,  tbe 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Illyricum,  and  tbe  wb«ie 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  for  a  caph&l; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  luh  *tri 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  while  Diocletian  retailed  Thrace. 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  inuaedhte 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  most  aaspicwos. 
Maximianus  routed  the  Mauritanian  hordes,  snd 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  peri*hed  by  his  owe 
hands ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  *a* 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  nsuy 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citizens  were  shun, 
Busiris  and  Coptoa  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  succe»» 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  snbni*- 
sion.  In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  AktasoTi: 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  ohsttnstc 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Canvass 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  nsorper  harisj 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  sod 
minister,  Allectus,  the  troops  of  Constaotins  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  tW 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  bad 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  spate  «f 
nearly  ten  years.  In  the  East  tbe  struggle  *%» 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  deferred  for 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  gtocwu- 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  u 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  eatnpsara. 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae.  T» 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  k 
large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  Itlyria,  Moe»- 
and  Dacia,and  the  Roman  general,  taught  cash  * 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  motto- 
tains  of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  coon- 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.  P«- 
severing  steadily  in  this  course,  be  at  length. 
25,000  men,  foil  unexpectedly  upon  the  care** 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  completely  rooted, 
and  the  harem  of  N arses,  who  commanded  in  fr> 
son  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  inte  t*e 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wi*>  policy  of  ihwienau, 
who  resolved  to  seiae  the  opportunity  of  offering 1 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  moderate  bat 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Armenia  was  guan.r 
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teed,  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  with  five  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
itrtiletof  Caucasus,  wen-  ceded  to  the  Romans.  For 
forty  year*  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  faith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
Kast  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarian*  had  been  driven  back  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Home  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toU  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Kicomedeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
past,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
■elation  seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  A.  D. 
305,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution,, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Flavius  Severus 
a  ltd  Maximinus  Daxa  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
cletian returned  to  his  native  Dalmatio,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
u  Would  you  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt.**  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af 
ford  little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Carinas,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianus  Marcellimti  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  a*  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  nattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendium*  of  Ku- 
tropius,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
be  Mortihu  Perteeuiorum  [CabciliubJ,  and  other 


writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  from  source* 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionised  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
tree  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commander*  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab- 
solute as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  1 1 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  n  death  blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old-  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial.  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regnl  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  Cod,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  jwrcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
moditatod  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  person 
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of  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  sacred  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

Passing  over  the  military  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  have  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  Augusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  chnn^'e  was  accomplished  ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognized  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worst  effects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  favourite  residences.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  clauses  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 


to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
was  now  arrived  for  a 
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which  roust  finally  establish  or  destroy  their 
premacy.  This  taction  found  ait  organ  m 
relentless  Oalerins,  stimulated  partly  by  his 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fanaticism  of  his 
mother,  who  was  notorious  for  her  devotion  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  rites  ai 
Eastern  superstition.  As  the  health  of  Diocletian 
declined,  his  mind  snnk  in  some  degree  under  the 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  influence  of  his 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  strong. 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  urgent  repre- 
sentations, Oalerius  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
his  colleague — for  even  the  most  hostile  accoanu 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  given 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  first  edict  which, 
although  stern  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordinances, 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  Bat  when 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  contt 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace, 
under  the  most  suspicions  circumstance*, 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Oalerius  to  the 
tians,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  had  been  so  strenuously  roe- 
tending,  the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolability  of 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  and  tam 
was  persuaded  without  further  resistance  to  gi»e 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  which  for 
rears  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  Wood. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Diocle- 
tian were  seriously  affected,  and  that  his  malady 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanitv.  (Aurel 
Victor,  de  Che*.  39,  EpiL  39  ;  Eutrop,  ix.  13,  At  ; 
xii.  31.)  [W.  R,] 


DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (i 
AtooKopoi ),  a  commentator  on  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. <  Ulpian,  a<l  Ik-m.  PkH.  iv.  init,)  [L.S.] 

DIODO'RUS  (Aioowjm),  historical.  1.  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  of  king  Per- 
seus of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  king's 
defeat  at  Pel  la  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Diodoros 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  were  stationed 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  plun- 
der the  place,  he  induced  them  bv  a  cunning 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  E  math  is, 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  St  mono, 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  after  took 
refuge  there.    (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetrha 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodonis  came  te 
him  from  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  that  be  would 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  Svria 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  his  appearance 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
to  explore  the  disposition  of  the  people.  (Polyh. 
xxxi.  20,  21.)  [L.  S-J 

DIOD<yRUS(A«o^T),literary.  1.  Of  Ai 


He  lived  at  the 
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he  commanded  an  army.  lu  order  to  please  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  aeuator*  of  his  native  place 
to  be  maasncrvd.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  fur  hit 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adnunyltinm,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
dear  himself,  he  ■tarred  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  sornamed  Valerius  Pollio, 
was  a  ton  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Telecles  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.  TluKiatv)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  136),  a  work  entiUed  Wy*r*s  rm> 
{ irrovfiirttv  wapd  rots  i  fafcropaiy,  and  another 
'Arrun)  Xi^ti.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodoras  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeot  (xiv. 
p.  646,  comp.  zt.  pp.  677,  678,  691 ;  Phot.  BiU. 
Cod.  149)  as  the  author  of  'Att.jco)  Ykiicoai. 

3.  Of  Antioch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
bred  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  be  was  a  presbyter  and  archt- 
mnudrita  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  wa«  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  re  ign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
snd  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  d. 
•>7H  Mcletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  A.  D.  361  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  htm  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat 
v.  8.)  How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  rear  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  bis  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  D.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  P  hale  mi  ft,  was  present  at  a 
conned  at  Constantinople.  Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2)  ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
attrrwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Ncstorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (BM.  Cod,  223, 
where  be  is  called  Theodoras)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
HwU  tUt  Bmp.  viii.  p.  558,  Ac,  and  p.  802,  Ac, 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  was  the  author  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kand  •luaputnis,  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers  heretics,  Bardesanes  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Excerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  {I.e.)  2.  A  work  against  Pbotinus, 
Mnlchion,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranua. 
(Theodorct  de  Haeret  Fed*.  iL  in  fin.)  3.  A  w  ork 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Hard  TlKirvPOs 
vpl  droO  Kcd  d*tft>.  (Hieronym.  Catul.  119.)  4. 
XpoviK&r  6u>p6ovn*vov  t6   trtpdXua  Ev<Tf6iav  rov 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Euaebius  (Suid.  a  v. 
AtSSctpat.)  5.  Ilep)  row  <ff  0«d»  cV  Tpto'Si,  was 
directed  against  the  Aliens  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  tyds  Tparior 
vo*  H*<pd\cua.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)  7.  n#pl  ri)f  'Iw- 
*dpXov  a<fKupas.  This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (H.  W.  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
Vl*pl  -rporoias,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.  9.  Ilpdr  tixpUw  +t\6vo<pov, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  (Basil  A)*t  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Kara  Meunxaiwv,  in  24  books, 
of  which  sonic  account  is  given  by  Photius.  (BiU. 
Cod.  85  ;  comp.  Theodore t  i.  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac  11.  TTepl  rov 
dytou  vvttfuxrot.  (Phot  BiU.  Cod.  102 ;  Leontitu, 
de  &rv»,  pp.  448.)  12.  Upot  rots  Ivrovaiavrds, 
a  work  directed  against  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tius. (BiU.  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  Thia 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical  ;  for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets  and  Cy- 
rillus  wrote  against  it  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works  end  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alb> 
goricaJ  explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  (Suidas  L  c ;  Socrat  vi.  2 ; 
Sozomen.  viii.  2;  Hieronym.  Catal  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  //id.  Lit.  i.  p.  217,  ed.  London  ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Akalon,  a  Ureek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antipbanes.  (Tltpl  'Am- 
+drovt  koI  ri}$  wopd  toij  vtvTtpms  ymrrvns; 
A  then.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  Akpxnuus  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  Oi.  104,  for  be  w  as 
an  acquaintance  of  Stra  tonic  us  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living. 
(Iamblkh.  ViL  Pytkag.  36;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  Pkalar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Surnamed  C RON  US  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
Iasus  in  Carta,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  suid 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xviL  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  Apollonius  Cronus 
Further  particulars  respecting  bis  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
phdosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particuLuly 
celebrated  for  bis  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  i  StaAsirr urn's,  or  iiaXticruairaeros. 
(Strab.  /.  c;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram.  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  n  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters  who  were  like- 
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the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  we  possess  only  frag-  j 
rocntary  information,  and  not  even  the  titles  of 
bis  work*  nre  known.  It  appears,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Megarics  which  no  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic.  Aeatf.  ii.  24,  47.)  He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  (ill  up  space  as  one 
trAo/e  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.  In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  thing*  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary  ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.  This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
wtpl  Swarwr,  against  the  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  191  ;  Cic.  de  Fata.  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  4.)  He  made  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  the  iyittKaXvufJros 
and  the  asparfwrt  Koyot.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 
Language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lerscb,  Spmchpkilot.  der  Alt.  i.  p.  42;  Deycks, 
de  Mfxjaricorum  Doctrina,  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  Croton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Iamblich.  Vit.Fytkag.  85.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  (EtvL  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  EPHKftirs,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Surnamed  Pkrikgbtkh,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  clear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylae,  that  is, 
previous  to  H.  c  308  ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  521 ) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  viz.  1.  Tit  pi  Sij^wf, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Ilarpocration  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  Ileal  ^rr)ndrtr,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut.  Themui.  82,  comp.  The*.  36,  dm.  16,  Vit. 
X  Oral.  p.  849;  A  then.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  be  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (*"«pl  MiAifrov  avyypafj^ia.  Schol. 
ad  J'luL  Mat*,  p.  380 ;  comp.  Preller,  Poltmon. 
Fragm,  p.  170,  Ac.) 

1 1.  Of  Pribns,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
H.  H.  i.  1 ;  Columella,  i.  1 ;  Pun.  //.  N.  Elench. 
lib.  xv.  xvii.  otc.) 

12.  The  Sicilian,  usually  called  Dioooaua 


J  Stcrtr**,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cn«mr  and  An- 
]  gustos.  (Suid.  t.  v.  Aidoatpos;  Euseb.  Oeua.  4*4 
Ann.  1967.)  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Agyrinra 
in  Sicily,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  tbc 
Latin  language  through  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  Respecting  his 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  he  himself  tells 
us  (i.  4).  He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  basinets 
of  his  life  to  write  an  universal  history  from  the 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  km  wledge  of 
nations  and  countries  than  he  could  obtain  from 
previous  historians  and  geographers.  For  a  loo* 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  be  made 
huge  collections  of  materials  for  his  work  by  study- 
ing the  ancient  documents.  He  states,  that  he 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  wbxh  period 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  travelling 
and  collecting  materials.  As  it  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thus  supplied 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  he  called 
it  BigAiofhboj,  or,  as  Eusebius  (Fraep.  Kwamg.  i.  t>) 
says,  Bt£A<o0>j«rn  lorocur^.  The  time  at* which 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence :  be  not  only 
mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain  and  hi* 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apo- 
theosis (L  4,  iv.  19,  v.  21,25):  he  further  state* 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  OL 19". 
that  is  a  c  20  ;  and  Seal  tger  (  A  unmade .  od  E*mrL 
p.  1 56 )  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodorus 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  h,  c  8,  when  Augus- 
tus corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  the  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty 
books  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  earliest 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caetar't 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  mentions 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  sec- 
tions. The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  hrs*  six 
l>ooks  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  iin>-$ 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  books  of 
this  section  treat  of  the  myth  use*  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books,  which 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  third 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  books, 
treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portions  are  bow 
lost.  The  first  five  books  which  contain  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations  the  Egyptian, 
Aethiopians  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entire;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  am 
lost;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contains  the  his- 
tory from  the  second  Prr»utn  war,  a.  c  48(1,  dova 
to  the  vear  a.  c.  302.  The  remaining  portion  at 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpts  waica 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius  ( BtU.  (W.  244), 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  32,  33,  36*  37. 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constantino  Parphyrogenitus  from 
which  they  have  successively  been  pu bushed  by 
H.  Stephens  Fulv.  U ramus  Valesius  and  A.  Mm. 
(CoUeci.  Nora  Script,  ii.  p.  1,  &c_  p.  568,  ttc) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  paw 
of  annals  and  the  events  of  each  year  an  placed 
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by  the  aide  of  one  another  without  any  internal  1 
connexion.  In  composing  hit  Bibliotheca,  Diodorus 
made  use,  independent  of  his  own  observations,  of 
all  sources  which  were  accessible  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work 
might  hare  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  But  Diodorus  did  nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  found  in  bis  different 
authorities  :  he  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,  and  fiction  ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through- 
out the  work,  which  is  in  fact  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  hare  perished.  Diodorus  frequently  men- 
tions his  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors. (See  Heyne,  de  Fontihtts  et  Aucturib. 
HitL  Diodoriy  in  the  Commentat.  Societ.  Gotting. 
vols.  t.  and  vii,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus,  vol.  i.  p.  xix.  &<x,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cv.,  Ac)  The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  alway*  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed. His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time,  (Phot.  Bibl.Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopacus  published  the  Greek  text  of  tjooks  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4 to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens's  edition  of  books  1-5  and  1 1-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photiua,  Paris,  1559,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannus 
(Hanover,  1604,  fbl.),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
a*  well  as  the  Kclogae  of  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitns,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  fbl  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
Ac.)  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828, 
8vo.  Wesseling's  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera's  Storia  di  Cutanea  1639,  fol.,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Prciger  in  Burmonn's  Ttteaaur.  Antig.  Sidl.  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BibL  Gr.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  229,  Ax.  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BibL  Gr. 
iv.  p.  373,  Ac) 

13.  Of  Sinopo.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Svkacuse,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  M 
Bench,  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
consul  t^d  on  ^co^rnphicJil  Hubjcctfl* 


15.  Of  Tarsus  (Hesych.  t.  v.  AwryoVor),  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  ykvaoxu  'IraAiicaf,  and  of 
a  work  wpis  Awc4<ppora  (xi.  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  lie  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  ( xi.  p.  50 1 ,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (Villoison, 
ProUg.  ad  Horn.  It.  p.  29.) 

1 6.  Surnamed  Tryphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (de  Mens,  ac  Pond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  wan  at  first  kindly  received; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
l>egun  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot. 
BibL  Cod,  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  *till  extant,  and  printed  in  Valesius's  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tyre,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  bead  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athena 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  c.  110, 
when  L.  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
de  Orai.  i.  1 1,  Tumc.  v.  30,  de  ii.  6,  1 1,  iv.  18, 
v.  5,  8,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  tome  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  378,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 

DIODORUS  (&iS6mpos\  of  Sinopb,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  (n.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  H expos 
and  Meuv6n*rot,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (*.  r.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
AiKirrpit  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Dexjmotophuiae, 
and  his  'Ea-ucAipor  and  TlavrryvpioTat  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AdAirrpt's  (x.  p.  431,  c.) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  'ErUXrjpos  (vi.  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b.,  not  xii.),  but  of  the  natnryvpurral 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeu*. 
( Sen*,  lxxu.  1 . )  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serm.  exxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Ator&crtos, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace. 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  iii.  pp.  543—646.)        [P.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (Atuoupat  Zumt)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sardis,  and 
of  the  same  family,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matists. The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  b'27.  628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
na* was  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  th« 
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defence  which  he  made.  Stimbo  adds,  that  the 
younger  Diodorua,  who  was  hi*  own  friend,  com- 
posed historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (rn> 
dpxcdai-  ypenpHw  ifupaiyoyra  iVoj'uji).  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  several, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (  Brunch,  AnaL  ii.  80,  185 ;  Jacobs, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
nnd  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
dorua, a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  67A),  nnd  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884  ; 
Fabric,  BM.  Croec  it.  pp.  380,  472,  ri.  pp.  363, 
364.)  [P.S.] 

DIODO'RUS,  conies  and  roagister  scriniorum, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  younger,  in  A.  u.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code,  Theodosius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  consti- 
tutions supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
ningcnian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  toother 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  modern  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronological, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  a.  n.  429,  nine  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochus quaestor  palatii ;  Tbeodorus,  Endirius  Eu- 
scbius,  Joannes,  Comason,  Eubulus,  and  Apelles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  cousolida- 
tion  of  the  shUut<ay%  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
missioners were  named  in  a.  d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  ports  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus 
praefectorius  and  consularis  ;  Eubulus  Maximums, 
Spcrantius  Martyrius,  AHpius  Sebastianus  Apol- 
lodorus  Theodoras  Oron,  Maxim  us  Epigenius 
Diodorus  Procopius  Erotius  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus 
Tbeodorus  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  tbe  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  tbe 
Theodosian  cods  eight  only  of  tbe  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are 
been  actively  employed  in  the 
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code.  These  eight  are 
Martyrius  Sperantius  Appollodurus  Theodoru*, 
Epigenius,  and  Procopius.  (Cod.  Tbeod.  1,  tit.  1, 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6.  §  2  ;  Const  dt  Thn*i.  Cod.  Ami. 
$  7.)  [J.  T.  G) 

DIODO'RUS  (Atttstpot),  a  Greek  physician, 
lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 


of  the 


first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  uw 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  \d*  Metk.  Med.  ii.  7, 
voL  x.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  whose  medical  formulae 
he  several  times  quotes.  (De  Compom,  Medi 
sec.  Locos,  v.  8,  voL  xiL  p.  834;  x.  3,  voL 
p.  361.)  [W.  A.  a) 

DIODO'RUS,  artists.  1.  A  silversmith,  en 
whose  stiver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  there  is  aa 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (AmtL 
Plan.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  the 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  work  ol 

STRATONIClTa. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  is  ridiculed  in  an 
cpiirram.   (Ami.  PoL  xi.  213.)  [P.  S-] 

DIO'DOTUS  (An***™),  the  son  of  Eacratee 
(possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  flax-teller  of  that 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preevded  Cleon  in  influence 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the  enter 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (a.  c.  427),  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  against  Cleona  sanjruinaiy  motion. 
(Thus  iii.  41.)  The  substance  of  hi*  speech  on 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Thncydides  (iiL  42—48).  The 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  us  to  take  him  f-»r 
one  of  the  rising  class  of  professional  orators  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  If 
so,  he  is  a  singularly  favourable  speviraen.  Of  hi* 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  bat  it,  in  other  points. 
Thucydides  represents  him  fairly,  be  certainly  oa 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  tbe  S^phi-U, 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soundness  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  caose 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  all  He  cautiously 
shifts  tbe  argument  from  the  justice  to  tbe  polity 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  were 
already  excited ;  the  people  only  wished  a  ju>t>- 
ncation  for  indulging  them.  This  he  finds  them 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  would  be 
ventured  ;  severities  could  not  check,  and  w*u.d 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  persevered  in; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confnun<i>T>c. 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friends  the  de- 
mocratic party,  with  those  who  would  in  any  case 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  probably,  at  t'ta: 
time,  far  from  obvious.  To  his  skill  we  must  as- 
cribe the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day's  rots 
in  Cleon's  favour,  and  the  preservation  of  My- 
tilene from  massacre,  and  Athens  from  a  irrpst 
crime.  (A.  H.C.J 

DIO'DOTUS  (Auttoros)  U  King  of  Bactris 
and  founder  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  which 
tinned  to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin, 
the  form  Diodotus  which  occurs  in  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Trogaa  Po»- 
peius  (Prol.  Tragi  Pompeii,  lib.  xb.),  is  cos- 
finned  by  the  evidence  of  an  unique  gold  coin  now 
in  the  rauh-um  at  Pans.  (See  Wilson,  Artum*,  p. 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  circumstances  of  the  «ts 
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blishment  of  his  power  in  Bactria  are  very  uncer- 
tain. It  seema  dear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
satrap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
hi*  sovereign's  being  engaged  in  wars  in  distant 
pans  of  bis  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
A  races,  almost  immediately  afterward*,  appear  to  I 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ' 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucus  Callinicus  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridatea.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Strab.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson's  A  riana,  pp.  215 — 219;  Drov  ten's 
//e/famsw,  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Jottm.  dss  Sacan*,  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  A  races  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria,  b.  c. 
261—246.  [See  Arsacbs,  p.  854,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  b.  c,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Raver,  I  listeria.  Hegni  Gratcorum  Bactriani,  4to. 
Petrop.  1738;  Lassen,  Zur  Gachichte  der  Gricekia- 
ckrn  nnd  InJvSkvtisrhrji  Konine  in  Iiaktrie*.  8vo. 
nonn,  1838;  Wilson's  Ariama  Antiqua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.  H.  B] 

DICDOTUS  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  it  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  be  aban- 
doned his  father's  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridatea,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariama,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIODOTUS  (Am»otot),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
thrab,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  ifnutpfots  'AXt&vipov,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius(ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  PxRiPATBTic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Surnamed  Pbtroniur,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  snmo  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  bouse  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  house,  in  b.  c.  59,  and  left  to  his 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic  ad. 
Fam.  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  oV  Nat.  Dear.  i.  3,  Brut.  90, 
Acad.  ii.  36,  7Wc  v.  89,  ad  Att  ii.  20.)    (L.  S.] 

DltfDOTUS  (Auftoros),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c.)  ascribes  the 
Rhamnusian  Nemesis  of  Auoracritcs.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  Wertce,  vi.  p.  38.)  [P.S.] 

DIODOTUS  (AtoSoros),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  32)  Petrtmius 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  I'etronius  H  JJio- 
iii>tus%  as  Petrouius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  praef.  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  Haertt.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (Awfryaj),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Diet,  o/ 
Ant.  t.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (dt  Compos.  Afe- 
dicotn.  tec.  Locos,  vii.  5,  vol  xii.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Musa.    [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOGENEIA  {Atoy4vtia\  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Paua.  L  38.  §  3 ;  Apollod.  hi. 
15.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

DIO'GENES  (turyin,,),  historical.  1.  An 
Acarnanian.  When  Popillius  in  b.  c.  170  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Actoiians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acarnania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Popillius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acarnania.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Arch blaus,  the  general  of  Aiithri- 
datea,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  MiiMrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdnibal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  African  us 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage, However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days  the  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pun.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Orofbrnkr,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  anibnsnjidor  to  Home  in  B.C.  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
itaries, succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Sit&lana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Snsa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Sclcuceia.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  military 
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stationed  in  Media.  In  b.  c  210,  when  Antiochu* 
pursued  A  maces  II.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin- 
guished hitmtelf  during  the  march.  (Polvb.  v.  46, 
48,  54,  x.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENESfAio^t).  literary.     1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antoniur,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.    His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  (Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.    It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  ihrlp  QovXijy 
dwurra.  (Com p.  Porphyr.  Vif.  Pyihag.  10.)    It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.    The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  **  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Graecoruui,"  vol.  i.  edited  by  Passow. 
2.  Of  Apollonia.    See  below. 
S.  Surnamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher.   He  was  a  native  of  Selcuceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.    He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zcno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.    The  most  memorable  event  of  bis  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  B»  c  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Came- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.    These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate,  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.    (GelL  vii.  14  ;  Cic  | 
Acad.  ii.  45;  com  p.  Carnbadbs  and  Critolaus.) 
According  to  Lucian  (  A/acroo.  20),  Diogenes  died  nt 
the  age  of  88  ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  Cuto  Major  ( 7  ), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  a  c  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  (inagnus  ci  gravis  •Stosews,  Cic  dt  Off. 
iii.  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Carneades.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  80,  dt  Oral. 
ii.  38.)     He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  tittle  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.    1.  A<oA«kti«i)  tIx*1!*  (Diog.  I^aert.  vii. 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  dt  Divin.  L  3,  ii.  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
( Cic  dc  Nat.  Door.  L  1 5. )    4.  n#tfl  too  tfwxns 
ifriMiorucov.  (Ualen.)    5.  n«pl  fwrijf  (Diog.  Laert. 
viL  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language    6.  Ilspl  tirycrftas,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (A then.  iv.  p. 
168.)    7.  n«pl  *6\u*v,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  lirst  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic.  dc  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  false 
reading  for  Diogenes).    There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic  dt  Off",  iii.  12,  13, 
23,  dt  Fin.  iii.  10,  15 ;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  Du- 
•crtatio  de  Diogem  Babylomo,  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  Ac,  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  See.) 
A.  The  Cynic  philosopher.    See  below. 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  philosoj  hers  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistle*  (35,  p-410) 

5.  OfCYZJCl'S.  [DlOtiKNIANlft.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pxraia,  of  which 
the  first  book  i»  quoted  by  Clemen*  of  Alexandria. 
(Prvtrept.  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  be  is 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioned  by 
Parthenius  (Erot.  6)  as  tbe  author  of  a  work  on 
Pallene. 

7.  Laxrtics.    See  below. 

8.  Ornom  air.    See  below. 

9.  A  Phoenician,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simplicius.  (Suid.s.c. 
vpcVf«f.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  LhogT>-i 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stephanos 
Byzantius  ((.r/AftAa)  call  a  i 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  as 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.   (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  31 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OL  iii.  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolkmais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  bis  phili.'»©prT. 
(Diog.  Laert,  vii.  41.) 

12.  Of  RHonxa,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  bold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him  ;  but  as 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gram- 
marian lode  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterward*  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  bis  homage,  the  emperor 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  come 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (:>iict.  I\Lrr. 
32.) 

13.  Of  Sblbpckia,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
leuceia.  He  lived  At  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  suppo- 
sititious son  of  Antiochus  E  pi  phones.  But  he 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Aaoo- 
chus  Tbeus,  in  b.  c.  J  42.  (Athen.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

1 4.  Of  Sicyon,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Loer- 
tius  (vi.  81 )  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorui  and  Protagoras. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  i.  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher.  »ko 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a  persca 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which,  however,  ars 
lost  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1 .  *E*iA««vm 
trxoAai,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  rmmjt 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Ding. 
Laert  x.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  abrt<lK*e- 
ment  of  tbe  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (cTtrejtd  raw  *Et.- 
Kovpov  JfiiKmv  ftrr^TdMr),  of  which  Ihogenes 
Laertius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  X  Dssi 
VotrfTtKwv  ^rrrrmaiw,  that  is,  on  poetical  pmV*ra±, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  seem  to 
have  had  c-pecial  reference  to  tbe  Homeric  pomiv. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi.  81.)  Further  partirulara  ore  not 
known  about  him,  though  Gasscndi  (dc  lit.  Epictr. 
ii.  6)  represenU  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  the 
Laconian. 

There  are  several  more  literary  per*oo»  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Thiery,  L  c 
p.  97,  Ax.  IL.S.J 
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DIO'GENES  APOLLONIATES  (AuryeVnt  A 
'AxoAX^wictTTji),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.    He  was  a 
native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  his  father's  name  was 
Apollothemia,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximencs. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.    (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  §  .57.)    He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Tltpi  ♦il<r»wf, 
"  On  Nature,"  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicius.    The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.   The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — 44  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;   that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified 
and  rarificd,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
universe  ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its'  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold."  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  Panzerbeiter's  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.    Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.    The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schorn,  Bonn, 
18*29,  8vo;  and  alone  by  Panttcrbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harles's  edition  of  Fabricii,  Bibtiotk.  GVwco,  vol. 
ii. ;  Bnyle's  Did.  Hitt.  et  Crit. ;  Schleiermncber,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815 ;  and 
in  the  different  Histories  of  Philosophy.  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
-  On  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  PkUolotfical  Mnacum.     [\V.  A.  O.j 

DJO'GENES  (Awyrfi-nf),  a  Cvnic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontos,  born  about  b.  c  412.  His  father  was  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens. 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [  Antisthknes.] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  morosvness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  Trappists,  or  Indian 
gymnosnphists.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  lie  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 


plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
Julian,  Oral,  vi),  slept  in  porticoes  or  ifl  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  {Kp.  99),  Lucian  ( Quomodo  Contcr.  Hut. 
ii.  p.  364),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308, &c), 
who  says,  Alexander  testa  vidit  in  il/a  magnum 
habitatorem,  and  Dolia  nudi  non  ardent  Cynici. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  (EquiL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  (vi0cm*kus ), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
hacking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictctus  (ap. 
Arrian.  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modern  times 
arc,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  (AcL  Phibxaph.  vol. 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  *lr 
Dolia ri  Hahitatione  Diogenit  Cgnici,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PaeciL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  5M.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  be  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literal-}-  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moou 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  iu  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  44  How  to  command  men,"  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xenutdes 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  44 1  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
"And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic."  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  44  Yes  }  «■«* 
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can  stand  out  of  the  sunshine."  Considering,  bow- 
ever,  that  this  mast  have  happened  soon  after 
Alexander's  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex- 
pedition, he  could  not  have  called  himself  tie  Great, 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.    These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
for  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness.   We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  "  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
(Piut  Alex,  c  14.)    Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
bis  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  be  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  u  the  mad  Socrates,"  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  tbeir  bodies.  (PluL  Plae. 
J'hil.  v.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  (I/ut  CriL  Phil. 
ii.  2.  I.  §21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  Kiferj>.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.  c  323,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  (SymptM.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.;  Hitter,  f/esc*. 
oW  Pk&uapliiti  vii.  1,4.)  [G.  E.  L.  C. ] 

DIO'GENES  LAE'RTIUS(Aio74nn  o  Aaf>riof 
or  Aaepmoj,  sometimes  also  Aaipruts  Aicry4rys), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertius,  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laertius  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  BUJ. 
Oraer.  y,  p.  564,  note).    A  modem  critic  ( Ranke, 
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de  Lex.  J/esyrh.  p.  69,  Ac  61,  Ac)  supposes  that  his 
real  name  was  Diogenianus,  and  that  he  was  the 
same  as  the  Diogenianus  of  Cyxicua,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas.  This  supposition  is  founded  oo 
a  passage  of  Tzeties,  (CAiL  iii.  61,)  in  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianus. (Vossins,  dt  Hiit.  Grace,  p.  263,  ed. 
Wcstennann.)  We  have  no  information  whatever 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  age.  Plo- 
tarch,  Sextus  Km p incus  and  Satorninus  are  the 
latest  writers  he  quotes,  and  he  accordingly  soe  ms 
to  h<tve  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ  Others,  however,  assign  to  him 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  his  successors,  or  even  as  Late 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.  His  work  consists  of 
ten  books  (4»AoVo4»<  &ioi,  in  Phot.  BiU.  Cud.  exxi; 
s^AeVostat  Lrr6fHa  in  Stepb.  Byz-,  ffofwrriiv  0t'« 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  long  title 
of  trtpl  fliotr,  9oynartc¥  teal  droaStyftarmw  raw 
sV  ^uAo<T<xpiqi  *vZaKinr\o6vTtt9.  According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
ady  of  rank  (iii.  47,  x.  29),  who 


with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  study  of  Plato. 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arria,  the  philoso- 
phical friend  of  Galen  ( Tkcriae.  ad  Pimm.  3),  sod 
according  to  others  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Severus.  (Menage,  Lead  Prooem.  p.  1  ; 
Th.  Reinesius,  Var.  Uct.  ii.  12.)  The  dedication, 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  lost, 
thing  can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  He 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself,  but  among 
the  barbarians.  He  then  divides  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic— which  commences  with 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  Cleitomachu*,  Chry sip- 
pus,  and  Theophrastus — and  the  Italian,  which 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with 
He  reckons  the  Socratic  school,  with  its 
mirications,  as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics  with  Heracleitus  and  the  Sceptics,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which  occupies 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  arc  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  srith 
particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some  w  ri  i<*rs  v> 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an  Epicurean. 

Considering  the  loss  of  all  the  numerous  an«J  com- 
prehensive works  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  philosophers  and  of  philosophy  was  treated  of 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portions,  and  a 
great  number  of  which  Diogenes  himself  had  before 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  forty  writers 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  two 
hundred  and  eleven  authors  are  cited  whose  works 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  foundation  of  most  modern  histories 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  works  of  Brucker 
and  Stanley,  as  far  as  the  early  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  trantlv 
tions,  and  sometimes  amplifications,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  The  work  of  Diogenes  contains  a 
rich  store  of  liting  features,  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  works  which  arc 
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lost.  Montaigne  (£*ww,  ii.  10)  therefore  justly 
wished,  that  we  had  a  dosen  Laertioses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
mu»t  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  had  use  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  writing  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  far  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  til  king  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  lore  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralized, 
sad  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compila- 
tions as  those  of  Phlegon,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes,  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit. 
Anal  iii.  p.  227.)  Gnalterus  Bur  bens,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
"  De  Vita  et  Morihus  Philosophorum,"  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
arc  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes). But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius's  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  d.  1475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  1 475  ; 
Brixen,  1 485 ;  Venice,  1 493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Thcophrastus, 
Plato,  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1533,  4 to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
HesTchins  Milesius,  de  Vita  Illustr.  PkUo$.  ap- 
gain  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandirms  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Ainsterd. 
1692,  2  vols. 4 to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  H'ubner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  Ovo.  uniformly  with 
H 'doner's  edition.  (Com p.  P.  Gassendi,  Animadv. 
in  x  librum  Diog.  Lai'rt.,  Lugdun.  1649,  3  vols, 
fol.  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675 ;  I.  Bossius,  Com~ 
meniati<me»  Lacrtianae,  Rome,  1788, 4 to.  ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, ObtervaL  in  Diog.  La'irt.  in  the  Mu*.  Hclwt. 
xv.  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric,  Bibt.  Grate,  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Aristot.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brand  is,  in  the  Khein.  Mu:  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Aridot.  de  A  mm.  p.  1*23.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  tts  «V  dWots 
c^Kcyier.  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  (Chit.  iii.  61)  calls  htm  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  vdufirrpot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (G. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogcnu  Lai'rtii  Vita,  Scriptia  atqne 
Auctortiate,  Gottingen,  1831,  4to.)         [A.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  B.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  ©ue'orwr,  'Ax'AAsmi,  'EA/»*n,  'Hpa- 
KXijs,  Mi)8«io,  OiSlirovs,  XpvatinrosH  2f^#Aq;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegiua,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
( Menagius,  ad  Diog.  La'irt.  L  c),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (de  Aud.  Poet. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (V.  ii.  iii.  30,  A'.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  different  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  OcnomaUs.  (Suid.  s.  e. ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  a. ;  Fabric.  B'M.  Grace  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO  GENES  (Ais^r-ft),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medic. 
v.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  preserved  by  Celsus  (/.  c  ),  Galen  (de 
Compos.  Medieam.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  3,  vol  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  prohabl  y  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.  I W.  A.  G.] 
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DIO'OENES,  artists.  1.  A  painter  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cctes.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11,  b.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  tome  Caryatid*,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  admirable,  but  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  44  in  column**." 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  s.  4.  $  11.)  [P.  a] 

DIOGENIA'NUS  (Ai©7*r«ioW0,  a  gramma- 
rian of  Cyxicus,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
(Suid.  «.c.  Awo^rns),  whence  some  have  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  Tzetzea  (Chit.  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  Cyxicus  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  author  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
viii.  1 ),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  {Pratp. 
Krang.  iv.  3;  comp.  Thcodoret.  Therap.  x.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cvzicus  or  not.  ( Bern- 
hard  v,  ad  Suit  I  p.  1378.)  "  [L.  S.] 

DI 00  EN  I  A'N  US  ( Auryfrsiovoi  or  AtoTswds) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following  works  of  his : 
1.  Al{fiT  «wTo8oiro2  ward  o~ro«x «»»»',  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pampbilus. 
[  Pamphiluk.]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
riiv  7.unrvpliavot  iwrypaiifurrvp  &v64\oyu>v ;  and 
several  geographical  work  a  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Caria, 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius:  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  Tlapotiiltu 
5t;u«8«ij  4k  Ttjr  Aioytytavov  frwayteyijt.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Sehottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  wapot- 
suol  'EAAifciirat,  Ant  v.  1612,  4  to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Gaisford,  in  his  Paroemio- 
prapki  (rraeci,  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schncidewinn  in  their  Corpus  Paroemiogr.  Graec. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric  DHL  Grate 
v.  p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  Antk.  Graec  vi  Proleg.  p.  xlvi. ; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Praef.  p.  xxviL)       [P.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrtnns  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  pnefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
ri »hed  in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Ca»s.  Ixxviii.  36,  lxxix.  21.)      [W.  R.] 

DIOONETUS(A«Jynr<,f).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochus  tho  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  a  c  222,  | 
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to  convey  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris,  Laodice.  the 
intended  wife  of  Antiochus  and  daug  hter  of  Mithn- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Poutua.  y  Polyh.  v.  43  ;  camp. 
Clinton,  P.  H.  ilL  pp.  315,  424.)  He  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele- Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  effectual  serv  ice.  (Polyb.  v.  53 
60,  62,  68-70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Erythrean  forces  which  aided 
Miletus  in  u  war  with  the  Naxians.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyance  of 
Naxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxun  pri- 
soner, and  married  her.  Through  her  means  the 
Naxians  became  masters  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband'*  hfe,  but 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  on  hex  by 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editions  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Pint.  4e 
MuL  Virt,  s.  v.  TloKvKplnt  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  36 ; 
Parthen.  Ent.  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distances  in  his  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  conjunction 
with  B  acton.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17.)      [E.  E.J 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resistance  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcctes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  Ante*.  4,  and 
Salmasius's  note.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOME'DE  (AwtnfSnX  »  daughter  of  Phorbas 
of  Letnnos,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  665  ;  Eustath.  ad  Howl  p.  596,  and  Diet.  Cm. 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  form 
of  Aiepitosia.)  There  are  three  other  mythical 
beings  of  this  name.  (A polled,  iii.  10.  §  3*;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  comp.  Dxkjn.)  (L.  S.J 

DIOMEDES  (AtofaiSvs).  I.  A  son  of  Tydeas 
and  Delpyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeia,  and  the 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  of  Argoa, 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetolian  family. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  5,  &c)  The  Homeric  tradition 
about  him  is  as  follows: — His  father  Tydeus  fell 
in  tho  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  Diomedes 
was  yet  a  boy  ( IL  vi.  222) ;  but  he  himself  after- 
wards was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  ( IL 
iv.  405  ;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  20.  f  4.)  Diomedes  went 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelus  and  Euryalus,  carrying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriors  from  Argm, 
Tiryns,  Hcrmione,  A  sine,  Traerene,  Eionae,  Eui- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Mases.  (ii.  559.  Ac.)  In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  m 
all  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  vi.  98,  x.  240, 
xi.  312;  comp.  Virg.  Am.  L  96.)  He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojan*, 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (viii.  110,  Ac,  v. 
310,  &c),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  tbna  wounded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  battle  (v. 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  hiin.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandareus,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  slrw 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  Ac.)  In  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diumed<-s 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships.  (xi.  32". 
Ac)  He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Hephaestus,  but 
sometimes  also  a  lion's  skin.  (viii.  195,  x.  177.) 
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At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  he  conquered  in 
the  chariot- race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod at  hia  prize,  (zxiii.  373,  &c)  He  also  con- 
quered the  Telamonian  Ajax  in  tingle  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  which  Achillea  had  offered  a* 
the  prize,  (xxiii.  811,  &c)  He  U  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  like  a  mo  an  lain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (v.  87, 
xi.  38*2.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
CslL  <  vi.  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenelus  will  stay  and  right  till 
Troy  shall  mil.  (ix.  32,  comp.  vii.  398,  viii. 
151;  Philostr.  Her.  4.) 

The  storv  of  Dioinedes,  like  tho*e  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab.  81  ;  ApoUpd-  HL  10. 
*  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  relative  of 
Thertitcs,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Pcnthesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Txetz.  ad  Lycopk.  993  ; 
Diet.  Cret.  iv.  3.)  Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odvsseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PkilocL  570,  &c;  Hygin.  FabA 02.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Paui.  x.  31.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Pan*,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con 
cealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walls.  When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  compouiou 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedes,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands  <md  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822. ) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos,  where  it  remained  until 
Krgiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacnnian  Ijcngras,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut.  Quaut.  Grace  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladium  and  the  remains  of  Anchiscs  to  Aeneiaa, 
because  he  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he  | 


should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv,  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus;  but  Callirrboe,  the  king's  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
(  Plut.  FaralL  Gr.  et  Horn.  23.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Naupliua,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
t'ometes  or  Cyllabarus.  (Diet.  CreL  vi.  2 ;  Tret*. 
ad  Lycopk.  609  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fore quitted  Argos  cither  of  bis  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Txctx.  ad  Lye. 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfather  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  nnd  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  32.),  x.  p.  462  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fal*. 
1 75  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  Ha 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Turnus. 
(Paus.  ill;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advnnced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Oargnnus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (An ton.  Lib.  37  ;  comp.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lyc.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tzetzes,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Vcnafrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Gargnnirm,  and  Brand usium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ail  Am, 
viii.  9,  xi.  246;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284  ;  Plin. 
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H.  V.  iii.  20 ;  Justin,  xii.  2.)    The  worahip  and 
service  of  god*  and  heroes  was  spread  by  Diomedes 
far  and  wide  :  in  and  near  Argos  he  caused  templet 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (Plut.  de  Flum.  18;  Paus. 
ii.  24.  6  2) ;  his  armour  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troezenc  he  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibateriua,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games 
there.    He  himself  was  subsequently  worshipped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Mctapontum,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.    (SchuL  ad  Find.  Nem.  x.  1 2 ; 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  6  ;  comp.  Strab.  v.  p.  214,  &c) 
There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods   together  with   tho  Dioscuri, 
and  that  Athena  conferred  upou  him  the  immor- 
tality which  had  been  intended  for  his  father 
Tydeus.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelasgian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
ao  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.    (Bockh,  Eiplicat.  ad  Find.  Nem.  x. 
p.  463.)    Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  earning 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Paua.  i.  22.  §  G), 
and  Polvgnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at  I 
Delphi,  "(x.  25.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Brundstater, 
Die  Gttch.  det  Attol.  Laud  p.  7b\  &c. 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Duuuus.    (Anton.  Lib.  37-) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh.  (Apnllod.  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Diod.  iv.  15;  Serv. 
ad  A  en.  i.  75ft. )  Hyginus  (Fab.  250)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Asteria.  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (Aio/xTjSTjy),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant  (Villoison,  A  need.  pp.  99,  12G, 
172,  183,  18G;  Bekkcr,  Anted,  ii.)  He  seems 
also  to  hare  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  tho  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (a/l  II.  ii.  252).  IL.  S.] 

DIOMK  DES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise **  De  Oratione  et  Partibus  Oratiouis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metrorum  libri  III."  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  ho  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  (e.  </.  lib.  ix.  pp.  8G 1 ,  870,  lilt, 
x.  879,  889,  892),  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  (ith  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where IChahish  s],  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institutiones  Grammaticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  nt  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jenson,  about  147G.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Grniumatkae  I<ntinae  Auctores  Antiqni  of  Puta- 
chins,  4to.  Hanov.  1G05,  pp.  170 — 527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  Scuijijhus^  Suspect.  Led. 
and  ltruiYn*i  Coi/ectanm  LitUraria,  Leydcn,  1815. 
Sec  also  Osunn,  B<-Ur'a\/e  zur  Gruxk.  u.  Rom.  Lit. 
Clark,  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.j 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Aioujtnt),  a  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  | 


of  Christian  parents.  He  lived  at  Tarsus  for  some 
time,  and  practised  aa  a  physician,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  be  practiced 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavour,  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convert  his  patient* 
to  Christianity.  For  his  efforts  in  this  cause  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  A  church  waa  built  at  Constantino- 
ple in  his  honour  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  l(ith  of  August.  (AeiaSaact.;  Baonus, 
Nouumolaior  Sanctorum  Frofnsicme  Mtdicomn ; 
Corpxovius,  de  Medieis  ab  Ecetema  pro  Sunctu  t&- 
Uiis;  Menolaa.  Graecorum.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'MEDON  (WW),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  came  out 
early  in  the  campaign  of  u.  c.  412,  the  first  after 
the  Syrncuaan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  1 G  »h>p* 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.  Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chiana  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt  its  extension  to  Lesbos. 
Diomedon,  who  bad  captured  on  his  first  arrival 
four  Chiau  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  the  two  commanders 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  for  Lesbos. 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  oace,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour ;  and  by  this 
blow  were  euabled  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  also  regained  Clazomenae,  and 
from  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouring  coast  carried  on 
a  successful  warfare  against  Chios.  (Thuc.  vui. 
19 — 24.)  In  this  service  it  seems  likely  they 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  occasion,  in 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peisander,  who  with  his  oligar- 
chical friends  was  then  working  for  the  recall  of 
Alcibiade*,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Beet 
nt  Samoa,  superseding  Phrynichua  and  Sdrutude*. 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  they 
remaiued,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inactiuo 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  n.  c.  411. 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Sanios.  Hither- 
to he  had  trusted  them  :  their  appointment  had 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  successful  opera- 
tions in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  neutrality  in 
party-matters  :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  his  phut 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiade*,  and  our 
that  this  project  waa  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the  overthrow 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  for  universal  revolt 
to  Sparta :  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  honours  they  received  from  the 
democracy.  For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  nn 
Peisnnder's  departure,  entered  into  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllua,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy among  the  Saurian*,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dent democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcibuuk-*. 
(viii.  54,  55,  73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  they  are  not  named, 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Cynosseuia, 
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and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
cibiades  were  probably  in  actire  service.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B.  c.  407,  be  was  dis- 
graced, they  were  among  the  ten  general*  appointed 
in  hit  room.  Dtomedon  in  this  command  was 
employed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet  ;  mi d 
when  Callicrntidns  chased  Conon  into  Mvtilene,on 
the  information,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Le»l>o«, 
and  lo«t  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  bis  besieged  colleague.  In  the  subsequent 
glorious  victory  of  Arginusae,  he  was  among  the 
commanders.  So  was  be  also  among  those  unhappy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  was  in  his 
bt-half  and  that  of  Pericles,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
lemus  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  successful,  to 
put  off  the  trial.  According  to  the  account  given 
in  his  speech,  Dtomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thnuybulus  had  been 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  effecting  their  com- 
mUnion  to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  bad 
dissuaded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
tbeir  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
H<U.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
bis  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues^  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  tbey  had  made 
to  the  gode.    (Diod.  xiii.  102.)        [A.  H.  C.J 

DIO'MILUS  (&t6fu\ot)t  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racusins  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b  c  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc  vi.9ti.)  [A.  H.C.] 

Dl'OMUS  (AfoMot),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fa- 
vourite and  attendant  of  Heracles,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed iu  name.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  w.  Kvvteapyti, 
A<«M««.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OMUS  (Afo/Mt),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmus. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaus.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sus also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo,  they  were  seised  with  raging  mad- 
neii,  and  luiving  gone  to  the  heigh U  of  Tuygetut, 
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they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.    Carya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Vira.  EcL  viii.  SO ;  Caryatm.)  [L.  S.] 
DION  (Aw),  a  Syracusan,  sod  of  Hipparinua. 
Hia  father  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.     These  circumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  abilities,  treated  bim  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  bim  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  (Pint  Dion,  3—5 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion, 
1.)    Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomache.    Of  this  close  connexion  and  favour  with 
the  tyrant  be  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sius he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage.   (PluL  Dion,  6.)    He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
his  father's  power,  but  his  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  Aristomachc,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.    Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  be  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.    From  these  be  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  bim  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut- 
most distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
bold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(PluL  Dim,  7-14  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  3,  4  ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.)    The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Pinto  and  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.    But  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing bis  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  bv  force. 
(Plut.  Dion,  15—21  ;  Pseud.- Plat.  Eput,  6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi.  6.) 

llis  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  bim  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insufficient  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  from  Zacyu- 
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thus  with  only  two  merchant  ship*  and  leu  than 
1000  mercenary  troops.  The  abaence  of  Dionysius 
and  of  hit  chief  supporter  Philistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  volunteers  from  all 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  iJand.  (Diod.  xvi.  9,  10;  Pint 
Dvm,  22 — 28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megaeles 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Symcusans  general h- in- 
chief,  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel,  (b.  c.  356.) 
But  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers :  Heracleides,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Pelnpnnnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion  ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocrates  was  compelled  bv  famine  to  surren- 
der the  citadel.  (Diod.  xvi."  11—13,  16—20; 
Plut.  Diom,  29—50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Heracleides,  to  he  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries  ; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  hare  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  hiin  from  Greece, 
wo*  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
some  of  his  Zacynthian  guards,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  a  c.  353.  (Plut. 
Dion,  52—57;  Corn.  Nep.  DUm,  6—9;  Diod. 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Ditm  ;  comp.  Timol.  e. 
P.  At  mil.  2 ;  Athcn.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)    IE.  H.  B.] 

DION  (Afw).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Route, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  king,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  king's  secret  agents,  and  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  fell  upon  M.  Caelius.  (Cic. 
Acad.  iv.  4,  proCatL  10,  21 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  79»S.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pro- 
verbs, who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobios  (v.  5-t)  and 
Apostolus,  (xix.  24  ;  comp.  Suid.  «.  r.  to  Af— or 
7/»rf ;  Apostol.  xv.  3 ;  Sui<L  t.  v.  9v9i  'HjMucAijt  ; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  Parormingr.  i.  pp.  119,  1 42.) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  on 
the  flute.  (Athcn.  xiv.  p.  G38.)  It  mar  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  a&\arroaSi.  who  is 
mentioned  by  Varro.  (Fraym.  p.  198.  ed.  Bipnut.) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  hy  Varro  (oV  ft. 
ft.  i.  1 ),  Columella  (i.  1 ),  and  Pliny  among  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  but  he  is  otherwise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  favour  of 
Q.  Metellus,  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  His  son  had  a 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  ways,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  as 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Cic  m  Vrrr. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Pergamus,  is  mentioned  as  the  accuser  of 
Polemocrates.  (Cic  pro  Flaec.  30  )  A  few  more 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enumerated  br 
Reimarus.  (De  Pu\,  4  c  fWi/**.  §  2.)  [L.  S."l 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  the  eele- 
brated  historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  .one  of  his  ances- 
tors, who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gens ;  for  bis  father. 
Cassias  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Coccrianos 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  the  orator, 
who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  bis  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side.  Dion  Cabins  Cocceianus,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Cassius,  was 
born,  about  a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaca  in  Bithynia.  He 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  After 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  he  appears 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  to  Ciltcia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  father's 
death,  about  a.  n.  180,  be  went  to  Rome ;  so  that 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Cotnraodu*. 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  sena- 
tor; but  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  under 
Com  mod  us,  except  the  aedileship  and  quaestorsbip, 
and  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  1 93,  in  the  rciirn  of  Peru- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  Duriiur 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Com  mod  us,  Di-m 
Cassius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  tin* 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  thus 
.isiijting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  actions  he 
was  a  constant  eye-witness  After  the  fall  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  for 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  a.  d.  1 93,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
praetorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  upon 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mius  Scverus.  During  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax 
Dion  Cassius  enjoyed  the  emperor's  friendship,  and 
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conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  m  an  upright 
Rnd  virtuous  man.    The  accession  of  Septhnias 
Severus  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realised,  not- 
withstanding the  favour  which  Severus  shewed  him 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Severn*,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Severus, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
night  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma- 
terials be  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.    A  similar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracal  la.    When  the  history  of  Coinmodus 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  far  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Sevens,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarus  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  A.  o.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severn*,  in  A.  D.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  in  A.  D.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  prohably  owing  to  the  emperor's  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
port  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him  ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  al>out  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tion!! and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them. 
He  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant's  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedeia;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  d.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaca  in 
Kithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consulship,  either  a.  n.  2 1 9  or  220. 
After  this  be  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
a.  u.  224.    After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 


in  a.  D.  22<>,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Paimonia.  In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  Hut  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  a.  n.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  an  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  apf>eam  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment. At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  family  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassius  whom  we  find  consul  in  A.  D.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassius :  1.  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Scverus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas ;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  *Ev6- 
iio,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomua,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Getica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jornandes,  and  Freculphus;  while 
from  Philostratus  (  VU.  Soph.  i.  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  (*Ps»/jaun)  Itrropia),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  (Leads,  like  Livv's  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  tbe  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  A.  D.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  excerpta,  which  A.  Mai  hai  published  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing the  history  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  it  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continuation  wa»  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiochcntis.  Dion  Cassius  himself 
(Ixxii.  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
tho*o  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness. Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
nnull  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments,  and  the  Excerptn,  which  Urrinus, 
Valerius,  and  A.  Mai  have  successively  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
have  recently  been  published  by  F.  Ilaase  (LHokU 
Caarii  librornm  tirpciriUaruui  Fixujmmta,  Bonn, 
1840,  8vo.),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonaras,  in  bis 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassius.  There  is  a  considerable 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36th, and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridatcs,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
n.  c  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  GO, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  somo  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xipliilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xipliilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomised the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  iu 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8vo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
uniform  with  Reimarus  s  edition  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  posset* 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
be  had  read  nearly  everything  which  bad  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
manifest  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 


rough knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  no- 
tions of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutions  were 
far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, such  as  Dionysins  of  Halicarna-vu*. 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satiafy  him- 
self with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be  home 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liii.  19),  that 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  re- 
public Iu  those  parts  in  which  he  rrlau-s  contem- 
porary events,  his  work  forms  a  sort  of  medium 
between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  com- 
plete and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the  impor- 
tant events;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  accouut 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  be  en- 
deavours, like  Thucydidea,  Pol}  bius,  and  Tacit  as, 
to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to  make  as 
see  the  motives  of  men"*  actious.  In  hi*  et<oV-j- 
vours  to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  occurrences 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  chronological  order, 
like  his  great  models.  But  with  all  these  excel- 
lences, Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Thucy- 
dides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  his 
faults  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  his  individual  character  as  an  historian. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  tb<»  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  consequences  of  it  are  virible  hi  his 
history,  which  is  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in 
it.  They  may  not  be  pure  inventions,  and  may 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  but  their  form  is 
rhetorical  ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  are 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  classic  writers  of  ancient 
Greece ;  but  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe- 
culiarities burlari&ms,  and  Lutinisms,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy;  and  the 
praise  which  Pholius  (HAI.  Cod.  71 )  bestows  npoa 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  must  be  great] v 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dk* 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel- 
lent essay  of  Reimarus,  iJe  I'iia  et  Scriptu  Gu*n 
iJioaU,  appended  to  his  edition  ;  R.  Wilmans,  /Ar 
Fantibus  et  Audoritate  Dionis  (Wi,  Berlin,  1835, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Lo- 
renss  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  1826,  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  but  admirable  character- 
istic of  Dion  by  Niebuhr  iu  his  u  Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist."  edited  by  Dr.  Schmits,  i.  pp.  72—78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Casrius  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leoniccnu*,  Venice. 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  foL),  which 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.  II.  Stephens  thea 
gave  a  uew  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Xy lander.  (Geneva,  1591,  fol  )  The  epitome  of 
Xipliilinus  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Leunclavius.  (Frankfurt,  1592, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  foL)  After  the  fragments  and 
eclogae  collected  by  Uranus  and  Valerias  bad 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricius  formed  the  plan  of 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  sis 
edition  at  Hamburg,  1750—52,  in  '2  mis.  foL 
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The  Greek  text  is  not  much  improved  in  this  edi- 
tion, bat  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of 
very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which  it 
contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and 
Leunclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Stun,  in  9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1824.  8vo.),  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
u  Kxccrpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  Hrst  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  Mai.  (Script.  Vet.  Nov. 
Collect,  ii.  p.  135,  &c,  p.  527,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSOSTOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  an  orator.  He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cocceianus  (Plin.  Epui  x.  85, 86),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimnte  friendship. 
(Orut.  xlv.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  born 
at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  family.  Rcimams  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassius,  tbe  historian.  His  father,  Pasicrates, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  bin  son 
Dion's  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life.  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches  j 
and  other  rhetorico-sophistical  essays,  but  on  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  seal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  specukitions,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  tho  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  bad  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, be  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  (OttU.  xlvi.  p.  212,  &c), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome  Here  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret. (OraL  xlvi.p.215,xiii.  p.  418.)  On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes's 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Oetae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.  (Out  xxx vi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  a.  o.  9G,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Diou 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  (Orut.  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nerva's  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.  Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
for  the  unjust  treatment  he  bad  cx- 
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penenced  before,  he  returned  to  Prusa  about  a.  D. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  (Orut.  L  p.  254,  Ac),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  mid  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction  :  his  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  such  as  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  all.  In  this  manner  he  spent  hit 
hut  years,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  11 7. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Synesius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  tbe  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  arc  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some- 
what different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  later  years,  mid  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  Xdyoi 
vepl  fiturtKtias  or  h6yot  fkuriXutot,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Traian  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
Aioyirqs  ^  wtpl  rvparyftor,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner  ;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and'show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Cusaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  7), 
who  says,  **  how  fit  Dion  ^Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica."  There 
are  extant  also  five  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 


and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  published 
in  Boissonade's  Ad  Maritti  Vit.  /'rod.  p.  85,  etc-, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style  ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi- 
tated the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  tbe  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  •*  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus," says  Niebuhr  (Lectures  on  Rom.  Hut. 
ii.  p. 263,  ed.  Schmitt),  "was  an  author  of  un- 
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common  talent,  and  it  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetorician*  of  that  unfortunate 
age.  It  make*  one  tad  to  tee  him  wa*te  hi*  bril- 
liant oratorical  power*  on  insignificant  subject*. 
S<»me  of  hi*  work*  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  i*  pure  Attic  (treek  and 
without  affectation  :  it  ia  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athena  hi*  own,  and  he 
handled  it  a*  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  oue 
perceives  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  unaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  it*  em- 
peror, and  everything  else.  All  thi*  form*  a  very 
charming  feature  in  his  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards the  revival  of  (Jreek  literature."  (Comp. 
Philostratus,  VU.  Sttph.  i.  7  ;  Photius,  BUJ.  Cod. 
'209 ;  Synesius,  AiW  H  ttjt  stot'  avrov  8ia- 
~}<"7Vi  ;  Suid.  i.  r.  A/aw  ;  We*termann,  G?*rk.  d. 
tirieck.  Rendu,  i  87,  &c,  and  Beilage  x.  p.  317, 
&c  ;  Kinperius,  de  ExUio  /Konis  CkrisostomL,  Braun- 
schweig, 1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  edition*  of  separate  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysoetomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  ail  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  4to.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo  )  The  next  edition  of  importance  ia  that  of 
CL  Morel  (Paris  1601),  which  wai  reprinted  in 
l(i23  with  a  I«ntin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  ia 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  editicn  by  Emperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.) 

DIONAEA  (Aiwreua).  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
( ( >rph.  Arg.  1 320 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  1 9.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  thing*  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  [L.  S,] 

DIO'NE  (Ammtj),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  andTethys  (Hesiod.  Theog.  353),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Oe,  or  of  Aether 
and  (ie.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.;  Apollod.  L  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  i. ;  Horn.  //. 
v.  370,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedea.  (Horn.  //.  v.  405.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dti.  93. ) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
▼iii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
aome  traditiona  she  ia  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (Schol.  ad  Find.  Fyth.  iii.  177  ;  Heaych.  *.  v. 
Bdnxov  Auivrit.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  7;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83  ;  Pherecyd.  p.  1 15,  ed.  Sturx.)    [L.  S.1 

DlONY'SIADESorDIONY'SIDES(A«o™n- 
d*nt,  A<0wrr/5»,,).  |.  Of  Mallua  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  «.  r.) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  n  traffic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poet*  in  the 
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"Tragic  Pleiad"  of  the 

(.Fabric,  ii.  p.  296.)  IP  S.] 

DlONY'SICLES(WwrutA^i),  a  »tatu*u7  of 
M.letos,  who  made  the  statue  of  Democratr.  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olympia.  (  Pass, 
vi.  17  |  I.)  [P.  S,] 

D!ONYSIDO'RUS(A«!»ow««*<w).  an  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  Arutarcbas, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (ii. 
Ill),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poem*. 
(Villoison.  I'fttUv.  ad  IL  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSIOtt/RUS.  1 .  A  statuary  and  worker 
in  silver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critiaa,  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter  of  some  note.  ( Plin. 
xxxv.  It.  s.  40.  §  42.)  [P  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AuWtJMn),  tyrant  of  Haaac- 
UU  on  the  Euxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Clean  hut, 
who  had  assumed  the  tyranny  in  hi*  native  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hi*  son  Timotbcus.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia, 
B.  c.  338.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  Dionysiu*  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  citizens  of  HeracleLa,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyrants,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  republican  go> 
vernracnt  at  Heracleia,  but  Dionysus,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander*  sister,  Cleopatra,  con- 
trived to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
effect  Rut  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
very  safe  in  his  position,  as  we  may  conjecture 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  tMvpua,  that  is  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Heracleans  now  ap- 
plied to  Perdiccas,  against  whom  Dionysius  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself  by  joining  hi*  enemies. 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amastria,  the  former 
wife  of  Craterus,  who  secured  to  him  considerable 
advantages.  A  friendship  with  Antigonus 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus  mar- 
ried Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Dio- 
nysius thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  &  c  306, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  assurm-d 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He 


man,  which  increased  at  length  tn  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therefor* 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  mean*. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  hi*  own  fat. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  ju»te»t  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Zathraa,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchiis  II.  The 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  a  u 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodorua,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  for 
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which  others  say  33  yean.  (Diod.  xvi.  88,  xx. 
7U;  A  then,  xii.  p.  549;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  13; 
Memnon,  op.  fkoL  Cod.  224.)  [L.  S.J 

DIONY^SIUS  (AmtuVmh)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syraccsb,  must  hare  been  borit  in  b.  c.  431  or 
430,  as  we  are  told  that  he  wa»  tweuty-fire  year* 
old  when  he  ft  rat  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sy- 
racuse. (Cic  Twc.  v.  20.)  We  know  nothing  of 
hit  family,  but  that  his  father'*  name  was  Hermo- 
c rates,  and  that  he  was  born  in  a  private  but  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office,  (Cic.  Tux.  v.  20,  22 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
91,  96,  xiv.  66  ;  Isocr.  Philip.  §  73 ;  Dem.  c.  LepL 
§  141,  p.  506 ;  Polyaen.  StmUy.  t.  2.  f  2.)  He 
appears  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hennocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristoemtical  party,  to  effect  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot.  (Diod.  xiii. 
75.)  We  next  bear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  (Jisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Seliniuv,  Hitnera,  and  Agrigentum.  These  disas- 
ters, and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syrucusan 
general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself.  He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hipptirinus,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  ap- 
pointing others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself.  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92;  AristoL 
PoliL  v.  5,  6.)  His  efforts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  hi*  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fairs. He  persuaded  the  Synicusans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisans  of 
Hennocrates,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy, 
living  soon  after  sent  to  Oela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  (Jela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.  These 
found  ready  belief,  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  others  and  appoint  Dionysius  sole  general,  I 
with  full  powers.  (Diod.  xiii.  92—94.)  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  generals 
having  been  in  Dec,  406.  Comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  82;  Diod.  Lc;  Dionys.  vii.  1.)  According  to 
Plutarch,  indeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  (Polit.  t.  6)  as  lending  bis  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (  PluL 
Dion,  3)  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itself  the  exercise  of  tovereigu  power,  but 
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the  men  so  res  of  Dionysius  soon  rendered  it  such  ; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
favourable to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hennocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partisans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party.    (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.} 

His  first  operations  in  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  however,  unsuccessful.  Having 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Oeln, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Oela  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing (.'amarina,  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  For  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
bad  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108—1 1 3,  xiv.  44  ;  PluL  Dun,  3.)'  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  b.  c.  405.    (Diod.  xiii.  1 14.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell ;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
cilixenship.  These  meiuurvs  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  class  of  citizen*  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  agaiust  the 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  island  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
managed  to  extricate  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  favourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7—9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  cilisens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  bad  been  the  stronghold  of  tho 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government,  (lb.  cc  10, 
14.) 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalci- 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos,  Cuiana,  nnd  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
force  or  treachery.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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sold  as  slaves  or  compelled  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
Naxos  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Cain  pan  ian  mercenaries  B.  c 
403.  (l>iod.  xiv.  14,  15.)  For  several  years  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  strengthen- 
ing bis  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  works  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun- 
dred ships,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en- 
closing the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  xiv.  18,  42  ;  Smith's 
HidJvi  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  a  c.  397  that  Dionysius  con- 
sidered himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  prepara- 
tions enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  tor  the 
number  of  quadriremcs  and  quinquerctnes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and 
Sclinus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  403,  but  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  his  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
(a.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Himilco  changed  the  face  of 
affairs,  Motya  was  quickly  recovered  ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Syracusan  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  liunilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  far  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptines  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  nut  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  **  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sbeet."  (IsocraU  ArcU- 
«W  §  49.  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  «*a  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitulation, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
lender,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
- — '76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  the  effects  of  their  late  disastrous 
expedition,  aud  the  revolt  of  their  subject*  in 


Africa,  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from  renewing 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  Kutnrorr  of 
393,  when  Mago,  who  had  succeeded  Himilco  in 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Sicelians  advanced  toward*  Me»*ana.  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  near  Abacaeoum.  The  next 
year  (n.  c  39-)  be  marched  against  the  Syracosan 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force ;  but  Dkaiysius 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyris,  tyrant  of 
Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  Mago  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
Syracucans  also  were  weary  of  the  war.  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
abandoned  their  Sicelian  allies,  and  Diouysias  be- 
came master  of  Tauromenium :  in  other  respects, 
both  parties  remained  nearly  as  before.  (Dsod. 

xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  be  had  previously 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  I  taly.  Already, 
before  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  citizens.  Rhe- 
gium, on  the  contrary,  had  been  uniformly  hostile 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Hence 
Dionysius  established  at  Messana,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  citizens  from  Lorri 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Medama.to  be  a  stronghold 
against  Rhegium.  (xiv.  78.)  His  designs  in  this 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  of  the  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence  at 
once  against  the  barbarians  and  Dionysius-  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assi-tance 
under  his  brother  Leptines  B.  c.  390.  (xiv.  91, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  .year  he  gained  a  decisive 
licmry  over  me  comidncu  lorces  <>i  ine  iiAii.in 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helorus ;  and  this  success  wns 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Caulonia,  Hippooiiun, 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protracted  for  nearty 
eleven  months  of  Rhegium  itself,  n.  c.  387.  (xiv. 
103 — 108,  111.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  conqaen-d 
cities  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syracnse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locrians. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  gT**it- 
ncss  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  an  amount 
of  power  and  influence  far  exceeding  those  enjnyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rule  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  while  the  principal  cities  of  the 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  con*U  a*  far  a* 
Cephaloedium,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  held 
by  his  close  and  dependent  allies,  (xiv.  78,  9ti.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  tb<-  pr>-cue  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  direct  dominion  be  had  ap- 
parently none.  But  bis  allies  the  Locrians  were 
masters  of  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the 
command  both  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  In  the  former  he  repressed  the  piracies  «f 
the  Etruscans  and,  under  pretence  of  retalwrioo, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  against  them,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  and 
plundered  its  wealthy  temple  of  Matuta.  (Diod. 

xv.  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  2*26  ;  Pseod  -Aristoc  CfcrusM. 
ii.  2  )    On  this  occasion  be  is  also  aaid  to  haw 
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nssailed  Corsica  (Strab.  /.  e.\  but  probably  did  not 
form  any  permanent  establishment  there.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  wems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.    He  endeavoured 
to  tecure  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  island 
of  Lissa,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Lissus 
in  Epeiras  (cotnp.  Scymn.  Chius,  1.  412;  Diod. 
xv.  13,  14),  where  he  kept  np  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenum.    ( Ktym. 
Magn.  r.  v.,  A&plas.)   Ancona  too  was  probably 
founded  by  him  at  the  same  time.    (Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13;  Strab.  r.  p. '24 1  ;  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  437.)    With  the  same  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  preventing  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselves  at  Corey  ra, 
B.c.  373.    (Xen.  //etf.  vi.  2.  §§  4,  33.)    The  ex- 
tent of  his  commercial  relations  may  be  inferred 
from  his  importing  horses  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Venetian  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  212.)    As  early  as  a.  a  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  large  supplies  of  corn  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.    (Liv.  iv.  52;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  J/ut  ii. 
p.  564.)    At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  Illyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (Diod.  xiv.  13), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.   (Justin,  xx.  5  ;  Xen. 
JfeUMl  1.$,  20,31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  $$  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
lie  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epist 
Philipp.  ap.  Dem.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail.  In  B.  c  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
thage led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracusans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Ualycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15 — J7«)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  B.c  36R,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
bai'um.  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  n. c.  367.  His 
List  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
ct-ssive  feasting;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  bis  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(  Diod.  xv.  74  ;  Plut  DUm,  6 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had 
married  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time— some 


said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  of 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syracusan, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinus.  (Diod.  xiv.  44  ;  Plot  Dion,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysrcus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  *  ( Plut  Dion,  6  ; 
Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  1  ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  435—6.) 

The  character  of  Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers ;  he 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  i*  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aelian,  Polyaenus,  and  other  Inter  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated;  bnt  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Plut.  Dion,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as"  well  as 
great  personal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scrupulous in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  personal  aggrandisement.  Thus  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Plut  Dion,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.  (  Aristot  Pol.  v.  11; 
Pseud.- Aristot.  Oeconvm.  ii.  2.  The  statements  of  • 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact)  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  ho  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session  of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  his 
latter  years  he  became  extremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.   (Cic.  Tmx.  t.  20  ;  Plut  Dion.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self, both  by  increasing  the  population  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xr.  13; 
Isocrat  Pamegyr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi.  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvi.  57.)  .  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athena  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prises ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  "The  Ran- 
som of  Hector."  These  honours  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  could  not  have  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  a*  it  is  represented  by  later  writer* ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dramas  and  a  few 
detached  hues  are  preserved  to  us.  H  e  is  especially 
blamed  for  the  nse  of  fnr-fetched  and  unusual  ex- 
pressions. (Diod.  xiv.  109;  xv.  74;  Tsetx.  CkiL 
v.  178—185;  Cic.  Tuae.  t.  22;  Lucian,  adv.  ln- 
doctum  $  15;  Helladius,  ap.  Pkotium.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  frugments  of  his  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeus  (Fhrileg.  38, 2 ;  38,  6 ;  49, 9  ; 
98,  30  ;  105,  2 ;  1 25,  8  ;  Edogae^  u  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  401,  C) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
ting  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxe- 
nua  at  bis  table,  patronizing  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  prol>ably 
gross  exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so 
far  founded  in  fact,  that  bis  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7;.  Plut.  Dkm,  5; 
Lucian,  <uh.  Indoet.  §  15;  Tiete.  CkiL  v.  152, &c; 
but  compare  Athcn.  i.  p.  6,  f.)  He  is  also 
said  to  hare  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Txetx.  CkiL  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  bis 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Ephorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodorus  is  our  chief,  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold's  History  of  Horn*-. 
(Vol.  L  c  21.)  Mitford's  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  ajiology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partial.      [K.  H.  B.J 

DIONY'S1US(Aiow«m)  the  Younger,  tyraut 
of  Syracuse,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, b.  c.  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  bad  been 
brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affairs.  ( Plut.  Dion,  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  be  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat- 
terers and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
jx-rsuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  iL  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  father's  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
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Htfl.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  But  his  character  w*<  jvwfal 
and  indolent ;  be  hastened  to  conclude  by  a  ueatv 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  on  his  accession  ;  and  the  only 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  one  against  tke 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  his  Italian 
allies,  which  be  also  quickly  brought  to  a  close. 
(Diod.  xvi  5.)  Philiuua,  the  historian,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  father's  chief  supporter*, 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  vounfjer 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  Notwith- 
standing bis  advanced  age,  he  is  represented  as 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  of 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  wwght 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.  The  banish- 
ment of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dionysros  un- 
popular among  the  Syracusans,  who  began  also  to 
despise  him  for  his  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  as 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.  Yet  bis 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters :  be- 
sides Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  bins  a  second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidoa,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  be  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  ArcbytaB  and  the  Pvth.-icorvons  of 
Magna  (iraecia.  (Plut.  Dion,  18-20*;  Diog.  Larrt. 
iii.  21,  23  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  18,  vii.  17;  Pseud- 
Plat.  EpimU  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  attache*  to 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plutarch  and  other  bite 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  beea  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the  ttme 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  news  of  that  evrnt 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Syracusan* 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still  held  out  tor 
him.  But  his  attempts  at  negotiation  having  prov- 
ed abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  baring  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  brought 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  nailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  root* 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Svracuae 
in  charge  of  bis  son,  Apollocrates,  B.  c.  356.  ( Diod. 
xvi.  II— 13,  16,  17;  Plut  Dmrn,  26— 37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city 
of  bis  mother,  Doris,  where  be  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants— a  confi- 
dence of  which  he  availed  himself  to  occupy  the 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  liceutioonnr**. 
(Justin,  xxL  2,  3;  Clearch.  ap.  Atkrn.  xii.  p.  541  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p. 259;  Aristot.  PoL  r.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  rm perfectly  known  to 
us  :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  fol- 
lowed another  with  great  rapidity.  Callipnu*,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  hi*  turn  driven  from  the 
city  by  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 

reigned  but  two  years :  another  of  Dion's  nephews. 
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Nysaras,  subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  power, 
and  was  in  possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  pre- 
tented  himself  before  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  matter  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  his  expulsion,  b.  c.  346.  (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
3b';  Justin,  xxi.  3;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508 ;  Pint. 
TimJ.  1.)  The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan- 
tage of  hi*  absence  to  revolt  against  him  :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  de- 
arth, up.  Alien.  xii.  p.  541.)  Dionysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
fanner  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
Hicetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Syra- 
rasans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gnining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  blockading  the 
ttrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.  It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily,  His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice- 
tas and  his  Carthaginian  allies ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.  He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  u.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  Tun  J.  8 —  1 3.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  hi*  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school  ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  nf  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  class.  His  weuk 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  hi*  wealth,  and 
most  hate  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  iudicat«  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation.  (Plut.  Tinud.  14,  15; 
Justin,  xxi.  5;  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  541  : 
Aelian,  V.  It.  vi.  12  ;  Cic.  Ttuc.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coin*  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  so  far  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
Muller  {  Arekdol.  d.  AW.  p.  128),  the  splendid 
•ilver  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
awoly  known  as  Syracusan  medallions,  belong  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reign*. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Goltzius  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  ha*  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  A10NT2IOT.  [&  H.  B.] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPI'RIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Commodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  favourite  Cleander 
[Clkandbr],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii. 
13,  14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (  Aiovtfo-to,  ),  uterary.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  historv  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great.  Meursius  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  ndded  some 
account  of  each  (Gronov.  Themmr.  Ant.  (Sraec.  x. 
p.  577,  cVc.) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  lonsius  (Hut.  1'hilos.  Script,  iii.  6, 
p.  42,  &c  ),  and  by  Fabricius  (UiU.  Or.  iv.  p.  405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  nil,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  {stssage  merely. 

1.  Aki.u  -  Dionysu  s,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicaroassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  musician, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  s.  r.  Aiorifoior.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Archa«'o- 
logy.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  bim  by  the  ancients  :  1.  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('Attiko  dv6para)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  wns  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Roth  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photiu*.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Atticista. 
Meursius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  wns 
the  author  of  the  work  wtpl  okaItuv  ^n'udrwr  kcX 
iyKktvouiwv  Al(««r,  which  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled "  Horti  Adonidis  ;"  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad. 
xv.  705;  Villoison,  Froietp>m.  ad  Horn.  //.  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  {hovcik^  l<rropta)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  auletae,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  L  c)  3.  'Pu6pnt&  i>n,  ■a- 
niuara,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  /.  e.)  4.  Mowrinyt  ireu- 
8<ta  ^  oWpt*a»,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  /.  c.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  woKntla.  (Suid.  Lc;  Kudoc  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alkxandria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  city.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupil.  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  a.  n.  232,  Heraclas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heraclas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
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succeeded  him  in  the  tee,  a.  d.  247.    During  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Decius,  Dionysius 
was  seised  by  the  soldier*  and  carried  to  Taposiris, 
a  small  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopua, 
probably  with  a  riew  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
But  he  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describes  very  minutely  (ap.  Euteb. 
Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  40).    He  had,  however,  to  suffer 
still  more  severely  in  A.  D.  257,  during  the  perse- 
cution which   the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
against  the  Christians.    Dionysius  made  an  open 
confession  of  hi*  faith  before  the  emperor's  praefect 
Aemilianus,  and  was  exiled  in  cousequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  whs 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.    After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Uallicnus  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  xealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  far  by  his  seal,  that  he  uttered 
things  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.    In  a.  d.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paulus  of  Samosata,  hut  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  ufter  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Roine  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphancs  (1 '/turret.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistles  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant.   1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Ncpos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ments of  it  are  still  extant.    (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii. 
28,  vii.  '24.)    2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  agiiinst 
Sabellius.     Dionysius  here  excused   the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.   A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  Basilius.    3.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timotheus,  **  On  Nature,'*  of  which  extracts 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Pra*p.  Ev<t»<j.  xiv. 
23,  27.)    Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
arc  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius.    All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Oallandi's  BiU. 
J'utr.  iii.  p.  4>J1,       anj  jn  t)ie  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796',  foL  (Cave, 
M*l.  LU.  i.  p.  95,  o.c) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  son  of  Gluteus,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Parthenius,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Cliaeremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
»*  Alexandria.     (Atheii.  xi.  p.  501  ;  Suid.  «.  r. 


4.  Of  Antioch,  »  sophist,  who  soem*  to  hare 

been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneas  of 
Via.uk  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  reputed 
author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extant.  A 
Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  (1. 
Cognatus,  in  his  M  EpistoUe  Laconicae.**  Basel, 
1554,  12mo.,  and  afterwards  in  J.  Bochler's 
-  Thesaurus  Epist.  LaconV  1606,  12mo.  The 
Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  in 
his  Collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Paris,  1577,  8ro. 
Meursius  is  inclined  to  attribute  these  Epistles  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  reason  for  it 

5.  Surnamcd  Aruopaortta,  an  Athenian,  who 
is  called  by  Suidas  a  most  eminent  man,  who  rose 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  studied  at  Athens,  and  aft<-rn-arii»  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  When  he  observed  in  Egypt 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  daring  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "*  either  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  be 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  suffering.**  On 
bis  return  to  Athens  he  was  made  one  of  the 
council  of  the  Areiopagus,  whence  he  derives  his 
surname.  About  a.  d.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  (The 
Act*,  xvii.  34),  and  it  is  said  that  be  was  not  only 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens  but  that  he  was  installed 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himself.  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  4,  iv.  23  ;  Suidas.)  He  is  further  said  to  have 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  most  cruel  tor- 
tures. Whether  Dionysius  Areiopageita  ever  wrote 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain ;  but  there  exist* 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  mystico- 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  some  N«o> 
Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  works, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  only 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  formation  and  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  works  were  in- 
troduced into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Scotus  Erigcna,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastic  theob^y 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  centuries. 
(Fabric.  DM.  Gr.  vii.  p.  7,  &c  ;  Itthr,  t^sca.  Jcr 
Horn.  Lit.  tm  Karofing.  Xeilallrr,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Akbius,  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Augustus,  who  also  profited  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  Areius,  Dionysius,  and  N  leaner. 
(Sucton  Aug.  89;  comp.  AKXll'ft.) 

7.  Surnamed  Ascalaphis,  teems  to  have 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Theodoris,  a  melic  poem 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  M.  s.  v.  AiorCctos  ;  A  then.  xi. 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Ar«o%  seems  to  have  been  an  hUtnrian, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strvm. 
i.  p.  139)  respecting  the  time  at  which  Troy  was 
taken.    (Comp.  Schol.  a>l  l'iut{.  Arm.  ii.  1) 

9.  Of  Athkns  i«  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  279)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  vurjtffit,  that  is,  on  conception  or 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etyroolryicuni 
Magnum  (*.  r.  i"b*>uvdV»Tj0-o»),  where,  however,  the 
reading  terr,<rtiTiy  should  be  corrected  into  Kvfotrir, 
and  not  into  >trl<jt<nv,  as  Sylburg  proposes. 

10.  A  freedman  of  AttVus  whose  full  »■ 
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therefore  was  T.  Pomponius  Dionysius.  Both 
Cicero  mid  Atticus  were  very  much  attached  to 
him.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  8,  11,  13,  15.) 

1 1.  A  native  of  Bitrynia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  waa  the  teacher  of  Theodorus 
the  atheist    (Strab.  xii.  p.  566 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii. 

sa) 

12.  Of  Bvxantium,  appears  to  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severn*,  that  is,  before 
a.  D.  1 97,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanos  of  By- 
zantium (a.  o.  XpvoJrwoXtt)  and  Suidas  as  the 
author  <>f  an  dvairKovi  Hoan6pov.  buidas  further 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  dpqjrm.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  our  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  baaed 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  oWs-Aovr 
Boo-Wpov  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  Oyllius  in  his  work  on 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  gave  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  translation.  G.  J.  Vossms  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplus  known 
to  us,  is  printed  in  Du  Cange's  Cua*tamtinopolit 
CkridkuuL,  in  Hudson's  G'cvyr.  Minor.  voL  iiL, 
and  in  Kabricius,  BUM,  G'r.  iv.  p.  6(i4,  note  I. 
(Cotnp.  Bernbardy  in  his  edition  of  Diunyt.  Perieg. 
p.  492.) 

13.  Diontmus  Cassius.    [Casmus,  p.  626.] 

14.  Dion vm us  Cato.    [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Chalcir,  a  Ureek  historian,  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (uriatis )  in  five  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other- 
wise unknown.  (Marcian.  Heracl.  PeripL  p.  5; 
Suid.  *.  e.  XaAiuJonj  ;  Harpocrot  $.  v.  'H+aurria 
and  'Hpcuop  r«?Xo<  ;  Schol.  ad  A/xJJom.  Rhod.  i.  558, 
1024,  iv.264,  adArutnpiu  Nub.  397  ;  Dionys.Hal 
A.  R.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Plut  de  Malty*. 
Herod.  22  ;  Scymnus,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I 
p.  144;  Zenob,  hwA  v.  64;  Apostol.  xviii. 
25  ;  Photius,  ».  we.  IIpa^tBunf,  T*\uaff*7t  ;  Eudoc 
p.  438.) 

16.  Sumomed  Chalcuh  (d  XoAjroOs),  nn  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
bnuw  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic. 
(A then.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  bis  oratory  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut.  Nic.  5;  Aristot. 
RkeL  iii.  2 ;  Atben.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.  >  The  fragments  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
•till  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 

of  common  things  by  means  of  far-fetched 
and  allegories.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nicias  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Ilieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysius  Chalcus, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  lhurii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  n.  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot 
a,  v.  Bovjpio/idVrct},  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  xaA<y  instead  of  x*^**^*'.)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
leaders  of  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionysius  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Beitrdge 
x.  Grieck,  u.  Rom.  I*,  i.  p.  79,  Ac ;  Welcker,  in 
the  Rhtim.  Mum.  for  1836,  p.  440,  Ac. ;  Bergk, 
Poet,  Lyr.  Grace,  p.  432,  &c,  where  the  fragments 
of  Dionysius  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Chakax,  in  Susuwa  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Arabia 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Cicero,  and  a  person  of 
siderable  literary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  passages  for  his  attachment,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  last  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  bim, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  vi.  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii.  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  Dionysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  (Controv.  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Clcano,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian ;  but  Dionysius  robbed  bis 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  lily- 
ricum.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10,  11, 
13,  xiii.  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  (brged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyms  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Laert 
vi.  100;  Schol.  ad  Aruloph.  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (v*-c»0if«a<), 
on  Causes  (atria ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Aiorvotor ;  Plut  Amat. 
17),  and  Meteorologica,  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  persou,  Dionvsius  IV 
riegetes.  (Kudoc.  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  A«0ucd,  which 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  different  person.  ( Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit,  of  Diony*.  J'crirg.  p.  492,  eVc.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  hitter  half  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ  diktinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  bis  life.  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  care  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  d.  178.  None  of  his  nume- 
rous epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23)  and  Hicro- 
nymus  (de  Script.  27),  and  a  few  fragments  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii.  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  bis  epistles  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own 
views.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  succeeded 
Polystratus  as  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  succeeded  by  Basilides, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  B.  c  200. 
(Diog.  Laert  x.  25.)  Brucker  confounds  bim  with 
the  Stoic  surnamed  6  utraBiutyos^  who  afterwards 
abandoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyrc- 
uaics.  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
Pinto  when  a  boy  in  the  element*  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  LaerL  iiL  5  ;  Appuleiu*,  de  Dogmat.  Plat.  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  Vit.  Plat.  p.  6,  cd.  Fischer.)  He  U 
probably  the  nine  person  as  the  Dionysius  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato*  dialogue 
'ZpatrraL 

25.  Of  Halicarnaskus,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius.   He  was  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali- 
carnaasus,  and  was  born,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Dod  well,  between  B»  c  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  656) calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  n.  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.    Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  have  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicarnassus.    All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (L  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  be  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  01.  187,  that  is,  B.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  be  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  I<atin  language  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,    called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  bis  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicarnassus;  and  his  works  bear 
strong   evidence  of  his   having   been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.    (De  Cbmp.  Verb.  20,  Rhetor. 
10.)    There  be  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  CaeciUus ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.     Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthai,  de  Dvmym*  //u/ax, 
Wittenberg,  1779,  4to.;  Dodwcll,  deAetate  Ihony. 
in  Reiske's  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvi.  &c ; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Wcisraann,  de  JMonygii 
HiUic  Vita  et  Script.^  Rinteln,  1837,  4tn^  and 
Busse,  de  Diony.  HaL  Vita  el  Inyenio,  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Rhetorical  and  Critical  Work*.—  All  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
bis  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  him  to  express  opinions 
which  at  a  matnrer  age  be  undoubtedly  regretted. 
Still,  however  this  may  be.  he  always  evinces  s 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sophistries 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  strives  instead  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practically  useful,  and 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  c levari:  $ 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readers.    The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1 .  T#x*t| 
^Topaoj,  addressed  to  one  Eebecrates.    The  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  merits  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric    It  consists 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  division,  of  ele- 
Ten  chapters,  which  hare  no  internal  co 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  treatise  is 
fore  generally  looked  ujxm  as  a  collection  of  rheto- 
rical essays  by  different  authors,  *ome  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysius,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Quiotilian  (iii.  1.  §  16)  to  hare 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric    Schott,  the  last 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  into  foar 
sections.    Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entitled 
Tt/A  *artryvpuc»Lr,  and  contains  some  incoherent 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any- 
thing but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  Aelius  Aristeides,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap- 
ters 8  and  9,  vtpi  i(rxvn"m<riif  »w,  treat  on  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  tbe  production 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  belongs  ts 
a  Lite  rhetorician.    Chapter  1 0,  wtpl  r«r  «V  ^»Ae- 
tcu»  w\7ififitXovnivtt¥^  is  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.    Tbe  1 1  th 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9  th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.    The  r«xn| 
frrrropurj  is  edited  separately  with  very  valuable 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Leipsig, 
1804,  8vo.    2.   Ilcpl  0w0*Vttrr  oVoparwr,  ad- 
dressed to  Rufus  Melitius,  tbe  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  first  year 
or  years  of  bis  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  all  events 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence. In  it  the  author  treat*  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  treat**  , 
one  by  G.  H.  Schaeter  (Leipzig,  1809,  8vo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  G oiler  (Jena,  1815,  Hvo),  in  which 
the  text  is  considerably  improved   from  MSS. 
3-  n«pl  fuu4<n«*,  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.    Its  proper  title  appears  to 
have  been   thropun)Aurri<ruol  w*fi  ttji  luft^otms. 
(Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  1,  EpisL  ad  Pomp.  3.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess 
under  the  title  of  rcer  dpxaimr  tcplvts  is  probably 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac- 
teristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides, 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,   Philistus,   Xeunphon,  and  Thenpompus, 
and  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotscbera  edi- 
tion of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian   ( Leipzig, 
1826,  p.  271,  &c),  who  mainly  follows  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius.    4.  TltfA  raV  Apx9***  far*- 
petv  &woftvT)uaTurttoli  addressed  to  Amroarus,  con- 
tains criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators 
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and  historians,  and  the  nuthor  point*  out  tlieir  ex- 
cellences as  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.    The  work  originally  consirted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias  Isocrates  and  Isaeus.   The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides  and 
Aeschines;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
orators.    This  part  is  known  under  the  title  wepl 
AfnTMrfjj  A  tj  juvrttf  row  JfmyrrjTo*,  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.    The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.     Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known  ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
h.iTe  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.    There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  O.  Becker.  (Wolfenbiittel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.l    5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Amoiaens,  entitled   EwjotoAt)  wpds  'Afinatny 
irporrij,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  wpcJnj  it  ought  to  be  called 
IviotoAi)  otvrfpa.    This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.     6.  'EwiotoAi)  wpdj 
Yvaiov  Tlofiw^Xor,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.    The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it.    See  Vitus  Loci*,  de  Dionys.  Hal 
jntiicio  de  Platonis  orations,  et  </eiiere  dicentli,  Treves, 
1840,  4to.     7.  n«pi  tow  SaunvSioov  xafM*1*H>°* 
na)  T«y  AorrcSr  rou  ovyyparpiues  toivfiartov,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  ho  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  hiv 
torian  from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.    8.  n*pl  twv 
vou  €k>vnvoloov  IZttepArw,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maeus.    The  last  three  treatises  arc  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  G.  Kr'uger  under  the  title 
Dionysii  Hitforintjrophkn,  i.  e.  Epistolae  ad  Cn. 
Pomp.,  Q.  Aft.  Tuber.  et  A  mmaevm,  Halle,  1823, 
8vo.    The  lust  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  A*(vapx°*»a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.   Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lout,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
thorn,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  xaPXKTV' 
p*t  i&v  dpnori&v  (Dionys.  dt.  Compos.  Verb.  1 1 ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  T\payua- 
rtia  vwip  ttjj  woArruojj  <pi\oo-o<piai  irpdr  robs  *ra- 
rarp4xoyrat  orfri}*  d*/*»t.  (Dionys.  </*/.</*  Thuryd. 
2.)    A  few  other  works  such  as  "on  the  orations 
unjustly  attributed  to  Lysias"  (Ly*.  14),  uon  the 
tropical  expressions  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes" 
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(Drtn.  32),  and  vtpl  r^t  wtXoyfjr  rip  iropA-rv¥ 
(de  Comp.  rVrA  1 ),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  wtpl  tpurj- 
ft  (at,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
Haticarnatsus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis  any  more  than  there  is  for  a«cribing 
to  him  the  $lot  'O/nfpou  which  is  printed  in  Gale's 
Opuscula  Mylholoijira. 

6.  Historical  Works. — In  this  class  of  compositions 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
yean,  he  was  tess  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known  :  1.  XpbVoi  or  xp°rtK^  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

1.  p.  320;  Suid.  s.  e.  Atovvtrtot;  Dionys.  A.  ft.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (^tW^c*)  in  five  books  and  Stepba- 
nus  of  Byzantium  («.  w.  'Aplasia  and  KopfaAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  iwirony.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  XP°V0^  w»» 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius  of  which 
we   still  possess   a  considerable  portion,  is  — 

2.  'Pvtaeutc/j  'ApxatoAoyla,  which  Photius  (Bibl. 
Cod.  83)  styles  firropiKol  A<fryoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  a  c  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  hooks 
atone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  84)  speaks;  but  this* 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (Biblinth.  Hat.  viii.  p.  22.*,  &c),  Visconti 
(Journal  drs  Savant,  for  June,  1817),  nnd  Strove 
(Veltrr  die  von  Mai  aufuefuml  Stiicke  des  Dionys. 
von  Halie.  Konigsberg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  n'printed  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  IV/. 
iVorw  Coliectiu  (ii.  p.  475,  &c,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  hi*  preface  (p.  xvii.)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Coimtantine  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
'Pa>uai»n)  ' 'ApxaioKoyia,  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  fame,  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  .524,  note  934,  lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  nnd  mythical  matters 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  cany  the 
hibtory  beyond  the  year  n.  c  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  hook  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
ccinviral  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  n  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  h;ul  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  tha 

[  Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  great- 
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neas,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  gmtt 
hy  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  bot  by  the  vir- 
tue and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans; 
and  hi*  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  my  thus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  /Moos*.  HaL  Hitto- 
rico,  praecipuo  Hutoriae  Juris  Font*,  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credit  due  to  /ho- 
rn tft.  of  HaL  as  a  Critic  and  Historian*  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  voL  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  PraefuL  ad  Historioor. 
p.  xii. ;  Niehuhr,  Lectures  on  tie  HisL  of  Rome,  i. 
pp.  46—53,  ed.  Schmitx. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysins  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Dingus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Glarcanua,  appeared  at 
llasel,  1532  and  1549;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  fol., 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylburg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  at  l^eiprig, 
1691,  2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  \vn«  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1704, 2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  mode  by  J.  J.  Rciske,  ( Leipzig,  1774, 
Ac)  in  6  vols.  8vo„  the  lost  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moras.  All  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fix**!  frnropucil  and  the  w«pl  awQeatttt 
dfo/idrMV,  were  edited  by  E.  tiros.  (Paris,  1826, 
Ac.)  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (Fubric.  MM.  (inwe.  iv.  p.  382, 
Ac. ;  YVestcrnuinn,  (t't*e&.  d.  Criech.  Hcrndts.  §  «}'..) 


26.  Of  Hkliopoms  in  Fgypt,  is  mentioned  by 
Artemidorus  (Oneir.  ii.  71)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  (i  reams. 

27.  Of  Heraclrta,  a  son  of  Tbeophantua.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleides,  Alexinua. 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zeno  the 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  oiUpt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  time  be 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  with  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unt>eara)-le  patos  which 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, and  to  join  the  Eleaties,  whose  doctrine, 
that  ijoonj  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest 
good,  hod  more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere 
ethics  of  the  Ston.  This  renunciation  of  his  former 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of 
H*TaB4fUvoii  L  e.  the  renegade.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  his  mode*:  v. 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afterwards  we  find 
him  described  as  a  penon  greatly  given  to  sensual 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  volun- 
tary starvation.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  a 
series  of  works  of  Dionysius,  oil  of  which,  how- 
ever, ore  lost,  and  Cicero  cenoures  him  for  having 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Laert.  vu. 
166,  167,  v.  92;  Athen.  viL  p.  281,  x.  p.  437  ; 
Lucian,  Bis  A  cms.  20 ;  Censorin.  15  ;  Cic  A  cud. 
ii.  22,  de  Fin.  v.  31,  TuseuL  ii.  1 1,  35,  iii.  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Hkraclkitus,  is  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
quoted  by  Jornande*.  (De  Reb.  Get.  19.) 

30.  Surnamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  iambic  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (*.  e.  'Aptero^xitrm)  among 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Bysnnthun,  from 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
Clemens  Alexandrians  (Strom,  v.  p.  674)  quote* 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  according  to  Athe- 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
dialects.  Plutarch  (de  Mus.  15)  quotes  him  as  on 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  bos  been  in- 
ferred that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanas  of  Bysnntium 
(a  r.  To/mIo)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  the  years  a.  >: 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  in  his 
29th  year,  vikited  the  eo&t,  Cicero  on  his  excur- 
sions in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dionysius, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adraoiit- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rheUarKnns 
in  Asia.    (Cic.  Brut.  91  ;  PluL  Car.  4.) 

32.  Of  MiLETf  s,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torians, nnd  according  to  Suidas  (».  r.  'Emwtojo% ), 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus,  that  is,  he  li»ed 
about  b.  c  5*20 ;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  a.  c,  485, 
the  year  in  which  Darciu*  died.  Dionysius  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareius  Hvatasuis  in 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes'  to  him  a 
work  entitled  ra  utrd  Acuxlor  in  five  hooks,  and 
also  a  work  Uipauni,  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Whether 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works,  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
articles  &tt,*v<ti<t%  of  Saida*,  in  conseqaenoe  of 
which  our  Dion  vsius  has  often  been  confounded  » iih 
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Dionrntu  of  Mytilene.  Suidas  ascribe  to  the  Mile- 
sian, "Troica,"  in  three  books ttMythica,"an  "His- 
torical Cycle,"  in  Mven  books,  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,"  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  author*.  (Nitzsch,  Hist. 
Humeri,  i.  p.  88  ;  Hern  hardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Dtnan.  Perieg.  p.  498,  Ac.,  and  ad  Suidam,  i. 
p.  1395;  Lo\#cV.yAglaapk.  \\.  p.990,&c  ;  Welckcr, 
Dtr  Epitcht  Cydus,  p.  75,  &c) 

33.  Of  Miletus,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeus  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
bis  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  n  con- 
siderable province,  rained  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eques,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
maseom  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesua,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 
c  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxix.  3 ;  Eudoc.  p.  130  ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  M  vtilkne,  was  surnamed  Scytobnv 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(SneL  de  Illustr.  Gram.  7),  for  Suetonius  expreases 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.    Artemon  (o/a.  A  then.  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  a.  c.  480.    From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.    But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysios  may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  thnt  he  must  needs 
bare  lived  very  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.    Suidas  I 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (ij  «al  "A^j-di 
or  par  la),  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
six  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.    He  was  pro- 
bably also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  is  often   referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,   ii.  207,  1144.  iii.  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1)53),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (iii.  52,  66.)  Sec 
Bern  hardy,  ad  Dumyt.  Perwg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
Iter  Ep.  Cjfduty  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  i^aprvr  ttctL,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  32G,  xi.  p.  516*). 

36.  Of  Pkbuami's  surnamed  Alliens,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterized  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  625) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographcr, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
ApoUodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Com p.  Senec 
Comtrov.  i.  I.)  Weiske  (atl  Isomjin.  p.  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  wtfA  vdvvr 
commonly  attributed  to  Longintts;  but  there  is 
•very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
( Westermann,  Getch.  d.  Grieeh.  Bertdls.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  PHA.SKi.ia,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  proliably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  viz.  "on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachus,"  and  44  on  Poets."  (Sthol. 
ad  I'ind.  Nem.  xi.  p.  787,  ed.  Hcvne;  ad  PytM. 
ii.  1.) 

38.  Surnamed  Pbribgbtes,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  vfptjrrvvts  *"jf  yyty  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant.  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Pcriegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  dVojrrcf,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Vents,  or  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bern  hardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem ,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c), 
that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  but  Eustathius  (ad  v.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  r.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  in 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  nnd  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
|iaraph  rises  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufus  Feslus  Avienus  [Avibni'k],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Prinuanuh.]  Eu- 
stathius wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  nnd  we  further  po*«eM  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4  to  , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  nnd  Lycophron.  II.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  hi*  **  Poctae  PrincipcsHcroiciCnrminis," 
Paris,  1 5G6,  fid.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  Bvo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geotjr.  Minor.  1712,  8vo.,  from  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo, 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  (J.  Bernhardy  (Leipzig.  1828,  Bvo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
vrv  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  the 
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ancient  commentators.  Besides  the 
Kustathius  state*  that  other  works  alM 
tributed  to  our  Dionysius,  vix.  Ki$md\  ipviOmd, 
and  fkunnptKa.  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  v.  714  ;  Maxim,  ad  Dumye.  Areopay. 
de  My  ft.  Theol.  2 ;  and  Bernhardy  (L  c%  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  ApriOtxi,  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  tee  Bernhardy,  p.  503. 
The  QaiTfiapiKdj  which  means  the  aume  as  Aiosv- 
ataxi  (Suid.  a  v.  2«rnjptxos)  i»  very  often  quoted 
by  Stephantu  of  Byxantium.  (See  Bernhardy,  pp. 
507,  &c  and  515.) 

3d.  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  called  a  \&yt6t  rt  teal 
bau^uiaios  dtn&p  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap.  Etueb.  //.  E.  vii.  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  a.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  \\\yS\  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  a.  D.  269.  During  his 
ad  ministration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  tome  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  fur  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabclliua.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  consent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasius  (de  Decrtt.  Synod.  Ni- 
earn.  p.  42 1 ),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabclliua,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  i.  p.  97.) 

40.  Sumamed  Scvtobbachion.    See  No.  34. 

4 1 .  Of  Siuun,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidouius.  (Schol.  Venet.  ad 
Iltm.  11.  i.  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchas,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  II.  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Kustathius  on  Homer,  as  oue  of  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet  (Comp.  Varro, 
de  L.  L.  x.  10,  ed.  M tiller ;  Villoison,  Proleg.  ad 
Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  Sinopb.    See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.   (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  43;  Eudoc.  p.  138.) 

44.  Sumamed  Tiirax,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  met  of  his  rather 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas)  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277.  63),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byxantium  ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  be  resided  at  Rhodes  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  i  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  me  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  H.  c.  80.  Further  particulars  about  bis  life 
arc  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
Wo  possess  under  his  name  a  t«x*i»  ypappari^ 
a  small  work,  which  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 

of  time.  «oeh  a  work  was  much  inter|>olated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or 
otherwise  modified.  The  form  then  fore,  iu  »hWh 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  not  the  original  one, 
and  hence  it*  great  difference  in  the  dinerent  MSsS. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabricius,  DM.  Or.  iv.  p.  20 
of  the  old  edition.  Villoison  (Anted,  ii.  99)  then 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  Venetian 
MS^  together  with  which  the  u-.is  after- 

wards printed  in  Fabricius,  MU.  Or.  vi.  p.  311 
of  HarleVs  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  Be  tier's 
Arucdotck,  ii.  p.  627,  &c  It  U  remarkable  that  an 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  has 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  probably  made  in 
I  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  more  com- 
,  pie  to  than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  addi- 
tional chapters.  This  translation,  which  was 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  Mcmoira  et  Dmer- 
(ultant  »ur  let  AmtiqniUs  nationala  et  ilramotm, 
1824,  8vo»,  voL  vL,  baa  increased  the  doubts 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text ;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consider  it,  with  Gouling, 
(Prut/,  ad  Tkeodot.  Gram.  p.  v.  &c;  comp.  Lersca, 
die  Sprackpkilott.  der  AlUn,  ii.  p.  64,  &c)  as  a  i 
compilation  made  by  some  Byzantine 
at  a  very  late  period.  The  groundwork  of 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Dio- 
nysius Thrax.  The  interpolations  mentioned  above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  grammar  found 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  that  therefore  tltey 
doubted  its  genuineness.  Dionysius  did  much 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticUin  of  Homer,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene- 
tian Scholia  (a>l  Hum.  II.  ii.  262,  ix.  460,  xii.  2tl, 
xiii.  103,  xv.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxiv.  1 10),  and 
Kustathius.  (Ad  Hum.  pp.  B54,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re- 
marks on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  such  as 
that  against  Crates,  and  the  w*pl  inco-nfr^r. 
(SchoL  Ven.  ad  Horn.  K  ii.  3.)  In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  wtpl  rorou  vipunrti^mr. 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  our  gram- 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  as  has  bcea 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  that 
poet.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  be 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  in 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Homer. 
The  Etymol.  M.  contains  several  examples  of  Lis 
etymological,  prosodies!,  and  exegetical  attempts, 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysius  is  aho 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  *.*\*rai  and  of  a  wwk 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Byx.  ».  r.  Ta^ait 
Griifenhan,  Gexh.  der  Kla*».  I'hilol.  i.  p.  402,  Ac) 
45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  Tryphon,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  u.  c.  50.  (StepL 
Byx.  s.  e/Oa,  Mvp^n/oCr,  Sic)  He  was  the  anihv 
of  a  work  *«pl  Jko^otwi',  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Ste- 
p nanus  of  Byxantium  and  Harpocrati»n.  (Comp. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xi.  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  64 1.)    [ L. 

DION  Y'Sl  US (Aiowrioi), of  Sinope,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xi. 
pp.  4G7,  d.,  497,  c.,  xiv.  p.  615,  e. ;  Schol.  Hon. 
//.  xi.  515.)  He  appears,  from  indications  in  toe 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  younger  than 
Archestratus,  to  have  flourished  about  the  uu 
time  ns  Xicostratus,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  acj 
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to  hare  lived  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  tome  fragments  of  bis  'AMom^ofitvos  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Nacvius,  &*ffno<p6pos  (a  long  passage  in 
A  then.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  'Outiyunoi  (Allien,  viii.  p.  3X1 , 
c  xiv.  p.  61.?,  e.),  Aifi6s  (Schol.  Horn,  It.  xi.515  ; 
Eu»tath.  p.  859.  49),  SaSfotwa  or  le&rstpa  (Athen. 
xi.  pp.  4»>*7,  d.,  497,  d.  ;  Stob.  Serin,  exxv.  8.) 
Meursius  and  Fabhcius  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Ta^uipxtu  to  Dionysius.  It  belongs  to  Ki'POLls. 
(Mrineke,  Prno.  Cum.  Urate  L  pp.  4 19,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547— 555.}  [P.  S.J 

D 1 0  N  Y  'S I  US,  artists.  1.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  (Jlaucus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicytlius  dedicated  at  Olym- 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Hhegium  in  B.  c 
476.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  ('At*?)  carrying  d\rvp«s  {Diet 
of'  Ant.  «.  v.),  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Pans.  v.  26.  g§  3 — 6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  anion*  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Gc- 
lon  and  Micro.  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  a.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Silhg 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (saftw),  manner  (^&*s), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  everv  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (  Aelian.  V.  if.  iv.  3.)    Plutarch  (  TimoL  36) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.    Aristotle  (/'of/.  2) 
says  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  {6uolovt).    It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.    It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  AntAropooropJius, 
like  Dkmkthiur.     It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
s.  37);  bat  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny's  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  false  interpretation  of  a  true  met.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
some  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries <  xxxv.  1 1,  a.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aiertfcrtof),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Aeqab  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  (Diblioth.  §§  185,  21 1,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  be 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  be  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Aurrwurd,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  favour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it.  The  title 
of  his  book  bas  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readers  to  argue  on  both  Bides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net 

2.  A  native  of  CvRTtis  (Kuprd**)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.'  Stepbanus  Byxantinus(*.e.  Ki/p- 
tot)  calls  him  Stdavnos  iarp6i.  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
{De  Mori>.  Chron.  ii.  13,  p.  4*16),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Meursius,  Dionysius,  £c  in  Opera,  vol.  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Milbtur,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  ha»  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  {De  Compos.  Metiicam. 
sec.  Locos,  iv.  7,  vol.  xiL  p.  741  j  Ik  Atdid.  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet.  {Ik  Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec. 
Locos,  iv.  8,  voL  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  Oxymaciius,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufua  Ephesius,  {Ik  ApptlL  Pari.  Corp.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  b.  c 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  formulae  arc  quot- 
ed by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec.  Gen.  iv. 
13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
(L  c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius;  but,  as  K'ubn  observes  {Additam.  ad  Wench. 
Media*.  Vet.  a  Fabricio  in  « ItiUiolk.  Graecu," 
ejehib.  fascia  xiv.  p.  7 ),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
mos (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallubtius  Dionysius,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxii.  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

7.  C a w«i us  Dionysius.    [Cassivs,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribonins 
Largns  {Compos.  Medicain.  a  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant.  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  Epilepl. 
Const!.,  in  Opera,  vol.  xL  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B,  c,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Locos,  r.  3, 
vol.  xii.  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  modi  ml 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  B.  c.  (Galen,  de  Meih.  Med.  i.  7, 
vol.  x.  p.  53 ;  Introd.  e.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

|     12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Corn- 
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tntnt.  in  llippocr.  "Aphor."  iv.  (59,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  n»  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorism*  of 
Hippocrates,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Olaua  (De  Med.  vi.  6.  4  ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  13b),  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
tint  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon's  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  a.  d.  4 10,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  liorouius,  Annul.  Ecdtt.  ad  ann.  410, 
g4l.  [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES  (AioswoaAiii),  of  Trolles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strnbo.  [I*  S.J 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (^owailittpof).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicalus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  a*  the  reign  of  PhUip  of 
Macedonia,  the  rather  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Mod.  L 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (»«pi  s-oTOfuSr,  SchoL  ad 
E»rif>.  f/ippoL  122),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
wapd  TuTi  TpayySou  T)^apTTju#'i^x,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast.   (Ad  Eurip.  Rkcs.  604.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian's  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato's  dialogue  **  Euthydemus,"  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.it/emor.  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troexene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  (Aral.  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  A  pollonius  Dvscol  us  **  on  Pronouns."  [L.S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (aiMWo6V»),  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  piano  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutociua, 
in  his  comment  on  l>ook  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  i»  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  ii. 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant.  Pliny  calls  this  a 
Htriking  instance  of  Greek  vanity  ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
f.ir  a  lotiR  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hist.  Attn*. 
p.  133  ;  Heillironner,  in  rerA.)        (A.  D*  M.] 

DION  Y  St" >  DOR  US.    I  Moschion  .  ] 

DIONYSO'DUTUS  (AiovvoiIootos),  a  lyric 
povt  of  Lacfdaemou,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcinan,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  67U.)  IL.  S.J 

DION  Y'SUS(AiorwroiorA«s»»T<ffoi), the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  lioth  by  Greeksand  Romans  Bacchu^Baxx"*). 
that  is,  the  uoi»y  or  riotous  god,  which  wo*  origi- 
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natly  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus,  but 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of 
Thebes  (Horn.  Hymn.  vi.  56;  Eurip.  Race*,  init ; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  describe  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  Io,  Dione,  or  Arge. 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74;  SchoL  ad  /W.  /yA.  iiL  177  ; 
Plut.  de  Fimm.  16.)  Diodorus  (iii  67)  farther  men- 
tions a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  a  son 
of  Amnion  and  Amaltbeia,  and  that  Amman,  from 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  L«Lurd 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.  Amnion  there  en- 
trusted the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristaeus, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zens  by  Per- 
sephone or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simply  as  a  son  of 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  iv.  4;  Pint.  Sympa*. 
viL  5  ;  Philostr.  VU.  ApoUon.  ii.  9.)  The  same 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  common  trauii- 
tion  is  Thebes,  while  in  others  we  find  India, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracanum  in  Samoa,  Naxoa,  Ebs, 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  his  bmbp'are. 
(Horn.  J/ymn.  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  r.  75  ;  Nounos, 
Diony*.  ix.  6  ;  Theocrit.  xxvL  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  writers 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  then  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinities  which  were  afterwards 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysas.  Cicero 
(d*  Nat.  Door.  iii.  23)  distinguishes  fiv«  Dionysi, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  &.c)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysus  a  son 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  H  era,  jealous  of 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  or  a:; 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zeus  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wile 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re- 
quest were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Ssmesu 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  prematarr  birth 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hennes 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1 137)  saved  the  child  fmra  the 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zens,  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  as 
*-upi?«nff,  pnfx*ty*f4*,  nyTporpatpfa  and  tynpea**. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iv.  5  ;  Eurip.  /asern. 
295  ;  Eustath.  ad  Hem.  p.  310  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeus  e»»t  ru*tcd  him 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Pervepb.nK? 
or  Rhea  (Orpb.  Hymn.  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Bys.  *.  r. 
McuTTaupa),  who  took  the  child  tolnoand  Atbamas 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  faring  him 
up  as  a  ghi.  Hem  was  now  ur^rd  on  by  her  jea- 
lousy to  throw  Ino  and  Athamas  into  a  state  of 
madne&s,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  child, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  hrm  up  in  a 
cave,  and  acre  afterwards  rewarded  fur  it  by  Zeus, 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  (llrgin. 
Fab.  102;  Theon,  ad  Aral.  i'aora,  177;  comp. 
Hvanss.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Bnuioc,  in  Laconia,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (iiL  24.  $3),  told  a  different 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  Cadmus 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  son 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  chest,  and 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  wan  carried  by  the 
wind  and  waves  to  the  const  of  Bmsiae.  Scmele 
was  (bund  dead,  and  wa»  solemnly  buried,  bat  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Braaiae.  The  plain  of  Bmsiae  »m, 
fi>r  this  reason,  afterward*  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
a*  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Baasarae,  Macetae, 
Miraallones  (Kustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Diod.  iii. 69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lis,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  earned  by  Zeus 
(Diod.  iv. 52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Dtont/x.  xiii.  140),  and  Hipp*,  on  mount 
Traolus,  nursed  him  (Orph.  Hymn,  xlvii.  4 ) ;  Macris 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes, and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Racche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Eetop.  vi.  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infancy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.  (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tra- 
dition in  Hyginus  (Poet  Attr.  ii.  23)  makes  him  go 
fust  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysua  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  («Jpm»t  d>w«Aov).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
lifuxh.  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cress  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  bim  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Paus.  x.  29;  PluUoV  Fin*.  24.)  The  mo»t  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iii.  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrh  an  us  and 
Deriadea,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blerays,  Orontes, 
and  Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  re. 
&A«Vv«r,  TiioSy  nfp««*.  AapSai,  "Eap#f,  Zdfitoi, 
MaAAoi,  ndvoat,  Zi'0ai.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruit*,  and  the  worship  of  the  pods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 


land  which  he  hud  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505  ;  Arrian,  Ind.  5 ;  Diod.  ii. 
38 ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon.  ii.  9  ;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  hiin 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorusf  iii.  5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  be  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ephesus  to  Samoa,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plut.  Quae*.  Or.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii.  70,  Ac.)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut.  deFlmm.  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edonea,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  ( H  om.  //.  vi. 
135,&&,  Od.  xxiv.  74  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii.  65.)  All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  ad  Jen.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  be  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
bis  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
farther  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron.  or 
Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvL;  Eurip.  /face*.  1142; 
Ov.  Mel.  iii.  714,  See.) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos,  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  bim,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Pans.  ii.  20.  $  3,  22.  $  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  $  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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into  serpents,  and  himself  iuto  a  lion  ;  he  filled  the  ' 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flute*,  so  that  the 
sailor*,  who  were  seised  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphin*.  (Apnllod.  iii.  5.  $  3  ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi. 
44  ;  Or.  Met.  iii.  582,  &c)  In  all  his  wandering* 
and  travel*  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
recrived  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship:  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades  called  her  Thy  one,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  The 
place,  where  be  had  come  forth  with  Semcle  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  by  the  Troezenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyonian  lake. 
(Paus.  ii.  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  p. 22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  rut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Dcmeter.  (Paus,  viiL  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iii.  62  ;  Phurnut.  Ar.  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariadne.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wino,  whence 
he  is  called  the  M  drunken  god  "  {tMiv6ntvo%\  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  132, 
&c,  0<i.  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dion'vsu*. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is  I 
the  productive,  overflowing  nnd  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  *the  fruit  of  Di 
(Aiovbrov  K<xpw6s  ;  Pind.  Fragm.  89,  ed.  Bockh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  it*  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bae- 
chyl.  ay.  Atkc*.  ii.  p.  40  ;  Pind.  Fray*.  5  ;  Eu- 
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rip.  Utrrh.  772.)  As  the  gf*d  of  wine,  he  is  a1*» 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  a,  a 
god  who  ha*  the  power  of  revealing  the  future  to 
man  by  oracle*.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  aa 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo 
(Knrip.  ttacch.  300),  and  be  himself  had  an  oracle 
in  Thrace.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pro- 
phetic power  is  always  combined  with  the  heading 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like  Apollo,  called  larpis,  or  vyt- 
anj$  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1624),  and  at  hi* 
oracle  of  Amphicleia,  in  Phocis,  he  cured 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  sufferer*  in 
dreams.  (Pans.  x.  33.  §5.)  Hence  he  is  invoked 
asaSsdf  e-tmjp  against  raging  disease*.  (Soph. 
Ocd.  Tyr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  notion  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  wa» 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  protector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to  in  various 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2,  vii.  21.  §2), and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Dense  ter.  (Pan*, 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Mm.  viL  3  ;  Theocrit-  xx, 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fast,  iii  736 ;  Plut-  Quae*. 
Or.  36.)  This  character  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  pence.  ( Eurip. 
Bacch.  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  dithyr.tmbtc 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  h«*  wa*  «J*o 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  a*  the  protec- 
tor of  theatres.  In  later  times,  he  was  worshipped 
also  as  a  d*&t  xSoVwj,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greek*. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §3;  Arnoh.  adv.  Gent.  v.  ly.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  h:ix« 
been  first  estabUshed  in  Thrace,  and  to  have 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writer* 
derived  it  from  Egypt.  (Pans.  L  2.  §  4  ;  Di*1. 
i.  97.)  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  /fcX. 
of'  Ant.  $.  ee.  A-yp»«no,  'ArtomjyMO,  'AAsml, 
AitipOj  and  Dionyna. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Graces,  or  Charite*, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysti*  (Pind.  IM.  »ui» 
20 ;  Pint.  Qua**.  Or.  36  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
424),  and  at  Olyrapia  he  and  the  Charite*  had  nn 
altar  in  common.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  CM.  v.  10  ; 
Paus.  v.  14  in  fin  )  This  circumstance  is  of  gre.it 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
worship,  for  afterward*  we  find  him  accorapanird 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  IWsccWntk 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiadea.  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Baasarae  or  Bas*aride*,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motifs, 
their  beads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thy r»a»- staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  beaded  with  pine-cone*), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans,  sa- 
tyrs, centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
also  the  constant  companion*  of  the  god.  (Strah. 
x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &c  ;  CatulL  64.  258  ; 
Athen  L  p.  33  ;  Pans.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  temple*  and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  vetr 
in  the  ancient  world.   Among  the  si- 
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criSccs  which  were  offered  to  him  in  the  earliest  ] 
times,  human  sacrifices  are  also  mentioned.  (Pans, 
vii.  21.  §  1  ;  Porphyr.  oV  A  fist  in.  iL  55.)  Subse- 
quent! v,  however,  this  barbarous  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Paus.viii. 
2:i.  i  1,  ix.  8.  $  1.)    The  nnimal  most  commonly 
sacriricvd  to  Dionysus  was  a  rain.    (Virg.  C'tory. 
ii.  380,  395  ;  Ov./Ywtf.  i.  357.)   Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  tht?  siglit  of  an 
owl.    (I'aus.  viii.  39.  $  4  ;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  4  ; 
Plut.  Sympot.  iii.  5;  Eustnth.  ad  /Join.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
l>log.  V.  30  ;  Hvgin.  Poit.  Astr.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
I  may.  ii.  17  ;  VU.  Apo/lon,  iii.  40.)    The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  llermae  with  the 
phallus  (Paus.  ix.  12.  $  3),  or  hia  head  only  was 
represented.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  19(14.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  different 
forms  :  1.  As  nn  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nnrses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bocchae.    2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.    He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lvdian  mlies  (0atrad^a) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.    His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.    3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Tbeban 
llncchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
hy  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  mau  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thought!, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.    The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  Ludovi^i.    4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  boll.    This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in  statues. 
( W'elcker,  ZeitwhrifU  p.  500,  &c  ;  Hirt.  Afylhoi. 
UU,L  rb.  i.  p.  76,  &c)  [  L.  S.] 

DIOPKI THES  i><»ir.f<hj»).  1.  A  half-fanatic, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopcithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiracus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  his  own  enactment,  (Aristoph. 
Fa.  1081,  Veep.  380,  A  v.  988  ;  Schol.  ad  U.  re  ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Cum.  Grace,  i.  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
583,  704  ;  Suid.  *.  vv.  Topyti^  6Mnr*l9i\su  Evrnf- 

2.  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Meuander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thrncian  Cherso- 
iH-mis  about  B.  c  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  xKrfpouxfu.  (I)era.  de  Che  it. 
p.  91,  Phi/iff.  iii.  p.  1 1 4  ;  Pseud.- I)em.  de  llulonn. 
pp.  8«,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  between  these  settlers  and  the  Cardiaus, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  nnt  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Atheninus  remonstrated,  pro|»sed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardiaus, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersoblcptes.  Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopcithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king's  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
( unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  nil  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  Ho 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  a.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence wns  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.  After  this  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byxantinm  (b.  c  340  >, 
Diopcithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  Dem. 
de  Chert. ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  passim  ;  Phil.  Kp.  ad 
Ath.  pp.  159,  160,  161.)  The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxcs 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.  (Arist.  lihet.  ii.  8.  §  II; 
comp.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Ath,  p.  160 ;  Dein.  I'hilipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  in  Ep.  Phil.  p.  153;  Pseiido-Dem.  Philipp. 
iv.  p.  140;  Diod.  xvL  75  ;  Arr.  Anah.  iL  14  ; 
Pans.  i.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Aw^djoit).  1.  Of  Mytilenc, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic.  Brut.  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  617  ;  PluL  T.  Cracch.  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (Schol.  ad  A  potion.  Hhod. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc  p.  31.)  [I*  S.] 

DIO'PHANES^Aio^Oanativeof  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  n.  c.,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  thn 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  (Varr.  De  Re  Hast.  i.  1.  10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  AW.  L  1.10;  Plin.  //.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Poliio. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  n«Ais*K.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Ho 
Rustica,  f  W.  A.  G.J 

DIO'PHANES  MYIUNAEU8,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthologv. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  259  ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cici-ro  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibv- 
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rius  Gracchus,  nor  with  the  Diophanes  whom  Varro 
mentiont.   (Jacobs,  ziii.  p.  886.)  [P.  $.] 

DIOPH  ANTUS  (Atiiparros).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athena,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  school.  He 
wns  a  contemporary  of  Proneresius,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  D.  3(58.  (Eunapius,  DiopkanL  p.  1*27,  dec, 
1'r.tierej.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  Fait.  Lag. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  c  Ispt.  p.  498 ;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suid.  t.  e.  MsAdvara-or . )  Keiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
{lie  Full.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  »f  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  n.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
{Mtftiml.  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
ern countries  (Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  250,  p.  454,  b.), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanns  of  Bysantium 
(s.  v.  "Atfwi),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
woAitW  (Steph.  Bya.  «.  v.  Ai€uvriPot)^  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.  (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(Tkerap.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Aio>avrof),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  (Antiatticista,  p.  115, 
21  :  (pipit*  t6p  olvor  in\  rov  n^siy.  Ai6<pavrot 

MsriumfeftifV)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (At&4>«urrot\  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Pmclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  earliest.  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
l>e  by  no  means  safe  to  nssumc  this  identity. 
Abulpharngius,  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  a.  o.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  bis  life  of  Johannes  Damascenos,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Greek  literature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  art. 
I'iga  (Janita.) 


It  is  singular  that,  though  his  date  is  uncertain 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least,  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  roamed  at  the  age  of  33.  and 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  born  of  this  marriage, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  years  before  bis 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84.  Barbet, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  in  verse,  in  aa 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  like  some  of  th<w 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verse,  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  un- 
known quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diophantus 
lived,  and  toe  simple  equation  of  condition  to  which 
it  leads  gives,  wben  solved,  the  preceding  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  just  as  likely  aa  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  cam*-  to 
light  in  the  1 6th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  books  of  the  *  Arithmetica  :  *  but  no  more 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  title  ; 
liesideg  which  we  have  one  book,  *  De  Muitan£i;li* 
Numeris,*  on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  sym- 
bols of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstra- 
tions are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical :  not  a 
treatise  on  a/ocora,  but  an  algebraical  treatise  on 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  inte- 
gers. Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  name  of 
Diopbantine,  and  the  modern  works  on  that  pecu- 
culiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  called 
the  theory  of  number*,  such  as  those  of  Gauas  and 
Iycgendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  agn.  to 
be  full  of  Dioj>h<wtme  amdysis.  As  there  are  man  v 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  of  Dio- 
phantus in  their  lives,  it  may  be  d^siratde  to  give 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  in  modern 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phrases 
from  the  original. 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96),  required  the 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  sum 
should  be  greater  than  the  produce  Let  the  differ- 
ence of  the  numbers  be  2i  (nol  $*) ;  then  the  sum 
being  20  («')  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  greater 
number  will  be  J+10  (rera'x6»  sir  d  ai^sr  mi 
teal  fto  1)  and  the  less  will  be  10  — t  (mi  1 
Acfdxt  sou  iris,  which  he  would  often  write  pi  \ 
4i  sis  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (fr%)  which  is  also 
100— r*  (p  Attyffi  8vca>«vf  pjas,  or  p"  4>  S»  a). 
Hence  s—2  (ylrrrax  6  sis  t*S  ff)  dec 

A  ynnng  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notation  to 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  there 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  consulted 
the  Hindu  or  Mahotnmedan  writers,  or  Cardan, 
Tartaglia,Sterinuv  and  the  other  Eurrqwai]  algebra- 
ists, who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  moat 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exem- 
plified, or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  preceded 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  declines  his 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-f- 1 )  th ; 
and  fti  is  an  abbreviation  of  fiords  or  paretics,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  original 
inventor,  or  whether  be  had  received  a  hint  from 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  We 
cannot  euter  into  it  at  length:  the  very  great  um- 
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larity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (a* 
fnr  as  the  former  goes)  make*  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  mutt  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  it  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form  of  de- 
monstration. On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla- 
tions, and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  A  una  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xylander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  »  that  of  Bachet  de  Mexiriac, 
Paris,  16*21,  folio.  Format  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Or.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Rochet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Rilly,  and  published  by  Format's  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Baruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  atteution  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.DeM.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPH ANTES (AidVpovToi 
or  Auxpatrrns),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Oalen, 
Ito  Compos.  Medicam.  tee.  />*»*,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
28  1 ),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol.  xii.  p.  845 ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  175, 
181 ),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [  \V.  A.  G.  ] 

DIO'RES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
some  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L.  JL  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller; 
Mitm)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AtoaKoptovf).  1.  A  Byzan- 
tine  grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Leo.  (Suid.  a  v.  Huc6\aot;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p  11)  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (s.  v.  "Opijpor)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  •/  wop'  'Opifw  v6*ot.  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  wtfi  rov  t&v  jptiw  xatf  "Ofiqpor 
£i'eu,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (i.  p.  8  ;  com  p.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  AwofimjuonvtiaTa^  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Uertius  (L  63)  and  Athemuus  (xi.  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  bis  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Licedaetnon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  Plut.  Lyc.  11,  Aaes.35\ 
and  of  another  »*pl  vofAuw  (Schol.  ad  Arulopk. 
Ac  1283  ;  Suid.  and  Phot.  «.  t».  o*vrdAi>;  Eudoc. 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioscorides 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  father  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das  («.  e.  Zifpwr). 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  ( De  Die  NaL  1 7 ;  comp. 
Varro,  de  /,.  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AMKopltni),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  AnaL  i.  493  ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poeta, 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  AtooxoplSov  NuroroAtrou,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Me- 
lengcr.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  pp.  806,  887.)  [P.S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Diosclridw.] 
D IOSCO' HIDES  (AiooKovpiSiis  or  Awokoo*- 
oip),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1 .  Psdacius  or  Pbdamus  (nt&rfiriof  otiIcouViot) 
Dioscoridkh,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.    It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia  Canrpeatris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.   It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.    The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however, been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.    He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  rWpTTAuj  'larpurSr, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  n  standard 
production.    The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation.   His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.    The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect.    The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  teamed  of  our  modern  caturalista  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medica.    Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  re  hearth  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  alien,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  aud  taleuU  of  the  writer. 
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His  work  has  boon  compnred  with  that  of  Thco- 
phrastus,  but  this  wcms  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  different,  the  ono  writing  a*  a  scien- 
titic  botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medicn  who  succeeded  Dioncoridca,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  b»»n  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radclitfe  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
(Jreece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  **  Flora  Gmeca."  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
nnd  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
]  HoscorideH,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
ft;\v  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
bis  '*  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine" 
(Lond.  8vo.  1037),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Med  ica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  T\t(A  AnAi;r?;;>W  ^apjiavw,  De  Venenis ; 
TltfA  'IojSJAwv,  De  Venenatia  Animations ;  Tltpl  Eil- 
iropi<rTttv  'AnKcvv  tc  Koi  2urB4rwy  $>ap{ia.Kuvy  iJe 
facile  Paraf/iiilm  tarn  Simjtltvi/tus  quam  ComposHit 
Afedicamrn/is ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  Colle,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venet.  1 499,  fol.,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  SprcngeL,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  18*29, 
1830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty -fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vol*, 
of  Rutin's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscoridcs  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios 
corides  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Lc  Clerc, 
Mat.  de  la  Med.;  Haller.  HMitfk.  liotan.;  Sprcngel, 
Ilitt.de  la  Mid.;  Fabric  Biblioth.  Oraeca;  Bo- 
stock's  f Jittery  of  Medicine;  Choulant,  Handbook 
dcr  Ducherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Mediein. 

2.  Dioscoridks  Phacah  (4>aAfdi)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus  (Galen, 
frVtws.  Hippoer.  prooem.  vol  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  a.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  (cr.  Atom.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscoridesof  Anaxarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.c.  41—30,  and 
was  surnamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ( Gloss.  Hippoer. 
$.  v.  '\vluc6»y  voL  xix.  p.  105),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 


neta  (De  Re  Mai.  i v.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  (Suid.  £  e. ;  Erotian.  6'Im.  Hippoer.  p.  b\) 

3.  Diosoorides,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literature.  He 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d. 
117—138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
the  old  readings  and  modernizing  the  langnagr. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidorus  Capita,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippoer.  *  DeXat. 
Horn.1"  i.  1  ;  iL  1,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21,  1 10  ;  Comment  in 
Hippoer.  **  De  Humor*  i.  prooem.  voL  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Comment,  in  J/ipftucr.  "Epidenu  VI*  L  prooem.  vol. 
xvii.  part  L  p.  795 ;  Gloss.  Hippoer.  in  v.  drt&.xn- 
o-rro,  vol  xix.  p.  83.)  ( W.  A.  G.) 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (Aumciniof)  of  Myra,  was  the 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
city  ami  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  s.v.)  [P.  S.1 

DIO'SCORUS  (AioVitopo,).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  born  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  iu  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  His  father's  name  waa 
Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  Trail,  de 
Re  Mt*l  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  waa 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianus  ;  another  waa 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemius ;  and 
Agathia*  mentions  that  his  two  other  brothers, 
Metrodorus  and  Olympiua,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.    (Hi4.  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  mast 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicn  ■S.  MC. 
Aocn*,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  204.)       [  W.  A. G.J 

D10SCURUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetorian 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Constitu- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const.  Haec  quae  necessarian,  %  1, 
Const.  Snmma  Reip.  6  2.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DIOSCU'RI  (AioVirovpoi),  that  is,  tons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  Polydeoces.  The  singular  form  Atitncovcot,  or 
occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gram- 
marians, and  the  Latins  sometimes  use  Omtorrs 
for  the  two  brothers.  (PHn.  H.  A",  x.  43  ;  Serr. 
ad  Vira.  Geora.  iii.  89  ;  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  29.  C4.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  xi.  298,  Ac) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareas,  king  of 
Lncedaetnon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helena, 
( Horn.  11.  iii.  426.)  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tyndaridae.  (Ov.  Fast.  r.  7tK>. 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  famous  for  hi*  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux  fcv 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  Lad  disappeared  from 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  According*  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zens  and 
Leda,  and  were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymn.  xiii.  5  ; 
Theocrit  xxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  AVss.  x.  150; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygin.  Fob,  155  ;  Txetx. 
ad  Lyeoph.  511;  Serv.  ad  Arm.  iii.  328),  or  with- 
out their  sister,  and  either  out  of  au  are  or  in  the 
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tin iii ml  wny,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Pullnt 
the  tint  bom.  (Tseta.  a*l  Lyatph.  Hit,  511.) 


According  to  other*  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeus  and  Castor  was  the 
son  of  Tyndareus.  Hence,  Polydeuces  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  every  other  mortaL  (Find.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  the  Schol.  ;  Thcocrit.  xxiv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  born, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Aniyclne,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of 
Pephnos,  or  Thalatnae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  \'2'2  ; 
Virg.  Geonj.  iii.  89  ;  Serv.  ail  Aen.  x.  564  ;  Horn. 
J/jfwn.  xiii.  4  ;  Pans.  ii.  I.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events:  1.  Their  expedition  against 
Aiken*.  Theseus  hod  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  hud 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  hud  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
ftiipcrintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Mcnestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  placo  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  Mcnes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  Thts.  31,  kc. ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  pari  in  the  ejrjxxiUum  of 
the  Artfrmttui*,  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calvdouian  hunt.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Pans,  ifi.  24.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thrncian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
Btars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut.  de  Plac.  Fhilos.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec.  Quaest.  Nat.  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurius,  (Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  i.  19;  corap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496"  ; 
Justin,  xlii.  3 ;  Plin.  //.  A",  vi.  5.)  3.  Their  Ixit- 
tle  uith  the  tons  of  Aphareus.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cifpus,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  11  i- 
laeira  or  Klaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  700  ;  Schol.  ad 
l'iml.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Muesilcus,  MneBinous,  or 
Asinous  and  Castor,  by  Hilacira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis  or  Aulothns.  (Tjtetz.  ad  lycoph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  hi*  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen, and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  tli.it  of  his  bro- 
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ther*s  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Find.  Nem.  x.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  $  2  ;  Lycoph.  /.  e.)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messcne,  drove  away  the  catUo 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
iu  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Luconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently, Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed 
I  this  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
//.  ec;  Tzcta,  ad  Lyetiph.  1514  ;  Thcocrit.  xxii.  ; 
Hygin.  Fob.  80,  Fort.  Astr.  ii.  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  be  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  sou  iu 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
JL  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  thcin  among  the  stars  as  Gemini. 
(Hygin.  Fact.  Astr.  I.  c.  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Orett. 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sous  of  Apha- 
reus. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §,1.)  MuUer  {Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  viz.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
potinesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, vix,  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
x.  33.  §  3,  SB.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  btoi  attrrjpt i,  that  is  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dvaxts 
or  avaxrts.  (Plut.  Thes.  33  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelion,  V.  11.  i.  30,  iv.  5  ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin. PoeJ.Asir.l.c  ;  Kurip.7/c/en.  151 1  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  Herat.  Carm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iii.  Iri.  g  3; 
Bockh,  Krjfticut.  ad  Find.  p.  135.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  xo£  dyat)6$  and  iint6ia/xot  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (  Pind.  Ol.  iii.  08,  Nem. 
x.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance,  nnd  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  (C'ic.  de  Oral.  ii.  86  ;  Val. 
Maxim,  i.  8.  $  7. )  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (8oWa ; 
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Diet,  of  Ant.  t.v\  and  afterwards,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symbol*.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  tbe  Dios- 
curi near  Therapne  ( Pind.  Xem  x.  56  ;  Paus.  iiL 
20.  §  1 ),  at  Sparta  (Paus  iii.  13.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
J)eor.  iiu  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (PluL  Quasst.  Gr.  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  pr.  'Araxtio,  AioaKovfju^  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg  shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
in.  18.  §  8,  v.  19.  §  1 ;  CatulL  37.  2  ;  Val.  Flacc 
t.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  hare  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postumius  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  *pot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Liv.ii.  20,  42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Vilruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict.  Beg.  l/rb.  xL)  From  that  time  tho  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  u.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  c^ain 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Fomm,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  /.  c;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  $  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
UluMr.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCO'RIDES  (A«xr- 
Kovpl&nt).  1.  Of  Samoa,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name, 

A1O2K0TPIAH2  ZAMI02  EflOIHJE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  arc  fully  de- 
scribed by  Wiuckelmnnn.  ( GescJtidtfe  d.  Kn bk. 
vii.  c  4.  §  18,  bk.  xii.  c.  1.  §§  9-1 1,  AWancAr.  r. 
d.  newest.  I/ervuI.  Entdcd.  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  thein  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  44  Pompeii,"  ii.  p.  41.  t^See  also 
M,u  Iiorbun.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  s.  4  ; 
Suet.  (ki.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AlOSKOTPIAOT. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  nre 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Wiuckel- 
mann,  (Jackickt*  d.  AW.  bk.  xi.  c.  2.  §  8.)  IP.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  ( Atorl/ua),  a  priestess  of  Manttncia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  PUto,  in 
his  Symposinm  (p.20l,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  object*  of  life,  which  in 
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fact  form  the  nucleus  of  that  dialogue.  Some  cri- 
tics believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotuna  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  others  are  inclined  to 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  foundation,  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Greek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zens, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athena.  (Luciao, 
Eunuch.  7,  J  may.  18;  Max.  Tyt.  DunerU  8; 
com  p.  Hermann,  6'ese*.  a.  Sptem.  d.  I'Lu.  /'ito. 
L  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  LcU*  «.  Sciri/im  /♦/««,*, 
p.  313.)  [L.S.J 

DIOTI'MUS(A«{Tu*oi).  I.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  at  Gargara  in  the  Troad — a  bard  lot,  which 
A  rat  us,  who  appears  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  is 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  common  place 
book  (vxurro&awa  decry  imcfiara)  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (*.e.  Tlaaeaprya&eu).  Schnei- 
der would  refer  to  him  the  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
(Aniiol.  i.  p.  253;  Jacobs,  ad  loc. ;  Macroh.  SaL 
v.  20;  Steph.  By  a.  $.  v.  Tipyafa;  Fabric  BtU. 
Grate  voL  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  period  at  which  he  Uved  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Arista* 
of  Salami*,  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

S.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'HpautAsIo, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labours  of  liercuka. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Suida*  (s.  r. 
Inferos),  and  by  Michael  Apostolius,  the  By- 
zantine, iu  his  collection  of  proverbs.  (Jacobs,  Am~ 
tkoL  vol.  xiiL  p.  888;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddle* 
(ypitpot),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  itripnotopiutoe  of  Athenaeus  (x.p.448,  c) 
as  o  ireupos  ib**?,  and  lived  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  forced 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it  (  Diog.  I^ti-rt.  x.  3  ; 
Metiag.  a>l  loc.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  wiio 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pas- 
sage where  A«$ti^>s  apparently  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  OtoViMOi,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  61 1,  b.)  We  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  ii.  21),  that 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (rtWersf)  to 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  tbe  perfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  (voir*- Asia  ts»V  dyaitwry, 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stoicism 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  {Etk.  AW 
i.  7,  8.)  [E.E.J 

DIOTI'M  US  ( A«Jruuw).  Under  th  is  name  there 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Authol^y 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  250  ;  Jacobs,  L  183),  which 
seem,  however,  to  be  tbe  production*  of  different 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  Aurriu^u 
MiAipriou,  and  the  eighth  Aiot(uov  'APrjreuov  to£ 
c\ttnrtl$ovs.  This  Utter  person  would  seem  to  I* 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  lhotimu*,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(Suid.  t.  v.  'AmW^flj ;  Pseudo-Plut.  I"sf.  X  Or  a'. 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  epigrams  belong  to 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  to  le 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  refers  theta 
to   the   grammarian  Diotimus  of  Adramyttium. 
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The  epigram*  under  the  name  of  Diotimus  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Mclenger.  (Jacolis,  xiii. 
888.)  IP.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (A/on/tot),  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  (H.  iV.  xxviiL  23),  and  who  must,  there- 
fore, have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.J 

DIOTO'GENES  (Aieroyitn\s)%  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  »*pl  SaiirrrtTot^  of 
which  three  fragment*  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit.  v.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  another  fiaai- 
Act'ar,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeua  (xlviii.  Gl,  62).  I  US.] 

DIOTREPHES  (Aiorptffijr,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,  B.c.41  l,by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thuc.  iv.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes,  son  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mvcalessus.   [Diitkbpubh.]        [A.  H.  C.J 

DICTREPHES  (A«n-^«p>js),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  (oo^um)*  fyo<>(os),  born  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeandcr.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  his  pupil.  (Strah. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  6.59.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOXIPPE,  (A««{iirmf,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Prcwf.,  Fab.  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.  iL  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DIOXIPPUS  (Attitivwot ),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Said.  ».  v.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas,  (».  v. 
Kwpvtccuos)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  AyTtwopvo€t>(Ti<6t,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athcnaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e. ),  'l<rroptoypi<pot  (Ath.  L  r.),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  'to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  Greek  historians  (ds  Hist,  Graec.  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westennann),  AtafttwafoVupoi,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  ♦lArf/ryupof.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  f.,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  ruid  Photius  («.  v..  Kmpvitatos ), 
the  ^Tjfrofpoj.  (Mcincke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace  L 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOXIPPUS,  physiciun.  [DbxippusJ 

DI'PHlLUS(Aup«Ao»),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  though  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  any  where,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phormio's  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  mure,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  vii.  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'PHILUS  (AnpiAoj).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  0rj<nj/i,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  x.  83;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Xub  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  before  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Mcineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  pp.  448,  449; 
Vossius,  de  Hint.  Grarc.  p.  134,  ed.  Westermnnn.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poet*  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinopc.  (Stmb.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon.  de.  Com.  pp.  xxx.  xxxi.)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtcxau  Gnathaeiia,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  ap.  Atken.  xiii.  pp.  579,  f., 
580,  a.,  683,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant.  (Alciph.  Ep.  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  /.  c),  and  some* 
times  to  have  acted  himself.  (A then,  xiii  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  be  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xL  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke,  (Hut.  Crit.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles  :  "Ayroux  (Ath. 

ix.  p.  401,  a.,  xv.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  as- 
cribed to  Callwdrs:  'Ai*\<poi  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  x.  72  ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  'aa«»>- 
Tpw  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis:  "Afiaarpis  (Suid.  $.  e.  'A0nra/at)  :  Alpiiot- 
t^XV**  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachus  under  the  title  of  Edrovx01  °r  2rpo- 
Tiafnj»  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pvrgopolinices  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus: 
'Andyvpot  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  J  I.  i'.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  40,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20): 
'Araa^ntrot  (Ath.  xl  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt.  p.  84. 
25):  "AwKn<rrot  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.):  'AirrfdrjiT, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  *A»o- 
Anrovira,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f.  ; 
Poll.  x.  12) :  BaAavttov  (  Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d.;  AntiatU 
p.  108.  32).  BouLrtoi  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.j:  Tafias 
(Ath.  vi.  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Lne'rt. 
iL  120,  &nf>l\ov  should  lie  substituted  for  2o^iAoi>; 
see  Mcnagius,  ud  ioc  and  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  pp. 
42%  426) :  Aavafto  (Erot.  gloss.  Harpoc  p.  1 16) : 
Auuiaprivovo-a  (Ath.  iii.  p.  1 1  I.e.) :  ,E>»TaAoCrTi t 
(Antiatt  p.  1 10.  18) :  'Endrij  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Mrineke,  p.  453) : 
'EAttrrKpopovtnts  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a.)  .  'EAAtflopi- 
{ofuvoi  (AntiatU  p.  100.  12):  "Efiwopos  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  c.,  227,  e.,  vii.  p.  316,  f.;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc  np.  Bckker.  A  need.  p.  1445;  HnrpocruU 
p.  130.  22):  'Evcryifoircs  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
'Erayiauara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ea.  9o0  ;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.  ifwAos)  :  'E*iSiKa{6n*vos  (Poll. 

x.  137)  :  'EsrrpoinL.  or  more  correctly  *EiriTpoir«wi 
(Antiatt.  p.  69):  *Eir{i<An/>oj  (Poll.  x.  99)  :  Im- 
yp&pas  (Ath.  vi.  p.  2»0,  f ,  vii.  p.  291,  f. ;  Stob. 
flor.  cv.  5):  'HpaxAiji  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  "Hpws 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.)  :  tti)<raoi>os  (Stob.  Flor.  xii. 
12)  :  eWi  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.)  : 
Ki6ap&$6\  (Poll.  x.  38, 62) :  KAifyx/vpcfoi,  of  which 
the  Cusiaa  of  Plautus  in  a  translation  (/'rolny.  31): 
Aruwiat  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  f.,  conip.  iv.  j».  168,  b.) : 
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Mai^ot  (Poll.  x.  18):  Mrnparto*  (Ath.  in. 
p.  124,  d.  >:  TUuttpacral  (Ath.  x.  p.  423,  e.) : 
IlaAAcun}  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Tlapiaerot 
(Ath.  ti.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  f.,  247,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
T1«Xia3(f  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  f.) :  rit0pa&rrns  proba- 
bly for  Ti0pcut<rrnt  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  484,  e.) :  nx i 
<f.opoi  (Antiatt.  p.  101.  4  ;  and  perhaps  Eustath. 
ml  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):  HoXvwpiyfunr  (Ath.  vi. 
p.  225.  a.;  Phot.  ».  «.  ^0780101) :  Tlvppa  (Amnion. 
l)i/r.  Verb.  p.  61):  2aV<?.«  (Ath.  xL  p.  487.  a., 
xiii.  p.  590,  d.) :  JwiWt  (Poll  ix.  81 ),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2x*- 
t(a  (Etym.  Map.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
ford):  2wvowo0»^<ricorT#r,  which  was  translated 
by  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Commorient**,  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  bis  Adtlj*hL  (Te- 
rent  J'rol.  AdeipL  10;  seo  Meineke,  Menand.  ft 
Pkiltm.  Reliq.  p.  1 ) :  2&rrpo<ppM  ( Harpoc.  p.  55.  8) : 
2wwp(r,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
vi.  p.  247,  a.  c,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  t.  r.  tpt^ol  • 
Ilarpocr.  p.  182.  3):  TtA«*fos(Ath.  xiv.  p.  640,  d.): 
*pitap  (Stob.  Ftor.  cxvi.  32):  ♦iA<£J«A<poi  or  ♦«Ad- 
StK<pot  (Antiatt  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xpveox6oi 
(  Phot.  ».  v.  dmda).  There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  lie  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  tludms  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (Frol.  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Grace. 
i.  pp.  445 — 457,  iv.  pp.  375 — -430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiceia,  wrote  npon  the 
Tlieriuca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Caanubon,  ad  Ath.  vii.  c  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Home  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  lie  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinarian  games (tuc. 59), 
tho  words  u  Nostril  miscria  tu  es  Magnus,"  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ii.  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §9.)  f  P.  S.] 

M'PHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Stilpo.  (Diog.  Iiae'rt.  ii.  113J 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  sunmaned  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Ludan, 
Cnrir.  6  et  pa**im.)  [P.  S.J 

Dl'PHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  ou  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Prnef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  (A/>w/.  ad  Q.  F.  hi.  1,1,  iii.  9  )    [P.  8.] 

Dl'PHILUS  (AtyiAor).  1-  A  physician  of 
SiphnuB,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Ly*imnchus,  king  of  Thmce,  about  the 
In-ginning  of  the  third  century  b  c.  ( Athen.ii.  p.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Utp\  -rivUpt>a<ptpop.ivt»» 
to7i  HoaoSai  iced  rois  'Tyicdrovct,  u  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health*'  (Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him.  (ii.  pp.  51, 54, 55, 56,  &c.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander's  Tlmriac<i%  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be- 
fore and  the  third  century  after  Christ.   [W.  A.G.] 

DI'PHIUDAS  (A.tfp^aj),  a  Ucedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  B.  r.  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 
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the  state*  that  were  friendly  to  Sparta,  and  prose- 
cute  the  war  with  St  rut  ha*.  With  naimm  on 
loss  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  be  had 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  character.  Be 
I  therefore  soon  retrieved  the  affair*  of  Lacedvnvm, 
and,  having  captured  Tigrnnes,  the  son-in-law  of 
Strnthas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
I  large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries.  (X»  n. 
IML  iv.  8.  §§21,  22.)  Diphridas,  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Aye$.  17)  as  hein» 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaus,  then  at  Narthacium 
in  Thessalv,  and  to  desire  htm  to  advance  at  oiice 
into  Boeotia,  B.  c.  394.  (Comp.  Xrn.  //*/.'.  iv.  3. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridns.  as  it  seems  should  be 
substituted  for  Diphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.   [E.  E.] 

D1POENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (Aiw.roi  «ol 
2*vAAir),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belonged  it 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Daxdalk] 
Pausantas  says  that  they  wen*  disciples  of  Doe-la- 
lus  and,  according  to  some,  his  sons.  (ii.  15.  §  1, 
iii.  17.  §6.)  There  is  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  real  persons;  but  they  lived  near  tr^e 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalid*.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  born  in 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empitv.  atd 
before  the  reign  of  Cyras  about  the  50th  Oivm- 
pind  (b.  c  580 :  the  accession  of  Cyrus  v-.vt  in 
b.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Sicy<n, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Gn-ciin 
art.  There  they  Mere  employed  on  some  statu*-* 
of  the  gods  hut  before  these  statues  were  fim*hed, 
the  artists  complaining  of  some  wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.  The  Stcyonians  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  famine  and  drouth:, 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracb, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  Soy  His 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  tiny 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  favours. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis  H« -ni- 
cies nnd  Athena  (Plin.  //..V.  xxxvi.  4$  1),  whem* 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Amvc  uK' s. 
Pliny  adds  that  Amhrnria.  Argos  and  Clcouae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.  (§  2.)  II" 
also  says  ($$  1,  2),  that  these  artists  were  the  firvt 
who  wore  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paros.  Paus* 
nins  mentions,  as  their  works  »  statue  of  Adieus 
at  Cleonae  (/.  c),  and  at  Argos  a  group  reprmrfit- 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wives.  l.'Iarira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons  Anaxis  and  MnoM- 
noiis.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  some  f*-w 
parts  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  ivory.  (Paus. 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  mention* 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statues  *f 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  Munvchia,  at 
Sicyon.  (Pratn-p.  p.  42.  15;  com  p.  Plin.  L  c.) 
l"he  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scvllis  were  Tee- 
taeus  and  Angelion,  Lcarchus  of  Ithegium.  D  ry- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Th«-»- 
cles  who  were  all  four  Ijncedaemonians.  (Paus.  ii. 
32.  §4,  i'i-  17.  §  6,  v.  17.  §  I,  vi.  19.  §  9.)[P.S  1 

DIRCE  (A^kij),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Eycus.  Kespectirig  her  story,  see  Am l'Hlv>N,  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus  111 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  well  on 
mount  Cithavron.  (Mygin.  Fut-.  7.)  A  small  river 
mar  Thebes  likewise  received  its  name  from  hrr, 
(Paus.  ix.  25.$  3.)  [I*  S.J 
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DIVITIACUS. 

DIS,  contracted  from  Dives,  n  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic  de  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  26;  Virg.  Aen.  ri.  127  ; 
com  p.  Plcto  )  [L.  S.J 

DISA'Kl  US,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia 
(vii.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  diction.  [W.  A.  O.J 

DITALCO.  [Viriathus.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
1 89,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  hi*  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  50,  67.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  a  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  be  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
vernors. Hereupon  L.  Canulcius  Dives  was  com- 
missioned to  appoint  five  recuperatores  of  senato- 
rial! rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
bad  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
volved in  it  L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
bad  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canulcius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Cnrteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  coionia  Uocrtmorum.  (Liv. 
xlii.  28,  31,  xliii.  2,  3.)  [L.  S.J 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  a  c  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  a  c.  58,  when  J.  Coe<«ar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (/?.  G.  i. 
13 ;  comp.  Oros.  v.  15  ;  Liv.  hpit.  65.)  {L.  S.J 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero (  oVZWr.  i.4l) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  hia  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
a  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287] ;  he  had, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Cicero  (de  Di*.  I.e.).  Throughout, Caesar 
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placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  u.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  It.  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5,  14,  15.  vi.  12,  viu  39;  Plut.  Caet.  1.9;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c.)  [E.  E.  J 

DUIRPANEUS.  [Dbcbbai.us.1 

D1US  (A7o»),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon  and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  (c.  Ajnoa. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  w«pl  koAAostj*,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [L.S.] 

DIYLLUS  (A.'uXAor),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomclus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,by 
Philip  (b.  c.  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  ac. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  ac. 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casauhon's  substitution  of 
AlvMos  for  At'&tspor,  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-parties 
(ffunTwrtaicd)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  ascei»- 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
de  Herod.  MaL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.  593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  ad  Ifarpttcrat.  s.  v.  *Kpurrimv\  Wcsse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  29H,  p.  377.)  [  K.  K.) 

DIYLLUS  (AivAAos),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronxe  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  13.  $  4  ; 
AslYCX.AKim  ;  ClIIONIR.)  [P.  S.J 

DO'C1MUS,(Aokijio*),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiecas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiecas  he  united  with  At  talus  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by- Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  ac  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
mado  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  b.  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Cnria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droyscn, 
Hd/enitmuA,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Bys.  *.  r.  Aoirfpctor,  Droy- 
scn, Helleninnusy  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fall 
of  Antigonus,  [E.  H.  B.J 
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1058  DOLABELLA. 

DO'CIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  supposed 
Gracco-Koman  jurist  of  this  name  has  been  »<>me- 
time*  attributed  the  nuthorebip  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopultu  (§  49) 
To  fuKpif  Kara  arxn\un}»,  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  Michael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodiae,  was  published  by  S.  Scbardius  (Basel 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
same  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Lenn- 
clnvius  {J.  V.  R.  ii.  p.  472).  Pardessus  has  pub- 
lished some  further  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  {Collectum  dt  Maritime*,  i.  pp.  164, 
1.45—204),  and  Zachariae  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  (//is/.  Jur.  (J.  Jt  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript 
IJach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Hho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
(I  list.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  sect.  3.  §  26,  p. 
638)  ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  thnt  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardius 
and  Leuncbivius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DO  DON  (A*f$<*V),  n  son  of  Zens  by  Eumpa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  By*.  ».  r.  Awosvrn.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [  L.  S-l 

DOLABKLLA,  sometimes  written  Dolobella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  CnRNELll'8  DoLABKLLA  MAXtVt'R,  was 

consul  in  b.  c  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinns 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  B.  c.  2/9  he,  together 
with  C.  Fabrieius  and  Q.  Aemilins,  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  ambassadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  ( Eutrop.  ii.  6 ;  Floras  i.  1 3  ;  Appian, 
Sam»iL  6,  Gall.  1 1  ;  Dionya.  £iceryrf,  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  cd.  Frankfurt.)  * 

2.  Cn.  Cornrmus  Dolabblla,  was  inangn- 
rated  in  B  c  208  as  rtx  tacrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Marcius,  and  he  hrld  this  office  until  his  death 
in  n,  c.  180.    (Li v.  xxvii.  36.  xl.  42.) 

3.  L.    CoRNEMt'3   DOLABBLLA,   Will  dttmvrir 

naralia  in  B.  v.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  ServiUus,  the  pontifex  maxiruus,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  him.  Dolala-lla  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  onght  to  obey,  and  that  ho 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  w  ould  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiffs  refusing  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail 
the  Illyrians.    (Liv.  xL  42  ;  xli.  A.) 

4.  CN.   CORNBLU'R  DoLABRM.A, 
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aedile  in  8.  c.  165,  in  which  year  he  and  his  col- 
league. Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  »»f  TV- 
rence  performed  at  the  festival  of  the  MegaWia. 
In  ».  c.  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fulnn*  N»- 
bilior.  (Title  of  Tercnt.  Ifttyr.;  Suet.  ViL  71- 
ratt.  5.) 

5.  Cn.  Corn  km  rs  Dot  abxlla.  a  grandson  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Cornelius  Dotan**Ha 
who  was  put  to  death  in  B.  o.  100,  together  with 
the  tribune  Appuleins  Satunrinns,  During  the 
civil  war  between  Mariu*  and  Solla,  D'lalx-Ma 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  B.  r„  81.  when  Sulla 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  f»r  his 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a  aurcuksful  war 
against  the  Thraeians,  for  which  he  wai  rewarded 
on  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  ft.  c.  77,  how- 
ever, young  Julius  Caesar  charg»-d  hhn  -with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  hi*  province,  but  he 
was  acquitted.  (Oro*.  v.  17;  Plot.  Sulfa,  2fl, 
&c.;  Appian,  Ii.  C  t.  100;  Suet  f*W  4.  49. 
55  ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  43 ;  Aurel.  Virt.  de  fir. 
III.  78  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  9.  %  3  ;  Cie.  nt 
AW  19,  Brut.  92,  de  A  or.  ii.  14  ;  Tacit. 
dt  0,xit.  34  ;  Oellins,  xv.  28  ;*  Ascan.  in  &ncr. 
p.  29,  in  Comel.  p.  73.  ed.  OMJi.) 

6.  Cn.  CoRNKi.nra  IMi  abkiia,  was  praefm- 
urhanus,  in  a  C  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Q 
tin*  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having 
acted  on  that  occasion  nnjustly  and  against  all 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  had  Oilieia 
for  hi*  province,  and  C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaes- 
tor, and  the  notorious  Verres  his  lrgnte.  Dcb- 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob- 
beries committed  by  them,  but  shared  in  thrir 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  towards 
Verres,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  murdered,  he 
made  Verres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  mum  t-» 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aeroiffus 
Scanrus  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his  arcompfiee, 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  necessary 
information,  and  even  spoke  himself  ptib'rely 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crime*  com- 
mitted by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  the 
account  of  Dolabella^  who  was  therefore  cr*V 
demned.  He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  w'rtV 
and  children  behind  hhn  in  irrrat  poverty,  (fie. 
pro  <JuinL  2,  8 ;  u  Kerr.  i.  4,  15,  17.  29;  A*c«i. 
in  Cornel,  p.  110,  ed.  Olelli,  who  however  con- 
founds him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  CoRXKMrs  Dot.ABBM  A,  was  praetor  nf- 
banus  in  B.  v.  67  ;  if,  as  is  usually  suppowd.  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulas  Ca^- 
cina.  (Cic  ftm  Care.  8.)  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabelta  who  is  mention^} 
bv  Val  lerins  Maximus,  (viii.  1,  A  mint* far,  §  2.)  as 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  proconstL 
(Comp.  Gell.  xii.  7,  where  he  bears  the  prse- 
nomen  Cn**ius  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  Corn  em  tn  DotAMRtiA,  perbap*  a  son 
of  No.  7.  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  raen  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  about  B.  v.  7*.  and  is 
said  to  have  been  guilty,  even  m  earl v  math,  of 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  have  cos*  hhn 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  eared  bra 
with  great  ever  J  ions.  In  B.  c  51,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  the  y  ■»■»*«' 
•wff'ri,  and  the  year  following  he  accused  Appro* 
Claudius  of  having  violated  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  people.    While  this  trial  was  gning  on,  Fsbia, 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  husband.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
duct of  ber  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  assisting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  favourable  testimonies  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius ;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.     But  Cicero's 
wife  was  gained  over  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.    Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vice*  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero's  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.    App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  tbe  best  of  wliat  be  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.    In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabella  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  be  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  acts  of  tbe  same  kind.    The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
B.  c  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey's  legates,  Dolabella 
had  the  command  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  tbe  battle  of  Pharsolus,  in  which  he  hod 
taken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.  lie 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services,  or  that  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.     His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
last  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient.    He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  family  of 
Cn.  Lentulas — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lcntulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  tbe 
tribuneship.    He  was  accordingly  mode  tribune  in 
B.C  4fi  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar's  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  come 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.    His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  T rebel- 
lion, opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
struggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  bad  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  sua  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
and  Dolabella.    The  day  on  which  Dolabella 's 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Dolabella  was  defeated;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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sax  returned  to  Rome.  Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella'*  conduct,  but  be  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it  However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.  Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
as  he  hod  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthian*,  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  tbe  1  st  of  January,  a  c  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comitin  were  held, 
be  carried  his  threat  into  effect.  On  the  loth  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  tbat  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dolabella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fasces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  tieen 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  pulled  down ;  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  bim  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Torpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.  These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthian*, 
than  all  bis  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.  As  Caasius  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  close.  But  be  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Greece, 
.Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  a*  much  as  he  could  on  bis  way. 
C.  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolal>ellu  into  the  city,  hut  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.  Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Kphesus,  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither;  I  ait  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night.  Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  n.  c.  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  bo  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  Dolabella  now  began  extort- 
ing money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  tbe  means  for  securing  bis  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  R«jne,  be 
was  outlawed  and  declared  n  public  enemy.  Cns- 
sius,  who  bad  in  tho  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  bad  occupied.  The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  &  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  wbo,  after  his 
with  Tullia,  n.  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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in  hit  conduct,  that  two  yenr*  after,  Tullia  left 
him  when  she  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  loved 
his  daughter  mint  tenderly,  and  «ni  aware  of  the 
unworthy  nnd  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolabella, 
yet  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  his  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  n  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero's  fond- 
ness for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
sar's murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Dolabella  played 
the  part  of  a  republican  ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero's  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orelli,0»or».ii.p.l75,&c.;  comp.  Fabric  lit.  Cur. 
p.  91,  with  Orelli's  note:  Dion  Cass.  xli.  40,  xlii. 
29,  &c,  xliii.  SI,  xliv.  22,  51,  xlv.  IS,  xlvii.  29; 
Suet.  fin*.  36,  85  ;  Appian,  li.  C.  ii.  41, 122.  129, 
iii.  3.  7,  &c,  24,  26  ;  Liv.  Kpit.  1 13,  1 19  ;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  58,  60,  69;  PI  tit.  Anton.  9,  10,  11  ;  Caes. 
Bell.  Ale*.  65;  Oros.  vi.  18.) 

9.  P.  Cornbi.h  r  Doi.AHELi.A,  a  son  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  B.  e.  30  he  was  with 
Octavianus  nt  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror's  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Silanns.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut.  Anton.  84  ;  Fast  Cap. ; 
Vuillant,  Cbrtwl.  65.) 

10.  P.  CoRNKi.u  s  Dolahri.la,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a.  n.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas;  but  although  he 
hud  formerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
berius, yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Dlaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
niuis,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
a.  n.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
ugainst  his  own  relative,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  Arc.  66.) 

1 1.  Corn  km  i  "8  Dolaurxla,  was  sent  in  a.  n. 
70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  tbe  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  libera  carfo- 
rfia,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Oalba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Home, 
but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Puincius 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment, was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  prince ps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  ns  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interamnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  tbe  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  i. 
8«,  it  63.)  IL.S.J 

DO'LIUS,  (Aifotof),  an  aged  slave  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar- 
tying  Odysseus,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden.  [ 
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On  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  his  wanderings, 
Dolius  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  was 
rwidv  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  of 
the  suitors.  (Horn.  CM.  iv.735;  xxiv.  49S.)  [  L.  S  ) 
DOLON  (AoAaw),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  x.  314,  Ac  ; 
II y gin.  Fob.  90.)  (L.  S.) 

DOLOPS  (AoAo«»,  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had 
a  tiepulchral  monument  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Peiresiae  and  Magneaa,  which  mas  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  landed 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  584  ; 
Orph.  Arg.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  it.  525,  Ac. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  Pracf.  p.  2.)  I U  S.  J 

DOMATITES  (AojioWtih),  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic, a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is. 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  iwtx+poi.  (Paus.  iii. 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  S.} 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Roman 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  tbe  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August,  de  ( ir,  l^*, 
vii.  3,ix.  6.)  [L.  ji.J 

DOMITIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  [  Aubnubarbuk,  No.  10],  and  conse- 
quently an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  a  as 
the  wife  of  Crispus  Pastienus,  who  afterward*  de- 
serted her  aud  married  Agrippiua,  the  nmt.'ier  of 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  euemy  of  Agrippina.  After  tbe  murder 
of  bis  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  was 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  she  possessed  at  Daiae,  and  in  tbe  neigh- 


bourhood of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  built 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Am.  xiiL  19,  21  ; 
Suet.  Ner.  34  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxu  17  ;  QuiniiL  \L 
I.  $  SO,  3.  §74,  x.  1.  §  24.)  [L.S.] 

DOMI  TIA  LD'PIDA,  a  sister  of  t  o.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  [Aubnobarhih,  No.  lit},  aud 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  M.  Va- 
lerius Messalla  Barhatus,  by  whom  she  became  Uie 
mother  of  Mcssallina,  tbe  wife  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vauny 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  motiier  of  Nero. 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  their 
conduct  ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  u. 
55,  in  inducing  her  sou  to  sentence  his  aunt  to 
death.  (Tac  Ant*,  xi.  37,  Ac-.  xiL  64,  Ac.  ; 
Suet.  Oawf.  26,  AVro,  7.)  IL-  S  1 

DOMITIA  LONUI'NA,  a  daughter  of  Duiai- 
tiua  Corbulo,  was  nuirried  to  L.  Lamia  Aen  i- 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  Domi- 
tian  about  the  tinte  of  Vespasian's  accession.  Im- 
mediately after  Vespasian's  return  truro  the  cast. 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  his  other  mistre**  » 
on  an  estate  near  the  Moos  Albauus.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  n.  7  ■> 
she  bore  him  a  son.  liut  she  a  as  uzJ.iiihfuJ  t;» 
him,  aud  kept  up  an  adulterous  iuU  nruursc  » a!i 
1'aris,  an  actor.  When  this  was  d)«cvvetod,  in 
a.  D.  83,  Domilian  repudiated  her  <>o  the  .Ttmt  -i 
Ursus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  d-utcfatT 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  liecausc  be  said 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheless  con unued  h* 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Domi- 
tian, and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  again*:  !.>» 
life  ;  aa  she  was  informed  that  her  own  life  was  ia 
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vrai  murdered  in  A.  O.  96.  (Dion  (  ass.  Ixvii.  3, 
Ixvi.  3,  15  ;  Snet  Domit.  3,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Do- 
mttia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avovrta  Imp. 
Dosiit.  [L.  S.] 


DOMITIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
arntes.  (tie.  I'hil.  ii.  29  ;  Flin.  II.  N.  vii.  57  ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  uith  only  two  brunches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahbnobarbi  and  CaLVINI.  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  mcit- 
tioned  in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  { L.  S.  ] 

DOMITIA'NUS,or  with  his  full  nameT.  Kla- 
vius  Domitianus  AraraTUs,  was  the  younger  of 
Vespasian's  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.  He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  a.  d.  81  to  96.  He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a.  d.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bnd  natural  disposi- 
tion. When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Home,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabinus,  Vespasian's 
brother,  wns  murdered,  and  it  wns  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  de- 
cided. After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
ship  with  consular  power.  As  his  father  was)  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.  The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne:  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  father  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
**  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me."  Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Ccrealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebel. 


When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  hnve  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  bo  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs  ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  "he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mons 
Albanus  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtezans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A.  D.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgery  in  his  father's  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  bated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Thus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  hi  in, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead ;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  D.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  be 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
lie  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  g»»- 
vernors  of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  they  ever  were  alter- 
wards.  He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws: 
he  forluide,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  was 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after- 
wards when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  Ins 
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undertaking*  and  other  occurrences  of  the  time. 
In  A-  o.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  Against  the 
Chatti,  which  doet  not  seem  to  have  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinus 
(Strain?.  I  3),  that  he  constructed  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territory.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  German  icu  a.  In  the  same  year  Agricola, 
whoM*  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  another  person. 
[  AoatcoLA.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  on  against  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  bv  them,  and  the  eon  so- 
qnence  was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decebalus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
A.  d.  87.  [Dklkb.iM's.]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  was  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  a.  d.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  leas  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaccus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

Bnt  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacian  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  envied ;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  province*  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian 's  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colour*  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  which,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  as  sonie 


writers  do,  that  he  hated  all  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific pursuits  ;  the  cause  being  in  all  probability 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  others.  Christian 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians likewise  ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  Mitf-ring 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Partbenius,  Sigerius,  and  Enteilus,  whom  Domitian 
iu tended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife,  who  was 

his  life.  Stephanus,  a  freedman,  who  was  employed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admUswn 
to  the  emperor's  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  perusing  the  letter, 
in  which  the  conspirators'  plot  was  revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  until 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  feu,  after 
having  received  seven  wounds,  on  the  1 8th  of  Sep- 
tember, a.  d.  96.  Apolkmius  of  Tvana,  who  was 
then  at  Fphesus,  at  the  moment  Douiitian  v»a> 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  across  the 
market-place,  and  to  hare  exclaimed,  "That  is 
right,  Stephanus,  slay  the  murderer  I" 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deserve  the  nam? 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  but  three 
years  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  most  frightful 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  be 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  mtuim-m 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  for  he  possessed  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind  ;  and  although  Pliny  and 
Quintilian,  who  place  his  poetical  productions  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
works  cannot  have  been  entirely  without  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  one  part  of 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  re- 
cited their  productions,  and  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  further  instituted 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  which 
Quintilian  enjoyed  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  compa- 
ratively flourishing  condition  of  Roman  Literature 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  be  exercised  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  productions 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Aratus's 
Phaenoraena,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Ger- 
man icus.  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  anju 
menu  for  this  opinion  have  been  clearly  set  forth 
by  Rutgenius  (  For.  Led.  iii.  p,  276X  and  it  is 
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"J,  Ac,  Agrie.  39,  42,  45;  Suet 
l>ion  Ca*«.  lib.  Ixvi.  and  Ixvii.  ;  J u renal,  Satir. ; 
Quintil.  ir.  1.  §  2,  Ac  x.  I,  §  91,  Ac.;  Niebuhr, 
J^rturn  on  Roman  Hi*,  il  pp.  284-250.)  [L.8.] 
DOMTTIA'NUS,  L.  DOMITIUS.  A  few 
corns  arc  extant  in  second  bras*,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obvenc  a  laurelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 
C  I*.  DoMmr*.  DtmrmNtf*.  Auo.  ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  OcNto. 
Pom  I.  RntAlfl. ;  and  below,  tho  lettere  Alb.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  aim  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  brass,  with 
a  myed  head,  and  the  word.  AOMIT1ANOC.  CBB. 
These  pieces  have  been  H—twfly  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  by  Trebellius 
Pollio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Macriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  hi*  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  lie  the  same  with  the  Domitinnns 


put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimus,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
from  numismntical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
fore must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gal- 
lifn.  duo%  c.  2  ;  Triijini.  Tyrann.  c.  12  ;  Zosim. 
L  49  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  vi'ii.  p.  41.)  {W.  R.J 

DOMITILLA,  PLA'VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titus  Pomitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eqnes, 
StatilinisCipella,  and  afreedwomnn.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  Isitimkis,  and  was  at 
la»t  made  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 

died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Siu-t.  Vesp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 


rrtftKllHWi 
>\uifi'»t  tar 

2.  The  wife  of  Flavins  Clemens.  [Clxmbv 
T.  Fi  .wira.]  Philostratus  (  Vit.  A  potion,  viii.  25 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Pomitian.  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Pomitian,  had 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  m  cession.  Dim  C'assitis 
(lxvii.  14)  calls  her  merely  a  avyyrinjt  of  Pomitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
most  read  cftfA^to^r  instead  of  dS«A<^ofy.  It  may 
be  that  our  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian's 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanas,  the  freed  man 
sni  muravrer  oi  uomttian,  was  ner  procurator. 
(Suet.  Domit.  17;  comp.  Reimarus  ad  Di»n  Cats. 
L  c.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Afek.1 
DOMITIUS  BALBUS.  [BalbOR,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Cabcili- 
ANVS  P-  526,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CALLI'STRATUS.  [Calli- 
lATna,  p.  579,  b.J 

DOMITIUS  CELER.  [Cklkr.] 
DOMITIUS  CO'RBULO.  [CoftBUMX] 


DOMITIUS  DEXTER.  [Dbxtbb.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORUS.  [Flobus,] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [Laiiko.  ] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [MABan*.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianur.  ] 
DOMNA,  .H  "1.1  A.  daughter  of  Bassianus,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Sept  imius  Severus,  mother  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta.  grand-aunt  of  Elagahalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stem  ma  of  Cabaoai.la.)  Born  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  I  eforc  hie  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  *he  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronologers  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Caasius  as  our  sureat 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  a.  D.  1 75,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatiuin,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  cast, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitious  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pesccnnius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albiuus,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  other  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Camailla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  hia  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarce);  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinua,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  wan 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
a.  d.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Caiu*  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her 
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Macsa,  along  with  the  bones  of  Gets,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  An  ton  hies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Damna  was  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
of  Mmm,  Soaemias,  and  Mammaea,  borne  by  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domino,  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  have  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu- 
tation. (See  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3.) 

One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  brought  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  A urelins  Victor 
expressly  at  Finn  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracal  la,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius  also,  while 
Jlcrodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (i  v.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassias,  who  was  not  only  alire,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  during  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  talc  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla,  (Dion  Cast,  lxxiv.  3, 
lxxv.  15,  lxxvi.  4,  16,  IxxviL  2,  10,  18,  lxviii.  4, 
23,  24 ;  Herodian,  IT.  13,  1 6,  v.  3 ;  Spartian.  &-pi. 
See.  3,  18,  CarueaU.  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  Clod.Albin. 
3,  Motrin.  9  ;  L-unprid.  .-l/.-.r.  Ser.  5 ;  Victor,  /•.'/•••.'. 
21  ;  de  Cue*.  21  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  1 1  ;  Oros.  vii.  18  ; 
Philostret.  Fit  Sophist.  Vil.  Apollon.  i.  3  ;  Tzctxes, 
Chti.  vi.  H.  45.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  DOMNA  J  I  LIA. 

DOMNI'NUS  (  Aoau-W),  1.  A  Christian,  who 
npohtatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  nbout  A-  D.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euscb.  Hi*.  Ecd.  vi.  12; 
coin  p.  Fabric.  BiU,  lirasc  vol.  vii.  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Sy na- 
nus, and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Prod  us  the  Lycian,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
( Ilpcry/uaTcIa  Kadopruti)  rmv  5 .»-,  ua  i<  tov  I iAar u>- 
»■  »i ),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninua  himself.  (BiU, 
(iiwc  vol.  iiL  p.  171;  Dauiaec  ay.  Smid.  $.  v. 


3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  frexroentlv  m 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  Malolas.  Bentlev  thinks 
(Kp.  ad  MM.  p.  73).  that  he  was  bishop'  of  An- 
tioch, and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  .VM))  the 
chronicle  of  Malelas  extends.  ( Voss.  dr  Hvd.fwrore 
p.  435,  ed.  Weetermann;  Fabric  BibL  (Trace. 
voL  lii.  p.  171,  vii.  p.  445.)  (B.  E.] 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Graeoo- Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Justinian,  or  in 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor's  reign.  He 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  was  add  reused  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (BasiL  vii.  p.  7 1 1,  Cod. 
10,  tit.  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  commentator  opon  the- 
Gregorian,  Heruiogenian,  and  Theodosian  Codes. 
(Reix,  ad  Tkeopkilum,  pp.  1243,  1245.)  Theo- 
doras, a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  calls  him  his 
"very  learned  teacher"  (  Basil,  vi.  p.  2 17);  hot 
Zachariae  imagines  that  Domninus  could  scarcely 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  of  Theodoras, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  under  Tiberius. 
( Zachariae,  Antcdota,  p.  xlviii.)  By  Soarex  (  SatH. 
B*uU.  4  42),  Domninus  is  called  I^eo  Doominns  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  ( A  •.soman  i,  HSU. 
Jur.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  c  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nie.  C«n- 
ncnus  Papadopoli  (Praenat.  Myiituj.  pp.372,  402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtus.  is  quoted  as  having 
commented  upon  the  Novellae  Constitutiones  of 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  un  trustworthiness 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  Heim- 
lich. (Amxdata,  I  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnus  and  Domninns  are  some- 
times confounded  in  manuscript*.  They  are  formed 
from  the  word  Dominus,  and,  like  other  words 
denoting  title  (as  Patricias),  became  converted  into 
family  names.  (Menage,  A  mom.  Jwr.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  it  mentioned  bv  Libanius.  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Liban.  Ep.  iiL  277, 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  (J.  T.  G.J 

DO  M  N  US.    [  Domntj?  tn.  ] 

DOMNUS  (Ao>*ror),  is  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Basil. 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  on  this 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  author,  perhaps 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ ;  hot 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Gesius,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  whom  his  own 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  entkrd 
away.  (Said.  t.  e.  Viawi.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  account  is  given  by  St 
Ephraera  Svrus.  (Opera,  voL  L  p.  91,  ed.  Rom. 
1589,  foL)  [W.  A.  G.J 

DONA'TIUS  VALENS.  [ValbskJ 
DONA'TTS,  was  bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  in  Nu- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Majori- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  iJonatuts  derived  their  appellation.  This  was 
the  first  important  schism  which  distracted  the 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa,  proved, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  confusion, 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  steps  in  the 
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,  «re  given  in  another  article.  [Cakilia- 
ni;*.]  Condemned,  punished,  but  eventually  tole- 
rated by  Constantino,  6ercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
stant, and  favoured  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
thin  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  Catholic*  of  the  province.  The 
genius  and  perseverance  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Hon  onus  (a.  d.  414),  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  civil  magistratesv  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  fur  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disaffection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, Bt  a  luter  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.  Wo  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  roost  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.  Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  faith,  tbey  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,  and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christiana 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  ail  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  bad  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un- 
charitable spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
far,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Mnximianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 


exclusively,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hurled  perdition 


nied  or  doubted  tl 


infallibility. 


against  all  who  de- 


Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
and  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
deused  view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augua- 
tin have  been  collected  by  Til  lemon  t,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol.  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  Donatists  from  a.  d.  4U0  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  tit.  5.  [W.  R.J 

DONATUS  AF/LIUS,or,with  all  bis  titles  as 
they  are  found  in  MSS.,  Aelius  Douatus  VirClum*  \ 
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Orator  Urbis  /bouse,  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts :  1.  Art  a  JSditio  Prima,  de  Uteris,  tylkibi.-, 
pedibiis,  ct  tout* ;  '2.  Editio  Seamda,  do  veto  partibvs 
oniitoni.s ;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  JJa 
Utrbarunuo ;  IM  toloecismo;  De  ceteris  vitiit ;  De 
mctaptasmo;  De  sckemalAus ;  Dt  tropis;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santenian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Donaii  Art  Grammatiea 
iribus  libra  comprehenta.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  dimat  or  donet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumerated 
The  Donat  into  Christian  religion,  and  The  foloxcer 
to  tim  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Let  diables  edoitnt  encores  a  lemr  Donat, 
i.  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Are  Grammatiea,  we  possess 
introductions  (emrrationes)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Heautontimoruraenos  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
faces contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  pieco  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations ;  but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius,  in  his  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgian,  and  Aencid.  **  Scholia  in 
Aencida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Dotiutus,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. Tbey  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added  ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
bis  difficulties  ;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  sub- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  announces  bit  intention, 
should  a  life  already  far  advanced  be 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a 
the  person*,  placet,  herbs,  an 
the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  "Art 
cialiy  of  tbe  second  port,  **  De  octo  partibi 
tionii,"  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fancy of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  of  printer,  and  tbe 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  iu  the  collection  of  Putschius  (Gram- 
tmituxu  IjOtimte  AvHoret  Antkfuu,  ilanov.  4 to. 
160.5),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
tbe  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  that  of  ServiosMa- 
ritts  Honorntus,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1735,  1743,  1767,  1779,  1826);  and  also  in  Lin- 
demann  s  "  Corpus  Gramma ticorom  Latinorum 
Vcterum,"  vol.  i  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which'  is  believed  to 
he  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470 — 1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  foL  1 472  ;  the  third  at 
Home,  by  Sweynheym  and  P.mnarU,  fol.  1472;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zurotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
fornid  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist 

The  commentaries  upon  tbe  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  fol.  15  '5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabricius  in  the  **  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianorum."  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Hermann,  in  the  pref.  to 
his  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  advers.  Huf.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  ed.  Has.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  cccrv  p.  c. ; 
in  JSee/es.  c  i.  ;  sec  also  Lud.Schopfen,  Z3e  Terntlio 
et  Donate^  8vn,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend. 
M  Ael.  Donaii  comment.  Terent.  4to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  Beitraoe  zvr  Crieehiseken  umd  HimiteAen 
LtitvralHniesckitkU,  Leip.  1839.)  [W.  R,] 

DO'NATUS,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAUDIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearingthetitle^TiberiiClnudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianum  filiura  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita."  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  thisDonatus ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
prmmdwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  farrago  of  I 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  nnd  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
it  into  its  present  form,  by  collecting  | 
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and  combining  the* 
neous  materials. 

DONTAS(A*Wsw)«  » ! 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoeutis  and  Scvllis,  a 
fore  flourished  about  B.  c.  650.  'He 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the 
sury  of  the  Megariana  at  Olympia.  They  were  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  group  repre- 
senting the  contest  of  Heradea  with  tbe  river 
Acheloiis,  and  containing  fisrures  of  Zeus  IWaneina, 
Achelous,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares  assisting  Ache- 
loiis,  and  Athena  supporting  Heradea.  Tbe  better 
Ktatuc  w>ems,  however,  not  to  have  been  part  of 
tbe  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Medon. 
(Comp.  Paus.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Megarian  treasury,  representing  tbe 
war  of  the  gods  and  tbe  giants,  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  passage  in  Paa- 
sanias  is  not  quite  dear.  (Paus.  ri.  19.  §  9;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Intcrip.  i.  p.  47,  Ac.)  [P.  S.] 

DORCEUS  (Aopsr«vf),  a  son  of  Hippocoan, 
who  bad  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  sanctuary  was 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sebri-tn. 
(Pant.  iii.  15.  §2  )  It  is  probable  that  Dorceu* 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Dorycleu*  in  Apotlo- 
dorus  (iii.  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  is  called 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (As^nsuv),  eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
d rides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [Anaxax- 
dhidkm],  was  however  bom  after  tbe  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenea,  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  snccesaion.  He  was  ac- 
counted the  first  in  personal  qualities  of  Sparta's 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  remain 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  iu  worth, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  chum  to  tbe  throne, 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king- 
dom  elsewhere.  He  led  his  colony  first,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  Theraeans,  to  Libya:  tbe  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent ;  but 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Libyans  and  Car- 
thaginians, and  led  the  survivors  bome.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  orade,  set  forth  to  fnand 
a  Heradeia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  be  tbe 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  reserved 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  come  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  passage  thither- 
ward, along  the  Italian  coast,  he  found  tbe  people 
of  Groton  preparing  (a.  c.  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (Muller, 
Dor.  bk.  x.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  expedition, 
and  received,  after  the  fell  of  tbe  dty,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  the 
Crathis.  Such  was  tbe  story  given  to  Herodotus 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarite*,  who  were  his 
fellow-  citixens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
(  rotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Cafhaa,  the 
Klenn  prophet,  had  received  from  thi*m  various  re- 
wards, still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posteritr,  in  re- 
turn of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  'the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieus.  This,  however,  if 
Dorieos  was  bent  on  his  Ski  ban  colony,  is  quite 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  course  to 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  bis  Hera- 
deia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  his  brother  Spartans 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [  EffcTLuofc  J, 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  Egestaeans,  and. 
as  it  seems,  the  Carthaginians,    He  left 
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behind  biio  a  son,  Eurvaiiax,  who  accompanied  his  I 
coos  in  Paucanias  in  the  campaign  (b.  c  479) 
against  Mardonius.  Why  this  son  did  not  succeed 
rather  than  Leonidas,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  dear;  M tiller  suggests,  comparing  Plut. 
At/is,  c  II,  that  a  Heracleid,  leaving  hit  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  loot  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod, 
v.  41—66;  ix.  10,  53,  55;  Diod.  iv.  23;  Paus. 
iii.  1 6.  4  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (AwfM«vf),  the  son  of  Diagoras 
[Diauoraa],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  family,  the   Eratids  of  Ialysus,  in 
Rhodes,    He  was  victor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
80th,  B.  c  432,  4*28  and  4*24,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  8);  at  the 
Ncmcan  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.    He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurians,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  4*24  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  country.  (Paus.  vi.  7.)    The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  IhU.  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Tliurii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cuidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc,  viii.  35.)    He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc.  viii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  ( a.  c  4 1 1 .) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  raised  bis  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Thurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  dying  to  an  altar.    (Thuc  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.   (Diod.  xiii.  38.)     Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body ;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teuni.     Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:   it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  Jfcfl.  i.  1.  $  2  ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  B.  c  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:   but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
uuder  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.   (Xen.  tliUL  i.  5.  $  19.)  Pausa- 
nias,  (/.  c.,)  on  the  autliority  of  AndroUoo,  farther 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seized  and  put  to  death.  [A.  H.  C.J 
DORIEUS  (AwpistSs),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenacus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
AntiL  ii.  63;  Jacobs,  u.  62.)     Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 
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DORILLUS  (A*>i*Aof)  or  DOR  I  ALL  US 
(AopkAAos),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid.,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  v.  Aopi'aAAos  ;  Aristoph.  Leutn.  Fr.  336,  Dindorf, 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Ham.  v.  519;  Fabric.  BM. 
Gnue.  ii.  p.  297.)  [P.  S.) 

DORl'MACHUS  (Aoptfrnx")*  Ie*«  properly 
DORY'MACHUS  (*optuaXos),    a  native  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicostratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  a.  a  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Mcsseoian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  bad  a 
league  of  sy/upolity^  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  affairs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  his 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.    A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mes- 
senions,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messenians,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  lie  did  not  forget, 
and  be  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Mease- 
nia.    This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man   Scopas,  who  administered    the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('AwokKittoi  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  xxxv.  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaeaus,  Acarnanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  B.  c  2*20,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scofvis,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  u.]    He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidas,  the  IUyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  C  lei  tor, — and  he  was  oue  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  B.C.  219.     In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Epeirus,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodona.     Ina.c.218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Palus,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leon tius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Tbermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it,    Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  aa 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  b.  c.  211,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  b.  c.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.    In  B.c.  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were  severely  burdened.     In  a.  c  198 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-13, 16-19,57,68, 
67,  77 ;  v.  L  3,  4-9.  11,  17;  ix.  42;  xiii.  1;  xviii. 
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37 ;  xx.  1 ;  Fragm.  I  fist.  68 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  24 ;  Brand- 
stater.  Grack.  da  Aetal.  Landry  p.  342,  &c)  [  E.  £.] 
DO'RiON  (Awpfwr).  1.  A  critic  and  gramma- 
rian  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sard  is, 
end  wasi  a  friend  of  Dionvsius  of  Miletus  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philo.tr.  Fit.  Soph.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Sua*.  2,  ConJrov.  i.  8.  iv.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaeui,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  it  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli- 
cacy— fish.  His  profession  and  bis  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  tbe  name  Aos-o&xfwirnnff,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  tbe  comic  poet  Mnvsimachus,  in 
hi*  play  of  "PlnUp."  (Ap.  Athrn.  viii.  p.  338,  b.; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  toI.  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Much  on,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (▼iii.  p.  337,  c.  ;  Casaub.  ad 
hie.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  tbe  court 
of  Nicocreon  of  Salamis  (A then.  viii.  p.  337,  t), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  favour  also'with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chneroncia,  in  n.  c.  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  U8,  b., 
rii.  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  f.,  304,  f., 
306,  f.,  309,  f„  812,  d.,  315,  b„  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,  f,  327,  f.,  x.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  r««p7ut<Jr,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  ffwrij  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.J 

DORIS  (Aopfr),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis  *nd  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §2;  HeBiod.  Theop.  240,  kc. ; 
Ov.  Met.  ii.  269.)  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Virg.  Ectog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Horn.  //.  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.J 

DORIS  (Aol/Mr),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  tbe  younger 
Dionysiu*.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut  /no*,  3)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
Innicnted  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian. 
adv.  MoH.  $  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

DORO*THEUS  (A«©J0*ot).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Al.ax- 
anurr  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.276) 
quotes  the  sixth  Wk.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheus  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (2u*c*- 
Anf«f),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobncns  (Flor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolus (Proverb,  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (*Ito- 
A<k<{),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Parall.  Min.  20 ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  I'rotrvpt.  p.  12);  Uaviiicrrf^  of  which 
Ch'inons  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book  ;  and  lastly,  VlfTaitop<pw<j  *ny  which 
is  referred  to  hy  Plutarch.  (FaraU.  Min.  25.; 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athenaeus  who  quotes  tbe  108th 
hook  of  a  work  of  his  entitled  A<£«sr  trv*aryiey&. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  4 10,  xl  p.  481,  xiv.  p. 
658 ;  comp.  Scbol.  ad  Horn.  IL  ix.  90,  x.  252 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL  xxiii.  230.  p.  1-97.^  Th»s 
work  may  be  tbe  same  as  the  one  srcpl  re»r  (irwi 
tl(n)t*irwr  A*'(«w  card  <rro<xc*or  (Phot.  BH.  C+d. 
156),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  chapter  or 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  his 
bore  the  title  sr«pl  *Arr<t>tVoi»T  *ol  irtpl  r^f  inpd 
vtatrepois  tcwfAiKois  parrvris.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  C62.) 

3.  Of  Athkns,  is  mentioned  among  the  authors 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (//.A*.  Elench.  lib.  xii.  and  xiii.) 

4.  A  Ciialdakan,  is  mentioned  as  tbe  author 
of  a  work  wtpi  AitW  by  Plutarch  (de  Ft  urn.  23), 
who  quotes  tbe  secoud  book  of  it.  He  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  referred  to  by  Pliny 
(//.  A',  xx  iL  22),  though  the  latter  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  Martianople,  lived  about  a.  n. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestorius.  He  was  so  vio- 
lent in  his  opinions  that  shortly  before  tbe  synod 
of  Ephesus,  be  declared  that  any  man  who  believrd 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  part 
iu  the  synod  of  Epbesus,  which  deposed  him  on 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  tbe  correctness  of  tbe 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  be'id 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  from  bra 
see.  When  Saturninus  was  a  pointed  his  succes- 
sor, a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martianople  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Cacsareia  in  Cappadocia.  There 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  Lupus.  (Epistol.  Epkrsi*ar+  No.  4 fx, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  HisL  Lit.  L  p.  328.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Pax.rkti.nb,  lived  aboat 
a.  n.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  during  an 
illness  which  lasted  for  several  yean.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwards  been  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wrote 
a  work,  in  three  books  on  obscure  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mere 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  tbe 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  HisL  L*L  L  p. 
444  ;  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  Sioon,  was  the  author  of  astrological 
poems  (dvoT<A«V/40Ta),  of  which  a  few  fragment* 
are  still  extant.  They  are  collected  in  1  linnet 
Catalog.  Cod.  MSS.  Btbliotk.  Mat.  i.  p.  224,  and 
in  Cramer's  Anecdota^  iii.  pp.  167,  185.  Maniliua, 
among  tbe  Romans  and  several  Arab  writers  on 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  use  of  tbete 
Apotelt'-smata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  tbe  Ci 

8.  Of  Tyrb,  has  been  frequently 
with  Dorotheus  ft  presbyter  of  Antioch  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  bv  Enaebiti*. 
(//.  R.  vii.  32.)  He  must  further  be  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheas  who  was  likewise  a  con- 
temporary of  Diocletian.  (Kuseb.  //.  E.  viii. 

Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flourished  about 
a.  D.  303.  to  have  suffered  much  from  tbe  persms- 
tions  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  sent  into 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  be  returned 
to  his  see,  in  which  be  seems  to  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose  emissa- 
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ries  he  was  seized  and  pnt  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
1 07  year*.  Thin  account,  however,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  occurs  only  in 
an  anonym ou»  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
rate! in  the  Martyrologia.  Dorotheas  is  further 
said  to  have  written  several  theological  works  and 
we  still  posses*,  under  his  name,  n  **  Synopsis  dc 
Vita  et  Mortc  Prophetarum,  Apostolomm  et  Dis- 
cipuloram  Domini,"  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  IiiUiath.  Patrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  (Hint.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  &c),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
**  Monumcnta  Variorum  de  Mosis,  Prophetarum  et 
Apostolorum  Vita,"  1714,  Cvo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  account*,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  i.  p.  115,  fic.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (bUJ.  firaee. 
vii.  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.J 

DOROTHEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quaest- 
orian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  Taut.  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Triboninn  and 
Theophilns,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
(  Prooem.  Inst.  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omttem,  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  d. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinns, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement.    (Const  Oirdi.  §2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Sua  rex,  Nitlii.  basil. 
$  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to*  the  Novclls  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat.  Bias  tares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  St/ntaijma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  bis 
Synodieo*.  Fabrotus  ( bant.  vi.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
assert*  without  ground,  **  Dorotheas  scrips) t  to 
wAoSret  i.  e.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorotheas  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  Basil,  cd.  Fabrot.  iv.  pp.  336, 
337, 338,  and  Basil,  ed.  Heimbach,  L  pp.  623,  763  ; 
ti.  p.  13B. 

Dorothens  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. (Basil,  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (Hist. 
Jur.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  t>30)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Index  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.    {Ad  Snare*.  AYrf.  Boh.  p.  71,  n.  t.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
bv  Fabricius:  (Bib/.  (Jr.  xii.  p.  444:)  iii.  212, 
2*65;  iv.  336,  337,338,  360,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  iiKU,  381,  383,  304, 385,  398,  399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,  2b0,  290, 
325,  410,  414.  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49,  259,  273 ; 
vii.  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  i  tia«api-rns  in  basil,  iii.  212. 
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Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  nourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (Pramot.  Mtts- 
tag.  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chvis  on  the  title  de  testibus  in  the  Gjm/muiium 
IjCijnm  Istutis  et  Comlantini.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOROTHEUS  (Aw/^flsoj)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Tiro^xiifiaTo,  (jout- 
mentarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Trallianus 
(D«  MiraL  c  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  IMiny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Helius,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  (De  AntiL  il  14  ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183,  1 87.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian,  and  also  in  deacon's  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  Isidorus  Peluaiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
arc  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (Isid.  Pelus. 
Ej«st.  v.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1 638.)       [  W.  A.  G. ] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles,  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  §  15  ;  Apulbs.)         [P.  S.J 

DORPANEUS.  [Dbckbalus.] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabii's  Donso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (u.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinnl  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  thing* 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's 
posts,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  v.  46,  52 ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  29,  cd.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Floras  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  wus 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pinn,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Ca&sius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  iu  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Celt.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dor**),  sou  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  c  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camcrinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  vii.  28 ;  Diod.  xvL  66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dors*i  Licjnuh,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  273  with  C.  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paestura,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphu*  to  Rome.  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Awfos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Ilellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orsei's,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Laodocus  and  Polypoite*  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  6), 
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whereas  Servius  (ad  Am,  ii.  27)  call*  htm  a  son 
of  Poseidon.    He  is  said  to  have  assembled  the 

people  which  derived  its  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rians) around  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
nassus. (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Herod,  i.  56,  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor.  i.  1.  $  1.)  II-  S.] 

DORY0LEIDAS  (AopvuKtOas),  a  Lacedae- 
monian statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Hera  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipocnns 
and  Scyllis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  B.  c. 
650.  (Paus.  v.  17.  $  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (AopwrAo*),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Horn.  IU  xi.  489;  Virg. 
Atm.  v.  620.)  fL.  S  ] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Ov.  Met.  v.  130,  xii.  380.)      [L.  S.J 

DORYLA'US  (AopifXoot).  1.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  who  conducted  an  army  of  80.000 
men  into  Greece  in  b.  c.  86  to  assist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Milhr.  17, 
49  ;  Plut.  Sail.  20  ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotarus.  (Cic  pro  Dcio- 
tar.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS(Aopwpo>«),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  favourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  a.  d. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiv.  65;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DOSI'ADAS  (Aa«nd8aj),  of  Rhodes,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  arc  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  AsxruiSa  fittpii.  (Brunck,  Anal. 
i.  412;  Jacobs,  i.  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (Leriph,  25.) 
l)n»inda*  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
**Egg  of  Simmias'*  is  ascribed.  [BaaaNTiNua] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric 
im.  Grate,  iii.  810—812;  Jacobs,  Antk.  Grate. 
vil  pp.  21 1  —224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)    [P.  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Aawifeos),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned  :  1.  SursAurd, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  ( Plut  Parall. 
Miit.  19.)  2.  Aufaurd,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall.  Mia.  30.)  3.  'Ira> 
Ai«d  (ibid.  83,  84,  37,  40),  and  4.  n#A<nrtt«i. 
( I  bid.  33  ;  Stcph.  Byx.  m.  v.  Awpior.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

DOSITHEUS  (AawMtoi),  of  Colonus,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eteris  of  Eudoxus ;  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  a.  c.  200.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Grace,  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  DeM.] 

DOSITHEUS,  sumamed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  MauWTXR,  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Sevens  and  Ant  Cara- 
cal liu,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  'Eppn- 
vdnara,  where  he  states  that  be  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus 
and  A  pros,  which  occurred  a.  p.  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  manu- 
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scripts,  a  work  entitled  "Lpu^vtvujeera.  divided  into 
three  books.   Part*  of  it  bare  never  been  published, 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  published  ;  for  all  that  is 
the  author's  own  is  worthless,  ill-expressed,  nnd 
disfigured  by  excessive  boastfulness.    The  first 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
written  in  I.atin,  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.     The  second   book  consists   chiefly  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossaries,  Greek- Latin 
and  Latin-Greek.     The  glossaries  were  publish- 
ed by  H.  Stephanas,  foL  1573,  and  have  since 
been  several  times  reprinted.     The  third  book 
contains  translations  from   Ij&tin   authors  into 
Greek,  and  rice  nrrsd,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being 
placed  on  opposite  columns.     From  tbe  extracts 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  work  deserves  atten- 
tion.   It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  chapters  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  IMri  Iladriam  Semta* 
tiae  et  Epittalae,  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point  bis  answers 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  la  w  concerni  ng  parricide.  The  la* 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  his  father  to  be 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  npc,  and  to  be  thrown  into  tbe  near- 
est sea  or  river.      Reinesius  (Drfna.  Variar. 
Ttcti.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  fir»t  intro- 
duced by  Constantine,  a.  d.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit  17), 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment  or  with  the  date 
when  Dositheus  lived,  as  collected  from  bis  own 
testimony.    The  Drrt  Hadriani  Srntentutt-  et  Fpir- 
tola*  were  first  published  by  Goldastus,  8vn,  1601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabricius.  ( B9A.  Graeru  xiL 
pp.  514 — 554,  edit  1724.)    The  same  work  baa 
been  edited  by  Schulting.  in  his  Jirrifprudentia 
AntrjHstiniawk,  and  by  Bdcking  in  the  Bona 
Corpus  Juris  Homani  Antejustiniaxi.    2.  Thf  se- 
cond chapter  contains  eighteen  fables  of  A~r>p. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  u«ualry  entitled, 
after  Pithoeua,  Frajmentum  Brtjularum,  or,  after 
Roever,  Fragmeutum  veteris  jorvronntlti  de  ja  <-t» 
*peeiebu*  ct  de'  manumisnnnilms.    Of  this,  the  Latin 
text  alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoeus,  4to, 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Colla- 
tio  Legum   Mosaicarura   et   Romanaruin.  Tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  published  by 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat  1739.     The  Latin  text 
appears  in  the  Jurup.  Anfrj**t.  of  Schulting:.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Beck.  n»t, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jus  Civile  Antrjustrnianeum,  and  by  Boeek- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Cbrp.  Jur.  Bom.  Anteyujt.  There 
are  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cuja«(f  #4- 
wre.  xiii.  31),  and  by  Valckenar  (Miscell.  fjuWrr. 
x.  p.  108).    It  has  also  been  lewrnedlv  critic«.-d  hr 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  IHvrrtcdio  CWirw  de 
Frattmeuto  Juris  Bomani  Dontteoao,  Lips.  1819, 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  his  Vemtek  SAer  /MvtiA.-a*, 
4to,  Berlin,  1837.    This  fragment  which  has 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  contains 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  Jut  into  dnle, 
naturals,  and  am  Hum,  tbe  division  of  persons  into 
free  born  and  freedmen,  and  tbe  law  of  manumis- 
sions.   It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbe  Greek  text 
has  been  translated  from  a  tatin  original.  Schil- 
ling, ngainst  tbe  probable  inference  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
compilation,  by  Dositheus,  from  several  jurist*, 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  by  Zimmcm  {R.  B. 
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G.  i.  |  7).    The  fragment  resembles  the  commence- 
ment of  elementary  legal  works,  as  those  of  Ul- 
pian  and  Gain*,   with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  petty  gram- 
marian would  have  employed  himself  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.    By  Cujaa  and  other*,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  some 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  rather  earlier  date.    It  is 
however,  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the  author 
quotes  Neratius  Priscus  and  Julianus.     As  Dori- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  liegmlae,  it  is  supposed 
by  I-achraann,  who  supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  arguments,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
J'auU  Hegularum  Libri  vii.     The  Latin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
retranslation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.    Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  enigma.    lie  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  re- trans W 
tion  into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  originnl  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  uuder  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.    Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lir'nnann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  out  of 
the  disjointed  l.atin,  to  restore  the  original.  4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Genealogia  of  Hyginus,  which  were  first 
published  by  Augustinus  van  Staveren.     5.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which   wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer's 
Iliad.    6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.    The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Bocking,  16  mo. 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.G.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Aotriflfoi),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetius  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Serra.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae, which  is  called  uvaUie  ceWwr,"  and  which 
is  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  his  Anti- 
dotarium.  (Sect.  xli.  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paul  us  Aegineta. 
(De  He  Med.  vii.  1 1,  p.  660.)         [W.  A.  G-1 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,or  DORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  AeharUtio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  his  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

**  Hospes  resiste  et  sophiam  Dosenni  lege." 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dot- 
sennus,  whom   ho   believes  to  have  composed 
palliata*,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Maccktu)  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellane  farces.    (Hor.  Kpitt.  ii. 
1.  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  .MSS.  have  Dor- 
ten**  l  PHn.  //.  N.  xiv.  15;  Senec.  EpiaL  89; 
MxxnV.dtFobuU,  AUllan.  pp.28, 35, 122.)  [W.R.] 
DOSSE'NCS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer.     A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  given  below,  containing  on  the  ob- 
a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  qua- 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 
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DOT  IS  (A«*t1»),  a  daughter  of  Elatns  or  Aste- 
rius,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotinn 
plain,  in  Thcssaly,  was  beUeved  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  tho  mother  of  Phlegyns,  by 
Ares.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  where  in  some  editions 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xpv<rt]s,  instead  of  Asrrl- 
8ot;  Steph.  Hv«.  s.  e.  Atiriov.)  [L.  S.) 

DO X  A ' P AT E  R ,  G  R EGO' R I  US,  a  Oraeco-Ho- 
man  jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (/Aut/.  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
the  Gregorius  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  vii.  p.  607. 

Montfuueon  {Palatograph,  Graee^  lib.  i.  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  p.  302  ;  Diar.  Hal.  p.  217 ;  WW. 
AtSSt.  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxnpater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomophylnx 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes  Comnenns,  who  reigned  a.  n. 
1118—1143.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  f  /  Snare*  Notit.  Iia*U.  p.  139,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxnpater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fabricius  (HiU.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c.  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nonwcnnon  to  Doxnpater  Niltis, 
who,  under  Rogcrius,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  n.  1 1 4  8, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  quinuve  I'atriarchalihua  S.  ./,/-••., 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  I  ana 
Sacra,  i.  p.  211.  Fabricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapatcr  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapatcr  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Papadopoli  (Praenoi.  Afvttag. 
p.  372),  speaks  of  a  Dnxapnter,  Snccllarius,  as  the 
last  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  cttes  his  scholia  upon 
the  Novclls  of  Isnacus  Angelas,  who  reigned  a.  n. 
1185—1195.  (Heimbach,  <U  Basil.  Oriyin.  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  O.l 

DOXI'PATER  (Aotlwarpot),  or  DOXC/PA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensivo 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  ngnin  by  Wall 
in  his  Rhetore*  Graeci%  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  title  'Qpi?<iai*if,A<p06viov,  and  is  extremely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  l.o 
derived  from  earlier  commentators  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipater.  It  it  entitled  Tipo- 
rqi  ^irropisrijj,  and,  as  its  author  men- 
tions the  emperor  Michael  Calaphntes,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Biblioth.  (hulin.  p.  590,  Ac  ;  in  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grate,  ix.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Walx,  lihetar.  Grace,  vol.  vi.  (Wala,  Proleyotn.  atl 
voL  n.  p.  it.,  and  roL  vi.  p.  xi.)  [  I,.  8.J 
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DRACON  (ApdVwr),  the  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  law*  at  Athena,  which  were  called 
bttrfiol,  as  distinguished  from  the  v6u\ot  of  Solon. 
(Andoc.  de  Aftpt.  p.  1 1  ;  Ael.  V.  II.  viii.  10  ;  Pe- 
rizon.  <*/  tor.;  Menag.  ad  Diofl.  IjurL  i.  53.)  In 
thta  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  reran rks  of  Herodicus  and  Demades,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(S^awr),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  be  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
Rket.  ii.  23.  §  29;  Plut.  S<J.  17;  GelL  xi.  18; 
Fabric.  BiU.  (iraee.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pot.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gottling,  ad 
toe.)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Acschines  (e.  Timarch.  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  thetn  for  the  education  of  the 
citizens  from  their  earliest  years ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii.  125)  he  made  the  Ephetne  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  Opx***  /SoenAfur  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
(a.1  Fahrir.  I.  c.\  Schumann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
{l'ol.  Ant.  $  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  eita- 
bluhed  the  Ephctae,  taking  away  the  cognizance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus ;  while 
Miiller  thinks  (Eumen.  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (b.  c. 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
((Jell,  i.e.;  Plut.  Sol.  I.e.);  but  Andocidcs  tells  us 
(/.r.),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
indicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Drucon's  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act.  (Lys.  de  Coed.  Krat. 
p.  94  ;  Pnus.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  ap.  Aiken,  xiii.  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (e.  Timucr.  p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pausanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  out  of  tho  country. 
(Paus.  vi.  11;  So  id.  *.  v.  Niswv.)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  numWr  of  huts  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid.  ».  re.  Apdxwv,  tttpiaytipifuvw ;  Knster, 
ud  Suid.  $.  v.  'Axpo'Spva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (u.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account  C.  F.  Hermann 
(I.e.)  and  Thirlwall  (Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
tho  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 
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had  given  rise  to  them.    This  theory  certainly 
gets  rid  of  what  Thirlwall  considers  the  difficult*- 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  could  so  confound 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (a*  we 
may  add)  he  could  fall  into  the  error  of  making 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  punishment,  as  hi*  own 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  he  did.    Yet  the  former  of  these  errors 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (Aristot. 
Etk.  Nic  vl  1 3.  §  6)  ;  while  the  latter  has  actu- 
ally been  held  in  modern  times,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  if,  with 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instruments  for  ap- 
|>ensing  the  anger  of  the  gods.    And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactments 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  surely  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in  England)  to 
impunitr.  (E.  E.] 

DRACON  ( A/xdrw),  an  Achaean  of  Pellen*,  to 
whom  Dercyllidas  (b.  c  398)  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of*  Atarneus,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  re- 
duced after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Dracon 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  targeteera,  and  acted  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mvsia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §11  ;  Isocr.  /W«.  p. 
70.  d.)  [E.E.] 

DRACON  (Apdiewr).  1.  A  musician  of  Athens, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  PLito 
in  music.  (PlutoV.1/*..  17;  Oiyrapiod.  VtL  PUt) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (w«*>J  ^pw)  is 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Godfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3.  Of  Corcyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  r*p\  xldmr 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Casanbon 
(ad  /or.)  proposes  wtpi  dest*  as  a  conjecture.  ( E.  E.] 

DRACON  (ApScww)  I.,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  b.  c  He  was  the  ton  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  The*. sains,  and  the  father  of  Hippocrates 
commonly  col  ted  IV.  (Jo.  Tzetxes,  Chil.  vii.  Hi»t 
155,  in  Fabric.  BiU.  GVnero,  voL  xii.  p.  682.  ed. 
vet  ;  Suid.  s.  r.  'IwwoKpdrns ;  Galen,  De  Ihfficnli. 
Rrspir.  ii.  8,  vol  vii.  p.  854  ;  Comment,  in  Hipjxrr. 
**  lie  //minor."  L  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5;  Comment  in 
llippoer.  **  rraetlict.  ii.  52,  voL  xvi.  p.  625  ; 
Comment  in  llippoer.  **  De  \af.  Horn.'"  ii.  1,  voL 
xv.  p.  1 1 1  ;  Thessnli,  Orat.  ad  Arum,  and  Sorani 
Viia  f/ipporr.  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  voL  iii.  pp.  842, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r. 
ApdVwr),  the  son  of  Thcssalus.  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocrates  IV.). 
If  this  be  correct  he  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  brother  of  Gorgias 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  (».  r.  Ap4nmtm) 
to  hare  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  th* 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  the  fourth  century  a  c 

There  is.  however,  certainly  some  confusion  in 
Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistaki-s 
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may  be  his  making  Drncon  I.  and  Dracon  Hi  two 
distinct  persona,  bv  coiling  Dracon  II.  theorum/tow, 
instead  of  the  »o«,  of  Hippocrates  II.  [W.A.O.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (Apcuforr/^,,),  ono  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  404. 
(Xen.  HtU.  ii  S.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probability 
the  some  whom  Lysias  mention*  (c  Erat.  p.  126), 
as  having  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenian*  were  to  be  go- 
verned under  their  new  rulers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  court*  of  justice.  (  Vesp.  157;  Schol. 
ad  /oc,  eomp.  438.)  [E.  EL] 

DRACOWIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
wns  a  Spanish  pre»hyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  x.  D.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  Ifexacmtron,  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  ]  98  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus :  rt  Dmcontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  versibus  Hcxne'meron  creattonis 
miindi  et  lucnlentcr,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,"  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  /«cu/e»rer, 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  (Adcert.  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  Tt  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marius 
Victor, at  Paris,  8vo.  1560  ;  in  the  "Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,"  edited  byG.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4to.  15(14;  with  the  notes  of  Weitzius,  Franc 
8vo.  1610;  in  the  "Magna  Bihliotheca  Patrum," 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  1  ;  and  in  the  "  Bih- 
liotheca Patrum,"  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirniond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond's  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince  ;  and  in  p.  903  wo  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  u  Bihliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,"  Lugdun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  hare  appeared 
by  F.  ArcvaluB,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carpjiovius,  Helmst.  8vo.  1794. 
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(Isidorus,  de  Scrip.  Ecel.  c.  24  ;  Honorius,  de 
Scrip.  Eccfc*.  lib.  iii.  c  28  ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip. 
Ecdrs.  c.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
Bib/iotkeca  Ecdenastio*  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dmcontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confonnded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sins  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  tho  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
frio^os  and  davfuurr6% ;  nor  with  tho  Dracontius, 
bishop  of  Pcrgaraus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Soro- 
njenus.  [YV.  RJ 

DRKPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  tho  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  44  Duodecira 
Panegyrici  vetcres,"  tho  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  tho  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age, and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  ulso  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Conirpu.s.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamkrtini's]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumk- 
nrs]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Kazarins,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  tho 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mnmertinus  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausto,  the  daughter  of  Mnxiroianua  (a.  d.  307), 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  well- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  cose  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  particular  individual*  which  it  not  to  be  obtained  I 
elsewhere,  and  from  tho  style  we  can  draw  wmt 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  lias  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worth  leu. 

Latin  t's  Pacatus  Drbpanic8  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donius,  the  friend  of  Ausoniux,  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant. 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  congratu- 
late Theodosiua  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
M axioms,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
■lands  hut  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  it*  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  (lowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  far  the  merits  of  D  re  pan  i  us 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Auson.  Praef.  Epiaramnu  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  ns  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Floras  Drejximus, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  the  Panegyrici  Ye  teres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Pctronius  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac  Anliquariua. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4  to-,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Sckwarsiun,  4to.,  Vcn.  17-28;  of  Jaiyrus,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  2  torn.  8vo ,  Noremberg.  1 779  ;  and  of 
Arntzeniu*\  which  exclude*  Drepnnius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  torn.  4 to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhea.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12rao.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  44  XIV  Panegyrici 
Veterea,"  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodiua. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  O.  Walch,  Disterlatio 
d*  Paniayricu  velernm,  4 to -,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  O. 
Moerlin,  de  Paneayrici*  teierum  programmer,  4 to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Centura  XII  Pan* 
pvricorum  veierum,  in  his  Optuada  A  cade  mica,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  ApoUin.  Eput.  viii.  12  ;  comp.  Paneayr. 


I  cc.  2  and  24  ;  Auson.  Praef.  Epijramnx^  Lml. 
Sept.  Sap*,  Technrqxirav  ,  C'ramattcamatt^  Idyll,  vs.; 
Symmach.  Eput.  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69  )  [W.  R-] 

DRI'MACUS  (AptVojtaf ),  a  fabulous  leader  of 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  purchased  slaves  for 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods  for  many 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  destruc- 
tive inroads  into  the  possessions  of  their  former 
masters.  After  a  long  and  useless  warfare,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimacus,  the 
brave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slaves  who  pat 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimacus  now  received 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  run  away 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had  experienced. 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  offered  a  prise  for  hi* 
head.  The  noble  slave-leader,  on  hearing  this 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  u  I  am  old  and  weary  of 
life ;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  all  men,  are 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  Therefore  take 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
prize  for  it."  This  was  done  accordingly;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacus  the  disturbances 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  ever;  and 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  be  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroum.  which  they 
called  the  heroum  of  the  ijpsw  dhttssffc  The 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  booty ; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  outrage, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  265.)       [L.  S  ] 

DRIMO  (A/k,uw),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMEUS  (Apou(vs).  1.  Of  Mantineta,  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  games  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  75.  (Pans.  vi.  6. 
§2,11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Strmphalus  twice  won  the  prize  at  Olynv 
pia  in  the  dolichos  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  also  gained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Nemean 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  There 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pythagoras  (Paus.  vi  7.  §  3;  Plin.  //. 
A',  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  [L.S] 

DROMICHAETES  (Apo/ux^Tut).  l.Aking 
of  the  Oetae,  contemporary  with  Lysimacbus  king 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  victory 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Agathoclcs  the  son  of  Lysimacbus  bat 
sent  him  back  to  his  father  without  ransom,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lysimachus.  The  latter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  of  Dro- 
michaetca  in  person,  with  a  large  army  ;  but  soon 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  was  ulti- 
mately taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  force  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  style, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimachus 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  restoring 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  (Jetae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  £jr,  /Vtresc  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wess.,  Kxc.  Vatic,  xxi.  p.  49,  ed.  Dind. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  PluU  Demetr.  39,  52 ; 
Polyaen.  vii.  25  ;  Memnon.  c  5,  ed.  Orell. )  Pau- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysimachus  him- 
self escaped,  but  his  son  Agathoclcs  having  fallen 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  wai  compelled  to  I 
pure  hate  hi»  liberation  by  concluding  a  treaty  on 
the  term*  already  mentioned.  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominion*  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  hare  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian*,  and 
hia  aubjects  arc  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as  both 
numerous  and  warlike.  (Paut  /.  e.  ;  Strab.  vii. 
304,  305  ;  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Sckn/im,  p.  379 ; 
yaen,  Nachfblg.  Alex.  p.  589.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Getae)  in  the  service  of  Antio- 
chtts  II.    (Polyaen.  iv.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  general*  of  Mithridatea,  prokiblv 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
puin.  Mrikr.  32,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES(Aw«McA«Sfls)  of  Sphetttu, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcete*.  (Plut  Vemttr.  13,  14,  Praeetpt.  Polit. 
p.  798.)  [L.  SO 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleidea,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  (Afytkol.  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fnbric  DAL  Grate,  i.  p.  30.)    [L.  S.J 

DROMON  {bpopuv).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  Vd\rpta 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athcnacu*  (vi.  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis  Timoclcs 
and  Antiphanes  who  are  all  poets  of  tbe  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon also  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Eubllur.  (Mcineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

1.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  63.)  He  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  ( Fabric. DihL  Grace,  iii.  p.  492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  LrviA  Drubilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. [LlVIA.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Gerroanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children.   (Suet.  Caligula,  24.)    In  A.  D.  33,  the 

Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L-  CasMus  Longinus  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
&}ie  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  his  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom ;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  bis  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  foram,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Pantheo,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus,  Livius  Gemini  us,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.    Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess 
and  it  wns  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 1 ; 
Senec.  ComoL  ad  Polj/l>.  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  born,  according  to  Suetonius  (Calu/u.'a, 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  (AnL  Jud.  xix.  2)  relates  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eves  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod es  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews  by  his  wife  Cypros  and  sister 
of  H erodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  father  died  in  A.  n.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epipbanes  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  coufomting  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Axizus  king  of  Emesn,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Axizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Ada  of' 
ApostUt  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  n.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.   (Josephus  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9)  says  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources  ;  but  tbe  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  DrusUlae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  (Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  frium  reyimirum  maritum.  [J.T.G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  (7S&, 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  tbe  eogno- 
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men  Drusus  for  himself  and  hit  descendant*,  by 
having  slain  in  close  combat  one  Drausua,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  Drusus,  he  goes 
on  to  any,  was  propraetor  iu  Gaul,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  bo- 
sieged.  This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid*  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Liviua  Drusus  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plehs 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  ac  12*2,  was  bis  abnepos.  Thia 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson's  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atones  in  Horace  (Can*,  i.  1)  is  used 
indefinitely  for  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  (Annales,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Liviua  Drusus  waa  a  son  of  M.  Liviua 
Denter,  who  waa  consul  in  a  c.  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drusus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  a  c  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  defendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  family  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct ;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
aubdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitius  Calvious  (Ap- 
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Call,  if.  fr.  11,  ed.  Schweigh.),  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  an  independent 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  them  a* 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  thia 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
paironut  tmalus  of  a  c  122,  must  have  been,  not 
the  abmepoi,  but  the  adnrpt*,  or  grandson's  grand- 
son's son,  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  hence  Pijrhiss 
(/.  c.)  proposes  to 
place  ol  (ihnfjKjs. 

Suetonius  ( 7%.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statue-  with  a 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  wish 
his  clientclae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  position 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  waa  not  later  than  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  a  c.  249.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cogno- 
men Drusus  in  the  case  of  thia  early  Claudius, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Drusus.  The  asserted 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Drausus  may  be.  as  Bayle 
(/htiionnairty  g.  v.  J}ru$ut)  surmises,  one  of  those 
fables  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  increase  the 
importance  of  families.  The  connexion  of  the 
family  of  Drusus  with  the  first  emperors  probably 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  up 
(Virg.  Aen,  vi.  825.} 


Stem  ma  Dkusorum. 

1.  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
I 

2.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Aemilianua  (qu.  Mamilianua). 
3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Coa.  b.  c.  1 47. 


4.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Coa.  u.  c.  112; 
married  Cornelia, 
I 


5.  C. 


6.  M.  Lmus  Dm  sas, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  a  c 
91  ;  married  Servilia, 
iistcr  of  Q.  Servilius 

Caepio. 

I  


7.  Liviua  Drusus  Cbtudianus. 
adopted  by  No.  6.? 


Q.  Servilius 
Caepio, 
Trib.  Mil. 
a  c.  72. 


Cato. 


.1 

Servilia ;  married  1 .  M. 
Junius  Brutus  [m.  2.  D. 
Junius  Silanus]. 

I 


S-rvilia  ; 
married 


M.  Junius  Brutus,  tyrannic. 


I  I 
M.  Cato    Porcia ; 

Utic  married 
L.  Don.it. 
Ahcno- 
barLui. 


8.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo,  Consul  a  a  1 5 ; 
adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompeia? 


! 


J 


9.  Livia  Dnuilla,  afterwards  named  Julia  Augiisu ; 

in.  1.  Tiberiua  Claudius  Nero  [2. 


10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  8.  ? 


! 


1 


13.  Germanicus 
Caesar ;  married 

Agrippinn. 

! 

a 


1 1 .  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germanicus;  married  An- 


1 


Tiberius 
(emperor  Tmaaira) ;  m. 
I.  Vipaania  Agrippina. 


14.  Livia;  15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar 

m.  1 .  C.  Caesar ;    (emperor  Claudius)  ; 
2.  No.  16.  I.  Urguhuiilla. 

I 


ipsntn 


I 


1 6.  Drusus  Caesar  (ju- 
nior) ;  died  a.  a  23, 
leaving  a  daugh.  Julia. 
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17.  Nero, 
m.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16; 
died  a  D.  30. 

18.  D  ru- 
tin ;  died 
a.  d.  33. 


! 

19.  Caiui  Cae- 
sar (emperor 
Caligula)  ; 
in.  3.  C  acsonia. 


20.  Agrippi- 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Nkko. 


21.  Drusilla ; 
m.  l.L.Cassius 
2.  M.Lepidus; 
died  a.  D.  38. 


.    Juliu  Dvu-A::,i ■  -  a  ,.  l>.  n. 


22.  Julia  Li  villa. 
•22.  Three  other 
children  ;  died 
young. 


M 

Drusus ; 


23. 
died 
20. 

24.  Claudia. 


DKl'SL. 

26.  D.  Drusus,  Consul  suffectus  b.  c.  1 37.  ? 


27.  C.  Drusus  historian. 


(Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §.2.) 
(Suet.  Avuptstiut,  94.) 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  lather,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.    (Fast.  Oipit.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  v.  Drusus  Armilianuk,  the 
father  of  No.  3.  (Fast.  OtpiL)  Some  modern 
writers  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianus 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son's  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  fabricator  Goltzius,  Sigonius,  and  Piranesi, 
ad  a.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  Aemiliani  p.  M.  n.  Drusus 
was  consul  in  is.  c.  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.   (Did.  of  Ant.  p.  641,  t.  o.  Somen.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
(Tusc.  Qu.  v.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (actrpimus),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.    The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  tw»n  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  147 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (born 
B.  c  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.    Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tusc.  Qu.  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  nut  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius,  Vtiae  JCtorum  19;  GuiL  Grotius,  de 
ViL  JCtorum,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  students  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Poniponius  in  the  fragment  de  Origin*  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit,  1.  s.  37.  §  I), 
where  Celsua  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  A  el  i  us  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arlntrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.    (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Priscian  (Ars  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p,  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  Livius  the  sentence,  tt  Imjmbrt 
libripens  esse  non  potest,  neque  antestari."  It  is 
protmble  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirk ion,  Bruchstuche  aus  den  Schriflen  dtr  Jt'6- 
mischstt  Juristcn,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  p.  M.  Abuiliam  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
B.  c  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.    The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.  Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23)    He  then  adopted  the  un- 
fair and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.    He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.    Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  patronus  srnatus.     (Suet.  TUt.  3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citizenship.    Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.    Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.    Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriot.    Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colouies  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.    He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity- hunter.    Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies  and 
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for  settling  3000  poor  citizens  in  each.  He  wm  j 
applauded,  and  wai  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure. These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  by 
Niebuhr  {Hut.  o/  Roma,  it.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
aame  with  thote  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Ca*~ 
35).  In  all  these  measures,  the  conduct  of 
Drusus  was  teen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tire*  of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besides,  Drusus  cleverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  Fulvius 
Klaccua.  Klaccus  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Drums  completely 
successful.  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Plot 
C.  Gracchus,  8—11;  Cic  Brut.  28,  de  Fi*.  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drusus  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  classical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  Esther  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No.  6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Manic 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  a  c.  1 12.  He  probably 
loused  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbaitua,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  manda- 
tum  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ml 
II r rem.  iL  1 3,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vetus  Mud  Drusi 
prwtorU,  <Scc.  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  praetorzhip,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisci.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upoii  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Floras,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Li v.  Epit.  lxiiL),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satisfac- 
tion from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Fray. 
Peirese.  93,  ed.  Retroar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
(7W.  3)  mentions  three  triumphs  of  the  Li  via  gens, 
and  only  tiro  (of  Livius  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  prvnj  that  Drusus 


triumphed.  The  Fasti  Triumphales  of  this  year 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillant  {Num.  Amt.  Fern.  Rout. 
iL  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotation  of  a 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiiu  50),  which  has  been 
relied  upon  aa  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  the 
words  triumphalem  gmrm  do  not  refer  to  the 
Drusus  mentioned  immediately  before, 

Plutarch  (Qmaett.  Rom.  vii.  p.  1 19.  ed.  Rekke) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  his  office  of  censor, 
upon  which  his  colleague,  Aemilius  Scaurus,  re- 
fused to  abdicate,  until  the  tribunes  of  the  pie t* 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  Drusus  is  interred,  and  that  hi* 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  B.  c  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  that  one  of 
the  censors  died  during  his  magistracy,  (/■orft, 
p.  237,  Baail.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Livius  C.  r.  M.  AiMiLiaM  n.  Datura, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pighius  (AuumJcm,  iii.  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  with 
Livius  'Drusus  Claudianua,  the  grandfather  of  Ti- 
Iterius.  [See  No.  7-]  He  approached  hi*  brother. 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic  Brut.  28.) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  (Tu±c  Qz.  v.  38) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viiL  7),  but  see  No.  3. 
Diodorus  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  CoIL  iL  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  two 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  family,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  law  had 
been  passed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  jest, 
"  This  law  binds  all  the  people  bat  the  two 
DrusL"  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  brothers 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  father  and  son  (vix. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus  referred  to  ;  and, 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  the 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Livius  M.  r.  C  n.  Drusus,  was  a  sod 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifested  itself 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  before  he  was  of 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  he  frequented 
the  forum,  busted  himself  in  trials,  and  sometimes 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  judices 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  according  to  bis 
wiah.  (Senec  oV  Brev.  Vii.  6.)  His  character  and 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  severe  (Cic.  am 
Of.  L  30),  but  a  self-sufficient  conceit  was  conspi- 
cuous in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  he 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office :  14  ne  quid 
ipso  esset  insignius."  (Aurel.  Vict,  de  Fir.  Itt.  66.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  it 
from  being  overlooked.  "No,"  said  he,  " rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  see 
everything  I  do."  This  house  has  a  name  in 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  family  of 
Crassus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  into  the  hands 
of  Cicero,  Censorinus,  and  Rutilius  Sisenna.  (Veil. 
Paterc  iL  15.)  Vellcius  Paterculus  slightly  diners 
from  Plutarch  {Reip.  Gertmd.  l*raeerpta%  ix.  p.  194, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  architect  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusus  Publicola,  from  a 
false  reading  in  Plutarch  of  *IooAio»  for  huwios, 
and  a  false  translation  of  the  epithet  6  Stutaywyis. 
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Drusus  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father, 
the  consul ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  hi*  ex- 
penditure.    The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Viru 
I  litest  ribut,  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
■ays   that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  nn worthy  practices.    Magulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauritania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchus,  and  Dnisiis  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.    When  Ad- 
berbaJ,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidians(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
boose,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.    These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narrative  of  SallusL    The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drusus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Reramius,  his  col- 
league in  the  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for   the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **  What's  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pighius,  however  (Annalet,  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribuneship — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
a«.-dilc— <are  of  opinion,  that  Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  father's  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (Brut.  62,  pro  Mil.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great- uncle  of  Brutus.     These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Li  via.    We  agree  with  Manutius  {ad  Cfc.  de 
/"Y».  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  find  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius Caepio  [Cxmrio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
{Goto  Aft*.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii.)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  bom 
B  c  95  (Pint.  Cat.  Mi*.  2,  3,  73  ;  Liv.  EpiL  1 14; 
Sallust  CatiL  54),  and  as  Drusus  who  died  a  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
ber  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  b.  c.  95 — 91  :  vis.  1st  the  birth  of 
Cato ;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  father ;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  ber  second  husband ;  5th.  her 
death ;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7  th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iii.  17  )  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (ydpwv  fraAAa-yrj, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Peireee.  110,  ed.  Reimar.  voL  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassius  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  pnblic  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Dnisus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  ( Plin.  //.  N. 
xxx  iii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpcian  rock.  (Dc  !'»,.  ///.  66.) 
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I  Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Saturiiinus  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Rahir.  Perd. 

I  nro.  7),  and  supported  the  consul  Man  us,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit.  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  jxitronut  senatut.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  1 ;  Diod.  xxxvi.  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  B.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880, a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius Glaucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plices and  partisans,  and  M  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolf.**  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Kutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  B.  c  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  /.  c) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socu. 
The  ardour  of  his  seal  was  increased  by  the  at  Lick 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  fault  in  estimating  a  man  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. Velleius  Puterculus  (ii.  1 3 ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  Epi*t.'2  ad  C  Cues. 
de  Rep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.  lxxi.), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country's  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times— that,  ut  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  iudcfatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  inilueuce.  It 
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of  the  objects  of  hit  restless  and  self-sufficient  spi- 
rit to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely  ! 
the  result  of  his  conduct  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Granius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Drusus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  "  Quid  agis,  Orani  ? "  asked  in  reply, 
"Imrao  vera,  tu  Druse,  quid  agis?"  (Cic  pro 
rianc.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Drusus  renewed  several 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  (teyee 
frumentariac,  agrariae,  Liv.  Epii.  Ixxi.).  The  es- 
tablishment of  several  colonics  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effected. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  3.5.)  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  **  coclum  aut  coenum."  ( De  Vir.  III. 
66;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brass.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  10.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  far  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  sent  a  message  in  answer : 
"Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hosttlia, 
near  the  Rostra,**  and  thev  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 :  u  Cum  senatus  ad 
eum  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  1  Qunre  non 
potius,"  inquit,  *  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit?"  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  (tie  Orat.  iii.  1,  2) 
wo  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indocorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  the  face.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  tho  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  etprit  de  oorpt  of  the  senator 
Cravus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Drusus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly ;  whereupon  Drusus  sent  , 
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one  of  his  clients,  instead  of  the  regular  viator,  to 

arrest  the  consul.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  ;  Floras, 
iii.  17,  and  AucL  de  Vir.  III.  vary  slightly  from 


each  other  and  from  Valerius  Maximus.)  Thia 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  nostrils ;  upon  which  Drusus, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the 
cried  out,  **  Pslia !  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  I 
(Schottus,  ad  Aud.de  Vir.  111.  66.)" 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  used 
to  rise  and  shout  when  be  appeared),  and  having, 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  Latini  and  Italic  socii  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  carry  through  his  measures  concerning 
the  judicia  ( **  legem  judiciariam  pertrnJUT  Liv. 
EpU.  lxxi.).  Some  writers  following  liv.  Ep*. 
Ixxi.,  speak  of  his  sliaring  the  judicia  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites ;  but  his  intention  seems  to 
hare  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  judicia  to  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  were 
eligible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  but  those  of 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  praetors  upon  the 
lists  of  jndiccs.  (Puchta,  Instttuiiomai,  j.  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appian 
{D.C.  i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Drusus 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  now  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  number,  should  possess  the  judicia.  The  law 
seems  to  bare  been  silent  as  to  any  express  exclu- 
sion of  the  equites ;  but  it  might  be  implied  from 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  its  positive  enactment  referred  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  judices,  qua  senators,  not  qua  equites. 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  regulation  for  sup- 
plying from  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  the  equips 
had  practised  while  in  exclusive  p«*«*es%ion  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  I.e.;  compare  Cic  pro  RaUr. 
Post.  7,  pro  CtuenU  56.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  far  succeeded,  the  reaction 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Romans  who 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  calcula- 
tion, required  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  tact 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  bad  a  rough  way  of 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judices of  public  men  ;  and  in  his  measures  them- 
selves there  apposed  to  be  a  species  of  trim  nt»±, 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  all. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single-minded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  careless,  of  the 
offence  which  bis  reforms  might  give ;  bat  even 
his  panegyrists  among  the  ancient*  do  uot  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  were 
his  motives  (and  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
complex — multa 

be  the  slave  of  many  roasters.  Mob- popularity  is 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lands  were  discontented  at  the  luck  of 
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fortunate  competitor*.  The  Roman  populace  bated 
the  foreigners  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves.  The  great  body  of  the 
equites,  who  were  very  numerous,  felt  all  the  invi- 
diousness  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Bat  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  owu 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  far  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass  which  was  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stern 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
publicu*,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
force.  They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri- 
vate property.  (Appian,  L  c;  AucL  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippus,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  6,  12.)  The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
sus, being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  M  Scnatui  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  legibus  populum  non  teneri."  (Cic.  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Asconius,  in 
Cic  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  ( 1 7  days),  and  directed  that  several  ( 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  yo 
Domo  (c.  1 6  and  c.  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  {tossing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
corn  and  land,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  it*  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  ah  initio  for  want  of  essential  pre- requi- 
sites of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  {L  c),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modern  scholars),  that  it  was  tn  the  lift-lime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  null,  and 
the  tact  i*  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Script.  VeL 
Nova  Co/ lectio,  ii.  p.  116);  from  which  we  learn 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
n- vented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
e  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  when  they  would  rue  their  suicidal 
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act  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  event*,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  be  had  not 
one  true  friend.  He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  be  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.  (Senec  de  1  3rev.  ViU  6.)  Then  canio 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  part*  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  coufound  his 
superstitious  soul.  (Ores,  v.  18;  Obsequ.  1 14.  He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  todalis  mens  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  de  AW.  Dear.  iii.  32.)  Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
euergy  which  they  had  slighted.  Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  tho  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded.  {Gracchorum  obtoletus  nitory  Auct  ad  Heren. 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.  One  he  woidd  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.  In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy- 
sical force.  (Senec  de  Bene/,  vi.  34 ;  Li  v.  Epil. 
lxxxi  )    In  Mai's  extract*  from  Diodorua  (/.  c.)  is 

S reserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
puns  ♦iA/sttow),  by  which  member*  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.  After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds :  **  1  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus ;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusus  my  greatest  bene- 
factor; and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able.  So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not"  The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.  Standard*  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped. (Florus,  /.  c) 

The  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  were 
loudly  expressed,  Drusus  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
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ing  fit,  and  earned  home  apparently  lifeless.  Some 
•aid  that  hi*  illness  was  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  (act  give  him  a  brief  respite,  and  public 
prayers  for  hi*  recovery  were  pot  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  w<u  occasioned  by 
an  overdose  of  goat V blood,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed, in  order,  by  his  pale  countenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Feverish  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
ana  Doany  exertion,  nau  prouanij  nrougnt  on  a 
re  torn  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  helle- 
bore upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  (De  Vir.  IlL  66; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  41,  xxv.  21  ;  GelL  xviL  15.) 

Affairs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
wiir  was  manifestly  bursting  into  flame;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  close  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars.  Appian  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  citizenship ;  that  he  became  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  hi*  partisans  in  a  dark  paa- 
sage  in  his  bouse  ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter's  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  dt  Virit  IUustrihrn*  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Philippus;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consul's 
life ;  and  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
boose  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  Veil.  Paterc  ii.  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
ima^e  of  his  rather  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  be  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  baaed  perhaps  upon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  **  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  citiaen  like  me  again  ?" 
Though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  hia  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  hia  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampeliua,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Dear.  iiL  33)  accuse*  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
pmliably  doe*  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  {Com.  ad  Marc 
16),  with  which  her  son  had  earned  his  law*. 

After  the  fall  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  ns  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Carbo,  the  younger 
(delivered  a  c  90),  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  {Orator,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  **  O  Manx  Drute  (patixm  apprf!o)% 
J~  Artxu  somtiN  «* 


prr- 


DRUSUS. 

ab  omnibus 

toluta*.    Patru  dictum  sapiau  temmtas  fJi 

probaviL"  (Niebuhr,  fitdory  of  Rome,  vol  iv.  Lec- 
ture zxxii. ;  Bayle,  Diet.  s.  e.  Druvav ;  De  Broaaea, 
He  du  Consul  Pkilippr  in  Mt moires  dt  CA&ultmic 
da  Inecriptmm*,  xxvii.  p.  406.) 

7.  Livids  Daubrs  Clacdiakcs,  the  fetber  of 
Li  via,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  one  of  the  gen*  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Livins  Drusus.  (Suet.  TSb.  3 ;  VelL 
Paterc  ii  75.)  It  was  through  this  adoption  that 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
femfly.  Pighiu*  (A  mmaies,  iii  p.  2 1 ),  by  some  over- 
sight which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  mortality,  makes  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  and, 
in  this  error,  baa  been  followed  by  VaUlant. 
( Num.  AmL  Fam.  firm.  ii.  51.)  There  is  no  such 
inconsistency  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  adopted 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  as  rf  be 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (Augustinus,  Fam. 
Rom,  (Lira)  p.  77 ;  Fabretti,  Inter,  c  6,  No.  38.) 
The  father  of  Litis,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Caaaiaa,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Phflippi,  being  proscribed  bj 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  others 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  his 
tent.  (Dion  Cass  xlviii  44  ;  VelL  Paterc  ii  71) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drusus  who,  in  a.  c  43, 
encouraged  Decimus  Brutus  in  tbe  vain  hope  that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  which 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderer*.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  xa.  19.  i  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
the  name  Drusus  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manutiu*  conjectured, 
identical  with  the  rather  of  Li  via.  In  aa  59,  it 
set- ins  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  wwc 
discreditable  occurrence,  the  Pisaurian.  (Ad  AiL 
ii.  7.  $  3.)  A  Drusus,  in  n.  c  54,  was  accused  by 
Lucretius  of  praevanontto,  or  corrupt  collusion  in 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Drusus,  and  be  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.  Tbe  tribuni 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him ;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  judice* 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  roajoritr  of  single 
votes,  not  tbe  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment.  (Ad'Att.  iv.  16.  §§  5,  8,  ib.  15. 
§9,  adQu.Fr.  ii.  16.  §  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  see  Ascon.  n  (sc.  pro  Mi/,  p.  53, 
ed.  Orelli)  In  B.  c  50,  M.  Coelius  Rufus,  who 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  Scantinian 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who  was  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  impurity  upon  the 
character  of  Drusu*.  ( Ad  Fam,  viii  12.  6  3,  14. 
$  4.)  He  possessed  garden*,  which  Cicero  was 
very  anxious  to  purchase.  (Ad  AtU  xii.  21.  $  2, 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  3,  xiii  26.  $  I.) 

8.  M.  Lmim  Drusus  Libo  was  probably 
aedile  about  B.  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  tbe  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  person  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  M  xxxvi.  15.  *.  24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  was 
covered  by  Valerius,  tbe  architect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  R.  c.  1 5.  As  his  name  denotes,  be 
was  originally  a  Scribonius  Libo,  and  was  adopted 
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by  a  Livius  Drusos.    Hence  be  is  sopposed  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Livius  Drusos  Claodianos 
I  No.  7],  whose  name,  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  associations  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caenar,  favour  the  conjecture.    He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Li  bo  Drusus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  [No.  10],  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius.    As  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  27)  to  hare  been  the  pro- 
avus  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Cains  and  Lucius)  bis  conso- 
brini,  Drusas  Libo,  the  lather,  is  supposed  to  hare 
maxrried  a  granddaughter  of  Pompey.    Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per- 
plexed Lipsius,  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.    M.  de  la  Name  thinks  that  the  father 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextos  Pompeius.    According  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
bis  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  a  c  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to   Sexto*  Pompeius.    (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  16  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Drosus 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
others  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  euro  lis,  between  cornucopia*  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Livi  L.  F.  Drlsus 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomcn  of  the  adoptive 
father.  (MorelL  Thee.  AW  ii.  p.  586  ;  Drn- 
mann's  Rom.  iv.  p.  591,  u.  63;  De  la  Nauze,  in 
Mimoiret  de  rAcademie  det  Imcriptiom*,  xxxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  LivtA  Dbowlla.  [Livu.] 

10.  L.  Scribokilh  Libo  Drusus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  130),  Drusus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  family  connexions.  Firmius 
Catus,  a  senator,  in  a.  D.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  family 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Flaecus  Vescularius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  be 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinios  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief,  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  As  if  be  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  be  was  carried  in  a  woman's  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cution, and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  be  proved 
against  him,  affected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  doing  another's  work  ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleased  I 


Tiberius  to  have  him  fdain  would  rather  be  doing 
another's  work.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulos  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scrilionius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac  Amu  ii.  27—32 ;  Suet,  7*6.  25 ;  Dion  Cass, 
vii.  15  ;  Senec  Epist.  70.) 

11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus (commonly  called 
by  the  modems  Drosus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Decimos,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  his  death, 
recei  ved  the  honourable  agnomen  (Jernianicus, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanic  us,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Li  via  Drosilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberias  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claudii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father [No.  7 J  by  a  Livius  Drosus,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus- 
trious nice.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself.  Drosus  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  B.c. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step-father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men's  mouths, 

Totr  •OTL'xouVi  kciI  Tp»^i7jva  nai&iu, 
Augustas  took  op  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlriii.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  62  ;  Suet.  Aug.  62, 
Claud.  1 ;  Prudentios,  de  Simtdacro  Lwiae.) 

Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudinn  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
ble courtesy  of  bis  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibiting  towards  his  friends  an  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  be  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  51 ;  Veil.  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  hack  their 
ancient  liberties.  (SoeC  Claud.  1 ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet.  Tib.  50.)  Bat  notwith- 
standing this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe- 
rius was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
bis  sense  of  duty  to  Augostos,  the  brothers  main- 
tained daring  their  lives  an  appearance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tenderness,  which,  according  to  Vale- 
rias Maximus  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux !  In  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
exemplary.    He  married  the  beautiful  and  iilus* 
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triooa  Antonia,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  authority  [Antonla,  No.  5],  the 
younger  daughter — of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir  by 
Octavia,  tho  sister  of  Augustus.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusus  to  the  marriage- bed  become  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pedo 
Albinovanus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Drusus : 

Tu  conccssus  amor,  tn  solus  et  ultimus  illi, 
Tu  requiet  fesso  grata  laboris  eras. 
He  must  hare  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  several 
children  who  died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  who  survived 
their  father. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  B.  c.  19,  he  ob- 
tained permission,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magiktraciet  five  years  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  B.  c. 
16,  wo  find  him  presiding  with  bis  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show;  and  when  Augustus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Gaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Drusus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  discharge,  in  his  brother's  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Rhaetians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depredations  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur- 
dered. Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honours  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhaetians,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  GauL  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus,  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin.  ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Horace.  (Carm.  iv.  4,  ib.  1 4.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  a.  c.  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
made  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  B.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  Epit.  exxxvi.  cxxxviL)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, had  fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Batavian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 


dued the  Frisians,  bud  upon  them  a  moderate  tri- 
bute of  beeves-hides,  and  passed  by  shallows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Chauci,  where  his  vessels  grounded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  be 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  approached.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  a.  c  1 1  was  made  praetor  ur banns. 

Drusus  was  the  first  Roman  gmeral  who  pene- 
trated to  the  German  ocean.    It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  reconnoitring  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery.  (Tac  Germ.  34.)    From  the  migratory 
character  of  the  tribes  he  subdued,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  geographical  exactness  is  increased  by  the 
alterations  which  time  and  the  element*  have  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.    Mannert  and  others 
identify  the  Dollart  with  the  place  where  the  fleet 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  but  the  Dollar*  first  as- 
sumed its  present  form  in  a.d.  1277;  and  Wiihelm 
(FeUlxuge  tier  Nero  Claudius  Drutut  im  Xord/te^rm 
Teuttchland)  makes  the  Jabde,  westward  of  the 
month  of  the  Weser,  the  scene  of  this  misadven- 
ture.   It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  coarse 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened  himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersee.    This  opinion  is  cot  firmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  ft),  where  Germanicus, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  prays  for  the 
protection  of  his  father,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zuydersee 
(Locus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  month  of 
the  Ems  (Amisia).    To  this  expedition  of  Druses 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
Ems  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  msV.J,  in  which  the 
Bructeri  were  defeated,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  especially  Byrchasvs 
(Borkum).    (Strab.  vii.  34;  Plin.  H.  A*,  iv.  l.\) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  Gruber's  Emcy- 
clopbdiz,  «.  r.  Ihrtuus)  thinks,  that  tbe  canal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great 'a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  early  a  period,  and  that  Dru- 
sus could  not  have  had  time  to  run  up  the  Em*. 
He  supposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  ocean 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  tbe  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  Locus 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  tbe  ocean ;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  began  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  some 
years  afterwards.    The  precise  nature  of  those 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.    They  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (/trnm),  but 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (agger,  moU$)  across  the  Rhine. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  f'otmte  in 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canal.  *  Trmt  Tdtertm 
ftu&is  novi  et  immensi  opcris  effeot,  quae  nunc 
ad  hue  Drusinae  vocantur.**  (Claud,  i.)  Tacitus 
(Ann,  xiii.  53)  says,  that  Paullinus  Pompeius,  tn 
A.  D.  58,  completed  the  agger  coercemdo  Rkt»o 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drusus  sixty-three  years 
before ;  and  afterwards  relates  that  Civilis,  by  de- 
stroying the  moU$  formed  by  Drusus,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  GauL  (Hist.  v.  19.)  Tbe  most  probable  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Khint  near  Anaheim  to  the  Yssel,  near  Docsbcrg 
(which  bears  a  trace  of  his  name),  and  that  he  also 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacua  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  his  fotmu.  With  regard  to 
his  agger  or  r»o/«s,  it  in  supposed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  very  doubtful. 
Some  modern  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuydersee. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  retunied  to  Germany, 
•nbdued  the  Usipctes,  built  a  bridge  orer  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
far  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.  He  would  have 
cone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectus  castro- 
rum.  (JuL  Obsequens,  i.  132.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11) 
mentions  the  rpiwata  Apaiaov,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (viz.  long.  33°.  45'.  lat.  52°.  45'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.  But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoil  The  Cherusci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
It oman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (tortjues\  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  20  ;  Floras,  iv.  12 ;  Plin. 
J/.N.  zi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  A  lino,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
modern  Cassel  over  against  Mayence.  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modern  El  sen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderborn;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the  Lise,  to  be  Lisborn 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  Munster.  Drusus 
now  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  EpU.  exxxviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova- 
tion with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  the  next  year,  B.  c  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
his  post    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 
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been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued  ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius(Liv.  EpU.  exxxix);  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  Attn.  i.  56.)  He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  b.  c.  9.  Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.  To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.  Without  waiting  for  tho  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (Ib.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.  It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  29.)  He  then  turned  hn 
forces  against  the  Cherusci,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Measallu 
Corvin.  de  Aug.  Prog.  39  ;  Ped.  Albin.  1.  17, 1 13; 
Aur.  Vict  EpU.  L  ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  bis  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.  Floras  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  (  pate/eeU)  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  (FeUzlige*  &c.  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init. ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)  A  miraculous  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  M  Whither  gocst  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away !  The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Cass i us  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!  Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  tho 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Suetonius  (Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  tho  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stare  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)  Such  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.  Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sab  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal), 
death  overtook  Drusus.  According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  fcxl.)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusus 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident    Of  the 
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numerous  writers  who  mention  the  death  of  Dru- 
eiit,  no  one  besides  alludes  to  the  bruken  leg. 
Suetonius,  whose  history  is  a  rich  receptacle  of 
scandal,  mentions  the  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
sus was  poisoned  by  Augustus,  after  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  of  the  emperor  for  his  recall.  It 
is  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  advanced  far  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exasperate  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tribes  beyond  the  Kibe.  Tiberius,  Augustus,  and 
Li  via  were  in  Pa  via  (Ticinum)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous,  illness  of  Drums  reached  them. 
1  •  ■v!      extraovifavy   speed  crossed  the 

Alps  performing  a  journey  of  200  Roman  miles 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrived  in  time  to  close 
the  eve*  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xii.  20; 
VaL  Slax.  v.  5;  Ped.  Albin.  L  89;  Senec.  Cotuol. 
ad  /VsA.  34.)  Drusus,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberius  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  imperator. 

The  summer  camp  where  Drusus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed.  The  corpse  was  carried 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Moguntiacum  ( May e nee  > 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberius  walking  all  the  way  as 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and 
the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  verses  that  were  inscribed  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a 
rial  of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration 
gustus  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  he 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted 
Lucius  like  Drusus,  and  to 
honourable  a  death  as  his." 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Drusus  the  cogno- 
men Germanicus  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity. A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  this  arch  may  be  seen  upon  ex- 
tant coins,  as  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed, 


to  me  as 


which  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  nltar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  7),  and  Eusebius  {Chromieom 
ad  a.  d.  4.1)  speaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence  ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  there  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  father  of  Germanicus.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  Eicktl- 
ttein  and  the  Drusilock.  Besides  the  coins  of 
Drusus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippert,  iMitiyliothtk,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  25.">) ;  and  among 
the  bronzes  found  at  Herculaneuro  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full-length  likeness 
of  Drusus. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  been 
collected  from  Dion  Cassius  and  the  Epitomiser  of 
I..vy.    In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  not 
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by  those  writers,  it  it 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  misery  that  Drusus  must  have 
among  the  German  tribes  was  undoubtedly 
sive.  Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the 
German  imprecation  **  Das  dich  der  Drus  bole" 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  devas- 
tated, and  immense  multitudes  were  earned  away 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  Such  was  the  horror  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes  against 
the  ground,  and  then  Bung  their  mangl*-d  bodies 
in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  (Ores.  vi.  21.) 
Drusus  himself  possessed  great  animal  courage. 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  engage  in  personal 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima.  He  had  no 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  against,  and  though 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed — though,  as  Vi 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Germanic 
not  quelled — be  certainly  accomplished  an 
tant  work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  erecting  fortresses  to 
preserve  his  conquests.  According  to  Floras,  he 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  along  the 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  guards 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im- 
pressed the  Germans  not  less  by  the  opinion  of  bis 
intellect  and  character  than  bv  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had'  to  dread  his  un- 
flinching firmness  and  severity,  bat  they  who  sub- 
mitted might  rely  on  his  good  faith.    He  did  not, 

tion  by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  cruelty  to 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  as  he  was  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  general,  in  the  heat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who,  i 
cording  to  Roman  ideas,  were  f 
ous  barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  the  cost 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
a  similar  position.  It  is  not  fair  to  view  the  cha- 
racters of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  h< 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times. 

(Ik  vie,  IHct.  $.  v.;  Ken  I.  Wachter,  in  Erxk  —d 
Cre6rr%s  EncydopZdi,,  ».  r.;  Wilbelm,  die  Ftld- 
ziign  dn  AVro  OaudUt  Drusus  in  dent  Aon//. 
Deuix*ia*a\  Halle,  1826.) 

12.  Tihbriur   Nero  Caspar,  the 
Tiberius.  [Tibrriu*.] 

13.  Germanicus  Cabsar.  [( •  hkm.v m-  <  »,  j 

14.  Livia.  [Livia] 

15.  Tl  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar,  the 
peror  Claudius.    [Claudius,  p.  773,  b.J 

16.  DrU8UrCab*ar,  commonly  called  by  modern 
writers  Drusus  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
uncle  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  11), 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first 
wife,  Vipsania,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atticus.  Thus,  his 
great-grandfather  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mothers  side  was  bv  no  means 
so  splendid  as  that  of  his 
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wa»   a    grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and  I 
jrreat-  nephew  of  Augustus.     He  married  Li  via, 
the  sister  of  Germanicus,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Augustus 
and    Scribonia ;    but  his  wife   was   neither  so 
popular  nor  so  prolific  as  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Germanicus.     However,  she  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  a  daugh- 
ter.     Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.    The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first    married  to  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Uruai  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Rubellii, 
by    uniting  herself  with  C.  Ru  belli  us  Blandus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27;    Juv.  SaL  viii.  40.)  A* 
long  as  Germanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusus,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Germanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  43,      4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus, endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Drusus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu- 
died ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor's  craft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
turally frank  and  unguarded.  (Ann.  iil  8.)  Though 
he  had  not  the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword- blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Drusine  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  he  forced  his 
guests  to  drink  to  excess.    Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  wine. 
(A'?**/**,  i.  6.)    Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  bis  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  his  upbraiding*. 

In  a.  D.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus,  a.  o.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  read  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
24—30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  a.  d.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Germanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  offend  the  squeamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  (Ann.  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  bis  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  players,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  factious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  fathers  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 

ailistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
tor.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Illyricum,  not  only  to  teach  him  | 


the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
soldier}*,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing dimension  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  A.  o.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  his  colleague. 
In  a.  d.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  M  tribunicia  po testa s,"  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunus  plebis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  (Ann.  in.  56.) 

On  one  occasion  Drusus,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  favourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
w  ife  of  Drusus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promised  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
Drusus  was  got  rid  of.  Her  physician  Eudemus 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  tenninated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  d.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eudemus'  and 
Lygdus.  {Ann.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Drusus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Drusus,  with  Drvsvs  Caesar  Ti.  Aug. 
F.  Divi  Aug.  N.,  and  on  the  reverse  Pontif. 
Thibvn.  Potest.  Itkr. 


17.  Nero.  [Nkro.] 

la  Drums,  a  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  a.  d.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship  five  years  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Guiiffuloy  12),  he  wat 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
minted.    His  elder  brother  Nero  was  higher  in 
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the  favour  of  Agrippina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
and  ambitious  mind  of  Drusus.    Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  and  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likelv  to  oppose  his  schemes.    Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plots  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.    (Ann.  iv.  CO.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.    He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Ann.  vi.  40.)    The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  o.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.    Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  contemned  to  death  as  Jin 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.   Finding,  however,  that  a  belief 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
baffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  bv  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  s'tuffed.  (Suet. 
Tib  54;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  23  ) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera- 
tion.   In  thia  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.    Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
proHigaey  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela- 
tes and  his  disaffection  to  the  state and  pro- 
i'nl  >       proof  of  thew  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  aaymg*  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 

a*  it  r..mUCJ.VeVen  f°r  the  Roman  «e"»te,  degraded 
nithn Zi « J  1  *°nato"  wcre  «tnick  with  asto- 
o   such  in  Z  aLtthe  ""^Pt-ous  indecency 

«nd  deep?  IT*"*  b?  a  t^nint  «™»*y  "  dark, 
crimeaT^nd^hen  ,n  ^  °<  ^ 

station  .tth^SeJL; 


under  the  lh?  ,,orTid 

testation  a 1  the  m1L»- J^"?^ excl*ma«i<»n«  of  de- 
In  a.  T       dMC,lof  Draatta-M««.Ti.24.) 

Cyclade.  ^3  ^  ««« 

out  that  he  was  D™  "^  Wb°*e  fo,,°**«  gHve 
e»«ped  from  prison  5*  "?n  of  German icus, 

*  **n  the  ^WTS.'^]1;  ^di^ 

"'•  *«ther,  and  to  invade 
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Egypt  and  Syria.  This  affair  might  hare  had 
serious  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acti- 
vity of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who,  after  a  sharp  par- 
suit,  caught  the  false  Drusus  at  Nkopoiis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  was  a  sob 
of  M.  Silanus.  (Ann.  v.  10;  Dion  Cass.  IviiL  7.) 

19.  Caius  CAKSAa  Caligula,   the  rmprrar 
Caligula.    [Caligula,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  Agrippina.    [Agrippina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  DauaiLLA.    [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livilla.  [Julia.] 

23.  Drusus,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulanilla.  He 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  puberty,  in  a.  t». 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  he  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  Thia 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  yet 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  frau- 
dulently put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (Suet.  CfanJi^, 
27;  Tac  Ann.  Ui.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  Drusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  3.) 

26.  Dbcimus  Drusus,    In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  2, 
the  following  pasture  is  quoted  from  Ulpian: — 
Ex  quaettoribus  i/uulam  solefjant  provincial  sortiri 
ex  Scnniu^-owsuJiOj  aucd  Jadum  est  Decxmo  £rr**o 
et  Porcina  Confultbiu.    1 1  ha*  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  general  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consulship  he  names, 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  provinces  to 
quaestors  in  general.    We  rather  believe  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  allot- 
ment of  provinces  to  particular  quaestors,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  early  instance  in 
which  this  teas  acme.  (Comp.  Cic  Pkilipp.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  have  said  ex  eo  SenatMS-comsmltn,  <p*od 
factum  est.    It  is  uncertain  who  Decunna  Drusus 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.     The  brothers 
KriegcL,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris, 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  a.  u.  c  745 
(b.  c.  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Crispins*  were  con- 
suls.   Pighius  (AnnaL  ad  A.  IT.  C.  677)  propo^ 
the  unauthorised  reading  D.  Undo  *t  Aemitio  for 
D.  Druso  et  Porcina,  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (Hi*.  Jar.  Rom.  p. 208,  ed.  6l-u) 
Ant.  Augustinus  (de  AW  Prop.  Pandect,  in  Otto's 
Thesaurus,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  consulship  most 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  quaestors. 
ex  &  C.,  during  the  republic    The  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepernick  (Ad  Sieeamam  de  Jt- 
dicio  Centumrimli,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Drusus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Lepidu*  Porcina 
in  a.  c  1 37,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hostilius 
Marcinus. 

27.  C.  Drusus.  Suetonius  (August.  94)  gives 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Auguatva, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C.  Druses, — 
Ut  seriptnm  apud  C.  Drusum  extaL  Of  this  writer 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J.  T.  O.  J 

DRY'ADES.  [Nyxphab.] 

DRY  AS  (Af»«s),  a  son  of  Ares,  and  brother 
of  Tereus,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  murdered  by  bis  own  brother,  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Itys  should  fail  by 
the  hand  of  a  relative.  ( Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Hvgtn. 
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Fab.  45.)  There  are  fire  other  mythical  person- 
age* of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §5;  Horn. 
//.  ri.  130 ;  Apollo.  »■»•  5.  §  1  ;  Horn  //.  i.  263; 
Hesiod.  Semi.  Iferc  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Ape>w)«  There  are  two  persons 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
157,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evcmg.  x.  p.  495)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  hare  no  clue  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Drymon  is 
mentioned  by  Iamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  (De  Yti.  Pytk.  36  ;  corap.  Fabric 
Bibl.  Grate,  i.  p.  29,  Ac)  [L.  S  ] 

DRY'OPE  (ApwoViy),  a  daughter  of  king 
Pryopa,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryopc  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope,  Soon 
after  she  married  Andrnemon,  the  son  of  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
ptmsu*,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryopc  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (Ov.  Met.  ix. 
325,  Ac ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  By*.  ».  r. 
Apv6"rn.)  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

DRYOPS  (A/atafr),  a  son  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-born  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (9pvs;  Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  i. 
1283;  Txetz.  ad  Lycopk.  480).  The  Asinacnns 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
herouin  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryope*,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi.  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  454  j  Diet.  Cret.  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Am.  x.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYPETIS  (Apmrirris  or  Apvrenj),  daughter 
of  Dareius  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  6  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  1 07.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.  (Plut.  Ate.r.  c  ult.)  [E.H.  B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  pmefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Paulinus  in  that  post. 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
qtiit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome  ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leare  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
calus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  bis  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tench  teri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Komans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtiltus  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  54,  56  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiv  18.)  [L.  S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (Mix***  6  Aoiwot),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologns  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stantine  XII.,  tho  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Guteluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  con  tinned 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gateluzxi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  1 1. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  "History."  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologns  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  1_,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos  ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  alL  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.    He  is  a  most 
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faithful  historian,  grave,  judicious,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  hi*  account  of  the  cau*e»  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire  i*  full  of  sagacity  and  wi*- 
dom.  Ducas,  Chalcondylas,  and  Phronxa,  are 
the  chief  source*  for  the  hut  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Ducaa  surpasses  both  of  them  by  hi* 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  hi* 
matters,  lie  was  le»*  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  be  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  BuUiaud  (Bullialdus),  -  Historia  Byxantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeologo  I.  ad  Mchcmetam  II.  Ac- 
ct-ssit  Cbronicon  breve  (xf»rufoV  a^yrono*),  etc 
Vcrsione  Latina  et  Noti*  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo," 
Paris  1 649,  foL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanucl  Bekker,  Bonn, 
11(34,  8vo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  BuUiaud,  but  be  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Kanke  in  ono  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  tho  "Antologia." 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  ( Fabric.  liiU.  Grate,  viii.  pp.  33,  34  ; 
II  an  kins,  Scrifd.  Jiyzamt.  pp.  640 — 644  ;  Hammer, 
GeacAichU  da  Otman.  Roche*,  vol.  ii.  p.  G9,  not.  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DL'CE'NNIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Gbminur.J 
DUCETIUS  (Aow*s>u>*),  a  chief  of  the  S  ice- 
liana,  or  Sice!*,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Siccliaus  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelou  from  Syracuse  (b.  r.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sioelions  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Mennenum.  (Diod.  xL  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  hod  been 
sent  there  by  Hicro,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigcntuni  iuvolved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agri^entincs, 
but  the  Syracusans  alto,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy,  be  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonist*,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  B.  c  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  ->0  ;  Wesacling,      loc.)         [  K.  H.  B.] 
DLTLIA  or  DUl'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 

The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Dnilius  being  tribune  of  the  plcbs 
in  b.  c  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  de- 


cemvir K.  Duiiius  and  two  of  hi*  colleague*  were 
plebeians.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  read,  that 
ail  the  decemvirs  had  been  patrician*  ;  but  this 
most  be  rppirdcd  Aft  a  men*  ha»ty  assertion  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Canuleiu*, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  passage  (r.  13)  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Duiiius,  the  military  tribune, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  that  occur* 
in  this  gens  is  Lonui  s.  [  L.  S. } 

DUI'LIUS.     1.  M.  DuiLiua,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  a,  c  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  comiria  of  the 
tribes.    In  the  year  following,  M.  Duiiius  and  an 
colleague,  C.  Siciiiu*,  summoned  Appius  Claudius 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  tho  year  previous,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.Caa»iua,  [Cz.ac- 
dich,  No.  2.)    Twenty-two  years  later,  a.  c  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirs,  be  acted  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeian 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Areatine, 
M.  Duiiius  and  C.  Sicinus  were  invested  with  the 
tribuncship  a  second  time,  and  Duiiius  immediately 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consul*  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.    He  then  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plebs 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistrate  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duiiius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.    He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  a*  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bounds, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemvir*, 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duiiius  d        d  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri- 
cians.   When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  be  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duiiius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year ;  but  Dudius,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  the  re- 
election of  his  colleagues.    Tbey  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duiiius  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.    (Liv.  ii.  58,  61,  iii.  52-54, 
59,  64  ;  Diod.  xi.  68  ;  Dionys.  xi.  46 ;  Cic  J* 
He  PulJ.  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Dt/iui'8,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  a.  c  450, 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabine*,  K.  Duiiius  and  four  of  his 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidns  against  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decemviratc, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvir*  had  been  punish- 
ed, Duiiius  escaped  from  sharing  their  rate  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property, 
like  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Rome, 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Liv.  iii.  35. 
41,  58  ;  Diony*.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  46.) 

3.  K.  Dt'iLius,  was  consul  in  n.  c  336,  and 
two  year*  hiter  triumvir  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting n  colony  to  t  ides,  a  town  of  the  Ausoniau*, 
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against  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  daring 
his  consulship,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
rear  after.  (Li v.  viiL  16;  Diod.  xvii.  28,  where 
he  U  erroneously  called  Kalouv  OuaAipios ;  Cic  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  DuiLifa,  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  b.  c 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  LMaeniua, 
carried  a  rogation  de  unciario  foenorr^  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  nut  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul.    (Li  v.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  Duilius  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  a  c  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  yximjwviri  me>wartt,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Lir.  vii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  Duiuua,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  B.C.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repealed  lv 
ravaged  by  tbe  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  The  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  1 30,  and  according  to  Floras  (ii.  2)  to 
1 60.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viiL  10  ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir. 
Illuttr.  38 ;  Oros.  /.  c.\  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(L  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  1 7  ships  to  Messana,  bat  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Li  para,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Com  p. 
Polyaen.  vi  1 6.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  tbe  Carthaginians  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet. 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  1 1 ),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  (icopcurss),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  ships  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight.  (Polyb.  i.  22,  &c ;  Frontin.  Strateg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  soiled  thither  with  his  whole  annament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  1 30,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic),  of  200  sail.  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Mylo  and  near  the  Liparean  islands 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Cartliagiuians  was  not 


as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin. Strateg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  horns  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (  Frontin. 
Strateg.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Romans  bad  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  //.  JV.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Sil. 
ltd.  Pun.  vL  663,  cic;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac  Ann.  ii.  49 ;  com  p.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius  on  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  29,  who 
says  that  Duilius  erected  two  columnac  rot- 
tratacy  one  in  the  forum  and  tbe  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first, 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (ffut.  of  Home,  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Lectures on  Horn,  Hist.  i.  p.  1  }8,cd. 
Schmitz)  remarks  "The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Gcrtnanicus." 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  viz. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitolinc  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  n.  c.  258,  and  in  2:51  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  Epit.  17;  Cic  de  Sened.  13,  Orat.  45,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whoso  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequaui.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  en- 
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of  hi*  brother,  Divitincu*,  his  life  wan 
spared,  though  Caeca r  had  him  closely  watched. 
Tin*  occurred  in  a  c  58.  When  Caesar  wai  on 
the  point  of  Betting  out  on  his  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  u.  c.  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  be  in- 
sisted therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norii,  upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aedunn  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Cacs.  B.G.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  t.  6,  7  ;  Plut.  Cats. 
18 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxriii.  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Aovpit),  of  Samoa,  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiadea  (Plut.  Alriit.  32),  and  brother  of  I,yn- 
ceus,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philndelphu*. 
The  early  part  of  hit  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  cleruchi  to  Samoa,  bj 
whom  the  inhabitant*  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
B.  c.  352.  During  the  absence  from  hi*  native 
country,  Duri*,  when  yet  a  boy,  ^ined  a  victory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscription.  (Pau*. 
vi.  13.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samian*  to  their  island,  in  b.  c.  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceu*  are  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  Theophrastua.  (A then.  iv.  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samoa,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  a.  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  work*  (ap.  Plin.  H.  X.  viil  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Duri*  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  ha*  come  down  to  us,  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  fragments.  Hi*  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  tJ  rip  'EAAtji 
itrropta  (Diod.  xv.  60),  or,  as  other*  *imply  call  it, 
IffTop'tau.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes,  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agesipolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is  with  the  year  b.  c  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  H.  c.  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  year*.  The  number 
of  book*  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seem*  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
S<>me  ancient  writer*  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  McurfoWiKd,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  itrropicu,  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  time*.  Graucrt  ( Hislor.  A  naiect.  p.  21 7 ) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
wherea*  Vos»iu*  and  Droysen  (Gtsck.  d.  Nachfolg. 
AUjt.  p.  671,  &c.)  have  "proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedouica  is  the  same  work  a* 
the  Itrropltu.  2.  n«pl  *Aya0OK\ia  Iffropiai,  in 
several  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidas.  3.  lapAmv  ofyoi,  that  is.  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samoa,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  and  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  n<pl  EJpnriSou  kcU  2<xpoK\iovs  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
184),  seem*  to  be  the  same  a*  **pl  rpaytftlat. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  5.  Tltpi  v6pmv.  (Etvm.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  n«pl  *iy«*W.  fTieU.  ad  Ly*ph. 
613;  Photius,  *.  t>.  itXtvov  trritpavot.)  7.  n<p> 
{vypcuplat.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  Tltpl 
ro^«vruait  ( Plin.  Efencn.  lib.  33,  34),  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  work. 
9.  A1BW.  (PhoU  $.  V.  Ar/a.a  ;  Schol.  a.i  Anrtnph. 
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Vesp.  1030.)    Duri*  a*  an 
pear  to  have  enjoyed  any  Terr  great  reputation 
among  the  ancients.    Cicero  (ad  AtL  vL  1)  say* of 
him  merely  homo  in  historia  watt*  dilitjems*  and  Dx>- 
nysius  (dt  Com/**.  Verb.  4)  reckons  him  amoug 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  care  upon  the 
form  of  their  compositions.   Hi*  historical  veracity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (Ferret.  28 ;  comp. 
Dcmtmth.  19,  Alcib.  32,  AW  1),  but  be  docs  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Plutarch 
was  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Duris  thing*  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  was  tha*  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  hi*  statements.    The  frag- 
ments of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Hulie- 
man,  *  Dm  id  is  Samii  quae  sufvrsunt,"  Trajeet.  ad 
Rhen.  1841,  8vo.     (Comp.  W.  A.  Schmidt.  U 
Fo*tU>.  rW.  amctor.  m  enarrand.  expedit.  a  <#»Ys» 
tn  Afturd.  et  Grate.  mucrpiU,  p.  17,  Ac. ;  Paaofka, 
Ret  Samiorum,  p.  98,  Ac. ;  Hulleman,  I.  c.  pp.  1 
—66.)  [L.S.] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (*ovfu*  •EAarnriX  that  is, 
of  Elaea  in  Acolis,  the  anthor  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (it  59,  Branck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundation  of  Ephesus,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  about  322  B>  c.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  different  person 
from  Dimts  of  Samoa.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  889.)  Dio- 
genes Lae'rtius  (L  38)  mentions  a  Duris  who  wrote 
on  painting,  whom  Vossius  (dt  IfuL  Gnu*,  p.  1 34, 
ed.  Westcrmann)  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiiL  Ind.),  and  in  another 
passage  of  Diogcne*  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.) 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus,  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  obvir« 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the  Hoi 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  reverses,  have  refer- 


ence to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  Augus- 
tus took  great  delight.  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthful  head,  and  the  inscription 
Honoki  probably  refers  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Virtus  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  18;  Eckbel,  v. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obscure  J 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  members  are 
known,  viz. 

1.  Dcronia,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebutius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronius  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  bad  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutius. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome ;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
thus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  b.  a  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  9,  1 1,  19.) 

2.  L.  Duronrs,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  bis  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Brand usium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  Illyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  Duromus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  B.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  B.  c  98)  had  abolished  a  /ex  sumptuaria,  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  amtntua  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(Vol.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5;  Cic  de  Oral.  ii.  68 ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  Duromus,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
Alt.  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Avfiasy,  a  son  of  Aegimios,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dyraanes,  and  Pam- 
phylL  Dyroas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  PytL  li.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  761 ;  Horn.  Od,  vi.  22  ;  Virg.  Aett.  ii. 
310,  428.)  I L.  S.J 

DYN  A'M IL'S.  1 .  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  bis 
friend  Ausonius.    From  this  little  piece  we  learn 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
be  died.    (Auson.  Prof.  xxiiL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  M  Epistola  ad  Discipulum"  to  be  found  in  tho 
"  Paraenctici  Scriptores  Vetercs  **  of  Melcbior 
Goldast.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  Ho  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  contury,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodoras,  whom  he  drove  into  banish* 
ment,  confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  S.  A/art'i,  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  tho  27th  of  January;  and  tho  Vita 
S.  Afvurintiy  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  aftcr- 
w;irds  bishop  of  Riez,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  "Chronologin  S.  Insulae  Leriuensis,"  by 
Vincentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.    [ W.  R. J 

DYRRHA'CHIUS(A^xwi),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name  ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Epidamnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vi. 
10,  in  fin. ;  Stcph.  Byz.  *.  ©.  Au#<fx">r.)    [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  (AuratfAt;*),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemns  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pnusa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Elt'u&is 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Eleusininn  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (A„<r- 
movttvt  or  AuorroVrios),  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Ot-nomaus,  but  according  to 
Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  AvvxSmov),  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pi&atis.  [L.  S.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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